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for its own rtasotu, came out with 
cerfain coneessioaa (or its employees, 
whereby OA. was to be paid vpto a 
basi* salary of Re 1,000, as prior to the 
Emergency, and for every eight-point 
rise in the All-India ^nsunier IVice 
Index DA would be paid upto a maxi¬ 
mum »f Ba 30. This change in the 
goverament'a policy enabled the bank- 
men’s unions also to clinch a settle¬ 
ment, accepting the government’s policy 
decision in respect of DA and the rate 
of DA. For the time being, this re¬ 
moved the leadership’s fear having 
to sell to the employees the idea of a 
wage reduction. Under the DA scheme 
now agreed upon, for every four-point 
rise in the All-India Index, the rise in 
DA will be Rs 1.60 with a maximum 
limit of Rs 15. 

It would be clear from the above 
that from the very beginning the unions 
had accepted the entire framework put 
forth by the government and the 
bankers in all respects: ' 

(1) Government employees' wages had 
been merged with DA at the index of 
200 (base; 1900=100). The bank 
unions also accepted merger at the 
same level. 

(2) With the merger of DA (at the 
index of 200), it has been agreed that 
the sub-staff should be neutralised from 
112 per cent in the first stage of the 
pay scale to 127.50 per cent in the 
20th (final) stage of the pay scale. In 
the case of clerical staff, the merger 
has been done with 90 per cent neutra¬ 
lisation from stage 1 to 19 of the pay 
scale and at 80 per cent in the last 
stage of the pay scale. 

(3) Ceiling on DA payment has been 
accepted at the basic pay of Rs 1,000 
of the new pay scales. 

(4) So far special allowances were paid 
to clerical employees who were re¬ 
quired to undertake additional responsi. 
bilities or skilled duties. Now, these 
special allowances have h«en consoli¬ 
dated, by merging the basic pay plus 
DA at the index figure of 332. In 
future no DA would be payable on this 
amount. This amounts to a total 
freeze of all special allowances at the 
quantum now paid. 

The settlement is effective from Sep- 
temlwr 1978 and is to last for four 
years. 

This is the government’s formula in 
toto and the element of collective bar¬ 
gaining and wage negotiations seems 
totally absent. It is to illustrate this 
point that the entire course of "nego¬ 
tiations” since the beginning has been 
charted out above. 



The implicadotis of the settlement 
are as tinder: 

(1) The princiide that whenever a por¬ 
tion ci DA is mer|{eii with basic pay it 
must be done with 100 per cent neutra¬ 
lisation, has been given up. This 
causes wage erosion under the new pay 
structure and at the index of 328 (the 
present position) it causes a wige ero¬ 
sion of Rs 7.04 at the initial stages of 
the pay scale to one of Rs 24 in the last 
three stages of the new pay scale. This 
erosion in wages would go on increas¬ 
ing with rise in prices and the unions 
have not protested against this in the 
settlement. 

(2) The settlement has accepted a 
ceiling on DA wherdby no DA will be 
payable beyond Rs 1,000. As prices go 
on rising, salaries would be further 
reduced. 

Thus, the settlemdwt has accepted both 
wage freeze and wage reduction. 

Whatever increase in wages is now 
visible in the hands of the employees 
as a result of the agreement, has been 
hrought about by the new scheme of 
house rent allowance (HRA). Earlier 
HRA .was paid on an ad hoc basis in 
the following manner: 


Upto Rs 100 pay 

Special 

Places 

(Rs) 

11 

Other 

Pieces 

(Rs) 

9 

Rs lOI-lSO 

14 

11 

Us 151-300 

18 

14 

Over Rs 300 

25 

18 

Now this has been altered to as 

under: 


(1) Special places (Bombay, Delhi, 
Madras and Calcutta): 7X per 

, cent of basic pay, upto a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs 85. 

(2) Semi-special places (Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore, Hyderabad and Kan¬ 
pur): 7 per cent of basic pay 
upto a maximum of Rs 78. 

(3) Towns with population over 2 
lakhs: 6 per cent of basic pay 
with a maximum df Rs 68. 

(4) Places with over 1 lakh but 
below 2 lakhs population; 4 per 
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cent df basic pajf tqito a maxi¬ 
mum of 48> 

' The ad hoc payment of had been 
prevalent for nearly 2Q yea A withemt 
any appreciable change, and a proper' 
restructuring of this payment was long, 
overdue. Such testnicturing has come 
in handy to the bankers as well as to 
the bankmen’s unions to show scane 
wage increases under the new settle¬ 
ment. But for this improvement the 
increase in wages under the new settle¬ 
ment would have' bean negligible. 
Even with the, improvement in HRA, 
the wage increase is only around 6 per 
cent. 

In addition, bankers’, demands for 
increasing productivity (hrousdi better 
utilisation of men and machines,, 
removal ^-caHcd restrictive 

practices followed by the employers, 
changes in conduct rules, etc, have 
been agreed to be discussed and 
mutually settled. In effect it has been . 
mutually agreed that these issues wbold 
be referred to arbitration and that the 
award would be binding on all parties. 
This amounts indirectly to creating 
ground for extensive rationalisation 
measures on the one hand and per¬ 
mitting curtailment of trade union 
rights on the other. The arbitrators 
are to be appointed, one each, by the 
bankers, the government and the 
union. So, once again, the government- 
bankers combination is -likely to pre¬ 
dominate in the arbitration proceed¬ 
ings. 

As against this approach of the 
AIBEA and other unions of employees 
of commercial banks, the Reserve Bank 
of India employees, who have separate 
service conditions, have been persis¬ 
tently opposing wage erosion and 
ceiling on DA. The result is the ordi¬ 
nance by government banning not only 
strikes but all forms of protest, includ¬ 
ing refusal to work overtime and work, 
ing strictly according to the Bank’s 
manual and rules. The options before 
workers have made amply clear. 
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poUutmiti ^ S«ft( nni it nt CoomlMiM ‘intD- 

eoiMuaoatiog turtitit 6na t|M Wandiao pommidM’a iiHattot aat 
’ FuUuneiit’l cxpecudoaA'' Thl* it one of teteni diarp otaen r aik aia awde 
'by the Su|»ei|ie Coart fai ^ coune at a aotaUe iudfeanit in a recant eeaa 
imolTliif an action of the SeRJement Coomlarion, the eppaittai eet ap an 
tlte recoBuneodationa ot ^ IMtect Tixee Enquiry Conwittee (Waa^oo Con- 
mlttee) to fadlitate tettlaracm of income tax catet. 

The facta of the caae — Coounittionet of Income Tea o B N Bbattadhttfee 
— ate brieily at f<^owi. 'An elderly twt apparently iowieate li iilumailaf'. 
at the CouR describee the taiessec, deeply in ttouble with the Income Tm 
Uhpartment, with a liability of neatly ni^eea one ctore in tax and paadty ^d 
with the threat of prison sentences hanying on his hMd„ the Depaxtim|pt 
bavins moved the Metropolitan Magittrate in Cakulta'for bis pioaenmaa 
for cohceahnent and foiae verification, sought sanctuary before the Settk' . 
meat ConlmUsion. As the law does not permit moving the Cemmiadoa if 
any appeal la pending against the aascssmeot —- and in this case appaab had 
been preferred before the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal (TTAT) againat At 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner's order boA by the esiesiee la well aa by 
the Department — to clear rite deck for the Settlement COrnmisskm, the 
assesaee withdrew his appeal and managed to peimade the tax anthenitlea to 
withdraw Aeirs. In fact, while informing the Commisaion of the wHMtawai 
of his appeals the asaessee's lawyer had added that hia 'client is 
the Central Board of Direct Taxes (CBDT) to do scoething cflecdv 
matter". As it happened, his efforts succeeded and wiA ramarkahle ; 

The whole process is best described in the Supreme Court’s owi 
“With celerity the Member concerned of the CBDT consulted the 
sioner who in turn sought and got affirmative reporta from thoie below him 
and, at the end of this rapid departmental exercise, readied the condanea In 
Oetober/November 1976 (i *» >» about a monA) that the appeals of the 
Department were very weak, even frivolous, add that therefore noAfog wet 
lost by withdrawing them from the Tribund. In keeping wiA this condusiOB. 
the tempo was accelerated by the Board Member issuing ncccaaary iaatxne- 
tions to wiAdrew Bi appeals, and the Commissiowr of Incame Tex hiatened 
to write to Ae aswssee-respondent in December 1976 that the dsparlmentd 
appeals would be withdrawn if he took back hiA” The AppeBate TtUmnil 
was then penuaded to pan orders dismissing Ae appeals as wiAdrewa. That 
wu towards the end of the year 1976. 

One snag bowm-er still remained. Under the lew, as It stood then, hefofc 
proceeding with any application, Ae Settlement Commiaaion had to ofauia 
a report from Ac Income Tax Commiarioner concerned. No applkatkm foe 
lettlement could be eotertained by the Commission it the Idcorne Tax Oxn- 
missionec objected on the ground that "canceahnent of puticulats of taceam 
on Ae pert of the applicant or perpetiaiion of fraud by him for evadiag aay 
' tax has been retablishcd or is likdy to be eetablished by the income-tax aolbo- 
ritiei in relation to the use”. In this case, on being asked to funiish a 
report, the despite hevmg cone to Ae conduskm only a few 

months earlier that the Department's appeals Were weak and frivolous, aow 
‘Took a stiff lopfc at’tbe caae", is the Supreme Court puts it, and reposted on 
Apnl 1. 1977 that proiecution proceedings for concealment and fdse verihea- . 
tlon in At return were pending before the Magistrate and that be Ad ant 
consider the case as fit to be proceeded with by Ae Settlement Commimioa. 
In view of Ae Commisnoncr'a oUections, Ao Settlemeht Commiaiion tniacd 
down Ae memee's eppUeatitm without giving a hearing. The mimsee. 
howevci, moved the Ox^isaion again requesting .a review of ita order and 
-far a beerihg. This was accedad to and the Commiarioa decided to proceed 
WiA the petition for settlement, notwithsundlag Ae Conminiooer^ oWee- 
tiona. It was thit actioa of Ae Settlement Omunittion which was daUenged 
by Ae Department aa illegal and taken, to the Supnme Court. The e ia es s nr 
maititsliied Aat once having withdrawn hie appeala before the Anietlate 
Tribunal, the Ineoide Tax Cnmmiteinnrf could nut tfoo Ae SettleeMut 
CommMon from oddag.upr^ ease. The Bhpreme Court oegedvddtfi 
hmemeeV iddx and nfied Aw A* Cammlmhlai|i% Tfor was a ytatpaj 
aggilrit Ap exercise.!# mtdmrity >y the fietWriiaM. Comndmkm ita 
C^teAmfoacrh vriAdriwiig 'An a p pm i i did wit. atnf'W. 

' glnoiPdfogs hefoct Ae.' 

■ "J.’. 
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aga&st him. 
theta 

.: ,,.r..i;-v.,.^i»..-.--;»«»rdlBg.to Morris, 
, '* Wended aftermath 

of, ?^tta#aennettt and political vindic- 
tieenesa «Uch stack with KUsinger in 
tls man t^tadfi It U worth quoting 
Moitii* tataarks at some length in 
tWa regpect: 

f d^- Wtatjo fth^erate the 
, of because 

It wastt t a strategic defeat for Ante- 

^met^Of .tiowta; hot it Was an 
tdcH^dinailr dhUrnli^^ 

WHodtae Baidfc as an exil- 
etil^fedUtSd Itadta, I think, wm 
the most embarrasdng 
sMe event . In American foreign 
a^^.O&Xrd T64i ifito Hdvana 
dh a tM. ff yon Jtak gt the ifeCord 
« .Reheat Mttrvtafion around 
^ world, to fcd^ varfous politi¬ 
cians irom assuming power, either 
Covert w oVert inforvehtion, and if 
ydh Idtih it dvthts id the world 
prior to thh fffl Of semth Vlet Nam. 
Washington is tiy and large sueeesa- 
J*y crook. There 
are reany ;ao Ofestreperous regimes 
around, Thi Makarios regime in 
Cwrus MOMS to power by compro- 
nto, ajpoat as an American erta- 
flah IroMdiOy dhough, idthough he 
li rhWroda is a Oistro like figure. 
Allenaestfontta to poWer for sure 
in a ftae election which the Ame- 
'jems ^ to buy oil with a lot of 
tovih t^tvintlbn. But, It is not 
the mdionW or interntaiional scandal 
St fteie. It havens almost 

nuletiyt And. It’s because it hanpens 
so noiedy that the American Inter- 
vtat!^. proceeds after he takes 
tWwer.^fint. WiWt) eoHfes to poWer 
» a dManCev as a rtil defeat for 
wiwicmi smd Ametea’s client 
("aW^nJj.pnd;as a great embarrass¬ 
ment Ipr-ttoe Adudnlstration. 

^.ttia thmfct^ %nry^sBinger as 
bWM.a daijnfonal 19fh century 
HBs Bjdiiters, tnodfils, and 
hCW» ai IWB ««tury. ttie 
witak th* : sdape wouid 
*fs^P«tttiah»^ mends or ene- 
mlelL tail 


erests'. This 
. 'i f UiUt-i 

«£«^»^<dfiBII8y WKteofflO Muiib 


Md ^tiHie. tl 
keep Jt 
SS* to f naye. saiil. 



le; to t^ to 
, But, '^re 
linger^ vin- 
flirbugh it, in 
*f. hSt niir 
t Otfo itan; 

. .ildhK i'ta:,- gMt'rmappnt 
„„„.„lt;.».*:tWtttar'Of gpt- 

■pn^’.ln aiid tbeir^ pe^Ie 
’TsMyddih to 



.*^«sg^to glee HeSty 
He took the 
deftat “ svnnts as a personal 

It certainly was perceived as a 
maior ^litii^ setback for the ad- 
miniMrafton It spoited things bad¬ 
ly for a while... The sens* of para- 
^Si the sense of being aide to run 
the wofM; at home and abroad^ the 
irritation and betrayal, and venom to- 
w^ pebple Alio get in flie way is 
all of a piebe gt aiis tftne. It's an 
era, or We know from the Watergate 
investigation, when lasting snimosities 
are formed by the administration and 
accounts are taken for later reckon¬ 
ing. Thkir ettftnde toward the world, 
foward ABertde, toward Muiib, toward 
Thieu, toward Makarios, toward 
anyoiie who got in their way in 
effect was very muta a vindictive 
one. Very much a matter of you're 
going to get your comeuppance. 

PiSta-s OF A GciBn' Staiw 

In the aqtumn of 1974 Mufib visit¬ 
ed the United States, ostensibly to 
address the UN General Assembly in 
New York. It was less than a year 
before the coup which would bring Ms 
death. His three-year-old regime was 
in sevdre crisis. That summer, the 
worst South Asian floods in tw6 de¬ 
cades had combined with the regime’s 
own administrative ineptness and in- 
tenial corruption to Mng about the 
worst famine the region hgd seen eiBce 
1943. The famine spread not only 
across Bangladesh, but through the 
entire northeastern belt of India, In 
Bangladesh the price of rice rose 
1.1)00 per cent above 1970 tevela in 
some districts. Mujib had once pro¬ 
mised in 1970 that the price of rice 
would fall by half once East Bengal 
had been Biade free of West ftl^- 
tan's exploitation. .During the autumn 
famine It is estimated that at least 
SO,000 peasants died in Bangladesh ' 
alone. According to Bengali diplomats 
in Washington, there was an air of 
smug satisfaction among American 
officials who had been known to sym¬ 
pathise with Pakistan in 1971, as 
Mujib now arrived to appeal for 
more American relief assistance. The 
pro-Banglgdesh lobby in the State De¬ 
partment . hsd alr^dy been quashed 
in iassing«r*s internal departmental 
emn^gn agidnst ‘cHentIsm' in toe 
for^gn , service. **Mujib was flounder¬ 
ing and, to trouHe”, recahed^ one 
diplomat, “and toey seem- 
e^v to ^0 enormous pleasure to Us 
, awit^tod ” toomenb” 

y'. It‘il 'gwsfoiUry .that *iiea a Head^ - 
0# ■ of frianSBy coantiy visits 

' tfnttad Natotiis tor the tost ttota, 

. Wddflngton gtoi-' 




actarded a fokful retapctoh' llir'liia 
Mmcm as a aMsto t# 

coflftesy atfd 'i^Stoba'. Itt Biuwh' 
ctM tins US atftobHties left tkh|r 
arrangamems for a WasUagtoh toto' 
ccmpreteiy vagus tffispito enflcibMs 
front toe Bangladesh Side. Phtdly. to 
tlto Met mbfnent, when' it was dsir 
Btoflb Would visit WaSUngton Ut aiSjr 
tose to meet friends bf BShgladWh to 
tlte Congress, the State Dii^affliiisn; ihd 
arfaitge a brief is mtoitte seaston wtto 
President Fbrd St toe WUte Hddta. 
Aecofding to Kataai Noashin, Mtf^a 
Portdgn Minister Who abeoSapSMed 
him to Washington, “The leyto of ptbr 
tocoi tresfttient aecofded dur^ toi 
prime MiUster’a visit to WSSBin|fato' 
following his visit to toe UN GfiStM 
AssentMJr reflected a cUar degtaS of 
coolness. This was ajipBretit fttm tok 
fact that there was only a hdbf meet¬ 
ing with the Preddent add a htodl^ 
al^nce of toe usuU hosyftality tagg¬ 
ed on such (tccasloni*'.»»' . ■ ' ’ 

Kisainger, who was Sectetgn iaf ■ 
State by then, stayed away fttaUgatag; 
Washington meetotgs, although it- stag 
nbrmsl and customary for .Pm ta JttsS ' 
been present. The Beogltdeto 
tion Wat offered an’ qffidal IinttBIgiSh 
hoMed by a minor caUnet <dMto. 
Since such luncbeona< were norgiadbr, 
hosted by the ^etldeett qr Setstotaug 
of State, the Bengali gite dechaed -die 
invithtion believing It to Be tada,’ It 
not an insult. The Bcngladesh d^ 
gation returned to Dacca kiqiwfBg 
what it is to be rebuffed to Wi&ing- 
ton. 

lUstoiger did meet MoBb bstofly ^ 
while attending toe UN .‘sessiDn to 
New York. The customary ptotto- 
graphs were taken tot; h«ne coasemp- 
,tlon. However, requsisto tor addtftehal 
Americen food ridpments fell on duff 
etae. It was the year of the ttokge 
theory." Moredverj following toe 1973 
Yom Kippsr War to toe Midcfle Bast, 
Kissingtr had Atoved boldly to befriend 
Ssdat, and Whgt surplus wheat waa 
not baing taken . by the vast SoWet 
punAases that year, toe AtabitMig- 
wtre shipping to.ligypt “In KissieBts’i 
view there was very much a tUjihata ’ 
hands off ettltitoa toward them”, 
calls Reger Mortis, "Since they 
toe audaei^ to become Udependtat 
one of my, dient vassals (Fafcistanh 
they win damn weli float on tops 
own for;a wMle. In effect, toere Wfe 
a feeliiQ they were now somebody 
lake’s dteat’’-' 

' Bengliflesh dfespetatt^ needed food 
amdRimaoe. 'A mator totatgoemhaoie ' 
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^ ^Follu^nts and Cover-lJoe’ 

\n- ^ ^ 

;i!!|SECR£T ufidentandifif* between bich tax offidala and big butiocMBan ara 
/ jpotantiBl pollutants and corovcrt tbo Settlement Commission ’ into oovet-upi 
’v.4^a consummation itertlkest from the Waneboo Committee's inceatioBs and 
Parliament's expeciatiooi.** This is one of several sharp observations made 
by the Supreme Court in the course of a notaUc fudgment in a recent case 



involving an action of the Settlement Commission, the apparatus set up ^ 
the recommendations of the Direct Taxes Enquiry Conunittev fWanchoo Com¬ 
mittee) to facilitate settlement of income tax cases. 

The facts of the case — Commissioner of Income Tax r B N Bhattacbviee 
^ are bnefty as tollowv. *'An elderly but apparently immense busioessmaa*', 
as the Court describes the as&essee, dimply in trouble with the Income Tax 
iXparCtnent, with a liability of nearly ru ves one cnire in tax and penalty 
with the threat of prison sentences hanging on his h»d„ the Depanimpl 
having moved the Metropi^itan Magistrate in Calcutta for his proseewMbn 
for concealment and false veriheation, sought sanctuary before the Settle¬ 
ment Commission. As the law does not permit moving the ConirolsMOQ if 
any appeal is pending again^ the assessment — and in this case appeals bad 
been preferred be'ore the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal (ITAT) against the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner's order both by the assessee as well as by 
the Department — to clear the deck for the Settlement Commission, the 
asscs&ee u-itbdrew hi^ appeal and niana^ted to persuade the tax authorities to 
withdraw theirs. In fact, while informing the Commission of the wididrawal 
of his appeals the assessee's lawyer bad added that his '‘client is 
the Central Board of Direct Taxes fCBDT) to do something effectiv^-^ftj^ 
matter'*. As it happened, bis efforts succeeded and with remarkable spSS^ 
The whole process is best described in the Supreme Court's own ivords: 
“With celerity the Member concerned of the CBDT consulted the Commis¬ 
sioner who in turn sought and got affirmative reports from those below him 
and, at the end of this rapid departmental exercise, reached the condusion in 
October/November 1976 (te, in about a month) that the appeals of the 
Department were \cry weak, even frivolous, and that therefore nothing was 
lost by withdrawing them from the Tribunal. In keeping with this conclusion, 
the tempo was accelerated by the Board Member issuing necessary instruc¬ 
tions to withdraw its appeals, and the Commissioner of Income Tax hastened 
to write to the assrssee-re^pondent in December 1976 that the departmental 
appeals would be withdrawn if he look back bis." The Appellate Tribunal 
was then persuaded to pass orders dismissing the appeals as withdrawn. That 
was towards the end of the year 1976. 

One snag however still remained. Under the law, is it stood then, before 
proceeding with any application, the Settlement Commission had to obtain 
a report from the Income Tax Commissioner concerned. No application (or 
settlement could be entertained by the Commission if the Income Tax Com¬ 
missioner objected on the ground that “concealment of particulars of income 
on the part of the ai^licant or perpetration of fraud by him for evading any 
tax has been established or is likely to be established by the income-tax autho¬ 
rities in relation to the case'*. In this case, on being asked to furnish a 
report, the p}mmis<uoner. despite having come to the conclusion only a few 
months earlier tKit the Department’s appeals were weak and frivolous, now 
“took a stiff look at^the case", as the Supreme Court puts it. and reported on 
April 1, 1977 that prosecution proceedings for concealment and false verifica¬ 
tion in the return were pending before the Magistrate and that he did not 
consider the case as fit to be proceeded with by the Settlement Commission. 
In view of the Commissioner's objections, the Settlement Commission turned 
down the assessee's application without giving a hearing. The issc'ssee 
however, moved the Commis-sion again requ<*sring a review of its order and 
for a hearing. T1ii« was acceded to and the Commission decided to proceed 
with the petition for settlement, notwithstanding the Commissioner’s obfec- 
tions. It was this action of the Settlement Commission which was challenged 
by the Department as illegal and taken to the Supreme Court. The assessee 
maintained that once having withdrawn his appeals before the Appellate 
Tribunal, the* Inctune Tux ConmiissinntT i'ould mil si<m the Settlrmenl 
Commission from taking up his case. The Supreme Coun n^^iived the 
assessee's plea and rated that the Commiaslon^'s 740* was a virtual veto 
against the exerci.se ' of authorit>* by the Settlement CommiKioo attd the 
Commissioner's earlier action in withdrawing the appeals did not stand in 
thfi way of hit ruiaibg objectioo to the proueeiliiigM before tbr Sctt l aniaat 
Comminioa. 







l» thp 'coup lAatmlng ceir 




,_, W 4»y J(fc in 

ICiWfljiW eip^rged from a 
|iKHi<nir ceatkm trffh i||ujib at <W 
* to meet the jiimti. He told 

,,,^IMUnaHstt ; tha 1 ;' ' he was honoured to 
-, meet Mtt{ib, and Called ' hhn a man of 
■vest oohceptiott’. Kissinger said, he bad 
t^y ipdt a man who Was the 
■ Nation’, and this was a 

ISa^Iouiiny unique eJ®exiehce for him. 
Kitti dmse who listened to Kissinger's 
i tfeadpan delivery that day, there was 
the sll^est sense of an undertone of 
' sarcasm in his voice. When asked by a 
oorteapoodent why he had Ordered the 
US Knterlirise into the. Bay of Bengal 
^ ■ iff^- htdeed Midi’s vision had 
haen im* a Vast cooohption’, Kissinger 
dt^Ihed to- answer ioumalists' ques- 
tl<fe. tte press conference which re- 
Wrters had waited two hours for, 
lasted only three minutes, 
la^' the the American-backed 
World Bai^^|g*Boit!um meeting in 
Paris, didspitmdde the ahort term fin- 
ancfid lew which the hard pressed 
regime'ihw Caeca had begged and ovor- 
thniiWiit dll' previous oiteria for. The 
coosoitfam estended credits worth 
S gSO-.gapoo, more than double the 
previow . year's dinbursemem of $348 
miIlloni'**,l^tters of Credit from Bang- 
ladesh's ^atjonal Bank were again be¬ 
ing ac«|i^ on the'.toternational fln- 
«<>Ci4 nrtMfta. For ibe short term the 
Cfisia wQtnS'pass info the long run. 

Thg political support Mujib’s gov- 
crnineiit had hoped to gain from the 
United'-Stel^ IqilPwing the numerous ’ 
conoes^bnsi -opt internal economic ptdi- 
cies, the ;itdin{|(ift!es^n of foreign aid, 
*nd the dhisioattaai of lamwn anti* 
Ameticaii peismiditlas from the Cabi- 
'ff, pyrdly matariallsed. Mujib’s 
wa wore in sense a desperate 
‘®dalai not a firai com- 
hpWWifln.'prinefpld,. •.■antf not aeces-' 
***'wC^ ^OShSoa ^a. jpatron i bank 
jj? Western 

dipJomats ^ ^oca were already 
‘AMiy ^eon^t^' |ww ksv he would 
;.’W faced wW igtSoaytaK jnternet anreat, 
'■^"^gte of j^ ‘iff ho had gone. 
;»»";over, hfi-.g sehtj^el 

#!fa^,vho^, out 

^ib^itics arid tab 


«l.|he' m- 



.dowent and . alienation of those 
IKklitical forces in the working 
and student, movement wU^ had pro¬ 
vided the militant basis of the Awa- 
mi League's popularity In the 1970 
elections — forces which had, by and 
large, already become his most intense 
opposition. Neverth^ess, he hedtat- 
ed. And then, in part because his 
gesture to the Americans had gained 
him so little politically; in part due 
to his own sense of ambivalence; and 
in part because the sense of political 
crisis in. the afteimerh of the famine 
intensified rather than let up, Mujib 
suddenly, swerved again. Like the 
final act of a magician trying to pull 
a rabbit out of an old hat, Mujib an¬ 
nounced the 'Second RevoIuUon’, 
where indeed the first had never oc¬ 
curred. He amended the constitution, 
eliminating the office of Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and made himself President 
without the authority of a parliament 
over him. This increased the central 
authority of the executive. Opposition 
newspapers and political parties ware 
banned and the old Awami League 
was reformed into a grouping called 
BAKSAL. It was a single party for¬ 
mation which linked up with thp two 
principal pro-Moscow groupa — the 
Communist Party of Bangladesh (MonI 
Singh) and the National Awamj, Party 
(Muzzafar). Now, as President, Mujib 
announced emergency measures which 
would carry out the ‘fiecOnd Revolu¬ 
tion'. For Western embassies. It all 
smacked of Mujib's return to Soviet 
political influence and represented the 
moment they finally gave 14 ) on this 
Makarios-like figure. The pro-Wes- 
tern coup was only half a year away, 
as rumours' of MujibV doom boiled 
away in Dacca. 


Committee. 

“M^t arrived is response to our 
subpoe^ , stated the Camnlttee in 
Its filial report to Congress, "showed 
nothing ^ because it was rSOMifo 
deletions. 'The deletions came In^sm 
shapes and forms. TyplCaOy, there 
would be one line left on e page 
saying, 'A QA project tdephoniaS^ 
approved’ or ’The Committee voted 
to approve a QA paper entitled ttWe 
deleted]'. Often, If there had Mein 
numerous items considered at a 
meeting, the deletions tbAoiselves 
had been cut and pasted ttwett^. 
For example, item eight mli^ fol¬ 
low item one, giving the impression 
that only two Items had been con¬ 
sidered-that day. Sometimes there 
would be only one word left on 1 
page — 'CMIe' -r- nothing .dse, 
anywhere; but it was still clamifled 
top secret. The iidormation, need 
less to say, was worthless."’!* 


Thb Need to Know’— Nottuno 


A number of contradictions between 
State Department and CIA sourcee 
emerge from our research into the 
coup which brought Mujib's so-.called 
'Second Revolution' to such a deadly 
end in August 1975. This Is iatrdly 
surprising. In an extended investiga¬ 
tion on so involved an inddent we 
experienced In our contact With US 
ofiSdals a phenomenon wUch the 
House, Sekm Committee ok Intelli- 
gen^ fhe'^ke Committee, found to 
be tumdidd. With regard fo btir rei-' 
peat^ requests under the Freedom of 
bifemation Act for official dpeumen- 
tarjr,, evidence to resolve .obviou^ . 
fonnadietlons from oitr' iafaryiewed 
sottreesi we eiq;>eTieitMd a sequante of 
iwipcilties 'ddenti^ to that of the I 8 ke . 


Moreover, we found how>''effective 
the practice known in the US Intdli- 
gence community as 'compartmehta* 
tion' sctually Is. This is a ayStein 
employed both by the State De^it- 
ment and Intelligence services wiSch 
restricts distribution of infontwdon 
even among officials with Oeumllqr 
clearances. Many offlciala know pshf. 
a few Isolated parta, segments, * jUi 
what makea up the wMe Uetory Of A 
period. The 'neOd to know* proOeduto 
has thus, more often than not, bedraae 
an offidtl form of 'tunnel viaiem!. 
Many may know a segment but aOVM 
the whole. "The key to exercising 
oversight is knowledge”, wrote the 
Pike 'Committee in its section on t|e 
Congressional right to offidat doeu- 
■nents. ‘This translates into a need 
for access to information often held 
by the agendes themselvec, .about 
events in distant places.’”* Unlifce 
the Pike Committee, we did not have 
subpoena power to oOmmand docu¬ 
ments denied to us. However, sve 
did have .something signific^t which 
Congressional investigators often lack¬ 
ed in comparable Sifoations. We had 
access to many confidential soureps 
and Informants among Boigalis dose 
to the events, to information'frofii 
diplomats of other nations,, and years ; 
of etqterience reporting in the re^n 
itself. 


From these inquiries we have found 
it difficult without documentation fo 

accept at face value ^ denials of tM 

AiMri^’Ohk Stal^^ cancerniqg 
‘hon-ihyhivoiieiiiSt’ and . ‘no prior cob- 
tacts’, particmdiy in the faM of con¬ 
trary statements firom State Depart- 
Somces, Hpieover, if Philip 
Oberry’s denials are in fact accurate, 
it would have , represented a significant, 
change in the traditiond modus opersmS 
■■ft'!*!:.,?" S"/.."-.'.' . 'J.'asfe 


^ I«y 

Tht Sopmoe Coim*i hidsmeat. 
dcUvtfvd Fudci Krlihot Iyer, i* 
laced with ctervatbni and obiter 
dicta which leave no doubt aa to how 
the Court Mt about the entire matter, 
eapedaBy the manner Ui which the 
dechdOB to withdraw the appeels before 
the Tribttnal was taken by the Income 
Tax Pepartment. The Depertineflt*a 
concluiioo that Ita tfppeais were weak 
and frivoloug and not worth pursuing, 
no le» than the speed with wUch it 
waa reached, were, to say the least, 
odd itvecially in a case where pro- 
aecntiofl proceedinis had been initiated 
before the Metropolitan Magistrate in 
Calcutta. A decision to launch proiecu- 
tlon, it is to be presumed, is taken by 
the Jncoffle Taj Department alter care¬ 
ful oonslderation, since proving crimi¬ 
nal liability on the part of a taxpayer 
ctllt lor much more conclusive evi¬ 
dence then what is required to establish 
mere oonceahnent. Yet the fact that 
In this case the aasessee could make 
bold to move the Settleflunt Cmunls- 
eion even while the Incmne T)ax 
Departmeot'a appeals were pending 
ntkea it dear beyond doubt that the 
asaeiaee had arrived at an underatand- 
ing with the Department and waa con- 
Adcnt that the Ocpanmeni wouW with¬ 
draw Itl appeals. 

Ih this context, the dates on which 
Che dadalofl to withdraw the Income 
Ti* Department’s appeals was taken 
and later the Income Tax Commls- 
■fOQer took obfection • Co the proceed- 
inga before the Settlement Coimms- 
gloo ^ December 1976 and April 1977. 
respectbraly -- also appear to be highly 
signUletnt. Did the change of govem- 
mant In March 1977 have aomething to 
do with the reversal of the Income 
T« Dapafttnatifi stance? The Suprmne 
Court almost auggeata as much, as the 
rtfircnce in the judgment to “the 
Idea of March" (1977) shows. But for 
the income Tax Coniiniaaioner’j veto 
exweiaed In April 1977, the ux settle- 
nm machinery, with its powers to 
grant immunity from penalty and pro- 
•ecutlon. wai going to be used in this 
caibln respect of a taxpayer who had 
hauled up before a Migistratc'a 
court for fraud and iust when the 
noose aeoned to be tightening round 
hla peck. 

Tlw poisihi^ that a dittlemem 
matblBCty in Mwa ttea could bo ttkid‘ 
predref^ In thMbmer bad 00 w>»3 
tu the Wtechoo Ofem d ttos; 
mittee neveribeleM penisted wdth the^ 
propoaal, bariflg pmaded Ifsalt that 


all would be weB if the Settkanent 
Commissiofi wax compoeed of 
of integrity, wide knowledge and ex¬ 
perience and hi^ status and emohr- 
ments". This wu to reckon without 
the arubltions the bi^ pbeed Ift dfo 
country. Men St dm top in different 
hrant^ of the bunseucniey, including 
the loeomc Tax Departant, even 
those who may tve^ be petaonaUy cor¬ 
rupt in the ordintfy aesie of the tem^ 
cringe beiore thetr pc^tlcal maaten for 
such favous as extension of aendco. It 
i;;, therefore, nefve to imagine that a 
body like the Settlement Coimnlaalon 
tviil remain tiniaiared eves if it were 
composed of offioerg of **bi|d^ status 
and omotutnents**. 

The scheme put (orwan) by the 
Waoeboo Coinmittae did envisage some 
Mirt of a safeguard agiinit abuse in 
the form of the power vested in the 
concerned Gomtidsaloner of Income Tax 
to object to the Settlament Gansnis- 
skm enteitaiiuog a particular aqppUon- 
tion for settlement. However, dds 
again asshmes tbit hl^ oQdala in the 
lucome Tax Department will take In- 
depeodeut positkms an aasumptloa 
which U for from valid. In the prceent 
case, for instance, this safeguaid would 
have been <il Do avail but for two 
chance factors, vlx, 0) iucffldency 
of the government raaebinery, the 
Iflcome Tax Department ai^rently 
forgetting, while withdrawing its ap- 
X^li before the AppeQato Tribunih 
that it had also instituted proaecution 
procoedings before the Metropolitin 
Magistrate in Calcutta; and (If) the 
change oI government iu 1977. In any 
case, even the Imperfect sifieguaxd m- 
visa^ by the Wandioo Committee 
has now fjeen removecL An ameod- 
ment of the law made this year em¬ 
powers the Settlement CommiBsiDn to 
ovenulc the Inrome Tax Commte- 
«oner's objecUoos. 

Thus the daflj^ to efficient tax ad- 
minUtratioa from the machinery Set up 
for tax setiiemefits has beta hc^tened 
and deterrence to tax evasion further 
wieahened- If there must be a Settle- 
mrnt CommMimt, the least that could 
be done to allay apprebet^iona about 
its misuse would W to debar tax 
settlement bv* mesMoeg agamst when' 
prosecution proceedings have been 
launched. has been done oo the 
oootrtry is to threw opeu acceie to the 
Settlen^ Cammiaaion for the mast 
mt tax fnmdi and cheat! who 
lit through tills reeourte hope to 
immunity from protacution and 
ihnient. 


CoOfflWM 

him Div«' wondi^ 
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FOR ill Iti qwetaole vilne^ tfA Sji 
the geaooui Dewqgpw pdbUglty,. 
the >wi|ti of the TC-dJed NiUqmI^ 
CoimndoB of Coagnuatfa, oonUad' 
by Pevu^' Un In lyiiiwi 

day, appetr to have bem rft t m Um i; 
modeit. The Gtnveittioa cMalaly fal>^ 
fiU«i Uia’i immedlatn pnipoiB ,4inb 
wu to demoutnito hi. pou' tomHott 
nviiy over the Coagreu orgnlMloii 
in hjraatdo. The tdttK« indmoc 
of the Xsm.t.l[a wlngi of both tlie 
GongrenfS), whicdi dmoet in defluK. 
dI the puty'i nadona) leaderdilp hoy- 
cottMi the Conventkm, and the Con* 
ItcstiX) wu amply eataUMmd. Tht 
Conventioa alio to a limited egeunir 
lerwl to project OtnnI Um oo thai 
natlond politic acene. It. one ^mcUoi 
(lecwtas waa to entruat to I>ovi>is| Via. 
uid Swatan Singh, noaident of the 
CongreufS), the taah of noridng oat 
the modalitlea of convening a meeting 
of the pre*^it All India Googie*. 
Conunittee (aa it was compoaed oo 
December 31, 1977) with tht uithnate 
objective of once again fonning a 
uniSed Congrea party. 

The call to all Coognaamm to pnt. 
the recent unhappy paat behind tbnra 
end coroe together undouhtnily (ulfST 
an important emotional and paycholrf 
glcal need of Congwaainen oottide ti.J 
fold id the Congiea(I). Theae Oongteril 
men know that after the 1077 aplit th f 
have let vlrlualiy all pdlltlcai aignif ^ 
ance ai a party. In practically every 1 
election, whether in the north ^ 
aouth, the 'perfomumce of the Cc'?’ 
grtsa(S)'a candidate, hat retSno ,' 
that iIm party ia doomed aa a poUtlG.*' 
force. That the party ia itiU a part c' 
the ccnlltaon government in Kenda 
merely a hiatorical accident wfaidi ' 
almoit certainly be nndope , 
the next electiooa are held in 
state. In Mahanahtra, Y B Chavan ! 
retained a toe-hold of power, bnt i 
through the novel device of a btea^ 
away fraction of bia Own party alijpUr * 
Itiell with the lanata. It wa. no daw,. 
his anxiety not to unaettle thii aet-u'J 
in hia home atate which pcfahade.' 
Chavan to atay away Irom Uia’a oca/ 
vention. ^ 

Against this background, Deva<^ 
Uts’a coming ant of the Congreufjj 
must have, at Srit light aeenwd | 
the dtapiiitud Congieaimen of 
grcai(S) aa fbe Bat ma^ bleak I 
have come ^wlr way. However, It' 
already clear that it k UMy to : 




5To$^ wllir^.n tWi pist 

fy of ; |v 8 ©nitof State*^'; ^ 
bteb, ini^IVctiiMly 

«uM/01cMr. 'We won’t cat your 
hoM Itow’.”** 


O^MSfT : Rf. 410^6 

' GET ? fi*. 1W®*W 

* You can purchase them in sinairiums out ,@1 jww <^shji»lwee oa haad. - 

* Y«t — it*^ a profitable investment as it gives ypu attractive rewns. 

* For exampk —an amount 

you 8& 100/-after a mat#itr 42Wti^tbs. , 

* -Gash OrMcates of difiweot miturity ^periods add face ataJHes of »$. ZN’ w 

Rs. 100,000/- can be pufchafie^ % any of ou#»bfant^s, 

• . ; - -V 

Fay f id# tO:-yow '.4 








bf tto'« bndc' indin 
';lC«adlrf irs ilra^dy tm adMUlaf. 
^"Ftr fMm iMdliig to ooy comoUda- 
‘ tlanof AeOmigreai gioai» and facttou, 
' Uft’a break with the Coofnafl) maiki 
a {uithn {regmentattoo of the political 
. lyatem. To get au Idea of the extent 
of the aplintering that baa aheadr 
taken place, one hat only to look at 
the political complexioo of the atate 
gOvenunenta. Starting fran the aouth, 
' Kerala hai a coalition of Congreaa, 
CPI and aome local partica, Andhra 
Ihadcah haa the ade Congreit(J) gov¬ 
ernment in the country, in Karnataka 
the Un Congreta ia in power, Tamil 
Nadu ia ruled by the AlAOMK and 
Mabaaahtra baa a coalitlcm of the 
Chavan-Fawar Congraai and Janata. 
Elaewbere, Went Bengal and Tlipnra 
have coalition govenuaenta demlnated 
' by the €n(M). The Akalia rule Punjab 
in coalition with the Janata. In the 
teat of the maior atatca, the Janata 
party’a rule ia technically atUl intact 
However, given the devdopmeate of 
^the laat few wceka within the Janata 
I party, which have called into queation 
the aurvival of the Janata government 
at the Centre itielf, the condmiance 
of the preaent Janata govemmenta in 
the atatea of north India can certainly 
not be taken fur granted. Idea of any 
Congreaa conaolidatlon that ran coun- 
h ' ter to the entire pditical trend aince 
1977 and, therefore, the Uti phcno- 
t lucncn ia likely to prove a nine daya' 

vender. 

r. 
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iMnina'Mg Contrala 

,TiE long.prumlaed atepa to control 
9 lr»IUiig paprr priccif bave it lut 


bMpfodoebitf tb» 
of mbUtf printing paper md * oooald*- 
nble fut of icihatevar U pndueed 
dnda Itt way Into the *b|ad^ neiket and 
1» Kid at much ht^wr prioea that 
filed by govemiMat. Ihe paper ia&ia- 
try had been oompUlniag ^utt the pihse 
of Rf ^750 per tenoc waa u ne conomic, 
being allegedly much below the oo*t of 
productloa. Whatever the meriti of 
thii complaint — even If the cootroUed 
price of %riilte printing paper It *un> 
economic*, the industry ha* enough 
scope to oiore thau loake up for this 
oQ the other varieties whose prices 
have been booming — lt may he taken 
for granted that industry will find the 
increase of JU 250 t^)o meagre. The 
objective clrciunstsocas for under* 
productloQ of white printing paper and 
its bladt^marketlng, therefore, oootinue. 

The crudal factor iq blade msiket* 
ing w- the long chajo of distributora 
and dealers who are, of course, in 
cahoots with the mills is not even 
toudied by the new order, True, the 
order mentions that apart from the 
price, riia distributton too of white 
printiag paper is to come under statu¬ 
tory control and riiat the ittall outlets 
of the Hindustan Paptr Gorporatkm arc 
to be utlllaed for (his purpose. But 
this provision is accompanied by the 
proviso that ^'eusting distribution 
channels in the- private sector will also 
be util>sed*\ without any Indication of 
measures to break the nexus between 
milla and distributors, and distributosa 
and deakn. In this context, it U 
signifioant that paper manufactureza 
have not responded to the advertise¬ 
ment of the Boniba> Master Printers 
Aaaodation that appeared in the Bom¬ 
bay p^n more than a month ago 
urging the paper nulls to reveal the 
names of the milts' distributors from 


be allotted to the ednearioeal secCsr is 
facing diverted into olaeh ncckst 
where the price is so much higher^ so 
that the eduatiooal sector 4 not today 
gening anywhere near the quantity of 
white printing paper It it tt^poaad to 
get at the oontroUed inlee, lUs is 
borne out by the recurfeot shortages 
of textboob snd noteboub at the 
beginning of every sdiooi aeasoit 
One pcovUioB of the new paper 
cuntrid order which is likely to ceose 
B lot of gripe in the industry is dv 
firing of the ex-factory prioe of cream 
laid or cream wove variety of paper at 
Ks S,785 per tonne. The pricr of this 
paper was around Bt S;)0D prior to the 
order and oOe may be sure that the 
induxtry will not take ktodly to die 
government-fixed price. In fact iadoa- 
try will use the fixing of the prioe of 
cream laid paper to stnengdien its cast 
against the control on white printing 
paper. As htduftiy has never tired of 
reminding the gnvenuneot, rite price 
control on white printing paper was 
IjCkcd 06 St /«de usderetaAdlog hef- 
vveen govemntent and industry that 
Industry would be entirely free to fix 
the prices of other varieties of paper. 
The new paper control order. It will be 
argued, seek» to restrict this fre e do m 
by attempting to fix the price of ano¬ 
ther and widely used vari^ of paper. 
This 4 wa to suggrwt that the gov- 
enunent's attempt to coattol'^tiw price 
of errasn uove or dwas |aid paper 
will be any more succeaW that 
to control riw price aif .d&ibutim 
(jf white printing paper,' tl^.cese of 
the paper industry', as that of cement 
and many others, once again demons¬ 
trates the futility of efforts td impose 
partial controls when the productidBj 
and marketing ai^rtratus is b tiik hands 
uf private manufacturm and traders. 


taken shiq>e in the form of the Paper whom paper could be had at the u wii recognition of this reality 
Soattol Order, 1979. wbSch ii to ta “notified price,’. lad led to the drawing « oI 

'^plecnentary to the Paper (Bagulation jjj, piper liriiutr>', which ia orga- plana ti> expand production of paper In 
.> Production) Order, 1078. ’The latcat njied in two aaaocUtiona with aimilar the ptibiic sector. The HiDdusaa 

roe^a main proviatona are an upward funding namea, ha iieon arguing that Paper Corporation wa to be the inabti. 

rviaion of the atatutoiy price of edueitiagal sector doa not requite merit for implementiog theie plana, A 
/hite printing paper from Hi 2,750 to ^ quantity of white printing paper major part of the reaponaibility for die 

|j 3,000 a toimr. and the fixing of the leigch the indnitiy ia required to manu- pittent state of affairs in the paper 

wice of cream laid or cream wove fgetute and want, this obligation to be industry ia, therefore, that of the gov- 

taper, ndiieh wm hidierto not aubject (.rought down from 30 pee cent to eminent arid the Hin^stan Paper Cor- 

jdpHm control, at Bi 5,785 a tonne. 20 per cent In support of thU the pormtion (HPQ. Set up in ISrra die 

n* oMlgato cm milla with a capacity pointed out that “a latpe UPC till today hu fiut cum producing 

if 25 tnaa per day or more to pro- quantity of this paper ii being diver- unit under it and that too Mandya 

luM white printing paper to the extent (gj Ijy unscrupttlaua elementa into the National Paper Milit which wu metely 

if aO per cent of their total ptoduefioo ^ u^iket rotultlDg ia abuan not taken over by it. The HPC wa ei- 

1 toeitinutd intended by the otigittal anangetoint''. pected to oomroiaaion three pulp amt 

The Uteat order, like tta ptedeceaaor, But if white printing paper la finding «per nnha In the Fifth Flan period. 

1 howear. nnllkely to achieve iti ob- Iti way into the black market, u it Of couro, none <ff them hu bean 

MtlvM. riugtd to wliite prinrieg undoubtedly ii, it doa not at nil mean comniaaioned to this day. Whnt li 
IpeMiho pitMam Iwa hoM da^ fibron that the n^ of the ejuentiiinal sector more, u the following figuta Am. 

ie ^ili prioM and paoSttbahy of ara being oveifulfiiledi •)] it meant It tbair evanioal oommittlonlng la very 

viufetia of paper, mlUf have not that a put of the quM aoppoeed to muidi a matter of the Indcfiaite lutaa: 
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, ,Ei}w*ri £o»y.' *^ *<> 
, of jUh^del 

IttiH 4 taOt% liadttiql^t cd* 
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V! buylnc votes fa the C3ii- 
1 te .favour of the ejection 

■ cenSlSnfaV wW *t Ae <«>p«>- 
ie,3-wo^ etep asi^e iot a 
A,‘ fiiotnate bea^flc the 
moefatSi ,_.A’ (jharter of a 
wae ' ai^roved for this 
r ahi above the half inil- 
^’had a^ady bfan authorised 
Jd the j^ptember 1970 
Thh wae oidy a ssnaU pro- 
‘Wlthoh .id’ covert 
tiihes ihia aaiounr .on the 
whteh into piA jpro- 
-Snatuang newspapers to 
[Ing tints ,fa'the period 1970-73. 

of hhyfad the election 
j. aa'T’ie^ J'- The Septem- 
d«if i8’ ’A* Otial Office, to 
: ifa imm^ate miUtary coup 
f fed atop ^ course of ; the etec- 
nicjet'fa <^e altt^ther, was 
Pif'-i^klTriSi^^ Kpr- 
H- fahhiuay focei#i service sorts 
,10 he eso h e Ud ^6em\ apy kpow’- 
’A® '^er put 
wry was .too ‘soft-heacied’ 

r ti^ad on or tiusted fdr a tough 
' fah, Boyiai att efafaicills^is One 
kUIfag 

|£ythe.T'dAi-cbnid, as 
ilfat [ mamm is. ‘di!^.etiu3 
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ice,, nor at any of Ida' ndtiinal 
It Was a deipeiate njght for 
Boeter’s '^foreign service deputies, as 
they frantically tried to locate the 
Apdiassadbr to tell him fae President 
was dead. Embassy sources close to 
Boster, interviewed two years after the 
coup, expressed doubts similar to Kpr- 
ryV aiboHt the CIA stations activities 
in Dacca at the time. 

;,The issue oi ‘circumvention' through 
a 'high level independent channel', 
around not cmly the etnbassy, but also 
local CIA personnel, is a question 
which has been put seriously to us by 
several Washington sources. Among 
them again has been Roger Morris: 


slonal scrutiny, . channels were utilised 
at times which went around both en¬ 
tirely. As Mortlss told us. 


This type of operation was part 
of a familiar style and intra-buteau- 


AhjUi' itl'had hd 

,_j: baw»*« over'faoi^-and sna- 
leghpa.'tovO^'oertM^to .'reach■ 
tore. Ine CIA wasi. 
Id, to. stfattm five years: 
Att ''HnylaiUe' :;,gon»tfa' 
'■for 'i' 
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The games being played inside the 
Executive Branch arc almost impos¬ 
sible to overestimate. At this point 
Kissinger would have felt no hesita¬ 
tion at all to unseat an already 
unstable regime and to r^lpce that 
regime, however great the ridt, with 
one he thought was at least no worse, 
perhaps better, with American cli¬ 
ents There was a decided distinc¬ 
tion drawn always Iw KissinMr and 
his people between the sort of plott¬ 
ing and oonspiracs' that was involved 
in poisoning Fidel Castro or having 
Patrice Lumumba murdered on one 
hand, and watching what Kissingcu 
would have-called 'the tide of poli¬ 
tical change’ on the other — and 
playing a role in it. 

I don't chink Kissinger would have 
felt htaiaelf responsible for the mur¬ 
der Of Mujib or any other politician 
gunned down or hanged in a coup of 
that kind, ajiy more than he feP 
hinaself responsible for the round 
and hiipriSOitment of petmle in Si 
Viet Nam, Kissinger was shockci 
allegations faat he had beenitt 
sible for the murder of -.Allei 
Certainly; Kissinger coifid havi 
to himsett weft* not edooutagind' 
assasainatlon of anybody, but i 
group of dissidents come to us: p: 
liUse to estafeUeh s more pro-\yester! 
American. rdsdfae; and it means tb 
lagdaoBtoefa pf a guy thsu has not 
paracutalfty friendly and is not a 
very rta^ farce; then Who are we 
to ^g^^-the fast kind 


cratic tactic, again far reasons that 
have nothing 'to do direoUy with : 
Banglade^... Kissfager clearly had 
his people and his contacts with dis¬ 
sident elements inside the QA, not 
least of which was Angleton and the 
pn>-Israeli counterintelligenee section 
on the Middel East. Let me give 
you another pxample entirely Outside 
the reahn. Kissinger is ostensibly 
conducting peace negotiations with 
the Arabs and, Israelis. America's 
posture to the civil war in Lebanpn 
in 1975-78 is one of hands off 
neutrality. But, the Israeli faWHi- 
gence service with the connivance of 
the CIA's Israeli section, not the CIA 
entirely, only the Israeli section, is 
running guns and supporting all out 
with several million dollars the Chri¬ 
stian side of the civil war. That is 
going on with Kissinger’s approval 
and direct knowledge. It's ait Odds 
so much with the public stance of 
what’s happening that the American 
Ambassador is trying to shuttle ..hack 
and forth to mediate between the 
two sides, and is killed as be crosses 
the 'no man’s land’ one day. He la 
brought back to Washfamon and is i 
mven a state funeral at the Hation^ 
Qitifadral and Henry Kissfager pro- 
lea his eulogy. The ruthless- 
nM Abe Realpolitik of that gambit 
sinaan almost anything is possible. ^ 
tea what happened fa Benifia- 
positively tame by compari* 

_Bafause Bangladesh Whatever its 

hbiorle^, is not the Middle East in 
Amerioatt politics. 
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fources have ar^Bkl to us that 
was a year in which^ the United 
■ ‘ back froni' oove^. ,opeintlQd|t';.; 
ent 10 coupsv^j 
nearly the entire 
in New Delhi when . 

.^uendos and accni^c^i' : 
}iiiy Indian officials a^ 94^ 
Asian Coroirounist Pajdtteg irf: . 
^ti|»e.,Qjf ,Muiib's fall. The fin^ t 
Western observers th«i lift 
w|us that no moment 
. abefiz'd ^r the United Sts|ttes3 
to covert link to such an et^tv 

Eaich day; Western reporters in 
were reading the daily revelation#; ,pt 
the Washihgtoil intelligence ipvettlga-/ 
It tNu>. obvious to the [ivell. iO' 


iS&'ii. “the #orty Cfanfaitttt, fpnned that any connection was s^ 
„ Xfapartmafa. At tuna factiofa a logical apd pfaitical impossiWity 

■rttivifa ‘ bwandtog *« li» »tn|- JfeWfatfa. dffSHe 
. si^ oa .what esfastituted an ‘impoaiiUe 
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UmctrUin Transition 

Mohan Ram writes: 

BY in redioning. it U an unaasy ftale. 
mate in Nepal. On tbc surface, there 
a no tansioo nflor the iipheaeal that 
wreated from the King the jnemisa Si 
a raferendum to choaae between one- 
party rule and a multi-party ayatem of 
government. Tha old guard leaderabtp, 
elated by the promiao and without 
giving thought to ita larger implica- 
tlona, (cenu to take Ita eventual return 
to power for granted. The aiiing B F 
Kolrata thinki that the King needa him 
and hit Nepali Congreaa to a»ft the 
throne. The King lot hie part want! 
to aivt the monarchy through a de¬ 
layed and manipulated refenndum. 

Amidit the anrface cahn, the dialogue 
ii coning olivi in Kathmandu. Knots 
of people gather to itare at the new 
hand-wrtttaa-jxilitical poateri that re¬ 
place the-vjd^n overnight. Young- 
men ipurdSkpte for Democracy" T- 
ihilti and'W^ diacuns uninhibitedly 
eran with nreignen tha implications 
of the r e f er en dum. Though pdidcnl 
pnrtiR and mUtei an formally banned, 
public noeedagi' cnDed by the parties 
attract large crowds. 

What exactly ddea the pramiK of 
referemlufo meanr The people era ez- 
pectad to choaae between "the psesent 
Pencheyat system with suitable 
chengee" (which could mean a nmlti- 
pnrfy Fnnchsyat system) and “the 
mulO-paty ayatem of governnwnt". 
There la a catch in the King's announce¬ 
ment. The King haa not taken n 
neittra] position nnd the common mao 
takes it that the referendum will be 
between the King’s party and Kolmlnh 
party. 

An that ban boon done by the King 
to ensure a fair lafareodum is to re- 
ptace the Mme Muiiiter and dliaolve 
the hated Back-to-VUkge Nationil 
Campaign' Qnmnittee, Ute oppasitio 
hgd da m a ndf id diaaolutfim of the Na- 
tkmil-PMiohayat and tha tAeoeer of 
tbe adaNittelion by the Khv. dnriog 
tha intettagnma Tha ’NepiU OOBKieii, 
nditcb in the main cppoiitlan ’foioe, 


tppanatly gEntad « btga 

vote tot the m^iparty jjrfttna.' 

The lefcrendisk la pranttad tehu- 
tMy for Oct<4nv year; bat tn 
private choae who tw Ne^ tty it wlU 
not be held io 1979 tod periiqa not 
iMdore' April 198Ch it Is, b o w awr, pot* 
idblc that it fow rcfonog might be 
undertaken bt'twaan now and the to- 
ferandum to Hlcmt dto edge el the 
demand for o molU’^ny ayttem and 
to enaure the coattauasce o£ one party 
aystem. Senior letdett of 
have already agreed on a padcli^ of 
reforms (the “suHable changtt** pto- 
raised )yy thi* Klflg mean dsli). 

Thry are: provialon of fuAdamdot^ 
rights and univrtia] adult tuffrage with 
the scrapping of the preaeot indixOct 
elrcdon of National Faoduyat mem¬ 
bers; and election of the Prime Mlnli- 
te- by the Nattonai Panchayat whidi 
will make him retpoonble to it But 
all (his f)e wftbfn a non- 

party set-up. A reformed Panchayat 
system might thut bo counterpoaed with 
a oiuJti-party system and for all dtat 
one knows the King might snatch a 
marginal victory at the referendum. 

£ven issumipg that th? refera^um 
Would rtsult In a dear victory for the 
miiltbparty s>steai, what would be the 
next step? A provisional paiUament or 
a constitmut sfMoibly to work out 
the si)cclfics of a pariiameotaiy 
under 'a conjUtutloiial monan^? The 
(qipasitlon leaden are not clear yet 
and do not VTin to have done much 
hmw-work. The cyidcal antong the 
Nepalese argue that no luUng dan or 
elite ever offered the . pepide a 
referendum without making sure of 
M'inning it. Ihc Xing no doubt made 
the offer of ivfotetiduin without con- 
suiting his usual advisen; but he ..has 
had plenty of advice si^ th* W on the 
ways of securing the Und of verdict 
would like at dte refereo d um. The 
postponement of the lefe/eodum to * 
19S0 is now almoet certain. The Elec¬ 
tion Comnuskm set up to cany It out 
has hardly liegun functfoning. Till xe- 
cently it did nut have evta a teleidione 
-- which itself vpenb for the ixogior- 
tance tbe King and hlf admlnietxatiott 
nftich to die pfOK&iee of a referen da t^ 
There has also been a realignmeDt of 
foi'cea. Tbe proMofcow Coamuaiats 
afe part of die 'Pandiayat syvtem asd 
in the past had bees la agreement 
with votaries of rite model. 

The jparty has ovendgli^ hecotne 
a votary of the isoftfpariy tyetens. The 
pro^iflldng ' cotnni^M ^ dividi^ 
fnte diree groups?-abd tbe larsmt of 


qaiiBU ^ 

natkmallat ^ yhtnBn 9^-^ 
oQPMDunlitf . but odoo 4a. 
midht tmtn tbeir agatttt V 

Rbodtakt ' - y' 

CramMiiifl ‘iiitwmd 
S^tWBBwnl' ■ ' 

WITHIN dags c( tte {MAtett"<|b» 
done and tbe aw e tiibg -la of a lOSaOar 
bleA mafority gpveaama iit la SaUlil^ 
the Smltb-Municewa teghae bn bees 
overtaken by a lerlea of ctiQcal Devakv' 
menta. The awearlng-ln began iatqNd- 
clonaly enough, with M naoie w a ^ pa^ 
ner in the 'internal setlleiDaat^ fta- 
gnunma, Ndabaningi SMaale, Aenoiiii' 
ing the' electtona and refudng tp join 
the gDvmuneot; developmeiiti ilnoe 
then have demonatrated die eBtbaly 
captive natnie of this ‘black raatority* 
jovemment, created by the Wert to 
ensure a dependable buffer b a tar e en 
South Afiiee and the reat A 
Africa. It if thui not anrprlilBg rat 
the very flnt journey made by Abe.t 
Muzortwa li prime mialiter ootiUt 
tbe country wia clandestinely to SotaO-i 
Africa. ^ 

It it now clear that the Stnlfb'' 
MutOftma leghne haa diamally failegi 
to find acceptability even among tixnS 
countries wLa would have piefemg 
tbe emergence of a |tabI^ pao-Weatatl 
regime in Rhodaia to an ootrig’l 
victory of the nationalist foicca. Bvi* 
ao staunch a partisan of the Weat ' 
Africa as Kanya has explicitly i 
Britain agrtnst bestowing 
on the Smitii-Muxorewa regiiue ... 
lifting the isnetiona against it 'M 
Indeed, the question of sanctiojT; 
though never strictly enforced, a'v’ 
perhaps not even metnt to be strict 
enforced, has begun to wear 
meat ntgrat issue facing the SariVl 
Muzorewa legiiiK, The now govei.] 
ment in Britein hu made no seerrt i 
its intention to lift tbe janetloni i 
the earliest oppertonity, _ and Xor£ 
Boyd, tbe fonner ColonU Seo(rta;t 
and the official observar iHt^atrhail Iij 
the Tory party (juit before As gteten] 
elections in Britain) to report pk^tlU 
Bhodeelen eleoUoni, as wall ai Xiocf 
Carrington, tba ferelgn isttetaty^ i 
Lord Hariaeb. the prime, mtnlitnj 
jpeciel envoy, have iD endaOid 
leglthnacy of the SmUh-MiteoievriL 
gima. AaC on bee way htalE &oiii i 
Tokyo aiiartdt'Mat^-TtihlaMi;j 
at Qmbetra that ibe a^Mlad 4*. t] 
yfiars of -hMo" snetiia#'‘'vW 
Rfiod^ to edd ^ || 




Kissinger’s initiative 
in the Forty Committee is plnngmg 
into Angola. It’s only after what is 
exposed bv Seymour Hersh’s story m 
The New York Times in January 1976 
iliat Congress acts to cut of the 
fnoney. But, the guns are being run 
into the factions in Angola. Kissin¬ 
ger is pnxreeding all that year covert¬ 
ly with an intet-vemion in a very 
obscure place, where the national 
interest is at l»€st marginal, but one 
which he conceives as an important 
hattlogrouml witii th<' Soviets. 

At the same time the Church 
Committee is playing with dart guns, 
exposing assassination attempts, talk¬ 
ing about ChiU, and coinpamg a 
very embarrassing record. 1 hese 
things are piling out on tru^ tront 
nages of The Ne,c York T,me, and 
rte Washington Post. The Atonm- 
stration is fendina ihein off and 

there is tyeat eii.harrassment, Co by 

[Director of the CIA1 is tip o” Jj’® 
Hill every other day. Meanwhile, 
Kissinger is proceeding to conduct a 
classic covert operation. It,®"® 
looking for any element of shame or 
hesitation, one util not find it m the 
record of the ireriod. The Bongla- 
,lesh thing is innch less prominent; 
much more quiet; much caster ^ d'l. 
Efforts to interview both Henry 
Kissinger and Harold Saunders on these 
matters in April 1979 were unsuccess¬ 
ful. Staff assistants to both men insist¬ 
ed that telephonic interview., would 
not he possible, and that a full written 
interrogatory be presented. A detailed 
list of questions was sent to each man 
covering issues related to their know¬ 
ledge of fbe secret 1971 Calcutta nego¬ 
tiations, and whether select senior 
American officials, including themselves, 
had ever had prior knowleelge of the 
coup plans which toppled the Bangla¬ 
desh President, Sheikh Miijihur Rahman 
At the time of writing no response had 
been received from either man to th;Bse 
inquiries. 

Muibir Rahman's demise in Baugla- 
desh marked, as did mnitto’s four years 
later in Pakistan,*’ the end of an entire 
era of hopes and illusions surrounding 
the prospects for social democracy in 
('onditions of severe backwardness and 
miderdevelopment. In both societies 
Bangladesh and Pakistan the re- 
gresssion to forms of military and 
f)ureauciatic dictatorship has reasserted 
itself like an old depressing cancer. 
The source of those countries’ dif¬ 
ference from India and Sri L^nka origi¬ 
nates in the late 1950s when a weak 
military establishment in Pakistan was 
catapulted into a decade of vast growth 
and power by the strategic imperatives 
of America’s global reach for military 
alliances. For the decade of the 1960s 
much of the democratic and socialist 
oixposition, indnding democrats like 
Mujibur Rahman, found themselves in 
prison. Only the arrival of mass politics 


and mass smpt m 

tary dictatorahips back to the barracks. 
The cycle has ^un round again in both 
societies and, although elections under 
military hegemony is the order of the 
generals, there are no illusions of a 
popular ‘new democracy’ emerging un¬ 
der such conditions. Whether, at least 
in Bangladesh, the long arm of Ameri¬ 
can power and tl^ ‘security’ vision ot 
Kissinger, assisted in this reversion to 
iiast authoritarian forms is yet to be 
dug out down to the last detail. In the 
meantime, the long night of ‘martial 
democracy* will continue in Dacca 
until the history of what has happened 
in the past half-decade finally breaks 
out of obscurity into the open. 
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^]im biea adai^ntify Mitad te 
% M «intaeL llnif. aifla Andraw 
'■; fJBoaH |0** oa <WariBg ibu idtataaei - 
MtioM '«ai aM 
{'<^ ba itf^ wdtentary of Stita 
iti tfify ntftonM'^dMt the Chrter ad- 
.r rilidaliallw ' woidd ast do uoraiai 
, i eat of tfadeao «Mb ib» BdtiA ftnaia> 
nmt, tbiet tajr a alla tara l tetloa on 
' i the part of VS - admlaiitntdaa ara<^ 

; aadMiniM latanattoatllr Tooof- 
• ttltod lapil aatborl^ a( Bdttia an ki ■ 
. b ra a b ar a? 00 ) 0117 *. ’(Rak ^ oatodlr 
loeaoo Ja Ibat If aatf Bakata woold fo 
. ahead aad lift iba aiantluai. raBagDlat 
tba laphoa, ete, dw ndM SbktM 
> wbtild foDow nit. 

‘ Claailjr, ofialal Brlfldi aaaofpdtlao ad 
tba Sm^-Mnaonwa nfbaek to be 
' {tOoMd, petbtpt, by laco gi Waa by 
-I tba Vnttri State! i| bo» only a mat- 
r- tar of tbaa. Ibt ettnotioa in Rhodalli 
<: Itadf, both p(£tlcaUy aod mUttarily, li, 

1 bomvar, gma dlnal d>aa **w btfote 
I for tha Sknlt^Miiamwa legtaM. lo* 

I dead, many obeatvem have ttgnid Aat 
tbe «ar on tba gaoand baa abaady 
;' boon won by tbe natlnaiHiti imi, adth . 
i.^about 86 per cent qf tbo taoitaqr mt- 
Ader tbatteoDtKd, it la aply the nalioat 
t .‘beta’ own decUon,diat boe bvt dw 
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anioaiy. }mm OitlaiMw, tta ariaia> 
ter in tba vnitan^ i caa naaaat abo 

bad denonncad MuaOrama at nsHig 
Aa Onlcad National African Coondl 
(UHAQ aa n Ww tdbal maSa’ (and, 
eoBaaqoeaiiy, bad batii aaebded bam 
Aa Wade ■tlority’ entrant by 
Muaocewa), bat tetigaad along wilb 
algbl otbar Uh bem tba Mabapb 
partyi thua rtdncing Muaonwa to 
baa&ig nbat tmounia b> a minoiity 
paverasant Soiiiet liat mowb, Mnao- 
i«wa bad . attempted to eoanter tbe 
oriait oieatad by SiAideb rabatag to 
join Aa govenment by imaglag for 
the dttoQveiy of a by ZMiV 

men to US Um end bad (oDmeed Ail 
np with etiaata of SlAale’a foDomra. 
It la qnlte IQidy Aat baA plota alAt 
be diaoewarad, invatving oAet fanner 
partneri of Ae ‘istetnal letAnmif 
who have begnn to deaect M iuo i e w i. 

Tbe SnilA^iliaorewn e a p a iime o t wil 
Intended to five aoma bientbfog tima 
to tba Wait; wiA all Aa matatial and 
moiat eiippnt it bea moeived bam Aa 
Weft, the regime wai at leait aipaetad 
to put np an ei^eaiaoce of a fofot- but 
itt internal contiadictlana have baen 
ao glaring that it hat already bagna to 
diaintegrate. 


Preyentive Detentioii 


I 

t jpTHE raeast iwiouncaawnt at die 
V^tathrima Mlniater rtgardlng tba revival el 

P aathra Detentloa law on a coon- 
rite batrii li an ofna adndatlnc of 
poBUcal aod admlalattatiTa faUnre 
he govanunent. The Prime bUnli- 
argament that India bat hag one 
of n Act or tbe other for moat 
te last N) yeara la no ioatiflcatkia 
Cfffior rpvlvini tba draooniaa inaaantai 
Mtean with aooilled iibfuardi. 

mpt to InadtatioaiUac pra- 

H itwttkB tbionih amandmant 
PC lait year waa dafoatad 
{Oteit of democratie foicea 
la eonatay. It'la wan to ra- 
rbtt fuatka V, M Taihnnda 
It Aat ttaaa In an anlela in ' 
mmiiit) ^ la elafoMd Ant 
ly at patMoaa Id# wA ba 
foarO' mdatA. W - 

' AitijtttMi'wA' aaNtAalaaa: 
dyjj^'-paann^y' 


tion witboot trial and without any 
finding at goOt or award of lentence by 
a court of low." Emobaaliinf that tarws 
ot the pcbca, ano Ac tuthoiltica, 
Taitonda fortbar pointa out that 
**Aa power of prevantiTe datentioa 
ii tha oiaia ration why the people 
are afaUd of tbe police and tbe 
fovaemnent, and a rtmave Ala 
climaA of foar Aouid obvioiuly be 
the licit doty of any government 
taeimhn A be da m o e r n tie end 
aoaapting Aa dactxboe al popalar 
mvaralfnty”. 

Too (rftan in tba peat bnva tbe 
pi a t a nti of *d a feaua of India'', 
“melutenaaoa of pablfo nrdti*. and 
OMearKy of InAt* Man naad a 
cnah Aa damoeri^ rl^A of ’dm 
paoplat Primp IKtAdat la near uafog 
Aa plaa at fodbbtg VfMarflilir afo- 
'-madfo' A '.«aei' agala); Aaipaaa: paavan- 
tfoiAWMod’ m ip!»|i. dg"'A* 


A damp h ^aiata of fom on dW eona- 
try. It dao drnnmiA Arif thri coa a tl . 
tudonal provialon for pm va i d l va 
datendoo under Attida,22 riuold ba 
iM t ppad forAwIth. ' 

ftjBMn Vam 

Aetieg gae t at ti y, 

Paopla*! Tialoa for Ovil lAarllai. 

a^ Democratic Bi^ (Drihi), 

rmt ». 

»<ctw CMdlt * 

WITH rafennet A Ac odUotU aoto 
‘TMaaactlag Priotity Sector Cied^ 
(funa 2), wa wtah A mMa folloaHM 

Aceoedinf A At poHoy laid dbani 
by Ae Reeerve lieelt of Indii, Aera 
are aight vital tactora (lactr aa agd- 
caltiua, mmll acala indimtiy, eaporti 
ato) which are ghrao Aa itant •( 
‘priority aacAii* from tha viawpofot 
of credit deployment. However, it i* 
vrltncocd Aat dlSuent agenelat am 
mini the term ‘priority* a aman 
‘weaker’ or ‘neglected’ in difln# 
conlcxti. Bat tUa la net valid. Piluifry. 
fccAca need not naeoeeirily be wank¬ 
er or neglected aecAn. Priority ooD- 
notai only the impottancc. ittic^ to 
tboae melon which art A' dm 
growA af oar ecoDooiy. Onliaa Aa 
weaker acctlona among priority bae- 
tota ire defined cieac^ it woold not 
be poaiibla to Ative Aa vetainm at 
■dvancet law A weaker aectfona. Par 
inatenoe, advnneea A Stria Eleotikdty 
Boarda, wUefa oanally woold A 1 fo« 
croiei of mpaea, ire made aa a part of 
iodiiect agriculAnl fitmn e e for Ac 
pnrpom of aDergiiatioa of pumpaect. 
Thia ia abo the cot io leapect of law 
eipott etedit. 

There le no upper limit fixed riAir 
on tbe betb ■ of loan etae ot etedit 
Hmlb lUctioimd A borrowers uedri 
priority aacAra. Io mdi circumatanem, 
It woald be ertontooa to tamo* tot 
credit fiveB below Ba I bkb b'far 
weaker yectiooi in dm ptloriiy leetora. 
For, Ae rina af barmwinf wm not 
indiccA w hri faer tbe borrower baloofa 
A Ae catagory of waaket tecdoan,^. 
got ' 

fifodgcloal 0(k«r. 

Sprifiefo* iMk. 
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ARBPORT 
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NATION 


Union Bank's Performance 
in 1978 _ 


HIGHLIGHTS 



> 


rr!7T7?3' TO PRIORITY SECTORS 
Induttritt 



gaa'-drt 


_ Jrban Br«nch«f 

Urban S Mtlropolitan 
Branelitt 




TAL BRANCHES 


Oacembar1977 

December 1978 

fLrwfii^fPTrnLiaJUgEnjM . 

860.30 

TimCEMI ■ 

623.30 

631.33 

76.91 

98.20 ff'-" 

64.23 

76.83 

62.93 

67.08 

32.92 

38.12 

December 1977 

!rT!rj?3IB33 

667 

719 

333 

367 

1.000 

1.076 


■' '■V 


V. • ' 
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STATEMENT OF POSITION (Ba. In Crorta) 


1.26 

Cepitel 

1.25 

4.11 

Rewivei 

4.71 

860.30 

Oepofiti 

1016.47 

49.70 

Borrowinst 

4083 

18.61 

Blllt Payeble 

32.64 

68.26 

Billa fOf Colleetion . 

92.61 

8.47 

Other LlebiUtlex ' 

24.07 

36.16 

Aoceptencea, 

Endortementf, etc. 

^ 67.52 

1 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

? 


3MZ.1977 

122.62 

8.02 


246.80 

523.30 

65.26 

3e.L6 


Vv 


2.81 


1.56 Profit (or tha yaw 
‘ 0.66 taai tranifanad to 
' RaaarvaFund 
0.80 Lata tranifantd to 
Contlngaociaa 

0.21 Balaitca tr a ni fa rrad to 
T'* ' " Camral Govammam 


1.76 


6.18 

26.01 


ASSETS 

Caah 

Balance with 6 Loana to 
other Banka 
Inveatmenta 
Advancaa 
Billa RacaivaWa 
Aeeeptaneaa, 
Endoriamanta, etc. 
Preiniiea 

Safe Depoait Vault, 
Furniture, Fixturea, ate. 
Other Asaeta 


31.12.1978 


140.32 




7.72 

296.16 

631.33 

92.61 


67.62 

2.76 


6.68 

36.11 


0.6Q 

0.96' 


OJF 


1270.21, 1038.27 


1270ir 
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(A Govammant of India Undanakir 
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- 9VS4 U ’maeli It Dot belof written 
th* nmmoiiiiii of the insy to 
brieii the itrOring poheemeE end aeca- 
riijr iitnutloiu uiider control, the 
pidltiUut ot rile jftnatt petty are lait 
eoovliiciiig themahivei tet a new 
letdenbip )>*s*d on a. toon meaning- 
(nl tllgniiiett «t fOreet it urfently 
needed, Chandra Sehfaar, the cautioni 
pneideot of the patty, la becoming 
yeiy Tocal fai bla crttldtin o( the 
'PM't atatic tola, Bahtiguna i| tallying 
'hti Congreaemen with ^ eye on iIm 
egobUiaation by Devaraj' Un, George 
F^nandea, atiU active in collaboration 
with Madhu Limaye, it talalng bla oM 
demanda on the Janata party leader- 
ahip, AU of them, except for Motarfi 
Oeagl, are eonaclout that Charan 
Singh may anil predpltite a andden 
eriala now that he removal of Devi 
U hat Joat him control of attateglc 
'Hhtygna from where be copld prea- 
aar^. threaten and cajole the Govem- 
ment of India, 

Obaerving the manoeuviloga in the 
Capltd, and taking apecial note of the 
repeated privatdy-volced denuncia- 
dona of the “oldatera" who have been 
holding the party In paralyala, one 
cannot run away from a almple fact 
— that JagJIvan Ram ttUl commands 
the kind at aupport which could lift 
him to prime mlidstenUp. NatnraSy, 
tUa possibility la only envltaged in a 
ritnarion where the constituents of the 
Jenatff party decide to hold together 
deaplbe the personality tangles. The 
Dehnce Minister is more aophbticatad 
than the rest, and he has also care- 
fnlly pat tome distance between him- 
aelf had hla erstwhile lieutenant, Bahu- 
gnna — a .smart tactic which gives 
him more freedom to manipulate the 
matnring alipunents, 

Mufh will, of courte, depend on 
tbs directloa that the ‘Vve hundred 
Congrsaamcn" take under the guidance 
of Devaraj Ura, Will they move to re- 
atmeturs the moribund Congress party 
to help it embrace all former Con- 
graS M ie n f Or wOl the bdder densenta 
naove tor a new party, which would 
ahrow the attUdal divliiOnf which 
nave developed in our poUHcal Ble 
' gntf he wedtM to reorganising 
gernttedl'tjiid'acMtomle .'pyetata et'j.o, 
'.A(Na■}'lnlSa^ thnvtetgih^ on pa »>., 
■•Mgjli^da.aa etnngifbgt-lrmiv U-' 



« ^ . 

(UfBcntt-lo move away from tUi rather 
futile jditic^ play, ‘ha such a iltiia- 
t^n, Indira Qgndhj may weB recover 
idet ftouad and again pose a aerloua 
/d«»it»n|« to a bedrag^ed Congnaa, 
The extraordlnaiy ritnarion that bai 
developed, in Ia& over the pait leve- 
lal trecki. ngtuiaUy ^ovides an exch- 
ing opaai^ foi thoap peitlts which 
ate cadimbtaed and fndcaoning on 
certain dlaclpllnaa. } apeak of the 
Cnmmunhti and the Jana Sangh/RSS. 
hitereetingly, both art in the dol- 
druma. The CPI an4,tbe CPI(M) are 
nnaUa to function In any kind of nnl- 
son; even riie rulership role of these 
parties in eiatem and aouthem India 
leaves little impression ot a new mo¬ 
mentum or perspective. As for the 
Jana Sangh/RSS, apart from tiie npaeti 
within over the perfonnance of Atal 
Behari Vglppyee or L K Advanl, these 
elmnents have again managed to Itolate 
themselves from the tnain currents of 
continental poUtlct: this can be seen 
from the way In which Hal Narain't 
rather adventurist anti-RSS poitnre 
hi| come to be generally accepted. 
Are the dictates of ^tlnental ptriiiics 
pushing the country to a new centriit 
alliance wdilch exclude! the militant 
Right and Left? It would he a mistake 
to dismiss Giis broad development aa 
a tedious repetition of history. The 
re-iisertlon of a centrist alliance 
would demand a franteworit of action 
and perspectiTe quite dlilerent from 
the one which took shape, in -the 
fifties under the direction of Jawa- 
tivvlnt NMiru, .but it should link to the 
passion to tiform wliat has been in¬ 
herited. The new challtngei cannot 
be easily shrugged eway. State power 
bis to become mote reaponalvu to the 
peoide’s needs and aipiiationa. Systems 
of sdmlniftrariou and management 
need dtaatic overimul. A doctntraliscd 




f adg egl lolity wflf bave to ha based on 
iiiia^ ttilN wUeb have been rid of 
wastefnl. political and bateencratic 
strnctnres. The piesent dtsarray is a 
teflacriap of onr faihirt to tackk theaa 
mattera. 

Ate our pteteat poHridant, adml- 
alatratota ^ po U eam e a eapaUc of 
■(^lifting their Ide to this sew .set 
or tnakaf ( think they are, beenm the 
logic of these fnndamenial reftma is 
widely accepted. Bat the absence of 
national Imdsrdiip destroys initiative. 
At evety levd leaderthip hai come, to 
mean the exploitation of the airnai 
for peraonai gain. The picturm of 
MlAs wildly cheering'oew chief ndait- 
tera tdl ui what a atemy game the 
necot are involved in. Th» diaanty''gt 
the top inBuences the dinnhy at 
base. And so it win be natS g M 
poUtial command la-eatabHahed. Of 
tcnuie, Impeeaence ig giovAjjg. TVs 
could lead to sboit-cutt damaging , to 
our federid polity and oontineoifl 
unity. And to preventive delmilioB is 
going to stop the rot. * 

With such a background of alaniaap 
and tenaiaia, there ahonld be IHde 
donbt that the sentiment tnr a change 
in the government at riie Centre tetf- 
dtes ihnoft evviy poUilca] party, im 
ciuding the conatltueote of the mhng 
group. Repeatedly, the qaeerion is be¬ 
ing asked why the Janata paiflamim- 
taiy party annot fora tha decto 
of a new Prime Minister who win ha- 
lemble a moa dnetpUned and detet- 
mined ministerial, team. Others nde 
this out on'the pla that the Janata 
congtomerale is too difPBrtts and 
doomed to destroy itself, and can for 
fresh aligniDeiits which might throw 
up the kind of ladership that is re¬ 
quired during a cririal and seoritlvc 
tiaasition. At least, we an no hugger 
pntendlsg that we have the hadef' 
ahip we want. That ia a major gahi. 
and may weU contribute to dearec 
thinking in die evetrifnl months ahead. 

frmwtao 


A DJetionary of llib Soda! Sde nc e i 
Hugo F ReadfaiR 

■’SSI UP,., Be SO 

Andbika PwbBeatlMii 

.V .. B-1/S9B Jaaik Fori 
New OaU-llOOU 





Expanding BosineM and Mar|^ 

ibMMfViVflfc 


HISPVSTAN tEVSH ttptett to c«m- 
mMon Its pboiplute project et Held!* 
dnriag dw third quuter of thU ytsi. 
Woii on the pn^ect hai progreeiad os- 
tcbediile, deaM dlBupthu onied by 
■tifhei et the libricaton’ woib in 
diffonnt psiU of the ooustiy. Inveeti* 
gative work on ecroe other projecti In 
eonttnuing. RBI h» directed t^ com¬ 
pany, under PERA, to reduce foreign 
ahaiehcdding to 40 per cent by the end 
of Ala year. The uompany haa ahown 
good reaulta for 1878 with hlgha aalea 
oil. ailghtiy improved marglor. Net 
aalea have Incnaaed fiom Ra 2S2 croraa 
to Ra 801 crorea and grata proSt hat 
riaen from Ra 23.81 oorea to Ri 28.43 
croia. Net prodt la Rt 8.31 crorea 
(Ra 7.82 croraa). Undianged total 
diviiknd of 20 per cent, on Ae en¬ 
larged capital, it covered IM times 
a^nit 2.20 timet pravkmaly. The 
company wet able to auitain high level 
of aoap production. Manufacturing 
facilltia for detergentt were geared to 


meet the incteaaed diantnd of NSD beta 
and powder. Prodnotlon and aalea of 
cbemicalt alto incraated. A voeU 
catsfyst for bydngenatlon of Atty 
acida and toAnical eSa ma Introdnced 
In the market, Saiea of 8na ehontcala 
and glycerine regiatered further growth. 
Demand for vanaroatl oontiDoed to ta- 
create. The company leatarted Ita 
vanatpatl factory at Unrchirapelll. The 
dairy bnainoit Aowed eacouiaging 
trendi aand improved faoUltiee an 
being provided to make It even more 
luccetaful. Demand for cattle-feed In- 
meated wlA knpfoveaaent in ita gnaRty- 
The comptny't toSetry pieparattona 
cuodnued to cojoy coniumer ptafer- 
ence. The company’a eipoit tutnovar 
amounted to Rt 17.0 ctotta. Thla 
would have lieeii hitler but tor ffie 
dltruption cauaed by the poet itrlke in 
Bombay which delayed a number of 
Aipmenta Eiporti of oteeltt and dical- 
cinm phoaphatc, from the Thloja plant, 
increased signiBcantiy, making the com. 


pany 0 


poftair of theae pnAaeti. Tha oSBr 
.pany engaged Englnaera India to pn- 
paie projact ooata for Ae fidlioala 
maogfmture of aynthetin Atty aeid 
baaed on itt ptocaaa ndddi hna now 
been acaled up. It hna bean eataUhted 
that paraffin, r acovare d haa BonW 
Ht^ erode, oonid be a nftaUt taw', 
material. Co mmerc i al evahiatko of Ad 


protect ii A piopea. 


BLUE STAR hu farad ao wd dnrl^ 
1078 that Ae board hai'piopoaed laaae 
of honni Aaiet on a onefot-two bada, 
bealdaa a Avldend of 20 par oant 
against 18 per cent irald laat yeir. Rve 
yeaia ago, tha company had paid 10 
pet cent dividend. SlM then it hat 
been ateppad up gradually. During 
1078, Inenaaed from Rt 24.64. 

crorea to Ra 28.24 crorea and gtoa 
profita expanded hom Ra 83 Ithha to 
Bs 144 lakhs, teSwtlng broadening of 
pmtt marglne. The enhanced dlvldeiid 
is covered &77 thnea by earttlngi. Ex¬ 
port cainlnga ciocied ^ Re oBe-ctoiu 
mark for the firat thne, and teghte i sd 
an increaia ^ 37 per cent over Aa 
pevioui year., Neaiiy half the cxjwtta 


nt WedtA OMqMniat 


Kald-mx Chplttl 


of tMA Term borrowingi 
fBauta Bted emeta 
fat die d taeta 
SVMtnMBtl 
-Oniaat UablUtlfa 
.WMait aaaeta 


. Book dthta 
Mat oka 

OAar iaooaa 
KaW mataial ooata 
Wagea 


Om pia8l(d-)/)oaa(-) 
Ptp i aaa t ion piovitioB 
fix piDvlatoo 
N« oroiil(+)/Iiiti(-) 
Pwa l liix naut labate pnvUon 
IViawfir to taaarvaa 
OMdand 


SMa (par eaal) 

Ctnia paoK/ialaa 
Net pnlt/oapttal 

Inveiioilii/iSi 

Vagaa/flltt 


(Ri Ukha) 


Hiatl ZaWT 

Blue 

Star 

Banbay 

Oxygen 

Gwalior 

Rayou 

Latest 

Year 

31-12-78 

LaUC 

Year 

31-12-77 

Latest 
Year , 
3I-I2-TS 

Laat 

Year 

31-12-77 

Latett 

Year 

31-12-78 

Laat 

Year 

3I-1^77 

Latett 

Year 

31-3-79 

Laat 

Year 

31-3-78 

2182 

1780 

102 

102 

140 

149 

1992 

looa 

4224 

3461 

154 

110 

74 

60 

0662 

8807 

2348 

1858 

202 

131 

W7 

120 

1220 

1472 

350 

271 

— 


5 

11 

685 

1030 

7073 

5638 

150 

153 

382 

292 

15688 

um 

4823 

3638 

79 

71 

188 

131 

8268 

8883 

19 

13 

2 

1 

125 

135 

207 

195 

4885 

4773 

1130 

868 

no 

109 

3297 

3224 

8804 

8520 

1507 

1248 

m 

119 

6535 

6MB 

6726 

5563 

7SS 

704 

15 

9 

3337 

, 2464 

1042 

1586 

642 , 

489 

ISO 

104 

2117 

1734 

30104 

26168 

2824 

' 2484 

288 

210 

18575 

1S74S 

80 

86 

88 

21 

30 

38 

253 

300 

18823 

17247 

2103 

1862 

69 

55 

11005 

8ien 

15(16 

1364 

371 

317 

44 

43 

1902 

1877 

38 

32 

28 

32 

17 

13 

180 

210 

, 2843 

2381 

144 

83 

119 

106 

2685 

5381 

263 

207 

10 

9 

33 

23 

860 

799 

1048 

1382 

81 

40 

30 

29 

587 

544 

831 

782 

53 

.34 

56 

52 

1190 

1046 

40 

22 

3 

1 

10 


. S77 

SS8 

4U9 

415 

33 

16 

24 

30 

473 

183 

P — 


P 1 

1 

P ... 


P 32 

32 

E488 

.345 

B 18 

18 

E 22 

32 

E317 ' 

277 

P -- 

.ii. 

P7R 

7R 

P — 

... 

P 9.3 

aa 

E 20 

20 

E 20 

18 

E 15 

16 

e 20 

17.50 

1.84 

2.20 

2.77 

300 

2.00 

2.96 

256 

ii» 

8.44 

0.60 

SjOB 

537 

41.33 

47.06 

14.29 

14.S3 

14.53 

14.90 

SftTO 

18.90 

3!U1 

26,18 

141M 

8,85 

22-34 

2L37 

27,80 

2886 

531 

*11 

17.90 

14.75 

5>00 

521 

13.14 


1&28 

10.18 

1034 

im 
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{kb oalHoile tbe oil ilnd boUen, tli* Mtvoor units ‘^mauthoiisad'’ exesis csfiadty gf vis- 
lb Msbt 4 hSo bmbu- sre dsa iastsUtag ooii 4ifd boOtrs «n4 ossc stspls Um, ths empsay hu in- 


1 iiltiiir~*r tho uunimny oqnM In- 
ol am msterisls nod co npoiwn ts 
tgsiwt Its mm HEP Ucnocas. The 
toopsay's good results {sBowed i 
per oent laotessn fn productiaa st 
tbe Tbtoe isetoiy, The mnn spe m ent 
says tbnt Qtdput wan itiU below the 
-i-yfiytul poteetial for the oampenyls 
pfodusts. Tbs todon leadtiS' have 


foreign joint ventures, Tbsi Rnyon has 
uodertshxa expansion of capacl^ to 45 
tonnes per day of vtsoose staple flbtr. 
PennlsaloQ from the Unioa govenanaat 


in the productive capacity from time 
to time was at the Instance of, and to 
cany out, the directives of tbs govons. 
ment and the entire prooeas of in- 


for the company's partioipntlon in the crease erf productive ctfiolty was with 


equity capital (d the cebon blade pro- the lotowledgs, nonannt, tecopaitiari, 
(act by way of suRily of machinery and agreement and permittitin of tbs Gov- 
squlpmaut has been received. This mment and its present Insr-u—l capa- 
(olut venture is expected to go into city is duly authorised’'. The oorttpsay 
production by the end of tbia year, conuniaaioiied the aecood spinning Unn 
The woiidng of Insb-lhll Textile, for the maimfectuic of CrasUeru high 
Manila, hni been satiaftctoiy. ESoita performance fibre in Augitst 1078 and 


aaauied tiw man.gwMnt fulfiknoic of production by the end of tbia year, 
their obligatioiu, to improve labour The woridng of Indo-M Textile, 


prrrductivity, under the agreement. 

BOMBAY OXrceN holds Totters of 
intent' lor iidrstantial eipsntion at 
Kalwe, Khopoli, and Puno, It has of »“Ple abis. CwaHor Rsyons tum- 
erttarsd Into a fresh l<irtg.tann agree- over increased from Bs 187.45 croree 
ment with Midrlndm Uglae Sted to In the y<« *» lhl85.74 

meet the latrer'i addittonal reqnlro- erorei in 1878-78 tad gross profit wns 
meats of oxygen snd nltngen gases. ^ ^em Bs 43.81 ctorea to Bs 8855 


sre being made to impfemeot expedi- total production during the yaar ass 
tloasly the joiat vesture project to be 5,800 toones. The ptevioos yWs 
aet up in lu^esia for the manufacture worhera' strijre at Mavuor eontliUMd 


This Involvea installatiaa of two addU 
doosl oxygan planti at CbopoU, or 
AruiShsr oiygen plant is balng instsOod t* 
at Etlwe to most Mukind Iron and * 
Steel's sddideoal requirements ot ^ 
oxygen snd nitrogen. In order to im- ^ 
pl^nt the expansion at Pune, the " 
company has purdissed land in the oi 
Pimpri (tom MIDC. 'The plant manu- hi 
factoring divition is also being set UP 
there. With this espansion, the com- 
ptny'a future inospecta have further 
brightened. Meanwhile, it hu turned 
in good results for 1878 with higher 
sales and piofits — though marglna 
have cumo under pressure. 'The iin- 
chauged dividend of 15 per cent is 
stfil well coveted by earttings. The 
sabsidiaiy — Bapndxis, Brett snd 
Company — hu ftrsd much better 
compered to the previour year. Its net 
profit bu mote than doubled at Bs 50 
laldo (Bs 23 IsVhs) following hitter 
sidu of Bs 1256 crora (Ra 8.84 ctotai). 

It proposes to introduce a few new 
prodnota with good sales potential in 
tha anaifiet. 

CWAUOH BATON is further dhwtl- 
fying its acdvltiea and ia sesUng an 
Induatriil licence for annual nuutulao- 
tnie of 8 laldi tonnea of Portland 
oetnent at Jawad in MP. Meanwhile, 
it ia going ahead with Ms programme 
of moderniaatlDn. It hes been permit- 
tsd to increese the existing spindlaga 
at Bhtwani textile miUa from 2(h07e to 
!S.00(1 It alto proposes to ina^ new 
Ugh meed sophlttlcaled weaving and 
ptoceating machines at die weaving 
tBvU^ A. second naavery boiler ie 
)nttaUa)l lot latpendng ceopvery 
'' of .itenMcAti'Miniaab Bhr reptedng> 


of ttiple Sbm. CwaHor Rayon’s turn- during pirt at 1878-79 snd ended on 
over Increased Ircsn Bs 1B7A5 cioret August 2, 1078. Thereeftex than wm 
ia the previous year to Rs IBS.74 further dislocotlen ^ produothm dirzhil 
crotet in 1878-78 sad gross profit war October/December 1878 on aooouai of 
up from Bt 23.81 ororea to Rs 26.55 dispute regarding wagea for thn pcevi- 
crores.' Net profit came to Rs 1X58 ous periods. Werfc at the Harihet plant 


crocea (Ba 10.45 ctortt). Dividend, 
raised by 25 per oeot to 26 pet cent, 
was covered 25 timet by ssmlngi. 
The compeny exported goorls worth 
Ba 1A2 cioiea. These consisted of 
mechinery, chemicals, textiles sad pro¬ 
ducts of rmiil acnle Industries to 
Mslaysia, Thailand, Singapore, foiys, 
etc. In regard to the sllegatioo about 


was stopped due to riots lor ahout 
24 days during May-}une 1078, which 
involved suhstantisl to lha 

phut and equipmoit. The oQmpaay 
signed I coutnet of sbout Rs 15 crorai 
with Century Spinniug for the tigiply 
uf complete range of nucUnary md 
equipment fdr s 20600-tiituie capecMy 
rayon grade pulp project in VP. 


M. S. UMVEKSITY OP BARODA | 

Special AasMtanoa Ptognmme! 1879-81 I 

Adtniuion for il.A. Hutory b- NetiotHl SdalarMpi i FOUR 

Admlsuotu are open lot students wishing to join MJh. ia History, 
AppUrsna should have BA. degree with History as a one of the sub- 
jecto. Frefervsee will be given to those with Second dirisioo marlu 
sod with History at a Major lubjeot. 

Seats are limited and if morn applicaiionf are received, thoae having 
idgfae r ^^ qus iificatioMs alone may rvcaiwe adratsaioii. 

Four National Scholanhipa of the value of Bs. 250/- per month 
tenable foe two Msm from the date of admission will be awarded on 
the basig of a writtea teat held la the first week of August. 

UGC Jumor Retamth PsOotmWps: Ft)VR 

The above FeilewaUps of the value of Ba. 400/- per mondi plus a 
OOTtlngeney grant of Bk 1500/- jpo. tenable Initially for a period of 
two veM are svaOabfe for reemuu stodici leading to tbs PhJJ. dagtnn. 
^ m^um quuHflcatiens ate an M.A. Dogt« in History wi4 si 
least 55 per cent of the total marks. 

Ttachrr FtOowthipt : FOUR 

Four Teacher FeUowaUps avsilsbls to full time teacben ssrviiig in 
Colleges snd Universities are avaUsbJa inltfsily for a perirxl of two 
yoais, for reaetrdi studies leading to the PIxD. degree. As a rule 
aalary. pratoolJoa j* piuvidsd for thorn admitted under this category. 

Itor further dMails and admission foems, apply immediately to the 
Dean, Fhoitlty of Aaa, Station Road, Baroda MiXa with leU addieai- 
ed eavalope of 00-30 n^ 

M.A. tdmiisiaii may doae fay tha third week of ]nty. Olhen may 
contliMe tiU such, dataa aa may be m*<iBod later. 

S. C MISBA 

June 18, 1978 . Hted, 

&\BODA-8 Department of Blaltqr 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


The Famous Battle of thelPlan 


THE ktmQwhere io YojMia Bhavui year, so that if uffeotiv* i 
has changed dramatically from one of taken to restore prioa 

de^oadency to one of elation. The financial calciilatiuns of tl 
jnaimiog Cutninissiott claims to have still be made nonsatse of. 
won a famous victory in a dose tussle 

with the Finance Ministry on the Having shifted to a mo 


tip nf’therPlAn eooBomte 

.we OI lUOsX'ian philosophy, started by Bdiiic<m*>ii« 

Incsease in F)an oudi^i Ha aeabdalpav' 
M this position right up to tlu aadAf 

the meedog of the full Hannlag 

year, so that if effective steps ai« not mission. However, when the 

talrusn ff/t a>aea*/\aP waAlalllau aWn _ ... a w^MaaaMg^ 


' »-- ^ --JMSMUMI. XJVWWVp wxmi lOO Ul 

taken to restore prioa stability, the ,ion pemitted with its r^- gad 
financial calculations of the Plan will ej ready to create a neer-mlaia n 


lanciol calculatiuoa of the Plan will *<1 ready to create a neu-oriais om flw 
iU be made nonSemse of. imue, he reluctantly ^Iaft die baby to 

the Finance hfiniiter and. Mob the 
Having shifted to a more realistic stand that if tha Flnanoe hfinlatm was 

f/\» larulA^asj* *1a— l^iade t>lw.a ...lel* . . _ . a.a . > _ 


eroMg aaiv r iMaavay ieaaiisaea/^ msw riaVUl|{ SXUXlca IQ • IDOIS rCaUgtlC itRllU tlUlt It tM FllltnOe Mfa 

quaadon of the size of tbo Sisth base year for updating the Draft Plan willing to accept the tank of 
Plan. The position hsd seemed and fasluine it the Flanniiia Com- a himrai. plan ev«n v_u 


Plan. The position hsd seemed 
grim when the Commiiiioa received 
a note from the Finance Ministry early 


and finalising it t^ PUnnidg Com- a bigger Fit 
niissioo took the stand that the eesen- in the way 
tial or the core sector of the Plan 


bigger Flan then he would not «♦«»■» 


• asMv atVW s aaa<gaav/e xwuawg/ inu or me COfC SeClOT OT Ue i'UUl 

iut month demanding a substantial should nut sufier any dilution on gioundi 
cut of between Bs 4,00(1 and Hs S.OOO ' 


The upahot'Of the July 4 meadiig ot 
the full Planning CommiesloB has b tr* 


cut of between Bs 4,000 and Bs S.OOO of resource stringency or n^ for (rdl Planning CommiesloB has b tr* 
ctoree in the outlay of Ba 69,000 economy in govaoment expenditure the planitea have been given the 

orotes pngioted in the Draft Flan, On lor ensuring price stability. In fact, right of way to draw up the it*-*! Plan 
Ua part, the Planning Commission had the (kimmisslon argued that in steel at document with an outlay of Bj 71,200 
been carrying out elaborate exercises least there wa. urgent need to make trurea. The Planning bommlaaion pto- 
on updating the Draft Plan and these a new start and make a fresh commit- Poses to complete tills task In g foit- 
exerdses had Indicated that the finan- niciit ol resources for the Vizag plant olfiht and de CabiMt.wUl be /-.lyf i 
rial outlay on the Plan would have to over and above the ptovitlon for steel upon to meet in the lest wSeb of July 
be increased by nearly the same In the Draft Plan. As for other critical >0 consider the final Plan and anasova 


... aavms msuiiw sis asic XMU. iUT OUlCr CTlUCai 

amount ai the cut pnqiosed by the areas like irrigation and power, the — i -*-uuum uamapiaeat ■J. ff '. fii i 

Finance Ministry if its output targets momentum generated in the first year “ Proposed (o be convened in the fitit 

were to be kept Intact. The Ciommis- of the Plan should not be allowed to cf August to com(detA tiie plo¬ 
sion tried to nuke adjustments in iu weaken and in coal there was need to finalising the Plan.% eft this 

eeloulationa to sccommodatu the Fin- step up investment if the problems **“’* through as intended, tiie Flin- 
enoe Ministry's views, but it found created by the oil crisis were to bo o'"® Commisiion clalml, this trill be 

that lomc critical programmes and met at all. The Planning Commission something of a record. But tUa li only 

projects would suffer severe damage, also arguod that since there was no procedural pert of the 

■nef elare ..ttFluw. el... _C _ _... t_ .i . _a 1 . ..< ^ _ 


night and tiie Cabbiet.wUl be e«lVf i 
upon to meet in the lest w«eb of July 
to consider the final Plan and mieove 
It. The Nattonal DevdcgimMt Oonnall 


laxiwu wvum suner sovero uamsgc, aiso arguttu inat Since there wsi no ‘“e proccduial pert of the inmtai 

and Indeed the entire edifice of the question of any cut in the state plans claimed by the Ckmaniaslon. The more 

Plan would crumble, if the Plan out- and financial resources had already important part la that the threat lo 

lay wu not raised by at least Hs 2,000 been committed in the states sector, the viability of the Plan boa been 

otorei. But this seemed an impossible whatever cut was being proposed by averted, at least for tbe time Bing 

twk In the Drevaltinc oolitical envimn. the FioROce Ministry would fall entire. 


tesk In the prevailing political environ- the Finance Ministry woi 
ment when all talk in the corridors of ly on the Ccntial sector 
govarnment was about cutting govem- 
awnt expenditure, about enforcing . jhc Planning 


The Planning Commisiion has been 
able to block tbe scuttling of the Sbttii 
aaPeMiture, about enforcing a xhc Planning Commission as a team ** argwnont that the priority 

credit squeeze and about other mea- met the minister members of the <3om- ^ economic policy end manage, 

lurw to somehow curb the expansion mission _ the Prime Minister, the *' price stabUify before 

ol nmney supply as the only way to Finance Ministoi. the Defence Mt.i.t.- coatemplating growth.' The Ow«.l. . 

arrest the rise in prices. a„j ,i,e Minister—befcie the “>» »>“ also retrieved seme of Itt 

meeting of the fuB tkimfoissioa The “d euthori^ in tills tunle 

It must be said to the credit of the Defence Minister and the Home Minis- Finance MlnUtiy. Tbe Com. 

Planning Cknmiission that it did its ter were responsive to the Cosimilssloin’s “d“lon bad toffered a coariderilde 

b^work well and built up a fonnid- case. Tbe Home Minister, who was of Prestige after the 

able case for an increase, rather thaa till recently Finance Minuter actually •'* » R Gadgil. By taUng the 

a cut in tho financial outlay on the extended them active hdp’ and this *d with regud to the size 

pun. It wu pointed out that invest- west a long way la finally bringiiig the prewnt Cbm- 

^ “P •>> 7 P«r '"“"d the Prime JfinUter. In tiie case "'****»" auertod lu role as the 


- - - ——-— m svai|{ way QBaiiy Dgin ging um Vi«l||w 

^ T"'’ “P •>> 7 per cent round the Prime JfinUter. In tiie case "'****»" auertod lu role as tha 

In 197^7^ The hue year for the PUn of the Finance Mlnlater, the development lobby in the r»in*l.<a i- 

was, therdore, shifted to 1978-79 and sion found that the officials In bis •rinp. 

the financial calculations were redone ministry had felt free to make thdr i.* 

ra t^t basis. This is the flirt time that proposal to the Planning p~..*iri*n 

the ^ year of a Five-Yeu Plan wiO without hia going JTl ^ ^ ****'* “» “dfve 

be the first year of the Plan itself. To ezunining iu i-rH^nne fo low-^ ol the format dedrioii to 

Hut extent, the Planning Commission the Dltnij|tiy bure^enicy to ^ ‘I*® ri*o of the Hsu in the stave 

hopes, the estimates and projectioBs in ttoultotrie It ineanhanr ^oios to make the luger PUn 

mnfe for the Sixth Plan wlU ben^ SmSTSC ^ Ftto 

realistic. Of course, it is riso re^ tfo, **"“*“ *" "duorh the h»„-. eS ^i... 

that the pressure on the prices front 
has become more acute in tbe enrient ( 


Z rtXTha. ^ the ta^rJlri^i 

th^ Pte Ttl^PhSl^ 

.1 Other phyricil taraeti intuit win m. 

Commiulon. The^ Mlristor, Hvtolqulre an tobutorfNZ^nSdtol 



'■ T?'"- - J- ■ 1 .-‘ ' 


itat* ti>w*i*>>wti .u« 

jiittft ladiralad dMiir nadiaMi 

tfr'WAfiiaa ftaandri ‘montM in ra> 
ee^ at Aa Bi djOOO .cnta* diey were 
to mofaUlH In ^ adieaie of 
th* Pnit Flos. Alio InvUdt la Ae 
dooUUw to tiiao tho die of tin Hao 
bjr Ba 2,000 otoraa ia ^lat As Centre 
rilie addhtonal iiaoutcat over and 
above Ra 0,000 crona atipiilatad 
in die Draft Han. At die aame time, 
ttaOiBoea will hove to be foand to 
finance laiger non-Han eapeaditnro 


' • - 

dMO idiat bad been tabiB Into i 
in-the Draft Han, Hm. Manabic Com- 
miaaiott baa alto indloatad diat dure 
ibould be no fnrdier d^kit ftiaadn)| 
bej-ond nbat will haea been oeonaed 
in tbe flnt two yeaia'of the Han, Tbia 
la a tall order indred for die Flnanee 
Miniatry, baratard aa it ia by dtimit 
from the Hanning Oomniiaioo for 
devaloiment and from other qtiaften 
to meet non-pbm, aim ilnvalinniaiitil 
obllEationi. HOw tbe pieaent poUdeal 
aet-up (acn up to tbIa challenga will 
be intereating to watdi. 


LABOUR 

Pll^t of Casual Workers in Railways 

Ttgaft 


THE grievancei of the nilwaya' tegular 
itaff, eapeolally the govammeBt’a pre- 
varioadon on pajaneDt of botma to 
them, are generally weO kaown. Wbat 
ia far leta known la dm pU|d>t of the 
large number of catual tod daSy-nted 
workmen ^jpiployed fay the nlbraya. 
Hiere are aome 8 bddi aueb 'ineguliu* 
employee^ in the railwiya, intruding 
a large manber of aubadtutea. Ibe 
railway)' caaual ataff nmnber S laUu, 
of wbom the conatruedon and open- 
line dividona emplay nearly 2 loldu. 
The inequity of using large number) 
of ao-called caaual worker) ia most 
faring In the oonttmetlon dlviafon, 
alnce Ita work li really of a perennlil 
nature — expanaion of die railway 
natwoik, bidldlag of dvU itnutmea, 
etc, aa well ti mainteimnoe of tbeaa 
for the fost alz mondia after the date 
of dielr opening to trafiBc. For Inatanoe, 
in the Howrah diviilon of Eastern 
Raitway, where oaaual woikera have 
ancceeM to tome extant ia orgnUag 
themaelvai, there |te 10,000 oiioal 
wodaei) engaged in ^ profacti now 
under oonitnicdoa. 

V 

Oonatmedon catual wocketa, it they 
are called, woA under the Inapectoi 
of Works (lOW) and tbe Henntnent 
Way Inspector (PWI) who in form le- 
pott to the Chief Engfoaer (Oinatnic- 
doo). Even after 10 or 15 years of 
GoatfoDOnt eopfoymeat^ these aoodled 
canal worker) do not grt die beoeAt), 
let alone die wages, that panaannt 
taotfonen enjoy. Catpeotoa, btadc- 
aanldia cboetidaia and.gaavDea ate 
laqaiaed to malntaia die wnd« under 
the wfaQa die dipa inu i yt o( 

IQW, <ngkn».Sltai«» namgb .glora* 


keeper), chainmen and Idialaiit virtu¬ 
ally on a regular baala. They earn any¬ 
thing between Ri 8 and Ri 14 per 
day, strictly on a no-woA-no-pay 
baaia. Continuous absence for 21 days 
even on medical grounds Invite) 
punishment in tbe form of pay out or, 
what Is called .in technical tenns, re- 
ducrion from project rate to dally rate. 
All casual workers are anppoaed to face 
sutomatic termination of employment 
after completion of three montha’ ser¬ 
vice. In practice wfaat it done h diat 
their employment it renewed after every 
three months, as few railway projects 
can be completed in three months. 
Caaual workmen dnw leraafn in cond- 
noous. service, provided they are not 
victhniied and thrown out of employ¬ 
ment by the all-poweifnl inapeotort. 

Sibnath Chatterjee ia the young 
leader of the Engineering .Staff Aaaocl- 
athm which came into exiiteoce in 1871 
to ameliorate ,the condltloaa of coaigd 
woken. He was recmlted aa a con- 
structlnu catual worker in 1988 for 
the Farakka project and aince dien he 
has been tervlcfaig the railways mth- 
qut a break and yet he is still a casual 
worker and, if the pieaent Inhuman 
system ia not dumged, he will ‘retire’ 
as a casual worker. 

The catual workmen are not endded 
to any benefits, aot even medlGal 
facllitlea, and their daily wage la 
miaerably low giveo present price 
levels. The system ia to haeitleis dut 
if a casual woker gati hart in die 
oouae of bit work, he fo danlad even 
fin^ ^d, let tfouc lo ufr toa tseatmant, 
Riillway hondtala do aot' itelt tMual 
mdnn wh<A - 'dsufk «o4i lot 


I - ■ tji ■- 
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the laiiw^ for yean together, arc 
not deem^ to be railway emplc^reea. 
Without the medleal identity card, die 
DMO In railway bospltala not at¬ 
tend to even serious aeddent caaea 
Construction work is hazardouf tad 
tbe rate of minor and major aoddeMs 
is very high. 

The lack of identity cards, showing 
them to be railway empkiyeea, creates 
other pibbleins also for caaual workeu. 
Their fob rajulret them to frequently 
go to railway yards and tometlmes 
crois them and while doing so they 
are invariably haraiaed by the railway 
police. Despite iqieated repreaentationa, 
the railway manigemeiit has failed la 
do anything to save them from tudi 
harassment. 

Railway projeeta are geneially loeat. 
eti in remote placet, but only kh alaa l s 
arc given, accommodation in tents 
while the rest are asked to ananga 
their own accommodation. How iD- 
paid labourer) are expected to mikt 
arrangement for accommodation nsai 
project sites defies knaginatton. Fkr- 
ther, casual workers ate often sent to 
remote stations on work and the aD- 
incliisive TA that they get Is Rt 4J0 
per day. 

Officers use casual worketa as do¬ 
mestic servants. Thus it i* not at all 
a rare sight to tee a ebainmm arailiiiig 
clothes in hit supetfor’s bouae. In tbe 
absence of sweepen. the work b dona 
by c«jn««l workers. 

What la truly reoiarkabk ii that the 
railway authoritiea have not even tried 
to start a dialogqe on decasoaiisation, 
despite repeated r epi ea en t a tiotis by 
workmen. Madhu Dandavate. the Rail¬ 
way Minister, has had to face angry 
demonstrations by hundreds of casual 
workers every time be has ceme to 
Calcutta to ceremoniously inauguiafc 
various railway projeeta.. Every thne 
he has assured tlie wuiken diat their 
case would be cmiiideted aympatheti- 
cally, only to forget the aaiuiaace Im¬ 
mediately on his dqpaiture from Cal¬ 
cutta. liie All-India Railway Empio- 
yen' Conference (AIREC) in its last 
mcnioiandum submitted to tbe CUaf 
Engineer (Oonstmetion), Eaitem Rail¬ 
way, made the following demanda, 
among others: 

(i) ahaoiptioa of 40 pec cent ol, 
ctamd wotkan woikiog ia the fiaidl 
igMmt pennancat pocta amoug eBea 
staff; 

(U)^ Imaediate pce p a fa tkin of • 
paad of eoaual woifcta at pog ' Ml^ 

'*«MS - 





mtr Boani’« letto of Novanber 12. 
1970, so tbit &iy nuqr be Aiorbad in 
letoltr dm IV Mtvice; 

(iU) stonuge of die mMcnipiilew 
prio^ of denying tke legitlinate nte 
tftet pteBMtiao; 

(iw) iboUtien of the vittm at 
pnuity, ie. redaction frwn ptr^eet 
rate to daily nte (amoont pifd to 
woricen who are recniited exelodvely 
for temponry fobs), on gronndi of 
■fawTice for more thin 20 diyt in i 
•Ix-month period; md 
M unction of cisnil leivc, UP 
ind pmes, FTQi and inedical fadli- 
Hu to caiml waricai;i ind tbeir 


fieaUien 

So fu ibe riila^ nidbotilifli have 
not conceded i iblgln - ihin i nd . Ibe 
ritMthu in other ;;mlt»aeii li notw 
thin tbit in the Baatern BaDway u 
the cued workers tbete an yet to let 
orgmiied. 

The permincnt railway enrplayees 
and their unioos bare ae far fonght 
aby of championing the cauae of the 
canal workers. Tbeia are many tea- 
tom why the Indian tn^ nnioD move- 


cany 'Old agtiHaW'-MM.'^' thag 
waee ap peaii and waaa h iga to dpnaiilla 
gOnmiwnt, indite diai tfcdr pter 
hlima are not aolved, tea ap l ea l li Wl 
Idnttreia wUt wiott to dfcate aotl^ 
— wbitour that mayaaeaiL IbaiaBW; 
shoeld at leait hawa fcen ae d atttetl o n 
on the tang ddiya wbldi now oeaac In 
the latticment <d minimuin wage dla- 
potei and pot famaid npragrtaoau Is 
deal wldi the preUem. Men len p ortant, 
it ebeuld ben epplied'ltc nebd to the 


nOAR 


Sirai Gall to Agricultural Labour 


THE. Blher Hefya Diet Maadoor Union 
(BUdU), ifUiated to the CPI, beid Iti 
- i Bn aath confennee in ficfatai from Jnne 
a to 24. Hie aum end eubetance of 
die delibetationa, qieachBi and reiohi- 
tilM at the conferaiice was i reaffirm¬ 
ation of the itrategy of taking dliputes 
to ooartf. Sue the master and wait, 
1 that w«s the advice given by the 
. Bnra to agrlcaltiiral labonrert. 

Net very Ite from the venae d the 
- BUWU ctiofereiioe, and exactly on its 
evening dqr, a group of landkirdi and 
policemen rantacked a village and 
ipniiied down four egrlcultntal laboatea. 
Iddoding a woman, whfle they were 
aeleep. The general secretary of die 
AU-fndla Ebet Mazdoor Union, F K 
Kodlyan, the pretldent of BKMU, 
Mwla IVisad, and tome letdea of be 
atata Dun Sabha vlatted the village, 
ft niihant a In Mohania polioe station, 
aad mat the hdiounrx who bad cur- 
■dved the attack. But all that these 
iaaden could do was to iasue a preu 
liatiiiutiit and make come demands 
tS^ payment of compenutkm to the 
beevaved bmlliea, immediate armt of 
the mutderen and grant of ownership 
,ri|tta to the land to the laboufeta, 
idiidb Bad been the booe of conten. 
tim between them aad ^ landlotds, 

' tbate btve been a nnmber of majar 
.ouw of violence agairut agrkaltnral 
labcunfa in Bibar in recent months, 
b dlbt4l Mock of MoD^hsT district, 
ey bu Hn t al Ubonteri btve been bear¬ 
ing the otaiaiight landhnda and 
potemneB ilnee March, when 4My had 
-19^1 ; (Ojiiglaiiiti of nadspayaiaat. of 
.tiwa. ibe Jam foor mmiAa ^py 


meat has come to its preaent pau, Bnt/i^“t diet ^while after lo^ /*Wi i ^ lu 
one of them surely is this exclusiviit l\many Undownari have bean foraad to 
attitude, as much in industry and W * IndWdnal 

clcsewhctc as in die rallwayt. Ubouieii, then it probaMy no vfflage 

la Bihar where the general wage laed 
^ gone np. 

The BKMU dou now and dun 
organise demonstrations of agricultnfal 

‘ifuItni'Al Tjlfwtni* labourera at block, district <w even 

icuiiurai IjUDOnr According to the report 

presented at.^ BKMU oonfeieoeo by 
^ die general ucfteaty, Yamuna Vema, 

in the March 20 rally In Ddbl, about 
have faced a series of planned attacks. xdS Iddi labonren fiein Bfhar had parti. 
one of them by the police diiecdy. clpated. The. report wu, however, 
After the most sericiis of the attadec, ailetnt on the progreu xaado since die 
the administration Inq^oaed section 144 Ust confuenu ci the BXbHl held ia 
in the area in order to break up any patna in July IWB. It bad^tben bean 
attempt to orgonlu the labonren to dacided that the BKMU would enrol] 
fight back. Alt the pardes have issued two iakfa primary members and 
statements and proteatt, but they have and train fiul-tlm wotkeri finna dw 
had no effect upon die local officials, block to the atate Mvd. 
policemm. «id Undlords. ^ 

In Bihar, perbapa aaore than even work of the organiaation ta bampeted 
elaewfaeie in the omtntty, the pollco l the OPJfk stien on eiectond poH- 
h« been openly colUiontlng with the 

landlords in attacks on agricultural ^ ^ letdeii and cmhei of die ngrt- 
labeurwa. Om reason fur this la that ctgtural labour union are naed. AU the 
a majority of polioamen, even lowly ,tniggla and cignniudona 
conattelta, come from the tipper castu bbHU are seen by the perty u nu- 
and landoeming strata. Ibe rde of the *odi of enlaiginf its vote base. Tba 
police in Bihar in respect of the atnig- pnrident of the SMU la a member 
gim of the rural poor is a burning issue ^ pariuanent who can derate litde 
which the BKMU conference should dnie to the actual atrug^ of agil- 
have dlacuoed, but it did not. labonren in Bihar. 

The CFTa agricaltmal '''labour wing A aig nl ff can t reaolntion paoied by the 
by and large thought only in ttims 'of BKMU conference vvu that caDliig np- 
putting praassre on locM nfflrials to mi agilniltDTsl labooreu to Bnk dielr 
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thhit:- 4^#*- J' <iiii *i. -Hii 
crftf Ifaa op* ' I mM M iiAm. 

„Sr 

bAoom* CM adsicnre mecM 

111 ^cU ftraaglef 0 J 9 o '* bcrffcf 
en«M>lty Wth the poor IdMCf. Hie 
obMcef cf (oA {nderaity an ir^ 
becante of tin fact that'tlM poor 
Uaaai aio tfmnadvee balf Ubourai 
duuiot aidiilat .mwly oo,» 
pradvoe of tlwir land. Hie asilM' 
tuial labounty do not have a noatue 
attitude towa^ medium kUana M. 
Tbay babe been actively auppornni 
the idwtii* atrdgik for fair ptloe of 
their produce and availability il Inr 
duatrlal producti at iair pricea and 
agalnat uie goversmeDt'a antl-ldaan 
tax poUdea. But at the aaiM tkne 
they alao eimeot a aympatbetic at¬ 
titude fim ^ Utam. WlA an thla 
In mind, the Bihar Kbot Meedoor 
Union hb been adopting a flexlfale 
policy and wUl continue doing so. 
But bow can one bb aeft towards 
tboie (Uaans] who bum the huts of 
the poor, treat dm agriooltuial 
labouiea like aoltnala and ben them 
in debt bondage aa a mattar of r^t? 
Huogb the editotiat apeaki at aa 
alliance between agriouttnial labonmn 
and amall and medlian peaaanta, the 


lam (• Wt ao aimple fiat X*«a 
inrplan p aipa nW ban'b doaalMaC >oil- 
doa ha the BOiar (Si and the balalad 
aeaUiation ^t only a p ee ai n t hbo ui 
united iiottt oen be viable conld well 
be taken to leftect die awphia paamif 
need for die labouMm’ luppoat for 
their own aaoUrian eauafa. Hie BKMtTa 
and the CSTt aim to get agrlenttnnl 
laboueen to for dm kltani’ ctnaea 
it fran^ widi danger fet dm fonner. 
Hm quBidOD necdi to he aiked cf dm 
CPI leaders whet the Xiian Sabha had 
been doing all these yean. Hm Klaaa 
ShUia remains. a purely aectarian 
orginlaatioa with limited objeodvea, 
and aa agitating for ao-called parity 
between prioeu of agrienltuial end la- 
duitiial prodneta by aeciirlng Inereaiea 
in the fotmar. Before calling upon 
agricnltoial labouren to ally vdth dm 
Urena In the atnig^ea id dm latter, 
the KMU iboold aaawar the queadon 
wfaetfaer the Kltan Sabba will work in 
the intereati of agrioultiual Ummeas. 
Civen dm etacnmatinoei of dm poUdoil 
party to wUefa both dm Kiian Sabha 
and dm BKMU are affiliated, tfaii la 
unllkdy to happen. 


KERALA 


Significance of Silent Vall^ 

. M P PMWHwra 


THE Silent VaUey Hydroeleotric Fto- 
iect la neither an unuiual one nor a 
apectaculor one. However, b haa. at¬ 
tracted, for the first thne in the history 
of any hydel proiect In India, the criti¬ 
cal attention of the sdeodfic couimn- 
nity in the country. A vigoroua pubUo 
de^te la now taking place about the 
proa and oooa of this project. Hiii 
debate hat acquired an importance 
much wider than the problem of Silent 
Valley. The Kerala State Electridty 
Btrnrd (KSEB) began work on the pro^ 
ject mote (ban three yeaii ago and it 
baa alteaih' spent more than two croret 
of nqieef on It, During the past two 
yeari it has announoed to dm public 
nearly a doaen tlmea that the Hanning 
Board haa given clearance for the otma- 
truodon ef the project. Hm fittt really 
la that it hu not sdS - obtained aiqr 
tdearance fram the Planning Beard or , 
dm Depaltment of Saltnce gnd Tbdi- 
? ' nology. kforaiji.;' Decal had to aamre 
dm state Chief Mhditar tli^ aanotloa 
would he h a u ed for dm project, Irtee- 
.iwtdve of dm m cnmni a ridgd Mis of dm 
S****'? ^ Tsrl ma l g t y, CanM at da t or 
'-..fm #ms;.4:di»^oisstdaki»giwte^ 

: i.;,' W-' ■ 


It has now become ou the one hand a 
question of prestige for the KSEB, the 
Kerala governmmt asd the Nme 
Miniater, while 00 the other hand the 
scientific community in the country is 
beoamlng Increasingly aware of the 
significance of Silent VaUey. 

The important queriloo that is 
taking shape is this; do we really have 
a policy for technology and develop¬ 
ment? What ia the nde of scientists, 
of politicians and of poblic debate in 
fonnulatlBg thh policy? The debate 
baa opened the eyes of sdeotists/ 
tedmologii^ on the iaqiottence of con¬ 
tact with the petqile. Today the 
adentists on finding dm people on the 
other ildek only becoun they have 
foiled to educete them in dnm and 
place before them aitanative aoludonn 
Their oontaet with politicians, if aver 
dmre waa any, war only on problemi 
other' than ef sCieace and science 
poUoy. Hm risidt waa^ for example in 
dm oaaa of SUem VaB^i dm l up pre e - 
xioa of the nport of a atudy team oi 
dm Xmala Pbrem Ihgaareh bedtuto 
uAieh oalagDckaDy tapcawtiiaided that 
4to.Ai«a'shoeld he d^i^.aa a Biaa- 



Jillrir. MW 

plrnra Beaatv# and dm xrojeet dmndh- 
ned. Hm Tadc Forcsi of dm Nodoaal 
Gommittet for Enviramnental Plamriiig 
and Co-ofdinadoo under die leader¬ 
ship of Zafir Fhtefaally wldibcld nne- 
don for dm project for e long tiaui 
But nnfortunetely the questhm was 
posed Sf an instance of the Centril 
government's antipathy to Kerala, 31 
neglect of Mriibar, etc, and, p^ti- 
caUy pr ess u ri s ed in this manner, die 
committae luggeoted dm adtvtioB of a 
number of safeguard meosurei inchid- 
ing a five-year enviroomentil mosdtof- 
ing progranune befon dm co mm ence- 
mem of die project However, reports 
from the site lodicate how selective 
destruction of the very Bote and fauns 
which are to be protected is going on 
so that after a year or ao if there te 
nodiing to protect the enviroaiiienia- 
Ust’i case will be cMeated d* facto. 

SnjmT Vsiunr 

The Silent VaUey U in Faighat <Es- 
trict of Kerala. It contains India’S last 
substaodsl stretch of tropical a v ug r e e u 
forest and Is the only vestige of ntar- 
virgin forest fai the whole of Western 
Chats. The area remained near-virgla 
for Bgea because it was im ptnetraHe. 
It is estimated to have a condnuons 
record of not leas than 50 mUlxm yean 
of evoItittOD. It is unique in msay 
ways. Its flora Is so diverm and cem- 
plea that plant hreeden would find it 
an invaluable gene pooL One caaiMt 
predict dm nature of the X>eea Be- 
volutions’ that mi^t be haaldiid by 
dlls yet untapped gene pooL It is dm 
only area wfakfa can be used as a re¬ 
ference, unalter^ by anditopogeoic 
activities. Its fama too is very rich. 
It is Important for the survival of a 
number of endangered species, parti¬ 
cularly of Moose Silemit, about baU 
the known worid popiilatiao of which 
lives here. The importance of this 
species lies in dm fact that it is the 
only true arboreal (tree dwcBia^ 
monkey wUeb is of extreme hnportaooe 
in undentanding dm bkdopcal and 
social evolution of man. Its exUnctian 
will mean loss of one more link In dm 
ebain of human evolotioa. TfaCK 
are some of the dwracteriatics which 
wUl irreversibly be changed once dm 
pn^ect to takn tqi. Obviously it to 
difiieult to impute quantitatively, the 
ecat of dda dtotroctlpa. But dim an 
other ogpeeli toa 

Taa Paogtor ' 

Hm SUaat' Valley FMjact envlaafss 
the coaeti ' uoti oo of a dam acrom KM- 
ftfondm, a ttfimtaiy «f Bfaarataptoiha, 
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ftowlOff < hr o u ^ iStm Silent Valley with 
a view to produce 60'MW U 6nn 
electric power (S2& million uolta of 
energy conually) end to facHiUte irri¬ 
gation of 10^000 bectarei of land in 
Palghat cliatrict 

Tbece are sonio people, who can be 
technically called sdeutUts ur techno- 
loglits, «'ho argue that only 10 per cent 
of the SiUnt Valley forest area will 
be inundated by the reM^rvuir and 
the TiisX would rematn intact. The 
argument is similar to that of one who 
itmovici the bottommost earthern pot 
from a stack, couiing the rest to come 
tumbling down and then argues that 
he has touched only one pot and £i 
responsibie only for that. Tho cbiidbih' 
nL'.<;s (>f the argument is obvious. There 
are, howeviT, mtfu dire and direct 
consequeoceB hydroelectric protects 
which have to lx: token into account 
uhi/e making a costdienofit analysis. 
This asi)ect is, howoveu’, not unique to 
Silent Valley I*loject; 

It has now been well established 
that profects involving large-scale im¬ 
pounding of water can have a number 
of ufter-offects, which might not have 
Ijeen thought ^ earlier. The disastrous 
earthquako in Koyiui in 1968 has been 
attributed to the weight of water in 
the Koyua reservoir. The effect of 
Aswan High Dam on the Nile Delta 
> lias bet^n disastrous. Stoppage of flood¬ 
ing and consaqueot loss of fertility, 
jncR'.ase of jtoil toxtolty due to absence 
pf flooding, rudttctkKi of still and ocoi- 
aofpfcnt rapidity of current clusing ac- 
cwlerated crosioa of banks, stagnation 
of wjit<;r and consequent increase in 
mostiuituet and diseasea eapecloliy 
bffhafY/a, have all added together, re¬ 
quiring a further investment of 1,500 
miifion dollars, in fact more thgn the 
original project cost, for motional cor¬ 
rection. 


intense u it is pUai, )aadU 

sliding is frequent’ ‘during ntodieKiaii 
weQs and ponds axen dty vfi 

during summer, perasuiiil icings dis¬ 
appear, and even dMnldsg water is 
becoming scarce. 

None of this eitpeclence hat been 
takfo into account in fdnmilhting the 
Silent Valley rm^ect Even today the 
importance of dieao htetoa baa not 
been recognised by the planners of tbe 
pniject. While the ecemoode ben^ts, 
whk-h too will be dieted shortly, of 
the project to the loeal population ate 
tnmipeted, the possible dbeconomtea 
are suppressed. 


dg' riyat' tf ptoftK v i&a 


Ec(mi>mic iKssamrAMCB 
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Neanr home, the oQierience of the 
Ifluhhi Project ttives uh a serious twii> 
tog. Thane are no mom any natural 
forests Jn that area. Though the con¬ 
struction of tile project was .tarted in 
1867 only, an approach mad was 
constructed as early os 1854 which 
opened up the hitb^o inaccessible 
■mas for encroachment by large num¬ 
bers of people. 28 years o4 unitocrupted 
Ingress of population accelerated by 
the piultictore project combined with 
calfoBi clear fdBng of thonaands ol 
heotaree of biest area by a project 
staff btiaafuUy Ignorant of what they 
were doing, resulted In a diMtic oti.ng. 
iu the wlcio climatic conditioaB in the 
t^glon; the aumracT beat 4a aow is 


Tbe Ijencfits due to the projects can 
lie broadly classified into two: One, 
thus* due to tho economic activitic, 
made possible, throughout the state, 
by the additional avaAabilily of ^2 
m/lliuo units of elaotrical energy; .e.1 
tiso, those which affect the Idea] popu¬ 
lation, namely avallaUUty of irrigation 
water for 10,000 hectana land and 
local employment generation during 
ootutruction time. 

As far as just aleotriclty genention 
N concerned, it is imsnaterial whether 
it is from Silent Vflley Project tsr from 
some other projocta —for eumido, 
any one among fhe many other pro¬ 
jects on the anvil- The argument, put 
fonvnrd by KSEB la favour of Silent 
Valley are (1) Malabar area is short U 
electricity, (ii) Kmtiyadi is dm only 
station Id that area and Silent Valley 
with its very high head of 857 melers 
is olivrously the neat dmice; (ill) bdk 
transmission to Malabar from the 
IdukkI and Sahatigirl will result in 
large transmlasicn line lofses; and (iv) 
it is criminal to allow (be waters to 
flow into the seas, umi.cd 

Noliody can dispute tW Malaliar 
area is craving for more power, Tbe 
average per capita consumption in the 
four districts of -Mgtebar is 33 imits, 
«^ut one-fourth of that of ^ rest of 

KeraU. Is this due to eaieigy shortage 
today in Kerala? No. Kenla ut« only 
W per oent of its energy ptodnctloa. 
The rest it ^vao to aeitfibontfiig 
atttoi. Is it becauae there arc no pomr 
Itatioos in the Malabcr aieefi Is it bt- 
cause power HT iineef No. is 

being trajumitted-hi-buOc ga 220 XV 
lines over Malabar to Mywm and no¬ 
body will agree to tfat er g um sat ri..r 
Him loiaet half the . wr^ wffl be mote 
than Une Km$ it the futdier end. 
finally, wuta of grtgiflilpitiha thior art 
Wt mote jeetdoof tHeidiaai laQi- 


or aaay oAw ihNiii-' 

Aa far ea the cssotag leer yeiia sin 
oonoerned, MriAer arSa nnaot 
upon Silent ViOq!;. Jt baa to. gat fte 
necenary powtr ItCBt tlie 
ba systemt. Without doing CM. 
centradng tttenUon an dw ' byM 
project, tbe peo^ of Mdabar an 
going to get leal deotridtr. Btrda b 
not a big atate and then, ia not nacli 
meaning in region-wtoe Iwtaeeieg gf 
generation, eoedally with 220 KV and 
400 KV tranimiadoa'lyataM. Kven 
if one iTgnea for n mtM geognpU-. 
cally balanced genentioa patten, 
Malabar area doea not pioclde miaqr 
sites for hydro atstloas. Hie total 
potential of the ana la about fijsOO 
miUioii unlti, again^ 1^800 "dlHo f. 
units for the ubote of Kerala, Of daan 
a good number are ridden wift lolat- 
Btate diiputee. Hie «... S wwi.« hydro 
energy availability for ^ UalSber 
region by 1068-88; even asnunllig *h.r 
Silent Valley will ba ocnnutMlQoed by 
diat time, will bo only 1.000 wdlUpn 
units, whereat the es^pected dememf 
of the aree could be around 2,800 mil- 
Uott units. The rest bis fo be tiaae- 
■nitted from other parts of Kenh or 
generated in tbe regina bom ooal- 
burning tbramal atatioiu, tlowover the 
KSEB has got a near-religloua dijeo- 
tion to thennal atatiaoa and when dm 
suggestion about a thermal atatfon in 
Malabar ana came from Cotral gov. 
erument officials, foe state gnwn m mimt 
categorically lejecfed it. The dniple 
fact is that foe maximum potaatial 
per capita hydro energy avallabUity in 
Kerala is only about 300 ualta. UnleM 
alternative sources of alectricaj energy 
are found, Kerala wiU experhoce 
energy shortage by 1880, even if all 
the hydro tooroea an tipped by that 
time. Jn fola context foe c""*, o «i U ^» ^ 
sum VaDey Profeot, (829 miHiaa 
units) when competed wifo Pcojaafoitty 
(2,000 ffiinioo units) and Ifoiigaiibatty 
(1,300 million unlti) is petauii. ria for 
u electrical energy availabiHty to 
Malabar area is coocemad, foe inaat 
rational ndutioa is immediate gapping 
of thbe 220 KV Idokb-Myaote Une 
foBowmd by foe oaeatraotiaa of a foac- 
mil atatlan in Uilihtr. TUi i fro« ft 
will give ooBiatriiclkia job oppoc hin itfta 
for the local peivle. 

IixnaoR lanoKiaaM 

The -Imjett-la aqppcaed 4c give 
wate for Mgaiiiig 10,OQO hadtew of 
land. Onr major ifoac tM|iy bifamtimi ■ 
SWfMa cfofo :| H» ea uJ ,tft4)dgart|>o; 
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r j^.howMir, Alt A not 

ii llw Aia OftOOO 
'-. '^ietlini'iiid ena Ant, not ■ccoriHiv 
t^Aa *Midi «f DeiiMl** Iw 

4|n(iinltit piSy if it' ou givn Ai xa- 
itamiit«{ imAt at An le^nlrtd 
'plneo na4 It An mqu l rt d Ane^ aoan 
of wUeb nqnlnainaA ii being met 
by' fimi itrfgitiolL' lA Inigitlon bn 
him found llw^ anin, leUaUeb regn- 
htnbls and chain cepitil Inyw l meni 
^ haotnn beiiig Ian Ain i Abd of 
cumI iniguloa By Avactlng Bi 00^ 
■pimpn In lift AdgMfaa ud EtU ot 
- Ant imouBt on’ tnuundiAtt ud dU- 
tribntian Mllibir ucn onn gat dl Aa 
babafti wfalah Silent Valley FMfeet 
nfawW- ptovlA for It A a matter of 
ipo to Area yean. 

TUni H can be aeco that on the 


iNvtlai liiivn bean peofit- 
endyr.Suiting for and ^t«Mng fw lli 
implameiitatioii. It b a baronlian taxi 
to revena Aa pqmlir momwiftmi 
oraated by inch a ntovantent Fropa- 
ganA abM the great poaiibflitlei’ ot 
Ae prafeot (Aey alwtyi report MO MW 
Inetaid of 190 MW initiUed and 00 
MW fina), about the ^MboM of put¬ 
ting monl^ above man, Aa tall claim 
about aagaguarda, tba inainnatlon that 
tboia who oppoae the project are agenb 
of ninitinationali, the acpnaailoa of 
ttepnwAedy attitude to Kenda and in 
piiticidar to. Malabar >- aU Aeie make 
ratioaal anabda dlffiodt Tba people 
of the area want (a) iamcdiale acti¬ 
vity A Ae ana fo aaaure that Aey 
am no longer neglected, and A) tangi¬ 
ble beneSta by way of power, irriga- 
tioq and, moat intpottant. Job <vpar- 


baaia of teAne-aoooamlo oonxlden- 
tioni, Ae Sllant Vallay noject la nai- 
Aar abaohrtely unavoidabie nor la Ae 
bait aoAtlaii. StlU it la voy 

AOcult to letraoa the atepa. Whyf - 
Tbia praiect baa been a loog-Aer- 
Uhed dmam of Aa peigila of Malabar 
A general and of Aa peo^ of PaAi- 
Aabnanna and Mannai^iat tafoba it 
pardcular. For the part twenty yean 


tnnltiea. However the Inatioiial iniiat- 
anee of Kerala State Electricity Board 
on Ae Sllobt Valley Frojeot A prafet- 
anoe to any hi the oAar bydro-electnc 
profecta within the atate and its cate- 
gcnlcal Tdection of a Aatmal Jtatlon 
rnako Ae lAiatioa wooe and if oaa 
tuaiiectx that them are big vetted 
Intereata at woric, one cannot ba 
blamed. 


FBDLffHNES 

Before the Mf>st Honourable 
Supreme Court 


J06E-HABU SISON ia a poUtlcal 
pritoaer A Ae FUlApiiMa who hu 
bean levetely tortured by repreaenta- 
tivea of the Marcoe-governmeitt and 
vAoaa life oo nt fa m ia to be A danger. 
He wai aiTOried wiA hia wife luUet 
and Area other coenadea on November 
10, 1977, anl haa rince been kept A 
oorigdate iioletlao. Fretidant Marooa 
hai A m atenad to ezeoute Siaon, u a 
watnlng fo the mounting peo^’i mda- 
tanee A tba FblUppAet. 

In bit oonntty, Jtiae Marla Slaoo ii- 
wdl ^nowD aa a pditlcal leader, A Aa 
decade of Ae 1960, be tpetAeaded Ae 
moveme nt to eapoae and oppoM XJS- 
d oBiin a fl e n over Ae FbUippAea and Ae 
anbaarvtonoe to US-Atamtti by At 
mgAto of Fteaidaiit Marooa. Ha fonn- 
dad aevaral progiaittve ogginltotlont, 
md ii gaaeinliy. eonaidafed to be. Ae 
Aelrmati of A*, re aitAllilieil OonV' 
mnaiM Ftoty of Ae F M gpl B e a (OFF), 
i. .’BfeoBr h o wevar, baa pto- 

.l aid wid e «l a poat, tad «Ua(od«i. A 
|S0|;’«| a. ywg. rt t ilat at Ae^OiA 


vaiaity of tbe Fhilippinet, he publiihed 
a volome of vene called 'Brotfaer', 
whiA wai widely acdahnad in leviewa. 
Ai the height of the American Atervea- 
tion in Vietnam he wrote the fimoui 
poem “Bird of IVey”. Even more im¬ 
portant am U worki on biitoty, like 
“Struggle lor Natlatial ' Democracy’' 
(1967). 

Ai the youngeat profoator aver to be 
appoAted A bit country, Siaon became 
an ardent foUoiyer of Ae nadoniHat 
ideology, proixranded by former Sena¬ 
tor Qaio M Secto. He Joined the 
Student Cuftmtl Aetodittan of Ae 
Univeraity Ae iHuHppinti vAitb or- 
ganijatloo revived natlonaliam at a 
powerful factor u Ae univnattiet. 
After a abort itay A Indoneaia, be 
returaad to. fourid Ae Kabataang 
Makabtyin (KM). TMt Fatriotle TouA 
AaiecArion tattoiied Ae ybuag towage 
meei egabtot Ae axictlng. 

eociil vateat end to.toika wlA Ae 
o p p r eeead .’Wethafi ai^'. peaeatoli for 

AA iMq^oee., jeaette Men* daB- 

■ 


vered many taOa A wfaiA be eharply 
analyeed tbe baiic ptoblcras of the 
Filipino people and p ropo ie d a 'natio- 
nal-deinocratic programme’ for tbe libe¬ 
ration of the matere of hie country. 

Siaon it alleged to be Ae c h a irm an 
of the Gotnmuniit Farty of the FhiUp- 
plnea (OFF) whote writingt undo: the 
pen-name of ’Amado Guerrero’ conitl- 
tute Ae main Aeoretical gnidelinet 
for Ae Fhilippine realatance. Among 
tbe moat vrell-known of theae are 
'l^iilippine Society and Bevolutiaa’’ 
(written A 1969) and “SpeciSc Qiarac. 
terittict of Our Feople'a War” (dated 
December 1974 and providing gnide- 
lAet for tbe people’! war A ri>e FfalUp- 
pines). 

The QP has grown out of 39 years 
of communist history A tbe country. 
It was m.eatablia}ied A 1968, after tbe 
old party bad degenarated. ' Over the 
lait ten yean, tbe OFF bat eapanded 
its mcnfoetthlp from - lome 20 at .its 
founding to several thousands at pre¬ 
sent. Farty-etructures eriit A all 
regioiu of the archipelago, and A aplte 
of stiff repression and Ac arrtat of 
many top-leaders, Ae C7F contimiet 
laading tbe revoIutioDary movement 
unabatedly. 

The New People's Army (NFA). 
the military wing of the ComnmnUt 
Forty, has been aUe to gain deep roots 
amongst the peasantry. Strongly em- 
phasising poUtklsatioD of Ae pepsAit 
massea u precondition for efftotive 
mUitary resistance, Ae NPA has mo- 
biliaed around one milBon villagers A 
sunrart of its people’s war. Jbae are 
moreover increes^ figns eff a ‘rap¬ 
prochement' wiA ^ MNLF, the Moto 
National Llbenitioa Front. 

Jote^Uria Sisoo’a contributAn to 
the strug^ fm nattonal and social 
liberation by tbe Filipino peo^ ia 
beyond any doubt Ftar tan years, Slson 
has led Ae lUUppAe leaiatance from 
tbe underground. HU capture or deaA 
carried a $46,000 reward. Hb deten¬ 
tion hat, however, A no way stemmed 
the advance of the people’s revduHoit 
Jeae-Maria Siaon remains the national 
symbol of Ae Philippines. 

Tbe following sAtament by Josr- 
Maria Siaon wai originally intended to 
be rend A opes seision before the 
FUAvAe Sigmme Oouit during a 
icbednled heniAg on .March 13, 1970, 
but the said hearing sAich arose from 
Aa fcabent eonmt petithm Sled on 
SUon’i belmlf was poe lp oiie d Ada- 
Ssdtely, 

“nie eAttonent d a e u fci a A deUfl. 
Ar one! atid inlimiMin tre ntus e w ap- 



I 00 «ino6 Us oil Nov- 
u^ber 10< IffTT. Hb eqwrienoo rf 
toctni* la the biad* of militaiy ioter- 
lOftioa If caaanoii to muy p<dltfc»] 
prifonetf UTfftfd ilnce Ae proctoof. 
tioa of lofrtial liw In 1S72. Hoxvever, 
Jntgtli end Mverity of lui folitai)’ 
oonflnfment lad eiudifinmofit at dm 
mfliHim im aeciirity stodode of dm 
Fhaippine Army MiUtary Security Unit 
at Fort Bonifado are unprecedented. 

• 

I wu arretted together with my 
wife and three other peraona on Nov- 
endier 10, 1977, at Barrio Fhgdalagao 
Norte, San Fernando, La Union. 1 was 
In traniit to a ttudy conference of de- 
moentic leaden on the lubject of "The 
Faadst DIctatonhhip and the Demo¬ 
cratic Movemenf. Thif If the fint 
time that I atate in the hearing of my 
captora the purpoae of my pieaence 
where 1 wat arretted. 

I have no conqilaint about the man¬ 
ner of my arrett, except one important 
- point. ‘Ihe arreating ofBcera did not 
catty and did not thaw any fudldtl 
warrant or even executive order tpeci- 
^ring the peraont and thingt to be 
aaiced Indiacriminately in graif violt- 
tica of Section 3 of the Bill of Bi^ti 
of the 1973 Conitltutlon. 

■ 1 pettomny take U^y the inUmlda- 

toiy acta and worda of thoia who ar- 
teated me and I do not mind even the 
feet that I waa puahed to bard Into a 
vehicle that my eyeglaaset were broken 
and daatrayed at the riak of damage to 
my eyei and that my ahine were gaihed 
and Imiiied. 

Soon after J wu brought to the C-2 
oflioa at Camp Crame, the then captain 
Virgino Satdajeno, wbo introduced 
hlmilf aa a PC legal officer, wu afldng 
me to make a written atatement, I aaid 
firmly that I could not make any state. 
meat until I had a lawyer of my choice. 
My aneited compankw and 1 jointly 
'> and separately aAed for accen to legal 
coni^ and relativea. 

At •omethne put II PM of Novem¬ 
ber fO, 1677, I wu blindfolded and 
braoght to what 1 would later find out 
after aeveni months to be the Military 
Saoufty Unit of die PhUippinr Army 
af FYott Bonifada I wu pushed Into 
a apiall, luflocating room with a board¬ 
ed up window. On the succeeding two 
days, I wu subjected to rdaya of inter, 
rogatort wbo k^ uUi^ who wu 
i n ppu ae d to be my aucoetaor in the 
Gommuniat Party, bestdu other ques- 
f almply rduied to answer any 
<ct questiona or parried them by 
jny rijdit to legal counaaj «t 
dtawiaf my intwnigaten Inm aameV- 
I ppiWti^ Amoialoa. Among tim toftr* 
kjrbfiMofh xraa Saldajem> wlm otaaa e«< 


Nowanber 11 and ni rf 'fe a Je ma. 

,«peste,]Iy to roahe a wrfttan state- 

meat. I maintained aa befoto tliat I 
would not make any atatemeot wlQiont 
a lawyer of my ehofcei 

puNcmxa sHD Waaam Goan 

Event! took a very draatio tom bet¬ 
ween 8 and 9 FM on Novembar 13, 
1977. On the allOfation tint 1 wu 
tiying to tseapp. I waa blindfoided 
with my own shirt and h a ndmfi ed b^ 
hind my back by the then Lt Meldior 
Acosta, acting OO of the HHC of 
MSU (1 came to know Ua real name 
only on June 23. 1878). After a while, 
another person name to subject 
me to barrages of Btt blows on die 
chut and fioating albs. My auaUant, 
together with ttill another person, 
interrogated me on su^ queationt u 
wbo are the AFP oficara connected 
with the CPP, the armed strength and 
diapotiUon of the NFA, aouioes of 
funds, bouses or bairtos to wUdi 1 
would go in case of successful ecape, 
and so on. I wu uauslly given several 
bkAn for every iqitesticla that wu 
asked. It seemed that my assailant wu 
never utUfied with my answers u he 
kept on hitting me. The punching 
seuion must have lasted for at least 
an hour. 

I wu sid»eqiiendy chained to a cot 
by one hand and one foot, with the 
use of handcuffs. The room wu duk 
when 1 removed the blindfold with free 
hand. But a large fiaalili|d>t wu con¬ 
stantly on and locusad on my face. I 
was kept awake by two young men In 
their twentiu who alternated in asking 
me questions that had been uked of 
me during the punebing session and 
also in making death thruts and in¬ 
sults. I wu repeatedly told that I 
would he Idilcd u if J had been in 
the act of escaping If I did not 'co¬ 
operate''. A pisbol wu always pointed 
It me by one of the two men who 
said from time to time thkt I would 
be disposed of the following day. He 
kerpt on ktddng at the foot of tlm cot. 
He would alio make a motion of wanN 
ing to hit roe and the other man would 
pretend to hold him back. It wu ob- 
vioas to them that I was not Iniiinld- 
ated. They would cuiw whenever I 
told them to let me sleep or to learn 
methods of Investigatipn from Haw^ 
Flve-O. 

Thronghout the morning, nomi and 
early afteraooi) of NovemW 14, 1877, 
two nen wbo were apparently oAceis 
alternated in Intenogoting and ke«p- 
ing me awake, One mm welled threats 
atxwt a scheme to ftalih ipe of. The 
other had • menoefiifK style —CalUnf 
fomefnlly ind nuriiiijiany -fteadog eoe 


ge^ te' 

questioaii ^^ddi nr men oB atiwWM 
woidd venture to anewtef. 

At about 4 FM of Novemlite, 14, 
wu again blindfoWed u a stearin ^ 
nwf, ceme into the roonK I te** amh 
to oee arano of thesn, eapetJl^ the oite 
wbo loolnd Uka a senior aOoer (he wu 
later ideotified to me u Od Migl4 
Ante when be oante to my room with 
Chpt Saldajeoo on July 14, 1978). My 
free bond and free foot wat abadM 
by basdouffi to tho oots 
comiplcitdy bound to "tt)® 
of wator wa* bn>ught iDe A fac* towol 
wu placed acrou my pou and-moadi. 
I bad to be pinned down by the should, 
ers as I kept on strtggUnt -lifting <hn 
u^er part of my,body. ' tnovimf ®y 
bead vigoronsly and at tknea luoceed- 
Ing in looaenlng the blindfold and 
seeing the facet of my tonnentors. At 
one point, someone had to ait down 
on my stomadi to hold me down u 
the water cure was in progreu. Water 
WM ponred into my nostrlis through 
the towel and my month wu beild shut 
for strangidatkm effect in order to 
forte me to leek relief and answer 
quutions. From dme to time, a gun 
barrel wu poked into my mouth, espe¬ 
cially when I did not malce any answer 
or said anmeflilng that my tonnentors 
did not like or appeared not to believe. 
They also repeatedly , threatened to 
pubject me to deotrlo ahocb before 
they would kill me, 

'The itrangulatlon semion most have 
taken some six hours. I wu asked 
ahoDt eighty-five questloos which I 
would later be able to trdmlate. These 
were repeated ao many times u my an. 
sweri appeared unsatlsfaclnty to my 
tormentors. I had to suffer even for 
nwiSs and pseudonyms I wu cosnplete- 
ly ignorant of* 1 slm hsd to suffer even 
for the names of mountains and bar- 
rios I was not aware of. The qnettioni 
were Interrupted with tnsnlls and death 
ftireata. 

My torroentois were meet penlatent 
on such questions U the whereabouts 
of RodoKo Salu, mensbers and staffers 
of the Centra] Cesnmittee of the GPP 
hnd so-called undaground houie; AFP 
offiotm and idighnis leaders connected 
with tile underground; Ideotitim of 
CPP leedets in the regfont; CPP aourom 
of funds and aupposed bustneu enter- 
piisea; whereabouts of my children; 
contaots with thw Chiosee Commanlit 
Party; the killing of- Judge Piteo; uid. 
leasoQi for my having idced for atterv 
neya Didmo Dsivid m my hwyaft. 

Towards the, end of ^ atranfdte 
tfon aeealon,. tehte I wag about to .flA- 
aiteop ^ 





oa me 

Vot ill tinb ttmilm, my 
tM Miei aendw aneweci, 
.Mielc.-wid bull .and trip wire, I wai 
witbeot food and rimp for aboot 
t um i t y rtt horn*, btm ^ faegbobif of 
liia,ljnb°l»lo» aMaton to tbe end of the 
ittdlMblatioR HaalfiO. Even after tbe 
watpr cure,' two relayk of Interrogaton 
atU fame after my meal ao tiiat I wae 
not ^blo 10 re^ until anmnd mldniid>t 
VmU NovenUmr 17, 1877, relayi of 
lacerroaaton would come to the room 
every inomiiiA afternoon and eveolnf. 
The flmt intenogaton would come ai 
eariy ai 5 or 6 AM and the lait inters 
rogatoa would depart oa late aa 1 AM 
or 2 AM. 1 had to maintain my witi 
and Integrity even aa I wai In tome 
date and wai not allowed to recover 
ooealdetely from the punching and 
water cute. J auflned duet paint at 
a rault of the punchei and water core 
and my handi were numb bom the 
wriat down at a reanlt of ^ ovier> 
tlditoeaa of tbe handcuSt during the 
torture teaakm. It would only be after 
two montha that I would fully recover 
from the cheat paint and after thtee 
montha from tbe numbneta of my 
haada. 

fitxn November 15 to November 
17, 1977, I wai otwaya bUndfdlded by 
the guarda befdrt the intenogaton 
entarsd my ceU. Queationt already 
aakod during the itrangulation aetalon 
of November 14 were merely repeated 
ad tmuarnn. On the morning of Nov¬ 
ember 17, acmeone came to offer a 
deal! my reunion with my wife In ex¬ 
change f<a the nmne and wbereabouta 
of one regional aectetary of the Com- 
munlat Party of the FbiUppines. I 
merely ground my teeth at him. 

On the late afternoon of November 
17, 1977, Soldafeno came with another 
offloer. Thia Ume I waa not blindfoldad. 
Saldafeno came to offer that I would 
oeaae to be tormented and interrogated 
if I made a atatement dial would in¬ 
criminate myadf and no odien. All 
that I waa suppoted to do waa do de¬ 
clare that I am Amado Guerrero, Chair¬ 
man of the Onttial Oommlttee of die 
Commuiuat Party of tbe Fhdlppinee, 
It war dear to me that die itate- 
ment woa being extorted from me, al- 
thon^ Soldajeno and hla companion 
outwardly oimducted tbemadvea Ulce 
eadmnen. In view of whet 1 had al¬ 
ready undertone and waa atUI mtder- 
_oiag and alao la view cf dm danger 
diat .oiqithiag opuld be dqne to me and 
Chid W. diiwed of. me -wtiila I waa 
Id-aelttiey qpnanement; I. aoeeptnd 4e 
at tddtthmal eaadlM diot 


tlm ataMMOt would Indudy a part 
dedoriag that I would not be making 
any odiar atatement white I did not 
yet have a lawyer of choice and 
while I wti atfll in the' onatody of the 
military; and that wi^ald joon be 
preeant in court 

What kept running thtoo^ my mind 
wu diat my eustodlonn hod aamplea 
of my algoatnre, diat 1 could he UDed 
aod later claimed aa a suicide and that 
a aiatament.ln my name would be 
forged .wHh nry dead dmmh impreseed 
on it to clinch authradcity. I waa not 
oaDcamed with saving nry life beoauao 
I waa aware that dm dtath penalty 
would be applied on me under Bepub- 
Ue Act 1700 by incriminating myaelf 
oa no lew than dm CPP Central Com¬ 
mittee Chairman. I was actually being 
cCmpelled to sign a death warrant. But 
my uppenncet conocm.waa to piacinde 
the poiaihle fahrioetioa of > stamment 
that would Incriminate odiera and 
malrt me appear as ooe ahameleaaly 
untrue to die demociaUc ceuae. 

Even in being flexible while stirAing 
to my principles, I aUD had doiibtt 
that my toRoentori would honour the 
agreement between me and Sal^leno. 
It hdped to resolva my doubts fay 
thinking that my adf-incthnination 
would he quite aatidying to the highest 
aufhoritiei of the regbne. I recalled 
thet Mirooe bed prejudged roe by 
pointing to me Os Anudo Guerteiu, 
CPP Ohaimun, in bia horddet "To¬ 
day's Revolution! Democracy'' (1971). 
The piefudgment waa In need of a 
basis, no marter bow artlficia]. And 
my intertogatoia would look too stupid 
If they could not get that 

As a layman deprived of legal coun- 
sd. I also thougfat ihat if I introduced 
on untruth into the atatement, dut 
would make it entirely false If I would 
later be able to reiHidiate the atate- 
ment hy proving the untruth, and ita 
cbataoter oi the fruit of caercion. I 
wai able to introduce the untrnth into 
tbe atatement I did ao in the honest 
belief of counleilng and outwitting the 
unoonatltutUitul methods applied on 
me to extract the statement. But my 
lawyer now tdla me that the mllitaiy 
proaecutora will disoluteiy refuse to 
allow evidence to debunk whet they 
will laaiat on aa e mtf-ooufeesioa, ra- 
gardkas of Iti false haais in fact 

Aa a farmer teacher of political 
science, I have eome qndentanding of 
the right agalnat adf-tacrimlnation, 
eapacially, In the 1935 Oonititutian. 
Thue, I toelaUd on having a lawyer of 
my dioloe and I refnao^ .tu nxte any 
atatement when I co«M Whw my 


custodians allowed me in the days 
before November 13, 1977 and after I 
was compelled to make the statement 
dated November 18, 1977, I wrote 

letters asking for legal oounaal. But 
my Jetten were never allowed to reach 
the lawyers of my choice, Attyx David 
add Diokno, and odier addressees like 
my leladvet and “Task Fbree Detail 
neea" of the AisociatioB of Major 
Beligioui SujyerioTa of dm Philippinea. 

I still have copiea of the letten ai>d 
these are noted In my accoun t dated 
June 23. 1978 

Having a formal knowledge of the 
right agalnat aelf-tnctimination or being 
aUe to recite it is one thing. But 
being able to exerche it under oendi- 
tlcna of Isolation, torture and malickna 
threats Is snotber thing. I had to con¬ 
tend with the force, violaoce, throat. 
Intimidation and. other mesaa (die 
offer of relief from torture) that was 
applied on me to vitiate my free wiD. 

Pnmrwaam MerrAi. anh 
Pbtsicai, Sn^ 

After tbe statement of sdf-lncrlmina. 
tion on November 18 1977, 1 b e c a m e 
relieved of the torment of fraguent 
interrogations and irpetittous quesdoos 
snd I waa allowed to recover phyal- 
cally. But I continued to be subjected 
to what eventually turned out to be a 
worse form of torture. It vvaa chledy 
mental torture attended by ifliytl^ 
iaolation, constant encha i n ment and 
other straining conditions. It was dear 
that my tormentors ■were still wanting 
to break my nerves or my principles. 

I wax deprived dl visitors that I 
would wHcooie. As before. I repeatedly 
asked fur access to s lawyer, my wife, 
others stTested with us and our lefa- 
tives. Blit my custodians did not 
liother to give any kind of answer, 
except some ntocldqg remarks at cer¬ 
tain times from Inspactois who look 
throu^ a bay window of my cdl door. 
Tbe days, weeks aod mouths pasted 
until August 7, 1978 when my mother, 
sitter and lawyexs were allowed to 
visit me. 

One or two military ofEoen would 
come to my cell for a while at the 
average rate of cnce in two tveeks 
during the period of December 1977 
to the middle of Ftbruaiy 1978 And 
then diey ceased to come in order to 
complete my isolation. Fmn the 
beginning my guards have been under 
prohibitioa from talking to me axeept 
when they sty aomething for a few 
toeoada on beiwlf of ^wir aoperlon 

I oontimied to ha kept h a Ii4|r* 



wy r. )arB 

endcied cell, a nnall tooin wldi i 
bouded'Up window. From 11 AM to 
S-30 FM of the montht of Novembet 
to Jemmy, It U cqppraeively hot. In 
the numner monthi, it Is practically 
bell durlnK the day and is oppressively 
hot even at night. During the day, a 
wet doth dries up in a few hours’ 
time. I am now enduring once more 
the inteoslBed summer heat in this 
ceO. 

1 was shadiled to my cot by my 
hand and left foot day in and 
day out, on a twenty-four hour basis, 
for more than seven months, from 
November 13, 1ST7 to June 23, 1978. 
I wu told Bometimee by an officer and 
at other times by the guards in some 
thraatening or moddng tone that 1 had 
to be c h ained because I had refused to 
"cooperate'' or because I would ex- 




dard prison rule one-bout dally 
sunning for ordin^ orin)inals abeedy 
condemned to dcatb. Only since left 
December 1978 have I been allowed to 
liave sunning st the still sub-ttsndsid 
rate of three times a wedi at case hour 
per day. 

Whenever I am brou^ out of my 
room for any reason, I have to sufer 
the indignity and diieomfort of being 
IJfndruided until 1 reach the deetina- 
rion either inside or outside of the 
MSU compound. Sometlmee, the blind¬ 
folding becomes painful when I am 
humped into thinga hy a careleaa ot 
mlachlevous escort. I fed that thli 
bUndfolding is tlealgned more to humi¬ 
liate me than anything else, Just lUce 
the other abuses that have bam done 
on my person. 

Until now, I have not been allowed 


do not cHow tiMiiL At cim 
told that oommunlitt do'imt'tiiit .ila' '. 
leligloui pecvle. At nollliet ‘ tiMit Vl - 
am told that Tdlglotti (MVio' «*' (h ' 
colhidon with nonwimtllWa. , . 

My regueati for madied tod daiitf]' 
treatraent tna MSU nMheal perawod 
have not been attndded to iar pt ri o d i . 
as long as five montla. 'Badi time 
that my dental treatment wai aDotrtSi 
the attentlMi wta su p erfoUl and liv' 
complete. Hie laet timo thitt my two 
lower fount teetii were trepted fee 
fining, foe dentist ptactloclly batted. 
theea plna ana mote toofo tad did ^ 
futtiier pennaneDt damage to foem. 
would like to bwe a doctor and dentlit. 
of my ohatea, ^ -u I have i lawyer 
of my cboleek I also have stiong 
donbta about the medical treatment 
tiiat I laet received ooneeming an 


cape or commit suicide. I was un- to read even the Maccoaltning news- ohstniction In tiie papO of my left eye. 
ohalned only for brief periods of a papers of Manila. Reading materials There sre so many aeemlngly mfom' 
few minutes to take my meal or go fo from my rebiivct and friends are not vexations that have been Inqioaed 00 

tbe toilet; and my guard always in- allowed to reach me. When attorney me to "wV»» my solitary eoafitument 

aolently hurried me 'and often made juicer Arroyo gave me a copy ci and endiafnment truly trying. TUtea 
intuiting remtiks. the pamphlet ‘Xegal Rights of Politi- in laolatini, eadi of foam nd^ be 

For about four months, from the ca! Detainees" last February 23 during dlsmlaced as a mon trifle; Bo^ foit 
time of my capture to February 9. 1978, e hearing, it was Immediately confia- can apeU mlMry for a patioa in laobi- 
1 wu deprii^ of my eyeglasses (no cated at soon os 1 wu out rf public tion. oven if be were witbont chains 

replaconent for my broken ones), des- view, when attorney Joan T DavM, my and" placed in adiy room. I can mmu 

1 ^ the gtosaly unequal viaual capacity own lawyer, gave me a copy of hU tion some of foeae tilflea. 
of my eya. I had to suffer eyestrain Habcu Corims petition to the Supreme I wu coct asked to tmditta ooiBPie- 
hradiche everyday. I wu told Court involving tny wife and me. It tely in foe cdl osi foe ground that I 
thet I did TOt any eyeglasses be- was also taken twey from me u aoon - would have to bo intpeoted foeranidily 
cam I had nothing to read from the as he left the MSU reception room last before raeet^ ray 'vlsitM. When I 
™ *“**“*•■ February 28. used to be ohalned to my cot on a 

I had Mthlng to read for a stretch The authority to vliit me which has twenty-four hour basis, I waa not 
™ ”*** itonths and after I been extended to my lawyer end funffy' lUow^ for four montha. to dean iny 

^ ffven something to read within a since August 7. 1078 hu been so cot and rid It of beiSmgi vdrich pes- 
fow dayu I again had nothing to read limited or restricted that in effect tered me, esptdaily at nliJit, At oen. 

I ^ “ ®"ly o"e P“*ott In my family, tain times, I have not been allowed to 

Irff 1 ^ 0 ^™ cigarettes from Novem- aside from my lawym, vbo can viait have my hair and nails cut for u long 

12, lOT to foe end of February me. Due to her profeulona] and u five mootbs. RaCently, my landonll 

. . * ''** even betore family reigionsftMUties, my alster who wblih are also iny fottin dnring my' 

w torture of November 13- i, ray kmc family visltw hu been nn- waking bonn were leplaoed with new 

^ isn In retaliation to my complaint able to visit me at certain times for u onu that have ilw edges and 

tn« my room was suffocating. long u five week*. tightm at the piuiiiiiii. Upon 

Until I remain in chains in the My wife and I are detained In foe ray conilalnt, thou were teplaoed 
um inning rail. Since June 25, 1978, some compound. But until now, even wlfo hindcidb foot have only one 
Itove been disconnected or unchained after more than fifteen mouths irtneo link (usotlly there eie two or foree) 
mm my out. But I am still shackled our arrest, we have not be« allowed and make my toddllim even more 
dimngmy waking hoim Thus, I can to meet and talk by ourieivos at some dlffionlt Tbe replacement of foe 
**11 1 *“* ® reasonable length, despite contrary handcuffs came innnedlately efter I 

anoli child learning to walk. When I precedents which aBow not only con- wu obaerved lUfoig down my com- 
go to tieqp at^ Bight, I am chained to jugal meetings bfoween oo-acijuted plaints for foe benefit of my lawyer 
^ ^ ™ etart, the husliand and wife but oven tha tempo- last February 28. 

fantpectors come so often to Huh e rary relotse on account pf Ac children. But way of <li«Mii«stisihig foe 
Ifodit M me even u I am , already My mother and sifter ban long gcuf vhtiiticB of B»y right to eqnd 

foe ^ for my rest. wanted my wife end me to be vUb^ proteotkin of the law, 1 wpidd Urn to. 

JsBuaiy by reiigions peoide, ovedally by Arch- oompon foe sHuotioa of fisnator A^nlad 
17, 1078, I waa not allowed to have bbliop Sifon and by reUgloiii pencnnel wifo mine. The la «pro> 

^ wnshin e;^ In foe tucceeding devoted to pastoral wash among poUtt- pflate^ eqwdaSy beeama wo aw-betb 

muen montiif from the lafoar date 1 cal detainees. I have avead to wd- In foe cnatody of fot ***rtT ndUt^ 
W no more ^ « total of twenty- come the^ visit siaod Angnst T, IfiTfo nnlt itftu nU fok fcatgMM ttota fi tfo 
fwr bama sanshino-detoUo foe atm- But my cdModlana nc higher tofoerhiu df my ssq^arianciatod'dfouilaBrd 4i|tf 




' -■ -f. 


. i M«il) t» imb^ a* p«kUd|r< 
la^ lMt» dtwt 


;Sn«ar AqnlM hM not b«n nb* 
(wtad tD «ajtilA^'bratal t W B tia ii t 
pponciAU to .Mm 1 hm baw nb- 


tm in tbi t wi meBt of potttietl 
detilolM^ Am I ao^ . ilmady (o 
pramned taSty la a vetuSar «Ay 
that I mult be relentteady torturtd 
and deprived of decant dviUaad 
treatment? Am I to believe what was 


jeotadtOi Ha fau been aUowed to glvto 
pnae '^teiytewa art only to Vwal nawe- 
meo but alto fbcebpi enea. Bemambar 
that not so loaf after.bU arreat he was 
aSoWed /to ^ - hitaivlawed by Tony 
CUItoB of W aiB sio a a fc. He can issue 
pteas statements anyttme he waata. He 
hu been aUe to par ti ci p ate in decttous 
nd to write a book. He has a cottage 
df Ua own in the sanw coeoponad 
where my wife aad I have to sweat it 
cot in asperate isolation calla. He baa 
a raftigacator, a televisloa set, a tsdiai^ 
set, an ahtco^tloninc tinlt or veatfla- 
toil and cooking fadhtles. Ha can 
play pelota. He has over-olAt coatu- 
gal visits. He Is visited by a wide 
range of relatives and friends. He has 
been vlsitsd by quite a number of his 
foreign friends. 

Ootalnly, I would tike to have the 
tennlttatfcm of the brutal and intolen- 
bla conditions of my detentloQ. J 
would like to be unchained and placed 
In a decent room, preferably with 
fellow detainees, if not with my wife. 
I would like the blindfolding buslnsat 
to stop. 1 would like to tend the 
newspapers and books cf my choice, 
even only as oonvicts in 'Muntinlupa 
are allou^ I would like to write at 
much as I want'.and have work and 
sports aotivitiet like other detalnasa. I 
would l&e to have oonfogal visits and 
the visit of a wide range of irtativa 
and friends, I would like to have such 
a modest facility like a radio aet which 
I can afford and other legitimM toot- 
lltles that my rdativee and friiads can 
provide. 

Why should I be djsrrlmlnated 
against so vdolently and so grossly by 
the same outtodloos that Senator 
Aquino and J have when In toct my 
legal status at die moment is even 
reladvrty better than his? He has 
been obnvicted aad sentenced to death 
by a miUtaiy oommlsthm, Mienas I 
have not yet been oonvloted by eny 
military - commlirtaa. He is duugsd 
wilfa nsDie o ff e n ses (subveiahn^ srarder 
snd fflsgal pfesessioq of ftseims). I 
teas rtdy two ledundant dnrgse 
(subverslosi . snd rAelllon). lbs 
fffavest oherge sgsinst him Is no 
leM Aan Ae g ra v est charge agalnat 
me. 

.. Why riwrtd I not bp sotMed to 
pin right o? '««nal piolaeUen of .A* 
ft than ,nat <fss» fftmtissinatleB 


always being drunansd into me 
.during . my torture by punches snd 
water cure tbet I would suffer fist 
before the final death blow? 

Aa a renlt of this ststement, I am 
almort certain that Acre will be a 
leites of retollations - against me. It 
has been my experience that whenever 
I make a request or demand and at 
the aame time invoka a' certain right 
my cuttodiana or htghar suthoritiea 
alwayi leem to take offence and react 
by not only refuting to accede to the 
requeat or demand but also doing 
something to make my situation 
wane It seems that in their view I 
have completely lost every rlAt 

Such is the arrogance of fascistt, 
high and low. They want you to crawl 
on your kness for the return of a 
little fiactkm of so much that they 
have taken away illegally and uncoos- 
dtudontUy. Then, for the return of 
that little fraction, they want to grab 
so imiA more or the whole lot of what 
you mlAt atill have. Thua, for init* 
once, I have been told thrt my wife 
and I ahoU have conjugal meetingi only 
after we ahall have pleaded guilty to 
charges against us in order to cut Aort 
Ae proceedings of Ibe military com- 
mifaions. It is the same story as 
when I was oSored my Immediate re¬ 
union . with my wife In ' exchange for 
one regioiud secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. 

I am aware that so far my ordeal in 
the hands of the fascl.sts is so slight in 
comparison to Ae torture suffered by 
several of my co-accused. It is also a* 
nothing in ootpparlson to Ae torture 
and murder bs well aa massacre ot 
thousanda cf revolutloiiary maityrs. 
With this awareness, I am determined 
to keep on fighting and I am prepared 
to undrago further fascist brutality 
until my tormentors decide to finally 
kill me. 

The broad masses of Ae people will 
eventually put the whole lot of their 
opp r ea s ora in their proper plocea. 
RiAt now, the organised democratio 
xevotutionary forca are ateadily grow¬ 
ing A itrength and advancing. VS 
imperioUsm and Ae local exploiting 
clmiaa wUl utterly regret that the fu- 
clst regline' haa only astved to accele- 
nte the riat of the revofaHosiaty foreea 
and Ae doom of Oif sltsady out¬ 
moded system. ' 


Ihir 7, 1979 
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KEVJEWS 


R^onal and National Plmning 


Bkabafo* IMto 


Reghaal nudag aad NaUoMi De y eto paw t edited by R P Mian, 
D V Urs and V K Natraj: Vilns Publishing House. New Delhi. 1978; 
pp 527. Rs 125. 


THE one thing that a reviewer of a 
ccdlectiim of seminar papers can almost 
always say is that the papers are of 
uneven quality. This is particularly 
true when the organisers of the semi¬ 
nar pubUsh every paper that was pre¬ 
sented. In the present case, the editoa 
state that the volume brings together 
‘Mlected papers* only. Even then there 
ate thirty-three papers and naturally 
some are much Ixitter than others. All 
the papers were read at the First Asian 
Symposium' on Regional Planning and 
National Development held at Mysore 
In July 1(174, urganurd by the Mj-sore 
Institute of Development Studies 
With the assistance of the U N. 

Twelve of the thirty-three contribu¬ 
tors are Indiana and the other countries 
represented include the United States, 
Soviet Russia, Israel, Japan, West 
Germany, Mexii'O. Britain, Nigeria, 
Poland, Singapore and Yugoslavia. The 
list raiaes one's expectations, particularly 
In regard to factual information about 
Kcent eiqpciiinents in regional plan¬ 
ning. Thu ‘country* papers are bowcvei 
few in nimnirer and, fur obvious rea¬ 
sons, the country that gets the maxi¬ 
mum attention is India. The maiurity 
of the papers deal with either the the¬ 
ory of regional planning or with the 
general principles behind certain 
actual or proposed lines of action. 

A major difficulty is that of deftning 
1 ‘region*. It would have been fruitful 
if there were at least one paper in 
which the oomplexitiea of the problem 
of definition were examined. In fact 
one has to wait until he reaches p403 
to be told what the concept involves. 
The introductory ptper by Kuklinski 
could have started with an attempt to 
define a region or to reach definitions 
-relevant to particular probleini. It is 
easy to dlstlpgulsh ‘inter-reglonar, 
‘inter-local* and ‘locational* planning, 
but one hai to be dear when a regi¬ 
onal iwoblem ends and whaie on die 
one aide the national problem and on 
the pthar aide the locil problenu 
begin. The smoodineas with which the 
dlacnadons gn regional devdopment In 
India equate a region with a state oe 
sometimes with an adminlatratlve 
district Is autpriaing.. There ate obvi¬ 


ous limitations of data and there is 
the question of administrative feasihi- 
litles, but despite all this, it is neces¬ 
sary to state dearly that the entire 
coal area in Bihar and West Bengal is 
one economic region or that Sooth 
Rajasthan and Northern Gujarat have 
many things in conmua. 

Starting fram die premise that the 
national scenario ia an aggregate of 
what one finds in the regions, one lias 
10 devise practical methods for aggre¬ 
gation where regional interesti vary 
and clash with each other. If, liowever, 
it is assiunod that all rcginial plan¬ 
ning is to lie dune at the top national 
level — an assumption that wiO be 
resisted in federal India — die pro¬ 
blem becomes simply one of spatial 
pnigramming on the basis of available 
data. Such data will include hundreds 
of variables, thousands of equations 
and a very large nuntiier of objective 
constraints, but given the objective 
maximand, the mathematical problem 
is easy to solve. 

This simple character of the mathe¬ 
matical problem edten misleads many 
workers in the field into thinking that 
it is enough to set up the desired finel 
position against the initial actual 
position. What ia really Important is 
to discover how the system can move 
from one matrix of values and struc¬ 
tural relations to another. Similarly, 
with the help of dementaiy decision 
theory one can find out the condi¬ 
tions of policy equilibfjum from the 
supposed reaction curves of the parti¬ 
cipants. curves showing for eadi deci¬ 
sion-maker his reaction to die deci¬ 
sions of the others. Curves represent¬ 
ing reactions and alternative possibi¬ 
lities ore mat and useful as exposi¬ 
tory devices, but the actual policy¬ 
makers have to act on very limited 
and often crude infomiation. E^en a 
two-faced pay-off matrix ia difficult to 
construct in real Uft. 

A good example, of an exercise oi 
this type If M Cfaatterji’s paper on 
"Regionel Planning, National Develop¬ 
ment and Conflict Kesoludoii’*. It is 
admittedly based OB the wotfc of bard 
and odi^ on , dm game-tbeoredc 
Mlproadl to dM ptoblam of apadd 


phnnlng. A atnibiit of acmioinica wili 
recognise In the hypodiettcat Sengfll- 
BUiar reaction model what ha had 
learnt abouc tbe- outcome of dnopcip 
or barter behaviour. This is not to mv 
that exercisaa such u Chatterfi'a are 
u nnecew a i y, but It Is ea sa uH a t to 
etophaslae the importance of devising 
methods for feeding the gimnlated 
model with flesh and bonea. It does 
not require a very aoplflfdcated an- 
elysif to be told that “co-operation 
among the two can lead them to hettes 
levels than Independent action**. The 
student of oligopoly economics cart 
point out that If there la a postlve 
third party, an even better level can 
be acUeved by co-operation of the 
collusive variety. The third party in 
the Bengal-Hbar case may be the tax¬ 
payers, or the rest of India. 

Though a little repetitive, some of 
the best papers in the collection are 
those that deal with the mechaniet of 
regional planning tbiougfa the deveti^- 
ment of ‘growth fbd*. They start from 
the premise that a spatially continu¬ 
ous programme of development will 
be difficult to formulate and more 
difiicult to implement. It ia necessary 
therefore to thipk in terms of a relevant 
focus in eodi case. Any pertlmdar 
system of regional planning bis thus 
to define its growth fod, comprising 
large ‘growth-pdes’, medium-sixed 
"growtb-oentiu’ and small-sized 
‘growth-points*. One con build up an 
analytically complete system in which 
all these are Integrated into a common 
programme, each category deriving 
help from and offering help to the 
other categories. It is not necessary 
to find, as MIhailovic doea (“Dynamics 
o( Structural Changes as Background 
of Growth Pole Theory"), the origin 
of the theory of the growth pole in die 
HegeUan-Meixian notion of structure 
or to enter into an exegesis of texts. 
And it does not Improve comprehen¬ 
sion if one b told that there has been 
a neglect of the ‘valotisatioi of growth 
poles characteristics through a prism 
of regioiud conditions'. Mlhailovlc't 
papar however doea show remarkable 
Insight, particularly vdien he diseuaef 
Intar-tegioiial poierisation and tbs 
importance of tbe institutional con¬ 
text. 

Bandmon'e paper on the some auh- 
ject (“Structure of Growth ^les of 
Developing RegUms**) b dear^ gOd 
more matter-of-fact. The CQMa|ita,.of 
ii^r-regional aisd tntrfi-t«tiD«d 
torlal pfoducdmi wfBkWagdefH at 




■Wl'' 

liMa dM mar.^itttOdlRM' 

relatM. (Ma hw, boyfe^ to ti* eHM> 
.tt> Mwaib to iwu diat Siberia u a 
l«(loii 1« a veiy cUBerent taopaaltloa 
lom tagloot aa ondantood elieiriiara 
od thift Siberia could eetUy be divided 
jT pleiiainK puiposei into a number 
f eob-ngloiia. each larger than 
nany .independent ommtrtea. Tbeic 
alao the (act that there are 
o effective regional confllcti m 
je dadalon-maUnf proceai in that 
iraa, either among the tub-reglonB 
ntemally or oU-a<u die natlooa] 
iconomy. 

Them ate a number of papera deal' 
ng with nral development with refe- 
ence to India, or relevant to the 
ndlan conditlona The problem of 
oarrylng decentralised growth idana 
rith tte requirements of national 
tanning has been faced by some of 
he writers, but in the main the stu- 
lies are based on particular experian' 
BS. C Buggi and B Ramanna (“Br- 
ional Planning For Rural Develop- 
wnt") have distinguished three types 
f rural areas: (i) areas of Immediate 
rowth potential, with good soil and 
dequate rainfall or irrigation; (11) 
teas of future growth potential, 
ibere the soil and climate are favour- 
fate, but there is the need for irriga- 
loo, roads and improved technology; 
nd (Ui) areas of low growth poten- 
lal, *where farming can never be a 
ighly productive occupation without 
ia)or technological changes’. They 
low in an intereitlag taUe tbe sharp 




ooA one of diem is oi Iran. Tllfa la 
baaed cm Iran’s 197S-7« Han doon- 
manta and is more das^p ti ve than 
analydeaL .It trill how e v er be 
to those who want to have a 
hnowledge about the ec o n o mic badc- 
gtound on which the recent ptrildeal 
changes have taken piace. Ml« also 
has a paper on ‘Training for Bagiaial 
Developraent in Davaloping Comi- 
tries”, wbidi gives the details of the 
courses of study introduced at tbe 
Mysore Inadtete. A good barhgronnd 
paper on this sableet is provided by 
Rslph DUe vrito expltiet the ectivides 
of the United Nations Centre for Re¬ 
search and Development at Nagoya, 
Japan. 

All tUs meins a rather heavy mix¬ 
ture of theory, policy studim and 
descriptive country studies. The edi¬ 
torial introduction is short. In a vo¬ 
lume like dila, it would have been 
better if the editors, in addition to 
giving short summaries, had also tried 
to derive lome logically inter-depen- 
dent end technically feasible gnide- 
lities for policy-makers. It Is stated 
that the ’techniques and concepts of 
macro-plsnnlng ere not suited to 
micro-planning*. One feels immediate¬ 
ly Inclined to ask, what exaedy ate 
the concepts referred to? It is one 
thing to say that the requirements of 
macro-planning may conflict with 
tequlrements of scane adcro-ptani. but 
tbs techniques and concepts could 
and ihould be lo deviaed and defined 


aa to ^be vpUcabla to bbdi aphana. 
In fact, nnlaii tfaa coaoapta ate the 
ekaM In bedi the areae, there eeanot 
be a folly integrated plan which eom- 
binaa t^ aggregative raqairenMota 
with those at ^ compoaenti. 

Properly interpreted, the mevimemt 
in 1 mieto.syttem should be dw same 
as that In the relevant macro-system. 
The real problem is that of aggrege- 
don, where each miero-iyitem seeks 
to msfximise its own obleedve func¬ 
tion and where one can gain only at 
the espense of another. It it this 
pnMem that has to be resolved in a 
manner mtbfactory to ell interests. 
Martin Pfoff CTnter-regiona] Traoafeis 
throngh Environmental Policy’^ has 
dealt with the principle of c omiwma - 
tion In the narrow field of poDudon. 
The so-called "Pollutert-Pay-Princi- 
ple” is only one aspect of t more 
generaJ ptindlde of davettiHng inter¬ 
regional benefits and coats Ihrough 
compensadnf transferi. Ihe problem 
of integrating reghmal and nadonal 
itannlng throngh a let of two-way 
exercitea, consistent with one anodler, 
is not capable of a perfecc aotution, 
nnleas the regional maximanda are 
themselvea nationally planned. But. 
short of perfection, there are pned- 
cable Ilnet of action. The present 
book has indicated some of dim. but 
the basic difBcnldes of a non-dicta- 
torial federation of administrative 
reglona, which are not identical wi& 
economic regions, have been Mt un¬ 
resolved. 


GoTernment as Employer 

Ad K SmvRffta 

Ffltiym Fiiliiyep Rebtfawt A CtiUcail SMj of Cant—t rit 
Ida nd Ilf Fiailnyua by V Bhaataua Rao; Concept Pubtohing 
Company, Delhi. 1978; pp 264, Rs 60. 


ontrist betvreen die seven dry dis- 
rtets of Kanutaka and the rest of 
w state and come to the valid con- 
luslon that isolated programmes of 
riculturil development win be use- 
» in theee districts. This paper ii 
cmidcinentaiy to that by R Weita 
nd Levia Apidriiaum (Tlaimlng for 
on Employinent in Rural Areas"), 
ho estaUIA the case for dlvertlflcd 
.ricultnre with supporting industries, 
s the basle of their study of a pro- 
Ince in Northern Thailand. Rmna- 
iray Hoy (“Regional Planning — An 
Ltnmative Perspective’’) doea not see 
Ry aharnativa ‘but to foR bade upon 
w trechings of Candhl’, involving 
llwInleWng- wants and pnttl^ a ttrict 
tiltog .on wants’. The reader would 
rect a more concrete and pedse 
geaantation of tire nsodd tbit the 
tihoc has in mind. 

There are other inttteiting papeia 
ae, tanhidIng, In ptirtlcnlar. die two 
wraqit hOgaria one by O Teiifaa 
idAI D Kayoda.and the bp A 
lebegnpje. One of tiie..adltQ(a, R P 


MERE oreatfca) of a )dnt conaultative 
macUiiery for involving the employees 
in organisational deciiloii-inekiiig pro- 
ceu does not eosuie that Jpiat oos^- 
tation would be effective. What are 
equally important, if not more, are 
the coadMoni, both stracturel is wdl 
as attitudinal, that are oonganlil to the 
effective functioning of eucb a machi¬ 
nery. Thli ii what tbe lotiior of the 
preient votuuM, whldi grows out of 
Us study of the structure and buic- 
tiooiog of the Joint eoMulteUve end 
iibitratloo macbineriei ig the Central 
CivU Sarviop, taiendi to iqr. Howev er , 
tiiia ii hy. no means e novel or a start¬ 
ling levdetion. 

She baalc pmmiia of.-ttn andur la 
that die ■ g ave mm ant fMek wanla to 


implement its pdicies auccetofony, (or 
tbe development of the commuaity, 
inevitably needs the eOective co-opere- 
tion and paitidpatioii of the cmplo. 
yees’’ (p 237). And it can elidt this 
coKiperstion and perticipotion from 
its employees if it maintains harmcni- 
out relationa with them by solving 
their “pntiileins in a peiccful minner 
by cotunltation and willing co-opera¬ 
tion of tba emphiyces’ organkatiaiu'* 
(p 237). Eut what tbe author is proba¬ 
bly not aware of is thar employee par- 
tidpetica (indudiag consultatioa) In 
organieetiCnel dedsioo-makieg procam 
doll not ncctasirily lead to the davo- 
lopawnt of hanaaniaiiit employer a m - 
ptoyae rdatiogihipi or of peritivt am- 
deyee c o mmitm ent to the gede oi-te 



M It nMy, MdiMr alio 
ainamM that U yrhitley ayatem could 
be a “aucceai in the UK and other 
eouotriei with Parliamentary Democra* 
tic Inatitutloaa. centraliaation of adraU 
nUtrative authority and multiple unlo- 
nlarn amoni public employeea’’ (p 
23A then tbia could also be succeaa- 
fully adopted in India becauae India 
than* ifaw chaiacteriatica. However, 
be soon reaiiaea that in spite of this 
apparent aimilarity, the two situations 
differ fundamentally in terms of con- 
ditiona that affect the functioning of 
these joint consultative machineries. 
Thus unlike Britain, neither the gov¬ 
ernment nor the employees in India 
have genuine faith in the participative 
management and industrial democracy. 
The employeea are also poorly organi¬ 
sed and further, the employee move¬ 
ment ia Internally fragmented due to 
political and other reasons. The gov¬ 
ernment has also not followed any 
dear and uniform policy regarding 
union recognition. Similarly, it has 
failed to develop suitable prtndples 
for the purposes of pay determination 
and So on. In fact, the author reolisei 


nomic and politi^. ayat^ of ' tlia 
country ia not cngjariBlal to ^ da^ 
lopmmit of harmaUMi dvll aerviea 
stiff relationt 8Dd<tbtt 'Tfaare ia need 
for radieel chauitola Saoal poHciei, 
the admioiatratlve itmctuie, the re¬ 
orientation of the pettohnel managert 
and effective co-operation and partl- 
cipatioD of the employees fas admini¬ 
stration" (p 249). 

In addition to thate and other theo¬ 
retical short-comlngi (the author also 
usea varioua terms like iolnt consulta¬ 
tion, coOeetiwe largalning; etc, intai^ 
changeably altbou^ at ^ ontwt be 
quotes different autfaora to show that 
conceptually theaa terms stand for 
aignthcantly different proceises) and 
the simplistic nature of various sug¬ 
gestions which he puts forward to 
make joint consultation eflectivt, the 
book is highly descriptive. This has 
hsiqwned brcsiise of the jiuthor*s in¬ 
ability to employ any useful analy- 
•tlcai framework in the treatment of 
bis data. Thrse coupled wilb frequent 
repetitions and innumerable mis¬ 
prints make the book very dull and 
tedious reading. 


Partuan Goyernors 

S V Kofekw 

The Oflee «f ike Gtmman A Critical Analyiii by J R Siwach; Star- 
Uag Publiaherg. New Delhi, 1977: pp xi + 292, Rg 60. 


THE role of the Governor under our 
Constitution has been somewhat con¬ 
troversial light from the iiuuguratlon 
of the Republic, On the one . hand, he 
h cast in the mould of a constitutio¬ 
nal bead of the state to which he is 
appointed. As such be is expected to 
promote the working of periiamentary 
government where dyciiions are made 
and implemented by a cabinet respon- 
ilble to the leglsIaNve esaembly of the 
ftate. Under tb>s ayatem bis 'autho¬ 
rity' extends only *To be informed, to 
warn and to encourage". He becomes, 
in fiKt, a figurehead and no more. His 
petition approximates that of the Pre- 
■Ident of the Republic, 

.. But this la only one aspect of the 
oAoc ot Governor. He is, on the other 
band, a nominee of the Centre and la 
expected not only to keep the Centre 
informed of the situation in bit state 
hot bea the conatltntioaal reapoaalbl- 
llty of reporting to the President in 
cite there is a' breakdown of the eon- 
stltation In the ttite. It it on the baris 
of aurii a report that Um Centre can 
take over riie goretameiit of the atate 
until the reitontiMi ei Ae normal 
Goaatitntional ammgemapt.' 


.While things work normally on the 
basis of an assured majority behind 
the council of ministers in ^e state, 
the Governor’s rote Is purely ceremo¬ 
nial except where be may have a spe¬ 
cial responsibility In regard to tribal 
areas, If any, within the atate. How¬ 
ever, the absence of aatured majority 
support for the ministry creates con¬ 
ditions of instability and makes the 
Governor’s assessment of the sitnation 
a matter of crucial impe(tance. The 
dismissal of a ministry, introduction 
of President's rule, the soipenslon or 
dissolotioii of the Legislative Assembly 
are resorted to on the buis of tbat 
assessment. 

The qwrstlon often relied in this 
context is whether the Governor make* 
an objective asaeatment of tlie aitua- 
rion or tilts his judgment to suit the 
interests or iutentlonf of the party In 
power at the Centre. Doea the Gover¬ 
nor in fact functioa w an Independent 
entity under the Conatitotion or does 
he briieve primarily as an agtat of the 
Central RovernmaiR? To tUt vital 
questten J R Siw^ aaofca an antwer 
by a crlticnl examlnatiod ot the office 
of the .Qovhnor Ra It bat 'operated 


T'ftonf Efeo;." 'r;;':; --f-y ' 

In.Jie ridrtoea din(i«{ns- ffte* 
deria wKh aB'aipecti of tbf Goii«r-i 
nor't.office flriai cOmpteteneea todhe 
thiunc. Its main thrust, however, le on 
the actual way (n which the Gover¬ 
nors have cxendaed their powett 
when conditions in tite etates were' far 
from normal and when, conaaquantly, 
the role of the Governor aaaumed coo- I 
lideable Importanoe in the ffovenMnoc 
of the itates. Under luch conditlaoi, 
the Govemor’f action In (a) the ap- 
polntnlent or dlsmlsaa] of the ddaf nda- 
ister and other miniatait; (b) aomnoo- 
inf, proroguing or dtesoivlng the state 
legitlatlve assemli^ and (c) reporting 
to the Pretident that the government 
of the state cannot be Carried on in 
accordance with the Constitution, hi- 
volve decisions which may tempt Ote 


Governor to functiim as a political 
agent of the party in power at the Cen¬ 
tre rather than ai an independent 
functionery' under the Confutation. 
Since there can be no hard and ftat 
rules to deal wlA aurii sltnatlona 
which have to be judged in the con¬ 
text of the prevailing local conditions. 
Governors have exercised a lot of dis¬ 
cretion In these matters. No conven¬ 
tions have been evolved so far which 
could provide Invariable gnldellncs to 
Governors. And the quality or repu¬ 
tation of the persons appointed as Go- > 
vernors — many of them from the 
rank of defeated or diuppolnted aa- 
plrants for parliamentary or ministe¬ 
rial potiUons — has not always been 
high enough to enable tiiem to func¬ 
tion independently by resisting varions 
pdidcal pressuei. 

SIwaeb has put together in this re¬ 
markably wcll-docnmented votume tn- 
ttance after instance of Governors 
using their powers for purely partisan 
and personal ends especially after 
1967. And that in spite of wdl-mean- 
ing and loud-mouthed expnoilaai of 
the ‘proper* way of exerdtlng thoie 
power! In cCnfetencei of Govetnore. 
Considering the thick veil of secrecy 
which generally obscures the operation 
of the Governor’s office, the material 
so painstakingly presented In this 
and die comperifoea and eriflrisBM 
leered by tbs atrthor would prove (o ka 
an Invtlntble aontoe of Informatlo* to 
afl (base Interested hi the study of 
tills suliiect. Whether interested or 
not, it should be made oom^ila^ / 

reading for existing gad proepaetlve t 

Govenois, and poUtlctena vdio ate 
called lipcm to make Arit a ppufiriiure ili, 
in the b< 9 e that Aair fadgnents 'emr 
be i nf or m ed by the efM'of eoMlftti- 
riond pi opr^ y . 
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SPECIAL ARticI^L^S 


' Electricity for 0evelopmeiit 

Problems and Prospects in ^Equipment • Acquisition 


Dnetoping countries an facing serious problems in their programmes for expansion of dectric 
power supply. Above all, then- extreme dependence on foreign tecknologfes has serious socioeconomic 
implications. 

The foreign exchange components of Third World investment in electric power capacity, on average 
dbout 50 per cent, implies an aggregate foreign exchange drain of more than $ ISOjOOO million before the 
end of this ceraury, for the purpose of electrification alone. As a result of this, other fields for public in¬ 
vestment will undoubtedly be starved of needed funds. Furthermore, the developing countries fmancid 
diffictdties m meeting their steadily growing demand for electricity will hamper industrud growth and 
expansion. 

At the same time, a continuation of impart of etectriad equipment seems unavoidable for the Third 
World countries, regardless of their choice of techniques for meeting the electricity demand. There are 
three major reasons for this; (1) Too smdl dorriestic markets make vtdtgenous production of the needed 
equipment and power facilities tmprofUable <dso in socio-economic terms. (2) Lcadc of krunvhow attd tech¬ 
nological capabilities funders domestic production of such equipment. (3) Innovative activities in the energy 
field are concentrated to a small mtmber of industrud countries and transnational corporations. 

Two policy cotudusums can immediately be drawn: (1) One of the worst things a developing country 
can do at present is to go in foT building nuclear power stations. This would considertddy. aggravate the 
already disnud situation regarding bdance of payments deficit and foreign dependence. Since very few 
developing countries can meet the requirement of an appropriate indigenous supportive technaiogjuai en¬ 
vironment, the extravagance of nuclear techniques is too expensive an endeavour. (2) Since imports are 
.bietcs^tbU, the only appropriate thing developing counfrws can do is to increase, step by step, their in¬ 
fluence over ^ terms and cotuBtkms of purchases of- electricd equipment from extern^ sources. In 
doing this « strdfegy for the strengthening of the bargaining position in technology transfer is needed. 


NIXtSTIttAL development and growth 
lepend on the edftenoe d • « up i>oft- 
ng induitriel Infnutructure induding 
^ent peifmnance of KMalled core 
nnoii of the economy. The net con- 
rlbutlon of electricity production to 
ilNP may (cem amail in relation to the 
mphal employed, but neverthelest, 
lectric power supply la vital to the 
'rowtii of afanoft all Industrial actlvi- 
lea Thia li ao lince electricity, for 
uany use*, is a snpeitor form of 
inergy, iUid partionlatly so in fields 
Ihe indnstilal drive, refrigeiatlao, and 
itditing. The electricity prodndog 
jranch Is tberafore snd> a con lector 
nd reqolm Increaiing and contiotions 
nvestmeiits In order not to beaome a 
x>tll»«eck for the hnplemantntian of 
ndustrial development objectivet. 

It hu been a oammon observation 
ibnoat everywhere that e l ectr i s l ty oco- 
umption tends to groar oonsldatably 
aster than total energy- Cona um i tl on.* 
ilie reeaoni for this cen he immnaHaed 
M foOcns^i 

laertising eSdency ef oonvarr 

sMn of'psiaaiy energy aoutooi to 


electricity. 

— Incresslng efficiency of trsnsmis* 
slon and utilisation, 

— The pirqierties of dectricity re- 
gtrdlng vetsabUfty, SeodWty, 
adaptability and amenability to 
control. 

— Special applicitloas in demlcal 
and metallurgical industries. 

— The IrTtS^Keability of electricity 
by any other form of energy in 
•tk steadily growing use ^ dec- 
ttonict. 

Thus, tin growing iopoctance cf elec¬ 
tricity u a form of energy iiqiut in 
industry can ba regarded aa a function 
of three main features, namely, teeb- 
, nical change within the power system. 
ikon-iubstitutabUity of electricity in a 
range of industrial—and non-indus- 
trisl procesMs -and tectaied progteti 
in-other flsidf. 

Els sji ' M c jit im DevnumNO 
Oousrnaca 

; la the ThM Warld''|l^d dectriS- 
catibn baa baen axperlMnid by many 
couatritn, di^gside JadnstilaUsn. 


tiOD. Tbe electrical capacity In develop¬ 
ing countries trebled in riie period 
1960-1973 while the total ooosun^on 
of c<anin«cid primary energy hot 
about dodrlecL* Today, between 60 per 
cent and 80 per cent of all energy in- 
veatment in the Third World la being 
directed to the generation, transmis¬ 
sion ind dlstribatton of deetrietty.* 

While tncieasing iirvettment fundi 
are being allocatBd to this purpose in 
almost all developing countries the 
growth in electridty supply still 
often lags far bdiind the growth 
of demand. This proUtni has 
for some tirtw been a recutient time 
in Third World newvtpcm atrd energy 
reports. Ratirded industrial develop¬ 
ment and dectrlcdty rationing can be 
arriicipated oonsoiuencei of sudi situa¬ 
tion of dtdiicity nnder-capadty. 

The current insufficient electricity 
capeetty in the developing connttlec 
can ha seen ai Juit arMnfaet faott cf 
thdr overall developmeDt problems. 
Charscteristicdly, tbe key luoe is sot 
s ladr of conceivable sohitioaa for 
meeting riw leqaircmetrti cf the aodety 
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but ntber s flnincU] crUb ia iti ittic- 
tcit (eoie. It ii tbuj to a great ex¬ 
tent tbe economic dimenaion of vaiioua 
probtenu that fonni a ratriction to 
the implementation of development 
objectivee. Tbe electridty case does 
not constitute an exception, as we shall 
see in the course of this paper. 

The World Bank Energy Advisor. 
Efrain Friedmann stated in 1976 that 
an increase of 150 GW (IGW = 10* 
KW) in Installed dectrlcal capacity is 
expected in the Third World 1678^.* 
This increase equals an annual growth 
rate In capacity of 9 per cent and in¬ 
stalled Iblrd World electrical capacity 
would itroro than double in less than 
ten years. 

The aggregate financial requirements 
for this expansion odd up to the im¬ 
pressive sum of 90,000 miliion US dol¬ 
lars (calculated on an average cost of 
US $ 000 per installud KW).‘ It can 
Ixi noted that other projections show 
the some rapid decttificatian. Tbe 
WAES (Workshop on Alternative Ener. 
gy Strategies) report, for instance, 
estimatud that some 780 GW of elec¬ 
trical capacity will be installed tn the 
Third World by the end of this oen- 
tuiy,' The cotreoponding financial re¬ 
quirements would, roughly calculated 
and' on tbe eame bisis os the above, 
amount to over 360,000 million US 
dotlon. 

Are these huge inveetnients justifi- 
ableP Amory Lovins, proponent of 
’^ft" energy paths, has found that 
eloctriclty is being used lavishly in the 
industrialised countries, in t^ sense 
that the aome job often can be done 
at a lower coet by using alternative 
fomii of energy.' He clso found that 
electrical appliances and tools gene¬ 
rally are ntUiflng electricKy ettnmely 
ineffideatiy. A country like Sweden, 
for fostMOe, could potendelly out 
down on electricity use by 40 per cent 
without effecting tbe standard of liv¬ 
ing, according to Lovins. This would 
ba poeaible throu^ using the appro¬ 
priate form of energy for tbe right job, 
and edjuiting the efficiency of electri¬ 
cal appUanoei. However, it is not 
possible to sey to what extent such an 
adjustment downwards of electricity 
ne^ would 8PI>iy to tbe cast of the 
developiDg countries 

Snvaoi FonaKN Exobancb Dasm 

Glvon tbou^ that large inveatments 
In eleotrio poivtt capacity be needed 
If a coontry la wlOlng to indnstriaUse,' 
it li dlitmbing to note that on tbe 
average 80 per cte ai all such Inveat- 
mrnts goes dliectly to develoi>ed oonn- 


trits.' This impUM an aggregate for¬ 
eign exdiange drain fo the Tbiid World 
at about 180,000 milUon US doUan 
before year 2000, for electrification 
purposes alooel 

Instead of being re-diciilated in the 
Third World, thus, targe amounts of 
scarce investment icsonrcesi will be 
used to generate employment in already 
mdustrialised developed countries. 

The high foreign exchange component 
of these investnMnti undeiacore the 
point that the greater number of deve¬ 
loping countries In tbelr developing 
process apparently have little optioD 
but a detrimental dependency of 
Westirn* technologtat including tech¬ 
nically advanced end complex, central¬ 
ised laige-scaie systems and equipment 
for the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electricity. Fnrdiaaes cf 
such power facilities contribute, no 
doubt, to the increased foreign bor¬ 
rowing by the Third World, which in 
the last few years has doubled from 
its previous levels.** 

Considering the resulting worsening 
of the international credit worthiness 
ol develoiiing countries, it would seem 
unlikely that they can afford to ‘invest 
away' the gap ^tween demand and 
supply of electricity if the electrifica¬ 
tion model of the developed countries 
is generally applied and equipment 
continuously be.. Imported. Since do¬ 
mestic produedon of electrical equip¬ 
ment Is rare in devel(q>ing countries, 
and few countries have the necessary 
technological infitattmeturo which 
would moke such production possible, 
it is obviously tbe balance of paymenta 
that directly rcitrlsts tbe current rate 
of electrification ia diese countries. 

Bai-xncr of PxyasxNTS Foobleu 

Even before the increases in tbe 
price of crude oil in 16^3 many deve¬ 
loping countries were facing balance 
of payments difiScuItiei. In most cotm- 
tries this was aggravated by the price 
increosei of crude oO and ^ spUIover 
effect! on capital fmoda industries in 
tbe energy sector in industrUlised 
countries. These real price increases 
con partly explain why developing 
countries’ Investments in power capa¬ 
city have not been tuffident to meet 
the electricity requirement!. 

The foreign exchange part of theie 
and other Investmmrts wifi, of cOurie, 
have to be met by future Increosei in 
oiqiort earnings. present wprid 
trade situation Indicatea that foil will 
probably have to be done by other 
means tl»n by indnatrial exporla. The 
dSBcultlet for develoiiing coonttlat ih 


attamfitlng to level theft balgnot of 
peyments toward tfaa West by insbpa- 
trial exports can portly be asldaiOed 

by: 

—Increasing protectionltt tesrienoles > 
In the devalnped oomitries agaihit 
Third World exports of paoduhts 
which are manufactured by well 
known, or traditional, technlquei. 

—"Monopolistic practlcM” of deve¬ 
loped countries towards the Third 
World legaidiog praducts pro¬ 
duced by patented or lariier new 
(advanced) tedmlquei. This fol¬ 
lows from tbe cimcentntion in¬ 
novative activltla to tbe developed 
oountriei, regarding both procest 
and product Innovofion. 

Because of the bl^ comiiDnent of 
foreign exchange involved, it is quite 
clear that the planned heavy eiqianilon 
of the capital demanding power cector 
will constitute a severe ftrain on the 
developing country economies. The 
reinforced restrictions on availability of 
foreign exchange which follow from 
amliitioua electrification aohemcs well 
handier tbe development of ofoer seo 
tora, and especially of those industrial 
branches which also require high pro¬ 
portion of electricity Input for their 
operation, 

Tiubtos in Usf, of ENEiun Taanooux^ 

In tills context a few notes sboi^ 
abo be made on- dependency on dif¬ 
ferent kinds of energy sources used lor 
electricity generation. Some general 
trends in Third World electricity ex- 
panalon can be identified. Aa a result 
of the international oil criiia a sharp 
tendency towards reaHocafion of In¬ 
vestments in power con be observed, 
resulting In a diversification of depend¬ 
ency on different energy sources. Tbe 
relative importance fo developing 
countriee of oU-buming plants it de¬ 
clining, through replacement by mainly 
ixuriaar, lignlta and hydro oltematlvet. 

Many of dieae countiiei have size¬ 
able potential reserves cJ hydro eleo- 
tric capacity of which only rixmt 4 
per cent it presently bring utilised** 
and in the frilowiag decadee thia sonree 
of electridty will become iaoreasls^ 
exploitsd. According to aiuveys of 
national tnargy progiaminea carried' 
out by, eg, foe International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) and the World 
Bonk, foe technologlral mix for eleo- 
trlclfy generation in the coming dsotdae 
win, howevtr, also involve a maMlve 
increase of t^ use of nuclear power 
in tbe Third World. An IAEA report 
of 1677 foiecaata font Inttalled mideat 
capodfy will be 14-S3 per cent of 
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idieo they do not yet dpetate weD in 
the dew i gped oountrleti 
Moreover, dtare ii i^'mitor limit pf 
else at about lO pet cmn ot die laigect 


L trtfld. 
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JaaBLivaMCB or Noajtaa Foenei ' 

Asainat the bac k gro u nd of die tcep- 
ri>>»nv In recent yean about the intro* 
dncdtHi of nuclear power in devdopiiig 
countriee, it ii qnedioDable if dieae 
IAEA forecacta are rrUable, let. ahme 
reatonable. It would be fruitful to enm- 
marlae here jorne xa^ economi c argn- 
meati agalnit lodi a developmeiit. 

Firatly, nnclear power planta are 
tx p nr i ttt ' The inveetment coat per 
KW for a nuclear jdant la about tu44e 
that of an oQ/gas-Sted plant. A key 
variaUe detennining the profitability 
of power planta ia the diacount rate 
uaeil. While inveatment ooata are U^ier 
for nnidear planta in oongitriaon with 
oil burning alternadvea, the operating 
ooata are lower, Benoe, di late eapflil 
there ia In an economy, the ationger 
are the argnmenta againat invertmenta 
in nudear power and, u everyone 
knows, scarcity of capital la a chronic 
problem in die Third World,- oil ex¬ 
porting countries excepted. 

Secondly, there la a myth about 
economies of scale. The large size and 
capacity of nnclear planta ij no gna- 
rantoe of a competitive dectrioity 
price. Nudur plents have allowed the 
imdeairable feature of operating leaf 
cffecieady in ptaodoe than in dieoiy. 
There have been frequent Inetkdowns 
in the plants in induitrtal countries, 
not ao often in the core, nudear equip¬ 
ment, but In die electric, electronic 
and other surrounding systems. The 
severe safety legulationi demand that 
the entire itot may have to be dosed 
down aometbnea for several monthi 
even for minor breakdowns.'’ The bi^ 
fixed (c^tal) ooit in rdation to low 
variable coat; Indicatei that auch cloa- 
uica are very expensive. In addidon to 
the ooata for Idkoesa of capital diera 
are die rtpdr bills whldi often tun 
into milUonf of ddlaia. 

Nudear power pbntt are diua, at 
least for the time being, attached with 
dukoonomfar of aoafa. Eadmatea of 
bratkdowna and the aaaooiated ooat are 
addmn Included fn pre-inveatment pru* 
fittbOi^ ealculadoos and, tberafore, 
the total coat of electrldty prodaotfop 
U often oonaidarably undereadmated In 
foaaQilUty sdidiea for nudear plants. 
In vitw of the above it b b ^ yco d com- 
pa shan aloft bow anyone can helfove 
^ift itmMr' pianlt would peafotra 
iji d piiW i ily, ^ devdopiag pountrlM 

-I " ' . ’ ' 


power prododng unit in an deciridty 
disttOnition ayntem. TUa b neoMaty 
in order to avdd dlatortfoas in the 
diatribudon network on doenre In the 
production cf a pitot. Since there k 
non-avalUifflty today of aaiall nuclear 
power planta In the inteniallooal 
marlmt, ihb ioifiies diat the andeer 
alteriutlve U not tuitable for (small) 
developing countries with limited dec- 
tridty demaild.'* 

Fteno^ Stewart’a exdemely intered. 
ing eiqiroadi to technology b very 
relevant to dilt coBtext.*a She argoee 
that any one technique dannot petfonn 
effideotly in Isolation but to part of a 
techndogical system and require* the 
adequate turroundtng ttdmolofleal en- 
otrotment for tta turvival. In line with 
this approach it can thnt be questioned 
if the contenqiotary technologicel en¬ 
vironment in moct developing countries 
can match the requirements of advanc. 
ed nnclear tediniques. 

It should be noted that the IAEA 
projections on nudear jiowei in the 
Third World mentioned above have 
been gradually revised downward since 
the 1973 market survey which displayed 
even more "opthniatic'* ccdinates than 
those of today. Still, the cuirent figures 
ore aunuiain^ hi{^. What would the 
ingdicatlons be if these fotecaates wne 
to come true? 

One probdfie effect b diat the aver¬ 
age foreign exchange, component of 
power inveatmenta would rise weD 
above today's 60 per cent for devdop- 
ing countries. Such an evdution would 
probably furdier aggravate the "finan- 
eial crista'' and force Third World 
countries to nuke difficult reallocatioiis 
of public InvestmcDt funds. It may 
then become ^toceasary to recaosider 
the overall In v ei tme nt prioridee. 

Another prcibaUa efi^ ti that elec¬ 
tricity would become too expensive, 
doe to tbs reasons mentioned above, 
thus lewllng to reduced demand, re¬ 
tarded tnduatrial growth and, also, 
nneompetitiveneat of industrbi pro- 
dueb in the world roarhrt. 

DisToamD Quiiras or Tbchhiquk 

Now, If the ^oemy picture painted 
here is dose tb the truth, why then 
do developing ooimtiiea t^t for midaar 
power? 

In th« near future, the e g fo n e ti tm 
may wd lie in dm Bnaaobf of nu- 
obair pianb however eotottadlctory it 
iHiy aoi|id. The Indu^iW oountriea 


wfaidi have develaped swhisdeated nu- 
clear tochnologiai with heavy —*s**srrh 
cxpenditiires (tg, USA. Fiance, Swe¬ 
den) and have built up indust^ for 
the production of noclear power fad- 
lidea are naturally eager to market 
their products. Oat way to do this la 
throu^ 'bvouta^' flnanri. | arrange¬ 
ments, Multibte^ agenciea often 
furobb 'generous'Joans to the buyer 
of nuclear power plants. Mosenver, 
bibteral lending for nnclear power is 
readily available eqiecially from tboae 
■oduatTtol countries wUidt ere «»p—*<"g 
for export market for their nuclear 
technologief. Government IntecvMflea 
is not infrequent. The eageineas to aeU 
b easily understood; smne 25,000 
yean of work are generated by each 
order for a legubr nuclear power set'* 

Overvalued domestic currency may 
be another epatiifautosy factor tT****" 
ing Third World purchases of nudear 
power plants from the West A com¬ 
mon pdicy of deveioplng countries has 
been to maintain an over-valued ex¬ 
change rete and aelectivcty to restrict 
imports with physical controli, tariffs 
and Hcences, in order to keep die bal¬ 
ance of payments under control 

In brief, over-valuation of domestic 
currency means that die (givciBment 
maintains an attsfidally low price on 
foreign exdiange- In practice thU int- 
plies that imports arc subsidised 
through taxation of exports. TUi way 
inipofti of, eg. (sqiltal goods, becooie 
cheaper than they would be in free 
market conditiom in the cunency mar¬ 
ket. Under auefa drcmnitaiices, enn- 
seqnendy, unclear power planta ap¬ 
pear to be leas expeniive than they 
really are. It b abb obvious that an 
over-vahiated exdiange rate results In 
distortions in the choice of equipment 
in favour of eapiul-intensive tedmi- 
quea. Clearly, thb distortion would be 
fnrdicr enhanced by the use of on 
aitltidiUy low dbcounl rate. 

TowABoa A New DemmetCY ? 

The trends and profecdona dted 
above indicate a reduced dependency 
on oil for developing countries in the 
future, at least in proportional terms. 
But thb appears to be more than cAet 
by increasing dependence in the nu¬ 
clear field on foreign advanced and 
expenaive tedmology, expensive foreign 
expertise and expensiva hnported spare 
parti. 

Which dependency is the worse cue 
to face? It vety modi depends on do- 
meado natoial Maourcet en d o wa ae a ta, 
fotma prleei and coats. Qeorly, toe- 
portal of foal, is alwaya lebted to 
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« zidc of unexpcctad tnd unwantid 
jHc« incieauf aad a liik of being cat 
oS from further supply. Very few peo¬ 
ple realiaed that dqpeadeoce on oti 
wu a bad thing until the crude ofl 
price exjdoaon in 1073. However, in 
the early 1070a there were also indi- 
oatiom of an international cartel ope¬ 
rating in the uiaoitan market. It is not 
clear whether or not it was price fixing 
by the cartel that brought al)Out the 
rapid rise in the price of uranium by 
a factor of six over the three year 
period 1972-1975.” 

In this context an important differ¬ 
ence between oil and uranium based 
power plants should be stressed. The 
oil burning plants can switch fuels if 
necessary: oil can lie replaced by na¬ 
tural gas. The nuclear plant lacks this 
pnssihility and, hence, the demand for 
uranium is completely inelastic. This 
means that the same amount of ura¬ 
nium will be damanded no matter how 
its price may change (within the limits 
set by the elasticity of demand for 
electricity). 

Thus, luider the assumption that 
both capital and fuel be imported, and 
risk is averted, oil tQipears to be a 
strategically better alternative in com¬ 
parison to nuclear power. 

Aitbiinativk Enkboy Tkchniques 

Then, what rimut the so-called 
Alternative Energy Paths? Can they 
offer a more pnuniaing future? 

Prophecies of future world-wide 
energy crises have led to intensified 
research in alternative energy systems 
during the 1970s. Large funds have 
been directed towards development of 
techniques for the utilisation of alter- 
netive, and renewable, energy sources. 
The use of such sources/teeWiques, it 
has been argued, conatltutes a feoa^e 
and suitable energy expansion path, 
i*pacially for the Third World. This 
may wsU be true but the same critical 
queatiosi remains: Fkom where, and on 
what Heims, will they acquire these new 
Mdmologiea and capital equipment? 

Altbongdr nuny Third World coun- 
ttiaa are carrying out R and D pio- 
grammea in this new field tbere fa very 
Hmlted data available on how mudt Is 
invented in such activities. The 
amount of global funds dincted to¬ 
wards this puipose has however been 
estimated at 500 mdlion dollaii, of 
wUch flO per cent is being invested In 
the US alone.’* Partheimoie, a very 
small but gtovdng proportion - of tba 
R and D in tba Indnatrial co u ntrie s , 
both ofiBcial and private. It already be¬ 
ing disnnted toward* dmloping glter- 




native energy eqldpoient upodctki 
detigned for Third Warid nuufat*. 
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Since many developing coimtiies 
lack tbc industrial cape^ty and tech- 
nologicil infrastruetiue for Indlgenone 
inswvation and praductiosi of new types 
of equipment, there are strong in^ca- 
tioos tl^t foreign Boat will dominate 
the maiket also for dm new energy 
technologies. The rendtlng expoeed 
situation of tbc Third World hoe re¬ 
cently been highUgbted In a jtndy by 
Kurt Hoffman. He draws the conclniion 
that “...the devdtqiing coimtilei will 
once again find thamoelvet in a posi¬ 
tion of technologtca] dependence «u- 
fl-dr the West that oonld conceivably 
parallel their fai^ degree of depend¬ 
ence on the West for conventional 
energy technologiea'.“ 

It thus appears that the majority of 
drveligiing countrlta will have to con¬ 
tinue facing a heavy foreign exdiange 
drain regardless of wbldi energy path 
they choose, IndvoCtial countries, and 
in particular Trans-national Corpora¬ 
tions (TNCs), are moat likdy to domi¬ 
nate the future sm^y of all kinds of 
energy technologiet and isaodatcd 
equipment 

The situation pdfdit became some¬ 
what less gloonqr If todya's Intensive 
neaearcb In the , Industrial countries 
will eventually reouh in alternative 
energy technnioglef and equipment 
which can relatively eaiily be imitated 
and lepioduced by Third World iixlus- 
try. This would be a case of an ideal 
global division of labour. Tbc “ricb" 
countries, which are better eqa^pped 
to do it, would carry out the R and D 
while “poor" countries would get the 
epportunity to make full use of the 
results to build an industry they very 
mud iseed. What develoidng countries 
con hope for it thus ^ major bieok- 
through in this 8e)d which makes ener¬ 
gy in general, and electisclty in parti¬ 
cular, cheap to produce by simple teeb. 
niques. Of couiM, rids line of tbonidil 
is highly unrealistic and merely a mani¬ 
festation of wishful thinking. The 
Third World, naturally, cannot pas¬ 
sively sit and wait for R and D results 
to “pop up" in the West Results which 
in practice may well be considerably 
more tricky to copy than I have tag- 
gested. 

Some Prascr Cowcuisiomb 
Sldoe developing countries need 
elec^dty now, in dielr process, of 
indinltrialisation, the knpoitant ques¬ 
tion I* bow tbsy oin hpprovo Aeir 
5 ‘ 


contepipor ary condlddri in oeqatring tL 
What can be dona in the abort and 
medium teno, and which are tba las- 
plicationi in a hmg-teim par s paet lv e? 

Theoretically, the optimal attategy 
should include only aneb teehnliji m 
which con appng^tdy fit into the 
exfatlng technological enviiomnant of a 
society. Any osse tedmiqua, to InttO-, 
duced, will then obaoib extoUng^ddBi/ • 
and imply aelf-geaeradbn of fatllelt' 
akllla and innovation throng' to 
other supportive Induatiies.ln tb* aaaae 
technological lyttem. This means that 
development, and generation of pro¬ 
gress, can be ptisbed to a start through 
utilising the dynamic* of a complete 
and self-maintrining tedmologieal 
syston. This phenomenon can be cotn- 
pared to the rings on the surface of a ^ 
puddle, ^reading in aU directions, 
when a atone is dropped Into ft, 

CSearly, it fa important that a 
technique is Introduced at the rlffiit 
time. If the technological mmiionment 
is not being prepared tp receive a too 
sophisticated technique, the teditxilogy 
embodied cannot be absorbed by tocal 
skills, nor can it melt into the exlitlng 
s>'item of su^OTting industries. Con¬ 
sequently, the technique would, in such 
a case, constitute an isolated endavc 
in the society. 

In tbs li^t of the earlier dJacuaaloo 
in this paper it is evident that deve¬ 
loping countries must, first at all, turn 
their backs against the lure of nuclear 
povser. It is neither timely to intro¬ 
duce not does it fit into the techno¬ 
logical enviroument of the gnat majo¬ 
rity of Third World societlea. Fur¬ 
thermore, the high propentlty of kopor. 
tation coupled with an extreme foreign 
dependency also in their operation, 
makes nuclear plants Inconsistent with 
fundamental aodo-economic objeotivts 
like, eg, emptoyroent creation, external .’ 
balance, incaeaied self-reliance (not 
autarky), etc. 

It has also been pointed out above 
that electricity produced by nuclear 
plants in the develop^ conntriei tendi 
to he expensive, among other things 
hecanse of equipment falhiiet. The 
fact that the Umlted technblogica] eaQa- 
bllities of the devdoping countries tea. 

^cts thorn from doing repair work 
themsdves on sophisticated, and com¬ 
plex, nuclear, plants tngilies that aneh 
techniques are even more expensive tb 
run in these countries. 

Since dectrloal equ^anent isqiori*- 
tioo seems to be somatbing many de¬ 
veloping coiuitriei will face for many 
decades to come, Imspecdva of ihUr 
^lOloe of tsdbrilqnt* for d eotr i eff y link' 







cka&H. i«var ^dlng t« do is 
dii« iitootian ((paiaotly U grmiimlty' 
to fanptow dut 'btr g a inln g paMm, in 
tfcMobW inmiftr." lUt mMst that 
tbay iboold tiy to lnenaie their pooi- 
bOitiet of acq^iac' better tense and 
cosdlttoni when parchaelng tschsoiogy 
and equipment from aheoad. Is their 
purchteae sf vatione aquipaiett in tihe 
intematlosal marfaet, Third ,Worid 
countrteu are negotiating with power¬ 
ful TNCi which can often too freely 
dictate the tanaa and oonditione of the 
deale. The weak point of Third Wcnld 
conntrlei In thii context la mainly a 
lack of knowledge and infoimatton. 
Thie la alao why devakgting countriea 
are very much reliant m foreign con- 
lultancy tervioes (which, bealdea, are 
often neither independent nor un- 
blaaed). 

In addition to the proapecti of ac¬ 
quiring better tenna and conditiona, a 
atrengthening nf the . bargaining po¬ 
tion increaaea the potalbilitiee for buy¬ 
ing tedmology “un-paokaged”, thia 
widening the scope for participation 
of local induatriea in vatioua Invest¬ 
ment projects. This could, at least 
partly, contribute towards a reduction 
of the foreign exchange drain and alao 
provide some extra employinant oppot- 
tunitlea. 

The most vital conquinenta needed 
for improvement of the bargaining 
poaition are knowledge ebout techno- 
iogiei in general and knowledge about 
technological altemativei. The ateps 
to be taken in order to im|dcinent a 
atrengtfaened bargaining poaition tho« 
include a maiiivc upgrading of various 
skUIs needed for organised and syste¬ 
matic collection, evaluation and diffu¬ 
sion of various technical infonnation. 
Strong technical, economic and locial 
intelligenae bodies are useful instru¬ 
ments for successful bargaining. In 
addlUcs to ihia, anpippaiate inatitn- 
tional atrangementi dionld be let up 
in order to aubaequently ensure effi¬ 
cient. transfer and absorption. of 


ndstio and a kmg-temi perapactlvo 
would .sp^ moos reall^firellir to ^hatr 
pntant point of dapartW nhd poaai* 
bliltles. Nevcitheleii, s finced atnng- 
tbeolng of dm baigaiilli^ potitlaD If n 
most, nnlesa devekgilng oonstrici widi 
to become even worse off in dm fntuie 
than what they ire today. In large 
parts of the Third World electrlSca- 
tloo has just about begun and the 
electricity requirements wUl probably 
acceleralB rapidly over die fMthooening 
decades. 
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technology. 

Of course, theae iteps need to be 
related to a long Utm ovtnO ttraUfy 
in science and technology for develop¬ 
ment. This latter item is, dearly, dm 
moat crucial one for the auccesifalruiai 
of dm whole op faa t l o a . 

It if ohrdoua that atneagdiening dm 
baqaiiilng’'posldoa is a tiiim-eoninmlnf 
teak and the fruits of it oin be har- 
.veatad ffrst in dm madir u n fi ' m , asaiun- 
tng drat dm pqiUef of ita impIaBM>t** 
tkm Is poshed ha^ «O0a^ In meat 
dejfekip ti g pomihias. however, thia 
rUmanglpn k prehably too opd" 
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Biogas: A Decentralise Eiierg^ 

A Pilot luTestigatioa Project 
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Thb paper discusses the adoantages of large size commimity biogas plants met smtdter 
individual family plartts. It describes a ptlat project, still under implementation at the time of writing, 
designed to hwestigute these advantages, and dbatsses residts observed so far on the 'basis of 
preliminary cost data. The question of scale economies is discussed M some dsdaU. It alto discusses 
the economic or social viability of a biogas based decentrtdised energy eyetem such as dds one and 
die charges that might have to be levied to achieve finonchd viability. The last part of dte paper 
attempts to assess the role of such a system is meeting rural energy needs, especially for (rrigaiien 
pumping, when viewed in relation to the etectricUy and diesel altematioes. 


ntftiQn will tt«rt Incnulng to dio 
point where they luHy oftet oconomlee 
on the generetion It alio leegms 
obvlDui dut thli paint will depend 
uniquely on each itnitionler location, 
ie. on luch lacton aa the coofiguratlos 
and dcnilty o( homw around it, etc. 

l*he other dUeconomy of a ccon- 
munity plant, dlin one rating to 
operating coats, In dut udien gobar la 
collected from a large nuanber of 
homee, it will have to be collected 
from increaaingly further afield, and 
annual labour conti may riae men: 
than proportjoiintely with increaaee In 
capacity. Thua ft anema clear that on 
techtKi.eoonomic groaodi alone dte 
optinial number ct planta will vary 
horn village to viSnge dqteau^ on 
its oonftguratioo, Sodnl oonsldjem- 
tfcjns such a* dm chuteilng of *caa>- 
numitiea' within dio viUn^ oamnmiity, 
nuy of course neceaaltatn mndUhwHon 
to the technically wprinwiw number 
and aire. 

The aeoond advautnge cl a large 
size plant is that in audi plants the 
phenomeiion of hi|dtnr gas production 
ratoe per kilogram of cowdmig at 
higher temperature can best be taken 
advantage of since this ezba gu in 
amall planta intendnd's’primarlty for 
cooking and lighting la inadequate for 
the genetatfon of me dwetcwl ai,^ 
electrical energy. 

We come now to the ‘community’ 
part of the argtsneot pnqier. Evnt ai> 
sumlng that small phtnln are aodnlly 
viable at their present ooet ^ sfanple 
fact remains that drey are beyond the 
readi of the vast miiorlty cd vUlagn 
familiti eit^ betvnse they do not 
own the minimum 9 or 4 heads of 
cattle required to feed the smallest 


and undertaking preventive main¬ 
tenance and rapair. The eoonoBalnt ot 
effort and Indhridual manngeilnl nblUty 
entailed in craanmnity plants are not 
to be nnderesttmatM That private 
plants are elitlat ami can be installed 
by only a small proportion, say 5 per 
cent, of dm pofwlatlaai has been 
demonstrated by several studies. Thus 
if blogSB Is indeed the least oast in¬ 
tervention that crus be made car die 
rural energy icene, ‘ft Jut cannot he 
made by i^vate plants alone, whose 
impact win always be limited. Com-- 
muntty plants ofe « means of eiteod- 
ing the faniact of tire technology con¬ 
siderably. While any curtailment of 
the sodnl costs involved In die burn¬ 
ing cf cowdung and idling of trees Is 
a benefit, there may be some benefiti 
such Os Improved bealdi, stenmdng 
from a cleamnr village envlimiment, 
that con only be attained above n mini¬ 
mum ciidod level unlikely to be 
readied by a few private planta In dm 
village. 

Lasdy, It is possible to regard as a 
very nal advantage the very aspect of 
community plants that la most often 
used IS an argument against thsm. It 
la efteo asked whediei there edsti, or 
whether there cen be created, n per¬ 
ception of the benefits of the techno¬ 
logy strong enondi to generate die will 
not only to initlntn dm kind of oon- 
ceited community aodon r e quire d to 
set up a community plant, but niao to 
throw up the skills requited to sustlin 
and manage the plant over a period of 
time. Optimists would nnawet dm ques¬ 
tion In dm positive and argue dist dm 
.prtUema of co-opendon be osetBoSas. 
that ooomunity ^bnts can sntve % a 


BIOGAS (goborgaa) is the cumbuatible 
gas produced by the anaerobic fennen- 
tatlon of celhiloae containing otgatuc 
moMriais such as csttle dung, crop re¬ 
sidues and vegetable wastes, water 
hyacinth, etc. The biogas plants cur¬ 
rently being erteoded in India consist 
of a well-shaped brick masonry diges¬ 
ter into which a cowdung and water 
mixture is introduced through aa inlet 
{dpe. Cos collects in an inverted steel 
drum, or gas bolder, which floats on 
the slurry and frum which the gas is 
led off tluuugh a pipe at the top. The 
spent sluriy la displaced automatically 
through an outlet pipe and is as rich 
in nitrogen (N), phosphorous (P) and 
B^assliau (KJ os fonn yard ouumro. 
VfWhile about 90,000 small family size 
plants have been installed aroond the 
country (with daily gas production 
captclttes ranging t^cally from 2 to 
10 cubic matres) veiy few community 
planta have been tostded ao far largdy 
bocause of the formidable organisa¬ 
tional and managerial problems invol- 
ved.‘ The advontagm of large size com¬ 
munity plants, however, are fairly well 
recognised. 

ft is useful to consider first the ad¬ 
vantages that stem from largeness os 
such, and then the additional advantages 
of the community initltutloBal fonn. 
Fonmost In the first categtuy are eco- 
ncmies of scale which arise in bfogos 
production from savings In inftfnl capi¬ 
tal cost Hiat dm capital cost of biogns 
nnitn riset less than pnqicitionately 
widi Increases in size Is well known. 

On the other hand, offsetting theee 
ecoDomiee of scale on tho genentioi] 
dde then an two possible sources of 
diseconoiiqr In community plants 
(ddiau^ not Decesiatlly In large else 
plants) — one cmistitnting put of in¬ 
itial cnpitnl cost; tbe other wlifln g to 
cpnrndng cost It Is posiiUe that for. 

: nay givoi locatiao of a pl«n* in g Sil¬ 
age; as the ‘command wen' the plant 

^inorfsses. duMbutipn per coQ- 


size (9 cubic metre ot TO eft ) plant or 
beegusa they lack tim eaftepniwazial 
^ility to' do tkn tunning aromid ai- 
sodated with raising a bonk SP' 
plying for the lufaddy, tmngliig to 
MW iqitoriils, sqefivigiag lit riU tiwi 


vehicle, ottimii^ not tin only one; for 
dm ngMMMtlDa of oo-cperatlve eein- 
nmnity action In dm vUInge an a 
wtein, Alonordhi^ • pilot pmflHt 
dtdgned to tent dim hypodmafo hafia- 
oft in dm nEovo din cil p d on of adw- 
tngs* which noa he atglad to lhPMMt 




', Atttty to 'OD-opaMt* la tM 
. ntnan iad aa tlie Mil* taoniiM 
to ran a oonmaaity pMb£ 

(2) The bauBti of tom a plant 
iirUl indeed leaob thaw mamboa 
<d the oommunlty who tor 
vaiioue teawiu are unable to fai- 
atall todhrldual plonta 

(3) The economlea of acele of a 
oonanunKy plant for plonU) on 
the ,genaninon aide will offwt 

' dt econoodea on the distrlbu- 
dao and dung oollettion aide. 

(4) Such a plant will be aco o oa a t- 
ooUy or jodalb' (aa diitlnot from 
finanrlaBy) vithle when credit 
la taken for the fuel provided 
for the generatioa of mechani¬ 
cal and dectilcal energy dirough 
gaa for dual fud enginea. 

The Pilot PnoiEcr 

The particular village In the oonteirt 
f whldi the pilot profoct boa been 
eaigned la located in Etowah dlatrlct, 
JP, and hat k population of 173 per- 
ona diitributed over 27 houtdioldt. 
tgriculture is the main aouroe of 
ivelihood of ail the fanHiaa, -and 18 
imHIes, own over 3 acres of land 
ach. All the families need till now 
erioene for lifting, and oowdnng 
nd crop residues for cooking. Seven 
uniliei used firewood os well. About 
alf the cowdung produced in the 
iilage was being converted into cakes 
ir liurning. Nearly all the families era 
losely related. 

The village has a cattle population 
.Iraft and milch) of 127 whirh gives it 
more favourable man-c^e ratio 
luui that for the counti> as a wh<de. 
hus about 1,524 kg of wet dung are 
xpected to b« available within the 
iUage every day aaaumlng an average 
i 12 kg per animal. Two plants, Plant 
. of 35 cubic metre capacity and Plant 
' tit 45 cubic metre capacity, have been 
rovided with a combined gis prodoc- 
on capacity of 80,000 litres a day. As- 
imdng a minimum winter gas produc- 
on rate of 38 litrea per kg of dung, 
le amount of gas actually likely to be 
reduced will be 57,912 litree in win- 
:t. Similarly during the eight non- 
inter monte a gas production rate oi 
5 litres per wet kg of dung will yield 
3,820 litres. Both jrlants feed into a 
mnman diitrlbution system. Apart 
nm gas for cooking, lifting wdl be 
rovided tbroufdr a sjf KVA generator 
t runnipg on a 0 HP dual fuel engine 
onanming a 80 per cent gaa and 20 
r cent diesel mixtufe. This will gme- 
ite enough eleotiidty for two 40 watt 
nfos In each of 23 homes snd siiteean 
0 watt tubtilghts in te remaining 
Otooi ^ for. atiaet li^itiag. Ji. terd 
adn Mitd of tjto jrUage, safe tenWng 
^la^ wUl iha pntoded teon^ an 
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Sj fot haa d tank locatsd. -on.top of te 
maeUaa shed nest -to jiant Bi. Ths 
tank of 10,000 litra- capndt/ wdl be 
filled w through a tubewell next to 
te maohine abed wfalcb will alao irri¬ 
gate land at te periphery .of tbs vill¬ 
age. The 4 Iff pump «n the tubewell 
will be driven by a 7 HP bare engine 
.throu^ a counter shaft whidi wdl alto 
oonsume a 80 per cent gas — 20 per 
cent diesel mixture. Tte engine will 
also drive, sequentially, at didcreoi 
times of the day, a flour mill (5 HP), 
a thresher fS HP) and a chad entter 
(2 HP). 

Co-operative action will be required 
in at least the following respects: 

(a) All ths cowduitg produced in the 
village will have to be made available to 
te'idant if te following intar-rdatod 
objectivea are to be adueved; almost 
total clknination of the nie of cowdung 
as cooking fuel, fnaeting-te domestic 
fuel needs of every bouaehold in te 
village, and generation of the specified 
. quantity of gat on the hssis of whidr 
social viability calculations have been 
made, Ao Action Committee of the 
registered society, to which all assets 
wiD eventually be transforred, consist¬ 
ing of 14 members, half of whom are 
villagers, including the iiretldent, vice 
president and the secretary, and te 
other half local level development 
functionaries has been oonstitnted and 
win engage an employee who wIH mix 
the slurry and feed both plants. Each 
housdnid will collect its dung and 
bring it to the plants. The unit (f ac¬ 
count will be a woodmi farma (or box) 
full of dung. 

While at first si^t it may appear 
that In a system where te distribution 
of gas is not tied to the amount of 
gobar contributed, tlwre might be 
resentment on the port of ‘net pro¬ 
ducers’ of gas, that is, those who cen- 
tril)ute more gobar than is neoessary 
to generate. the gas they oansume. 
This may id fact turn out not to be 
te cose. Previously te net ptodnoer, if 
he had * private plant, had to com¬ 
post cowdung in excess of his families' 
gas requliements. In addition, in the 
summer months he had exceu ewadty 
on account of higher gas prodimtiao 
rates and was faced with te choice 
of reducing plant feed and compsating 
te extra gobar, or o( ooutimring to 
bio-digest it and run off te exce% gu. 
That many farmen adopt te latter 
courae ia teatimony to their pesoep- 
tion of the higher maitiaial value and/ 
or convtnlence of digeated ahiny ovar 
compoit manura. Tim conaeoans ^ 
aoienUfie oplnioa oloo %tHi that te 
NFK oontaat of dlEto^ aliirry ia 
biter tea campoat.* ^ Sitoe te Mt 


prodooer now has te option of dlgrat 
Ing an his cowdung but paying chargoi 
endy on that part of digaoter cqwoity 
and gobar ntiliaed to generate te gu 
he conaumes, ha is better olf. At te 
ssma time the net coasumer gains bt- 
cause altboutdi he will genesally be 
tome one with fewer than te avenge 
number of cattle, and poorer than te 
average villager, be is no longer con¬ 
strained in his dulity to avail of te 
convenience and hentte of biogas by 
virtue of not possessing enough cat¬ 
tle. This remains true even if be is 
reiiuircd to pay hii share tit ptnrraring 
chargu. 

(b) A fair and easily implemented 
and monitored system of distributing 
digested slurry will have to be evtdveiL 
One or more pits will be earmarked to 
uch family for storage of diguted 
slurry. Digested slurry will be dlstri- 
Imled on a pro rata basis. Ramoval to 
the pits from a ceistial shmy pond and 
to the fields from the jats wlU be te 
leapontihility of each family vdio can 
also add crop residues and other vege- 
talrlc wutes cliractly to their pits u 
desired. The storage capacity of te 
individual pits taken u a itele bu 
been designed lor a maximum cf six 
months, assuming the manure will be 
rtquiTcx] at least twice a year for two 
enqia. 

' (c) A utitfaetory system of distri¬ 
bution snd pricing of gu and erf col¬ 
lecting charges will have to be devised 
and m anaged by the vUlagets them¬ 
selves through the Action Ooimktee. 
This win probably be te uiost dlBcuh 
test of ability to con^mta for amtual 
benefit. 

It is too early to oomment cm te 
extent to which (he tspectatiooi con¬ 
tained in hypotfaeM 1 and 2 are being 
fulfilled since c)Oly Plant A and te 
gw distribution system have been com¬ 
missioned so fir. Much of te gobar 
required to charge Hant A was col¬ 
lected by the villagers thanselves from 
other villages aud they have begun to 
deliver all the gobar produced in te 
village to a central point for the feed¬ 
ing of Plant B. 

EcONOSintS AND DlSECONOaOBS 

Since Plant B, te machine abed, te 
drinking water component, wiring for 
etectrificotion, and all equipment are 
still under construction and inataUa- 
tion, firm coat data only on the gu 
holders and the pipeifne distrffiutioa 
system is available. Oasts for oil the 
lemainlng items are preliminBry aeti- 
matu based on expenditure already 
iBonrtcd and expected further expe*- 
dtare. The allocation of cMI aa ika 
costa between te two ptaisH aad te- 



ffitolihic* abed ia also ptdlmimuy. A 
qniclc calculation ihowa that distribu¬ 
tion coats do not fully ofset savings 
on the generation aide. Total plant and 
dtatrihution costa work out to Bs 93,665 
(6816B+45OO4-2eO0O). Had 28 indivi¬ 
dual plants of 2.8 cubic metre of 100 
eft 'Capacity (amounting in the aggre¬ 
gate to the combined capacity of the 
two plants in this project) been built 
at an estimated cost of Rs 3,500/- each, 
the total coat would have come to 
about Bs 98,000/-. The Wlowing rea- 
aona suggest that the ooniparison will 
normally favour large size plants to a 
much greater extent than it the case 
here. 

(a) It cost more to build these 
digesters than would normally have 
been the cate.’ While definitive data 
on large size digesters is scanty what¬ 
ever data is available indicates lower 
coats. 

(b) Distriliution costs as we shall 
ate below would have bi-en about 27 
l>er cent lower had High Density Poly- 
thylene been used. 

(o) One large plant located bet- 
waen the two dusters of houses into 
wfakh the village Is divided would 
have been cheaper. During commission 
of the distribution system on Plant A 
alone it was observed that there was 
less than 1 cm water gauge pressure 
dUference between the nearest and 
farthest honaehokl. Thus, had one 
plant been built in the space betwerm 
the two cliistera there would have been 
adequate pleasure at the end points. 

Aa regirdi the other possible dis¬ 
economy — dung collection costs — 
the villagers have agreed to carry the 
Robar to the plants themselves. Since 
it is fair to assume their time is tut 
a scarce resource ithe sodol cost of 
their willingness to do is also nil. 

OutnonmoN Srsmr 

Since technically one of the most 
interagtlng features of the project is 
the dUtribuUon aystem, a few words 
about it will be in order. Both plants 
ate connected to the main 50 ram Cl 
pipe and can each be isolated through 
valvea for maintenance. The system 
has been designed to provide conitint 
and equal presnue at die burner head 
Mr all oonimDen. Plrom the pidnt of 
idew of aefety, eisy miintenance, and 
ilao to avoid the poasibillty of cotio- 
doa under ground, it waa decided to 
ide GI pipe of 50^ and 15 mm dia. 
neter nbove the ground at far aa poi- 
iUe. 50^ mm GI pipe waa used for 
be mains to aBow for a future increue 
n the number of connecdani. Cradi- 
inta and water tnpt to collect cOiH 
leueate iMter have been provided t« 
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prevent wator-logsil^ Eeob connec¬ 
tion is pitndded wldi a value on die 
outside wall of the beoe so that the 
gas can be turned off at these pofnti 
instead of at the plant itself. This will 
ensure potidve preature at all tTmes, 
avoiding diffusion of afr into the system. 
Location of the valve outside the 
homes alio focilltant raonltoting to 
ensure that gas is not being used out¬ 
side the fixed houn agreed upon. 

The actual cost iot this particular 
village worka out to Ra 18,700 or an 
average of Hs 692 for each of the 27 
connections. However, it ft estimated 
that had Ifl>PE been used about 
Bs 5,070 would have been saved on 
pipeline and fittings, bringlog the cost 
per cmmection down to about Bs 500. 
Moreover, since this wsi one of the 
first community distribution systems 
requiring extra supervision and ildlled 
lahonr, initaUation cotta were hi^iet 
than would otherwise have been the 
case by about 5 per cent. 

Qubst Foa OptOUUTT 

In strictly techno-economic terms 
plant size should be set at the point 
where average total (generation plus 
distribution) costs per unit gas produc¬ 
tion capacity (or per connection) are 
the lowest This point will not neces¬ 
sarily be at the lowest point of the 
average distribution cost curve since 
economics ou the generation side may 
continue to ofiiset average costs ou the 
distribution side even after the latter 
start rising. It b dear that cost data 
on a number of cooutumity plants serv¬ 
ing areas with different household 
densities and configuratbns will be 
rtx]uired before any norms (expressed, 
say, in terms of penons per lOO sq 
metres) can be identified Os the cutofi 
point below which Individual plants 
will be dieaper. Tbia is specially true 
in a situation whet* cost bieaktfarou^ 
in amoll size individual ijjsnts ire tak¬ 
ing place with the new d^mlen, fixed 
dome, cloKd type Janata planta made 
entirely of brick and mortar, similar to 
those being ured in China, at a cost 
of less than SO per cent of conventio¬ 
nal (steel gas holder) plants of die 
same capacity.* 

However, we ar« ia a position to 
make aome preilmlnary obeervatlons. 
Firstly, in villages above a certain 
population density but witbont any 
marked diutering of bomee, contrary 
to the posalbility of rUng coats noted 
earlier, connection oofti per bonsebold 
may not rise at all with plant size, at 
least witUn the range of plant rizes 
p r eee a tly available. One can eoviitge 
a aeries of rising malnt lying in eon- 
eentrlc citdes around the plant with 


two tadlal connecting p^pef' ffchig. out 
to risun In dhonstribally agppo^ diMo> 
tlpni. (Inddentally a ring main oea 
generally be of nialler diameter tiian 
a radial main lor tba atme volume of 
gas since It balances ibe load batter.) 
Hitler piaisuiea can ilwtyi be provid¬ 
ed at the plant for diatribotian syatems 
with a greater tote] length-end volume 
by adjusting the wd^ of tbes 
holder, or even by wei^ng It do^ - 
with sam&agi. It the village hu 
or more isolated dusters, a aeparate 
plant for that duiter, or a radiil main 
going out to the cluater, may be diaa- 
ptT. However, it should be noted riiat 
once two dusters have been connected 
and foim part of a co mm on diitribu- 
tinn system they can be served by a 
single idant Iwated In between, at 
would have been pcaslble in this caee. 

It is dear that the question of opti- 
mality ia a oomplicated one tnd that 
a great deal more field experimenta¬ 
tion ia required before any general 
condutiems can Iw drawn. Moreover, 
u mentioned earlier, the issue ia likely 
to be determined, as much by sodal ea 
techno-economic conaideratfcoa end 
these will vary from vlUige to village, 

PlaNnino tbk SrsiAs 

We come now to the last hypotheses 
which it that gas left over after coddug 
and lighting can be put to furriier ino- 
ductive uses which serve to moke the 
whole aystem viable. A large number 
of alternatives were considered in the 
planning of these usee. Some of Ihew 
are the foilowlng. 

On the face of It direct gas lighting 
is cheaper than providing the lame 
amount of iUumbiation through elec¬ 
tricity. No extra mqienditare la In¬ 
volved in the dfstribution since gat is 
already lieing supplied for coddng. 
The extra capital coat ia merely riut 
of providing gas lamps whereas there 
is a considerable saving on the coat 
of a generator and the electricity dla- 
trilmtion system. However, a genera¬ 
tor consumes lest gas in providing the 
same amount of illumination wfalob is 
then available for other naea audi aa 
Irrigation pimping. Moreover port of 
the cost of the generator and wiring 
can be apportioned to other uses If 
envliaged. Ibirdly there ia a distinct 
advantage in being able to ddink cook¬ 
ing from lighting timing. If gai for 
cooking is to be available only during 
fixed boars, usea muat be relied npon 
to use gas only for li]|hting outaida 
those hours, something wbldi may he 
difficult to mmUtor. The sooial ffnfft- 
abillty analysis of the gener a to r otrtUt 
direct gu UihthV ahernativea ihowi 
the latter to be dMmitly ptef ar aUe ,' 



^MiUjUity of iMQrl^Bg dOOMitle llA^ 
tug wu ijt: value in itad^ it wia de- 
‘ elded to'opt fat the team abernative. 
Since the lighting load wai &8S.EVA, 
geaeiator fit owadty was kept at 
KVA. 

A proteoted water ei^ply could have 
been provided to the village through 
hand pumpe. However, alnoe (i) there 
wae enough gee available for irrlgallon 
pumping which after ooddng and Ii|d>t- 
ing waa the moat preaeing felt need, 
(il) a tubewell would have filled die 
overhead tank in a matter of minutea 
and (iii) about IJBOO libee of water a 
day were required for mixing the ahirry 
(which if lilted by hand pumpe would 
have requited more labour), it waa de¬ 
cided to cooatruct an ovediead tank 
and run a delivery pipe to atandpoats 
at Plant A for both drinking water and 
aliirry mixing, and to provide aimllar 
atandposta at Plant B. 

There were eevtial relevant conaide- 
ratloiia xelatlnfi to irrigation pumping. 

(1) -Evpn H the ayxtem Included 
more than one tubewell it would have 
been advantageoua (both from the point 
ol view of capital coata and gas con¬ 
sumption) to locate one tubewell at 
the machine shed site itself and run 
it directly off a gas (or to be more 
pcedae dual fuel) engine. Fortunately 
there it enough gradient to tun water 
down a charmel to fields located at the 
periphery of the village. The advantage 
of using electricity would have been 
fiexibility with regard to the kicatioa 
of the second or mote tubeweUs, and 
even the first one if the plants were 
not located near fields to wdilch water 
could be carried through a channel. 
However more than 3.5 KVA generat¬ 
ing capacity would have been requited, 
it would have been possible to install 
at the same total coat as the 35 KVA 
generating set a 75 KVA alternator to 
be driven oif a counter shaft driven by 
a 12 HP bare engine. Ihis would have 
allowed the energisation of 2 tube- 
wells with 4 HP electric pumpseta or 
of one tubewell simultaneontly with 
lighting. 

(ii) Since gas production is spread 
over 24 hours the advantage of a 
aroaller pungi is that it can run less 
intermittently, with the draw-down of 
gas being more in keeping with the gas 
generation flow. It was recognised that 
unfortunately the least gas would be 
available for irrigation pumping when 
it was moat needed during the rabi 
wheat season in the winters. However, 
it is hoped that the cropidng pattern 
will change suitably to utilise water 
availaUe in the s u m mer moaiths. It 


oiddolafed- Oat pmegi' ddtt 

Idm a dbebarge of aboitt 2S litiea per 
aecend on a 100 mm ipetton by 100 mm 
ddivety tubewell et a total head .of 
riiout B mettei (of wi^ 3 metiea Is 
the height of the ovohead tank which 
will fill up in a fnatkai of the total 
running time of the tobewdl). 

In order of Impoitaaoe the other 
services desired 1>y the vtUagem ware 
chaff cutting of cattla fodder, flour 
milling, arul threshing. The last of 
thcie is a seasonal activity. The cheff 
cutter ’ requires 2 HP end the other 
two mtchinet S HP each. Thus if 
worked sequentially die maxlroum load 
would be 5 HP. It waa decoded, there¬ 
fore, to Install a 7 HP bate engine pro¬ 
vided with a counter abaft. (The 35 
KVA generator is coupled to its own 6 
HP engine.) 

SocoAt. PRorTTABiLmr 

In analysing the soda! profitability 
of this profcct the approscb developed 
liy Bhstia was followed.' The least cost 
alternative to biogas as a large scale 
solution to meeting domestic needs, 
which is where the reai energy crisis 
lies, and one whieh ptc-datea 1B73, 
would be to use soft edee for cooking 
and kerosene (or electricity where 
available) for lighting. The bcnefiti of 
biogas are therefore the savings in 
tbeae fuels valued at their acooomic 
cost. Credit is not taken for the manu- 
rial value of spent slurry since under 
the above commercial fuels alternative 
gubar produced would in any case be 
used for scientific composting. Cook¬ 
ing benefits are quantified in terms of 
the economic cost of the quantity of 
the soft coke that will produce the 
same amount of effective heat at the 
burner. Simtlany lighting benefits ore 
valued at the economic cost of the 
kerosene that will provide the same 
amount of illumination. Since a great 
deal of uncertainty surrounds the 
norms reiating to the economic cost 
of soft coki, the caloriSc values of 
soft coke, kerosene and blogas, and 
the effldmeici of gas lamps, kerosene 
lamps, gas burners tnd open chulbss, 
and the residts are very sensitive to 
them, these dorms were kept the same 
as these used by Bhotia to fseflitste 
comparison. 

Twxi alternatives were analysed. la 
both of these the amount of ga* used 
for cooking was the same. The diffe¬ 
rence between the two was with regard 
to lighting. In Aitamative 1 it wu 
aasitnied that the same amount of iUu- 
'roinatioo as was propoted to he provi¬ 
ded thnnq^ the ge ner at or (throngh 
bulba and tidiellghia of ifieo watti in 
all) would instead be pfo^ded throngh 


Howwver, snore gas woold 
now bt oonsuinsd than r e qub e d to 
run the g en a rat br, wbidi svould leave 
lese gas for the third category of bene¬ 
fits, namely dleeel replacement for 
Irtigation pumping and agro-ptocea- 
sing, also valued at its ecoaomic cost. 
(Since the lighting benefit in bodi 
alternatives was metsured in trrms of 
the value of knosenc saved, and lince 
the tlluminatloa was >n the same In 
both cases, the benefit on that ecoount 
remained the same.) Thus while the 
capital cost was considerably bl|d>cr in 
the generator altenutlve — and to was 
the operating and nialntesiasice coat 
since an electrician operative at a salary 
of Rs 400 per month would be re¬ 
quited, plus 20 per ceiu dieicl ibr the 
generator, plue maintenance — the 
benefit waa only about 500 litres of 
gas a day saved for diesel iqilacemeiit 
As one would expect, it turned out that 
the direct gas Ugbting altcmative was 
socially more profitable. Indeed the 
B/C ratio of the genertior, titeniative 
Is negative end of the direct get lift¬ 
ing alternative, 1541 However, it 
mutt be emphasised that mnch of the 
data (eg, on gas consumed by the 
generator and gat consumed on gei 
lamps to provide eqnivalent illumina¬ 
tion) it iinreliaUe. Moreover, the same 
condutioa need not neceaauUy apply 
to large capacity generators. It is dear 
however that a biogot based energy 
system is socially profitable when credit 
is taken for uses other than cooking 
and lighting. 

Fmamoai. VuanxTT 
taing term pollc)’ dedtions on rural 
aiieig>' policy will have to be taken on 
the buis of the kind of eodal inofitabi- 
lity enalysis atten^ited above. Finan¬ 
cial viability it of secondary impor¬ 
tance; indeed if c om i ini nity pbnti are 
socially vialile, they ought to be made 
financially viable through the tnbiidy 
rocchanliro. The level at uhidi die 
subsidy tbould be set should be such 
as to leave charges payable by mem- 
Iiers of the community low emniidi to 
induce them to parbeipate in a com¬ 
munity protect. Even to it is Instrac- 
tive to work out the charges that 
would have to be recovered for three 
categories of services sepeiatdy — 
cooking, li ghting and water tupgily,' 
and agro-servicei — in order to make 
the plant kandally viable after uldng 
credit for the tubcidy presently admis¬ 
sible, which is SO pet cent. If even¬ 
tually the number of burners varies 
betwreen families, charges for the cook¬ 
ing gas would probably have to be on 
e per burner basis whidi, sssnmiag 
limited end fixed cooking hoots, wotdd 
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be more in keeping with actual con- 
lumptloa. When tbui converted, they 
woA oot to Be 18 per hooiehold per 
month, Msumlng one burner each. 
Umllarly Uiditing charges could alto 
be on a wattage basis. While part at 
least of cooking charges should lie re¬ 
coverable, there would seem to be 
little Juadflcation for attempting to re. 
cover in this project more than a 
nominal amount for lighting and water 
supply since direct gas lighting would 
hive been much cheaprT. However, 
there are at least two reosoiu why the 
lieneBeiariet should l>ear part of the es. 
pendltuto incurred, Firitty, it has 1>ecn 
the common experience of simBar pro¬ 
jects (e g, villege water supply) that 
reasonable chargei far ftesn detening 
participation and involvement actually 
enhance it. Secondly if community 
plants indeed turn out to he workable 
end ere to lie extended on any scale, 
at least part of the resources will have 
to oome from the beneficiaries. More¬ 
over, If the banks are to finance then 
they rauit be viable. 

It will Ite noticeil that the total cost 
per HP hour of machinery usage in¬ 
cluding depreciation, operation and 
moftiteoance it about the same at the 
diesel cost akmc that woidd have Item 
ineurrnd for nmning the same machi¬ 
nery on dieael engines. Irrigation 
water is told by famteis in UP ,to their 
neighbours at rates consldenhly hiidier 
than those indicated here. It is alsu 
quite likely that the villege svill attract 
ciutomers from lurrotinding villages. 
It will thus be interesting to see to 
what extent the agro-aervlcing acti¬ 
vities can generate a uirplus to tulul- 
dlse deficits on the cooking end 
lighting aides. 

BncAH, ELBcmcsTY AMO Dm-sax. 

One of the main oapects of interest 
in a biogai based decratroliaed energy 
system Is how ft compares with the 
cost of electricity in runl areas. Had 
the altemative been adopted here ol 
using entire plant opacity of 80,000 
Utrra of gas a day (using more feed in 
the winter) to run 7dS KVA generator 
the cost at the plant site would have 
worked out';K> approxfmattly 65 paise 
per KWH. 

The avenge cost of typical rural 
dectrlfieation profecti these days works 
out to d>oot Bs d,50o per connected 
hone power: We have 22 HP 
instaUad in tbia pn^ect wbldi at iU 
1,800 per HP wurits out to Rs 
33,000. Alternatively, if tbii partiddar 
village bad been eloctrlfied. a 11 KV 
line would Iwve Imd to ha brought 
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from the necreet idlMatkljan loouted 
9 kms away to a 2S iCVA tranefannar 
at the flte, at a toOd ebet of about Bs 
25,000 phis Bs 8,000. or Bt 33,000 
again. However thla transformer would 
have been of auffldent capacity to 
serve 5 HP electric punqneta. Tbns the 
cost of bringing decbdclty to Hre plant 
site, per 8 HP tube-seeU, would have 
been less than Rs 7,o6o. In our pro¬ 
ject on the other h«tiA die entire 
80,000 litres a dl^ applied fiilly to 
electricity generation would have been 
able tu auatain of load of only TJS 
KVA or &5 HP. 

Thus while it is not pooilble to gene- 
ralise on the basis of dila once case, 
ir would appear at fint ai^it that al¬ 
though Iranamission and distribution 
costs are eliminated In a decentralised 
system, generation ccati are still higher 
than the current Subaidised financial 
price lieing charged for centralised 
electricity generation, distribution and 
transmission for minor irrigation. How¬ 
ever, the coniparisan should really Ire 
with the eoanomte coat of new capa¬ 
city heing^ added at the margin today, 
which ia conaiderably higher. 

However, where the gaa is used for 
diesel replacement, the total annualised 
capital plus O and M cost of prtxluc- 
ing the gas, including the cost of all 
the machinery run on the gas Is no 
more than the cost of the diesel alone 
now replaced. .Sinoe it appears posai- 
hle to convey gaa directly out to dual 
fuel engines lorated in the fields, one 
can wotk out bow far It would be eco¬ 
nomical to carry the gas assuming the 
use of 25 mm Cl iripe at Rs 16 metre. 
This works out to about 870 metre.? 
for each of four pumps located in 
different directions around a plant. 
Diesel engines are used for irrigation 
pumping all over north India due to 
power shortages which are expected 
to continue for at least sd^^ier decade. 
Thus biogas used for irrigation on a 
large scale offers an alternative that 
deserves serious codtidcritinn in con- 
lunction with syatems designed to 
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meet domeotic eneegy a asM , air. 

separately. 

Nateg 

[This la an abbrevUtnd veialmi a 
paper preaentsd at the Intemitinnal ' 
Seminar on Energy bdd in JannUy 
1S70 at tbe Admlnjatratlva teff Onflaga 
of Indio, Hyteabad. ^ sUot nai- 
ject it dasolbea, it la truly fne laoR 
of team work by mambera of Uia 
Planning, RaMarch and Acdon Dbri- 
sion (PRAO) State Honniiig lastituta, 
Lucknow. I wonld Ubt to thank in 
particular Hafat IDas Cupla, Ptoiaat 
Engineer, Baioda Munic^ Coipon- 
tion. who ossiited In oeal g nlng and 
installing the dktrlbntlail fyiteu. 
Funds for tbe pn^eet ware provided fay 
UNICEF wbcM snpport is 'gratefully 
acknowledged.] 

1 The first and only ootber conunn- 
nity plant in tbe conntro that die 
author is aware of is in Eodumnnia 
vill^, Karim Nigar district, 
An^s Pradesh, lieing supported 
by the Rural Electrification Coipo- 
ntion. 

2 “Tbe Economica of Onwdu^ Ou 
Plant (A Reportr Indian goimcll 
of A^cultnral Research, New 
Delhi, 1976. 

3 This was because of the hl^ sub¬ 
soil water level encountered at a 

. depdk at 2 meters. Since this 
wt^d have seceaaltnted horiznntal 
digester nUnta had these been 
constructed iodivtduany, the com- 
- parisoo should really be made 
with these plants whidi cost 
around Rs 4JS00 eaoh for 100. eft 
capacity. 

4 In this connection see “Janta 
Blogaa Model 1 Nlrman Puttika’’, 
PBAD, 1978; and “Action Re- 
aeatch in Biom Development“ by 
P B Gbate andK K Singh, HIAD, 
1978. However if it is poaalble to 
construct dieee plants on the same 
scale as conventional plants, os is 
reportedly liting done in Quna, 
all tbe advantages of coimnunity 
plants will still remain. 

5 “Cconomie Apprainl of Blogas 
Units In India: A Frame Work 
for Soda] Benefit Coat Analysii’', 
Ramesh Bhatla, Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Growth. New DeDil, 19T7. 

6 Water oupply through j^lic 
standpoita Im been dtfobed to¬ 
gether with lighting, since it is 

' not worth charging for water 
aeparately and. like street Uniting, 
it is availed of collectively. 
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; Boyad tp tha Coagnaa on the opaatag day of the 
,kaa bean aoooaapaidad by arany realpnrtioaa 
t t h i s . The notioa araa admitted on Monday; 
patty bad loat ita nudority In Parilamant. Tb 
eonthniad to apeak eonfida n dy of rtdlng tha ctiala and 
■Bryiyiiir'lBa*no<onfid«iea modoa, bat ftw Janata laadara appear to opti- 
mlftict and barrisf a dlramatie ttntmi of cnnant tzeaida, taa Daaai porain- 
maat trill be oat of odBoa next weak. The dadatra ooottibgtlon to tbe fall 
of tha tsntaaeBt la balnt made not Igt the Oppoaitlan, but by diaildent 
elementa trithia the Janata party ItartL 

Ihe deralopmat haa not bean nnoxpaetcil. Apart from the penenl 
eiiaia that aatm td Saa« flipped the Janata party almoet fnjm the momont 
it waa bom, mors •peelflc and acute Ula had bafiin to plague it in the laat 
few montha, and tha final phase bo artd to h"a begim arith the 

disciplinary action taken afsinat Saf Stain. Since then, the ctiaia baa 
continued unabated, mid the no-confidence motion moyed by the Cooftcaa 
has only helped the tSaaldent elements In the Janata to exert fteater ptetaure 
upon the preasnt laadanhip. 

It is easy enough to argue that the diaintafratlon of the Janata party 
waa built into ita 5 tmetare, into the very dreumatances under i^ch it came 
Into exlat en e e . But andi an argument falls to take note of aome very 
spedfic chanaea that have occurred In the political syatam in the laat 30 
years. The disintegration of the Janata, wl^ la only one lapect bf Che 
political system as a whole. Is truly a ‘trans-party* phaDomcnon. Tha diainte- 
gntian of the Janata patty haa indted noti^ tniqne about H; tbe ptoceai 
acquired a sharper edge in the Janata only because of dw accidental dreonu- 
tance of its having been, at tba moment, the niUng party. 

This la not Co atgoe for a deterministic theory of politica. However, to 
aay that the Ola that have plagued the Janata ate related to the pecnliar etne- 
tural featurci of the party, to In ad hoc method of functioning, or to the 
cutiottt device of ‘consensus’ that the party leaders adopted whenever they 
were faced with an intnetaUe problem (wUdi meant dmt contcsitioos Isanes 
were never thiashed out but were merely Ignored) it to mist tbe more fonda- 
mental flaws in the political ayatem. Even the beet and the most unaeUah 
and virtuous of men, had they been chosen to lead the Janata party, would 
haut made an cqurtly unholy meai of the undertaking. It is true, the Con- 
grees, ei mudi a coition of crafllctinf intercata and puDs as tbe Janata, 
did tnanage to pFcsem a aemblanct of a funrtinning party and was able to 
administer the countiy for a long period; but even the Congreaa waa 
ultimately overtaken by the contradictions inbcieBt in the ayatem and it 
could only attempt to rcidve them by taking racouraa to a aeries of extra¬ 
ordinary measures, whose culmination was tbe importtioa of Emergency. 

Though tbe tendency petiiita to interpret tbe 197$-^ Emergency as 
brought on by pursuit of ptraonal political ambftiont and, tharefoie, to coo- 
tinue to identify “authoritarian forcaa’’ in tbe cenntcy with Indira Gendhi 
and her political party, rite two-year rale by the Janata party, vdddi bad 
come to poiwr on a p r ngiMume of raato ra tion of dcomcratic rirtrta. haa amply 
exposed the ^^‘rtematic beala of aotitoritarlaniaD. In bet, aome of rdat may 
wen prove to be the very last pronooncementa and acta of tha Morarfi Deaai 
government have virtually dinebed tUa iasoe. On June 25 Momrfi Omal 
publicly sought to make out a caaa for icvMng ptaventive datention, 
admitting thereby that the governance of the coantry could not be evtied 
on without tbe poarar to imprison people widwnt trtaL Tbe governmait 
also Imned two ordinancea, one yrttMuddhig repuyaaent ot the wages and dear- 
item allowanoe of wovkan iinpouiided by tbe previous lefhne and tbe other 
binning itrikaf and odiar forma of agitation by woifceia of tiie Resmve Bank 
of India. Withholding of paymant of dm legtdaaata aantingt of dm woiking 
on dm plai Of fighting Infladoti. and dciiiil of workers’ trade 
riflita, elkgsdly eo ae to e e f e gn etd prodiietlon and law and order, 
wetu —ioeg the moat pharamarittio batuiea of dm Emergency. And, even 
befora dm Centro's recent movea to these dlnrttona, a number of itate 
•ovemmanb had ahaady aasasMl powaii of datandoii witbout trial ^ 
also ftmn time to time dkataed down on araiken’ ooilective bargeinlag r^s 
by dsobrint ihto or indnatry or acdvlty as “aaaantial". It te wbhfiA 
riiiuHiig to imMina thpt puraoit of thaae pollciaa — and their Inevltafals 
In tha Jhaa of wnaaning infladan —* would not kxv e roum u 
♦iw« yar bd to tha etaartng of tha Rnbioai into aonm form or dm other ot 
fomtoditad iwaig rttM t M trtn. 
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The reelgnetioat from the Janeta, 
aid the eltenadTe oombinationi that 
am baiii( epectdited upon tuueet that 
deapite the appearance, the hope that 
the pieeeflt ayatem of guvemance 
would atUI pi^de a solution to 
India's problems has not completely 
died. But, u it should be evident 
tf one looks at the developments 
ainca 1M7, each polibcal crisis 
has led to a further loss of confidence 
that the system will provide the solu¬ 
tions. From the imperfect parliamen¬ 
tary damociatic system as it functioned 
under lawaharlal Nehru to the total 
ad Aocism of the Janata — such has 
been the Journey in the last 30 years. 
The combination that is due to take 
over from Morarji Oesai wilt no doubt 
make all the grand promises (Just as 
the Jaiuta government did in 1977); 
but it can do little but preside over the 
Anal disintegration of the parliamentary 
system, thus giving the quietus to the 
clalma of the Indian elite that India is 
aomebow unique and is above the his¬ 
torical trend in the Third World coun¬ 
tries. Vfhat is however not clear is 
whether it wili be a victim of armed 
reaction that is waiting in the wings, or 
will he the latter's willing tool, its 
acceptable civilian mask. 

Awon _ 

Shared IntUbllHy 

THE election of Oilap Borlwra as the 
leader of the JanaU legislature party 
last year was the result of a compra- 
miae; the Janata party not having on 
ahsniute majority in the osaenihly on 
itf own, any leader of the lanata 
group aspiring to become chief minister 
had to 1>e acceptable to other groupt 
like the Plains Trllwl Ciiincil of Assam, 
the CPI(M) and the independents who 
were willirg to support the formation 
of a government by the Janata. The 
majority of the Janata MLAs in Assam 
belong to the Congress(0) or to other 
more recent Congress fictions, but this 
auction wai hampered at the time of 
the election of the leader of the JCF 
by heving too many aspiranta for 
l^eishlp: and none of the groups 
promising to support a Janata govern¬ 
ment without however participating 
In it, notably tbc CFI(M), was ready 
to extend ludi support to the generally 
discredited gang of Congress leaders 
mi^queradlng now as Janata. Borbora, 
with a history of having been in op¬ 
position to tho Congress from the dayi 
of the Congress sodaliat party, wai 
thus the obvious compromise candi¬ 
date. The present eSoiti to get rid df 



Borbora by preasot^ him tO’ roconati- 
hire his cabinet, aed a fresh vote of 
confidence, etc, fcgra lO to be traced 
to that initial fiualMtitm of-the domi¬ 
nant section of the Jenata legislature 
party being un^ilc to capture' leader¬ 
ship of of the JLP. 

The dissidents have made an issue of 
alleged general ‘incompetence' of the 
Borlrara administration in the last one 
year and more pf Its existence. Of 
course, the ills fhat plague Assam are 
of a kind that cannot be overcome by a 
merely 'competent' government; but 
the focusing of these lasuea to dest¬ 
abilise end secure the overthrow of the 
government by a faction of the ruling 
party ttself is a ratiier new pheno¬ 
menon in Assam. 

These problems have led to, as well 
os further exacerbated, a tendency 
towards greater regionallsarion of poli¬ 
tics — which Assam shares with every 
other state in the country — and a 
general distrust, not unjustified, ol 
‘outsiders'. In the lost one year, there 
has certainly lieen an Istensification 
this ‘inward-looldng* trend, and the 
popular demondt of retervation of Jobs 
for local people, stricter control of 
migration into the state — Assam still 
attracts vast numbers of outsiders in¬ 
to it — and total stoppage of illegal 
infiltratirtn from ^ngladesh, the de¬ 
mand that prices ibonld be brought 
down (prices in Anam are generally 
higher than in the rest of the country 
even in th best of times) have lieen 
skilfully and successfully used to fur¬ 
ther isolate the Eorlmra administra¬ 
tion. 

What is however less clear is what 
alternative there can be to die present 
urranggement in tiie Asssm Janata. The 
constraints and rivalries that existed 
in March last year when Borbora was 
elected are still very much there. For 
instance, merely accusing the Borbora 
administration of ^it-pedaUing the 
problem of Infiltration is not going to 
take the dissidents very far, for any 
political formation in Assam has to 
take into account the teality of the 
Muslim vote — the so-called immigrant 
mualim vote at that — if it has to 
form a government. The difference 
between the Congreu Muslim leaders 
and the Muslim ministers in ^he Bor- 
hora government, some of wfaoec dnfi)- 
ping is apparent being demanded as 
a price to let Borixn carry on, is that 
while the Cong^te Muslim leaden 
virtually blackmail^ tiie Muslim mamet 
into supporting tijem tinongh an da- 
horate lystem of patronage and prtrtec- 
tim oTgan'sed ftxnn the top at the 


vdlage^,kMbi^ 

least -appeara ..tq giiiiirtfiifr 

retponaiva to MiAlim. naadi a^.-'ki^ 
prehensions — pradae^ tiie rajMoa 'wlqr' 
it has Ineurrad the wrath of. Hiadp 
communallsts. 

But the beat intentions notsvithaUnd- 
ing, ^ BoHien mialatry.agiiieara daf 
to go; at the same tfina, the IpraapaOl 
of a stable otimhltaHon anrnaadlnn 
the present governmtnt, even’‘under 
the rame badanhtp; >a not. brljjfit 
Moreover, evente in Delht are them¬ 
selves moving so fist that dm crisla In 
Assam mf^bt be overtaken by rbaw^ 
Should the fragmentatioB of the Assam 
Janata along the same lines as at the 
Centre occur, many posilblt' corafaitu- 
tiou of die fngmantwl Janata with 
Congiesa (26 memben) and Congreaa(I) 

(8 members) wfil perhaps be attempted; 
but on the whole, the proqiect is one 
of political Inatablhty. 

Sugar 

With » yinch Bt 8«H 

THE sugar Industry Is one area where 
it is generally believed that tbs co¬ 
operative form of organisation has been 
successfuL Statistics relating to nonv 
credit co-operative societies for 1976-77, 
released on Tuesday by the Reserve 
Bank, throw some tight on the perfor¬ 
mance of css-operative sugar foiAorles. | 

Of a total of 271 sugar factories 
working in' 1976-77, 114 were in the 
co-operative sector. In fact, the number 
of co-operative sugar factories licensed 
was 171 in 1976-77 with a total licenaed 
capacity of 1.60 lakh tonnes of cane 
per eight-hour slitft and an installed 
capacity of 1.32 lakh tonnes. As is wdl 
known, the co-operative sector occupies 
a dominant position in the sugar indus¬ 
try In Maharashtra. Urns of the 114 
co-operative sugar factories working in 
the whole countiy in 1976-77, as many 
as 31 were in Maharashtra, which ac¬ 
counted for 72 per cent of the total 
licensed capaefty and- 68 per cqnt of 
the total installed capacity in the 
operative sector of the sugar industry 
in the country. In Maharashtra Itself 
of the 61 sugar factories woHting in 
1976-77, 31 were in the co-operative 
sector. Of the 69 licensed co-operaUve 
sugar &ctorlea in the state, el^ had 
distilleriet and ona a sufar plant as 
ancillaiy units. 

The cXMiperatiye sector's sham &i 
sugar production was even lorgdr than 
Its share in the total namhef A sugar 
factories. The ciM>pji^e fsetoties 
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Wht^. ttii6i 3»ldl ^Kp*i eA ^ C 
total A liU iodMi 

in: i^e-M, Tbair dw'wka that 4^ par 
cant ' y i A a r a Atr a,' again, aocognted 
^ el par cant d the total nigar pto- 
Jitntlaa InJIba eo-operatlve lactor in 
tba cooiAy, Apd in Mabaiaihtra itwlf 
the oo-opoative factoiiat accounted for 
almoet M par oant of total tngar pro¬ 
duction in the itata. 

A total et 188 mgar oo-opaiativp 
sodeUae in the country had a paid-up 
capital of Ra IBOctona In 1978-77, of 
which Ri 79 croiaa Had come front the 
toveniinpnt and Ha T4 crora* from 
sugatcaoe grower -m e u tbcn of the 
sodaUea. Sodatiea in Maharashtra 
accounted for 46 par cent (Rs 73 
cTores) of. the total paid-up capital of 
all sugar co-operative sodaties. Propor¬ 
tionately, cane growerinembers had 
contributed mote (84 par cent) to the 
laid-up ' capital of sugar co-operative 
■ocMles in the state. The total mem¬ 
bership of all sugar co-operative societies 
werrt up from 8.11 lakhs in 1974-78 to 
9.86 laldia'in 1978-77, of whom the 
nuiober of grower-membera was 7.55 
lakhs and 9.10 laldu, respectively. 
Interesting enou^, Maharashtra ac¬ 
counted for only about 38 per cent of 
the total membeiahip of sugar co¬ 
operative aodeties in the country, com- 
pend to Hi share of more than two- 
thirds in total installed capadty for 
sugar production hr the co-operative 
secUr. 

Of the total of 188 sugar co-operative 
societies in 1978-77, only 42 made a 
proOt wfaOe as many as 84 made losses 
and SB are shown fa the Reserve Bank 
statistics as having nude neither profit 
nor loss. Setting off profits of Rs 4.41 
crores of the profit-making societies 
against loam of Ra 43.68 crores of the 
loss-making ones, the co-operative sec¬ 
tor in die sugar industry showed a 
itaggming loaa of Rs 39.27 . crores in 
1978-77, on sales of Ba 496 crores. In 
ltl75-76 ths net loss had been Rs 14 30 
crores on safes of Rs 523 crores and in 
197.4-7B Rs 10.61 crores on sales of Rs 
398 crtiras. 

In respect of profi t ability, the sugar 


cthopeieltyai to the poH|i^ .qrMdn and 
peMidant Maharadwn ** u 
the enormo us prasparRy and opulent 
Ufe-styfes of those who cpnirol these 
co-opeiatives sdll take the Reserve 
Banks statistics of the Iosms of the 
sugsr co-opeiativa srith a gene- 
rmu pinoh rtf tak. tlm statiatles are a 
teatimoDy more to die taonns and etidcs 
of accounting and financial qiaiu^ment 
of the co-operatives than , to tbdr real 
flrundal poaltloa. The deception is far 
frmn iimoeettt, hosvcver. Among Its 
victims are tba large number of woricen 
who are employed in the fectodes u 
well as those svho perform andllary 
tasks such as catting the caiu In the 
factory-gates under, si svas so ably 
doeur^ted by a contributor in these 
cohtmtu (Arnrita Rangaaamy, “Contrac¬ 
tors' Opera", Pebruary 2, 1974), the 
most exploitative arrangemcola. 

Mizoram 

Bad Morality, Bad roIHlM 

THE President of the Mlxo National 
Front, t was foanaOjr araetad 

in Now Delhi on July 8. A few hours 
earlier the government had banned the 
MNF and organlaattons allied to it un¬ 
der the Unlasvful Aotlviriaa (Preven¬ 
tion) Act, 1967. The goymsunont baa 
claimed tlut it has bens farced to take 
these steps becarvM of the recent out- 
lireak of vlofence in Mizoram. The fact, 
however, la that for the laat mote dun 
three yean, Laldeaga hod been under 
virtual arrest and the closest surveil¬ 
lance by the intelligence agendas of 
tile goventment. What fe worse, he bad 
been kept In detention in dife manner 
after the Oovenanent of India bad 
persuaded him to come to India untfei 
a ‘safe cenduot' to taka part in talks 
in Aizawl, Calcutta and Delhi. These 
Ulks had eod^ in the agreement of 
Ju'y 1, 1978. 'Ae government baa ac¬ 
cused Lildeuga of not . fulftiling the 
provisions of that agreemaat wliidi, 
anyway, could iMt have been an agree¬ 
ment between equals even In the best 
of conditions, and was even leas likdy to 
have been so, having been arrived at 


at du height of tba Emerganey. la aay 
case, Dpthing coold featify tfes act of 
sheer bad faith on tiu part of the 
.governroent of India in keapiag die 
Mizo leader under viKuil detention In 
the Indian capital after having laaiiied 
him safe conduct. Lalrfenga’i formal 
arrest on Monday, after whldi be 
-was spirited away to an nndiacloaed 
place for Intenogatirm by the InteBl- 
gence autboiitiea, only cont^etea this 
partlealar episo^ of fanadi cf faith 
and chicanery on the port of the 
Covtnnuent of India. 

Only the most luive can rislw, that 
the taking into custody of Loldenga in 
New Delhi is going to bteik the back 
of the tosurgency far Mizoram. If, as 
the government says, LaUenga hu been 
directing the insutgancy In disfant 
Mizoram despite being under conalaat 
sutvetilance in Deilii by the govem- 
•neat'a police and inlelligeDce agaoeics, 
it only speaks of the sheer inoonipe- 
tenoe of nch arUveUIancei and if the 
Government of India had bean con¬ 
vinced Ibat the recent qnlt Mizoram 
orders on noa-Mlaas had been senrad 
under specific instiuetioni £rom Lal- 
denga, arresting him would only make 
niattm worse. In fact. Iht hoaatfrfsle 
thing foe the governnwni wordd bawe 
licen to let Laldenga ictdrn to where 
be had been brao|d>t from. lahfenga 
himself had been demanding this. In- 
'stead of complying with this entMy 
legiUinate tfemand, the gov e r nm ent bos 
been trying to obfuscate matten by 
publicising alfegationt of “bad faidi’ on 
the part of Hie Mizo leader. Thus 
eSuran Singli, then Heme Hiniater, 
claimed in hhidi 1978 that Laldenga 
had waiited to be ntpged duet mbriMn 
of Mizcsam pending the holdliig of 
elections in the UnioB Territory, then 
under Presirleot's lufe, but thu the 
government, the very model of oonsti- 
tutional rrcHtude, would not counte¬ 
nance such on “unconstitutional and 
imdemociaUa course of action". 

The government's lock of seiious- 
ness about arriving at a political settle¬ 
ment of the Mizo problein was also 
underscored by the fact that, fur almost 
a >’ear before Chacan Singh made the 


otMiperaUvaa in Hahaiashtta do not ap- 
_>aaT to bava farad any bettor. Of the 
78 sngir co-opera ti ve aoefetiet In Maba- 
lashtrat only 18 made profits of Ri 81 
loUis in 1976-77 while 38 tneda,ioHes 
of Ba 30.22 crons to that all the tocle- 
tfes ttlian togeiher tliowtd a M feta of 
l^; 19.72 oiona. However, Biaae who 
Epa#. anytohig of (be estenl of finan- 
cfel feh i ia atiito provided 'by the sugar 
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The 1979 SpBc^l Number Economic and Political Weekly 
will be puUUAied in the third week of Almost It will be priced Rs 
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In view of the fecial Number, there will be no wedcly 
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cbanatto amiiiiiioattant of the breefc- 
down of the tilhe with LeMcogt, fte 
sonraraiueot hod fivea ' wide ^bUoity 
to' its cbsrtet thst the Mleo lesder 
bad *«Dlie bsetc’ on the July 1, ISTfl 
•VMimit. Many other thingi too h^>- 
pened during diia period, ' including 
thnt die entire Union Territory - con- 
tlaued to be notiSed as a 'dlstorbed 
arta’ by the government, despite the 
‘anapensloa of mflltary operations’ that 
suppoasdiy followed the July 1876 
agreement 

Equally meaningless has been the 
nodfleailon issued (not for tbe first 
time, again) that dw Mizo National 
Front and tbe Mizor Nathmai Army ate 
‘unlawful otguisailons’ under tbe pro- 
vlsioas of the Unlawful Activitiea (Pre- 
ventlan) Act, 1967. Just as under the 
Armed Foioes (Special Powers) Act, 
1886. any area in the northeast becomes 
a '<&taibed area’ by virtue of be- 
iiV merely proclaimed to be so, under 
tbe provialona of the Unlawful Activi¬ 
tiea (Prevention) Act 1867, any organ- 
iiation can become an ‘unlawful or- 
ga n im ti on’ by virtue of being merely 
pnetaimed to be so. The latest mo- 
damadoo only seeks to undo the lacuna 
that esiated u tbe result of the failure 
to renew the proclamatiaa made on 
Auguat 6. 187S at the end lof its two- 
year operatieoal period, which had 
allowed the MNP and MNA to technl- 
oally ‘iapae into legality'. 

The Governmeot of India's actions 
in Mlaoiam will also have an advene 
impact on developments in Nagaland. 

A majority of the Nagi people want 
the Government of India to arrive at 
some settlement with the eiciled Phixn, 
and of late, there has been some spaou- 
lation that Fhlio might be Indticed to 
return to India and take part in nego¬ 
tiations far a imlilical setfiement bf 
the Nags problem. But the govern- 
UMBt’a treatmesjt of Laldenga will oer- 
aainly not encourage Phino. 

In Mizoram itself, the arrut will 
further embitter feelings and harden 
positions, and the insurgency can be 
ezpected to take on fiercer shapes. It 
is anyway foolish to imagine that the 
operational and tactical aspects of an 
insurgent movesneot — or even its poli¬ 
tical oonlpcl — can be ezerclaed from 
a flat in Gol Mohur Park in New Delhi; 
and by aneatlng Laldenga, the gonrem- 
meoZ^lilht have, unwittingly, added 
to the prestige of the Mizu leader, and' 
|hus defeated its. Own aim, pursued 
'With a fair degrre of devious sopUsfi- 
cation in the last few years, of iicdating 
hnd dividing the Mizo insurgent leadesu. 
iblp. , • ' . ^ 
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Continuing C#n>»f hip _ 

IN answer to a question on gu v an - 
ment’s policy towards the dicnlatton 
of publications from China in this 
country, tbe mlnlslar of state for 
home tfihirs. Dhan'fc Lai “Mandal, re¬ 
plied in the Rajyt Sabha on July 12 
that the Sea Customs Act, 1878 and 
the Customs Act, 1962, permitted 
prohftiiticai of import and circulation 
of any publication which “^Jrectly or 
indirectly questioni the integrity of 
the country or preadreS armed struggle 
to subvert or overthrow the govetn- 
cnent” and, under this provision, 
Iiackots containing Chinese periodicals 
sent from Hong Kong to the Nationa] 
Book Agency. Caloatta, and Ganuakti, 
official organ of the OPI(M), West 
Bengal, had recently been seized. 

Further, in the course of the argu¬ 
ments in the Supreme Court ,tbat is 
hearing an appHeatloo by the owner 
of October Books, a Delhi bookshop, 
challenging the sdzure by the Cus¬ 
toms of a shipment of Chinese publi- 


atiu^ to'auMact or ovaiti^iKig'tiis!° 
goverinneist'’, la Racfniv 

describea Itssif ooin^fy as '‘g paUtb; - 
cal, tbaoretieal weekly oh Oiinihfi.Msd ' 
worid afiUrs", and which carries je-- 
ports on ‘T3iina’s socialiat ravoluiton 
and soci^lst construction, China's 
views on intarnatlonal questjofis, 
theoretical articles and important 
statements and documents”. 

/ And yet, the persistent impounding' 
of shipments' containing copies cf 
Ptkiiig Revimv, along with the woika 
of Mao Tto-tupg (the boplahop af'. 
fected has officially confirmed that 
“while other ChlneK books and petto-- 
dicall an allowed entry, IHao Tea- 
tung’s works and Peifiig Review atone 
are bamud”) cannot be entirely laid 
at the door of buregucratic cussed- 
ness. The imdety to prevent Indian 
people acoesa to a journal which pde- 
sents China’s views on international 
questions mi^t in ho way be relsted to 
fears that the Indian' people would 'be 
overwhelmed by revolutionary, pn^- 
ganda and take to waging arm^ 
strug^es against established gov- 
eraments; and whatever be the merits 


cations, including tbe four volumes 
of the “Selected Works of Mao Tst- 
tung”, the Peking Review, “The Com- 
mun'st-Manifesto'* and Lenin's “State 
and Revolution’’, it has been reveal-- 
ed that these seUnrcs arc made under 
three Finance Ministry notificattons 
(of the years 1956, 1962 and 1969) 
which ban the entry into Ind'a of 
Marxis^Leainist literature printed and 
pubUshad in Cbjpa. The same tubl - 
catiuna'-- fhe. writings of Karl Marx 
and Lenin mentioned above — printed 
and publlihed in other countries like 
the United States or tbe USSR, are 
apparently allowed free entry. 

It is not merely 'ndarzist-Leninlst 
literature printed and s' ^Idished in 
China’’ that is sabed, but also an 
important Chineae jpiirpai, Peking 
Review. So, when the miniater of 
sta'e for home afiairs said that 
“pickets containing Chinese periodi¬ 
cals’’ had been seized, be was not be¬ 
ing entirely correct, for even now 
one can legitimaldy order through at 
least two bookseliers in Calcutta such 
permitted' Chinese - fouruaJs like CAfna^ 
Pictorial, Chinese Literature, CMna 
Becomtrocto, Chhesse Msdiraf Journal, 
■Chintfs foreign TfOie, and SeJerUia 
Siiitca; what is probibitsd, and 
whi^ can nq i'-ratdi of imaglna- 
tloD be described as “directly or In¬ 
directly questioning the integrity of 
^ country ot preaching'’' armed' 


of tbs Sino-So6let dispute, it Is surely 
not for the Government of India to' 
act as a censor and prevent the Chl- 
twsc viawtidn international qiiesttons 
from jMing available to Indians. J 

W—t Qmrmqny 
Crlm— and PuniBhniBnt 

Ramesh Jawra writes: 

AFTER a mamthon debate and months, 
tong controversy raging tbroughout the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
beyond its borders, West German 
Bundestag passed a new law on July 3 
which eoaUee the authorities to oontl-) 
sue the prosecution of former Nazis for 
war crimes. People snipeoted of com¬ 
mitting murdm-. Including wartime geno¬ 
cide, even thirty or more yeaia ago, 
will now ha liable to prosecution. The 
new bill replaces the so-called statote 
of limitations on murder which arier 
taking effect at tbe end of tfaii year, 
would Jove granted immunity US for¬ 
mer Nazis. 

In a free vote leaving each Indiviv 
dual member of parliament to act in 
acoardance sylth the diotatea of hia 
oonsdaiioa, favouipd wmt in ue^ 

ptosecuQon of Nazi war crimlnala and 
S22 dpleeded for clemsocy. 
support of the bill cut tight aotoas party 
birtieti, riie bulk of the 
the new togUotton coma fropi witUiP 
the rahlcf of the doalltioa of Sodat 
(tooMicrati and ttberala. ^ • 
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y-ciptdWfai to tte WtxiN* fawM 
M thtt {tt ’mf Hwotdtig 

iatfy llidctdt vmat* • {«it til»l 
l^pwted Nnl'cirtiiiipKb nfttr naoh 
ig p«M. TlaB victtmi of vnitiaM 
■ kro ^l^pened ill tbe tvotld. 

in CUM wbere they can he 
1, <rf ta eM M qannot alwiyi t«- 
ber the principil detiUt. 
iJi wu unidy evidenced during the 
It trill of fourteen former guirdi 
le Mijdinek coiioahtration cuip. 
InvMtigitloni luted lixteen long 
, u moit of the witniuM were 
g In Poland and other Salt Euro- 
counblea. Many of them were HI 
unable to teetlfy in pwaoa. In the 
ac^ of cruciil {udlcUl evidence, 
all the iccuied could be convicted 
h led to itronj rrotests, especially 
internees of concentration camps 
living in the Federal llepublic and 


the EaM tnd Weat - ue ' eoBca m ed 
ahont Me4(ad among 

the JoUeis youth, fnirtnited and wtth- 
ont a aaOM of betoHiag anywliete. 
The electiaQ of Karl Oarftana u the 
Federal Preddent and Ae decision of 
the CDU-CSU to cfaoou one of the 
moit controveoial Bgnrta in West 
Gennan ilatttic*, FraouK**! Stranu, 
u the candidate for the office of 
Chancellor, have added trf^tlie cooeem 
among FflCa neighhcun. 

Precisely in view of the anerDiis 
burden of the Nazi plat which tbe 
Federal Bepubllc decided to take upon 
itaelf by way of demonttritlng that the 
FnC it the sole repnoentatlve ci tbe 
Cerman tuition, the iiaue ot limitation 
is of major aignificanoe. This was ic- 
oogoised by the grand old man of the 
social deanooiats, Herbert Webner, who 
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during t visit to Israel, auggestad the 
sbolitiaa of the Umilation on niutdu 
and wattime IdlUiigs. ChanoeBor Helmut 
Sdunidt also went to the heart of the 
ptoUem when be told the Bundestag 
that an end to pniaecutioa would en¬ 
able fanner Nazi! to booat of their 
Crimea without fear pf Impriaomnent. 
TUs, be added, wmild dnmage the 
staling of the Federal Ri^uhlic in 
the wiwld and adversely afect its rela¬ 
tions with Ewtam Europe. Weat 
•Ormany is malring osriduaui eCorts to 
further improve its relations with the 
Soviat Union and oountrin of Eutein 
Europe. 

The Bundestag vote has apared a lot 
of emhaimsment to Boiui; and the 
new legislation providing for oontimsed 
punishment of former Nazi ctiaunalt 
u an set of circum^action and wisdom. 


pponents of the hill, belonging to , 
Christian Democrat Union (ClXI) 
Chrlstlsn Socialist Union (CSU), 
ler, argued tbst despite “a set of 
IS* to thp contrary, West Gennan 
Inal courts started to pruseoito 
^criminals os early u Novemiier 
1945. Howewer. the numlier of 
Actions hu been decreasing' cooti- 
usly for the last twelve ycani. In 
ahiaat all the investigatiODa have 
1 dropped and until two years ago 
It Gennan courts had cunvicled only 
Nazi criminals. of them have 
a sentenced to life imprisonment. 

IS only one per cent of a total of 
51 casu ended with the accused 
Ig punished. 

he reply to snch arguments bu been 
! *tiiere can be no justice without 
ality''. One CDU member Hid; 
was and still is intolerable for me 
i major criminajs who were either 
victed or acquitted by Allied 
irts after cunpleted legal procaed- 
i should have been set free in early 
Oi and are no longer amenable to 
secution hy the German judicial,, 
horltlea.’* The reference U to the 
ndled trancference convention — 
vention on the settlement of mat- 
! arising from the war and ocenpa- 
a — which laid down explicitly that 
those peraons sgsinst whom an sc- 
1 was Instituted and comideted by 
AlUed Court or authority shoB not 
subject to German imsecdtlpn for 
ir i^mH. 

t stpck-laUng of the niajor Una of 
Kunsat advanced by the opposition 
asaential'to understand tht mood of 
I' CduBtiy aapaeltlly at a time when 
ith <Jarmany's nelghbouis both in 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Kolar Gold Fields 


I AM eztreme’y grateful to G N Ramu 
for the complimeuts he has paid me 
in his article on Kolar Goldfields 
(June 16) for what Uttia I tried to do 
to break the neo-colonial attitudes of 
the 'brown* sahibs of that unfomina e 
undertaking wh:n Mohan Kumars- 
mingalam got me to accept the post 
of cha rmau-cuifl-manating director of 
KGF. The hMtory of every mining 
held, such u Comstock, Koindyke. 


and Kolar 


makes a fasdnat- 
Tor stttdents-icf 
logy. In 
no such 
want 



Katag 
ingd 

technoloiy7 
the cl 
study 
of accesT' 

fore, surprising If a'feW'T!aiffil«uive 
crept into G hf; Ramu’t account/The 
article by Ge&'rge Mathew (April 7), 
an almotr .verbatim Fapraduction of 
what he 1^ written in Btitt ajew 
weeks earlisr, is iU-infotined and un- 
scholarly and so need not perhaps be 
taken serionsty. My purpose in, this 
latter is to correct soma of the s^ors 
that have crept into the two articles. 


Contrary to wha* iOeor^ Mathew 
has written, the KGF la not rocky, 
hot and iohespitahlc; it taloys an Myl- 
Uc oBmats, far more ptWsam than the 
Bangalore of pre-Secoitd World War 
days when Bangalore jfnt a non-fan 
sutipn even for tbe Britieh (no punkah. 
pnOeis or eltetric faqir,: srare sBowed 
to them). Its loU ia>.vai)(^sieh, so 
mech so Us iuighboujK|^ in an im- 

V, ■ - 


portant silk and grape-growing araa. 
apart from being ideal location , for 
dairyinf with hybrid cattle. 

Messrs John Taylor and .Sooa were 
nciihct the owners nor the ■™"»g‘"g 
■gents of the mines. Ttwy were a Arm 
of technical co n su l ta n ts who were aci- 
mg u sccTCiaties-cuffi4rcasarers oi the 
several gold mining oompan’es that 
were operating in the KGF ontil tbe ^ 
day of nationaliutioD. 

The first to irely for a coootssion to 
mine in this area *91 the 1870s, a 
Captain LaveUe, made out to the then 
Dewan of Mysore, Sir K Seshadri Iyer, 
that he had disouveted coal and that 
he might be granted tbe right to mine 
coal and inddentaUy gold also afong 
with it. His efiorts, as also those of 
many of Ui soccesaots. failed, anil 
Sir Chalres Tennant (tatiier-in-law of 
Inrd Asquith, Prime M'mister ot Great 
Britain and organiser of taro ot the 
four companies which amre merged in 
1925 to form the fomous ICI of UK. 
ria. United Alkalf and Nobel Explo¬ 
sives), fresh from his tnccetses in min¬ 
ing i^tcs from the ancient Carthag- 
nlan mines of Spain in Tharsus, to 
provide autphnr ter his AlkaU indus¬ 
try, veotored Into gold mining in My¬ 
sore State imd secured the services of 
the house of John Tsytor sod Sons of 
Leodon, even then a leading firm of 
mining coninlnmts in UK. 

The iastituttaaalised inequaUty «f 
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KGF — it is sJUKtly the mne In all 
minini Adds of India and is manifest 
in Bucb wone form in the coalfields 
of Benial-BlhaT even to this day — is 
the result of the coming into cooiact 
of the fiten U^Uy class-coasclous 
society of UK with the most ‘coiour- 
oonseious' society of India. The evolu¬ 
tion of the soda] structure of KGF 
is a legacy of this contact and the 
past histories of the two sodeties. It 
must be said to the credit of John 
Taylor and Sons that tSey not only 
made a success of one of the techni¬ 
cally most difficult mining fields of 
limited extent in the world but also left 
behind them a legacy of the finest ski'Is 
in bard rock mining as well as of a 
ifisdpUned labour force. And, in con 
trait with the coalfields, they also en¬ 
couraged the acHvitles of Christian 
missions which did yeomen service In 
breaking the barriers of untouchability. 
produced an educated working class 
and were even more ruthless as task¬ 
masters towards their European officers 
and workers than they were towards 
their Indian tinskilled labour who were 
mostly operated by Indian contractors. 

It is incorrect to say that John Taylor 
and Sons were amdoua to carry away 
the yellow metal from India as quickly 
as possible since that was technically 
impossible. Ttie history of the mines, as 
can be gleaned from the annual reports 
of the companies and the technical re¬ 
ports of the mine superini indents that 


accompany each of'them from the first 
to the last year sdWB the mining com¬ 
panies were nadofiaBaed, .proves this 
fact. The geology of the field was auch 
that by 1940, when the laat majdr in¬ 
vestment in the mines had already been 
made, it was clear But the mines had 
ceased to be eonsmetcUlly profitable 
ventmes. The plan of the Taylon vms 
therefore progret^vely to contract min¬ 
ing operations >'aad to advise the 
stockhtdders to Invest their dividends 
In other attractive ventures outside 
India. After the Second World War, 
their interest was to hays the mines na¬ 
tionalised rather than surrender the 
leases because the terms of the leases 
were such thst if they surrendered their 
leases before the date of their expiry 
they were not entitled to any compen¬ 
sation — they could only dispose of 
whatever assets they were able to — 
but if the mines were iratlonallsed, 
they could cln'm compensation. 

Their main achievement was that 
they were able to entice the Mysore 
government imo nationalising the 
mines and receive a handaome compen. 
sation, making of the govemmenii of 
India and Mysore the Isugh'ng stock 
of the whole business world. Wbat is 
more, they managed to continue as 
technical consultants on a handsome 
remuneration right upto 1971, when 
the arrangement was terminated as a 
result of my determined efforts as a 
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member of the Committee on Sdehee 
and Tecimolagy (COST) datpllie the 
hordlef plaoed in the way bgr. dw au¬ 
thorities of KGF and their patrons in 
the Ministty of Hnnnce, , As 0 M 
Ramu pOlnti out, the mines were 
nationalised in 195& lliey ware mana¬ 
ged by the government of Mysore 
until 1962 with the diief minister as 
the chairmnit and a civil servant as 
the managing director) alter wbiqh a 
joint or additiimal secretary of the 
Governmedl of India was the chairman 
and another civil servant was the 
managing director. During all these 
16 years, the Cndian executives’ only 
contribution was to instltutionaligo 
Inequalities, increase them to the nwgi> 
mum extent and revive “un6>ac)wU'‘ 
Uty” in all its uglieqt forms as It'exis¬ 
ted before Hindu eodety was affected 
by contact with Islam and Christia¬ 
nity. 

Before I could complete my mission 
in KGF, however, Mohan Kumpra- 
mangalam died in a plane crash. It 
must be said to the credit of his im¬ 
mediate succesior, T A Pai, that^.he 
never interfered in my work. BqL'his 
two pseudo-socialist successois, K D 
Malavlya and Chandiajlt Yadav, saw 
to it that KGF relaps^ into what it 
was in 1971. ' q 

K V SomAHMANTaai 

Madras, 

June 29. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Get-Togefher of Congresswallahs 


the extnordinMy iiew»pip« cwrer- 
■ge given to the Ure-eponeorod ooa- 
vention of Coograetwallilu in Banga¬ 
lore, and the daUgant latfordliig of 
all the cUdiei uttered dteie. it a dear 
pointer to the deaperatlan of a peepU 
looking for fome cdiarelit hariaiaWp 
at thia hour. That a' unity move, 
embracing ao many poUtIclana who 
are empty vesaela, can create thia kind 
of emotion la a aad commentary on the 
record of the Janata party. 

Everyone ia aakdng what la going 
to happen now. Will the Congreaa 
groupinga, In unity, bo able to dea- 
troy or blunt the threat from Indira 
Gandhi*a adventureia? Can a realign¬ 
ed Congreaa develop enough pol i tica l 
clout to challenge the Janata con^o- 
merate, or wfll ita vote be split by the 
remnanta <rf the Con^I)? Are we wit- 
neailng a aituation where the remnitad 
Congreaa will move to redooe Congreaa. 
men within the Janata party, Imdudlng 
important elemeata of Charan Singfa'a 
BLD, to make a bid for power oven be¬ 
fore 1982? la it poariblo to move towards 
a government of lutional unity eaclud- 
ing tudniitarian political fonnationa? 

There ia little intdllgeot teaponae 
to this queationing because as yet the 
dimenaiona of ^ Ocmgrea unity move 
are unclear. A mere get-together ot 
Congreatwallahi — a mil of runawaya 
from the Congfl), of defunct netaa 
from the Swaran Singh atabica, and of 
leftist bandwagonen ia not going 
to wash away the political aloth and 
corruption to which the country has 
been condemned these many yeaia. 
Indeed, even in the getting togeOer, 
while Devaraj Urs la bleated becauae 
he command! a functioning prolltical 
base, there is a desire on the part of 
the Swann Singh grouping to exclude 
the Chavan-Ptwar combination. Already 
the factloni are asking.; who will be 
president of the united Cmigreaa? Yes, 
any kind unit); can be fiactured by 
the ahtmcleu play of narrow political 
ambidona. 

In vain do we aeanh the oolnmnt of 
our newtpapen for some ladicatinn of 
the united Congnsa’i pdloiei and 
penpeotivet. Oecadoaally, Devan) Un 
taUa of dnae things beouife he knows 
the nature of the battle tint will have 
to be wigtd agilnit the gaeriOa 
tactics of Indira CanAL k Son, Adr 
flte rest atet views they have on the 
c b al l aai g ei wfafcli an tearing the 


Janata party apart, tai} flw irapwin 
is emfaarraased silence oi confused 
rhetoric. After ail, rirere has been no 
time for such matters. We ate deaUag 
with devalued poUtidiaiie who coQa- 
bonted with Indm Ciandhl during 
the Emergency and tpe/IL the last two 
years agonlaietdy petanading them- 
a<dvea to v/aik independently ol her. 
They are able to breathe again on 
public platforms only because the 
Janata party la a aubjact of ridicule — 
and an grateful for the Opportunity. 

Indin Gandhi ia teroken and kiol> 
broken, but this ia not V> suggest dot 
the Congress (I) has lost ita capacity 
t‘> throw tame CoagreHwallaht on to 
the defensive with some aggreiaive. 
“actiona'*. Moves eontinne to create 
diaturbanoea around the Special Caarts. 
and now the rumour is being spread 
that Sanjay Gandhi win stand for 
Parliament from Cbenna Reddy’s 
Andhn Pndesh to prove how much 
he ia loved by the natioD. But the 
aituation is moving btynod these 
fantasy-makera. The fact is that if 
Indira were to atand fnqm Chikmagalnr 
again she would be defeated. 

The great pditical stir la cootlnu. 
ing. It ia heightened by the massive 
lofs of confidence in the Janets party 
— reflected moet powerfully by the 
moves being made by ita constituents 
to sharpen tbeir independent knagea. 
The BLXl’a efforts to ihow ha eokmia 
have been confused by Cham Singh’s 
antics, and his “srparatioD'' from Baj 
Narain. Thia has not prevented George 
Fernandes from calling bis conference 
of Socialists, or dindoiahad Limaim’a 
gnd Bahuguni^’s political footwmrk. If 
wc assume tfdit the Jana SanA/11^ Is 
forever in secret confabulation, there 
is little of the Janata party left except 
the Prime Minister and Ua Congress- 
wallaha — and these may disappear as 
Devani Un pushes for a national 
consoUdatioD, 


In' the Capital, everyone ia waiting 
to sec the end result of all the politi¬ 
cking. On the surface, the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment looks as if it is going to carry 
on at least until the eve of the 1982 
electians. A more careful viewing 
yields a very complex and disturbing 
picture. The original passion of dw 
ruling Janata party, ita determinitioa 
to tiansfocm Dtoriband and corrupt 
attitudes and petqKCtives in India, 
has dissolved. The conglomeration is 
holding because no other formation 
has developed the strength to deliver 
the kind of blow that topplei. Now, 
with Janata party jietformance near 
zero and the Congress patty ridding 
itielf of the Indira complex, we are 
on the verge of political destaMisation. 

This state of affairs is called politicel 
manoerrvring in the termiiulQgy popn- 
laiiied by the national press. Tbe 
I»Iiticlans of Congress commitments 
prefer to call it a ’Third force” deve- 
lopment because they want to cream 
hopes of new orientatiorrs. Realign¬ 
ment on a narrow and cntmbling base 
is, perhaps, a mote accurate deacrip- 
tion. Factions and grmips, through 
permuUtton and combination, are try¬ 
ing to solve the profound and inter¬ 
locked crises of the system, a system 
which imdetpinned developments over 
the past thirty years. They ate bound 
to fail. Only major political and eco¬ 
nomic surgery, within the diaclplinea 
of a democratic order, can restart 
social dynamics and strengthen out 
federal polity. 

The tragedy is that these imperative 
queations are not .in the conscioniaeaa 
of the politicians. They are TuiUng 
hither and thither to see whether 
Moriifi Oesai can maintain bis grip or 
whether Jagfivan Ram ia the emerging 
PM or whettier Devaraf Urs is going 
to settle down in Delhi with his 
”revived” Congress or whether (believe 
ir or notl) the growing chaos needs 
an all-powetfnl leader. Unchanging, 
tfacie imlitidans, Janataists or Con- 
gresawallaht... 
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AppUcationa are knnritad for Ih, D. Falkrwdiiptof Ra. 400/- per tnoeih 
for Fh. D. degree of Delhi University in Eoonatnim. Quelificatioiis: 
Flat or HIA Spoond f3««« MA. in Ecoaomict with M. Fhil. In the 
lubfect cr undet^ng M. lUL oouree of tbe Uidveisity of Ddhi. 

AppHcatkms ehonid reach the Director on or before 22nd July, 1979. 
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Now lay afirm foundation 
for your small scale unit 





With an Eqoity Loan from 
State Bank of India. 

FREE OF INTEREST. 
Repayable in 14 years. 




Now our astiitanc* to your imall acata 
unit can start even before your unit 
doesi Our Equity Fund Scheme provides 
you with anything between Rs. 6,000 
and Rs. 50,000 as equity assistatKe. So 
you don't have to raisa the entire capital 
on your own—if you can't. Not do you 
need to borrow it from anywhere else. 

If your unit is in the small or tiny 
sector in a backward or rural area, if it 
is an export-oriented unit or one 
designed to produce import-subatitutioii 
items—we'll see it geta priority over the 
rest Speciel concessions are given to 
entrepreneurs trained under the Bank's 
Entrepreneurial Development Programme. 

You can benefit from our Equity 
Fund Scheme, if... 
e You have passsd SSLC or equivalent 
and are setting up a new unit 
and your scheme can be 
financed under our Entrepreneur 
Scheme or Liberalised Scheme, 
e You do not have any interest 
in another unit already, either as s 
proprietor, partner or director, 
e The total cost of your project is 
above Rs. 25,000. 

• You agree to confine your borrowtnge 
for working capital ahid term loans 
with us. 


O^tateBank 

oMae closer 


For mote details, come and see us. We'd 
like to he|b> you get started right away. 
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CX^MPANIES 


Self-Suflielent in Technology 

Hansavivek 


TATA ENGINEERING AND UXO- 
'HOTIVE COMPANY ]iai beoaoK 
lelf-safAciant in tecbncriogy and does 
not envisife any difficulty in steadi¬ 
ly improvins its eidsdnt producU, 
vndenins its lanit and expandlnt its 
capacity to meet the growing needs 
of the country. Its engineering re- 
scsrch centre has designed two new 
vehicles — a IS-tonne 160 HP heavy 
vehicle and a 4-wheel drive vehicie. 
liThe heavy vehicle will permit a sub¬ 
stantially greater payload and will 
result in considerable savings in 
fuel consumption. The 4-wheel drive 
vehicie has .been designed foe defence 
and civilian use in deserts, sandy 
tracts and rough, hilly country. Both 
these products are expected to enjoy 
an assured market. The coinpany is 
also making prototypes of some other 
new products which will be displayed 
at the International Trade Fair to be 
he'd in Delhi in November this year. 
It expects to produce a wide range 

Tbt Wedk^ CompmOtt 


of vehicles as it keeps on increasing 
its installed capacity. Steps are being 
taken to implement expansion of pro¬ 
duction from 34.000 to 36.000 vehi¬ 
cles per annum. Most of tiie critical 
machine-tools required for the expan- 
sion will be manuteetured by the 
company’s own machine-tool division 
which has been producing high-pre¬ 
cision and sophisticated machinery 
like transferlines at costs' which are 
substantially lower than the prices of 
equivalent imported machinery. M S 
Moolgaokar. chairman, says these in¬ 
built strengths will enable the com¬ 
pany to implement the expansion 
more quickly and economically than 
other automobile manufactnrers. 
While these favouraUe factors are 
conducive to the company's progress, 
Moolgaokar has pointed out quite a 
few deterrents to the company's 
growth. Among these are irregular 
supplies of quality parts and compo¬ 
nents, inadequate supidy of power. 


increase in Industrial indiscipline and 
deteriorating law and order situation. 

TELCO has produced impressive 
working results for 197S-79, with 
production of vehicles rising from 
23,317 to 33,046 numbers, sales from 
Rs 260 crores to Rs 342 crores and 
gross profit from Rs 21.45 crores to 
Re 27.14 crores. Net profit is Rs 15.14 
crores (Rs 10.44 crores). Dividend 
is stepped up by a point to 16 per 
cent on the enlarged capital resuhing 
from a two-for-five bonus issue and is 
still covered 2.11 times by earnings. 
Of the dividend recommended, g.97 
per cent is expected to be exempt 
from tax The company proposes to 
issue 7-year unsecured convert i ble 
bonds of Ri 47.ffiS crores to raise 
funds for expansion of prodnctimi. 
The bonds will carry interest at 11 
per cent per annum. The bondholders 
will have an option to convert SO per 
cent of each bond of Rs 450 into one 
fully paid equity share of the face 
value of Rs 100 at a price of Rs 225 
and the remaining 50 per cent on 
expiry of seven years at the same 
price, it is proposed to offer bonds 

(Rs Lakhs) 


TELCO Finlay Mills 


Colgate 


Last 

Year 

31-12-76 
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Stocks 
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Whli9to““ . 

of the value of Re 24.10 crores (51 
per cent) to the public, Rs 6.50 crores 
(13.75 per cent) to Dahnler-Beni, 
Rs 5.19 crores (11 per cent) ‘to the 
company's employees and directors 
and Rs 11.46 crores (24.25 per cent) 
to shareholders other than Daimler' 
Benx. The shareholders will be offered 
these bonds as ‘rights' in the propor. 
tion 1:10. The company's foreign ope¬ 
rations are now benefiting it in vari- 
oua ways. The TEUCO vehicles assem¬ 
bled by Tatab Industries in Malaysia 
are able to withstand all international 
competition and are becoming increas¬ 
ingly popular. In Singapore, Tata Pre¬ 
cision Industries has established a 
good reputation for the high qualliy 
of its products. After a fairly long 
gestation period, it is now making 
profits end is poised for diversification 
and growth. TPI intends to foin hands 
with a leading German firm for the 
prod uc tion of high-grade in|ectiao mouL 
dings. 

FINLAY MILLS’ performance has im¬ 
proved with the decline in cotton 
prices. Its working during the year 
ended June 1979 has Iieen quite satis¬ 
factory and prafUahle, according to 
management If the present trend 
continues, the company may show 
further appraciahle progress in the cur. 
rent year. The much delayed report 
for rite 18 months ended June 1978 
shows a fresh net loss of Rs 83 lakhs 
agtinst Rs 67 laUis in the preceding 
12 months on sales of Rs 18.76 crores 
against Rs 8.92 crores. With the fresh 
loss, the accumulated deficit increased 
to Rs 1.38 crores. This was reduced 
to Rs 32 lakhs by transferring back 
Rs 1,02 crores from general tuerve and 
making certain taxation adfustments In 
respect of prior yean. Profit margins 
came under heavy luessure on account 
of hl^ prices of cotton and general in¬ 
crease in coats of other inputs. Pay¬ 
ment of bonus at 8.33 per cent also 
added an unexpected liability of over 
Rs 21 lakhs for 1976 and created addi¬ 
tional problems. The company experf- 
enced acute financial stringency and 
had to bear increased burden of inte¬ 
rest charges. Ramniwas Ramnaiain, a 
director, resigned from the board due 
to indifferent health. D R Kapadia was 
iqipointed In his place. N S Fhatorphe- 
kar, C H Camjibell and S F Joshi also 
resigned from the board. The audi¬ 
tors, A F Ferguson and company, have 
mode several observatfonj in their 
t^rt. The diiechna have given their 
explanation and say that there was a" 
tnitification foe Ae retervatioiu of the 


auditoii. 

COLGATE-PALMOLZVB, (INDIA), 
which diluted Ita Doa-ieaideot ihore- 
holding from 100 per cent to 40 per 
cent, is facing a problem of recogni¬ 
tion of its installed Capacity for tooth¬ 
paste and tooth powdar. Government’s 
endonement of the annnal productive 
capacity for toothpeate la 1,388 toonea 
and for tooth powder 771 tonnes 
against the installed capacity of 6,962 
tonnes and 2,025 timnea, respectively. 
Actual production achieved by the 
company during 1978 ia 6,003 tonnes 
of toothpaste and 2,150 tonnes of tooth 
powder. The management has taken 
legal advice and is taking up the snatter 
with the government During 1978, 
sales and profits have been higher than 
in the previous >'ear but margins have 
been lowered. Net profit is modestly 
higher at Rt 2..38 orotet (Ra 220 crores) 
and total distribution at 66 per cent 
is covered 1.83 times by earnings. 
H Rai, chairman and managing director 
passed away on famiary 31 last O E 
•Senior was appointed chairman of the 
company and N S Phatarphekar vice- 
chairman. 

PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK registered 
all-round growth in deposits, advances, 
priority sector credit and advances 
under the DRl Scheme and as well as 
increase in credlt-depoait ratio of run! 
and semi-urban branches. FNB croased 
EU 1,700 crores in deposits in 1978 
with a gtowdi of Rs 307 crores during 
Che year, the highest for any year since 
the rutfoiuilisatldn of- banb in 1969. 
The hank's loons and advances in¬ 
creased by Rs 145 crores . (165 per 
cent) to Rs 1,022 crores in 1978 as 
compared to an Increase of Rs 53 
crorea (8.5 per cent) in 1077. The no¬ 
table feature of expanalon in credit in 
1978 was that about per cent of 
total increase in bredit was accounted 
for by the priority sector. The bank’s 
priority sector cre^ registered an all- 
time high increase ai Rs 71.75 crores 
in 1978, os compared to a rise of 
Rs 22.76 crores in 1977. ftiority sec¬ 
tor advances as on December 31, 1978 
thns stood at Rs 291.4 crores against 
Rs 219.7 crores-in December 1977. 
The bank's advances to agriculture In¬ 
creased by Ra 32 crorea to Ra 117 crores 
at the end of 1978. Tbe number of 
small and morgimd fannea constituted 
diout 55 per cent of the total fanners 
availing direct finance from the Bonk. 
The bank’s lending under IHtI sdheme 
rtgistared a growdi uf 57 per cent over 
the p ievfe mi year, TotU outstanding 


by the end of 1978 fonnad 0.69- per 
cent of total credit as againat 0i47 per 
cent last yen. Credit under DRI 
scheme.routed throng rural and aeml- 
urban branches aj percentage to total 
credit under DRI acbems wu 7150 
per cent in 1978. Similarly) credit un¬ 
der DRI acheme to Sdiedided Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes as percentage to 
total DRI credit went up from 3&3 
per cent in 1977 to 47A per cent In 
1978. The bank opened 68 new oSIcea 
during the year, of which as many as 
.38 were in rural areas and 7 in semi- 
urban areas. 

GUJARAT INDUSTRIAL INVEST¬ 
MENT COHPOBATION has joined 
bands with Shree Vallabh Glass group 
of companies to set up a glass ooa^ 
plex in Gu)arat, the Brat of its kind in 
Asia. The InvealaDent in the oomplax 
would be around Ra 50 oioms. The 
funds would be raised by way of tenn 
loans from the financial iniatitutloni, 
lianks and issue of share capital. Fro- 
ducts like fibre glass, polyvinyl butyial 
foil, float glasa and opth^ic i^aos are 
proposed to be nutnufaciured in the 
complex. In Western countries float 
glass hat gained over triditional sheet 
glass in middle range thickness. In 
India also in the near future it ia likely 
>r> replace sheet glass in middle range 
thickness. Opfhalmlc glass la a row 
material for (1) powered spherical lens, 
(2) toric lens, (3) bifocal lens and (4) 
sun glasses. Polyvinyl butyral foil has 
Bu important application in laminating 
safely glaai. The proceealng units at 
present are entirely depending on im¬ 
ports. 


TOWARDS A PEOPLE’S 

SCIENCE MOVEMENT 

Edited by K. P. Knonan 

Papers and proceedings of 
the fost AU India Conventlcn 
of People’s Sdenoe Move¬ 
ments neld in Trivandnsn, 
November, 1978, Prfee pef 
Rs. 15 (India, Baii^ 
and Nep^, US $6 0^ 
other coimtries). For copies' 
please write to; The Conve¬ 
ner, Publications CommittBe, 
Kerala Sastra Sahitya Faxi- 
shad, Padshad Bhavan, 
Chiraldnilain Road, Trivan¬ 
drum 095 001. 
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PRjBM OUR COR3^POWDS?rS 


Eiradiiig Political faiiioi of P ov erty 
Preview of «n FAO ‘World GntfepeiMe* 

a< 


,110: Food ind Agricultm OigaaiM- 
tiod (FAO) of tho UiiitAi Nattoni Ji 
lo the poosM of otguieiog whet 
it telieva to be e Worid Ooafeteaoe 
on ‘Agrariin Befocm uid Ronl Deve- 
Iqjiment, or WCABBD in ihort. Tbe 
conference idieduled to be held in 
Home during July 12-82, 1979 hM 
been called “to accelerate the econo- 
mlc, audal, tedmological and cultural 
devcloiiment of the netfected rural 
areal of tbe developing world, and to 
thia end to effect tbe tranaformation or 
tefoima that may be neceiaacy...’'. “It 
aims at pnmoting refomii which imply 
tranaformlng the rural environment, 
modernising it through a udde range 
of social, economic, ecological s”d 
technological measures, inel,Mting rural 
Industrialisation, and the carryiag out 
of infrostnictuial work...'* So says 
Heroan Santa Cruz of CUle'wbo beads 
the Conferenoe Secretarial. But die 
Conference can hardly be considered 
to be a World Coaferaiioe. By limiting 
the scope of the confezcDoe to the 
Ibird Worid, the need to anphariia 
that tafoinis and atmotnrtl an 

also leqoirad in dm damlcved eono- 
tries is conveniently glnssTvi over. Judg¬ 
ing from the documentatfcm tha t has 
been prepared for the o ol ifatano e and, 
the draft agenda, it becomea Quite 
obvious that what die FAO Is organ¬ 
ising is a oonferenoe of its iiinmtiai 
Dvcnunenti to dimiii esd mipM 
policy metsnrea for the ognrlan aysteoH 
and agrtonltntea of oMp (HM WmU 
couBtrlea. TUa glaiiiig mmnm^ In dm 
vert title ef the coafaraace nflaota the 

'AO’s ptoiodioed uadantaadiag of dm 
causes and remadiaa of wodd poverty 
and claorly betrtys on iti port a pottr- 
noUftlc attitude towanh dm Ihttd 
World. 

Nowhere in dm agenda is there 
any mandmi of the agnrtan ayetema 
end agrioulturea of such aieoi of dm 
i^orld ai North Asnaiioa, Btmpe s"*t 
tba Soviet Union. Yet, It b true dmt 
as in other parts of the world mall 
bmieik ^ beitig wiped oat by the 
wowandi Iq North Ameiiog and Eianpe 
1^ t|ii^ tiM trantmitiottU cot* 

mrgtlow and dmir aabddlsrica an to 
agteadiqg their eoMnta- 
ipntial vm apdeahtm and ladiMtry 


in their home countries as well at In 
tbh Thiid World. 

It Is also true that pcobleoit todi as 
Isndletaaeas, tenancy and ibaentee 
ownership of land ate not ooly rmtiio- 
ted to the devekmlng poontries. In 
soutbsra Enrope aU thsae ate aarloua 
problems, and even in tbe USA the 
Blade pe^ m^ odiar aiaarit|r||nqw 
such ai the Indians and tbs migrant 
landlati Idiouieq on Californian fatma 
an nude to suffer os a result of un¬ 
equal owneablp of land and odwr n- 
sourcea, and various other forme of ax- 
ploltatloo. Yet, the US govornmeot's 
paper for tbe oanfennoc, for 
doee not even mentiaB US agrarisn end 
agricultunl p r ob l e ms ) it only focuses 
:its .benign attendon and advice on the 
poor Third World in the belief dut oil 
is well at home and there an no real 
conoectiona between povatty in Asia, 
Africa and Lada America and maladinit- 
ed over-development In the West. 

It It Interesting to note that tbe 
member govenunenti should have en¬ 
dorsed FAQ’s view of kit^Dg at the 
problems of worid poverty in isoladoo 
of the pdided ecooomln of the in¬ 
dustrialised countries. An extract from 
the Heport of the Nineteenth Seisian 
of die Conference of FAO pointx ont 
that “the World Cunference whidi was 
initially conceived as having a nar¬ 
rower scope, hod aoqulnd a broader 
and mon profound dimension ooms- 
poqdiag to the important- idace it 
should uccup]; in the stniggie to build 
B New Intdnadonal Economic Order. 
The backwardaeas of the rural areas in 
tbe devdopiiig countries, tbe physical 
dateriorodua of the land, air and 
water, and the deteriorttlon of the 
human env^omnent and the stagnat¬ 
ing oooditioas ci life of the rural 
popdatiaa in mote than two-thirds of 
the world’s oouBtilei eoqstttuted die 
msfor bottleoeck to twrUr davelop- 
msnt There was used for aa hs-dcpdi 
analysis of the bade inoblem; tbe 
cautee, txteat and poasiUe father 
deterioration of raa( cmidldcn, whidi 
would load to efc cd t m actian to cor¬ 
rect the attuatlcn'. 

Ahhoimh thoK is.g lefereace fo die 
deaden cf a New iMenadorml Eoo- 
DomiG Okder, it doa*' nag seeds to be 


' ■ V • 

within FAQ's peroepfioa to. reoUee 
that anviiontoeiital deteriatadon is a 
serlow problem not only in die dere- 
kmhqi countriee, but alto in tbe Indus- 
trialited nadafu. Moreover of 

the problem in tbe UDCi stems from 
the trenapUntadon (through UN. aad 
other channelt like trantnadoild cor- 
poradoa) of tmwoikable modds of 
devckipmeiit from the West As these 
modds often reflect the politicel, emi- 
nomic and cultural bias of tbeir lopec- 
tive societies, it should have been ob¬ 
vious for dm World Confeseace to sbo 
review and analyse tbe inqiact cf audi 
models In teimt of faunian rights aad 
other oontMeTadont rdevant to agra¬ 
rian dunge, 

What is pardculsriy ilittiitsini is 
that the seerctarist for tbe ’WorM’ 
Conference, which oooaisti largdy of 
Third Woriders and ii heaiM by 
Hernan Santa Crux, who has wolisd ai 
a diplomat under the late Pieaident 
AUeide of Chile, should have allowed 
die cooference oiginittitkm to proceed 
in the direction it has tskeai. It ap¬ 
pears that Santa Omx is a mere flgme- 
hcad and, in terms of real power to 
influence the conference, has been 
largdy supeneded by two FAO bmcau- 
ents from India end Bangiadeah who 
have been plcaied to ateer the Confer¬ 
ence according to tbe limited vision of 
the FAO Director-Ceneni, Edouard 
Sooumo. Tbcae bureaucrats, parti- 
cuhuly the Indian co-ordhiatOT cf the 
WCARRD Se cr e tari at, have even blodc- 
ed constructive suggeatioas from with¬ 
in FAO. Fbr example, while imtiUng 
Buggertions from di ler i sn depaitmeats 
of FAO for the preparation of doen- 
mentaUoa for the conference. IV A 
Nehemiin, the Oo-ordinator, alio nmde 
it dea ho some of hit memos that no 
substantive change in propoaed drafts 
should be snggetted or would be en¬ 
tertained by the secretariet. In this 
way many constructive proposals were 
blocked from eoterhig tbe conference 
cfasniieb. In fact the con f eieii c e srore- 
tariat has been virtually leoleted from 
the rest of FAO. Even FAO pemoaiel 
have been denied scoest to the docn- 
mentatloa diat has been collected sod 
prepared by it. 

In the tally atagaa an effort was made 
to develop e framework against which 
to consider tgrarUn reform and lual 
deolopment by Involving the Unltsd 
Naiioos Research Institute of flodal 
Devdapmani (UNBISU) in CenevU In 
the preparatioa of a drah aaends. 
'UNRISO niggcsted dmt tbrra be aooM - 
discuatlon of the ooacaptg of “ofltftbm. 
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'sscokma-. 


Inir M» U* 

tefoim'’ and ‘Wal 'Oevcloiaient*’ due* 
to look at tbo two oopuately is to 
cieste S fslie dldiotoiii)i. In vlsw ot 
the Green Bevdatioa type ef cvllelltt 
nind development that the FAO fail 
mabdy been propegatlng, oeitain fea^ 
toiei of tbe agtaiian itructure tudi ai 
the power <d the rural elitea U being 
tuhaeaticaUy reinforced. So, it i* futile 
and halve to voice pious sentimenti 
about equity and todal Justice in 
agrarian relations when the questioo 
of the ownership of the means of ivo- 
ducdon hi rural dervelopinent is barely 
given a place in the agenda. The 
atendt meationa ncoew to land, irriga¬ 
tion and credit, etc, but leaves out the 
question of who owns and controU all 
these basic means of production. With 
poiMcal power In tbe hands of the 
ruBng groups, FAO still seems to think 
that landless labourers and poor pea¬ 
sants can somehow be given “access'' 
tc fared and other resources. 

The UNRISD draft also recartunendsd 
a ditcustion of the growth of oommer- 
dal agriculture m the Third World and 
the role In this of transnational ooipo- 
ratkms. This would have entailed con¬ 
sidering the effects of international hi- 
veatmenta, agro-induitries and new 
technologies on landlest labouiets and 
stiargliial farmers. Although 'External 
Private Investment' la included In the 
sgende,'tbete has been no attempt on 
tbe port of tbe seructarlet to focus this 
Itaue to deal fairly and squardy with 
tbe profit.eeeking subversive activities 
of multinational carnpenlm and their 
elUes in the developing countries. 

Ihete were other critical lisues poin. 
ted out for treatment in tbe UNRISD 
draft, but' its auggestions were not ac¬ 
cepted and instead a watered down 
agenda was drawn up, which would be 
mote acceptable to the governments 
that make up tbe inembetship of FAO 
ai^ (o the varioui business and finon- 
ckl interests, sudi as the fertiliser 
lobby and World Bank, which operate 
from within the atiuctures of FAO. 

Tbe wateted down agenda wai abo 
mote to the- liking of Director-General 
Soonmt, who, in a moment of disann- 
ing candour is reported to have le- 
centiy admitted in an Interview that be 
bad actually got tbe conititution ot 
FAO Mnendad to facilitate his re- 
eleeliatit 

There con be many motives behind 
organising such a conference; among 
duglb..tbe desire of gevemments to 
pabUdse their achievements; tbe desire 
of f^ncss and industrial interests to 
create tn atmosphere for investment in 
affiiJnsslDess, to inflatnoe governmen¬ 


tal deeiiion-aDsddng md feeidc in as- 
■wnsion of maik^ for 'their •peodnoli 
end tacfasologyi 'slWI ,nqt to bojfto- 
counted is the interest die FAO and 
UN system (Indudlng the World BerA) 
to se^ legltiniecy bp Appearing to 
highlight issues of general human con- 
cartL But one odiar pceelhle modye. 
mutt be added to all thate; die desire 
ot Seouma to mako a big' aplaab which 
would enhaoce hiarnputadon and en¬ 
sure his re-dcctiDn as the Dlrector- 
‘ General of FAO. Seen in the U^n of 
such mundene petaonal groundi for 
spending milUons of doDars to otganise 
a world conference, tbe officially stated 
reasons for the evoit can hardly be 
taken seriously. 

Ikjuncsi. iMBumoNs 

There is one over-riding- irony in the 
UN system, political in nature and 
which prevents it from undertaking a 
genuine review and analysis of the 
pcoUems of devdopment. This is its 
inhibition (self-lnfiicted or imposed by 
member goveromCsits) to addiets itadf 
to the pobtictl ohateiifaie of eradicating 
poverty end iirjustice in tbe world. 
This ssene inhibition over-ridee tbe 
major document that his been prepared 
for , WCARRO miUtled ‘Tteview and 
Anolyais of Agrarian Reform and Rural 
Development in the I>evcIoping Coun¬ 
tries since tbe mid IWOs”. A chapter 
in tbe document entitled “Major 
Obstaclea to Agrarian Reform and Rural 
Oevelopmeat'', which should really have 
funned the centra] cose of the analysis, 
toms out to be' alf^Alerdse in evading 
the main issues. 'Varloaf impediments 
to agrarian reform and raral develop¬ 
ment ere poirtted out; such as oonsti- 
tntional obstaclea, when as in India 
there Is a dash between certain direc¬ 
tive piinciides of aodel poRolet efad die 
strong fundamental guaill^tees like the 
right to property in the constitution. 
Also mentioned in the ilocument are 
the ambiguity iq tbe intent and lan¬ 
guage of the legislation for land reform 
atul the lack of effective organisation of 
tbe beneficiaries of reform to demand 
Veedy Implementitiott of reform mee- 
tures and then to preu for tbe equal 
dtetribatfan of lupdnctioa inputs end 
the product itself.- 

AU dieee bottieiiecks, obettdea or 
irqpedinienta, — ceS them what you 
like — ere well known enough; v^t 
It laddng in the Review and Analysis 
is: what ate the forces or interests 
behind these ofaetaides widd are sUe 
to perpetuate them? It is easy eoaugh 
to make a list of vtrlout' abatedet; 
what It more important, however, it to 


probe what canm dwn imi bow -1^ 
iafacdosi in the body politie ea» be «b- 
niiaetefl, It ,ie a pUia egto- 

tlan trantfonnatlon, iQait 'ftom being 
lecognlaed at a social, ooltnid and aoo. 
nasnic pbcBmaenon, cannot be undo- 
stood in Isolation ^ tbe political pto- 
cew in a society. Tbe most gleting 
lacuna in the prlndpel docomeat of tbe 
conference, the Review and Anetyelt 
paper, ia that it attenipts to look at a 
political problem In a non-pcUtkal 
framework. When tbe an»ly«i« is cesa- 
pletety devoti of any oonddention of 
tbe ruture of the State In the varioui 
countries under review, it Is hardly 
sniprislng that the buieeinaaey it not 
even mentioned oe one of the "mIq 
obstacles to egalitarian agrarian rafonn, 
Tbe links between Qie bureaucracy, 
mechanisms of law and order and the 
rural and urban elites (from wfaldi the 
bureaucracy Itsdf Ij recruited) wblcb 
give rite to what may be called a 
“mutual protection effect" arnoont to 
being a qomplex laoceaa which is not 
postlbla to daborate further here. But 
it should be noted that in Latin Aow- 
rica, Africa and Asia the very clattei 
who control the pcdltlcal, admlniitta- 
Uve and mJiitaty instltutkms and who 
legislete for agrarian reform, are alao 
letpoDoible for fruMiating and tdio- 
taglng all meanlngfol atepa towaida 
rediitributing laml and other means of 
production for the benefit of tbe rural 
P (^ r . All anti-peasant mcOobm are 
clear exanqplee of the political will of 
the establUbed inteneet groups to ward 
off all attempts to qfaallenge tiwir politi¬ 
cal ami ecctioinic power. 

In bis statement to the Eleventii 
FAO Regicool Conference for Europe 
held in Lisboa in October 1978, Homan 
Santa Crue dcclated “FAO has inter¬ 
preted tbe uiuniitmus Resotution of tire 
Nfoeteenth Sesaiosi of tbe FAO Gonfer- 
eacc to convetre the World Cbafletenoe 
os a clear expresskn of tbe po W fcaf issS 
of all its monbera to make a frontal 
attack on rural badcwaidnaw... 
(emphasia added). The statament Is 
good eaomple of a diidomaf a capacity 
to replace evil with virtue, but Santa 
Cruz would have been more to the 
point If ordy he had - rejditnsed bis 
semenoe Just e little end talked of tbe 
political' will of FAQ’s member govern¬ 
ments to make a foontal ottadr on Ibe 
mrol poor (Instead of rural btdeward- 
tnsa as in ^ pitgliial). - - 

The exclusion of snd vital poUtled 
issues is sutdy on Inexcnsdile otnla- 
sion, wUdt either reflects the FAQhi 
Ikdc of expartias lu ttudysie tff tbh piib- 
oiMi ef agrarian ebanjh ct a potlUdd 



1> ibmim'ir' ^ Al \^tiapfbm, Mtti 4itt rtiaee 

erMbd pMiM etaiiil. it j^ ert j' 'jM -aBaa laotUiif gmnpt ia AU*. AMoa, Dtcaobar 1977, FACyi ReglMial^ OOoa 
i^naiair alagMtia>. Latfai Amatka, Eoropa ^ Norft ba* aiatrted u Allan Re^ooal NOO 

' la llta VAO^ LlLO^-anl odwr UN Amarica wiA tbe omtaQ aufpeit ot iteering peiip in 'Bani^afc in planning 
.iganliaHnna Am is a gnat 'daal trf Ae Flood MUey gin ^ af ^ Inter* a tpecifleaHy Aslan NCO campaign in 
W> talk'AM days of praooAig pan- n a Un i l Baao* toatfib''l-AMctaUan pcqjataAni' far Aa World C onfer ence*’, 
dl^s pnttidpatlaa in JMlo p na nt and, (IFBA). It has now oame to light that tUr to- 

s otdw to Mlhata dA, rf enaoniag* It sboold be notsd, howaver, Aat cafled "Asian RegiDiial NCO Steering 
ng Ae growA of rn^ wo r h a i a* otga- even' for Ae organisatton of WCARHD, Group’' was convened by an officer in 
Tha docatmant a tion for Aa FAO has not negfeotod- to make an FAO’s Regional Offloa for Asia for the 
.VCABRD' dost not flU to repeat suA atteaDpt, at leaat In Asia, to ledc.legiti' vedfic purpose of giving Isgitiioacy to 
daiitndea. Bnt it fails to attempt a inaojt for the' con f ei e aea by invittog the proposed Asian NCO consnhstiont. 
erious analytis of the cansei of agia- eertain loftdiaUed nen-govammont or* In fact no snA group eaitted befoia 
lian tension in Ae rnral aseas of TUid ga nh a Ho na {NGGt)t< te participate in or eKto any hmter. 

World oonstrlea. It also fails to bring oonsoltitlaoi on avartan reform. Ihe Intetestliiidy, in none of the oonsul- 
0 ^ notice of con f erence bow oonsnltatlans, nddA have taken place fationt at Ae ocontry level wai any 
laifons cferts peasants to otgulaa in Ae ndlippines, India, Thailand, lepreaeiitativa of Ae ‘Asian Raginnal 
bennebei to taslst oppieaskm and to HangltdeA, Sri Lanka and Indoneda NCO Steering Cnmp’ ptesent. .Bnt 
n ei e ea e their tw rgdeleg power lie aa have bad Ae ostenilbte putpoee of FAO affldele were very nmA prannt 
oipiee eeroec vait atretAei of Ada aeeking t aeoond rgrinioa on agrarian In the oompany cf ruling poliHclaiu 
md Latin America. It would be too reform from represcntn ti ve a of vAat end govern me nt ofBcials. Moiaoear, 
euA to exppet froin FAO, rAlA after Ae FAO otOs 'pei^et' or ‘graisrooii’ the materials prodnoed at Acsc oonaul- 
J1 assists govemmenb la Impternent* orginiaationa. taAms were ooOteted by the Wti d° Ml 

eg their sttti-pessant poUdet, to tabu- These oonsulUtioas, however, have Office and an dBocr was gown cut bom 
■to a score-card of UlUngs of peaaaati amounted to being an anti Aeala of a Rome to edit and rroraai Awn for 
arried out (or endorsed) by govern- genuine oounter-cffoit as they have printing. And all this in Ae SSnae of 
aenfs in recent years; killings wfalA sotoally tried to create n false legiti- peoidds orgsiAatfons snd vohsafety 
rill probably be going on it Ae very macy for WCARRD. In the woiA of action in Aaial 

Ime of the conference. Ae Aisistant Director-Ganeral cf FAO Another instituHon leptneented in 

What an hooett review and antlysls lor Asia and the Far Enet in hii qieeA tha iteering gronp was the Asian Col- 
id require, if only for humanitaiian to Ae NotAem Indian States total Fornm on Developmesit, a body 
saioaa, vras eome puhUc expoaute of WCARBD/NCO Wotknhop in Fatoa, that was largely aet up and partly 
to daily exploltatfon, htnniilatloa and ‘*n>M Indian woikAopa in pcapara- fundions ficom within Aa FAO Astui 
ets of bnitaUty that go on againit tioa for WCARRO, as uwD os Regianal Office and ia in foot re^Wer- 
oor peaiants In lo many oountriea. If WCARRO iutif are the nest itagea in ed wiA Ae Thai goweramant as a part 
A is bayond Ae FAO*! AiUty, taten- Ae widening and deepening dialogoe of FAO in Asin. It was into Ae 
on or mandate, than one hcvei for ebendy started’’ (emphatis added). coCen of this csganlaatioa — ACFOD 
le emargence of an tHeinativw voloa If u qnlte dear that wiA tha FAO k it b known — Aat FAO-Asla 
L Ae Ana of the ooitfotenoe to (peak Btgional Office for Ada oonlrolllng ail arrangad for US Sfl0,000 to he dropped 
to plaltt troA. Shcb a Voic«’ nead Ae pome strings and calling all the thrangfa the good offioea </ Ae Gm- 
ot take the exinvsgiiit comse of a shots, the ao-ciDed Asian NCO/ dian Embassy in itongfaJr and Ae 
onnter-oonforenoe’ organised from WCARRD oonsnltationa ire a stage- Caaaditn latenslioiial DevtJepffikat 
Ithin the UN system Itself ■■ ip Ae managed affair. Tha.'paasQltaHoas have. Agency. TUs waa FAO’s way of 
ISC of the World Fcpolatloa Oonfer- as aspaoted, not made any attempt to trying to give the impteadton Aat Ae 
ice far Bodiaiett and Ae HddtatOni. develop a critique of FAG'S rde in oonanltotiona ware to be **... {^^ 
tenoe in Vancouver. All Aet need agririan reform or of Ae documealn- gist time, Ae nearett piMSible sn^teii* 
B done b to put togeAar reports and Am It hat prepared for the conforenoa. mation to an anAsittio Ailaa pra^s 
lalysls of the op pi ei sl oti canaed to Ilte point is that left to Ae FAO end lobby ... direct, eogewt, and dwnso- 
ntn peasants and bndlM labonrent far It* manAar governmcnta, there can he crstieaBy exencbecr — In Ae daedv* 
IffMnt coanblet or legioiis by loed »o wide and deepening dtologne of any hig rhetoric of Ae FAO aid Aa bte- 
Itos; by hratd dlctatarid/mlUtnry signifloance dtu neiAtr oan happni tesb bdilnd it, which have ■^wghs to 
rvammeob which damp down on aO if FAO Itadf Aouldea the ir>le of dupe vohmtnry orginbatioiis in Ada 
lAentic pataants/wncken organise- making provisions ‘for the voice of the and to hire Aeni wiA money, 
ms; by ptrrgranmies sponsoted by people' to he heard, "Araiidt Ac The organisation of WCARItD, In 
N orginlaatlons and Intarnntioiid dhebt pasUoipffikm of r ep r aMt ati vea Aa way FAO las goia abcmt it. hoA 
tonce lastliutlons soA as As World of Adsm people’s orgrelsatloia ....”, st the offlcld and NGO levels, mud 
ink and IMF; and by agro-tadustrid to qnote the Asdstaat Director- ttand c nnii« m —<I by all ptu g i eei l ve 
roiecta i mptemen to j by ptdMatUag General (ADC) agihv fosees and be laan as an attempt by 

■nsnatloiul oaspotatfoto la alBaaoe Examined farther,,A* ocgnidaation of FAO and tha Inteseats It repiese^ to 
kh wUUng oollaborBtan at twiloni Aeae Astan c o n w iw at fo s u raveab a craato a aon-poBMed dimato for agn- 
valf. Thais k a large Aongh scat- deer poUtkal stniegy on FAGa part Han dwnf and inral devdopmeot. It 
led masf of oounter da feiBiatfaw avail- to appear to he proeaoAig an aifoit la k an attempt Ate siandt foredooamd 
da wfaidi naedi to he oc B acted and As aame of people'a organksAato to faOnre, Aoa^ b Ae Aort raa It 
‘pniaad la A* oooteat of Ae agrarian , wbfle In niUty giAarlag for itself and may InrriMi Ac low cl dd (and ocs>* 
stetfow la dUforant puts at Ae worid, WCARRD some daesly needed legiti- seqnaitA dapoideiiey) snd per ipa dn 
id Asa preaented to Aa gsntal aatoy. g os aiaui esrts to foithte open Aa agii- 

■* A coattarpanpaiflva to dhaL Addr a d a g the IVQARIID/NGO cahanl asowr In devefoi^ coppariai 
Bfe As eatU^rinaant vkNrp Wal aa WSmMmp la Baagafoca, ladia la to fataiga infaenoM and fsbate 
'tMtad V Ae MO. 1a*faet fote Novanbte Wff, Aa^|OQ, D D UsmB laiimaiM 
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Bangalore for die rebuilding of Coa- 
gren uidty — and the formation of a 
“^hird force' that would be a -politioal 
alternative to both the dlacreditad 
Indira Gandhi and the factionaliaed 
and Boundering Janata party hog 
come from Mehanahtra, once the 
itrongeat CoagrMa political boae: 

At a preea con f e r e n ce on July S 
Chief Miniater Shared Pawar' Te)ected 
almoKt an the major programmatic 
pointf made ^ the enthnataati for 
antl-Janata Oongreu unity at Benga- 
lora. The Bangalore meeting had colled 
for a convening of die “pre-epllt' 
AICC, to be preceded fiy the uniting 
of all thiee Coogreu groupa in Maha- 
raditra (that ii, the Indira Omgreaa, 
t^ Swaran Singh Oongreu, and Ptwar'j 
own 'Parana Oangrea**). But, aaid 
- niwar, 'We ore the true Congceu in 
. Mahanafatra, ao there ia no quettion 
of ua merging with otben. They muat 
laid (it.* And before making any ded¬ 
al^ about Joining in an AIOC meating, 
“we'muat omsider our united govern¬ 
ment and the promiaei given to the 
Janata party*. *Ro-Indlra” people, he 
charged, h^ infiltrated the Bangalore 
leaiion: “CoDgretBnen are coming to¬ 
gether. But li it in order to protect 
democrecy or to unite directly or in- 
dlreclly with Indira?" 

It ja deer diet while the Karnataka 
botf wanta on alliance of Congreumen 
(wfth indire, tlf necattory) againtt the 
JanoCa, Pawar wanta the unity of Con- 
grau (with the Janata) ogalait Indira. 
Iha aignlBcance of his reply ia not 
only that it comee' frcoi the political 
prcAege of Y B Chavaa, but alao from 
the only 'ncm-Indiit' Congieu force 
tint' hoi proved kaetf to have any dec- 
tdral Clout —romething that hu not 
yet beeh eatahliihed for the miaceilane. 
onir gang gathering'arbmid Devaraf Um, 
Tt' ii equally clear dmt' "Coogieu 
unity'. in and' of Itaelf no' longer baa 
tnp meunlng to anyone; the only quea- 
tioa if “unity with'' wdiom — tither Qie 
Indhu'Cailgteai or eke Janata? The 
effort'' to rebnild tho Coogreu party in 
fact ttna directly -counter to the poU- 
tM tnhda of the lafet four yean, if 
not of tha lait thirty, and it ia worth 
hiidiitig’ at how; and eAy- -diia h am 
' The- fragnentnUaa 'at the Oongreu 
began lauu leapM hmimdjrtrty «(M 


tag the PeauDta and WoiMa Party 
in Mrtianihtra) left it, Antfng eapttnl- 
lat-laiidloid do rntw a t ia n (or at it waa 
put in rural Mahataditra, “Ocogieu ia 
a ahdJt-Marji party'); Coa gt e u , how-, 
ever, aurvivad thi* cbaQaaga and oond. 
nued itt rule almont imeherhad for at 
leut fifteen yen% until coonomie 
crltla and aome anfonament of Imd 
refonn meoauru pmhietd around ISflT 
a new wave of' dafeetlMU, thli thiM 
btied on a ccnservitive laaoHon from 
varloua rich famue^ laadlord and 
capitoliat dementu. Hie Swatantta 
party and varknu notth Indian regional 
paitiH, aome of whidi later cnme to¬ 
gether under Oiarnn Sfaid> to form the 
Bharatiya Lok Dot, were tha political 
rtnilt. 

The 1807 louet at the polU gave 
Indira Candhl die o^pettmiity to teiae 
the reiiu of party power, with alofiaDa 
to nationalise baifid and “icmove 
poverty". The zunRlng IBBB ipUt 
produ^ the Cangteu(0) under 
MoraiJ! Dead and otben. Floally, die 
Emergency uw the total aup erce ai loo 
of the Oongreu party at a political 
raechenlam, its attan^ted tqpiacemcnt 
by Stnjay's Youth Congreai, md the 
Jailing of varioiu Gongieu “Young 
Turin*, including Chandra. SbChhar. 

AQ tbeae spin-cfb from tha Oongreu, 
cooatandy learchlng for n form under 
which to unite to defeat their “main 
enemy*, pioneered one atlanipt widi 
the “Grand Alliaadi* of lSTO-71 and 
came together to focin the JBnata to 
1977 — the Jana Sangh^SB being the 
o^' domlioaeat at Jadlth eddefa hu 
poUdcel origini Udhpendeot of the 
Oongrcaa. But thu' inner logic of die 
trend withiti CoAgrert, which icaolttd 
in theta defectkxu, hu tp be deuly 
leen: a logic of inciWfing ailthatldi- 
rioiiiara and repieuioii aocoeaptaled by 
an increaaingiy cudiott rfaetoiio and 
aome radlcti (though hardbr tevulu- 
tiodary) actioui, a'lngie culmtiuriDg In 
Indira Gandhi, the 'SDwrgtnoy, the Sth 
IVjint Progranune -and the diiappear- 
antie of the pt«-1967 “Congreu 
ayateOi' ittdf. 

Tbetn hu been aoAing modi new 
in tliia lAroCen dnoe the Emergency. 
Tndbara own 'tortoaroi have oanWatad 
wildly but ihe hu aevur lennanead 
the Barotgenoy or gWen uaah'iugart- 


In the Fabnihiy awembly a l icoooi, 

. Since then emj by-daotlon hu 
made H aver mote pnlnfi^ ebar ftat 
the Congieu mlnua Indira oumot ftond 
alone u .a poBdoal fonn ^nro Ooh- 
greaa-CFI front in Xerrtn ft now ah- 
dangared, Mahuaihtra after Fkbnaiy 
wu the only odiu atate where dm 
party managed to bang enhi a ifaare 
of powee, thli time la alUance with 
Ihe Coavtaall). Shaiad Fawoi’a rebet- 
lion brake diia fnot, and be and Ida 
nnall band of Congteu MLAi managed 
to bold the moat Importaiit portfoBaa 
in the “Progrcaaive Demoontio FVont* 
government in the face of the rnneh 
larger aleetoral repreacntotlon of 
Jaimta becanie of die ainqiile tact flat 
die Jana San^ and SodaBat componepta 
of Janata have never had a real nual 
baae in Uahaiathtra add it waa ini- 
pected that in fact Pawar (and bla m- 
adenoniedged aponaor, T B Chavan) 
could command mudi of the Ctangrraa 
beau. 

Pawar proved thla by bedding a auc- 
ceufnl “parallel Om^ua* convention 
in January. 1879.. Tbou^ all Congreu- 
mea atteniBng it were espellsd the 
official Coogreu laderddp, it wu in 
fact thJa dem o nitraflon of power in 
Maharuhtra that enabled Chavan and 
other antl-Indira Coogreia leadera to 
witbitand tbe premire tar an immedlite 
merger with the Onogreat(I). 

But PawaT't feat had made aometfaing 
ebe clear; diat the price of Co o g i e u 
Indqiendenoe of Indira la alliance with 
the Janata. In tact 'ftw poUtidana in 
rural Mahiiaihtia at leut aeem to uo 
any “Gongieu'’ faction w an Indepen- 
dent political force at all; “Vaamidada 
moans Indira Obogteu; Chavao-Anrai 
meana Janata*. The May ZlUa Panda- 
yat el aotlo n i, in which the Indira Oon. 
gran and Fawar’a Buidld Cbngrru 
pretty nearly dlvidad the itata unoag 
thamaelvei, leaviiig ahaaat Botfaing for 
tho oOhdol' Gangrua or Jentta In th* 
rural areoo, proved the taaae point — 
net that “Coogmu” in a«ne bMoma- 
tlon or other atfll nilad htahamihtra, 
but that: "Godgieia', by itaelf, jvithc^ 
Indira or Janata, vus ntat to nothing, 
■ilhia.fact it u much a port, of taa 
oalcnh t ioia of top Coogreu H'**’**P“ 
u it-is.of-}ower iavrt paople^ aad.taa 
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aly ' pdlat ot the airiat vuumii- 
U to laluaace tht dlraetkn 
hich vi/imt it left of die Ooagein' 
in so'^llnipiiig towerdt Jenate' ur 
■dc toemde the eduDeat Indiia<—> 
fth «* ind^endent bargiJniiig 

Twer at poMlUe left to the inpenaded 
luty booea If they have given tgi in 
ot fonning an independent centre 
hich will make it pottlUe to break 
\ the Janata perty or eetafaliih a 
arty which can dnv Indira, what la 
ft ie an alliance. An alliance it dearly 
referable to being iwaSowed up, but 
le udiole procen ie a Imgtby one 
noe even alliance with either Indira 
' Janata (eapecially with its Jana Sangh 
imponent) is a bitter pill for moet 
ongresemen to swallow. 

Why it all this happening? The dis- 
itegratiun of Congress it the political 
iflection of the transfonmation of its 
iclal base, the old Indian viilaga 
stem in which a few rural busses 
)uld control the lives and the votes 
the low cute tenants and labourers 
rrpendent on them, and engage in 
icir own faction 6^ts withia the 
anrework of .the Congress without 
otiUlng themselves too much about 
gber level rhetoric or policies. In- 
easing rural capitalist development, 
rlarisation and doss conflict have 
ade it rreceaaary for parties which 
ant to rule to develop on independent 
ipeal to the various class and caste 
ctions in the villages and to evolve 
more disciplined political machinery 
' hold the party together. Faradig- 
ically, as one Andhra Congress leader 
It it, “At the time of Independence, 

I we had to do wu to contact a few 
the key leaden in every oonstitu- 
icy. Now we go straight to the Hari- 
n ward." This is not to say they 
present the village elite any leu than 
e old Congress did, but they must 
) it now in a diSmnt and leu direct 
sy, with more programmes designed 
the poor in some Idnd of concrete 
rmi, with occaaioosl disciplining 
:tiou agtiut the rich. 

What oil this muni In ideological 
id organiutlonal terms is becoming 
ear. Indira'i oombinatlon of antborita- 
inism and rhetorical attacks on 
sidtalbm, casteiam and conunuiMl- 
n" hdi» her appeal to poor, low 
ste and minority groupi (dnnght it 
dear that the poor are not eiiaeuliig 
*ti>selvet u a dau in this prooeu; 
b appeal is trnnsmltted through 
*ty bonrgeoia elements from thm 
pHou and' U beti^ accommodated by 
M of 'rim rfital Inildc fotoea); Jaaa- 


ta’s ideolc^ of Cstvn.(«m ud demo¬ 
cracy co-esiita with agt attractloo fdi 
pimfilnduiit petty. bonrgaoia, meiv 
diaot and ktdak aaotlons enpedally in 
the north. .Both portfea ali6 contain 
within them some nUMr alsrming 
dements nddeh seem uiuble to cut 
aside in spite of continuing etforti to 
do so — the Youth Oengrest gangsters 
of Sanjay on the one Itand, the million 
atnog Uekt-clad dututeU of "oUtoHd 
bhant“ on the other.- The Coogreu 
party, lacking such an Ideological ap¬ 
peal and the seemingly inevitable anti¬ 
democratic tnachineiy accompanyliig 
it. Is unable to stand alone. 

The prospecta for democracy, then, 
do not look good. TU may be ooun- 
tared with the arguraent that the pro- 
ceu after all la a slow one, that people 
like DevaiaJ Urs and Shaiad Pawar 
ate after all managing to hang on with 
somediing of the old style es at lust 
independent allies, that neidier the 
Jantte nor the Indira Congreu is in a 
shape at present to support even a func. 
tioning dictatotahlp. But on the other 
hand is the growing political diaos — 
' polioe strikes now spreading to the (%F, 
unrest in Jharkhand, Nagaland and 
Mizoram, the contiouing flerceneaa of 
the class stniggic in the factories which 


The Battle 

WHEN I reached Bokaro on 27th m-en- 
ing I found the cHyiomidetdy peaceful, 
with the people going about their 
husineas u usual. The factories were 
working at their normal strength ami, 
except at the premlsu of the Central 
Indnatriol Security Force (CISF), there 
wu no curfew. It seemed bard to 
believe that^ly two davs urlier a 
tremendous fl^ of far-reaching conse- 
quenen had taken dace diere between 
the CISF jawoiu an4 tbe army. 

Dboontent among the C^F jawatn 
regarding their low aalaiy and poor 
working conditionB hu been simmering 
for a long time. The avenge salary of 
a CISF fowan is drout Rs 320 per 
month wfa& evon the lowest paid em¬ 
ployee of the Bdoju &ed Company 
Limited (BSCL) gets above Bi BOO 
per mondi. T^ 1,800 strong CISF in 
Bokaro is emplayed by BSCL on a 
contnctnal basis. The campany paya- 
Bt 640 fa Jawon per month to ^ 
CISF autteiMu for Ibair aervioM; the 
dSF udMrUiu after deduettng upen- 
su OB udfoem, etc, |S|r Be 130 to die 


is leading not only to pelioe firings but 
to frantic state efforta to impose order 
taa the Industrial Belatkma BIB and tbe 
recent Maharashtra CovenuneDt “iiutifi- 
catioo" which propoau to give increased 
powers to Labour Commiasiunen and 
to effectively ban unions In small in- 
dastrfot. Without a viable political 
alternative, the chaoc itself is likely to 
lend legitimacy to the authoritarian 
dements of both major portiu. 

Can a pohttcal alternative be built 
around a unified communist left? The 
answer mi^tt be yes, but tbe issue is 
academic because it won’t be. “Left 
unity” has been u ardently hoped for 
end u much discussed w the “diird 
force” and leems equally nun-viabk, 
since Didther of the big two’Partiu is 
ready to desert its “bourgeoiSKlnDOcta- 
tic” ally. The CPI hu regretted its own 
•uppoct to the Emergency but keeps 
putting its bopu in the Congreu and 
will probably go back to Indira in die 
end, if called. The CPIJM) has made it 
clear that it is irrevocably committed 
to the Janata alliance, ’^s attitude 
may allow it to hong on to a few poli¬ 
tical atronghulds, but the result Is that 
the communials as a whole are irrde- 
vapt to the genera] immediate direction 
of Indian politics. 


at Bokaro 

jawan. 

This discontent began to find outlet 
about M»ne months Iwk. In April a 
leaflet was brought out and in the 
{ollowing month a deiDonstratioa was 
held. By Jane, the leaden the agi- 
tatkm htu! succeeded in establishing 
contacts with other CISF units and to 
ftome extent in building an all-IncUa 
organixation. 

The last phase of agitotkm in Bokaro 
began after the arrest (on June 14) of 
35 representatives of the ClSF jawans 
from all over India who had giw to 
Delhi to attend the meeting of their 
staff council with the Union Home 
Miniiter, allegedly because of their 
refusal to wear uniforms on the occa* 
lion. One of their influential leaders, 
S D Maihi, managed to escape anest 
and reach Bokaro to organise protest 
against the arrest of the leadett> l^af> 
lets condomning tbe arrests were dldri- 
buted, and on June 16 a procession w$» 
takan out in support of a 
charter of demands, flte main poiafia of 
whtch were (1) imnedlate lekve ef 
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U am»ied leaciera, (2) tht ri^t to form 
MOdaUons and (3) an interim rdlef of 
300 per montik. Tbeae were foBow- 
.d by other demands pertaining to xer- 
ice condition!. Following this the 
DIGy CIS? Bokaro, was ^raoed on 
:be i8tb. I'he agitating fawans began 
openly disobeying the senior ofBtrrs 
md soon tho effective control in the 
^ISF barracks including the control of 
be armoury passed into their hands. 

Kolknving those developinenu the IG 
and Chief S<‘crutary of Bihar came down 
*roin Patna and comproiniae talks were 
held with the leaden of the agitating 
CISF jawans. They were told that 
within 48 hours the arrested leaders 
would be rdeasod; in turn they were 
adred to surrender the armoury. Even 
IS these compromise talks were being 
held, decision had bnen taken by the 
iiithoritios tf> forcibly dlsomi the CISF 
awans and plans were mode nccording- 
y. The CISF jawans came to know of 
thia move and prepared themselves to 
neet the challenge. 

OfU' brigade (3,60(1 aohlfen) of the 
^njah regiment wh.i moved to Bokaro 
Tom the nearby Ramgarh Cantonment 
m Saturday, June 23. Many people 
aw the TTKivcmcnt ol ‘he huge convoy, 
leanwhile. another attempt wa.s made 
or a compromise on Sunday night 
*24th} when the representatives of the 
gitating CISF fawani were invited for 
nk*eting at the Bokum Cluli which 
/cnt on till 11 p m. 'I'he CISF rc- 
rfsentatives rejected the demand for 
jrrender of their arms as u prcHi^nndb 
on for any talks. 

Arnuixl midnight, the operations 
egan. Ohe company (900 sokllers) was 
etallcd for the task, the rest of the 
rmy standing by. All the CISF jawans 
n duty that night in the huge admini- 
rgtive building and elsewhere were 
-St removed from tbeir posts and kept 
;)nflned separately. The army then 
avCred the front and the .sides of the 
smpotind housing the CISF barracks, 
he CBP unit which alorig with the 
ibor Bditaiy Pohce (BMP) unit was 
adoned in a building at the back of 
le CISF barracks was asked to cover 
at wing of the barracks. According to 
kry reliable sources, both the CRP 
id the BMP refused. The CRP and 
MP Jawans svero then ordered to 
cate the building at the back and it 
said that one BMP jawan wa}> killed 
jring their haxiy renxpval. By al>out 
60 a m the army bad surrounded the 
iiracks from all the four sides. The 
my also took up positions on the roof 


of the admiiiiatrathne bttUdfog wbldr 
overlooks thtf CRV batradcs. 

The CISF Jawans wen aho in the 
meantime getting pnpgred to faoe the 
challenge. Jct'ps with their H^ts on 
were statioi^ along the ifdea of die 
compound fencing. The owner of a 
tea&hop situated bet w e e n dm adjacent 
HCSL building aod tba CISF compound 
who sat through t^ whole nl^ said 
that he heard the IfsBaTs speaHng to the 
CISF Jawans throuidi loudspeakera ex¬ 
horting them to stand nnlted and fight 
to keep the control of the armoury with 
them. At 2.30 a m the whole dty was 
plunged into darkness as according to 
previous instructions, the power connec¬ 
tions were switched off. 

An army offic^er (Major Sukhdeo 
Singh) with a loudspeaker then 
approached the CISF barrecki calling 
upon the embattled CISF Jawans to 
mimender and avoid bloodUied. There 
was no response to this from the CISF 
Jawans. The Major repeated his request 
n.s he came closer to the CISF barracks. 
It is said that sudden^ the CISF Jawans 
opened fire, and the Major was fatally 
hit. An army doctor (Capt PaDchiwala) 
who went to rescue the Major was also 
hit but later recovered in the hospital. 
A.s soon as (he Major was hit, orders 
were given to the army to open fire. Tht* 
firing from both sides went on for quilt* 
some time without any signs of flagging 
oil the side of the CISF Jawans who wm* 
well entrenched iii their barracks. The 
array was anxious to fioiih the opera¬ 
tions before daybreak; dse, the situation 
tHJuld get further complicated with the 
employees coming in for duty. At about 
5.30 a m the armoury bnildiiig where 
tlic CISF Jawans had concentrated theJr 
strength was bombanled by mortar 
shells. The bombardment foited the 
CISF jawans to surreDder;^ ^^hey stop¬ 
ped firing after a few minutes and the' 
amiv enteretl the CISF buildings. 

While the oewspapen put the figures 
of the killed at between 23 and 26, 
many more people are known to have 
died in the Imltle, Five trucks were 
apparently requistioned by the army to 
cany the dead bodies. Two workers ol 
the water treatniient*xdaiit (boused in 
the same compound as the CISF bnild- 
tngs) who were kept confined by the 
anny in the room whefe the dead bodies 
were dumped claim to have counted at 
least 150 bodies. An army officer pnt 
the total number of deaths at 4B. 
According to tbe relatives of the CISF 
jawans uw the ffeed-bodtes, meat 
of the- deaths occurred after tbe sur¬ 


render of the dSF Ja iwaia; dtey 
that die surrendering CXSF Jsu^ 1l*d 
beta bayoneted. According to Ae 
Bokaro general hotidtBl authorltfea 
about 107 persons mo&dy c onsi s tin g of 
tbe dSP Jawans were admitted foe 
treatment. Many ctf those seriooffy 
Injured died while others had to have 
tbdr Bmbs amputated. 

Of tbe 1.000 or so CISF Jawans pre¬ 
sent in the barracks when the army 
surrounded it on Mond^ moininj^ quite 
a few managed to escape die siege. 
Some of the leaders n^anaged to escape 
because the anny, befog not f amfli at 
with the layout of tbe barracks, could 
not completely cover the whole area. 
These of tbe CISF Jawans who were not 
inside the barracks on Monday morning 
or who were on leave were told to re¬ 
port for duty. About 4(K)-500 persons 
had returned by Friday. They were told 
that they conld continue to work under 
the previous conditions of pay and kt- 
vicc provided the authorities were satis¬ 
fied of their good record. Also, they 
ftxmld be rewarded if they oo-oparated 
in locating the mlssfog arms. Some 200 
to 300 Jawans are yet to report. 

One strikiDg thing about the events 
in Bokaro has been the total lack of 
the response of the local popnlation to 
the massacre Monday. The great 
majority of the city’s pc^ulaHon are 
factory workers and employee.^ of the 
BSCL and HSCL,. The CPI (M) union 
claims to have taken tbe initiative to 
organise a Joint protest wih other unions, 
but the other unkms were not willfog 
and So nothing could be done. On the 
26Ui tbe day after the massacre, the 
AITUC affiliated union gave a call for 
a strike which was a complete flop. 
The caD for a strike on the 27th given 
l)y A K Roys union was also totally 
Ignored despite the fact this union Is 
coDsidPred very popular and has on post 
occasions demonstrated its strength. It is 
obvious that foe workers do not consi¬ 
der the CISF agitation as something that 
concerns them. Probably the CISF 
Jawans are also to some extent at fault 
because they did not openly attempt to 
gain public sympathy. 

Even though tbe agitation in Bokaro 
'has been enubed, foe CISF Jawana 
who have resumed duty seem bopefuL 
According to one of them their'organi¬ 
sation is still active in other parts of 
tbe country and the agitation will con¬ 
tinue. Moreover, even tbou^ moot of 
the leaden from B<karo have been 
aneated and one of them (Bamadhor 
Singh) killed, from those who escaped 
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ipm mi^.i^ctnTn fad •gain, hod to 
■gita^on.' In l o fa oopx^ tnei« li o 
iiitjhilifiii tot to move to Bgiit to 
wBi 0 wrong itep. Howevor, to 
Te^lial o( the CRP end BMP nnlts In 
BoUro to Bra on to CISF jcwoni also 
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the lanato party had in 1977 and 
1978 celebrated June 25/26 ai aod- 
repreeaion and antl-fasciat day, aym- 
bdlilng the clam^g of to internal 
Emergency by the Indira Gandhi re¬ 
gime. This year, however, no tuch 
Janata function was held in the capi¬ 
tal; instead the Prime Minister chose 
this day to tell a preai conference 
of his intention to reintroduce Pre¬ 
ventive Detention, According to the 
Prime Minister, the measure, which 
he had vehemently opposed during 
the Gujarat agitation trf 1974, was 
necessary to curb “anarchists”, whom 
he rcfiaftied from identifying. 

The bureauaacy, particularly the 
police, who had been somewhat sub¬ 
dued for the last two years because 
of the expMure of to innumerable 
crimes of the Emergency, apparently 
took heart from the Prime Minister’s 
statement and swung into action. 
The police, obviously, has its own 
fixed “anarchist” targets to deal with. 

Within four days of the Prime Mi¬ 
nister's press conference, an intelli¬ 
gence (dficer visited the chief editor 
of a newly started co im uarcial-cum- 
political wedtly in Delhi. The officer 
opened the file he*' was carrying and 
exhibited to the editor photographs of 
a journalist who had joined to edi¬ 
torial staff of to weekly a fortpii^t 
back. The officer told the baffled 
erlitor that his new assistant was a 
‘marked’ person. On being asked how 
be had come to know of the journalist 
joining the paper even before his 
name had appeared in to print line, 
the officer Informed the editor that 
they had put a tail on to journaliat 
for long. And just to make the edi¬ 
tor realJw fully to, capability of the 
inteUiftnce department, the officer 
described in detaU to discussion that 
.had tik^ place during the interview 
between the editor and hia new assis- 
Uat abobt 20 dayi back as weU as 


potnts to to growing solidarity among 
to lanks of to varions police farces. 
I was told of one moving incident when 
an army jawan broke down on recognis¬ 
ing his own brother among to dead 
CISF jawans. 


to particulars of to other candi¬ 
dates who had applied for the post 
On being asked why the (ournalist 
had become a ‘mnrked’ man, the 
answer wss that, first, he had been 
writing "biased articles of a political 
ruture”; second, be was a "naxa- 
Ute"; third, he had been imprisoned 
during Emergency; and fOnrth, 'he 
intelligence department had “docu¬ 
mentary evidence" about hia “foreign 
crmnection'’. The intdUgenoe officer 
then opurteoualy informed the editor 
that he had made a thorough enquiry 
into the editor's past and had found 
it free from politics. The police, 
toreface, did not intend to create 
trouble for him; however, he was 
warned, his association with the ‘mar¬ 
ked’ journalist would create probleou 
of a severe nature for him as well as 
for the newspaper. The editor, un¬ 
derstandably. was unwilling to ignore 
the warning and lo soon got rid of 
the ‘naxaline’ journalist. 

The Post and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment recently held a teat to recruit 
telephone operatort. One lady, wife 
of a government onployee, was found 
eligible in the test and was placed 
49ch in the ranking list. Her job 
meant soo^ additional income to a 
large famtiy which waa surviving now 
on to meagre salary of to huaband. 
She was called for the fioal interview 
only to be asionitod to face questions 
which had no relevance to her or her 
quaiificatioiia, but were about her hus¬ 
band. The interview board was una¬ 
nimous in holding that her husband 
waa ■ leftist, an active unionist among 
goveroment employaet, who had been 
under suapension during the entire 
term of to Emerggsey, etc. On being 
adeed by the lady how all this was 
relevant to her job, was told that 
it mattered very much. Needless to 
lay, her name waa atxuck off the list 
and oton placed bafaw her in the 
lilt ware issued g ppb ia tniettt lettert. 


A journalist whose name has been 
recommended by the Press Accredi¬ 
tation Gnnmittce has been repeatedly 
denied accreditation. The reason: certain 
findings of the Home Ministry regarding 
hit political views. The victim, a well 
known political correspondent in to 
capital, is active hr fonmu oomweted 
with civil liberties. Another journillst, 
wiui hod been thrown out of the Hindi 
newsromn of Ail India Radio before 
the Emergency because of hia Marxist 
leanings, has made repeated represen¬ 
tations after 1977 for justice. No less 
a person than the Broadcasting Minis¬ 
ter assured him that the new govern¬ 
ment upheld democratic values, un¬ 
like its predecessor, and that there 
was no reason why his career should 
be blocked because of bis political 
beliefs. The journalist waited for 
"democratic justice’’ until the last 
week of June when one officer of the 
Broadcasting Ministry ideaded help¬ 
lessness; "We are ready to take vou 
in again. But the Home Ministry it 
very adament on to issue.’’ 

On July 2, a policeman brought a 
partner of a small shop to one of to 
police stations in Delhi, to mike a 
“preliminary investigatioo'’ into charges 
ol a theft from to godown of 
a transport company. Earlier there 
bad been a seardi at bis premisca 
which had yielded nothing. At to 
police station the shopkeeper's hands 
were tied and bis body was fattened 
with a belt to the bench on which be 
was made to lie. Two hefty police- 
men aat on either aide of a cylindri- 
cil rod and rolled it back and forth 
from the hips to to knees of the 29- 
year old petty buatnesaman. This en¬ 
actment of the notorious roller treat¬ 
ment of the Emergency went on for 
four full hours that night. The victim 
waa not in a position to stand b)’ 
himself when later he was brought 
Iwforc the Police Comnilssiooer b>' 
his relatives and fdluw shop-keepers. 
He told reporters that the SHO bad 
demanded Rs 15/100 for his release. 
And after he was released, the SHO 
warned him of dire consequences if 
he made any complaint or went for 
medical treatment 


When correipoadlag with to 
Qrculation Department, sub- 
tcHbers are lequeated to menffot 
toir l uL s utlptk n nnratwe i. 
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HtrrORV AND •UtUiEtt OF THE 
COMFANV 

Th* Cornmniv WM pretnoud tov Ml N. 
Krithnim anu waa Incorperttad on 1Mi 
Auguat 1668 aa a pnvaia Hmitatf company 
(o cvry on iha bwatnaaa of mamtetijra of 
automoWia daahboard tnatrumama- Ha tMts 
htrthar auccataful m conchickno a lachnleal 
and fmmcfal coUaboraiion agraamam wHh 
VOO Tacnomatar Warka, Waal Oannanv, tha 
largaal manufartinaia of auiomobila inalfu* 
mama tn tha wwld. 

M tfM lait hao daeadaa, under dia tbl« 
and dynamK laadaiahip of Mr. N. Knahnah. 
tfia Company haa ragistarad argnrficant aB 
round growth namg from a vary amaB 
fa agi n rang. Today, dw Comparry n liawing 
flva planta and ampioyaotfar 1,600 workara. 

During 1M9>76. iha ineoma ahot up by 
340% from Ra. 211 iMha to Ra. 711 lakha, 
tha net ra-orth doutlad front Ra. 106 lakha to 
Ra, 216 lakha Tha Company haa mada four 
bonua it&uaa arvl liaa paymg ragular 
dMdaitm. ((M tha last 16 yaara. 

Tha Company waa convartad Into a pubfie 
kninad company on I6th May, 1079 mat 
conaaguant to thia.a ftaah canWeata of Ineoi* 
poration datad 2lst May, t979 haa baan 
otNainad 

COMPANY'S PRODUCTS AND * 
MARKET 

Tho Comparry manulorf rna airiemohila 
datMNMnf rmtrumants luch wwaao- 
matara. arnmatart, tamp«raiura gaupat, ol 
pm wur a gataiaa. baftary enniiriton witfciTtora, 
heur-Qim-RPM matara, flaitbia diiat shaft 
eabtaa, da«hboard twiiehaa, garaga agurp 
namts and tafaphona dlaki.Tha produeta ara 
markatad nrviar tha brand nama of YENKAV 
and havo camad tha hallmark of ouahty ^ 
taiabAty. 

eXPANSrON AND OlVERSIPICATION 

All lha produeta marwfaeturad by tha 
Company tryoy a luph dapraa of pop Ma i H y 
and cusinrwr acctptanca AutomoMIt 
kiduatry urckicHng the two whaa ta r Induairv 
haa lakati up affaedva atopa to incraaaa thab 
producikm and conaaouamiy tha damand for 
tha Company'a daahboard Inamimama. eablai 
and awftehaa art ragiafenng a aharp upward 
growth. Praaantly tha Conipany la ndty utiU* 
amg iia inaitUad capacity m ratpaei of tta 
mafor produeta In vww of thaia damanda, 
tha Company piopoaaa to aapand ita 
caparHy The Company haa alto ptormad to 
•tap up lha production of toMphona dial 
aaaambiraa to moat tha growmg damand of 
fndlan Talephona fnduairiaa Lrmltad. Oiw to 
tha bteraa^ng coat of mamtananca of micM 
and bt ia ai, tha flati optraiora in Indta 
bteluding Staia Traruf^ UrxiynakmQa art 
•yineino kaan irdaract in tfu fiunatu gf 
taehegrapha and (e mm thra growmo 
damand, tha Company la arpandinQ ita prd* 
duedon capacity of tachogripha. 

Aa a moanra of dlvararfrcauon, tha • 
Company haa decidad to aruar tha flald of 
ilckat iaauing inatnjmanti Thaaa art rfrincat' 
prew^ng lot a wnpla to oparate. taat artd 
raliabta maana of ticktt lasuina Tha 
Company haa tueeoaaliiflv antarod «to • 
lachnleal eottaboraiion agraamant with 
Tiefcaf Bquipmant Llmiiad. U K.. who aratfia 
pi ana a m In the haW. On 20th Oanambar. 

1978. Tlckat Eouipmtnt Limitad waa aequnad 
by tha worU famoua UM Group ot U K. mt 
h praaantly nm ki tha rwma and stvia of 
EMIOATA TICKET EQUIPMENT OlVlolON Of 
EM tnSiiatM Uactroniea UnHod. 

PfIODjFICTS A FROFITAMLITY 
lha coftipleHipt of aipviMn and 
dlyatalSoatliDo ompeananat dra turrtowaf ol 
tho Cdntpany m anirctpatad to roach aroinS 
Ri,|600 by tha yaar arallng 1981. 
whiah wM randl m atgofHeani hwataa io 
cord MaW o f ^ > 

AitMllMfis fha greartfi and barring tatfovg^ 


Sharwof as.10r> 
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(hworpoiMd 86 6 ffWM 8 Umtud C on tD M t c 
Umiiacl ComDsny on Ittth May. Ii 
RdcHnttfM Offtoi: 14f« Hoa 


FINANCUa HtaHtIQHTS 

Tha ( ol t BwI t i g figucM dMtynd fmm tha aiidiintt arrounta of tha Corapanv MghiQht Sla 
parformanca r a eor d e d by the Cumpatiy m n* piwfiiabjlitv and grawdi: 


1 

i 

1974 

1976 

(HiRa. Lakha) 
1976 

1977 

197B 

Equity 

94.60 

94 60 

- 11A12 

118.12 

^24.e7 

Raurvea 

7646 

66 67 

67.C6 

82.07 

91.20 

MKwrw) 

444.16 

43911 

664.39 

900.98 

711 60 

Profit bafora tan 

78.36 

60 91 

66.97 

91 63 

84.79 

OividcAd on Equity 

10% 

l(r»4 

10% 

11% 

13% 


A Aulhoriiad: 

26 , 001.000 Equty Shataa at 
Ra. 10/> auch 
S. tauad, SutMoribad and 
PuUyP^up: 

12,46,700 Equity ntarat Of 
Ra. IDf* amhof tirlilch 
•,68.30h ware aioitad at 


caan cimmMandaa. the Company wilt eua^oo r^aiTat 

eonunuoHtpayerMWMsebledtvWandondw SHAHC UAVliM 
•qwty capital, anhonead by tha praaant iaaut. 

LOCATION OF PLANTS 
Inamimanta Plant: 

140, Houir Rood. SangNora 6C0 034 
CabiM Plant: 

SMvaram induatrialEstAfe. 

7th Mila. HoMir Road. Bangaloro B60D6B 
Switehna A 

Tatoeommunloatlon Plortt: 

Okf Madia* Road, AyaM h ait 
Bwigalore 680049 

TIM A Etaocroniea Riant: 

MAT ConcKMnd, Bommenahalh VOlage, 

Koaur Road. Sanoak<ra 660 068 
Taehogrtph plant: 

Old Midrta Road. AvalahalA 
Aangalora 860049 
PROJECT SITE: 

PhM No 2, Bommaaandra IndiunruH Aiaa, 

Bangalore-Madrat Natmnal Highway. 

Anakal TahiA Aangvicwa Oiatriut. 

•OARO OF DIRECTORS 
MR N KRISHNAN. 

2009. HAL « Staga, 

Indiranagsr, iatgakya CT0038 
Chairman 0 Managing Dtiactot 
MR. O. N. VATC^ 


Vaiua 

(Aa>> 


2.6O,00id0O 


U4.67.000 


N«iieani)4 
UiOarwfWifSfOMr * 

I 

A. INSTITUTIdN 
Tha laSua t r t a l Cff 
k iuaa tm an* O wik. 
India Ltd. 

163. SMbbavRatiar 
Sombay 400020 
Unltad India Mm* 
Co. Ltd. 

24, MMtaaRoa^ 
Madrfa600614 
Unit Truat of Ind 
Unit Truat el India I 
Haw Manna Lmaa. 
Sondiav400020 
Canara 8anli, 

Its. JC. Road. 
Bangalora 660 002 
Syndleata Sank. 
2i4 Croat Road. Gad 
Bangalora 600 006 

B. BROKERS 
BOMBAY 
Bhupandra CRaaip 
Davldaa, 


A43.g00 


30. Palaea Raad. BangNora 660 062 

(Compwiy Otractor) 

MR. L 0. VARADAPdimU, 

"iruila HouBa**, ^ 

Tftchy Road. Celmbatsra 641019 
(IndutTrietltfl 

MRS CHITRa Km$HNAK 
Sunray Na 29/t.Old Madrwa noad^uaiahafll 
' Vhgnrvpnar P O.. Swtgdora 6C0 049 
(Company Caacubva) 

MR. AlbIRT KCOL 

j236. tti.(awm 2. Schona Auadeta 2 

Waal Cormany 

(Company Exaeurtva) 

DR. ULRIOi WOEHR. 

637. OhanirM(^A KoaMarwag 24. 

Wait Germaiw 4Cbmper>v Eiacunra) 

MftK BADRmARAYMIAN. 


C. PraaoM loaua: 

7.64.300 Emdtv Shma 
of Ra* 10/* aach tor eaah 
•I a pramium of Ra. 2/- 
par dwra 
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BRITAIN 

‘Greater Choice, • Greater freedom'’ 


AK 

JUST one imaU step berng taken by 
Britain but ® Riant atop for mankind 
— iMickwards, that i*» into the laitsez 
faire world of tho Jftth centur>‘- 
Wealth of Natioo*” feature* promi¬ 
nently in the compulsory reading list 
drawn up by the new SecrcUry for 
Industry fear the educatimi of the man¬ 
darins of Whitehall. Something in¬ 
explicable has prevented, so far, a 
further step back to the days of mer¬ 
chant princes and the gold standard. 
Goodness knows, Britain's industrial 
decline it suifici<mt to place ft back 
that far in time. Interestingly enough 
Milton Friedman also features in that 
reading lUt, what’s good for Chile 
being presumably good enough fur 
Blighty. 

Sir Keith, also known as “tlie Mod 
Monk**, has long betm held to Ih) the 
guiding pbiloaopher of th<* Tory revi¬ 
val. He is the shiiJng *tar <it the now 
ftimament, well suited to guide the 
destinies of this nation having worked 
bis way up to the directorship of 
BovtJ, ooe ol the biggest building cor- 
poratioofl in the c'ountry' and wliicli 
was, incidentally, founded liy his 
father. He is also an acolyte of the 
great Friedridi August vun Ilayek. 
Hayek celebrated his birthday recently 
with bis latest contribution U) the 
philosophical world, *"Law, Legislation 
and Liberty" (vol 3) which argue* for 
a "dethroneoent of politics'* through 
a le^slative chamber of ‘"mature men'* 
(45 and above) elect'd (by mature men) 
for a period of 15 years to guide the 
destinies of (mature) nations — and 
none of all this claptrap of universal 
suffrage. Sir Keith's own contxibuUcHi, 
written Jointly with an Oxford historian 
and published around the same time, 
incidentally, has proved to be a pana- 
gertc to the benefits of inequality and 
a diatribe against the syatam of gradua¬ 
ted income tax which the Tories, in 
riieir wilder dreams, hope to remove. 

Sir Keith's coUeaguf^i are all most 
honmirable men. The new Lord Chan- 
ccllor, Sir Geoffrey Howe, for instance, 
is a fomer director of EMI and will, 
no doubt, become once again should the 
dark clouds of “Sodaliim** once more 
overshadow this fair country. The new 
Forrign Secretary, Lord Carrington, 
was, dll recently, on the board of the 
giant mining corporation, RTZ whote 


Sn 

ojnncction* with Rhodesia have cast a 
blight (wer Britl^ foreign policy in 
that n‘ffion. All honourable men, 
then with tbefr old school ties waving 
against a hackground of the setting 
sun with a battery of heavyweights 
putting tb4‘ir aboiilder to the same 
whet'l — Rank Hovis McDougall, Guest 
Ke«*n and Netriefold, Glaxo, the Rank 
Organisation and 47 other corporate 
butchers, bakers and candlestidonakeia 
having uintrilmtcd £831,334 (officially) 
towards a Tory victory at the polls. 
AikI, Sir Derek Rayner, Joint managing 
director of the legendary Marks and 
Spencer, having been appointed (with¬ 
out ;)ay) be Margaret Thatcher to lead 
a campaign against was^te in govern- 
ment dejiortments. 

Backed by big business and run by 
big Inisln*'v*iiien then, the government 
oC tlw day is prosnistng a new era in 
which sitiali business and industry will 
blosHoni to lake care erf all the ills of 
society, nut tbe least of which is un- 
employment rdnoiog at around 5 per 
cent of the working population (or, 
over 1.3 niilUoa at the last count), A 
logical government for a country getting 
worst in intematioDal capitalist com¬ 
petition exacerbated by a crisis ol over. 
pnKiuction. A country which lies 
second from tbe bottom among the 
KEC nations in temis of GNP per head, 
A girvcrnnii'tjt which is expected sooner 
or later to take tbe first of its predicted 
"U turns” against the W’oridng class to 
stamp out "free competition** in wage 
l>argaining after having ensured that 
untmpto.vincnt wilL ,^have risen to 2 
million towards the end oi thU year. 

It is interesting to note that 
Margaret Thatcher, a atroog advocate 
of minimutti state fsterventioB, argued 
tho case (during the election campaign) 
(ot strong govmumental actloii to rt- 
move such interventloa while Calla- 
ghan, an advocate <rf atate intervention, 
proclaimed that there was very little the^ 
government could do undo* the pre¬ 
sent cirauiistances. Callaghan thus 
earned the label of the best Conserva¬ 
tive Prime Minister since Stanley Bald¬ 
win while Thatcher is still viewed 
with suspicion as a "radtcal". 

Viewing the "socialist*' policies of 
the previo\is government (the third to 
Iw toppled, directly or indirectly, by 
union action) one finds that, potadoad- 


cally enough, they afifwd to httttWl 
a tottering capitalist ecoiMmy* ^ 

Natkmaltaatlon. a "sodafirt'" W- 
thema to the Tory goveanme^ ^£1^ 
the past directly helped to 
fioiindering industrial concerns Hk*’^ 
Thomas Tilling (rail) and Vlcfcen (st®*!) 
into flourishing industrial giants, 
compensation payments enabled them 
to -choose more jnofitable, ahentgthrei. 
quite opart from the Indirect s lgylp e 
done to them by the State in keeping 
the quite unprofitable raw material and 
service sector going. 

"Employinent profection" was the 
name of the game during the lost labour 
government Under iWa guise dose to 
a billion pounds were funnelled into the 
private sector each year by way of aid'.. 
to ailing indostry tbrou^ the tempo¬ 
rary employment subsidy, the small' 
firms employment subsidy, the job re¬ 
lease sdieme, the youth opportunities 
scheme and scheme providing spedal 
protection, to shipbuilding and steel. 

As far bacic aa 1975 tbe govenraient bad 
formulated a plan to provide "special 
aid and attention" to some 30 industrial 
sectors in tho economy. Sdicmea, • 
under the Industry Act, were wor^ 
out to provide "invesUnent sthnuhas** to 
"key intbistries** such as wool textile, 
textile machinery, ferrous and non- 
ferrous foundries and the like. To 
just take two examples, in May 1975, 
the Commons voted a £2,800 miUiiMi 
plan to rescue British Leyland {whidi 
has recently concluded a deal with ^ 
Honda.^ of Japan and which has decided 
to invest around £ 24 miUloti in the ex- ' 
pansinn of Ashok Leyland in India). 

In December of ihe same year Cfirryder 
motors came fn for similar "socialist** 
first aid with g d ver nm ent announciiig 
plans to commit £ 162.5 million to 
kt^cp the wolf from it* doois^ 

The National Enterprise Board, mo^ 
like the public finance institutiona In ' 
India, has poured in genero u s doQope 
of pi^lic funds to keep private industry 
from the bankruptcy courts. The now 
government is merely Uking sudk a 
policy to its logical conclusion. the 
name of "rolling back the state" ft 
plans to sell shares or "hive off" 
public holdings In the more profitable 
of these concerns. 

Another policy the present govern¬ 
ment would dearly love to contlttue li 
the ooo whltdi the previous one attenqu - 
ted but failed to impose — an "inc on t es 
policy”, euphemism for a wage fraese. 
The fact that wages rose 14,9 per cent 
last year was' In spite of the vrfforoos 
a tfeu ^ t s of rite previous ^Wernnteat 
Ably assisted by public. spirited tr^ 
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vaSoii Icadert, ^ gomiuiisiit introduc. 
«il FtuM I of Hu inoomti poHcy w»y 
bKk Id jDiy 1075 putting d befte on 
wage* above £ 8,500 a year and put¬ 
ting a ceiling of £ 6 a week on wage 
increaie* below that figure (the Trade* 
Union Conipesa approved thi* in Sep¬ 
tember of the tame year). The lateat in 
thi* aerie* wag the taughnble attempt to 
reaCrict wage increases to S per cent 
last year — a policy overwhelmingly 
iciccted by the Labour Party Confer¬ 
ence and the rank and file of the trade 
union* ruid dropped by the government 
when it failed to win Parliamentary 
approval. The trade union tank and 
file made it* presence felt in the 
“winter of discontent” in January- 
February this year, rejecting the attrac¬ 
tion* of a “post industrial revolutkin 
society'', of plain living and bigh-tbink- 
ing, of low growth and high imports 
'being compensated by low wages. 

In a sense the support given to the 
Tories l>y large' numbers of the trade 
union ra^ and file is part of the same 
trend. The previous government had 
Inuide iruiduniis attempts >0 undermine 
the traditional system of oolloctive 
wage bargaining. I'he present one has, 
in words, expressed its intent to leave 
wages to the freedom of the market 
place — in other words, not to come 
lu any behind-the-scenes deals with 
union Iiosses. Quite apart from this, 
it has also promised tax cuts and “mote 
individual freedom". 

Promises, proiitiscs', and rww every- 
■Kxly is expecting a “U-tum" around the 
Lerncr. The Queen's speech at the open- 
iig of the new parliament war an indi¬ 
cator of things to come, full of phrases 
ike “lesponaihle pay bargaining” and 
'rights and duties of the trade union 
nuvement". The Price Conmiission, a 
jnighty fragile defence againit price 
ncreases by industry, was abolished 
the same day. Mercifully the other 
rromise of cutting state Irenefits to 
families of men on strike has been 
shelved fur the time being although it 
is not ruled out. 

The first rays of the new Tory dawn 
are becoming evident The new budget 
iromises to take unemployment from 
1.3 milliun to at least 2 millun by the 
year. The new Employment Secretary, 
James Prior, has admitted that the 
first effect of the new Tory strategy to 
feduc* unemployrrtettt will be actually 
|o iodeaso It Lecturing in her usual 
evangeUca) manner to Parliament, 
Margaret Thatcher extolled the virtues 
pf efikdenciy, fnlUative snd productivity 
•ad refused tu rule out on Incomes 
poDdy. . ''The ’ only incomes policy I 
neat''ft aa‘output policy", ihh Kid. 


“Greatar choice, greater fireedom”, 
has been- piTOniaet! in every sphere, 
from trt and education to bosincK snd 
industry. The first blow for freedom 
lay in the tax cuts effected by the 
latest budget, ooUcctively worth £ 3,500 
millllon leaving those earning £50,000 
a year with a whopping £8,028 extra 
and those earning £2,000 a year with 
£ 61.% extra. The increase in Value 
Added Tax from a two 8et system of 
8 per cent snd 12.5 per cent to a uni¬ 
form 13 per cent h equal to 3.5 per 
cent increase in the retail price index. 
In other words the vast majority will 
iray an extra £ 2,035 million this year 
by way of VAT for the pleasures of 
the tax cut largely enjoyed by fire small 
minority. National hmith prescription 
chatges have been raised from 25 P 
to -ISP. 

Public expenditure has been cart by 
£ 2.5 billions, a drop in the ocean, 
perhaps, when viewed against a public 
expenditure budget of £70 billious, 
but very annoying when it affects 
items like hospitals, roads and rmnncil 


huusing, A concerted attempt is being 
made to pass on the burden directly to 
the common citizen. A five per cent 
dCvaluatirm in the green pound (the 
system of government subsidy on cost¬ 
lier food hnports from the EEC) has 
ensured a one per cent rise in food 
prices. Cuts have also been effected on 
education (£ 5Sm). energy (£ 320m), 
employment support (£ 170m). Inflation 
just under 10 per cent before the dec- 
tions is expected to run st 17-20 per 
cent by end of the year. 

Already there is talk of amendments 
to the Enrployment Protection Act 
which provides safeguards against un¬ 
fair dismissals and redundancies. Faced 
with inflation and low growth, the 
government haa removed even the 
feeble priire control weapon. Faced 
with a trarle defieit of £ 1,070 million 
in the flrst five months of this year, it 
has relaxed exchange controls. Its 
only attempts to tackle . zero growth, 
increasing prices and growing tmem- 
ployment is a tight money policy. There 
is liltle doubt whose side it is on. 
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The Old and the New in Indian Agriculture 
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IT Is now comuMm place to say that 
Indian agriculture is tn the melting 
pot. The more interesting question to 
ask is how much do wc know about 
(ho shape and features of the ne^v 
thing in the makins. There is a size¬ 
able and growinij literature on Indian 
agricultupe providing a hroOd mapping 
of the principal processes of change in 
operation. There are. on the one hand, 
new technologies and increasing market- 
links of farming emnmudities, weaken¬ 
ing the traditional haso and stnicture 
of luhsl'ftence agriculture and exposing 
it to new and unfamiliar opportunities, 
uncertainties and dislocations. On the 
other hand, aiul inter-acting vdth 
these processes, are the policy-makers 
strategies and programmes seridng to 
restntctirre agriculture into a modern 
and viable entity. Crucial to under" 
standing thl^i phenomenon ia the fact 
that the diferent compoBents in the 
system do not change or respond to 
change shrmHaneously or at the same 
ra^. While pfodimtios and Inputs 


begin to gallop with the word *go\ 
this is not true of farmers' skills, at* 
titudes and valuer and still less of the 
social structure nf agriculture and so¬ 
ciety of which all of us — iochidfng 
policy-maker*, — are vainly-protesting 
captives. It is thus that modernisation 
in Indian agriculture sits in the uneasy 
company of lags, liottlenecks and many 
hardy relics of earlier thnes. While a 
number of individual trends arc read¬ 
able and could even Inspire some hope, 
the total picture remains mixed and 
confusing. 

The two hooks under revieu, take 
quick peeps into iht* melting pot hnt, 
regretfully, confirm the suspicion that 
the pot may have caught more than it 
can melt. The mechanisatioti study — 
it is n'olly a study of tractorisatlon — 
reads like a travelogue. Bergmann 
viiited India tv^ice during the sixties, 
once early in the decade and again 
towards the end.. He ol>serves vdth a 
keen eye, writes with a deep concern 
for the people whom he observes and 



hii t neat framewmi tu put what he 
ol»ervea into a pattern. 

The inii^ti that Bergmann piovidet 
could be aummaiised in the loDowing 
propoutiona. First, tractorisatian — 
and, in geneial, mechanisation — is 
Indispensable for sustained growth of 
production in Indian agriculture along 
with rising productivity of labour. 
Underlying Bergmonn’s i>erspective li a 
strong conviction that agricultuie in 
India can develop only as a part of an 
industrialised economy in which ma¬ 
chines complement human labour and 
skills, replace draught animals and pro. 
vide scope and opportunities for deve¬ 
lopment of animal husbandry produc¬ 
tion, Second, tractorisation, at the 
movement, touches only the fringes of 
Indian agriculture bting conSned to 

■ only a few pocket, in the countrir, to 
plantations and large farms and to 
limited operations like land prepara¬ 
tion, Mechanisation of agriculture calla 
for a careful kmg-term plan and needs 
to lie achieved through building up 
tndigenoua production and local service 
facilhita and personnel. Ihird, the 
prievaillng farm-structure rules out in¬ 
dividual ownership of tractors by the 
large mafority of farmers. Bergmann 
suggests tractor-pools to bo operated by 
oo-operatives or otficial agencies which 
could also undertake extension work 
for other compiinents of new techno¬ 
logies. To underline die importance of 
such arrangements to facilitate '*multi- 
farm" use of tractors, he warns that 
in their aluence tlie farmers would be 
compelled to turn to “tractor-lords" 
as they now do to landlords, money¬ 
lenders and middlemen and with the 
tome results. Last, one finds an under¬ 
tone of anxiety in Bergniann'a assess¬ 
ment that policy making in India on 
agricultural tnechanisotiun is too slow- 
moving and weak to meet the challenge 
of agricultural development. 

While one may have roservationi on 
somu of these propositions—particu¬ 
larly on the extent of mcchanisatlaa 
envisaged by Bergmann —, there 
could be little doidit that his study 
coven an aspect of Indian agriculture 
where the confrontation lietween the 
old and the new is the sharpest and 
the need to reoonctle the two most 
pressing. Bergmaim's study is nearly a 
decade late In coming out in print. 
Fortunately for him, he writes about 

■ slow-moving country and the pub¬ 
lisher's delay has not qidte succeeded 
in turning a oontonporaiy work into 
a historical itndy. 

Things move faster in Batn's story 
which relates the exploits of hybrid 


bojra in the four dbbioti ol OofUat 
Batn's is a rt garo u i eaoBOaaatiic atady. 
It is beat in a brief’hatf-review to ten- 
centraie on tiie May, kaving tiie 
models — there are lixtecn of dum — 
to the specialist Botia'a main intareit 
is in understanding’ the nqxmse of 
farmm to pricM and tedinologicBl 
change and he ihooaea bajn and 
Cufarat to turn the locui on an in- 
feria tubsistence, foodgraln located in 
a region away frees the land of "green 
revohitiem" and having many badewtrd 
tracti. Punfab and adwat — and similar 
locaks — get 10 much weight in 
recent literature oh impact of agricul¬ 
tural pricei and tachnology that Batra 
has dune well Indeed in moving on to 
relatively lesa-reaearohed domaini to 
add them to the eoonomeirician'a 
tally. He covers a period of two de¬ 
cades, 1951 to 1071, with hybrid bajra 
appearing on the scene in the lait six 
yean of thia period, beginning with 
1966. The itndy covers four diatrictt— 
Kaira, Mehaana, Banaskantha and 
Kutch — with envlromnenls ranging 
from relatively congenial to technologi. 
cal change in a^cultura to relatively 
iinfavcnirable. 

An important finding — tiunigh not 
a new finding to econimiiu — is that 
even lubtlstence farmers in relalivdy 
backward pockHa shown evidrace of 
l>cing tuned to prices and ecxmomic 
incentives; In other words, farmers, to 
use diat over-worked expression, are 
rational in their choice and bahavionr. 
So much supporting evidence on this 
point has ^ng up in the Uteta- 
ture over the last nearly two decades 
'hat it would be difficult to find now 
an economist in India taking a con¬ 
trary position. We mention dds only 
to suggest how euibarrasied the econo¬ 
mists would be when respected socio- 
logiats like~'M N SrinivaJ chide them 
for having an image of Indian farmers 
which has been discarded by the econo- 
misii over s generattoo ago. 

A more interef|iag finding brought 
out by Batra la ^t increased produo- 
tion of a aubsirteoee crop ma^ pos¬ 
sible by technological change icenis to 
have the effect of extending the range 
of crop choices tkvBflahle to farmers 
and, alio, of atrengtiienlng Inter-crop 
competition for formen' reaourca: in 
odier words, tucfanological change leads 
to lubfistence farmers getting more 
tightly interwoven wlthhi the web of 
market relations encompassing hugs 
regionil and lutloMl markets. By way 
of a quick ^anee at bow eye-catohing 
the new tedmoUgy can ha even ia a 
subtistenoe setting, the area under 


hybrid bifn in Clufaiat inn eai ed. final 
an initial level of Sfi^l .beataiea in 
IBetMir to fully e,33kM0 beetates in 
1971-721 

Remaining only at the Itvd of oggro- 
9 te district data, Batra gets no 
opportunity to look at the piooiiani of 
change at the level of viRagm and 
groups of farma. Tfaii Is a mitia limi¬ 
tation of the study, though one oeea> 
tioned not by the author'a nnawarenaia 
but by type of data available to him. 
However, hii inter-distriot coaptriaons 
do provide glimpiei of bow environ¬ 
ment puta Ihnita on what far me r i can 
and are vrilUng to do. This cornea out 
particularly well in Batra'a summing 
up; "h ii evident that wfaeitu 
tito HYVP hu achieved tignificant sue- 
cen BO ffir ai Kaira and Mthoana dla- 
tricta are concerned, it bos achieved 
only partial inoceoa in Kutch and has 
been, nwre or leii, a non-ataita in 
Banaskantha district. .,. These dife- 
renca can be attributed to difetenoa 
in conditiona for the auooeas of the 
HYVP in tbeae diatricts. For instance, 
adeejuate water aiqiply at vpiopriate 
intervals it one of the incRipenfable 
conditiona for the lucccaafnl pnpoga- 
tion of the HYVP. While tbi* requixe- 
ment ia more or lest fulfilled in mat 
of the years In Kaira and Mehaana 
districts, is partially fulfilled In Kutch 
district, and is pcxnly fulfilled In 
Banoskutha district. If Banafkantha 
and Kutch districts are to be saved 
from regular drought couditions, re¬ 
medial meosurea such as extenskm of 
irrigation facilitfoi and a poiitive price 
policy Unking input prices with output 
pricai are imcnecUately ailed for". It 
Is worth notliig that an unfavonnble 
enWronenent la not always somethin 
whlclt Is fixed and given by nature; in 
the present case, the unfavourable en¬ 
vironment only reflects policia and re- 
■nedici which can he used bnt are not 

Taking the two atudiei together. It 
is interesting to ask whether tire non- 
matching of the old and the new In 
Indian agricultote is'not riMaely n part 
of the broader confrontation betwten 
the two obtaining In Indian fodety as 
a whole. The main aoiiroe of this con¬ 
frontation Is the fature, not necetsa- 
aily uniepre to India, riiat what iodivi- 
diiali, as Individuals, ate ready to ac¬ 
cept, individual^ as a collectivity, are 
unable to initiate and sustaiii. If so, 
tbs attributes of the collsctlvity and 
the pomlbilitia of dianging tbtm seem 
to be the more crodal detamUknt of 
deveiopmcttt and modeniiatioa. 

The two studlM mxder leviaw ate 
waloaM additions to a fiotriiiii anaty- 
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tloal UtuattM. 0(1 tW ftobimg it JNtjfalaM could be due oC tlMU; la Fdtowiog thfa nnden^onding,’ tht ' 
IndBn a^ficnlton, 'MiOe Indloit «grl- other teordi. It would oot be too pie- Comnnuibt pvty’i reUtioariiip with 

cuhiife hu many complainta to mehe, eunptuDiif ter the wiintjchw go tuni,ta;,the AMceo Nutlowr Coagmt became 

it la to be deofated that abMHiee of tha poUcymahar to ny tthe M la in Menfly. J J Oumede o{ ANC said 

adequate aaalytical Itteratute on fti ycm couit”. I, •>! am happy to say that then 

an CoanmiBistt In South difrica. I my- 


Ftflty fighting Yean 


adf on not one, but It b my ea p erie i i L e 
that the Ctamnmnlst party la the only 
pai'y that stands behind ns and fnan 


Bvi ahuB Clhrtni 


whidi we can eapect scraediin^ (pp 


ple*i PubUtbing Honae, New Dethi. 

THE aamnnmlrt mo v nme nt baa fdayed 
an hlpartant nde in the recent Ustosy 
of. Soirth Ahkn, The subside of the 
book under review — Fifty Fllhtina 
Years, 1921-1871 — itsdf speob of die 
long bWoty of die Oommunist jiaity ol 
Soudi Africa, its against radam 
and'its stmg^ on bebdf of die wodc- 
ing dasies. 

The bode, based. <m a aeries of ortio- 
lea written ^ die author and pobUsbed 
In ^ po^s quarterly (ourtial. The 
AfHcmi Gommunitt, no d^t i^riflaa 
dlls struggle, but does not overstate 
facts. Over a hundred pages of appeu. 
dices covering Communist party docn- 
ments and speediaa of the leaders sdd 
a great dee] to die value of the book. 

The first two ohapters deal with die 
conquest of Soulb Africa by the whites 
leoAng to the diapossrwion <d the 
lands tilled by Africans, With the tfis- 
covety of- gold and diamond^ a new 
type of ookmiallnn was IntradoMd into 
Sondiem Africa where the U p p iea s i ng 
whites occupied the same territ o ry as 
die oppressed peo^de and lived sl^ fay 
aide with theia The indigenoua popu¬ 
lation waa condemned to an inferiot 
status. 

This sttuadoa gave rise to the birth 


8mA Afrioi by A txnnno'; Feo- 
1978: ppiJ275. Ra 32. , 

ments towards wv4aH«m gg gntupe fu 
South Africa due to heavy censoidiip. 
With dia I n ternational SoctaUit League 
already estahlldied in South Africa, the 
Rnaslan levolutioii made a powerful 
irttpect upon the sroikOirt and opp res s ed 
people and die CommunlN party of 
Sooth Africa was born in IMl. 

The eslstence of the Oommiinlit party 
in Sontfa Africa eras a turning point In 
the itnig^ against racialism and, as 
the author says, agahui dm moeiopoly 
bourgeoiaie. AnH-Afitcan htbour poll- 
,cies of the udiite govesnasent led to 
marqr strikes in 1921, follorving the 
(bunding of the Commanist party, 
which the wfaita-oontraQad pnia coOed 
**1110 red revrdt**. Smuts told the Soitth 
African Parliament on Ibnda It, IMS 
that the atm of die Itrik^ was to 
estaUish a sort of Soviet BepubUc. 

It Is IrUereaUDg to note that at 
that time a moiotity of die monbeia of 
the Soudi African Comnninlat party 
were whites and diey wen in the while 
labour movement as wei There was a 
danger of whlte-ldack''oQn£Riiitatiaii in 
the party. At this stage the leadetaUp 
made aU pasty members agree that 
the main enemy of the white lofaeur 
were the Chamber of Mfaea and die 


Sl-fiS). 

The rest of the hook datads ^ 
hlstoty of dm struggles fay the Coin- 
munists side by ride wttb ANC.' TV 
petty gslriad aliungdi during and aftei 
the Seeund Worid War. Unlly of Coea- 
mnnists ««vt noo-datrammltt in die 
common struggle for natfonal Uberadon 
wwi canted an hnpoitant stage forward 
with the socoeaful anU-pets law cam¬ 
paign of 1944-48. A ccoi di pg to the 
author, ft was agatnat dds background 
ci rising mass atruggle diat tbe Malari' 
goiemmwiit In 19M annoimfed tbe 
tettna of Ua first malot meaaure (Ote 
oniawfol crga nha t tim a bfil later p aiss d 
and leuaaad aa the Supprenion cl 
CottanunlBn Act) on tbe mad to 
transforming Sontb Africa Into a focist 
pabce state. Thla was followed by a 
whole sestet of r ep r e ssi ve lows. A 
munber of Conunoniat party leadm 
were Btieelsd to 1988 leading to tbe 
notoriens Treason Trial. Tbe party boa 
remained active as an underground 
party. 

Tbe Postscrip t 1971-77, wiMten Try 
Yusuf Dodoo, a well Imown name to 
India, nlki about the maturing of <be 
levohtianary piocem. The Soweto rsp- 
rlring of June 1978 started by young 
stodenits Is termed of tbe u n p recedented 
upeiuge of revotutteoasy militant actfam 
and Dadeo also leveela dut the Coin- 


of Uberatloo and labour movements, goverrment, certainly not their African mmitit party and the ANC worked 
Inclnding the non-violont retistance by follow workers. hand in hotid afl the rime, 

the Indian, ccimnnnity under tbe leader- 
■bip of Condhi. The oonpeding of in¬ 
dependence to Sooth Africa by BtiUih 
in 1910 and die cteation of the TJnlon 
of Sourii Africa led to the Uitfa of (he 
African NaUosad Cengtesa on Jarmaiy 
8, 1918, allhou^ some Africsui organl- 
■otioai' led Iv teachers, detgyman 
and ethers were already in exlatanca. 

Aecetdlng to rite anrimr, Un faoada- 
tfon oenfoteace of the ANC was • Imoit 
rwtabla ocoasioa In Sontfa Afttean hla. 
tosy and an outstanding odileveiiient 
fte the tinua'. 

‘Tfifo * South African Labour 'party, 
otgOiilitJ fax IMS by the aodaUata and 
bkda witea% 'aectoud ttevriUottan to 
SacMd ' lotornarioaol, uveo riiaa^ 
thatn<witolMe Imoid^dsa of deselqp. 
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Exchange 


Rate of Indiah Rupee since 
Its Basket Link 


S K VcqMe 


Under a generdised flopttng reg/ime U it difficult for a country to tUAtUse tte ratee enUrdy • 
against oB mafor currencies simultaneoudy. What can be attempted is to moderate the aoeraff varia¬ 
tions in its exchange rates and thereby reduce the impact of exchange rate variattone orlginafing 
from otogenous factors on its trade and payments. 

Thoti^ theoretically there are many dternatioe exdumge rate arrangements to dtoose from, in 
practice the choice of an appropriate exchange rate for die rupee narrows to a peg to a selected multi- 
currency basket or a peg to economic indicators or a combination of bath. However, the badcet link 
has the potentUd danger of diverting our attention from the need for constant review and revision of 
die rates to ensure that tha level of the exchange rate is consistent with the obfective needs of the 
. economy. 

With the basket link if we use the daUar as the basis for the valuation of die badcet and the 
Intervention currency, not ordy can die frequency of adfustment of exchange rate of rupee agobist the 
vintervention currency he ttdnimised but greater stabOity can be imparted in die daSy and short-run 
"rates in the rupee-ddOar rate which wOl benefit die btdk of Indicts trade and odier payments whkh 
are ktcoiced in the dcBar. 


SINCE tbs breakdown of the par value 
ayvtem and the dedsion In April 1S76 
on the Second Amendment to tha 
tiUcIei of the IMF, all mamher count- 
rlef of the IMF have enjoyed the free¬ 
dom to chooie any exchange rate 
aitsngunent that h appropriate to their 
particular drcunutancei. No doubt, the 
dwioe of an appropriate rate policy la 
a complex one and It ha< to take into 
account a wide variety of factora. The 
praUem is made tnore difficult by the 
lack trf any prevlooi experieiice in 
managing exchange ratei under condl- 
tioof of a generalised floating of cur- 
cenclea. However, the ihaip fluctuation 
In the exchange rates of major cur- 
fendes and the persistent uncertainly 
in ^ market have raised serions 
doubts about the desirability of continu¬ 
ing t^ single currency peg, like the 
pne tb* rupee was having with the 
sterling. By 1075 the sterling deprecia¬ 
ted slgnlfl^tly arid along with it the 
rupee also fell sharply against all major 
onnencies. Thus, the need for a change 
in the exchange rate policy of India 
became lagent It it in these clrcuid- 
stances that the Oovenunent of India 
took rite decision In September 1075 
fo ddhdr the rqpee fram the pound 
aofd peg it to a bodst of selected enr- 
rendea. It if mote than three yeara 
^noe the rupee was pegged to die bea- 
ist and tUf is long eoon^ to warran t 
a’ detailed analytlt of die perfmmance 


of die rupee aF ita bosket link. In 
this paper an attermH Is made to mea¬ 
sure the varlethm in die rupee rates 
after Iti basket link and also the varia¬ 
tion dial svould have taken jdace bad 
the rupee maintained a sln^ currency 
peg etther to die sterhng or to the 
dollar or floated independently. Ibe 
leloUwe advantages of nslng the dollai 
as our intervention currency with the 
cuneut basket link instead cif the pound 
sterling ate oho rxamiiind. 

ALTBOUTiva EacHams Rate 
AmANOasBim 

Theoretically there are many alter¬ 
native exchange rate arrangements 
available to a country'te dioose from. 
However, the btsio cboiGe Is between 
■ floating system and some sort of a 
pegged arrangemmit A country which 
deddea to fkiet its cutiency has a num¬ 
ber of options ranging from an indepen¬ 
dent and free float to a joint managed 
float. Similarly, if tbe cbcrice of a 
oomitiy it a pegged arrangement, dien 
too there are a series of ikenutivey 
available which inchide a tfai^ eur- 
rency peg (the dollar/tletBng/any 
other comrertiUe currency), a bosket 
peg (SDR or opedally constituted 
mnltl-enireiicy bodset), peg to tdeotod 
economic in^catoia, etc. It is also not 
necessary that a country after fdecthig 
a parttcplar type ef e xAga ge tote or. 
rangemeot dtmild (tick to ft- On the 


other hand, holed on Ha experieiioe, ft 
may change the poUcy or adopt a com¬ 
bination of csxdiange rate arrangemeitlx. 

The IMF has set out certain bread 
guidelines rriiidi emphoiisa tbc deoir- 
abilily of member conntilea gvddiog 
manipulation of exchange rates to tbe 
disadvantage of odien and also tbe 
refixmsibiBty of members in creating 
conditions fte the ordorly flow of trade 
and finance. However, in effect, heae 
guidelines are too difflnilt to be imple- 
mented due to tbe enormous pruUem 
of identifying l aecl sd y die objective 
drcumstance and the appropriate poBcy 
for each country. It is idso necaaoary to 
recognise that whatever type of ex¬ 
change rate policy ii adopted, it atould 
be Imposflble un^r a generalised floet- 
tog regfane for a country endogenous l y 
to influence or stabilise enUrely dm 
exchange rates of its currency against 
iD majoir cnneneies. tVliat con be 
attempted at beat It to moderate the 
aven^te variation of its cnnency over 
dme and ' tbna moderate the fanpeot 
of exAange rate variations otig in a tfa g 
fltm exogenous factors on its tr^ and 
payments. It Is I nstru ctive to note 
that the majority of the developfag 
countries have opted for some foim of 
pegged reto. Bven the d e veloped 
countries ore becomtag iticre s si ngly 
disilhiriaoed with the behavloat of dm 
exchange retet under dm floetfaig lO- 
gims, oldmuA no odmr sedi factor y 
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BtMdooW 
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FerCkotChaiiiB 
am Sept 1973 


Mod on to 
CuretHideg 


ferCtatOmim 

■am' SeprWS 


27 In 1973 
241<«b 
27 Mw 
28^ 

23 Mu' 

23 Inna 
22Ans 
29 Sep 
27 Oct 

24 Nov 
31 Dec 

26 In 1976 
29 Mar 
26 An 
28Mi» 
281uiie 

26 July 

27 Aug 

27 Sep 

29 Nov 

24 Dec 

31 In 1977 

28 Feb 
21 Mar 

25 Apr 

xtSar 

27 June 

25 July 

26 Aug 

26 Sep 

24 Oct 

28 Nov 

30 Jan 1978 

27 M 
23 Mat 

28 Apr 
26lfiiy 

26 June 

31 July 

25 Aug 

25 Sap 
30 Oct 

27 Nov 

29 Dec 

29 Jan 1979 
26F6b 

26 Mat 


86.1835 

7.1482 

88.0993 

8.3972 

86.1884 

7.1543 

88.0947 

8.5916 

86.2352 

7.2123 

88.2345 

8.7639 

84.5580 

5.1273 

86.3117 

6.3937 

84.2222 

4.7098 

85.3836 

5.2497 

83.2603 

3.5139 

84.2195 

3.8147 

81.4326 

1.2416 

82.4298 vr 

1.6086 

80.4339 

0.00 

81.1148 

0.0000 

80.8359 

0.4998 

81.6283 

0.6206 

79.8785 

-0.6905 

80.7577 

-0.4525 

80.4925 

0.0729 

81.3098 

0.2280 

80.6665 

0.2891 

81.5044 

0.4679 

81.4385 

1.2490 

82.3205 

1.4739 

8t.6360 

1.4945 

82.5207 

1.7207 

79.5258 

-1.1290 

80.6027 

-0.6436 

82.0109 

1.9606 

83.0662 

2.4178 

82.2396 

2.2449 

83.3687 

2.7660 

81.6854 

1.5559 

82.8361 

2.1095 

81.1805 

0.9282 

82.4348 

1.6394 

84.0770 

4.5293 

85.9840 

5.9898 

82.5670 

2.6520 

84.4252 

4.0683 

83.7634 

4.1394 

85.4256 

5.3015 

83.4878 

3.7968 

85.14J1 

4.9520 

83.4400 

3.7374 

84.9956 

4.7714 

83.3269 

3.5967 

84.9885 

4.7627 

83.3758 

3.6575 

85.0264 

4.8094 

83.2728 

3.5295 

84.8185 

4.5531 

82.5644 

2.6488 

84.1126 

3.6830 

83.6887 

4.0466 

85.2691 

5.1085 

84.6116 

5.1939 

85.7071 

5.6485 

84.3679 

4.8910 

85.8166 

5.7834 

82.5853 

2.6747 

83.9752 

3.5136 

86.7888 

7.9008 

88.3647 

8.9244 

86.08K) 

7.0208 

87.6636 

8.0602 

83.6367 

3.9819 

85.1341 

4.9421 

81.6539 

1.5168 

83.0559 

2.3804 

83.4989 

3.8106 

84.8672 

4.6131 

83.6926 

4.0514 , 

84.9876 

4.7616 

84.5527 

5.1207 

81.8030 

0.8360 

83.4029 

3.6912 

84.8262 

4.5626 

84.6035 

5.1839 

86.1293 

6.1689 

83.7856 

4.1670 

85.6016 

5.5184 

82.6346 

2.7360 

82,6328 . ; 

. 1.8589 

83.5587 

3.8849 

85.3906 

5.2583 

83.0294 

3.2269 

84.7590 

' 4.4798 

84.8233 

5.4572 

85.3021 

5.1492 

84.1346 

4.6009 

84.5531 

4.2260 


altninative appean to be available under 


of the domectic and InteniaMonal 
money and Snandal mailcets, etc. A 


the preaent International environment 
of dlaporate rates of inflation, persis¬ 
tent payment imbalances, volatile ex¬ 
change markets, nrqinedlctable future 
oU prices and above all glowing no- 
emplajinent 

theoretically, in a freely floating ar- 
tangement rite exchange late Is deter- 
mbi^ by market condlUona. Obvionsly, 
for the market td function effective^, 
it nmit be fine, wbidt necessarily e>t- 
tads a free foreign exchange inariiBt 
when the dealers and all the other 
oomplenirntaty institntloiial and fnnc- 
ttosial dements sndi u bazdr dealers 
and bsokets are free to act and interact 
fat te pK|eeas of rate datennliietiost, 
fiea^se for ell nndeilying econo mi c 
transactlpiis, ots; free flow of trade and 
capital. oeavesieats, greater integtation 


maior feature the foreign exchange 
market to the sevenUea is the cluae 
connection between rile foreign ex¬ 
change market and the firancial maikati. 
Exchange ratee and interaet ratea are 
dosely ineertwlned. In this respect it is 
Instructive to tske note of the factors 
thst influence riie exchange rates In the 
market Dally and sbort-ran cxchangt 
rates in the free nuukMs arc determin¬ 
ed mote by capital flows, than 1^ basic 
nndetlyliig economic factors or trade 
flows. Among riie factors tlat i nfl n rewe 
rile oapitsl flows the iu»t fcnpoftaiit is 
speculative capital 8on« gesierated by 
muhinattand campaniaa, intematlonal 
banka and even central henks. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest report of rim IMF, for 
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and ciqpttil markets, oonditions in thg 
Inancial maiketi are probably more 
important than riwte in the goods atar- 
het for ddtennlning short ran exchange 
rata movemesria. The foreigD exchange 
market eon be tbond>t of at an asset 
market and the exchange rate betwMn 
tiro c ur re n t regarded at a relative 
ateet price that moves wirii changes in 
the relativa snpidy and demand for 
assets denominated in those cunenciea. 
The infloenoe of exchange rate expec¬ 
tation on rate movements is very im¬ 
portant. The reason changn in expec- 
tatkms are parUcnlotly important for 
exchange rate variability is that the 
current exchange rate may already 
fully reflect all the publicly available 
information. It is only the new and 
une xp ec t ed information that will cause 
market paitlclpanti to rfhauge riielr 
evaluation of future exchange rate and 
Ihui the preaent exchange rate as weU. 
The enoimoru Increese in the liquidity 
hr the International flnanclal markets 
and the revohrUonaiy imp r rrvemeiit in 
telecmnrmmtcation and henldng focUl- 
ties for moving funds from one centre 
to another have increaaed the po t en ti al 
for QeculaUve ceplul ni ov e meuts. 
Under the floating regime the rates of 
maior currencies have fluctnated sharp¬ 
ly and the she of the flnetaation has 
been particularly signiflcsirt fat 1977 
and 1978. In the absence of a greater 
tntegrallon of riie foreign esdienge and 
financial markets to bring shoot align¬ 
ment between the exchange rate aa^ 
the interest rate, the strings in this 
forward rate of a cnrrency can be 
sldenble, if that cruiency is allowed to 
float. This will be q^edally relevant to 
the rupee as we have a controlled and 
dlfierentla] interest rate end flnaocltl 
stroctuie. Obviously, we cannot dls- 
maotle our financial and interest rate 
atcucturc for the dnhious advantages, if 
any, of a floating rupee. The variahdi- 
ty of exchange rate of the rupee will 
be porricolarly severe, if the market is 
given a free hand to determine the 
exchange rate of the rnper. Such fluc- 
tnatfam in the exchange rate will distoit 
riw pattern of our production structme 
aul will have a deleterious impact on 
our foreign trade. 

On the other band, a ifai^e currency 
peg ettber to the slierliag or the doihur 
win have rite potential to move the re¬ 
tea of the rupee sharply against riibd 
cnrt en cies along with the peg cinraioy 
and sudi snovements may not be M 
accord with the domestic economic and 


ecmurfM erift wdl dmte hii e j money balance of payment needs of Inm. 




atandhrfy, m Smiiak for the nvee 
mqr alw not confor modi advanlaga M 
tti^ cumndai tedodad In the vahuUon 
of the SDR do not correqioiid to the 
trade and payment pattern of India. Aa 
SDB is not a cunency but fost a unit 
ei account, we will sHlI require an in- 
terventioa currency, the rata of which 
against the rupee will need frequent 
ad|ustmeiit with the daily changes in 
its SKI value (dally oaoiputed and 
aiuMunced by the IMF). Besides, the 
advene effects on our trade arising 
from the appreciation of the SDR 
against major currencies which ate of 
Importance to India also have to be 
reckoned with If the rupee is linked to 
the SDB. 

Thus, the choice of an an>raprlate 
eachangc rate for the rupee, namnvs to 
a peg to a selected itmltl.curreticy 
basket or a peg to certain econamic in- 
dierdors or a combinatioo of both. 
However, a major defect of a basket 
litdc la that the rate adjustment on 
the basis of the changes in the daily 
value of the basket is mechanical in 
nature atrd the forturre of the rupee 
will be defetrained entiiely by exogenous 
factors, even though these factors spring 
from a group of currencies instead of 
from a single currency, at would have 
been the case with a single currency 
peg. A more satisfactory result can 
probably be achieved by modciatlng 
dw implications of the basket peg on 
the exchange rate of the rupee by 
taking into account letevant dooieatic 
wcooomic Indicatora such as relative 
(ffe of inffatfOD, trade flows, etc. The 
level of the exchange rate of the rupee 
determined on the basis of a selected 
badiet and duly moderated by economic 
indicators, must be constantly reviewed 
and monitored so that the exchange 
rate of the rupee serves aa a tool of 
economic policy and not an end in it¬ 
self. The mechanical process of con¬ 
stantly adjusting the rupee rate against 
the intervention currency, on the basis 
of the marimt valuatlnn of the raulti- 
curreocy basket, boa the potential 
danger of diverting our attention from 
the need for constant review of the 
level of the exchange rate of the rupee 
in onler to ensure that it is consistent 
widi the objective needs of onr econo¬ 
my. ObvioiHly, a country like India 
with an annul] public espenditme of 
over Bi 380 crates for siihaldiiiing ex-' 
ports canoot afford an overvalued rate 
for thu rupee, uor can we iffasd to 
penalise eaaentlat fanports of naebinery, 
components and raw materiala dmm^ 


an aodarvaidaUau it the n i g a e. Jut 
becatae the ni^.ll iBThanfoally link¬ 
ed to a baahat of ot u ien ole ;. i 

htaasKica oar Bsaan Ldk 

Bafose we anus &o vaiiatkms in the 
rupee lafM ndwaqpent to lU basket 
Unk, ft Is neceasuy to bave a dear 
Idea of the mechanfra of the lato de- 
tenniiiation under Iba basket Since 
September 1975.die external value of 
the rupee it pegged to a aeiected bas¬ 
ket of cmrencies; the cuirendes as well 
as their wel^ have been kiq>t confi- 
dendai by tire RBI. Hie changes In 
die latea of the rupee ate now deter¬ 
mined by tire changes in the dally 
maiket value of the currency compo¬ 
nents included in ^ basket. Even 
after the bosket hiik of the n^ee, the 
pound steriing has been retained aa 
the interveotion cunency against which 
the value of the nii>ee is set and also 
stabilised by the RBL The rate of the 
rupee faaa^ on the muld-cntrency 
boabet and expteiaed in terms of pound 
sterling is expected to be altered by 
the RBI, if the maiket value of the 
basket changes by more than ± 1.25 
per cent on eitber aide of Hie prevail¬ 
ing central rate (BBI Be-stg rate) tmUl 
Febrttaty 1879 and ± 5 per cent 
thereafter. Hius, the rate of the rupee 
baaed on the market value of the bas¬ 
ket is announced in terms of the pound 
sterling by the RBI condones to 
■nd sell poutid sterling against the 
rupee at fixed rata es it did in the 
pest when die nipee wu pegged to 
the sterling. But the ecieodd differenoe 
is diat now the nrpee-itcriing rate 
announced by the RBI is determined by 
the market value of the fixed muld- 
currency conqionenti Included in the 
basket and H changa constantly witli 
the changa in the maiket value of the 
basket. Mor to its besiaft link the value 
of the rupee rtanidsied fixed against 
the alerling irrespect iv e of the changes 
tn the rata of the. steiliDg against va- 
ifoui other cuneedes. However, even 
ofta the basket folk the daily exchange 
rates of the rupee tgainst all odier enr- 
lencia are derived from (a> prevailing 
RBI lupee-steiliqg rate and (b) tbe 
cron rata of theee currencia againsta 
the pound hr the London market. In 
effect this mechanlBn meaiu that 
thou^ lupee-sterfoig late will be de¬ 
rived from tbs nuudeet value of tbe 
basket of curreada, the rates of the 
rupee for all other currencia will be 
derived from the rata of these cunen- 
ola against pound sterling Thus, the 


-tUtaitag «f jjarnpae 6eai ^M ilMlIug 
fa osily pastU as dm daily tota of tba 
rupee egdnat vaitoua cur riae i a eta 
atin cel c u l ete d frum'dre rites of tbeau 
ounenda againat the steriing and tbo 
bectuae die vitfeUona iii the rate of 
the storllng have a aignifleant tmpect 
on the valuation of the .baskot itidf u 
ia clear from the following anabaii- 

The four mafai etementa of an ex¬ 
change rate arrangement with a cur¬ 
rency basket peg are; (1) the aelection 
of the currencia to be included U die 
'usket, (2) the wei^iti to he aailgned 
to each of the currencies, (3) initial 
base rata for translating die currency 
wel^ts into actual currency mitti, and 
(4) the selectioa of the intervanthm 
currency. According to the aniwuncement 
of the Cmeroment of India, the enr- 
renda selected are of those oountiia 
adiich are India’s major trading part¬ 
ners. However, the actual ouireoda 
and their weights are kept confidential 
probably to prevent speculation against 
the rupee. At the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the baket link the BBI had 
announced die central ‘rate of tbe ru¬ 
pee based on the value of tbe basket 
in terms of the starling at £5.4020 pu 
Ss 100. This' meant that the voitous 
currency components in the bosket 
when valued at the maiket rate ine- 
vaillng then in teimi of the pound 
sterling, yielded the rate at £ 5.4630 
per Bs 100. 

'Fbr meatniing the daily changa in 
the market valire of the multi.crtrTeocy 
basket, two alternative methods can he 
used. The first, rather a cumbeiaome 
method. Is to value each of the cun; 
rency components included in the bai- 
ket doily against the sterling at ;the 
market rate (normally London closing 
rate). The sum total of tbe rteriing 
equivalent of all the cuirency compo¬ 
nents glva the market value of the 
basket in absolute tentii in the pound 
steriing. If the value thus arrived at 
varies from the prevailing central rate 
(rupee-sterling rate) by motp than dm 
margin stipulated by the HBl (± B25 
per cent till Fehrtuuy 1078 and ± S 
..pa cent thereafter), the RBI is oblig¬ 
ed to adjnit its rupee-steriing rate con 
mpondln^. 

The second method invrJva measnr* 
Ing the changa in the value of dre 
bericet 'ndier foan its a b sohi te vahie, 
by means of index nnmba. Unda thii 
method, the daily variatton in the ex¬ 
change rate of eadi c urren cy hiMnded 
in the basket.over the base period irUe’ 
on tbe hosts of which the pnvafliiig 
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Stg as Intcfwndbn dmaaoy 

Ui t as Interveadaa Currancy 


Actual AdJustmeots of Rodtg 
rata bj the RBI 


Rote of 
ReadJut- 
mentaritli 
t 

(I) 

Rato Ad- 
juttnMot 

noddle 

Rate 

lU IS 

(2) 

Bar Oaot Date of 
Veriatioa ' Read- 
onr Justment 
Previoia adth 1 
Ratea as Inter¬ 
vention 
Currency 

(3) (4) 

Rate Ad- 
jiutment 
8-Rp 
Middle 
latehad 8 
been the 
Intervention 
Cntrency 
(8 per Rs 100) 
(5) 

8 Eqni- 
valMof 
the R|>.$ 
Rale as 
in Cot 5 
(£ perRs 
100 at 
Market 
rate) 

<«■ ^ 

Actual 
RBI 
Rate on 
Cbrres- 
poodlnt 
Dotes 

C7) 

Difference 
of (6) over 
a) as 
Cent 
over 
Actual 

(8) 

Data of 
RBI 

Rate 

Change 

(9) 

£ per 
Rs IW 
(middle 
rate) 

(10) 

Per Cfait 
Variarion 
over 

ftecedins 

Rate 

(11) 

25.9.75 

5.4620 


25.9.75 

11.1698 

5.4620 

5.4620 


25.9.75 

5.4620 


5.3.76 

5.6390 

3.24 

6.8.76 

10.9218 

6.1053 

6.2501 

2.32 

5.12.75 

5.5163 

o.n 





(-2.22) 

( 11.78) 






12.3.76 

5.7850 

2.59 

8.7.77 

11.1944 

6.5099 

6.5791 

1.05 

8.3.76 

5.6339 

2.13 





( 2 50) 

< 6.63) 






2A76 

5.9253 

2.43 

18.11.77 

11.4610 

6.2872 

6.3493 

0.98 

11.3.76 

5.7972 

2.90 



‘ 


( 2.38) 

(-3.42) 






264.76 

6.0717 

2.47 

17.3.78 

11.7851 

6.1751 

6.3493 

2.74 

34.76 

5.9172 

2.07 





( 2.83) 

(-1 78). 






28.5.76 

6.2367 

2.72 

28.7.78 

12.0619 

6.2594 

6.5147 

3.92 

23.4.76 

6.0607 

2.43 





( 2.35) 

( 1.37) 






22S.76 

6.3957 

2.55 

20.10.78 

12.3895 

6.1932 

6.2501 

0.91 

29.5.76 

6.2501 

3.13 





( 2.72) 

(-1.06) 






29.9.76 

6.5596 

2.56 

1&1I.78 

12.0502 

6.1733 

6.1163 

-0.93 

21.9.76 

6.4936 

3.90 





(-2.74) 

(-0.32) 






26.ia76 

6.8003 

3.67 






29.9.76 

6.8028 

4.76 

S.n.76 

6.6321 

-2.47 

: Pigam in brackfiti denote per cent changes 

24.12.76 

6.5791 

-3.29 

19.11.76 

6.4603 

-2.59 

— Sm denoiet depreciation of Rupee and + sign 

2.11.77 

6.3493 

-3.49 

1.11.77 

6.2207 

-3.71 

denotos appceciatian of Rupee 


24.5.78 

6.5147 

-1-2.61 

iai.78 

6.0602 

-2.58 

Ataunpthia. 

: (1) Adjustment in the rate if the cliange 

31.7.78 

6.4310 

-1.28 

20.3.78 

6.2025 

2.35 


exaeds±2.25 per cent on eitber side 

16B.78 

6.3493 

-1.27 





of the margin. 






3a3.78 

6.3736 

2.76 


(2) Ficthiout Basket and their components 

18.10.78 

6.2501 

-1.56 , 

30.1078 

6.1892 

-2.89 


and weights am: 



30.10.78 

6.1163 

-2.14 ' 

iail.78 

6.3591 

2.75 


DM 



0.05 

18.11.78 

6.1920 

-FI.24 

22.12.78 

6.2I2S 

-2.31 


US 8 



0.45 

20.12.78 

6.0607 

-2.12 

9.3.79 

6.0631 

-2.40 


£ 



0.10 

13.3.79 

5.9524 

-1.79 

6.4.79 

5.9258 

-2.26 


FF 



O.R) 

9.4.79 

5.8309 

-2.04 





Yen 



0.20 





Source of Jiatee; Beuik of BiflamI Quarterly Jauriul (end of week rates) 


RBI n ip e e - it e i Mng rate was determined, 
is measured by index number and 
wei^ted by the respective weights. The 
sum total of the weighted indices of the 
currencies will give the weighted ave¬ 
rage value of the basket on any given 
day as compared to its bam period 
value. If the value on any day, as in¬ 
dicated by the index number of the 
cnrreiKy bosket, differs from the base 
period index '(100) by mote than the 
RBI spec ifi ed margin, tfie mpee-sterllng 
rate would be suitably odhistsd. A 
rise in die index indicates a fall in the 
value of the rupee as r e p resented by 
the basket and hence will call for a 
redpction in the number of units of 
steriing available (a depreciation of 
the rupee and apineciatlon of the ster¬ 
ling). A rite in the index means that 
mote of odier c ur ien cl es are available 
per £ 1 (or US t 1) and henoe re- 
peetents s^ppredaiioii of die starling 
(eg dolltr as die case tnay be). Con- 
wenely, a fall in die index indicates a 
eertesiiasiding ^ fa dsa bosket value 
aga it ie t die stesUng and^ hence will 


require an increase in the number of 
units of sterling available per Rs lOO 
(roughly a depreciadbn of the sterling 
and an appreciation of the rupee). 

In order to prevent speculation 
against the rupee, it can be expected 
that the trming and magnitude of die 
rupee-sterling rate adjustments are 
likely to be managed by the RBI in 
such a way as to make die rate changes 
as fox as possible uifaredictable. The 
recent widening of the margin to ± 5 
per cent is probably meant to serve this 
abjective more effectively, 

MomATiNC iNFimoics or BaaxKT 

Since the basket link, there were 
19 adjustments in the rupee-sterling 
rate. However, the bsiket link has help¬ 
ed to moderate the vauiadon in the 
rupee rates. While sterling depreciated 
21 per cent against tbs dollar, 29 per 
cent agiinet DM, 24 per cent tgainil 
lapaaese yen end 30 per cent egaiiut 
Swill franc by the end of October 
1974 (ee compered to Scptcoiber 1975 
lead) the defacdatlon at rupee was 


only 2 per cent egainst the dollar, II 
per cent against DM, 5 per cent 
against lapanete yen and 13 per cent 
against the Swiss franc during die 
same period. In (Jie second half of 
197B and early 1979, the pound re¬ 
gained much of the ground it lost 
against die dollar and Its rote stood 

2.2 per cent higher (aniredation) on 
April 6, 1979. However, appreciation 
of the rupee against the dollar was 
as much as 11.4 per cent on April 6, 
1979 as compared to its level in Sep¬ 
tember 1975. During 1975-78 the 
difference between the rate variations 
of the sterling ind the rupee against 
major currencies was as mnefa as 15 
to 16 per cent (over September 1975) 
but the differential narrowed to about 
6-7 per cent in 1979. Though sterling 
remained lovrar in April 1979 against 
French franc than its 1975 level, the 
rupee registered a continuous appre¬ 
ciation wfaldi reached 16 per cent in 
February 1978 but narrowed xteadSy 
in the subsequent months to reach 

6.2 per cent on April 6, 1979. 




The dollar underwent severe boats 
ol floctuetionf iftinst major curren¬ 
cies and ita drop by October 1978 
was 35 per cent against DM 41 pei 
cent against Japanese yen, and 46 per 
cent against the Swiss franc (over 
September 1975) whereas the depreda¬ 
tion of the rupee was only 23 per 
cent against DM 32 per cent agatnsi 
Japanese yen and 38 per cent against 
Swiss franc. Until the middle of 1977 
through the appredation of the rupee 
against French franc was about 1 per 
cent above the appredation of the 
dollar against the froiK. in the second 
half of 1977 and early 1978 the rupee 
appreciated significantly against French 
Franc, eiz. 16 per cent while the 
appreciation of the dollar was only 
around 4 to 5 per cent over its 1975 
level. In the second half of 1978 
and early 1979 appredation of the 
rupee against French franc only 
narrowed, while the dollar underwent 
a sharp depredation ranging from 6 
to 9 per cent. The rate of the dollar 
against the sterling was also subject 
to sharp fluctuation. The appredation 
registered by the dollar against the 
sterling between 1975 and 1977 was 
reversed by the strengthening of the 
pound from the second half of 1977 
ind the pound continued to streng- 
Jien in 1978 and the first quarter of 
1979 against the dollar. 

Traiif. WeicirtEn Eschance 
Hai* of Rotbe 

Trade weighted exchange rate gives 
I more useful measure of the effec¬ 
tive exchange rate variations of the 
-upee as it reflects the average impact 
}f the rate changes on the prices of 
raded goods. The TWER of the rupee 
luring 1975 to 1979 (based on bila- 
.eral 20 country and 10 country mo- 
lels) is given in Table 1. Since the 
sasket link of the rupee the varla- 
1ona in the effective exchange rate 
)f the rupee have been moderate. For 
nstance, while the TWER of the 
smee fell by 194$ per cent by Sep- 
ember 1975 over its Smithsonian 
;vel, in the period since the basket 
ink of the rupee the variation in the 
'WElt of the rupee was less than 6 
er cent. If the sharp rise in the 
'WER of the rupee in January-Feb- 
jary 1978 is exduded, the variations 
I the effective rupee rate were with- 
I the range of 5 per cent during 
cptember 1975 to March 1979. 
lesides. the week to week variations 
I the TWER of the rupee were much 
auller after the basket link as corn- 
red to the sharp changes register- 
1 by the miiee prior to September 
975. The same trend is evident in 


the TWER <A comparted 

on the basis of a btwlatal 10 currency 
model. 

IiiFcsiTAKCE or ItmavBmcM Cu asaw cT 

The pound sterling being the Inter¬ 
vention currency even after the 
basket link of the nipee, the rupee- 
sterling rate enjoys a greater degree 
of day to day stability than the rates 
of the rupee against other currencies. 
As already indicated the daily rates 
of the rupee against currencies ether 
than the sterling are determined by 
the respective London closing rate 
multiplied by the prevailing RBI 
rupee-sterling rate. Corresponding to 
the fluctuation in the London rate, the 
rates of the rupee against other cur¬ 
rencies sre also sui^ect to fluctuation. 
In thia respect it Is necessary to note 
that more than 60 to 70 per cent of 
India's trade and external settlements 
are invoiced in US dollar while die 
trade and paymenti invoiced in pound 
sterling constitute less than 15 per 
cent of the total transactions. 'Hiui, 
even the modest advantages aris¬ 
ing from the relative stability in the 
rate of the rupee against the inter¬ 
vention currency in between the 
adjustments of the rate by the RBi 
is relevant only for a small part of 
India's total intematlonal setdements. 
A much larger portion of India's ex¬ 
ternal settlementa (80 to 70 per cent) 
would benefit from relative day to 
day and short-run rata stability if the 
US dollar is used at the interventioa 
currency in the place of the pound. 
Another relevant consideration is that 
at present 42 currencies are pegged 
to the US dollar and 15 more coun¬ 
tries use the dollar as their interven¬ 
tion currency. Beaidet, in the valuation 
of the SDR and all other currency 
baskets tbe dollar has a predominant 
weight in view of its importamce in 
the world financial .and exchange 
markets, despite the bout of uncer¬ 
tainty surrounding this currency in 
recent years. Besides in any trade 
related basket to which the rupee is 
linked, the dollar ie likely to have a 
predominant weight and hence the 
value of the baiket will move along 
with the dollar subetantially. On the 
other hand, not only has the sterling 
a small weight In the basket but also 
fewer countries, viz, Bangladesh, 
GamWa. Ireland and Seychelles, art 
at present peggrd to the sterling. The 
total trade (exports and imports) of 
India’s major 10 trading partners 
with the UK and the iterling related 
countries is mudi smaller than tbe 
total trade of these countries with 


tries. This aapeet bu a bikcihg.snt 
the potential for the trirtgtiiHis in foe- 
traded goods ot India and also that 
of its competitots due to evr l wtigA 
mte changes. During the two-year 
period, 1976 and 1977. the total trade 


of 17 important f trading partnera of 
India with the UK was only 5 per . 
cent while their trade with the US 


was as much u 14 per cent During 
the game period India’s total trade 
with tbe UK wai only 8.9 per cent 
while with the US ft was 16.6 per cent 
if we takr into account the trade of our 
major trading partners widi tbe dollar 
linked currencies, the significaoce of 
the rupee-dollar rata becomee evident 
in reducing not only the variations in 
tbe prices ot our traded goods but 
also the co-variance of the prices of 
the traded goods of our competitors. 


ADjvsTMBirr Naase wrm Dcn,uB/ 
Stesuno as bmavEMTiON C um i pk i v 
The frequency in the rate adjust¬ 
ment is an important constderatlon in 
the selection of the intervention cur¬ 
rency. In order to aneas the dUference 
in the frequency of adjustmant in the 
rupee rates under the alternative 
assumption of the dollar and the sterl¬ 
ing as intervention currency, a given 
multi-currency basket was valued 
separately against the dollar and 
the sterling at market rates. The 
London market rates for the curren¬ 
cies included in the assumed basket 
against the dollar and the sterling on 
the last working day of every week 
during the period October 1975 to 
March 1979 were used for tbe valua¬ 
tion of the basket. The currencies and 
their weights in the assamed baaket 


are as follows: 


Currency 

Weights 

(1) US dollar 

0.45 

(2) Deutsche mark 

04)5 

(3) Found sterling 

0.10 

(4) French franc 

0.20 

(5) Japanese yen 

0.20 

The changes in tbe 

value of the 


basket were measured by tbe index 
number. When the weighted index on 
any given day dianged more than ± 
2.25 per cent on either aide of the 
parity aa compared to the baie period, 
the exchange rate of the rupee against 
She respective intervention currency 
was correspondingly adjusted. For 
measuring t^ value of the faaiket on 
subsequent dates the rates of va¬ 
rious currencies Induded in die bis- 
ket on tbe prevailing date of the 
adjustment in the rupee rate against 
the concerned intervention currency 
were taken. The. result of this analyirid 
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mean ip tbk rape»«*riia| nta win 
required dnripf the period Ootober 
1975 to Mardi 1979 irheretp the naie 
buket when Tatned asaimt the dollar 
seeded only ' leren adJmtiDanti. 
The condusioa that fewer adhtedaeata 
in the mpeedoUar rate wddM be re> 
quired if the dollar is naed for the 


Tsntlea currency, we east ‘do ao with¬ 
out dlstortinp the valaMion of the 
basket. This can be addared by uslnp 
dollar lor the valuation of the basket 
while rttainini sterling purely as an 
intervention currency. This means 
that the basket will be valued against 
the dollar and aa a first step the rupee- 


‘Stncllag ra tes win Involve two siseads 
In s t ea d of da peasant sinda spread 
and the dollar-mpee rate only one 
spread. Since the trade and payments 
invoiced in sterling are leas than 15 
per cent while those in dollar account 
for more than 60 to 70 per cent of 
our external transactions, the balance 
of advantage is in favour of a switch 
to dollar intervention. 


valuation of the basket was confirmed 
by similar analysis invtriving- three 
other multl-cunancy baskets for the 
lerlod October 1975 to March 1979, 
although the n umb er of adlustmenta 
with different basket differed due to 
the differences in the currency com¬ 
ponents in the basket. 

The difference in the valuation of 
the multi-curreacy basket against the 
dollar and the sterling emerged pardy 
from the pnlversally adopted piactioe 
in the international markets to quote 
all currencies against the dollar. The 
exchange rates in the market betvreen 
two currencies are invariably derived 
from their rates quoted against the 
dollar. Thus, the exchange rates of all 
currenries against the sterling in all 
markets, including London, are deriv¬ 
ed from (a) the pound aterling-dollar 
rate and (b) the doUar-respective 
currency rate (DM or FVench franc 
or yen, etc). This means that the 
variation in the rates of the sterling 
against various currencies incorporates 
(a) the variation of the tterilng-dollar 
rate and (b) the variation in the dtdlar- 
respective currency rate. If we mea¬ 
sure the change in the value of a 
multi-currency basket against the 
sterling, the impact of the variation 
in the doUar-sterling rate will enter 
our computation in a magnified form 
ind distort our valuation. In any case 
ike variations in the rates of the dollar 
igainst all the curtendea in the basket 
irill enter the valuation and cannot 
le avoided whether we value the 
rasket in tertru of the dolUr or the 
iterling, due to reasons already ex- 
slained. The extent of the distortions 
itrodnced in the valuation of the 
Hsket from the variations in the dol- 
ar-sterling rate can be avoided if we 
iteasure the basket ccaapoaeats 
'irectly against the dollar. The dUh- 
ence of direct valuation against the 
lolbr and valuation against the stari¬ 
ng is evident from Table 2. The 
lifference between the parity rate 
dofiar-rapee rate) based on the dollar 
'aluation and its sterling equivalents 
ind ths parity cate based on sterilng 
mlnation of the basket varies from 
1.91 per cent to 3.92 per cant during 
><itober 1975 to Maidi 19», as seen 
rem Table 2. 


dollar rate will be fixed as and when 
the change in the basket vslue exceeds 
the stipulated margin. The resultant 
rupee-dollar rate can be converted into 
its sterling equivalent at the market 
rate. The RBI can annoonce the 
exchange rate of the rupee in terms 
of the pound sterling and boy and sell 
sterling at fixed rates against the 
rupee. This is illustrated in column 7 
In Talde 2. A supplementary advantage 
of this method is that the rupee-sterl¬ 
ing rate vrill become more unpredic¬ 
table to the market and therefore 
speculative tendencies including leads 
and lags also can be reduced to some 
extent. 

Wide Spslcuo in Omnsoicv Rstu 
Can be Nabbowb) 

There is another important advantage 
from the use of the dollar aa our 
intervention currency. At present, the 
rates of rupee against currencies other 
than the dollar and the sterling, com¬ 
puted by the banks on the principle 
of acquiringfdisposing of the relevant 
currency in the international market, 
have to necessarily include three 
spreads, m's, (a) rupee-sterling spread, 
(b) the sterUng-dollar spread, and (c) 
the dollar-foreign currency spread 
(DM or Japanese yen or French 
franc, etc). This will have the effect 
of unduly widening tile differences 
between the TT buying and TT selling 
rates of these currencies egaiiwt the 
rupee. At present, the spaced between 
the TT buying and TT lelling rates of 
the benks in these currencies amount 
to about 2.2^ per cenr.in IM(, 2-2.4 
per cent in yen, etc. On the other 
band, the rupee-doUar rate involves 
only two spreads, ds, that ■>( the 
dollar-fterUng and the rupee-sterling 
rates while the rate of the rupee 
against the sterilng invdves only one 
spread. That expUint the relatively 
smaller difference b etwee n the TT 
buying and TT selling rates of the 
dollar (1.5 per cent) end the sterling 
(OJS per cent). If we use the dollar 
ai the interventiotf currency, the 
spread of the rupee-etariing rate can 
be eliminated from the ratei of all 
currendei and only two spreads nead 
anter tiie rates of tibe rupee againat 
various currandes. However, the 


The use of the dollar as our inter¬ 
vention currency may not present 
additional institutional or market 
problems aa we have already a well 
developed and adequate correspoodent/ 
bnneb network and fairly well deve¬ 
loped forward market in dollar. Al¬ 
ready 60 to 70 per cent of our total 
international settlenaents are effected 
through New York. So ter as the ade¬ 
quacy of cash balance in the ddlar is 
concerned, particularly the role of 
lines of credit, more so their reliabili¬ 
ty, our experience in the past has not 
been too happy. There are occasions 
when some American banks' have 
displayed less professional acumen in 
their busineei rctetionshipe but this 
problem is not eerious considering the 
convetition introduced by the Ameri. 
can banking scene dne to the entry of 
foreign banks. 

To sum up, imder a gencralitcd 
floating regime it is difficult for a 
country to stabilise its rates entirely 
against ill major currencies simultane¬ 
ously. What can be attempted H to 
moderate the average variations in its 
exchange rata and thereby reduce 
the impact of exchange rate variations 
originating from exogenous factors on 
its trade and payments. Though theore¬ 
tically there are many alternative 
exchange rate arrangements to choose 
from, in practice the choice of an ap¬ 
propriate exchange rate for the rupee 
narrows to a peg to a selected multi- 
currency basket or a peg to economic 
indicators or a combination of both. 
However, the basket link hu the po¬ 
tential danger of diverting our atten¬ 
tion boro the need for constant review 
and revision of the rata to ensure 
that the level of the exchange rate is 
consistent with the objective needs of 
the economy. V'ith the basket link if 
we use tbr dollar at the basis for the 
valuation of the basket and the inter¬ 
vention currency, not only can the 
frequency of adjustment of exchange 
rate of rupee against the intervention 
currency be minimiatd but grater 
stability an be imparted in the daily 
and abort run rata in the nipee-doUar 
rate which will benefit the bulk of 
India’s trade and other payments 
which are invoiced in the dollar. 


lias 



Report on a Case Stndj in Dhanbad 

HaM-Mata RiXk 

The following case study is based on a field survey carried out in 1912, and ktoestiggtes the 
situation of traditional credit markets in three villages, giving special attention to the type aif oom* 
petition prevailing there. On the basis of these findings the author analyses the village moneylend- 
en’ management of debt liabilities as they have developed from tradUionti credit r^atianMpst 

The authot's account of tradittonal credd markets dunes that the motive behitui private 
tnoneylending is primarily to create social obligations rather than to gain direct profit from interest 
paymerds. This obfeetive is achieved by exploiting agricultural Idbourers^usnrddstors who are under¬ 
paid or even unpaid. The management of debt relationdtips as btstanced by the merfiumism of dsdrt- 
farming gfoes ample evidence of this kbnd of exploitation. 


AS if obvioiu from t lericj of invofti- 
gatloof into tire fjEricoltiml cndit 
■yttfm of Indif, the potitlan of Hm 
tnditkmal moneylender li etiU tm- 
waakeoed. Thus, the Report of ^ 
AU-lndU Ronl Credit Review 
Committee of the Beaerve Bank of 
India hai eortSnned that even nckw 
over So per cem of all credit which 
fiovra into Indian agricuhote if pro¬ 
vided by the traditional moneylender 
[Reeerve Bank of India, 1069]. Hie 
comparativeiy high intereat rates, 
whl^ axe die eormnon characterlftic 
of die credit fctlvittes of the tradi¬ 
tional moneylender, give ample 
ovideoce that Indian agriculture i( ai 
it were covered by a d^ net of 
traditloDal debiti and ctediu, and 
fnrthennore that the agricultural 
aector if overburdened by dabtf 
relative to current tnoome. The frdlo- 
wlng caie-itudy if baaed eaientially 
on a field lurv^ carried out in 1972, 
and Inveftigatef the situation of 
traditional credit marketi in Qme 
villagea, giving ipecial attention to the 
type of couipetitiun prevailing there. 
On the baiif of these findtnga die 
paper win go on to analyse the vOlage 
mooeylendera’ management of debt 
liabilities at they have developed from 
tradidonal credit lelatiaiuiiips. 

TiunrnocrAi, MoNBYUOima 

The tredidonal moneylenden cen be 
sulidivided into an ‘timer circle* and an 
'outer dicle’, according to thdr location 
Inaidc or outside the villagea. They 
ftem from a focial circle which in any 
cafe occupies a doDiinant position in 
the village community. A sociological 
aiulytia of moneylendeia accordng to 
owDenhip of land and chief occupetkm 
clearly indlcatei that ody farmers with 
large hohflngs are engaged in money- 
lending. 

An eoolysia of the sodal itatua of 


the moneyleiiders which goes beyond 
landownerthip end professiMi to in¬ 
clude the occupation of public offices 
and honorary poaitionc abowa that the 
moneylenders belong to an influential 
upper class of the village coimnnnity 
which controla the village trade and 
labour morfaet as well as the key 
poalttona of the vtUage-panchayat and 
of the oo-operadves. 

In addition to dm above, aodal statna 
li of course determised by csste, adn- 
catlnnal level, and income. Since a posi¬ 
tive correlatlan noSsnaHy btJda between 
aoelal atatns and ownership of land, ft 
is oonsequently the castes with the 
highest social prestige which are active 
In moneylendtng. In the villages con¬ 
cerned this means It is the members ol 
the traditional Kioumlhar caste of 
landlords snd tire matefntile caste of 
Bonyiae. who cmitrol moneylending. 
Sichweria has pidhted out that already 
by the time of the Secoaid Settlement 
(1926-1935) almost exchisively the 
Biharis and BengnUs, that is, 'Dikiis’, 
ran the moneylending bnslnese [Schwe¬ 
rin, 1977]. In reference to this the 
Benyiai and eipeciaUy the Bhabbaiu 
(Bhoumlhats) were DMmtioned. In the 
cate of the ‘Dikua’, an alien gronp of 
Hindus is being d^t with; they are 
not an sutochthanous portion oi the 
village population. 

The moneylenden' lending busiDess 
covers cash loans as well as loans in 
kind, usually padtly. Oonsiderlng the 
fact that the mooeylesder is also very 
active in the loen of natural i>roduc)s 
(he term ‘moneylending’ is misleading 
In the brevity of its connotation. 
Neverthdeai, for the sake of espedleiicy 
the term ‘maneylender’ will be used to 
express ail credit activity Ifi die context 
of this article. 

In order to grasp the raison rf etre 
for inch credit activity, one mult keep 
In mind tiie givea atructuie of Aa 


agricultural sector In the regioo ^nder 
InvectigBtion. Aococdlsg to the distil- 
butian of ownenUp of lind, this aector 
can be oubdivlded into two aeotions. 
One lection ii made up of farms tint 
produce an agricultuial siqi^iti, uddle 
the other section immedlat^ adHoent 
to it is made ap of deficit farms madc- 
ed by partially regular and partially 
sporadic consumer's credit-needs. 

It is obvious from tidt that tisere is 
a perfectly clasaicsl, and very 
lucrative disposition for nuphrs-far- 
meri to invest their egricnltuial eniplus 
in a moneylending bniineef which 
aligns with those credit-needs. WhOe 
the periodic and therefore chronic 
credit-demand srlsea front the continu¬ 
ous incongruity between gain cf Inoome 
and expenditure, the sporadic credit- 
demand can be explained chiefly by 
crop failures and unusual bi^ family 
expenses such as marriagoi and fune- 
rels. The agricultural sntidus thus 
takes on a vital financial function, in 
that it serves to balance ont the dearth 
of capital in the ‘defioit-stetioa’ with 
the surplus capital of the ‘tuiiilna- 
section’. The moneylender, being iden¬ 
tical with the sorplus-producer, mana¬ 
ges this funotion. 

FoDowing Th W Sdmltz's Aeory of 
transframing traditional agricnltnte to a 
higher production level, AU inveat- 
ment pattern of the fannero-cum- 
moneylenders is of crucial ligniflcance, 
because It tends to preclude anch a 
transfotroation even in the long run 
[SAultx, 196S]. Or, ai Lfptoa points 
out; relatioa betweta hlg-farmcr- 
moneylendert and smsil-fattiier-batio- 
wers can frustrate investment by both 
groups. The lender finds that further 
lending; to finanoe the dlnaving of a 
growing poputation, offeti Uglihr ra- 
tnrna than Inveatment on bli own land 
can do. The bo n ow er , on the Other 
hand, does not ust apeta ooA for 
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47,548 93.7 3,190 6.3 

4.785 52.8 

4J75 47.2 

4^390 84.2 1,200 15.8 

58,723 87.1 8,665 12.9 
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ftnn investment opportnnittts (even 
when they oAr ht^ eipeetatlon of 
letum), beoeM it is eannaiksd to pay 
off Old and costly debt" (Lfpton, 19K\. 

Tbe power of tiib mowylender in the 
setting of the agrlcultunl credh system 
Is Bi significant now os tn times before. 
This is easily seen by convating the 
moneylenderVi volnme of credit-giving 
against that of the diief credit-given 
in the inatitutkmsl sphere, the village 
co-operatives. Since the moneylender's 
clientele is primarily composed of small 
farmen who dispose over not more 
than five acres of land, the fefilowing 
statistics in the time between 196fi.fi7 
to 1B71-72 ere circumscribed to the 
credit activity of the moneylenders and 
vHlage co-<qieratives with these sma ll 
farmen (Table 1). 

Table 1 ahows clearly that tbe 
volume of loana from tbe monesdendera 
widely sutpasaet that of the co-opera¬ 
tives. Out of a total voluBne of 
Hs 67.388, 58,723, ie, 87.1 per 

ornt, fall to the credit of the money¬ 
leaders. Of all the villages, Village (2) 
shows the most even distribution, al¬ 
though thece as well as credit-volume 
of the nuneylendem ia bi^ier than that 
of the village ooopcratlws. 

The figures from Table 1 dramati¬ 
cally' demonstrate that the poaltioa ot 
the moneylender in the villages of the 
case-study is still unmitigated. Hiey 
also substantiate the observation rha t 
small-fann agriculture is especially 
overburdened by a net of traditional 
debits and crests, and is fettered to 
the moneylender by very high debts 
relative to current incctne. 

ViixACs Casnrr Manarrs 

The results from the observatioii of 
the traditional credit moiketa lead to 
the conclusion that the traditkmal 
riiial credit marlut is composed of a 
multitude of wnaUer, regionally, limit¬ 
ed markets. The extent of Asee smaller 
markets at any given time is tcMilcted 
to tbe credit lelotlou. faetwee* peitiet 
feceted in the villagee (inner olrde) 
end, to credit agr e e m ents in^lving 
>^pertlm Iq tbe vi%feis wMk peitlei ia 
(be loanedlete. oflidibonifaaod (outer 


circle). The most isqiortant credit- 
givers of tbe outer' circle come fnan 
villages which are situated within a 
radius of five Idioiiieteia from the vil¬ 
lages under, inveatigathm. 

This fragmentation of the Informal 
credit system into a multitnde of 
small credit markets of Ifinitcd extent 
can be elucidated both from tbe view¬ 
point of the credit-giver as of tbe 
credit-receiver. On the part of the 
credit-giver, one con principally sug¬ 
gest that the credit-giver seeks os 
much os passible to preclude t^ risk 
of delinquency. One possibility for 
eliminating this risk or holding it 
luuier control is to restrict credit 
transactions to credit-receivers living 
in local proximity and who can there¬ 
fore be reached and oonfronted by the 
creditor at any time. The ereditwe- 
ceivers or* thus within readi of the 
credit-giver and are to this extent 
under hia power. 

The uK>er o!a»* of the agrarian so- ■ 
rciety to which the creditor belongs 
dominates the territory of these frag¬ 
mented credit niarkats with a social 
and economic hegemony. Tbe eiedit- 
givor's membership to this class pro¬ 
vides him with a large number of pos- 
iibilitica to dictate fain terms of busi¬ 
ness and therefore hit claims. For 
instance the Reserve Bank of India 
has ascertained the following i “The 
moneylender has diSecent Idnda and 
degrees of hold on those to whom he 
chooses to lend. Usuaily, the compul¬ 
sion wbicK lie depends upon is one 
which he hsi season to hope will ope¬ 
rate more or less automatically. H 
need be, of ooune, he is prel»red to 
exert hiimelf and set in motion the 
forces of compulsion. Those forces are 
social or econmnic or both. They are 
different for dlSereat debtors, but are 
iu eoch case rdated to how the debtor is 
circumstanced in the village. The social 
compulsion is connected with considerB- 
tlons such ss loss of ‘face’ or local 
prestige, csste disapproval, pooiUe 
pieanire throu^ tha oMte-paneboyat, 
and a variety of othar social sanctiau 
which, because they happen to be 
Inunglhle, ore not oa that acconnt 
any the ItSa powerful" [Reterve Bank 


of India, 1964], From this it should 
he clear that the moneylcDdcr's risk 
amounts to practically nothing. 

The tendency of the creditor to use 
every opportunity to seixe the land of 
the debtor additionally rainfoices the 
spatial llmitatiDn of tbe credit acti¬ 
vities and, with that, the creation of 
small credit marirets. These andiitions 
of the creditor in the area studied 
express themselves In s relatively hi^ 
portion of credit arrangements which 
are underwritten by a legal title to 
the land. Since the cultivatian of the 
land ia almost ^always transferred to 
the creditor himself, granting a loon 
underwritten by the property title can 
he transacted only when tbe land 
given as ooUateral is near the hsbiu- 
tion of tbe creditor [Roth, 1977], 

What holds for the seixure of the 
land of the debtor by the creditor is 
equally true for dw labour of die deb¬ 
tor, The credilor’l claim on tbe labour 
of the debtor and iti use as coUatcnl 
for a loan is only guaranteed when 
the defoor Uvea in the region witbiB 
the control of the creditor, that i^ an 
area within which the social and eco¬ 
nomic [urisdiction of tbe creditor and 
its attendant oontToi-mechanisnis ate in 
full sway. Moceovar, , since credit- 
recipients are ahrjpat exclusively for¬ 
mers, the same reasoning can be 
applied to the creditor’s atterqpt to 
expngiriate the harvest of the debtor. 

The reasons cited shove for the 
limitation of credit supply to local 
credit markets with restrict^ domain 
can also be giveo as reasons why a 
person seeking a loan can nsutily 
obtain one only in the circumference 
of hia foul credit market. This com¬ 
prises the credit supply of his own 
village and of tbe villages in the im¬ 
mediate SDiroundings. In relation tn 
this Bottomly points out the foifow- 
ing; “The cost to tbe borrower of 
going ' to a potentially competitive 
lending agent outside his district is 
likely to be oonsiderable. 'The money¬ 
lender who does not know biiu will be 
snqiicfoas until the fanner establishes 
a satiafactory repayment reourd. Initi¬ 
ally, it ia unlikely that he wiU. be 
offered a competitive rate of intoteot. 
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if indeed lie Rett a hxin at all” [Bot- 
tomly, 1964]. 

CoMPimTio.s IN' Chedti' MAAkjris 

Thf powerful position of the money¬ 
lender and hie management of tndt- 
tlonal debt relntlonN can only be under¬ 
stood if one lican in mind what com¬ 
petition is in the traditional credit 
markets. Competition in these maiketa 
is conditioned essentially by the exist¬ 
ence of alternative cnxlit sources. Such 
an alternative is presented by the 
credit-givers of th^ inatitutkmal as 
well as of the tradition.ll sort. 

- At this point a fundamental dls- 
. tinction must be made Iretween actual 
and potential cumpetithin. On the one 
hand, the level of actual competition 
between the moneylenders can be 
measured by the m^lllty of demand. 
The mobility of demand reflects the 
fluidity of demand Iretween two money- 
lenders in tho some village credit mar¬ 
ket, and thus measures the intensity of 
competition Iretween them. The poten¬ 
tial cimipetition on the other hand 
consists in the snbtective probability 
that new competftors in the village 
credit market will appear. This is deter, 
mined mostly by the extent to which 
the riiarket'u open, that is. by the con¬ 
ditions under which it is possible for 
new competitors to enter the market 
[Krelle, 1661]. 

The details of the unnpetitive rela¬ 
tion between cu-operatives and money¬ 
lenders will be dealt wfth in a later 
section. It will reveal that the greater 
part of the ubdetprivileged farmeri 
cannot Ireneflt from a genuine compe¬ 
tition between the co-operatives and 
moneylenders. 

If one suhhiiti the existing credit 
relations inside the local credit markets 
between creditors and delrtnis to a 
more exact analysis. It will become 
very obvious that an individual patty 
must usually obtain all his loons from 
the same moneylender. Consequently 
the moat proninent creditors dispose 
over a relatively .stable clientele of 
(bfFerlng size which takes loans from 
the same mcaieylender throughout all 
the years covered in the case-study. 


The iitunotflli^ of die bredltnle- 
numd is thus ubvioualy the leault of a 
kwg-tenn buxinesa ration which can 
Ire of an either vdluntaiy or Involun¬ 
tary nature. Chantiavaikar is alhiding 
to the same thing 'when he asserts 
that **faniien in the rural areas of 
underdeveloped^ e cononifea are known to 
develop varying degrees of customary 
and traditional dependence on partb 
cular moneylenden** [Chandavarkar, 
1965], Bottonily alab sees in this one 
< f the chief causes frw the immobility 
of Crulit demand In- tradithinal credit 
markets ar^d paraphrases ft with the 
term ‘power of asking custom' [Bot- 
tomly, 1964], 

Voluntary agreements and business 
commitnwnts are usually baaed on 
mutual trust between the ftnditor and 
the debtor, and hence there Is no rea¬ 
son to make a edrange of creditor. 
Involuntary commitnients, on the other 
hand, are crucially meaningful for the 
creation of trarlitioDal clebt entrap- 
mentt'and their manipuletiun. These 
Involimtary tiea are uaually fomented 
from debt-Iiabiifti<« which already 
exist, sod whicdi drastically reduce the 
freedom of the debtor. It is not Im- 
puasHile that an initially voluntary 
agreement of a debtor with a creditor 
can turn into an lovohintaiy tie, such 
that under certain dicumstanca a 
purely formal loan agreement can turn 
into a peradnol liidiiilty which obliges 
the debtor to pay oS hla old debts and 
arrears of interast by manual labour on 
the farm of the creditor. Involuntary 
commitments in dhe form of personal 
debt and liability make It Impossible 
in two ways for the perty concerned 
to change creditort. For one tiring, 
such an attempt of the debtor would 
incite the creditor to demand an iin- 
medUte aettiemept of his wbirie debt, 
which most ol theie parties could not 
afloed even in the caac of rdatively * 
■mall aumf. Secondly, a party which 
already carries a debt and liability 
woiild have great difficulty in finding 
a new credKor'who would be willing to 
grant credit to him on even barely 
acceptable tenns. Aalde from that the 
creditor end employer hu a inimber 


of other cootrol-meclHuriama at hia' 
disposal (withdrawal ol housing permit 
expulsion from the vUlsia, appUeatibn 
>i' physical vicrience, je, Iathl-atrategy)i. 
which can intimidate dibtor Into 
comptiance. According to Bottomly,' 
local lenders may even rewii to vio¬ 
lence when a fanner does not pay. Loot; 
bnt frit from least, among tiie factotl 
reinforcing the private vUIaga money-V 
lender’s position la the donent 
soda] coercion [Bottomly, 19<4]. 

Moreover, a prindpls of profeisional 
courtesy between the influential money- 
leniliDg landlords uaually aeea to it thM 
delinquent dabtora carrying pammal 
liability cannot find a new employef'. 

In the place of an inithdly free dhoice 
of the creditor and employer a con¬ 
tractual oompulaion seta in, which 
conatraina the credit-receiving perty 
ever iborc tightiy wftii the Inrreaatng 
duration of the debt to the creditor 
and employer. The fact \liat tiie tidid 
generation of some of tiie pertisa in 
debt is working on the fields of tire 
creditor corroherates the point that in¬ 
volvement in a lone agreement almost 
thprou^y cancels the freedom of the 
debtor a:^ tinia the mobility of the 
credit-demand- 

Since the mobUity of credit-demand 
is also a measure of tile degree of 
oompetitloo between the dealers in 
credit, one can oondude from the re¬ 
lative immobility of the credh-demand 
that there is practically no competition 
between the maneyleiidets of tbe same 
local credit nurket This conclusian is 
as mudi u to ay that a eraditor who 
belo^ to the moneylenders who con¬ 
trol the small villaga credit mariots 
bu something like a monopoly; tUs 
makes It poerible for Urn to trade on 
the credit market rdativdy rrgirift^ 
of hia co mp et l ton . 

From these flndtma one mnet Infer 
for at least a portion of the creditor- 
debtor re^doas that the creditor seaka . 
to obtain indirect goina bealda tta 
direct profits which come from the . 
trade in' credib In this tavect tba'' 
actual coneasBon of credit 'la a 
meana to contrive, an expkritatibn In' 
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Sqi^.-tt 'pioaMte Mdi-wi-' 
^ow of dM c^fer. 

Atfhau|l|i ditontiedEiy dn no 
nitrietiaai to (kttor iJti tatty of now 
mien ia aodit, ud ^ amkei li la 
o ht opoa, ^ UkaBkood now 
sompetHon will fartrndo in a dllata 
xadit Bwrttat la ammriaUy rta trl ctad 
0 ao-odlad * 0011010 : aiQOayttndart’ 
.to caaaot be taken aailetuly aa ooa- 
leMtlaa- for tto raa{l nMaaylandan, 
lacanaa tbafr pa rridpal fcn In Oe 
lUatt drMit oaikat la matglaal. In a 
aoderata laattb of tima U cannot ba 
npacted that tto' mnnbaa of laal 
aonOTlendata will Incnaaa. 

Tto fact that traditional aillafa cw- 
It niarkati am lelatlvdy doaed and 
ot auaceptlble to any poaentlcl oom> 
petition ii etddenead by tto caae of a 
lewcomer Vdio attemptad to open a 
irofeaalonal monaplent^ bnaineaa' in 
'iOaiea (1) and (3)., Becauae of inoae- 
ant tbraata and attadu bp a itttiip of 
iUage intobitanta, to' waa compelled 
1 cloae hia lendiitg bnaineaa aa qnlcklp 
' he opened it. From tto infonnatioa 
f tto viUegera one muat' conjecture 
tat the influential moneylending far- 
ten palled tto strlnga for ttoee men* 
irea. Appaeentiy tto circle of' eita* 
iahad farmen-cum-monejdanden en- 
ialooed a thrwt to their monopoly 
ver tto TilUie credt market in tto 
divltp of thia moneylendar and other 
lutalden’. After tto condoalon of 
lie annrey, a further came to 

ght; another outalder in tbii bus!- 
aa had been eipelled, aa true to 
ttem, bom another yiDase in tto 
ea inyeatigated. 

Bottomly arguca that it la moot uau- 
ly very dllBcalt, if not impoaaible, 
r an outdder to break Into an alien 
Uage credit maritet and maintain 
impethion. This lends support to die 
ference that traditional village credit 
arkets 'ore relatively doaed. More 
rdculatiy, Bottomly reiArdI dm actl- 
ty of ‘lo^ aodal forces’ predominat- 
g in the traditional credit raaiketa aa 
chid cause' for tto ^ low level of 
tendol competition in t&eeo maHceta. 
t is very dlffioult for a potentUd' 
mpetitor to break into a local.money 
■rket B he comes from another dis- 
ct And tUs probaUy expiahis die 
fluent faihira of governmentally In- 
red credit inatitotions to ce mpete 
A the vUltge moneptenders. local 
dal forces may even aedVdy work 
ateat a compediis lanAng inadtu- 
w” ttotoomWMd]. 


“^.i Ke i ji ddeti ^ ^ viSBifa co-^ 
OPtmtiu^ ttder study flam Ae 
landowning; Influential vppot ^daaa at 
' hmneta. the nppor ,daaa o< 

fhrinera cimtrol the InadtntiDiwl cre- 
At apparatus of tto villa^ aa w^ aa 
the kor positions of Aa , vlllage-pan- 
ehayat, labour oarket, amT Vion market. 
By taUng over oonttoi of die village 
co-operadvea, Aa tTnditlenaHy condl- 
tionad, I n e flnltab l e poi^ atrncture in 
the village could be furAer strengthen¬ 
ed and even Institatioiiallaad. Newltor 
summarises this pbenomenon in the 
following way: ‘Hto prevailiag power 
structnrea. whieb tend to deprive the 
majority of tto rural popnladon from 
a fair share in the gains bom agrlcul- 
tore, by legally or iflegally parpetnatliig 
anadhronistic and feudal tenniial and 
todsl systemii. ore a potential risk to 
the economic and political atnbiUty ci 
any oonntry. CkHoperedvaa which are 
eapected to work under Aeee and 
similar conditions are certainly not 
In a poiitlon to change tto statue quov 
[Neurlger 1973]. 

Tto fact that a small landowning 
ratal upper dan contrdi tto key- 
positions of the village-pendiayBt, 
money market and village co-operativea 
flulAly laada to tto Infnrence that a 
penonal union existt betw e en the 
ofSce-holdera in the viBage co.opara- 
tivee and tto moneylendan. Thus the 
grbteiflue aitaation ariaoa that one and 
the some group of people guard over 
interests wlildi pursue oppodte oidec- 
tives, since the co-opentivee were 
prlmaiily organised in order to curb 
the power of tto moneylender. It is 
a paradoxical situation in wUefa Acta 
people admliriater tto inatitiitioo which 
waa created to eliminate them. One 
of the most important objecthscj of the 
oo-opeiotlvea, to help lifloidate ttadl- 
tiond debt^ can be succeeafuHy thwar¬ 
ted through tUp peiBonal uaioa. Hie 
moneylender iS eUe to use Us double 
function to undermine the efBcaclty of 
the co-operetivei in order to itr^- 
then hb own position. Tida is of great 
aigniftcancp for tto objective of obtein- 
Ing a fuaranteed long4ena aource of 
cheaper labour than it avallabie in tto 
opra labour market By meant of tUt 
pemnal union Ae monayiender-cum- 
eo^perntive manager has an iaatrumaat. 
to manoeuvre inatitutional egricultursi 
credit ao that any particular party can 
to kept at will from access to the 
credit of Ae co-operetiye. 

Thfl pertiee moidy 'coaobt&ed are 
aadualT^ memhats of tto underpri¬ 
vileged castes who fOnb Ae labour 
potential of Ae vUlegee. The strategy 


' lag of- tUe lehour potential from in- 
tituUenei agricultunU credit so os to 
fubjugata It to loqg-tsim debt and 
liability commltmanti. Nisbet aum- 
moriaes hia flndlnga on the traditional 
credit roarkele Os foUowa: At pre- 
amt Ae institutioiial lenden that 
service small farmers represent the 
only scarce of competltlan, aSwit 
weak and limited, to tto informal 
credit maAet A small number of tto 
rural poor currently has a choice of 
lAere to borrow. But generally, the 
leadetaUp of elltea within Ae rural 
areas own tto majority of wealA and 
' income produoing agents. Thus, ior 
life ^to continue undisturbed, a port of 
the population muat be kept poor for 
the minority to meintein theli grip on 
rural sodaty'* [Nidiet, 1973]. 

Manacsubit or Dots 

The elucidation ot competition in 
traditional viBage credit markali toa 
shown that tto monejdcnder is nnrea- 
tralned in the protection ef Us interests 
becauae of Us monopoliitic setting in 
the vlUige. Hew to carries ont Us 
interests and obJectivaa in concrete 
individual easts will now be exempii- 
fied l>y the mechanism of intenst- 
faiming at practited by the ffloaay- 
lenden in the caae-viBagCL Tto 
mechanism of debt-toming is a vital 
function of Ae traditional credit mar- 
keti and Aows how tto moneylender 
manages debts. 

TaUe 2 ihowi the mechanism how 
the mond^ender eiptone intenM froA 
old defats and cartent bans. It is 
evident that tUs medanlwn of driit- 
farming and tto aceompuying mana¬ 
gement of driiti reveal conridesabia 
diSerencet. Wtoreat* B0.6 per cent of 
the interest due in Village (1) is paid 
off out of Ae current production of 
tile films, tto debtors in 'Villegts (2) 
and (3) pay off tto interest by menual 
labour on tto ilelA of Ae creditor. 
Tto figures in Coinmn (4) ere based 
on Ae statements of the debtors about 
the number of wnA-daya spent on the 
farm of their credilar without le- 
munentian. Under tto premise that, 
the average daily wage is Rs 2, accord¬ 
ing to tto unanimoui tretimony of tto 
debtors, tto amount of interest paid off 
in Ae form of invohmteTy work in 
proportton to tto total interest pay¬ 
ment in 1971-72 is between 64.3 per 
ent and 82.3 par cent. Tto dally 
wage of Ra 2 ki considerably below 
the prevabot daily' wage of Rs 3.40 on 
the A>an labour market, as ascertained 
by Ktopp [Kropp, 1976].. 

Debt-Arming hlgUights Ae previooe 
conduaioo that giving credit ie pot 



exdiMtvdsr a foal ta itaalf (Mt la oAaa'' 
tha rnaana to a loal. Tbat ia, maUag 
a loaa doca oot oaly Mag dia cndi- 
tor its avowed bea^ bat is also 
indispensable for setting up tbe con¬ 
ditions to vdn indirect gains edfldi 
viral out of the credit-process. Tbaae 
indirect gains amount to the capture 
uf long-tmn source of labour that is 
cheaper <•»««" is available under die 
condltiont of the open labour markat 


wnn Ilf GOBEwmfiiRiMsoipi&ifnpPK^w^' 
has persisted and dsidv oyer'-hiito'^ilf^ 
prasant day. la paitfoui a r ^ -now is be¬ 
fore, it la tha buyd cn M v gtia g' Hlddna 
and traders, dutt ia^ aaadiaM ot aon- 
autocfathonous gsoopa, sucdi as the 
Bbonmihars in VUlisa (3) and tha 
Banyia dan in VlSgie (3) tdie have 
estahllthed thesaaeMa in tha ciae- 
legion and sui^ugatad tha amall for- 
mers-eum^bour potandal to thern- 
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We are dealing here with a calculated 
contrivance of personal liability from 
initially innocent loan agreements; the 
management of these agreements hy the 
moneyiender aim at creating long-term 
intsTest-serfdom. Primarily it it pardes 
of the underprivileged caste vdio are 
trapped in this intersst-serfdom, in 
some cases on into the third genera- 


selves through debt, that is, brought 
them to interest-sasidom. Even today 
interett-serfdom -piaya a role which 
must not be unde r estimated in the 
agriculture of the region, where the 
tradidonal strategies aM praedeea 
have remained naaheced. 
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This type of debt management in 
Vlllagts (2) and (3) can only be nnder- 
stood in the context of the unequal 
distribution of land and it: resultant 
village labour market. The labour mar¬ 
ket it characterised by a high demand 
of doily wage earners for the Ug forms 
especially during the peak seasona. A 
guaranteed long-term eonroe of farm 
workers is procured through money- 
lendiag, whiA is indispensable for the 
creation of such interrst-serfdom. The 


Tbe above account of traditional 
credit markets (dearly proves that tlM 
motive behind pivate monaylendlng 
is primarily to create aodal obUga- 
tiont than to gain (Brect proBt from 
interest payments. This obfective is 
achieved by exploiting agricultural 
labourers-cum-debtoti who are under¬ 
paid or even impidd. The management 
of debt relatloi^ps as instanced by 
the mechanism of debt-forming gives 
ample evidence of this kind of m^i- 
tatfon. This vpUes particularly to 
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management of debts thns exposes the 
strategy of tbe moiieylcndeT and is 
simutaneously the means by udildi the 
moneyiender fol&Us his strategy. 

Tbe management of debts in VlUages 
(2) and (3) also reBects elements of 
the rural Hindu caste system, whidi 
was introduce^ along with the spread 
of Hindu economic and social struc¬ 
tures during the procxns of subin¬ 
feudation of tbe area under study. Ac¬ 
cording to Sdhmitt, relationshlpa of 
subordination specUC to eadi-eoono- 
mic class are Imiilicitly contained in 
this caste system. Thus there is ac¬ 
cordingly a social system in these two 
vUloges in which, quite in contrast to 
Village (1), the Hindu social order 


villages where tha tribal social struc¬ 
ture was displaced and superseded by 
a Hindu social order imposing social 
subordination. These villages are stUl 
daracterised for traditional fonns of 
feudal labour. Hence it should be 
stressed that interest rates are of only 
minor relevance and play at best a 
symbolic port In the moncylending 
business. AU the more important is 
the moneylenders* management of 
debts. Ow^ to their overvdielmingly 
powerful poaitiem in the villages and 
their in tima te local and private influ¬ 
ence, they ore not only in a position 
to seize whatever eziats above tbe 
debtor's subsistence level, but also to 
force him into bondage. ' 
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Demand for Money in India, 1961-62 to 1976-77 

A Yagsvadu 

The two important influences on the demand for money are income and the rate of intetest. 
There is, however, no unanimity of opinion about what constitutes money and what is the correct 
sjxcification of the rate of interest. In a dualistic developing economy, tn uhith money rates are 
generaUy administered, a particularly serious problem is specifying an appropriate rate of interest. 
This: note attempts to use a concept of the rate of return hitherto not tried while examining the de¬ 
mand for money in India. 

THE uSefulnesa of any study on the uf econrnnic sectors, depends largely subject has shown that tbs two import, 
demand for money In India, whether upon the sctqie, content and choice of ant influencea on the demand for money — 
at the aggregative level or at th(; micro the exidanatory vsrlablet in the ftmc- are inoomo and the rate of interest But 
level, of the cooiponenta of money oi tion. The theoretical iiteratiuc on the there la no unanirafty of opinion ttbont' 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9' 

10 

11 

12 

1961-62 

0.18 

11.7 

4.26 

12.8 

5.50 

16.5 

72.4 

655.9 

108.4 

52.0 

748.9 

9.30 

62-6$ 

3.80 

247.0 

8.35 

25.1 

-2.91 

-8.7 

Z2'2 

656.9 

II2.S 

54.0 

974.3 

12.10 

63-64 

6.28 

408.2 

15.25 

45.8 

-7.40 

-22.2 

72.7 

6S8.7 

113.7 

54.6 

1145.1 

14.22 

64-6S 

10.84 

704.6 

8.11 

24.3 

8.26 

24.8 

88.5 

801.8 

129.5 

62.2 

1617.7 

20.09 

65-66 ' 

7.70 

500.5 

3.95 

11.9 

12.99 

39.0 

100.0 

906.0 

150.6 

72.3 

1529.7 

18.99 

6647 

13.89 

902.9 

5.57 

16.7 

7.80 

23.4 

109.1 

988.5 

139.4 

66.9 

1998.4 

24.81 

67-tf 

11.59 

753.4. 

2.64 

7.9 

9.21 

27.6 

100.0 

906.0 

148.7 

71.4 

1766.3 

21.93 

68-69 

-1.19 

-77.4 

3.62 

10.9 

2.22 

6.7 

100.0 

906.0 

123.2 

59.1 

905.3 

11.24 

69-70 

3.83 

249.0 

4.06 

12.2 

11.94 

35.8 

100.0 

906.0 

104.2 

50.0 

1253.0 

15.56 

70-71 

5.49 

356.9 

8.34 

25 ;o 

2.98 

8.9 

100.0 

906.0 

100.0 

48.0 

1344.8 

16.70 

71-72 

5.60 

364.0 

8.30 

24.9 

8.22 

24.7 

109.1 

988.5 

116.0 

55.7 

1457.8 

18.10 

72-73 

10.04 

652.6 

8.86 

26.6 

20.97 

62.9 

109.1 

988.5 

II6.0' 

55.7 

1786.3 

22.18 

73-74’ 

20.22 

1314.3 

6.62 

19.9 

52.49 

157.5 

109.1 

988.5 

129.7 

62.3 

2542.5 

31.57 

74-75 

25.20 

1638.0 

4.38 

13.1 

40.59 

121.8 

145.5 

1318.2 

118.9 

56.8 

3147.9 

39.08 

75-76 

-1.09 

-70.9 

7.85 

23.6 

4.98 

14.9 

145.5 

1318.2 

126.0 

60.5 

1346.3 

16.72 

76-77 

2.08 

135.2 

6.71* 

20.1 

0.83 

2.5 

145.5 

1318.2 

142.5 

68.4 

1544.4 

19.18 


Soiii; P/P^Cbmuodity infladoa rata; O/D'-DwelUna inflation rate: G/O—Cold price inflation rate. Weights (Ws) are assigned 
averaging the rMtlve s^es of each asset in NNP at current prices at factor costa for 1960.61 to 1974-75. 

*—estimated, assimdng a 6.6 per cent growth tM In D/D imlexsince this was the average growth rate in the index over the 
preceding IS years. 

Dwelling iodeii is the implicit price deflator of ‘real estate, ownership of dweliiM and husiness services'.' 

O/C was given the some weight os D/D. The weights for P/P—65.0; D/D—3.0; C/C—3.0; R12—9.06; and Rv—0.48. 

The weight for Rv wu giva on the basis of the avenge share of the total c^tal raised through shares, debentures and iooiu 
^ thg corpor a te sector in nominal national income for 1960.61 to 1974-75. The gold prices taken into account were at 
mimhay. 
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what oonstituMs money and what is 
the correct specificatioii for die rate of 
interest. Baides, the income variable 
itself can be expressed in nominal or 
real terms or os a combination of log¬ 
ged agricultural and current non-agri- 
citltural incomes.* Some writers emi>kiy 
wealth or pemument income in place 
of income as a scale variable. 

It is not the specification or defini¬ 
tion of money supply and income that 
poses problems. It is in specifying an 
appropriate rate of interest for a dual- 
istic developing economy in which 
money rates are generalty administered 
that a serious problem is faced. The 
main purpose of this role is to use a 
concept of the rate of retnrn hitherto 
not tried while examining the demand 
for money in India. The period covered 
is loei-as to 1976-77 and the method 
followed la the well-known aingle. 
equation approach, with more than one 
argument in the function. The demand 
for money is viewed for die economy 
os a whole. All the quantity variables 
are axpreased in rMMnIna] terms, eases- 
dally becauae any daflatlon Into real 
ternu eidier by wholesale price index 
or by national inoome deflator, wonM 
introdoca on element of arbltagrinea, 
apart from suggeating a total absence 
of ‘money Sialoa’. 

In thia papgt, rmney aupp^ la de- 
fin^ in a narrow'senas of catrency 
WHh the public end demand dapoiita 


held by the public (including the ‘other* 
depositf of the Reserve Bank of India). 
As such, money is token to be a mcatu 
of payment. The figuree are taken from 
the dlffrreot issues of the Reserve 
Bank of India’s monthly BtiUarin end 
annual “Reports on Currency and 
Firunce", and 'averages of the last 
Fridays of each monttr daring the fiscal 
years. The concept of income employed 
here ia net national product at factor 
cost at current prices, as given by the 
Central Statistical Organbatian. Impli¬ 
citly, this measure would suggest 
greater emphasis on the transactions 
motive for cosh haiance holdings. In 
any case, wealth cannot be uwd in the 
Indian case Os a scale variable 'd only 
because ci absence of time aeries data 
of a teliahle iwture on 'wealth or per¬ 
manent itKome- The rate of interest 
nsed in this paper is not the money 
rate of interest but a composite rate of 
return on a cluster of assets that eco¬ 
nomic units generally prefer to hold. 

All explarution is neceaory for the 
use of composite asset inflation rate in 
place of the conventhmal interest rate 
in the demand for money function. In 
a developing economy where financial 
assets ore confined mainly to the or¬ 
ganised part of the economy and are 
not held as a signifleaot form of asset 
holding, ecimomic uBita tend to hold 
a portfolio of assets, bo4t pbyti^ and 
financial. Thia probaMy holda good 


even in a developed economy whetcin 
the eopnotnic units ate influenced by 
Gonsideiations of risk, uncertainty sad 
the expected rata of return on dif- , 
ferent available assets.' In the Indian 
case, it is 'well known that rata of re¬ 
turn on most of the financial aaaeta are 
sticky; this is true of deposit catat of 
different maturities, advanca rates, 
the Bank rate, the treasury bill rate 
and the rata on the government socu- 
rities of both medium and long data. 
Perhaps only the call monty market 
rate, the bazaar bill rate and the hundi 
rata are the few short term rata 
of interest which ere relatively flexible 
and have often tended to move up 
over time. Even here, the narrowness 
of the markets for Bezaar hills and 
hundia precluda them from being 
considered as a short rate for the 
economy as a whole. Although the 
volume of turnover of funds in .the 
call money market would Ire relatively 
high, the very fiexihHity of this rate 
alone among the money rata giva room 
to suspicion that ii is this flexibility 
which ensura that the demand for 
money is inversely relsted to the 
short term rate of interat.* without 
auhlishing that the call rate is the 
lepte i ent a tive nte for the economy. 

Ideally therefore, it is best to Udm 
into acommt those aaseU which eco¬ 
nomic units nonnally hold and pool 
up the efective rates of retiim on 
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them to arrive at riie rqneaentative 
rate, whiob, tt may be expected, wooU 
have an infloetice on the demand for 
money. Kamta Praxad (1969) ahowed 
that commoditlet are often held at 
aaett in place of financial aaaeta in 
developing economici. Thix argument 
hai considerable force, as recognised 
by Feige and Paiitn (1971) in their 
inventory-theoretic approach to the 
demand for money in developed eco¬ 
nomies as well. As such, the commo- 
dKy inflation rate can Iw treated as a 
factor that holds an important Influ¬ 
ence on the mon^ demand. Fixed 
deposits have long been recognised at 
an important form of asset-holding, 
ahematlve to narrow money; the 
theoretically Ideal interest rate here 
would he the weighted average fixed 
rate. Such a rate, however, cannot be 
got for the Indian economy owing to 
problems of obtaining time series data 
of fixed deposits by maturity-distribu¬ 
tion along with the corresponding 
effective rates of interest. In the 
Indian context, the rates on fixed de¬ 
posits that are available In time series' 
are the 3-month rate and the one- 
ytt rate. The one-year deposit rate 
could be taken as the best proxy for 
the medium term deposits which form¬ 
ed. at any rate, till the beginning of 
tl.e seventies, a large proportion of 
the total fixed dr^osits of stdteduled 
commercial banks.* Among the other 
financial assets, the holdings of shares 
and debentures of the oorporete and 
co-operative sector reflect the faith 
and confidence in the business and 
partly the level of economic activity — 
elements which are represented by the 
gross yields on variable dividends on 
industrial securities. Besides these 
assets, economic units also invest in 
such physical assets as land and build¬ 
ings and gold. In regard to inveatnrents 
in land and buildings, there are no 
official data of their casts/prices or of 
the rates of return on them. To obtain 
the rates of return on investments in lat)d 
and buildings, we coiutructed what may 
be designated, for convenience, a dwel. 
ling index, based on the CSO data of 
income, at both current and base level 
prices, from “real estate, ownership of 
dwelling and business services”, and 
then worked out the rates of diange 
In such an index. With regard to gold, 
the changes in the gold prices index 
based on prices at Bombay may be 
regarded as the gold Ififlaticm rate. Af 
mere pooling of the rates of return on 
the holdings of commodities, deposits, 
industrial securities, dwellings and gold 
would not show the relative p references 
that households may exhlhit for one 


asset over another ^ avea wittiln the 
Ipuwn dnstec of alMafi, we conridered 
giving weii^bte to each of the aaaeta in 
the portfolio on the basis of the res¬ 
pective share of eagfa acMt in the 
nominal natioiial tneoine at factor 
cost. He statement at the end 6f the 
paper {novldet detalli of the exerciae 
that has gone Into tile conatmetton of 
the weighted cesnpoaite aaet infiation 
rate (^/Q/CAl) fgr each year from 
1961-62 to 107S-7ti. Such a eompoaite 
aaiet inflatlan rate may he treated at 
the rate that affeota boldingt of pure 
money. As the statement shows, the 
CAT/^I was in general higher than 
the rate of return oa any one of the 
assets of the tsaunted portfolio. 

We then tested the demand for 
money equation of the type Md=f 
(Tfn, caT/CAI) where Md it money 
demand, Yn it nominal net national 
product at factor cost and caT/CAI, 
the cumpcaite asset inflation rale. The 
tested equation was in doulde log- 
linear form and for the 16-year period 
beginning with 1961-62. The letulti 
art : 

Co-efficients of 


^ vHtfi of hardly l-per'^oa*£,;'..«lifci''''. 
tapUea diat tUi j niii nm t' tt omkh 
nric nniti for Uqpld means of VkynilfM . 
Is atin strong in rite Indian eoanonvi 
As against these podtive aqpaeta, 
there it the oompliceted and eumbai^ 
aome problem of ecmpflatlon of ihn , 
CAI/CAI at frequent intervale. To he 
of eny guideline for. poUcymakM In . 
the ffiort tun, CAl/GAI. shmrld be 
available regularly, if poaslhle 'even on 
a monthly baala. But if die very loiv 
negative elasticity of monty demand 
to CAl/CAI is any tncHcatloii, die 
poUcy-maken need not iindniy wary ' 
tbont the interett rate variable in dia 
asataiment of money demand. Whsd,, 
U fact, drey should ccocem dtemsel- 
ves would he with prices, off oonunodl- 
ties and eervicee, whidi U ktot nndec 
check, wonld ensnte dte ootraspondanan 
of money demand to changei in output 
and aeivlcea. 

Notca 

[The views a xp rai a e d in this paper are 
the personal views of the author-and 
are not to he attributed to the organ¬ 
isation to whldi he presently bdongs.] 


Interoopf In Yn In CAl/CiU 

— 0.7982 1.04S2 — a0748 

(t-valuM) (1249.4796) (-66.0614) 

The signs are at expected, positive 
in regard to income and negative in 
respect i^the composite asset inflation 
rate. The B ^ turtii out to he as high as 
0.9817 and the F-rntio, 381.3883. The 
results are highly significant, as the 
t-valuas -diow. The tew standard error 
of estimate (0.029P) shows the high 
relisblllty of the flb 

The implications of this result re¬ 
quire to be cteiely studiod. The obtain¬ 
ed good fit shows, in the first place, 
the futility of testing the demand-for 
money function on the conventional 
lines of picking np a syte of interait 
as the representative short rate. That 


1 C Rangatafan (1977) used this tn- 
depmidi^ vaiiidile in hlS demand 
for money function naed for 
oommodity ^cet level forecast 

2 For a lucid hxpositlDn, sec James 
Tobin (1968). 

3 See the nport of the proceedinga 
of the SeinlnBr In the Beserve 
Bank of India (1978), p 194. 

. 4 Deposits Of mati^W of more 
than six monthi and npto five 
yeara as proportion of tow fixed 
deposits of scheduled ccmmerdal 
hanks constituted 68 per cent In 
1967, 72 per cent in 1968, 74 net 
cent In 1968, 76 per cent in 1970, 
75 per cent in 1971, end 74 per 
cent In 1972, as per data contain¬ 
ed in the “Statiatical Ttbtea Bda- 
ting to Banks in India* for (hem 
years published by the Heeeivt 
Bank of India. 
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economic units generally hold not oite 
asset but a conglomeration of assets 
appears to be a most tenable peopoai- 
tion. Secondly, the poriUve lelsthm- 
ship Iietween money demand aitd 
nominal income — being more than 
unity — impllef the need to hold 
larger transactions balances, os in¬ 
comes grow. But the lar^ rise in the, 
nominal liKxime could be caused by a 
price increase larger than the acoda- 
ration In output, in which case the- 
positive output effect on the demand ' 
for money would be relatively leu. 
Thirdly, a rise of 10 per oeot ta the 
compoelte asiet inflation rate would 
reduce the money boldlnge by e 
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C^aition 

' 'IT jaatt ba'A ai t ttw of no bbla gntlficatioa for tbe tradbig oommuaity of 
tbft ddnttty that theit eompatciota la Maharaahtta have toocttafiiUy atallad 
ooe of Bia moat aaiiduontly drawn up pl a cea of tax lagWatlon In die Uatory 
of atata taiaa in India. MoMht ot auatained campalfning — In which tome 
ofOa top laminariet of Bombay's botinen world joined — appear to have 
pafanaded everyone, iadodiag apparently the voosort of die MaloraahtTa 
Salaa Tkc thamaelvea, that it la an nmnitigntad evil and should be totally 
ledona, if not scrapped attogathsr. Afainst tfaia bacfcaround it ia well to 
recslt that the Act was tha product of the labours of a oommittee of 14 
distintiiishad members, cmnprisiin admiidstiators and legislators as wen 
expert* like D T Lakdnala and M P CUtale. Then' there followed pndog 
dalibetadone in the emte aaeambly and In a select committee appoint 
it. For all the oppoddon it has raised, it would be difficult 
out a tingle subatantiva proviston in tike Act wUdi does not havcFsame 
precedent somewhere among the fiscal statntas of the Centre or the I 

No doubt, in some of iti eseential foaturea the new legislation <&6ta- 
depart radically from tha Act it it mearu to raplace, via, the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act of 1959. The basic seheme of sales taxation in Maharashtra wbiidi 
wu so long an smslgsm of single-point and douUe-point levies, is propomd 
to be (hanged Into a firttstage, single-point tax. Tl^ is scarcely an innova¬ 
tion. Whether 'oarreet' or not, ahuott ail states arc moving gtaduaBy over 
to a single-point, prsdominintly first-stage, system in the maltar of sales 
taxation. Even the aonthem states which followed the nndti-point pattern 
so long are showing pronounced preference for single-pohit stsoctuits. In 
the eastern statca too, like West Bengal, wUch started with a sdea tax of 
the conventional variety, viz, a tax on retail sale, the bulk of the receipts 
from sales tax now emna from single-point leviaa. This shift does raise 
questions of a wider import, since a singls-point first-stage sales tax ia anantl- 
ally no diflerent from axdsa in its inei dance and aconondc diseta. aapaclally 
whan levied on inputs. But so for as traders ore concerned, oua would have 
thought that the change would have been unequivocally wdeomed. For, 
coupled with the raising of the exemption limits, this would, according to 
one eatimate, save as many as 45,000 smaU traders bom the bodieradon of 
registration. Under the new dispensation. It is mainly “i mp ort e r s " and 
manufacturers who would have to deal with the Salea Tax people. Many 
dealers, who might ttiO find timm ie lves marginally liable to tax (not ea ce a J - 
Ing Ks 500), would have die option ot filing a dngle aimnal r e turn Instasd 
of the monthly or quarterly submisdons rerpiired in many stataa, p r o v i ded 
they pay the tax in advance on tbe basis of the praesding year's liability. 

Yihst. tiien, is the traders’ grouse? 
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It cannot be the seetiona on penalty and prosecution. The provision for 
prison sentences, varying from a minimum of one mouth to tliiea yoars, is 
certainly not harsher than tboie in the Income Tax Act administered by the 
Centre, The minimum imprlsorunent laid down in die lucome Tax Act is 
actually six months. The Delhi Sales Tax Act also prescribea a miohnum 
prison sentance of she mootits. Nor can tha perwers lon^ to be conferred on 
the authoritlsa, such as those of inspectloii, be tanned sweeping when com- 
pored with those enjoyed by tax antiiorides tal other stataa or at tha Centre. 
The system of ‘autiunlsitioa’, 'recogaltion' end ‘permit’, oontcmplated in the 
new Act, could not also be the bone of eontentlon, for tiiese have been an 
tutagial feature of sakt taxation in Maharaahtta (and in Gojarat) and the 
traders in this region ere long fomUiar with thsas provisions. The inovision 
for payment of Intmst at an unprec e dented rate of 24 per cent per annam 
(m delayed refunds and the creotim of a Settlament Cemmiadon for all salea 
tax UabiUty (iaduding penalty and iataiest) under tha Act ahculd have allayed 
the ttadeta' mfogjvlngi abont die intentions of its frameia. 

Tha one fltture which tndy diitinguishes die Maharailitia Sales Tax Act 
of 1979 from its piedeeeafor and also its counterparts ia other states is 
psthaps tits requirame^ tiiat the certificates to be furnished by manufoctmeie 
and Intarmadiite dsal^ on tha strength of which deductions bom turnover 
er ooncessinni In rates woidd be allowed, have to be given on forms to be 
provided by the sakt tax autborltiaa. Certifteataa to aecure exemption or 
conoeational treatmaat can no hm^ be priatad or prodnoad by dtalers on 
ffitir own, 'Also, far dw first drat, the law baa siiagfat to pin down the 
mppousimity for ajMtigtapaBti and mtadamaanoar on daalan and their sbmm 


jwen. It u probaUr tbli ittampt to 
phig the notoriooi loopfaolet — «t pro* 
scat openly esploited by ‘hnola’ 
dtalen in Mchatiihtia and ebcwlintc, 
■wi* the Uw lookint on hal p l c ady — 
which hu tondisd the ttaders’ raw 
nerve and convinced them that some¬ 
how the Act has to he prevented from 
going into the statute books. 

The 'InnovatUm’ was, however, long 
overdue. If the sates tax levy in ImUn 
is to remain selective — restricted to 
a few. which in fact is the chief'tneiit 
of a Srst-ttage single-poiiit tax — and 
also varied in its incidence as between 
different classes of dealers — soch at 
inter-ctate dealers, commission agents 
and manufacturers — some device in 
the form of 'authorisation' or ‘recogni¬ 
tion’, or by whatever other name it 
may be called, is nnavoidable. If, at 
the same time, such a tax is to be 
administered effectively — and that is 
crudal to the fslrness of any tax — 
measorea of the kind proposed in the 
Maharashtra Sales Tax Act of 1979 are 
essential. 

The fierce opposition put up by 
traders to the new Act is perhaps a 
testimony to its merit. It is to be 
hoped that the slide-back by the Maha- 
raAtra government will not end in 
total capltnlation. It is not merely the 
government of Maharashtra that baa a 
stake in tiris vital matter.' 

ow_ 

Thff W—I Thwat 

WHETHER or not tl^ Tokyo summit 
of the major developed countries was 
deliberately so timed, coming at it did 
soon after the Cff'EC meeting which 
decided to raise the price of marker 
crtide from $ 14JS5 to $ IR a barrel, 
with appropriate upward adjustments 
for lifter crudes, it was understand¬ 
able that the summit should have 
concerned itself almost vdmlly with 
responding to tbit itarticular develop- 
ment. The manner of its response how¬ 
ever, (foes raise some questioiu, parti¬ 
cularly since this time the West was 
not taken by surprise as it was in 
October 1973 when, in both aheotnte 
as wdl as relative terms, the price 
rise decided upon by OFEC was much 
greater. 

Moreover, the West haa now learnt 
to live witii U^ier prioee (rf oil, in the 
senie that it now knows pretty well 
how to match the increase in oil prices 
pretty quk^ with increases in the 
pticei of goode and services OPEC 
memben buy from the Waat. After all, 


faetwem tins'ilM awHl 
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within five yecn OPEC’s ourtent ac¬ 
count surplus baa eoffie <fown from S 00 
biluS in 1974 to lest than t 17 billkra 
in 1978. 

As for the turplni fundi that OPEC 
cartw to poMen kn the early part of 
the quinqummiom, whatever jnobleitu 
the West faced m a letult of the 
aocumulition of OPEC funds were/ 
shnoit entirely of the Wcetis own 
makirtg. As far ea fWGC was concer¬ 
ned, it could not have behaved better, 
from the point of view of the West. 
It asked to be paid in doUait though 
dollar was already a depredating cur¬ 
rency. It held its surphises also in 
doilan notwithstanding the risk hold¬ 
ing of doilan entailed. It was amenable 
to holding its surpluses in doUai- 
denominated dcqSbilta of the West’s 
commerical banka, knowing that the 
banla' activitiei In creating depoalti 
of this sort were, not quite ametuble to 
natianal cootrots arrd may therefore not 
be as secure as their deposits designa¬ 
ted in the national currendes. If the 
West still fatted problems they arose 
beause amongst tire countries of the 
West it took sotrte time to wurk ont an 
arrangement to recycle funds in 
adequate qiuntitlea and suSdently 
promptly. The result was that while 
some countries were forced to take so- 
called adjustment actions to correct 
their external imbalances, others were 
flush with funds. 

In all this tbs US was very happily 
placed in that Aougb a large importer 
of oil (in spite of being also the largest 
producer of oil in the world) it had 
only to print more dollar notes or 
create tlddltional ddIJar deposits to pay 
the higher prices. And even this did 
not have to be done for very long once 
it was realised tiiat the Sheikhs could 
l>e squeezed esaily on their imports. 
The US has evidently done extremely 
well in this regardL 

So the question still femains why tiie 
West was so nervous in regard to oil. 
The explanatfon lies not in the price 
hut in the supply of oil. It Is the 
threat to the latter that has unoerved 
the West. And the threat to supplies 
did not emanate in the latest OPEC 
meeting. It materialised some months 
back with the torn of political events 
in Iran. With sqpitiiea from Inn un¬ 
certain and with the Sheikhs, e^tecidly 
the one preying over Saudi (41, not 
prepared to be indulgent enough to 
fill the gaps caused by Iran, there tiisei 
a real (ianger to tho supply of oil even 
at the rate cuneatly obtaining, not to 
speak of maintaining the dednd rata 
of growth of aupply. 


threat tif anppfy dt^ up agaiiaqtiM 
ha aeaa it so very dev^ly tw Iain dMk 
watera. He baa to toaks Anartega 
nndarstund tiiat tiiay cannot any loi^ 
take it for granted that oil will b 
avtlhdtie to tiieni in eny quantity;' { 
tile ihort.i^ Amer l cen i . ooidd eeeil 
be ettractad to the poUtfcal aolnttont' 
land mariaM at leddah; twist Mexloo' 
aimi; Instigate an uprising in the - 9 I 
rich Arab parts of Iran. But and 
solutions are bound to be terrlbi: 
counter-productive in the long nu 
Even if Carter knows tide very wH, { 
is doubtful that hia Congrasa and U 
public do. The rest of the W’est ale 
faces the same dilemma. 

But the oonntrlee whitii:are bount 
to suffer the most from the oil pric( 
rise as well u scarcity of oil ar* tiu 
Don-oil poor countries. Their externa 
imhalan(tes will become even worae ant 
their lufrastnudure may welt come t( 
a standftin. Thus while Carter cat 
take, not daya and weeks but years t( 
chalk out his plan, these poor oonntriii 
must a(4 immediately to prospect anc 
develop whatever alternative touiees oj 
energy they indqpeodently (gm tapanc 
at tile same time to ensure that the ol 
is iestrl(Aed to uses where it is mosi 
cost effective — not at the prices nou 
payable bnt at prices whlitii mi^t be¬ 
come payable In the not-eo-dlstanl 
future. Signals from the BotterdaD: 
spot market have been clear and 
forceful. 

Punjab 

Murdtir of ■ Shidont Loodor 

Amarjit Chandan writes: 

IT was nearly bed-time on July 18 in 
a iiTwer-mlddle close locality of 
Ludhiana, the biggeet indnstrial town 
In Punjab. Two penona came on > 
scooter to a clinic and complained of 
stonuefa ache. Then three mc^ per¬ 
sona arrived. Prlthipal Sin^ Ban^wa, 
fconier General Secretary of the Punjab 
Student! Unfon (PSU), was sitting in 
his father-in-law’s clinic. The stiangeta 
pounced upon Bandhews, threw Um 
into e waiting car and qied away. 

Randhawa'i relatives and frian^ ap¬ 
proached the poHce to lodge a report 
of the abduction, but the poUee re¬ 
corded tbe report on phdn paper and 
that too at 3 a m after much pennsdov. 
Tbe next day it was not tina poliqa but 
some peiipla of Jbanda viOaga who le- 
cognised 'Mludr Bandhawg’’ and oaina 
all tbe way to Inform. Handhawa* 
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■ "* ‘ , iA im 

THi and Sff^nir^ 

laidK.wba 1 h 4 into'tba 
ndii^ dujiaf «• tioia itudent 
imtion ill lUtirti awi ix* *ba 

..^1 firnaatanr of d>» PSU for aeaM 
■an, i;iw ESV. tonadad In IMS, U 
la tuSMt ociMilaHon. wltbfai tha 
agmantad Laft atudant fDommant In 
ontib. Dining tlw Bwargenoy 
^ndlinwi bad bead detained nndar 
BA. CWr a few daya back ha. bed ■ 
d farewaU to tfaa FSU wldi taora.ln 
3 eyaa, fof'ha had dacida d to dwtota 
maeU (iiU.dinie to the lasduni Adhi-- 
r Sabha. , - , 

The police venion of tha 'murdar la 
..t it woa Sm reault of rivalry between 
o Itudent gnnqn of the Punjab Agri. 
Ifotal Univenlty (PAU), one owing 
egiance to the FStj tai the other lad 
one Beast, the maih acciuad. Beant 
1 earUer allegedly attached another 
U leader, Jaapel Singh, and had been 
mhed by some students, A instol 
I recove^ from Beant's mm at the 
U boatal and a case was regiitered, 

: no action was taken. 

.iefutiog the police theory, the FSU 
dctahip asserts that such a heinous 
ue could not have been coounitted 
bout political support and that the 
Tder was the result of a wdl-planned 
ispiracy, with the . oonnivance of 
Ui leaders, police authorltlea and 
{.social elemantr. It is an <ven secrst 
' the Punjab Agricultural Minister, 

■ Akall legUlstoa and a aanlor Akali 
icr of Ijudhiana district — allegedly 
ing of opium snmgglets — are the 
fectors of Beant It wai only with 
r support that be had got admis- 
• lb the PAU and had not been 
sted daqiite the recovery of ilUrdt 

I from him. 

ilyafew npadis back a FSU leeder 
been ataUied and poisoned by 

II cemiminallats at Bhadnda. He 
tnrviyed only became of timely 

kal aidr but db poBce bad taken 
action. Now these henchmen of^ 
ruling peity have takan Bandhawals 
The raur^ has aroused wide. 
■d indignatjon and eo nd a nm s tl oa 
ver the state. Many mass odvdsn- 
of students, ytmtlv AMfhhis, 
SIS, Idsans nd worisci ssed*H^ 
xmlshinent Of ^ nfsidsirscs. Ibe 
^'s oonoeni wgs «viils|rt ^ dm 
tet dmisus^ ht .ndddM.. eg«M 
sB ovsr 'dm sists.|a; iftaod 
duel's fipMnl st Us bira pisoe. 
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dUbASb'^tn* gntbedag .MS i ‘ 
hr Us widow, among e^mw 

'BlUtkmolt 
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A FEW 

conflnped ibft paaoaa dUt 
on board the aateUite 
filled to the point ndiets vary few 
of its major objcctlvss esia be met 
Problems with the power fuppDes 
(wfahdi also caused the espashmeoti cm 
Aryabbeta to be ib endo smd), the soler 
panels , and the TV owim, and tha 
faflore of' all attempts from dm ground 
statis'iia to overcome them, wiB meea 
that very little data of vUue will be 
obtained. In plain terms, dm launching 
of the sataUlte has been a falloie. 

But it would be as unnallttto to #>* 
pecf official statsmenta td toch onpi^. 
table truths as it would to imnme 
such fiilurti ate confined to die acti. 
vitlet of the Deportment cf Space. As 
a Bombay magazine pointed oat last 
year, despite the convsmient secrecy 
shrouding the major aodvitlea of dm 
Department of Atomic Energy, enough 
evidence le available of n wide dlspatlty 
between the official positlosi and dm 
known facts about several of its pro. 
Jects. And the same wooU nndaabtodly. 
be true of any of the other schnioe. 
based departments, such as Electro- 
nlcs, CSIR, Agriculture, etc. 

There wiQ be major fadarea In any 
large sdeoUfic programme and there 
are among the poUcy-makesa, enough 
obscurunclets and denlgratora of every 
scleotific enterprise for it tp be sbsoit 
a disservice to point such fiihiree.Qot. 
In the JoetUng for funds that goes on 
before the Planning OananlssioB, an 
aggtcativeiy positive role has to be as¬ 
sumed in which failures hsve no place. 
And tlmllarly' for tba ritualistic 
obsisince these departments pay ba- 
fore pirilamentaty comcsittees end 
|d«ik. 

With tUs, the pnctiae of science in 
India has .moved'faet, sway from tha 
tnlnlng . of mhida and towards the 


' ’ • July tl, Ifini 

etagMon of n. mw bareancracy. Funds 
SN obtiiied and ispiitaflons made on 
psejeofs whoee nriUnii pnipaeils ere 
ii M seed ns eiff m fcisll y u their out- 
eomen A good einmple of this is (hs 
Varlsbie Energy QycMion (VEC) pro¬ 
ject to Cslciitta, which hiu bnn In 
exletenoe for well over a decade, and 
which.Is still gome years away from 
reaching dm performance prombed st 
its inceptioa. OkigtoaUy proposed both 
for r t aa nrch in nudtar plwaics and for 
mbtg its ooostnietlan u a ‘oompetence. 
budding' ezetcise, the project has been 
beast by ddays and fallum and It ii 
far from claar that any of Its origiiial 
objectlvta are wmth meeting now. And 
yet, the project had been ‘inaugurated’ 
by a Prime Minister and the ooctsion 
wu used to tnnoance dttt the country 
hod the oampcteDce to build a blggor 
and better accehnlor. 

It may well be too much to topeot 
the present politicel kadmehto to have 
the foresight and acumen to judge 
scieotlBc psogrananee. But even non- 
pnetlttoners lecogniee that adepce is 
‘public knowledge’, relying on cfiticd 
apptalaal and logleal oooaisteney (or its 
authantldty. What oan than be said 
for the adentlat^nircaucrats who tun 
these dqmttmenla? Or tn- the Indlao 
science camnonity, such as k is, which 
congregates in national adesice aoada- 
miet and sdence oongreases, lobbying 
for a ‘scientific outlook’, a 'national 
tciense and tedinology phn’ and whs^ 
have youF If scientists cannot judgs 
eecfa otben’ work with bonasty, whit 
they practice cannot be sdence but 
the art of political chicaocry. 

Book Credit 

Cooltoiiliifl Boom 

THE expansloD of acfaedakd caanner. 
dal bank credit by Ba 883 cioraa to 
Ra 18,744 crates bet w a au April 27, 
which technically nmrks the end oPtbe 
oonveotioaal buQr ssawn, and Jnly 
the lalsM date fw wldch banking data 
■re available, would at Brat sight not 
seem to be nndnly huge, esgednUydnee 
the bulk ef'tbe eipsnsico lode place 
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nadtr food c^t iBow w i T 

duriDg the period by Bi 8tt CTorth to 
lb 3,000 erorei. However, eoosaiit 
needs to be token of the Be 61 crone 
incrcoM in book credit to ibe cononet- 
ciol sector. Such credit registered e 
decline by Rs 124 crorcs to Rs 15,560 
crores between April 27 and May 25, 
but shot iQ) thereafter by Rs 185 crorcs 
to touch Rs 15,735 trores on July 6. 
The bulk of the increase was recorded 
during the iast week of June and the 
lirst week of July. A credit boom is 
clearly in tlw offing, now that expecta¬ 
tions of a continued rise in the price 
level have stabilised. 

Between April 27 and July 0 aggre¬ 
gate bank . deposits increased by 
Ri l,2i0 crores to Rs 28^03 crores. 
Over tIme/fourth of the increase went 
into credit expansion. The excuse 
that the bulk of the credit went for 
food procurement is not tenable. 
Strictly speaking, there should have 
iieen a deoline in non-food credit 
during the slack season so that invest¬ 
ments in govennnent securities attd 
other approved securities could have 
been expanded. In the cwnt, the out- 
standings in investments on July 6 
were Just Rs 23 crores above the level 
of Ha U,40U crores prevailing on April 
27. , 

Ibe nominal increase in Investments 
should be seen against the background 
of the shortfall in banks' balances with 
the Reserve Bank. Between April 27 
and July 6 scheduled commcrical banks' 
balances with the Reserve Bank (ex¬ 
cluding cash on bond) increased by 
Rs 56 crores to Rs 2,875 crores); since 
ten per cent of the incremental 
deposits of bonks are impounded — 
in addition to the 6 per cent require¬ 
ments for statutory balances — tiie 
aggregate Iwlances ahould have increa¬ 
sed by over Rs 121 crores during the 
period. In sum, banks have been suc¬ 
cessfully defying the Reserve Bonk with 
regard to the quantitative stipulationi 
on credit expansion. 

Furthermore, even in the immediate 
future, cuntrol by the stipulation of 
ratios (to the extent they tre adhered 
to by banks) is likely to be blunted by 
dvpoeit exiiansion in abeolute terms. 
Aggregate depcaits expanded by 
Ra 5,162 crores to Rs 28,206 crores 
during the year ended July 6, 1879, 
against Rs 4J)51 crores to Rs 23,041 
crores in the oorrcqionding 12 month 
period of 1677-78. An increase in 
deposits by Ra 6,000 to Rs 6,500 crores 
cannot, therefore, be ruled out fot the 
coming year. Attempts to regulate 
their deployment through perfunctory 
stipulation of ratios of one kind or the 


sharp inesMsa in lipdiag ratsA- 

The Baatrve Baalrlnait rehtrtmti'' 
ing rates to tiia kavtl of imfeatniaa, 
and ttipolate Itnllng rata* on 

the commetcial s a m d r *a bomii^iSt in 
cxceu of inventory ^lorma. TUa is 
hardly avttidible in the prsvailing in- 
flationsiy lituatiqai- In any event, 
without deterrent rates, dian- 

nelling bank funds into gewemment 
aecuritiaa la impoadbhs as evidenced by 
the continuing UffieoipUDe of leheduled 
oommercUd bankA including the natlo- . 
nollaed bonks. 

Sri Laaka 

Dvmantl for 'Tamil Ealam’ 

IN the last few moatiu there have bean 
some 14 unexplained muiden in Sri 
Lanka'e northern Tamil-speaking pro. 
Vince of Jaffna. 'AO the victims have 
been Tamil government offioiala. These 
IdlUngi have been attributed to a mya- 
terioui orgoniiatioa called ‘Liberation 
Tigers' which the Sri Lanka govern¬ 
ment bat souj^ to identify as the 
youth organisation of the Tamil United 
, Liberation Front (TULF). The TOLF 
iua stoutly refuted the allegation and 
has instead characterised tbc ‘Libera¬ 
tion Tigers' as a togey' created by the 
government in order to Jiatlfy Iti dis¬ 
criminatory and repressive measures 
against the Tamll-epeaking people of Sri 
Lanka, The govemmant baa proscribed 
the ‘Ltberatioo Tigers' and hat threa¬ 
tened to prescribe the TULF as weU. 
It has brought before Parliament a bill 
to combat 'terroriam' and declared a 
state of Emergency in the whole of 
the Jaffna area. 

The TULF had' fought the elections 
of July 1877 on the demand for an in¬ 
dependent Tamil state, or ‘Eelam', to 
be carved out of (be present Sri Ijnla. 
In the elctlons TULF candidataa had 
won 18 of the 19 aeab^thoy contested 
in the predominantly 'TaUl anas. The 
riots that indnediately followed the 
declaration of the leaulti greatly 
strengthened the hands of the TULF. 

Many developmants, including de- 
aertiona from the renki of the I'ULF, 
the recognltipo by many scctiona of 
the Tamil-pcaklng popnletion of Sri 
Lanka that partition will not solve the 
problems of the Tamils, ai well aasthe 
generally more pomdllatoiy policy of 
the new goveinmebt on tlm language 
question, hfcvc more recently weakened 
the demand for 'Beiam'. Not all Sri 
Lanka citizens of Indian origin are, oi 
course, Taanil-qieahlni, and avpn the 
Tami].epaakeri casmot all be grouped 
together. Tbe demand for the ctMtion 


TbrnWanr-lqDlbwA as I J a g lia' ‘Tt—*** 
the tddett and ths Bt|nt CMiiemtM 
of Sri Laida’a Tan^ Th« 

over d mfilloh^twnl^fi&thsi laboor, 
organised under the Ceyioii Wotfasa' 
Congreia, have not s u ppo r ted tire de¬ 
mand for adponttioo. .Being tridely 
dispened over the iilanil; any movo 
for partition of the country would 
Invariably lead to tbeir faoing the 
prospect of unoieakafale horrors that 
millions of petals faced when India 
wu partititmed. The Mualims ' (ovtr 
eight lakhs) too do not support tha 
demand for 'Eelain'. The TULF bad 
failed to win any of tbe predamlmutty 
Muslim seats in 1977. More recriaUy, 
Inaugurating the Fourth International 
Islamic Tamil Conferenoe at Caknnbot 
the Sri Lanka President pointedy 
observed that the MuaUm commnnlty in 
Sri Lanka had ideatiffed itssU com. 
pletely with the test of the popdiatiao 
snd had no 'sectarian' demands to 
make. 

The Tamil people in Sri Lanka have 
many serious problemi. There is con¬ 
siderable weight in the charge that tbe 
formal recognition of Tamil as one of 
the two ‘national languages' of Sri 
Lanka and assurance that Tamil would 
l>e the language of administration in 
tbe northern and eastern provincet 
where the Tamils ate in s majority 
have remained paper assurances. An 
even more serious grievance of tb4 
Tamils is that the government is acti¬ 
vely following a policy of colonisation 
by which, the Tamils allege,’ Sinbala.* 
speaking people are given many kinds 
of inducements and subsidies to settle 
in tbe Tamil ateu. Then, there is the 
grievance that the Tamils ore syste- 
nutically dlaoriminated against in the 
nutter of appointments to government 
jobs, ss wall as in admissioiu to insti¬ 
tutions of higher education. 

But these grievances, as well as tiu 
problems of linguistic tutionalism, sec¬ 
tarian violence, etc — features common 
to tbe sub-continent and Indeed to most 
countries which have emnged into 
nationhood after a long period oi 
cobnlol rule — are only on expression 
pf tbe deeper molaiie afflicting these 
countries. The lesson from the expatL 
ence of all these countriee is that tl)e 
acquisition of a national identity end a 
national culture ie never a nutter of 
mete formal declaratioof of Intent; ai 
long if unequal economic relation^ju 
exiat among various sections of tbe 
people, tiu eupentruoturel d U er a ncee 
of oeete, language or raligirm, an 
bound to be exploited by verioua 
tiooM to team tactical g^"« 




Jnte 1ir«rfcert’ Empty *Vletbry* 


the t^fidtr by N>JWl CJlOdi, Ff«- 
fldent, Bcngil OitdEtl Mudoot Untoa 
QaoB 2) to my idaot - (Mardi 24^1) 
bypanet tbo Imea, 

Nlrea Cboib ii not bvpy abort my 
cbancter^ng UTU^ TUtC" and 
HMS aa CJTU aWaa. But wh at ata 
they? They navnt ^aagteed with uri'U 
pnqxwala in ao far aa 4a hite atillca 
waa concamed. Again it ti known to 
everybody 4at ndiatevar little in- 
{hUM they exert on jute workmen la 
due to the fact that CITU faela ootn- 
fotOible in their eom pan^. To kaep 
the notion aHva that OkTU-led United 
Front baa many membera* they are 
often quoted in vatioua maaa media. 
So ‘ally’ la really an bononrable term 
by wfaioh tbey^ean be deacifbed. 

Niren Ghoab haa aaid 4at RCMU la 
an INTUC Union. la tfaia not a ‘travaa- 
try of facta*? If H^IU led by Kali 
Mukherjee ia an INTUC union, ubat 
la the position of the National Union 
of jute Workers led by Siatr Ganguly? 
Niren Gboah haa deliberately failed to 
notice the apllt in West Bengal INTUC 
and- the subsequent developments that 
led Kail Muldierjee to move as a aepa-. 
rate entity. In fact, RCMU is today 
treated as an ind^ndent union. 

Again, what .the other Central Trade 
Unloiu did in 1974 at the behest of 
IJMA and Gopaldsi Nag, the then 
labour minister, cannot justify the sur¬ 
render in 1979 at the behest of Kridi- 
napada Ghnah, the present labour 
minister, who hajqtens to be one of 
the high-ups in CnU hierarchy. Per¬ 
haps nowadays CITU flndr much to 
appreciate in the HMS; but this same 
HMS was one of the signatories to 
that ‘lilack agreement' of 1974. If, as 
NIresh Ghosh claims, other oentral 
trade unions which signed that agree¬ 
ment had lost “whatever little credibi¬ 
lity they bad wiA the Jute workers', 
then how has dm IMS oorte into the 
picture with renewed force in 1979? 

The 1974 agreement wu a short 
term one Ot renudned in force opto 
December 81, 19 75) and tmly INTUC, 
HMS and NFTTU agreed on the terms 
of aettlement. But ware die lama 
lhaiuelvea dead aftn dwt aettlemant? 
It li true that die agraame n t bdped 
tbe IJMA but the very ttst ctanSe of 
1974 agreament read: “A comenlttaa 
of fbnr repreae n ladvea , from Central 
Trpde Union Or^aniaBtloiia and an 
-Niml nundiar of rap r a^a ^d Y w tnm' 


die IJMA with Labour kfirtater. West 
Bengal, aa fihaimiait will ba aet up. 
TUa Goonntttae will rtalt audi mUa 
where. In dm opinkm of 4a unions or 
in the opfadon of the manacement, 4e 
relevant clauses of '4*' J<da Indatiy- 
wisa agreemant of May 1972 have not 
been fully and tatU4ctorily implemen¬ 
ted. Tbii oommittee will eomidafe 4e 
woik within, tour mon4* bom the date 
of diif Agreement If tbare is any 
diaagreemant between tbe parties or 
amongn 4e members of the committee, 
the decision of the chsirman In this 
respect shall be 8na] upon all oon- 
cemed”. No doubt 4e badU settle¬ 
ment slang wi4 many odier vital areas 
as featured In the.hfay 1972 agree¬ 
ment is missing in the 1974 settlement; 
but it makes ka presence fdt throng 
the foimatian of commidee — which 
perhaps 4e dTU people do not dis¬ 
like much, u tfata 1979 agreement too 
is overburdened with committees. 

According to Niren Gbosh, ‘Hlie 
Ilagbuna4 Baddy Award could not be 
clinehed because IJMA made It a 
breaking pdnt. And it was not pos¬ 
sible to prolong the strike for anodier 
So days or more'. This is no explana¬ 
tion at all; also, why Nlien Ghosh is 
so much concerned wi4 4e pOMlbUity 
of prolongation of the atrike is not 
cldar. Hardships to workmen? Do 
uiuonwalas bother about diem at all? 
Psihaps Niren Cho4 wants to batgrin 
on how efecdvdy and shrewdly one 
ctn surrender to IJMA. Other oentrel 
trade uniona nude the surrender in 
1974; and now (3TU has folknved 
suit If the toue on ila|Jbuna4 Reddy 
Award Is sdD aVvs even after 4e 1979 
agreement as Ifiren Gimb wants us to 
believe, It wu not deed dther after 
the lettlemeiit in 1974. Let us any- 
w^ wait and sec what efforts bis or¬ 
ganisation wQl. make for. die Impleraen- 
tatton of W«ghiiMth Baddy Award. 

Niren Gboah's mnaiks on the intro¬ 
spective nktera of the eg t eement only 
undeilihe the gollty contcieiioe of 4e 
CnU. Oti his own admiislon. CTTU 
did not went to go on strike In 1977 
or in early 19^ but it waa not only 
4a floods that infiuencad 4at daoi- 
sfcm. AetusBy, all 4at CITU wanted 
wM an atmoigilwra ef strike — i^mh 
the strike..Kamel Ssrior at CITU even 
tried, to ildioale the e4ar snioM wb<> 
demanded an early stdka at dm 404 
anano] oanforenoe df ^'ffCMU (QTU). 


L^ER TO EDITOR 


And wdian the strike Onelly occurred, 
erru’a sense of tlming too was ■ttntr- 
.glcally wrong. After the prolonged 
woric-ftoppage by 4e bargemen, which 
couaed tremendous stockpiling of jute 
goode, IJMA actually welcomed foe 
strike. 

As regards IHR, what a veteran legal 
marxiri like Niren Ghoeh has said can 
best be described u childifo. Does a 
state government have any power to 
implement laws diat do not suit foe 
interesis of 4e employers? The answer 
is ‘No*. Dceeiis of Minimum Wage 
Acta have remained unimplemented be. 
cauae those that wfll be adverariy 
affected have gone to courts and the 
state govemment bu been no more 
than an onlooker. Had the Left Ftont 
ministry revoked the Bay ministry’s 
ordeii under DIR on Bhottacharya 
Crnmnlssion, the IJMA would no doubt 
have rushed to the High Cburt for an 
interim injunction. But what harm 
would have been diere if the controver¬ 
sial isaues, particularly foe DA (which 
Niren Gkosh hu thought wise not to 
discuss) had come to the surface? What 
is die use of keeping die Bhstttcharya 
Coihmislon'a reconunendatloos in daik- 
ness? The shelving of these rtcom- 
mendsrions and the icceptsnce of the 
1979 DA fbransila is nothing hut vlttnsl 
acceptance of the principles underlying 
the recoimneiidatioos of the Bhootbalin. 
gam Report. Again, has the state gov¬ 
ernment any power at all to implement 
tbe tripartite agreement? Fast experi¬ 
ence uys, ‘No’. 

Niren Ghosh appears to attach much 
hnpoTtaJice to “winapng foe demand for 
houae rent allowaiice”; but what he has 
■id regarding CmTs alleged protest 
about “Element of House Rent Allow-, 
ince' 4at wu incorporated in 1972 
agreement ia a blatant lie. All the 
unions including BCMU agreed on the 
terms of minimum wage (including, 
fnler alia,, the House Rent component) 
without any note of dissent as per 
clsiiae S/1/1 of the 1972 agreement 

And when Niren Ghosh daims that 
the ‘’ st a tus quo on workload tiU the 
Workload Committee makes its recom- 
roendatiops” is actually “s gain'*, one 
is tempt^ to question Niren Ghosh’s 
credibility to rep r e sent the inteiests of 
woskraen. In fact, IJMA legsNsed its 
incteaud mrilaad dmnigh foe 1979 
a g teame a t end CTTU still asks workers 
to bellavc dmt they have “won". 

Totm Bsau 

Ghlontta 
Inly M) 


im 



Politics hy Arithme^ 


THE long-apeeiad hot bippued, md 
wMi a jpeed tbit hu oranriMbiwd the 
comCortabJe eilculetioni of pditicUu)f 
and pundits, Tbe govemmeat of 
Morerli Dcitl 1* i gmwr whatever tbe 
changiag matheoittiet 9I floor craniag, 


very oU aod baa Wnied 61 a Janata 
party. Ckarty, It «be Mft aSow dMof 
aelvea to be idaya4. atonod liy Cteian 
Singh*! 4bpr-eroaaart dad dpabk- 
dealen, then we .pro In for a maailve 
d aa t a bfli iatloa. So far. flian am no 


ll.'lo etovO tf die daeooontlo precagi Ja 
reduead to ndWe. 

Xctudlyr it Awfld V <CV*»»t that 

lU'dlgeated coaUttao ’ govanniddl^ td 
wbicli we am aoar haholdeD,. cab' tt; 
pieeeBt a tmogndoiv waabonlng io 


abataodoii. hoiee-tncling and plain 
boollganiam. At tbe aame' time, aU 
over the aub-eoatinent there la an anger 
devaloping about the Inconveteoee of 
New Delhi and ita exduaive obaaaalan 


Indieationa that anyone la ipdng to 
attempe to halt that allde to dlaancT. 
Even the aomevdial eaudoui fiabngnna 
la willin'... 

What la urgently heeded in Ae pte- 


witbont Ae Jnnaitt of mlnfaman pro¬ 
gramme and perqiiecittvaa, cm be .ea- 
plolted by gatemif powet to Prolaet 
daddona which are not In Ae istertit 
of the anb-candnant or tbe SouA AaUtt 


wiA poiver and what it brfna in tbe 
way of privilege, profit and patronage. 
The capital la lean ae the aei^c focua, 
and the Infecrion now pervedea Ae 
body politic. Mofarfi Deaai. wiA bit 
bead in the douda, haa become a 
aymbol of inn.goveii]fnent. 


cent political dUorder la an IntalUgint, 
viabla combintllim working for Ae 
eetting up of a coalition government of 
national unity eretading the two major 
ekmenta of diaruptlaa — the CbngfD 
and the BSS. Suib a government, eveo 
ta a kind of caratakar luttll the 1982 


region. TOA the gnateit of eeia, maJCa 
poUticaf fbrmatlonf can become hor¬ 
ribly depend on the na^setiOM 
of dny gioiipi holdfaig mlBtail votei. 
Ihlt, tooh h a factot la betf mdiig 

to be aneraaed even aa pobtlca' by 
nwtbeanatlca takei mot fW dli^ 


The crlaii in DNhl, Inteaae aa ever, 
la moat educative. Deputy Prime 
Mhiliter Charm Singh'a acting through 
that political adventnier. HiJ Narain, 
organjaaa tbe mdodramatic dcfectiona 
of the BLD. BAind-the-aecnea com- 
paota promlaa mini levplta In the Socla- 
liat and CFD lonnationi. A fritemi- 
aatlon la laondied with Congreaa fac- 
tiont — indeed. It la even auggeated 
that the Cong(l) ft being held aa a 
aecret rcterve. When the arithmetic la 
dooe it la leallaed that Motarli it not 
drat eoaily ditlodged. No one really 
wantr daatabillaation In the absence of 
an alternative. 

Soon, the Ung-makera are break- 
fatting and limching and dlaing and 
cofieelng with the CF](M), the AIADMK, 
and the Akalit. Ptriitica by arithmetic 
ctcatea such altuatiant, wiA the poUti- 
cTan asking what thire la In it for hhn. 
rt la at thla atage, when minority groups 
■re leen wlA the whip hand (whidi 
meani a lot in politleil) that moves 
begin to talvage the Janata party, 

Th4 Sociallstt, we are told, will hold 
firm and work for itihility, Tbe CFD 
la urging that the Jana Sangh meoibers 
give up thsir BSS membership, ■ itep 
that would parauide even the BLD 
defectors to mconalder Aeif position. 
Aral Behati Vafpayen, and aoma twenty 
of hia siipportera, are prepared to take 
tha plunge, but feel "iioUrad”. 


eicctiana, couM be^n to lay the foun- 
datlona for a reatnicturiog id our poUtl- 
eai, eoanomlc and admlniatniivt lyatem. 
Without a more Intelligent framework 
of governance, np parnrutaticiu and 
combhutlana by the political maflre- 
matlciant are gahrg''to werk. 

It la for thla reaton that any attempt 
to indulge in an advaitnriit call for a" 
mkl-tarm poll ia dacried. Mocartl 
Deaai haa played vB tUs fear. A mid¬ 
term poll can only yield an even more 
oonfuaed aftuatlon rgtven the parameters 
wlthla which we are hmetioning today. 
President Sanjiva Beddy’a active inter¬ 
ventions in ^ current situation bavt 
unfoRunately been interpreted aa an 
attempt to eatablirir Pc^enfa JtnlA 
You cannot blmna the ineaperiencri 
MA of today for fnenping to thla eon- 
cluaion — but, then, all the more 
reeion for more matufe gul.dance from 
Baahtrapatl Bhtvan, 

But we have moved far from matu. 
lity Si can be aean frerp the raidar- 
griduite antica of t>ur MH. It 
tahe considerable woric witUn the paU. 
tlcal for tn i t i on a to convince them that 
the game of mhiiatarial chain la not 
going to provide Iht aolntlona wt are 
leaking to our ptcblema. If the crisis 
is educative In Ala rtQwiS, and alio 
' warns fonnatioaa liha -Ae BSS and tbe 
Congfl) that eonapintorial poBtiei wlO 
not p^', than maybe Aare ii tome polh 


lined coaUdan ayitcna can pacvMt 
Chis. Hence' Ae mounting Intet^ in 
a government of naAmal unlrir 'made 
pcaifirle by the gcowhig laolatlon Of 
the RSS and Ae Congfl). 

Approafanately, Acte thon^ta are 
paa slng throng our beada whmt the 
Cartel hu been totally wlAont water 
For two daiya fbUowIng aabetam by. 
■trildng worken. Even Farilamcnt haa 
sdjourned. Every atrike A tba CapHal 
la accompanied by sabotage. Co^tows 
have also Bouilahed wlA tbeae tac^lca. 
It took a great deal of effort to get 
Indira Gandhi to naliae the dangers 
Inherent A Ala land of TV activity 
when the was Prime MlAater. As for 
tbe preaant'bunch of necaa one doeant 
know who is going to take Ao dad-' 
lAna. But, then, tbe flabblneM and 
petty mlndedness ia general. WlAcas 
what hu been happeuAg - over the 
power crisil A Wear Bengal. At tUt 
rata, the tendency ia natural on the 
part of the public to take advantutjiri 
ateps. Sabofage, buhlngi, hold-upa, 
defiance, back-chat and whatever la 
easy. What preveate a politictl getting 
together to utafsllih essential ground 
rules for democratic fru)etlonAg?"niay 
do not edst at flit momant. May be 
aeiioua coalitAn poUtloa win balp aa 
along All road — walk In advance of 
1882. 

Jidv M 


Politics by the procanes of aritlanetlfl 
cannot be otherwlae. Each Action 
leader hu an^ UcM and dltUkea 
Cliaian Singh "cannot stonudi Jagflvto 
Bam. jagjlvan doeia’t talk to 

TB Chavan. Ewyaitt hat had eaotagh 
of Moniji Decal, ta|t glipy caak agran 
about his ra p lacat y t. The maty fr 





Stfiteiiig at Umi Leash 


The iMingwiwnt u ilio crijliiring tk* 
jnteiuial for growth in othw mg to 
'«ssnnd baiiici*. MeanwbJt, dbrti 
oontinae to be nude to improve ibe 


tefaud ct S5 per cent, it ooeeted aSO 
timee egefaut tSS bmet p rovto uiT y. In 


INDIAN HOttLS COsHfAtit, hmdng 
eopnoieelaiwd the MU Tat, 1i oen- 
ddeting the uuiifti n otion of enother 
hotel In Hoabty wheto n eovete tfitft- 
ege «f roonu c g n t litti ee.' MaetMddle, 
dm managoniint li trying to esetlernte 
the ooovletion of other proiaoti locfa 
eg the oonetruotion of BeoiuM Hotel 
end du ttanefomutlon of the Wait 
End Hold, Ban«doie, into e ttmxt 
botd end to g ed a t e lly enlarge tte Th) 
oUn of hotels in India and Uitaed. 
J S P Tata, dialnntn. aaaa growing 
oppoetunitles for Indiaii hotel Industry, 
whldi bu devcloiied ma i iS^i ie ut es* 
■ertlae of the higheet International 
itandaids. He has also ones again 
.lUnted out the inadeqnata growth of 
botd aooDininodathm m Indie and her 
observed that nrdasi a Ba)ot «nd ana- 
tained progranmM of oonatmction oi 
new botd facUltlee u uadartaken dur¬ 
ing the next five yean, vgto a milUon 
foreign vuiton a year win be diverted 
CO other oaaatnai and Inet to India 
along with fdteigai^ axdiniga earntegi 
of Ra 500 ciorea. According to the 
Central governmenth statietice, by 
1986 the number of fanbn vialtors to 
India wotdd ceaeh SAtT minion, to 
aecommodato whom, about 7SA00 
rooma wU be requited in '‘^pprovad’' 
botda as agiinit 18A1I rocmf 
at the end of 1^78. As the num¬ 
ber expected in 1063 u 1A3 million 
dm number of rooms teqdred dmn 
would be about 47A00. An extra 
98,000 rooma wdl be taqulred to 
be provided by 1963 and 84,000 by 
1886, an average of 6,750 addidomil 
roams a year wfaerasi tite number of 
rooms idd»d during 1876 vres a mete 
680. Tata has reiterated hla pfc« dut 
dir hotel indnstiy be recognised at a 
eiority mdiutty and be granted fiscal 
and other benafite snowed to odier 
priority IndiUttiea. 

QIC addsved daring 1976-78 the 
bigfaeet growdi ofteveimelBlti 78-yeai 
cemer, but tamnsie in proflt was lees 
tban uhet wu eddcved InAepterioua 
teer bemuse of dm heavy pte-«alnmia- 
toning expenditute on the DaOd TU 
wUsh coma into perthd cpmatlen in 
October 1978. Iha atentMDy*S fatatene 
'tqunded from Rs 13.77 ocotas to 
Be 16Aa croua mod gcots pioSt in- 
weeSed ftom Re 4il7 oaeM to Bs 4.79 

r a.. Net pnRl b ^ a. 7 l» eroree 

1.8» osons) and Avi^ nahi- 


addltiOD, the hoard has penpoaed ieaiie 
of bottui ihatea eil a font-for-flee 
baala. The board hu' recorded lb in- 
Untkm to pay a dividend of “not leu 
than 16 pet eenf on die enlarged 
cmdtel after Ishis of boons sbarea. 

BOITANN/A BlSCurrt name h pro¬ 
posed to be changed to 'Bntanida In- 
duetitei* since the company win be 
extensively engaged hs new and diver- 
eifled activities. It hsa been Issued a 
letter of intent by g ov e rnm ent to nn- 
dertake mamtectar# cf toya-basad 
producte. The proieat b In te nded tobe 
eetaUbhed In MP. The conspany also 
has a letter of intent for raanufiicture 
of anthraquinoim end b oagoUating to 
secure appropriate tedmology bnt the 
footwear pcc^act, which b eiport- 
oiiented, b fadng reconsidered, as the 
foreign coUeborator b not p r epaied to 
movide a firm commitment of ofiteke. 


qnaUty and to enlavge the range of die 
en etl n g prodnoti. The oompany b 
dsvdoptag low priced Ugh protela 
bieoniti for dm poorer eecttone of dm 
society. A r eae erch and devetapmant 
cantre ha been establbbad with faci- 
Httei to develap and maiket spcciahty 
and nutnthm products. The centra 
wfll be fully e q u ip ped to carry cot 
work not only for the company but 
also oveneu firms angeged in food 
mamitecture. The co m pany dras hopa 
to earn foteign aidumge by ole of 
(odmology afatoad. BntennU achieved 
good lasnlb with higber sabs and pro¬ 
fits during 1878-79 In tpit» of dlsriqi- 
tion In prodnction at Somfcgy and 
Madna brancha on account labour 
unrat Profit "wigt"* however, shrtak. 
Dividend of 15 per cent on the enfalged 
capital u itin cov er ed over two tana 
by earnlnp. The conpany'a opoib 
increeaed from Be 487 cnew to 
Rs 5.60 croras. Froxen foods eipotb 


increased by 3L£4 per cent (allowing 


Vm HtMTa Cgg^Hiia 



(Be in Lakha) 


Indisn 

Hoteb 

Btitenlita 


Latest 

Last 

latent 

Laft 


Yaar 

Yaar 

Yaar 



31-3-T8 

Sl-3-78 

81-3-79 

Md-up espOd 

807 

541 

570 

SO 

307 

338 

442 

881 

720 

45 

45 

452 

528 

45 

45 

^ iSlR Term bestowtegs 

Gross tod assets 

1788 

1314 

* 1106 

loss 

Nst tod Mste 

1268 

888 

688 

SOS 

ransnt MsUBWa „ 

55 

34 

207 

111 

421 

315 

834 

1858 

CbiW osteb ^ 

IjuAj 

gWIWM 

881 

68 

527 

41 

1317 

390 

2155 

320 

Book dskli e 

438 

438 

540 

418 

Net alas 

1632 

1377 

5082 

4578 

Odur tenoaa 

11 

15 

106 

98 

Bmt auMd «Mi 

315 

244 

2550 

2320 

Waga 

383 

218 

600 

485 

bitaml 

81 

50 

3 

4 

Crass profit (+)/loir(—} 

479 

417 

543 

528 

DifintdBllA fMvfertflB 

69 

54 

88 

89 

Tbx pravWoB 

140 

194 

275 

273 

to jwft f-ei/lottf-l 

270 

00 

160 

3 

200 

166 

37 

nwfital*" 

142 

98 

88 

81 

Anaeog 

P 5 

E 83 

5 

83 

P — 

E 05 

88 

■ale (pa aagi) 

P 9A 

E 25 

33 

25 

P — 

E 15 

U 

^Com (toa) 

SJSO 

155 

101 

112 

totes (tit esal) 

Cteg paali/sda 

2314 

3338 

1372 


to pralt/enpRal eoplspai 

31.84 

Mie - 

14A0 

toinlntteaibMM 

371 

128 

7J7 

7JB 

Wtoa/teiM 

17A3 

1389 

1L85 








) (A praeeMlng lad expot^ 

of qiAli^ I»adBclk-*t prtmiom p ri en. 
Tlw product InM of the fr o i en foodi 
diviiion it being widened. Tile poeil* 
bQfly of bnddrik witer {arming foe 
aWmpa it alio being examined to 
augment luppljr of thi< acarce raw 
matadal. The management is concerned 
about die ImplameataHan of the new 
indnetrla] policy, which provides for 
reiervatlon of production of bahety 
itame for the amaU scale sector. The 
new rules notified early this year ley 
dowA certain criteria for the cndotae- 
ineat of productiva capacity hi the or¬ 
ganised sector for reserved items and 
involve drastic curbs. The stipuisOon 
that prod u ction capacity of luth units 
In the organised sector will be restiic- 
isd to a level achieved piicn: to Anguit 
19H will heva the effect of underutl- 
lisntlon of the capacity of thcie units. 
The new ehslnnim, M M Sahharwal, 
o b se r ves diat Ae obaemnce of nutri- 
ttonai end hygienic standards in pro- 
ductioo and pacfoigitig is of great im¬ 
portance in food products. The or¬ 
ganised aeetor hat a q>eeial tcria to 
play by virtue of Iti espertlie and the 
feeiUttH aveilable to it under research 
and devdopment actlvitiei, Sahharwal 
hopes that In die oontext of tbeM con- 
dderatloas, the goven u nan t will review 

' the lilt of food produete now reserved 
for email scale sector. 

I SHBEEStWAS COTTON MILLS hes 
dwwa improved perfamanoe for 1S78 
with s grass prafit of Hs S7 IsUu 
sgdatt Rs SI lakhs in the previont 
year. After degneciatioii, there is e net 
pnSt of Rs so Isldis against a net loss 
of Rs 27 lakhs in the previous year. 
Tba profit hm been utUised to reduce 
the accumulated kisa to Ra one ctore. 
Ths company bad the advintogt of 
fuU exemptioa from the dbBgatlon to 
prodnce controOed cdoth upto Septem¬ 
ber IBTB after which die schesM wai 
dfeccadnued. But the miOa faced an 
‘TUsgal" strika by woriunen in the 
flnIkWng and packing department tor 
4S ibys, nhldi led to accumulation of 
tmftnished and loose stoda of cloth and 
dlilocatlon of anle and diatributlon of 
ololh with an advene.impact odAroric- 
ing fundi. The dates of redemption of 
the flret end eeoond leries of deben- 
turee are p r oposed to be extended from 
1078 to 1987-88 end from 107040 to 

^ 1B6P-90, reapecttvcly, by Increasing the 

rate of interest to 11 per cent per an- 
nism widi effect from the beginning of 
1070. The c ompeay is awaidiig eoh- 
a«M of the Oaptioller of Capital Iseuae 

, in tUa ragard. 
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tndustrilriizattoh in thdia 

Growth and Contliot m ' 

Private Corporata Sector 1914-47 

RAJAT K. IW9f 

Thli inr-reaeMiM etudy eoAsIden ell the Inteielaieil hWo fte d. 
eeonomic, paddeat and cpHurai facton tlHd InBuertced the pattern 
at daveiopment Wtth MM oaea atudlaa t* tha grewth c« louitaan 
enicM InduiWaa, It anaiysat why India, which was aWa to tpihd a 
aubalantlal Indiiairlal mtraalfuetura wihi a ttrongta Indiganaus 
alamant than moat undaidavalopad eountriaa, rtmalnad oha of ifia 
pooraat countriat ol tha world and, aa aubaaquant dayalqpmanit 
ahcwad, pKtfidiy dep e ndent on the tWeeL 43 ttbim ttt W ■ 

Peasant Strugtfas in India 

Edited by A..ft. DESAI • 

The book esamlnee various tribal and paaaant upriaint^^and 
stnigglaa that truptad ovar Uia paal Mo Mindiad yaarg, both 
againat laudal ovarlords and cokmlaUam, and. alao axamihat tha 
;raapontat se’waiiotia social and poliUoal arganlialioiw 
to aueh slnigglae. It sM datoribaa flia r aa p on a aa of Gandhi, tha 
Indian Nailanal Congraaa. tha Comnwnlal Party aa aral M othfr 
groupa and partlet to tha upaurga d tha paatanby. 

Thla book llflt a vital gap In tha undantandlng of Indian aoelaty by 
highlighting ^tamatieally tha numaroua paaaant and tribal ravoila 

thalr UmltaUcpt and potanUalt. It axpMae tha myth ol tha 
■tiadllionaliy patalve paaaanby' by damonatmting tha vKaHam d Bit 
paaaania arid bfoals In oppedng teroM whioh hava etivnd to 
aupprsaa ham lor eanhiriaa. Aa 140 

The Poverty Curtain 
Choicee Third World 
MAHBUa Ul'hAQ 

Thla slgnilleafd contribution to Bw ounanl dabala en a New 
Intamatlenal Economlo Order not only preeents the case d tha 
Third WorM lor a draatlc idsbuehiring d Bia saMlng uwrld ordar, 
but also dataRe oancreta and etimtrialing piBppaa{|B lor action by 
tha imtmetionai ewnmunhy. Not evaryono wig Iliad oWiar Bw 
analysis or Bta prepoeale bi Bila booh to he diffirVy a c ca p tablo 
No ona. hompvar/srlU bBabtatofgnaiiatha Idgle d tie maeatHng 
or Its deeply disturbing meeeagc. 'Paper As SS 

The Piinciplee of Practicat 
Cost'Benefit Analysis 

ROBERT SMOOEN h ALAN HHUJAMS 

This is an bitteduetion, aooaealWa to noivoeonemiats aa wall aa to 
•eonomlsts, to Bia praclloa d eost-banattt aralyalt. It bagbw (ram 
a discusalon ol linanoial gpptalaaL Tha dattngtdtfilng MMutm d 
cosHianaM dmiysla are Bwn ktueduoad p r ogmaelvely. Piaolleal 

esampla# arruaad whanavar poeeBria to aid me axpoaHton. At40 


advdy. Piaeiieai 
espeeHton. At40 
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tbtt lb* orioH’ iMdmbip lud limit 
cMM^ttid iMlf to tijirtto af BMk. 


Btidc Wi^ Agrcieiiient 


FfUOB to lliV *11 Mrit .div^ btt. 
wfeM bwfc uinp)nji(wi mi IjpuMti w*w 
ftotiad bp jdluiMll Tlw yeu IQM 
wttBMtod « %to«B^ rito to pdOM. 
TMi rito toto ato' rwifliMiitM ,to* to 
abfto snlaly da* to di* tfUty acnvQ*. 
tiM of dte oQMoaer nice todoz. 
Thtliubmit die oeowtijr Ami* weie agt- 
to dpBi and wllih la t atn^M^**. Bank 
BinpViaieto too watopeit of dtepe ibtog- 
i*L IMr niHfaiiey oonpODed baok- 
•m and p o to t tooBot to adtde mattata 
thanigh. tdpardte maiiiHnp. Ilia im- 
mediato Impaot of it waa a ange tn- 
aoaie to Itou of totertoi leUeC. Hi* 
108S tripailte aatdanant, dal flat ooa 
of ft* ktod, gave bgidc otoplayaM ooat- 
tkfenlile baaeAti. Tbe aaoood Upar- 
tlto acttiemant aiilvod at to Sacomber 
19T0 am alia pnoadid by agitattooa. 
However, imUhn on eadar oecadom, 
thaie wai no apadflB d—and or darter 
of damanda exoopt oartala broad 
dcananda for merper of a porthm of DA 
with baaic pay, keprovameiit to booie 
rent aDowance (HRA), exteialon of the 
baxaBt of IQIA to ^ en^oyaea oCber 
than tfaoM to rural ateaa, and atodica] 
beoeBti. 

Ibe dacpentog of the eooiamic criaia 
once again led to un pr eeedeoted ttfm 
to pticee to the early atvaottoi, Tbia 
time da govarnmaot laoncbed an all- 
out offenaive agitoit die woiktog elan. 
It began widi die itmg^ of Indian 
AMlnae worken Wbldi wai put down. 
Then came tbe Hallway drike and tba 
government laiied-tbe bogey of totga- 
nlied veiaua unoripuiiaed aactor' and 
‘hiidi waga lalande veiaua maai povarty 
and unem^oynieat’. In tbia aitnatton, 
unlike in da pdit, no attenqit waa made 
to build up a movement of li«nkmii by 
tbeir leadaidilpi Baokmen'a damanda 
remained only «n paper. Widi tte 
caning of Emeigeney, da 
ware conaigned to odd atocagt and to- 
ataad da AB-ln^a Bnadnyaae' 
Aaaadattoit (AIBBA) begad' paopagating 
that da fiat toak bdfere bankdt*^ ^ir** 
to fi^ ‘faadam’ and. 'teacdan! tafbet 
don atiive fior wage ^ taotoeato ■ or 


mnd. Ifowever, da . agitattona to 
pacembe r IB77 led to tgtpartita talka 
uai tUi atamad an aditovenwot com- 
perad to da earlier atand of da Indian 
Beifa' Aaaoohdoa (IBA), r gr a a enttog 
da benkeia,,of irfuitog to even b^ 
tafia on the qiMtion of waga ravitoMi. 

Even whlla da talka wen going on, 
the faankea Inalated tbat r celling on 
paymmit of DA must be accepted aa a 
pra-oonditfmi for any-fordar tafia. The 
tafia went on thnw^ioat 1078, bnt dl9 
not produce any reanig ..Agltattone took 
ptooe to Decem b or wtdi wide 

pubUclty given to, da gavenunent’a and 
beekeo’ indatence on a oelfing cA DA 
aa a mutt to the new oMuged pay acaies 
be t wee n Ri 700 and b 000, beyond 
wfakh Bmlt aa DA would be paid. Tbe 
bank omidoyeea' untona toaiated that 
vrage rpdoc^ and waga beeae would 
not be aoceptedi they argned that die 
edettog DA formula had been opera¬ 
tive einoe 1901 and diat a fomml* 
wUch had bald good for more dm* 10 
yeara would not be allowed to be 
altered. Under die aefaeeae of DA pie- 
valeilc siioe 1901, for every liae of fmir 
pointa in die All-India Cona um e r Fiioe 
Index, clerical' ataf wart paid 3 par 
cent of ditor baelc pay aa DA and aub- 
ataff 4 per cent of tb^ bMio pty. 

The December agitattone once agun 
led to gevpnunent totervaotion and 
oondltotton afibi t a , due to wUch the 
unioni' plan for ali-oet ectien from 
February IS, 1970 Wa^ 'pbt off todtfi- 
riitely. The toran of die condUetloa 
agreement arrived at to January 1079 
are indeed aifinificant and deaerve to 
be quoted; 

(1) Full neutraligtton in DA will 
be contitmed to bo given to dm 
anbordinete atoff aa bitnerto 
without «ny tapering whateoever. 

<fi) No tapering, odiar dton wAnt baa 
alMecto been ag ma d upon, aUIl 
be upgta In imgiect of 

DA payaUe to th* derlcto etaS. 

(3) The ■eattement will be ao worked 
oat that tbe annual addUtonai 
coat thereof in ladaeca of wmh- 

M S3ta eMAot 

banhi wS nat. taSaMT Ba 80 


atraggle agripat Vial'of bansk. TUi ... 
appromfii penfotad nuidh afam.the ]«• ^ 

i>V of dn EnMrg|aio)r. Of ceuai, theta 
wore aghattona totenaittandy la IVfi- mneonny. 

pHT:.1*9?. 


Imaaa laiaid bK fith trvttan Banto 

iSedatton a|to M S riie d 

to arrive at a aintdlenent ahant- 


JTet toe unions were oondnetiag aa 
agitidon for leiafofog dto axhdag 
fonMla of DA payaaead. TUa aapaet 
aunt be hapt in aiM to andcixtiiid the 
conoe of dm hegwlatlan tbat foB ewed. 
Tbe bankaa inaliWd that otiliag on 
DA ahonld be acoaptod at the level of 
Be BOO to dm new pey retie. Aeotp- 
tance of dda would bM omiaed wage 
leductioa, which far baak am i Oo ya a 
with over 10 yearn of atrviee would 
have bean ea much aa Be US. On die 
odor hand, far emgilnyne with eerviee 
bet wae iu aeven and 10 yeara, the wl^ 
tocrw aee would have hem a nneninal 
4 per cent, tbat la, about Ba 2S to 
Bi SO, and for thaw with aarviee apto 
for yearn the Incieme would have been 
0 per cent, I e, Ba SO to Ba dto The 
nb-ataff, however, were to get a 10 par 
cent iacteasa in wagea. . 

It ahoidd abo ba noted dat of the 
additional Ba 30 cioiea dot waa to be 
paid to banbnan, not ail waa to go |nto 
dieir talce-homa pay. Of foe Ba SO 
croiea, ovre Bi 10 crorat woidd go toe 
l et i i e me u t benedts, which tnefo da d 
Ri 5 crone towarda provident fond 
contribuHana byJmnia, Ba 3A> crane 
towaidi fatuity and 'Ba 17 croraa to¬ 
warda peoafam for State Bank itaf. 
Fbrditr, Bx 4 cmrea would go to w ar da 
medical banedla and Ba OJi ctnrta >p- 
waidi IBIA. Thia would leawi Ra 0JB 
crorat far wage Iniirfoaa. Of dde 
agaiii. Re 5 crone WMild be deducted 
to lieu of employoce' oontributioa to 
provident fund. Tbia would leave 
Ra 4JS crarea in tba*buidt of 33 hdeh 
cmploynei aa net wage Inrreeee. Tbe 
amount of Be SO crorat wae arrived at 
on dm prarampden dun tapering at 
Be 700 and Ba 900 would ba agreed to. 

The queedon now before tbe taedtr. 
ahlp of die unioni wee how to face 
dm employoat and adl, the ag re em ent 
to tfatm, whan dwre waa to be an actonl 
rednetkm la wagw for certain catego- 
riea of banknmn. After co nal de i able 
dalibcratione, it wae affeed that diln 
ahould be aome medlflation in tbe 
dle ti l b o tton of tbe fundt. Tboa it waa 
agreed that for dti^'Aat year only SO 
pet cent af the prnpiifnhgjJufid payable 
under the new paqr-ecelee^wnitol be cet; 
in the aaoond year 00 par hiht.,ai4ald 
be cut, and Ifanre a fter the ret ula r pro¬ 
vident fund de d net h in wnUU be ate^. 
By tola, no immedUto reduction in 
talm hnma pay would be fWt 

Wbah the deUberrilonf bed r reehe d 
tbia atage, the' gavenarari of India. 




irtKRWjMOi^ 

US JSooBOi^e 


SUKING die ewriy P*rt ft ISTO' the. 
■js belanee ot Pvmatt * 

lignifictnt tum mind. Hw turhen ge 
nurkett itnngtheiied In >£i»Diir od the 
JS doDar and, u a (Mnlt, iha US' wM 
■blc to pay oA lU osManfins wraA 
debt! to foreign oentiel bankf. ^Ite 
JS had bou^ the eqnlvaleitt of f U 
liUlini in foreign carrendea on die 
New York market end «f ebont $ S 
jilUon In foreigD cnnpndee from oor- 
reqioiideata, mainly from Geutache 
Sundeobahk and the Swiae Ne Hon a l 
Bank. The rmpaymeitti by the Federal 
Reaerve to the DnitadM Bimdeehank 
were aixnal to $ 4.4 billloa hi reapect 
of its DM debt end to Swito National 
Bank ecpial to 4 4S7 miUioo In laapaot 
(d ita Swiar FYano debt. The Traeenry'a 
Exchange StahlUiarton Ftand 
alib repaid the equivalent of 4 613 
million to the Detdsdie Buadariiaiilc 
and of 4 613 mlUian to the Swiae 
National Bank. After repayment cl all 
theaa awap debts. Incurred mainly after 
1971, the Fede^ Beeerve and ESF 
were able to add 4 1.1 bOUon equiva¬ 
lent to die foreign currency baUncee, 
which totalled 4 6.3 billion equivalent 
as on April 30. 

The change in the position of the 
dollar, it has been claimed, refiects to 
one extent the growiag ooafldence in 
the measures taken by the US in 
November 1978 to oortact the ex- 
ceadve depredation of the dollar. In¬ 
flow of doUats was encouraged by high 
interest rates on dollar denominated 
assets In the US and the relative calm 
on the Eoropean foreign exchange 
medmti. There wti abo co-ordinated 
exchenge market intervention by Wert 
Cemumy, Japan, Switxariand and die 
US. Thoi4d> these stepa aia officially 
daimed to ba the wwte factors Influntn v 
ing ths Improvemant in ths doOar, the 
argument is not entirely oonvlncdag. 
In fact, co-ordinated interventioii had 
bean undertaken by the US and other 
Otnttal banka on a nianber of occartone 
doting 197(h. One could, of coutae,' 
argua that die recent , hitervsndon was 
much more effective .then the devious 
onee. But, all the cime^ tfab een^ be' 
taken to be the whold' cxplmialioii for 
ths improvement in thd po d tHm of 
US dollar. 

Sosoe^bHlo diangek tddng pbot In 
the US rtnooiaf appear be lidgiiy 


nrtxmilhla te ^ etnagthealag of 
the doBer- The peilodr Uieaiing ItRT 
and tbe mdor part of' tB78 sdtaeeead 
enbatantlal axpamion ' and overheating 
pf the USr aooDomy. The direct Impaot 
of thh WM in the foraiga e x ch e n ge 
iruukete. Duti^ the early part of 1978 
and SeptaBaber-Octobw.lB?8, e xchan ge 
mukete were the victinis of hngc 
Qieodetiva mevem ents tof fonde, cnm- 
parSble to tboae that brought the ra- 
eaablisbed fixed parity Crumbling in 
the first quarter of 197& The expan- 
gianary phase Is^rttering out in the US 
while the economiei ef Westers Bnrope 
and Japan have maintalDed their re¬ 
lative upward trend. <JNP growth in 
the US was around 5 pet cent in 1977 
and .4 per cent in 197& In Japan tbe 
CNF growth rate contlancd to hover 
around S to 6 per cent during 1977 
anil 1978 while in Wert Ceimany it 
went tqi from 2.S per cent in 1977 
to 3 per cent in 1976 Aooording to 
aESS> proitetioiis, in 1979 die g^wfh 
of ONP in the US would come down 
to 2 per cent, whereas it woold remsin 
around 5 per cent in Japan end in¬ 
crease to 4 per cent in Wees Cetmeny. 
The forecaets made by tbe Nsdonal 
Institute of Economic Research also 
Indicate diet die growth of GDP In die 
US would decline from 9 per cent in 
1977 and 4 per cent In 1978 to 2.7 
per cent in 1979 end further to 3S per 
cent in 1960. The relative picture for 
lapan, Ftanoe and Wert GStmeny in- 
dlcatea that eltfaer growth fftei woold 
remain itable' around the rates ediievtd 
in tbe lart two years or show a slight 
Increase. Moit.^ tbe current indica¬ 
tors confirm the downward drlft^ of the 
US economy, while growth treads coo- 
tlnae to be fovourrtile iot fta test of 
tbe developed world. The relative 
change in ths ontlook for the US 
economy via-a-vie other oountrlee la 
bound to; get refleotsd in the US 
belipce of payments porttlon. The US 
audmiidea ate expect m notlcsffila 
Improvement in the trad# halan^ pa 
well ee'ln. the cuneu^,bdaace, in 197SS. 

Interaetin^ infligioa Jn- the US 
.qoutleinejd ,’et a doh^ rate in 
1979. Aoco^ng to die Ipi^.fliinual re- 
poft rUeahed'ln'ear^ Jme^'^ over¬ 
all Internadonel mooetary aituathm 
could be exp ec te d to in^rove or# if 
dm US sounomy cocdl ckrim la silrtion 


to tbnee of dm mafoc Emepaaa eouit- 
tries at wan as Jvan. Ona be p ur ta at 
foatnie noticed about the US economy 
dtrrfng tba- last 'four ymn is that a 
£uge part of ibe lav ert m ent dmt htf 
taW place baa not bten of a ^fpe 
that would lead to increase in out^ 
The biffi of dm capital lavrnUnaiit has 
gone ia favour of poBudoa oontto) 
mcaeuiee and impiovamant of eafaty 
and other rtindenb. Ftar example, the 
Invceiment by car iim me nlr a in retool¬ 
ing lo aa to product. etiB that sneet 
gasoline cooeomption etanderds has 
aot-lnemejad dMlr-production eapodty. 
Since andt investnmrtf do not direody 
lead to incTSMe in ootput diey srs 
generating lafittiooaty potmitiaL The 
nnemployineat level in the US con- 
dnuae to remain hl^ at about BL5 par 
cent of ^ labaot foroe, CTOimir 
prices hsM bean rleiiig at an eumml 
rate of 13 per cent in ea# 1979. 

According to the Coventor of the 
Federal Reserve Syetem, that* is 
general opectadon of eldm a enb- 
stintial alow domm or an aotnal leoai- 
•lon. According to him, hitarert latM 
es a policy weapon hem got bhintnd 
in the US as real intereit latae have 
in fact become negative. Unleee, tbere- 
fore, inflation rttes ere bnuffit down, 
intereet rntsa ta a policy weapon idll 
not oome into operation in the US. 

Pariups the moat hnpottant devdop. 
ment in 1979 in haiaace ot pt)ensati 
policy is that die US now spyeeia fo 
be lertly ooncemed eboot Iti balinoe 
of payments poaitioa os also the stitns 
of the dollar on the foreimi exchange 
market. TUs rtionld be cootraeted 
with ita earlier appveech of beaivi 
ne^ect, on die emwngiflun' tbrt doaaae- 
tic pdicy ekais reelly matters and that 
the doDar will find its own equililrtiiim 
level on the foreign Mrliangn markets, 
Acoordiiig to die latest ttmual report 
of die US, there was oosicliaive 
evidence that the US autbarltlii raaDy 
did care about the intenal end axtm- 
nsl value of dm dollar. Though late, 
the US appears to tie now agiesing 
with its Oder major OECD sUies that 
unbridled foreign madeets 

produce exaggerated movements in 
exch a ng e rates vrtiieb detrimental 
io trade fioim detemiiaed by c o mp ara . 
dvs coat advantage. Peffiape the US 
is the bit to lacagaise that, oontnry 
to what Harry Johnson a^ Milton 
t^Viedman had eo petsnseively pro mis ed, 
the freely floetiiig regime does not 
neoeaardy lead to exchange rate sUbi- 
Uty. It M not lecpiire much time ta 
reeBie die riska af living with a float¬ 
ing eichi nge rate legfana. Not oe# b 
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b mir t)i)e c€!insiness,Y'Oi^ 
caimot express our grathnde: 
so ^ gS^e yon the figures. 


1B70,e0.1 
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ti:ZA 


Figures we have attained through your continuing 
patron a ge. 

Andaswecomptoteyetanothersucoessfulyear— 
of helf^ people, small and Ug<^we redecficate 
ourselves to your service and to the serviod of 
thenatioa • _ 


ite frics^jr kuk rend ^ cerscr 
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b«d entered Into* an ag te w ne n t with 
die Boeid come time In 1074 that cs- 
jiaeait would be need for dcdgitliig 
and plann iTig . Ai a leaulf,' the Board 
.had Mved a tot of money on lyatenH 
fttidy which the Tranamiacion and 
Diattibution (TD) engineera of die 
Board did adiiactorily. But after 
■oine thne thia anangement waa dia- 
condnued without giving any reaaon, 
thou^ die DOH^ allegedly chargee 
Ri 13,000 per ayitem'^tudy while the 
SEB atatf nOed, in addition to their 
■alaries, fuat Ba 400 to do the same Job. 
The propoad to oven a oonaultancy ceil 
of the Board waa, 'it is alleged, foiled 
by persons in authority in. league with 
people of die coaaultant bm. And 
DCPL has now been again engaged by 
CESC for its Titagarh Thermal Power 
Station (TTPS). 

MGtNEEBS of ditr' Wait Bengal la not alao the load oenfn and con. The TTPS ia an interesting ease from 
leofrlelty Board (WBSEB) are np in sequent long distance trannmiaaloii is other pplpts of view as ^ell. The site 

nw. The engineers, adu were inc. no leas a source of pcofalams. How >s good for the CSSC as it Is very mncfa 

eafnlly pitted against the woihiu en in faudy designing is tbs came of spark* within the load.eentrc, biit the plant 
me 1978, have (barged the author!- ing in the escltar, limiting the output wonld be diaastiiwa for the WBSQ. 
ss with actually conspiring to wind - of a nnit to half its rated capeqity, has In lont, the location had been origi- 
I the Board. The Board oeaaed to be long been suppressed. The layout of nelly chosen by the Board for a 100 MW 
I antonomoni body the day Muftaqne the dreulatiiig water pumps and their drawing point for the C3ESC and mate- 
uisbed took over diaige aa power connections to the condenser heater dais worth crores of rupees were 
crrttery. Csptslns of the oorporste are slao defective, thereby further re- dumped by the WBSEB in sndcfoation 

Drld never did like state entry into stricdng gdneration capanlty. Pbt of CESCTi growing demand. Mean- 

e power sector and the. WBSEB aH this, the engineera Ixdd the oomul- while, die CSSC secured the Hcence 

igineera allege'that ^ authorldei taut'firm teoonslble. • for the power iflant and conirtmction 

e now all set to virtually hand over Development Corunkants JPrlvate work haa started Thia plant will 
e Board to private management. Limited (DCPL), formeriy Kulijan Cor. simply d f a t s HH ie the operation of the 

Cblliiaion of 'the antterldea nith pontlon, hhs virtually moncgudiaed all Bandel unita, forcing the totter Icy 

sted inteieata la die loiit of the evils the Jobs of p lanni ng, designing, aped- switch over to dqiending cm-reacdke 
aguing the power plants in. \Pest Bcation, tetbno-economlo survey, pur- power whhb ia nnecanafulcaL It weald 
mgal, the engineers, allege. The es- chase of materials, site aelecnion end so not bo an esaggaration to my that in 
irtiae of the engineeii of die Eleetti- on, for the jnojeets of the IVBSEB. course of time the Bandel units will 
ty Board Is ignored, white use ol The rdationship between DCH. fnd Bdd t heir way to the anctlon mart, onca 
ivate oonaultancy at much hi^iei the Electiicky Board la such that data TTPS gcea into fuh'opeiatioD. 
t is encouraged.. The engineers and blneprints supidied by the Son Materiel jneaegamant It aaodwr stea 

lote the example of SantOldlh uberc cannot be challengnd. To the where the WIBSEB Engiiieers’ Aaiocto- 
ring planning and ' faulty 'designing, example of the Bandel power stndou, lion haa been demanding a tborougb 
d not alleged indlacipilne on the at the time of inataltodini tba SEB overhauling of the system, but again 
rt of workers, are the cause of the engineen be4 tried to petanade the without any success. The Aisociatlon 
or perfonnence of die plant. The firm of oonaultanti as well es the man- had wpeated to the present Chief 
oposal of the WBSEB . Engineefe’ egeroent (d the Board not to use Mhiister to reconstitute die Board but 
wociatlon. for selecting an eras near cheatier .maMrial for the %na' stohctore, to the surprise of all, the new set-up that 
mlgunge. Instead of HuraHll,, hid i e, the ptfauuy load receiver. The came into being in February 197B was 
en reportriBy torhed down 01 ^ to 'midneen were, however, brmhsd fir from satiafaofory. The msnage- 
.lease the iiaiisvltant oampsny. San- isiito. This mi^t create havoc at Ban- ment of the Board as well is die gov- 
Idih, in sand-grid Pnrulla dlstriot, dd if tha. deciaion to twitdi the fifth enimcnt, wfaidi (tepends entirely on 
a a thermal power plant; but galtlier nnlt now under oosfstnidtion to 132 one person in power matteis, are reluc. 
rtef nor ooeL ActneUy, .the origlnnl kV jtoeteed of 220 kV to not eban g ud . tant to break the al li a nc e with DCPL. 
timate of :'1(XI0 MW gtamatfon caps- There wet no justiBoagioa for nalng As a result, same 700 cngineeis in 
iy at SantaUih had to be seelsii ifowa the cheeper variety of Baa’, which is ; WBSEB continue to be denied the 
edialy hdeguae of sh o ti to gn of water, notfafaig but a rod-Bto atrnotura that opportonity to show their skill, ubile 
tea the extotliig pfagrt may,starve to can he eerily prochie^'. within the DCPL, KB£L end ABV have sy stem a ti- 
nth if khar aUpa 'lHiPi^.lbi^ Ba^ ebuntry. ,If ^ boa^.k get tapiacad, cally crippled the Board, eren aa en- 
I'wattiy on 'Wblibk kpead',fa0tii tiiC' dm tth nnit at Bi^iM vdS have to gineers and worken of the Board are 

ni wen gi ^ Priipie who ean be run 4t 00 per cent e e pnclt y , if not blamed for dm failnreaf There to no 

' In-huUt cf mei Witeii en# teal. ‘eninnanent vdddn the Board let etiC 

hhstaneb^ The WB^ BngliMiCi' figiorigtle* tmlal^ end those who are iniMagad 






oarjitnwijB' to' tonwHfr-^Sotoee 
id offlctol ^attitudee ne*d to 'be con- 
Mive to gathangs rate gtahtlity. ,1hg.' 

ml(v«d.'abqntrieg .kw itoto 

. the view'.tlud -extamal eqnPtdum > 
n be made peariblc only il llie,do- 
ngtlc sqnUilgiunt' la (Usegept ci^-e 
lee to in proper gj)gani4pt-. . 
nie BlS-ieport is very'eo n ee ho d . 
Mint the wldegitod ei^ sqoriered^ 
iflatfon in many demteped .oenntiieg, 
stiemas diat (tonumd' ckgaeda 
■ ba cut ^ all' develaped' oduntitos . 
\, i; 

BENGAL' ' ~ 


hy^ tdfng aaitabte luamaiaa, tspeetolly 
hy- anaoeibg that the inff ga rflig coats 
of ell hppMta are iafif tefleoted'ln 
Prices that are relevant , to the oon- 
.iiunm> The. BIS sgpec^ by haplien- 
den, also 'gnggeria dint the cyoheri 
upswing la die US abetdd not. he 
eUmgsA tie . d gg eneiac e Into e “fmu- 
inriy gatertMotad" IriHritoiiy hoem. 
Odienriag tUii wonld Md to tttowefl 
ittfhtipa -all over the wprid, finally 
ending in the ooltopss Of dm imenetein- 
tgiswiiig hr the'US end a major 
warid recearioo. 


Waste of Elickstricity Board En^neers 




m not even «]laf««d to fola Am oob- 
dMHed tninlng oovtM ee ndu c t eJ 
Jadavpai Unlm t H y. In tiMM diciiBi*- 
tancei. It win nupiiie no one If the 
■ervlcai of ontilde igendee ate n> 
qnUtioned for operaflag the gu tuiid- 
nm. 

Instead of eSectively ntiUaing foe 
icrvices of foe SEB engineen> the 
anthoritlea have been parobastng ooatly 
'expertise' from diferent aouicet only 
to fritter away foe fonds of foe Board. 
It is amusing to bear the ncwi that as 
per foe snggestlaD of DdFL, foe 
Board has been reviewing favourably 
foe p rospect of oommlsaionlng a 
foeianal pow er plant at Ishmpnr in 
West Din^lpur district Islampur has 
foe same problems u Santaldlh. It Is 
far away foam coal pifoeads and 
perennial sundy of water would be a 
praUem since a rlvulent s u ppo s ed to 
be a tributary of the Mshansnda, 
which goes dry for most parts ^ 
year, has been shown as the pennanent 
source of water. 

The Plamiing and Engitteering (F 
and E) wing of the WBSEB ceased to 
function in favour of foe DCFU foe 
engineers allege. DCFL and WBSEB 
have been carrying on leolated plant 
engineering wltbont a clear perfective. 
Sometimee englneere of the Board are 
blamed for suhetendard equipment end 
material, tbou^ there is baldly any 
system of deputing them to undertake 
ehf inspection and petfom tests in 
the manufactarers’ premises nOr any 
arrangement to chedt foe materials at 
site. Strangely, people who ere 
respontible for roelntafaiing tin power 
plants have no say In procurement and 
contracting activWee In respect of 
lli|d> value technology {danta. 

Thne and again, detetionting 
industrial rdations in the Electriedty 
Board have hit newspaper hesdliiiei and 
foe general engineers operating bet¬ 
ween tf management and workmen 
have had to bear foe brunt of pieNnie 
from both aidec. If pay-acales, facili¬ 
ties, etc, lie taken into account, there 
is no justification for denying the engi- 
neen trade union ri^ts. Their conn- 
tecpaits in CESB and DVC enjoy 
better pay and amenities. 

Fiamotion has always betn a point 
of dlscontant among tiie SEB engineera 
The ebcfolcal aaghieers In particular 
complain that lb*y are denied legitl- 
mata promotloia, even after 12 to 18 
yters of servfoa. The formation of 
three cadtei of services, via, dectileal, 
mecdunioal and dvfl, baa ha]^ saseha- 


nical engfoaers in patticnlar «WI-abo 
civil engfadeen to gdii aeelority and 
admlniafoativt ecottid over foe Board’s 
eleebleal engineera.’ The pmotioe of 
reernitment from eoWde not oidy- to 
hlifoer posts but even to foe junior 
cadres is anofoar aourea cf ^acontant 
In foe last few yyaa, tire aufoorltlaa 
reernttad 'a large number of wigineiie 
from ontalde for Hi* Bendel, Gondpore 
and Santaldlh projcM wifo lalailea 
and statni higher foan fooaa of forit 
oonnterparts in the Board. TUa was 
done in completa disregard of the 
eligibiUty and seniority of foe Board’s 
electiloal eogiDcsn, wto ware not even 
allowed to co m pet e -with tim omslden. 
The WBSEB Ei)glnesn’ . Aatodatfon 
regiatered its protect agalnat tirla, ance 
again in vain. ' 

Again, the SBB^b nanagement frame; 
work fau atwaya'beaa ao foa gmanfed 
that laede of co-onUnatlen poses a big 
proUem. While foe englneais have 
been agitating over the co mp ra h enafve 
wende procedure, tiie managament is 
husy moving in tha oppotite diitctlon. 
Thus, for the construction of the 
Kolo^at Thermal Bower Station (ETPS) 
and the Baadel fifth hnit extension, the 
number of supply and eraetton contract 
paidcagea for eltolrical Bird mecdiaAical 
plant and equipment and their associa¬ 
ted sub-stems has gone up to 100, re¬ 
sulting in a sittmtion where nothing 
works. 

Meanwhik, the decision to appoint a 
general manager for the Eola^t TPS 
and the attempt to grant the KTFS 
acme sort of on antonomoni atatui has 
created much nocesincss among the 
Board’s TD personneL The move Is 
seen as a step to tftallae the cheiiabed 
goal' of the power aecrelary to bifnr- 
cate the WBSEB into two wings, one 
for genoation and the other for dli- 
tribution. But formatioD of a genera¬ 
tion board, with juriadietton only over 


foe .power stkti^ w^«>c be eWMe 
in aifoer bpen&nal of e e fomaid a l anJ 
Onaortai terms. AU over the wwM 
gtoeratloQ and dlattfontios ate fbne 
nsdar aindls alectridty' aqppbt csfitilaw 
tfona and foe cnetion of too htmr 
agendea'is bound to wmaan the power 
altuotiott in West Bengal. The JMa 
haa alraefor haen taailBg tiw fodta of 
having font power anfoorMao, CSC, 
DVC, WBSBSfi and OH* tod now fot 
gjve i i u nent w a nt s to iMite one mota. 
Why eidy onaP The Natkn ud Theimd 
Brwar Oixpontlai (NTPC) is alrsofor 
on foe aoen^ with ^ taleasa of foe 
FariUa Sepiar Thermal Bowar Plggil 
project Again, what la OH,? It la 
amtiely a gtaeratiag compa n y wlfoaait 
a diatifootiott ayetem of its own joid 
its faOnie has beoesne paoieecbUl da^ 
pile its hltfily .sepUstioatad maedrinary. 
What wa need for aUfols imd vifok 
operation of tim power idtota' la e 
linide imagnted coipotation inatoad 
ct many. 

Ceming bade to tiie engineera, tiieir 
repeated attempti to leonia an Inter¬ 
view wifo die Chief kflnlater have 
proved abortive and rapree nnt a ti ona to 
foe power aecretaiy hove yielded nega. 
five resuhe. Some time in Mtidi this 
year, repicaantatlvea S the engineeta 
reportadly met him aad handed over a 
IS-polat draft pragnmnm for the eiec. 
five ntUlaation of power plants. Among 
other thlnga, they suggested minfanlaa- 
tion of depcadoice on ontaide, ccoanl- 
tancy agaioiea| foil ez^oratioo of 
SEB eapeitiae, lecognitlon of the talenti 
of SEB engineera, on end to fragmen¬ 
tation and foaming of an Integrated 
policy for foe entire power Indnatry in 
the state. The power eecTetaiy, the 
engiileeia ailege, haa ignored iheaa 
suggeatloiis. A showdown between tha 
Board and its engiiiaera, more precisely 
the transmission and dlstrfontioa engi- 
neets, is time not vny far off. 


1 Ccafn far Sadal Staflafo Smt 
DactwnI Fdaerrid^ 

The Cantrs, an approved institute of die SOufo Gojorat Unlvcr- 
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p.m. all Intinatve) may be contidered.' The Fallos^ps' ate open to ' 

persons wifo -Maatar'a degree in tiie auhjwt concerned; and ptalecdbly 
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Centre For Social .Stnfoee,, wiitBox No. 38, NanpatB,8iaat-3BB001,on 
or b^e ISfo Angnst 1070. ' 
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4b.' Ab - wfc o h M U pdos 
indn a9l<h7l mUXi) U 74-VK ««>>( 
faatwBM-MtDdi. (fcvvrtfle^ot wteto) 
ud Iby 1B79 k te Attrpj-oedUDlt to 
tiio jao^ ri)0 of-tM pot oapt dmtog 
dM <1 maatfai Atvo -iiptjl MTS to Ftb- 
rturr ms, fc pIo n o Hii iio' lonkhod for 
tk* Iifoo tpnrt BOiii, (i) 

equminn to tooaoy wia^ 'to oom of 
gioirtii to im 1 ootpati YU) &*il> bod- 
^forjr kopoitf levtod br tke OBOtnl 
BodsM for 1878^, im] <iU) foMonal 
troodi. 

. The toflottonoiy potootisl li twit to 
oaoeoivcl)' nqrfd grpatb of money enp- 
pty «uinat be andoMBtodj nor oen foe 
coet-poib eflboti of t|ie bodfetoiy levlei, 
wbidi tn pcedomtoutty to foe nature 
of commodity taaef. One nonld, hoer- 
cver, etpeet a wide-bated tocretoe in 
commodity poton, etpedtOy if it wem 
ptedooiinantly due to monetoiy ftcfoii. 
to foot, dtouigregiition of foe tocsette 
to tbe wfaoleude pdoe index daring 
Moacb to May 1878 foonira that oommo- 
diUei whkdi togefoer have a weight of 
7S per cent in foe wholeeale price Index 
accounted for on inoreoae of only 1 
percentage point (out of a total tacreoie 
of 7,8 pmcentage pototi) to foe general 
index, The price rite hoi font been due 
to a email group of dbmmodiUee. 

Price movementi to foe March-May 
1878 period wem foomcteriaed by Olae- 
0^ tocreoie to foe price level ol cer- 
brin conmeditiea, wittout on o ff se ttin g 
dftdtoe e li e wheie (eee Table 1). On 
ijie othm hood, ^ notwifoatandnig foe 
oofoaU price ability dnitog 1874-78 
(April-Febtaaty), foe wheleule price 
|nan of aevecal todoetriol raw nutedole 
gpd bofio topntt hod moved itoeably 


fbm fh«t .during M rifo yo y-1878.'* Bet 
for foe rwetralUng Cifl in ofoer com¬ 
modity prloei, foe foe. fa - prlcei of 
marmtaetured ^lodt food 

atiiolea) along -wifo fori to todariial 
raw mtterlalt would have .broo^ about 
on tocietm of nearly ^ per cent fa tbe 
general price lodm dnttog 1474-78 
(Aprll-FOfanikty). The eetnal tootsoie 
turned out to ire leer fom 1 pet cent 
beoeiaa of oSiettlng depltae to the' 
prioe todwr of fmiti and vegetablex, 
ootbral fflbcea, oil oeede eird food pro- 
ducti, Inclnd^ urgor, Idia iid ja rt and 
gnr. There wai a de^ne to foe orhole- 
oele price i ntte x of oager (14.|i per 
ceitt), Ichandierl (84.l( per centi and 
gur (13JS per cent), dmpito on Ig per 
cent inereete in tto eduhule price 
index of rngorcane, which accownla for 
80 per cent or more of tbe manufaetnr- 
tog ooit of tugar, Idia n dm ri and gpr- 

Omtog Morch-Uay mS, there wga a 
forfoer tlM to foe wbnlrealr price index 
for tom and el (18.1 per cent) and 
cement (7.8 per cent). TTreee incrreaer 
were doe to revUion of the admtoiiter- 
ed price* and high coot of toipoiti. 
Tohirig toto account the conrequentjal 
tocreoae to the whdeiale price index 
to raipect of metal prodoctt (104 per 
cent), machinrry oiifl rn o cMne toob 
(54 per cent) and tranqport equipment 
(14 par cent), directly and indirectly, 
foe price tooaose to baiic metala oc- 
comtta for 87 per cent of the tocream 
to tlm overall price index during March 
to Mky 1878. Another commodity, 
norody fruto and vegetablex, whw 
whdemle price index hxreaied by 28 
per oeto iddring Ma^-May 1878, 
■wv u m iv fox a further 85 per cent of 
foe ibe to foe wholeoale price index. 


firing foat period. The ootidde exam- l^irwever,.by far fot laigaat ahare tofoe 
of lodi tocreoae an: robber (44 . oecent ipoit to the overall price index 



eent), toga, and ttofoer (31 per 
f), foggicaiiB (18 per-oeat), cement 
iron and atari (15 per cent etdi). 
^rfte to-foe oolt pf topois led to an 
' -fa ibe pridot atm of.'iqtna paar- 
toctoatigr praduolx and ta tyres (18 
pw eafa), w ap hton'ry madttob took 
d .'gar toot), .‘fhe :, whnl aai l e price 
.faillax fa-ieifeat «f. bo^riwaileak rim 
fa a n a md 'by lU per eaat fa many of 
fomg foe oi(M% trie gf foe ika 
4ft Ad ttJiolMftlft toiioo iBtbk dn H»w 
riaa. 


Is rhar <d tbe iweeteotog agents. Gor 
(25.8 per cent), nigar (8 p« cent) and 
rifandaatl (8.4 per pant) togefoti 
oocoodt for 34 per oiiri of foe tocieam 
.to foe ovetall lodes duita| Morrii-Hiy 
tM. ,Tha above foM oqmmodiiy groupa 
im' fotii reqpoaafols ito.itU P*e cent of 
toemtm in tbe gafoa)-Index fontog 
MaRfaMi^ 19n. Tha f^danm of 14 
par coot (dqiul to h ike of abont 1 
per etat to foe gfoijiri' Index) b 
,aoo(nm(ed for by t j ea miodlllex whom 
. aa m bfaad'axelrii* to -riiq fateVprto e lader 


h ritoot 75 per cent 

Tbe dmp toeieem ta fod whe jarri e 
larice 'index of them oormnodity groopi 
caimot he egpletoed xatlx f oct o rlly elfoei 
to tenni of .the legged bppact of mooe- 
tery ixpenakm or budgeteiy impoats. 
Oepeodencc im »n«ririifinMl crefot is 
alto likaly to turn out to be an nnim- 
portant factor to ex pl al oli i g foe qiuit 
in 'foe price level of gnr and fruits and 
vagetablaa. 

The tacreate to foe piloet of mgar, 
khandaatl and gur diuing Morcfa-May 
1878 followed a riiaip dedine to foeir 
pricaa daring Aptil-Februaiy 1878-78. 
The prices of them iwoetentog agents 
had declined due to a large tocream to 
mpptiea. As a ccmhto ad leanlt of anhanc- 
ed dmnetUc coiiaaniptlen and expeeta- 
tton of foQ to outprd, foeb prices have 
recovered itoce March 1878. Whde 
there ia Iftely to exist a atroog motiva¬ 
tion for xpecoloUva hoaidtog to aodi a 
sitnation. It ia aigniftoant foot of foe 
force i w eeteo tog agents gnr accoonts for 
tbe largeat abaie (88 pet ceri) of the 
rim in the general price index. 

The rim to the prlcex of metale end 
metal ptodocii and cement hat been of 
a mme peiaisteiit natnre. ConvoredwUh 
the level to Prixmaiy 1878, tron and 
•teri piloea wen 82.4 per cent higher 
to Miy 1878. lihewim. cemeiri prices 
recorded to in cre n ie of 235 per tent 
dnrtog the same period. 

Sfliaip incteam to foe pdeea of one 
or a few oomninditiee has heen fregaan- 
tly a feature of periods of **tolatioIl” to 
the peat Apart hem food arUclea, the 
main commodlUea ret pon rib le for price 
‘ioatabiUty’ to foepaatbave beengaae- 
laBy 'nen-food aitiolet' xnefa ax ollxceds 
and ffbits. Long-term imhalanrc be¬ 
tween lixtog demand, and toelaitic and 
floctuaUng nmpiie* of these cemmodiHex 
have been largely rexpcmtible for foe 
vriatile behavtoor of ^ general price 
Index. 

Stooe 1875-78, given tbe continned 
stability to the whokxale price index of 
cereali, it ix ftxtuaUonx to price* of 
pulxex and other non-food articles which 
have deterinlned foe movement of egri- 
cnltunl commodities in the ‘primary 
articles' groop, which has a weirid of 
42 per cent tofoe wholesale price index. 
Thus dorit^ 1878-77. ixx«uee of a 
fon to foe index of food artiries, the 
arfariemle price index of ‘primary atttclet’ 
r».»«<T»wi nochauged. Bnt the tocserie 
to Ihe wbolssale price iriilex of foe ari>- 
gr to^ ' ‘non-food article*’ wm nqidve^ 
'to a 4 fer cent tocnase to foe gauaid 
prtoe la^ fa 1877-78, foe rim to foe 
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1!lb6i4 « 4ivrito0n3iniii^w^nift..*<»^<BBa^ft 
into locQi iim btltfvlotir td ptkm dF 
matmfactttred 'inadncta. ^thUa S iKoirn 
the (hare of w e im ta riut ed preftwtr "in 
rile Intiieiai in Aa vtnetal prioa Ithlax 
alnea ISTl'^ It wfll be idbaetved riiat 
rinoa 1974>7b. riia ucepticii ef 
1977-78, tha.ibars of mawiActura^ 
aoodi in the lOcreoae in ftn.fftaral' 
Indn boa been qutta high. Malntinaotr 
of overall price attbiHty, tbwafoN, 
dependa algnMcnetly on the bafaav lo ai 
of rile prieaa of maniifactiaed geoda. 

The datermlnarion of riM pricea of 
aanufacMrad gooda tfHCan, in the 
Indian context, from the detnariiuu 
rico of the pricea of agricultutat com* 
ttodidea in two Important reapacta. 
Firal, the coefficient of inatitnUnoal 
creiflt to the output of manufactuna In 
likely to be.higher than for, agricultU' 
ral prodncti. the ae^tlalty of the 
pricea of manufactntod go^ to in> 
atltarional credit will alto be rorrea- 
pondingly greater. If inatltational 
credit ia need to hold beck appidiea of 
commoditiaa wheae demand exceeds 
supply, pricea will rlac. Ukewlae, the 
Ugher volnme of institutional credit 
provided to carry stodta (whose value 
baa bKaeaaed becanae of Inflation) 
would alao add.to the price of manu¬ 
factured imodt becauic of the blghet 
Incidence of Intereet cost per unit of 
output Putting a cuib on inaritutlogai 
credit, therefore, could modentte riie 
eatent of prl^ riae. At the aame time, 
to the extent lack of credit for maim- 
Cacturing compels a cut-back in pro¬ 
duction, this could contribute to liaa 
in prices. The exact impact ef poUclee 
rriaUng to inatituriooal credit ftr in¬ 
dustry would vary from unit to unit 
and would crurially hinge on the 
eflectiveneas of the atnctloiiing me- 

, cfaanlam in assessing the effects of in- 


srholesele price index of riie subgroup 
Vrises* and 'non-food aitkdes' was 
equivalent to an fnciease of 1 per cent 
n^ 0.8 per cent, nepectivriy, in the 
general price index. 

The loog^eoD solution to die problem 
of price iaetabllity thus consists of 
ugmanting the luiipUee of items such 
If pulses end oils Beds (edible eUs), riie 
bend rate of gnrwrii in whose onftut 
k low. A ilieaAls inomese in the rngput 
of cerei^ end a aeletfvriy hiift leig! of 
foreign'exchmgt i iee nni e have at gte- 
aant made it peaaible to maintain price 
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1971-71 

'■5.0 

5.6 
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eeaee/lkcraafe in fiaence on pricu 
nd inoducUon, 

Secondly, them' en aererel fsctqn 
1 a Goit-iruih variety which tend to 
ufb up prices of manufactured (uoda. 
'or inatance, Indirect tuna which are 
irpely imposed on manufectured ar- 
Isles, told to push up costs through 
cascading effect. ' The cascading 
Sect at commodity taxes would be 
ira^ misted to the number of 
Tocessing stages and distrlibuiioa 
ntermediaries a tiuud item pastes 
brough. Highar indirect taxes on in- 
luts would be reSccied in the whole- 
oie price index of the user industnrs. 
ikewiae, an upward revision in ad- 
siaistered prices wtH .affect the costs 
f manufactoiidg. For example^ die 
evision in the prices of. cement and 
errous and noa4errout metals in 


A cl easer apptedatioa of theae'fea¬ 
tures of inSatte will poeelMy help 
tpectteatiea of mom mellatic ‘price 
stabill^ obicctives and devising of 
mose e ff eetive remedks For instance 
in the' Intsmatiooal eootext, bailer 
stooka of commodiUaa .whose supplies 
are suaeeptible to wide fluctnations 
is behqi diemssed at one of. die pos- 
idble maasnrss fdr stabiflsatioo of 
diefr prices. Such a measure could 
have bacn considered -ikr auger and 
other i weet e ning agenli he 1878-79 In 
India for similar reasons. HiIs would 
have p rev e nted the wide etr lng in. their 
prices, first downward and than up¬ 
ward, during April 1978 to May 1979. 
Likewise, perhaps S' ban on exports 
of fruits snd vegetebles, 'in any foim, 
could have contained the rise in Ibrlr 
prken 


Atttmpting.do^.pfndkt thC' eenne 
of ptkec in the rest of the currcMt 
year is fnlt of baxards. Uncertnintiea 
due to economic factors am now com¬ 
pounded tv tboee in the sphere of 
poUtici and adminiatmtion. At the 
Sanie time, it needs to be stressed 
that poBey maaaores which aim at the 
m a n age men t of aggregate demand can, 
by tbemaelves, have only limited 
eflMt in c o ntain i n g iafiaHon whidi 
emanatas from Sharp increases in the 
prices of esrtaltt commodity groupsL 
In the Imm e di ate ftrtare, any price 
i ta b il isation policy dioiild try to 
bring down prices of fruits aiul 
vagtiablas. s^seotmilng agenk, notably 
gnr, and ttxtiles .whkfa have shaigty 
lieeo. Without a fifl in their pkei, 
these wOl he no cashioa ggilttst dm 
inevitable inersasse in the ipteinls- 
tsiad peicss of t ns r gy hspeiu The 
prncem of snefa incmasee has already 
commenced with a hfloa In the piioc 
of coaL It still be uareafiatic to amonie 
that these incresiss w81 be i l OM hed 
by the nter. Improvement in prodne- 
dvity, wUefa could analile ahaotpcion 
of lisa in input coats, k a long^ann 
pSDcem. But if timely and agpptepciaie 
aoHoat (eg, bnpoits) asa taken and 
flapa InMatad to 'roll4meic’ the ahwp 
incxeama dat have taken pben- in- the 
pricci of B few eonmiadity peopa, the 
ennent prfce situation docB' not gesm 
to be umnanagsnble, ai of now. 

[The views i xpretij hi this atikia 

am the peiaonal views of snikacj 


.78-79 and 1979 (upto May) have 
een refiected in the psicea of mun- 
lotured goodt. The irapaot of a rise 
j input costs on the user indnitty 
tight occur only aftar a tidie lag. In 
ha short-run, swiket conditlotis 
light not provide ecopc for shifting 
orward the enh anoad coat uf- inputa. 
M with a ramtvary- hi' raSifcet con- 
Idons, output pticea will tend to vtt 
djusted. The behaviour Of the 
rholetale pricae of sugar, gur' dnd 
hand s ii i duiing 1971^9 (Aprll-Feb- 
eaty). and U79 Otinh to Idgyl iUn- 
trates gba ptiiiL' fjamtfng ^ pries 
nd dlattibudoo oontrola. final' 
rodncti whose input priges- hre piou- 
IM uptnuids. ia hnnad to tnoourate 
irenmmntlon <^. cootredh EvantuiQy.,. 
imatmam in tbafe Induatfkt.win be 
fftnnaiglKt .fiiu^ « oyole km .bean 
',aaniin||nit' ifitMidHinMi in todustriea 
iMMi:'Snii<gh|-|Mkh'^ (tUdlndMi' 
\ . r.'.. 
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Unirerrity 



Malw^waubr 


Aariti 

SINCE the widespread strodtiet oa 
Itatiisns lest yew then hate bem » 
number of reporb en Mmthwads. The 
Puliamentsiy Comoiittee on the Wd- 
fare of Scheduled Gsitea and Tribes 
whidi toured the region collecting 
evidence shortly after the atrodtias,. 
recently submitted its report to ParUa- 
ment Dalit pioftssog from the Milind 
campus in Marathwada have published 
^dau collected during their study oi 
'affected villages and a poup of Su- 
varna leaden in Anrangdtad led by 
Govindbliai Shroff has produced its 
own analyses of events. Groups out¬ 
side Marathwada have also done 6eld 
worh: the Atyadwr Virodh Somiti, 
Bombay (whose findings were published 
in EFW, May 12, 1979) and the Centra 
for Sodal Studies, Surat whose report 
is not out yet, are two that l am 
aware of. 

Most of the reports so for ore 
bated on random interviews in and 
visits to affected villages. The data are 
still in a crude fonn so it is not pos¬ 
sible to answer questions like bow much 
importance can be given to the specifi- 
dty of each village’s history; what ate 
the conmion economic and political 
features.in the villages singled out for 
attadc sudi as distribution of land to 
Ilarijans, or if the nte of agricuhursl 
wages has been going up, or the octi- 
vhice of Dalit Pantben. jU the reports 
trace, economic causes behind the riots 
in the cities and attacks on Mohais 
and neo-Bodfiiists particuloriy in the 
villages, but these are very broad cate¬ 
gories. At this point tome sort of mid¬ 
dle-distance focus is useful, and the 
reports read together yidd some inter¬ 
mediate data that need to be esomintd 
before getting enmeshed in the big 
doss-caste question that Marathwada 
taises. 

There is a great deal of discusdon on 
die ‘nornantar’ agitation (to rename 
Moredisrada Univerilty after Ambed- 
karX People outiide the dispute tend 
to be impatient with the whde cam¬ 
paign aod to dlwnije it as a storm in 
a teacup; that one side gains nothing 
hy having the University renimed 
after Ambedkar and that the odier 
loaes nothing by giving up the name 
’Marathwada’. Yet e^ today the two 
parties to the nimantar ogttatiaa' are 
deeply concerned about the name the 
University should have. The Sovarnas 


see it Os a question'^ of-(hdr fidentttjT; 
the DtUta see the leieetlon of die 
name AmbeiBcar, li ysS Hy years ago and 
again now, os h r||ecdaD of notlifaig 
le^ than the prladple of social 
equality. > 

The namontsr agitstian went onr for 
a year and a half said peaked in the 
resolution of both houses of the Maha- 
Tsilitra , Assembly of July 27, 1978 
which was fbUowed by riots and atro- 
dties in July and Auguat. Tha Parlia¬ 
mentary Ccnunittse report sbowi be¬ 
yond a ehndow of doubt that die riots 
and the attacks on the viDiget by Su- 
vanms were me-planned, conbndng 
what Dslils had beeu aaying ri^t feom 
the ftort, d)at they were exeented like 
a military campaign. 

A circular nrpng Savarnaa to fobs 
the agltatlan waa psiotad on the from 
page of a leading hfnrathi newspaper; 
th o ii sa nd i of prqpegaada lettcia were 
sent out from Annagdied; dandeethie 
pamphlets and leaffeta were printed 
and drculated; bonnes were oent 
•■thnioidi the poat A good 48 hotita 
before the AsaemUy rerohition dut 
sparked it all off, the IHGP (OiD) aent 
on alert algnal to all ftatloni and seve¬ 
ral oompanlei S8^ rnen were dca- 
patched to the five dstriots of Maratb- 
woda. It would be very inteicating to 
know on what infotmatico thia CD} 
alert waa based. 

In the villagea thanselvee manv 
Dallta heard rumourg that they were 
going to be attidced end many fled 24 
to 48 hours before their wadis were 
actually ottadrod. Many reported nidi 
thraali well in edvanoe to pidioe patlli, 
but to no avaiL Villag4ts rwho identi¬ 
fied their eBailanti often laid diey 
included local vifiggert m' weO as 
scores, acmetimes hondmi of ont-’ 
sidera stadcnls. Bow did 

these large numbers gat to fiw vil¬ 
lages when the pubBtf tianspoit QUtem 
was in dlaomy foflowing the urban 
riota? Chn one any dist Harljan wadis 
in this village rajte . dian that ow 
were Id on fire tefichse more oftn 
'dian not it rlnindiMr'ijn whidi vlllnge 
the butsMe' Instipfflpg could leadi to 
urge local ffwanHi on beforv the ed- 
mlniitrad^ BaaBy ewtmg lato aedottf 

The fWugtfe between Dnllti and 
Suverna^' gn the iineintai Iseae was 
symho^ taking a form that b eoddiy 
penniei^ and leg^aatc. The Aa- 


dm-aeielWtoe 

took -dliae^. 'pb9inkgL'.;|lte . She .-snpto 
frentedon had ..ismO i -jgddel- 
the peoidn.. attodnd were mah|%;-(,; 
Mehntk'ind neo-BodAbta. BotyihnjMt* 
terd of attaoka in ihd vUla ga e —ow^i- 
whehnlngly ootnbdttg of daiHudlcn 
of DaUt property, housed dtepa, 
longingk et^ with d low- i n d d rn ce of ' 
Uningi and rape en t niaf id to oAsr 
vtoleut Oodireaks, thoegdi hhndieda of 
Hariima were beaten—>-waf abo oyng- 
bdic in dm aenie.thrii die Surarnai 
were trying to teneb dm DnUti a be- 
-ion. M B CUtnii,.a Dalit leader, says 
that whde aetdag fire to hetoee. and . 
beating Ddib dm attadmis thoptod, 
Tou must not asy nanoste ndnin,.tron . 
meet ua hut head your Jihel;, and' iW 
Johar as your farebdmri did". <3hMn 
an thb, b It enooA to my thntJ^ ■ 
whde waa edginserad hqr fhiini'ug' 
landed and tipdiiig inteisgte ■ ,4b 
the incipient Otganlaedqn bt iMidfcii 
agricuhnrd Ighonrera actom otote 
lines and that the louigedii'' OAt 
intdiigenub bad fillen into dm dtp? 

How the power atrug^ was eeiltnr- 
■fiy mediated begiiit to he dear nfibn 
one contnits the argumenCi marihellHd 
by Covindbhal Shroff and othem on 
one side knd D N Sandanshlv In *80^ 
fiections on the Counter Revobidolt la 
Marathwada’ on the other. 

Shroff if referred to in Mteathwads 
as a social weaker. In pahtt of bet he 
is chairman of trait that rant sevml 
educational iaatiti^ddb whose major 
Intake b atudetta ' from upper oastti 
and trading caataa/ IBs reput ati on, na 
a local’ l es d et elio rems on dm bd 
that he todc pert In the faeadem 
stihgtfe against dm Nbam. d ShzcS 
dm Paiflame n ttty Gmnmlttee report 
says: ’bleaphnffc of the Student Action 
Centontted’ gad Jb supporters Mm 
Seivaalut .OMBdfa)^'Mmoff end Anant 
Bhplsrao eAor.'of' Dateb Moiatbcadh, 
Aorongdmd, ipendiesded the agltadon 
and pertidpotod tharein. They abO' 
abetted dm .rioters .to let Iom d>* 
reign of tet rin ”. 


Sendanehiv waa. prfaidpal of .is law 
college ran by the Peopb’s Education 
Sodety '•($et up by AinbeAat),ln 
Aurangabad. ^'wpi one of the Jan to 
of dm Sideward cbm Vaivenity and 
College b et uw r a Aifodtdaa dmt 
campiigaed for the rctbiaing 
ride dm Orid Pan^eta and Im 
groigs. > /■' 

ShidPk ripoit, really' an eaerdse-ln " 
letf .Jusffllaadoia b - provfcndvdy am> ’ 
tided ’Why Matndtoada /itfatemslty' - 
Abate?' ■ — a pbtito beriwwM f^"^' 



A*ir iiik.imimtliif^^vmt 'M '«4^a« 

s's^^aa^lrss 

vinW «( Mia AoM «o«>«tt to 


'It if *Sjtt<riy pn^OMartuf”, . ihtef 
«Hme that At ot/DMlttM to 
fwiamlai Maiatiiinida Uttwrity wat 
aiiq)ly Saoauie AAbeAar tame (Mm 
‘Mahar cOBa mn nlty* **. Feopla bawa an 
MQQlional attadanent to ‘Marattiwada^, 
he iVfi Init doaa opt aooept the ctan- 
ptOiOite fonpoll! ‘'Dr Ambedkar 
Ktnthwada Vniaertily*’. Tlpia and 
i^n he anrf thff tht l^fmanUr cam- 
Pam «aa aotaally m attami>t ‘Ho deiqr 
aKaipe the IdlOtMy of Mandrarada, 
det^ apd abinp Iti ptajda, Ite htatgiy 
^ apd ealtate and Iti atnj^lea tad tdd- 
tyttoan*^. Hp la iw^tive Aoot thil 
«ii).tute and hjht<>7 and raCara only to 
hi agdoff ot the Yadavat, tha iDodd 
poet aainta Rimdaf, Haaafb, Dnyaaeah- 
war; A* attvsgle .tf/dptt the Nizam 
aod agi$ttioiu hr Samyuhta Maha- 
ttrifit- In thia ‘harlt)^’, oonapioD- 
ppih'. Ajanta, Boddhtam ted Apihedkat 
dad no npr for that, mdttar doa 
ai^r Mvalim hiitoiy beCoca' the Nizam. 

To acpae DeUta thia la anapioioaily 
like the RSS who they vaa behind 
the eyantp. Whf^ the Suvaniaa are 
haridu btuh to ohen ‘Av apeak of 
ti^ Witipe, (ay the Dalita,.la tlm 
‘golden a^ of unequal mlationa bet¬ 
ween paetde; nad accordiag to Saadan. 
diiv, Ae gtrooUiga aimply ahewad that 
“It waa the B o di aU mi ged awremaoy 
of aha Maninanriti mat luled the vil- 
laaaa“ Mlmn the fiovasaaa plead Ae 
‘aptcial «thaa‘ of ' MaraAwoda, It ia 
aothiag blit “idd rngitynaliam againat 
madem natigaaHian’'; the advoeaoy of 
greater aoemanlo develoonieat of baok- 
aMOd Ma a a thwada it pot m atuhad by 
a hAaf in ‘tMoU glannlag to bring 
ahaari Aa deticed tranafoimatlon". 

Czperieaoa 'with the nbeacthm of 
OwU Rlghta Act' bean oat what 
Saadanhiv fa eayln|| iriiala he centeada 
that aoeial Inatitntioaa ''do not ..'gaC 
■ ii Han atl u a llt w nri a imad. jhraffieya 
tbit la ta uia eltho K3l Art to 'hnaai 
and hUMkmail' rtUagera wn among tha 
chlaf ■ re aaoaa for -dm ontfateak ef hoari- 
Sllaa. Ortriet.oaclab In'^AwmgMd 

Vd -tha Bu W a m a ntary Oomaaithee 
'#>«rt-t(w facaota hahM Ae dlatuiAm. 
omjutdiAtfitAetap df.the Bat 
':figaaa .M^irteiod pttdat Ap K® Art 
efalaat caata Bhodua on minor aqd 
laniea. ^^ddanoe ht Ae adauae 
^ At Aet A riot pioridad ~ Aare is 
M (rife hutariw A .Aa BuUaaoaataty 
«AlA(ttae‘a tS « SoirAriri .ldaety 


dltli*1a>i minto#A^BOR Art 
ivTdma, irwoiriiUnt>ifM'-«!i««f, 
be totaibt itiled odt? - ^M ' AA 'doak 
not'maan that the FOB Act It a daO- 
dfetoua we a tfon A dm-' herida of - Ai 
Dililt. Mfhat ia danAmt h the pne- 
tloe of' imtourtiabfilt;^. lAa ootcay 
agaAM the' Act wta a caao of tdbban 
eiyiag for help fieor Aelt -viotina. 
None of- Aoae nho-' cririHwd h or 
aprtie of Ae “generaBy efenaive be- 
hariour" of DaUt Pait Aar a had qwkao 
OBt abouf Uatant o aa ay day natoacha- 
bHity etmeet. Villageat told the 
Farifamettaiy Ca miuma e about hrtela 
where there are aeparato cope aaid 
aancen for them, 'prpm penchayata 
when oMBibeie ait apart, viBege tchooli 
where achedolad caete dslldren are 
tegrertdod. The ipeeial police aoirtii- 
nety aet up A MahaftAtra tinoe 1077 
to detect aueh AAgi haa net aAnifalad 
on theao pncticet, :>Aa.lt himpcaa Ae 
Parliamentary Committee actually re- 
cnmpieiidt more rigoroua Stg^hfoentt- 
tlon of the IK® Act g>id arm apecial 
court! A try pSeaom, 

One of the rearona wlpr Ae PCS Art 
jm made' more dracooian recently 
wai becauae ‘Hhe attitnde of Ae police 
either of apatbj; or. axBpeAy and 
rei^ of aypipathy adA ibe victAu'. 
They played into the himd* of AAnn- 
tiol carte Hindua, harened 'rictlma, 
used d<diyAg target, aupprened evid¬ 
ence, etc. - . , 

Agein, of Ac role of the police A Ae 
atrocBAa jaw Ae >arlAaw«ty 
Committee has ^sty of evideoce to 
conelndc that Aey artao ‘HnatC i^aert*- 
Am to the Acidenta” A .mqat placa 
and that they “Ad not movt in Aa 
matter ,to prtvflot or <jneli Aatmd>rt>- 
' cet”. Further, “many -larpamhaa and 
police paMb Inrtlgited atroorifea on 
Kihadiilad cartas god naoAmWhiatt 
during diatBrbeooqi and did Mt ifepqrt 
CBiea of ampn, looting Ar buniiV of 
housea, atc-.A Ae land police artdiww 
or Aa higher an A or i i A a m Aatr res¬ 
pective nmas'. Some $,000 people had 
haan anp>i*d ahortiy alhir Ae atfoqi- 
rtaa bat frtlita teport rtow Aat latge 
numbers have bean a i e a se d wiAent 
bring bzpught to mnit and Art rtrtaa 
acc proceeding inteitely akmdy and that 
looal pmaaure h grtwing to Aamiai all 
casaa ‘A Ae Atgieata qf peace and 
hanaony'. 

Scase suoh notim Aat pea c e can be 
zeatoced .by Ignoriilg Mhat haa' happen- 
ad mart eqiUm fhy- Aa. Miharaihtfa 
goveiamaot boa lAaMd • ta ' oate a 
.MMal inquiry l«lo Aa'.’ M a raAzpA 
hariAain The FadMaiMary. QgganMaa 
teoaonnaculs an autcmattc. dndirial A- 
-qolTy -A iA caaert-cf ittti jaogiri airiaa 


, aml'lertfarMni^ rtA j JH '¥ 

• BC and ST. They even delbqrad sob- 
mittiff A<dr teport A Aa tope Art 
'the g av aiainw it 'vcnld otder an 
inqniiy. , 

RnaA' e vaiy w h era Aay went tha 
, Puliomantary Obmmitaee found Art 
rriief and co m pa naatio n glveo to OaUA 
were fat below the actual <1— 
auiFared. In aome plaeaa relief A.aesh 
or materiab had bean handed out fort 
Ae day bafen tha Comnofttaa arrived. 

^ All la vAat Ae DiliU ate qp 
againat hUt Ufce a piAad patatfamiliaa 
Shroff laya “It it dlBriilt to onderttaad 
how an affeoahre, abmiva, and provo¬ 
cative ipptoaA (of DiliA towitda 
Snvaiam aartntal hatoaa] would hdp A 
Ao prooeii of aariuiHalion**. Daring 
Ae atiocitMt A* Maag who dmAed 
hii heuae wrifa Ao words Hiiia bdoogi 
to a Afang* to peetaot it'hram aiaonfata, 
must hare ondetitopd quite cleariy what 
Sh^ means when he says toirimflate*. 
The pcilnt U that Dalits, anrificaUy 
Mahara apd aeo-BaddUats, la^ 
Shi^s cnhnral hero^ and do opt 
wpnt Aat Upd of airimflatlon. tf- 
stqid A^ .{rio ion. as Ambedkar hiim 
pelf was, hrtwaea nrtiopt of srparate 
;^di<m.hqod (DaliUsthans) and rtcraia- 
tiqcted iQclri Inifitnaoiis. Aixprdii^ 
A Sandanahlv, .Aey Med a cidt^ ta- 
tmlottiA ai^ a radical nordetii^ of 
sqriety. tesmediate tpA ip JMsAA- 
w^. Dalit PapAers tqld Ae Faiila- 
mentary Commit^ ia reaecdrment of 
Paiita ip large ainbera A viHW* anti 
towpB; only in large copgiometatca will 
palits be able ,to kmk after theaartivas 
now, pmefa aa Mudhns hav^ dM in 
Maipthwrtla since Hyderabad d^' 

Writ jrey, ffbrth* Aay bap to 
5rt*W?ailAA»<l* rt «««IB Ar a Pfw 
aprial order, what Aey want is p 
tptpUy'Aiiriatt coapioligy. Tha cnl- 
ture Shroff talki ibpol ha* brought 
Aqm DQtfaiqg but oppression aod 
OAcre who do not voices 

gf Hlpdpism, soys M B ChiAis, ‘Hnay 
te poUdotl laAcsis hot Art' are stiO 
social }ari<*,“ and hii lumps togrthn 
Candfaism, Humanlm, Mandam and 
Socialism. At gut level the Daht 
Panther-led ttadtats who broke away 
from oAor sympathetic itudents groups 
A campaign aloiie A rename the Uni- 
vqqlA whre .saying the same thing. 
This nfp-S^idAist inteiUsentais. many 
laieratica Uterates and nihan 
drtlMtAMMdves. hare something to 
offer''i^;^Hpt masses in the vtOages. 
Agnail miM rtlftren cultntal iheroai 
.Aiy Imre 'liaeil Ae Cooatitatioii and 
Ae unte, tartivatioqs and p op i il sa t - 
tglKfirirtie. to beriar effect Aag cAgr 
achpdnipd qastrt to ScH Aamaehna igt 
by Arir.bortslnps. 
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Dalit-lieft March hi Kolhapur 


IT>wm .»«biH muahi. Two huadiad 
dalit igrlcoltnnd Midorer*, dmo lod 
womeo, SO or lo atndonti and woilieu 
from dty of KdhaiAiT. Bot a miU- 
tant one. Wieii tba DIG nfoaed to 
oome out to omet them or take note 
of their (temaniia, they charoed into 
die pdlce linea in an attempt to oitar 
the offloa, wreatled with dm polioe, 
and were all arreatad, with one aotlviat 
hoapMallacd aa a lamilt of beatlnai in 
the proceaa "We are ready to be arrea- 
ted," raid the eUlapen, "and we will 
not leave until our demandi are met 
If w« stay it ii a torment but if we flo 
bade without lelief there will be no 
end to the tonnent in die viDagea.'' 

The village etrug^ itaelf la tyi^cal 
of many now going on throu^iout 
India. In the viltagea on the billy tide 
of KolhtoiiuT diatrict on the e^ of 
the rich lugarcane bdt, the Buddhiita 
(Mdian) (till geneiaUy do their tradi- 
ttonal caate wt^ or gooM lAn of cany- 
ing away dead animala, cutting wood 
hr rich peaaanta, canylng meaiagea 
foe village offlciala, the kind of dntlea 
wldmut pay that aie known aa orth 
bogar in other aieaa <d India. In moat 
parta of Maharaabtra papular atmgid*e 
have aboUahed theae fnidal tradttkma, 
moat notably the decadea-long atruggle 
apalnat die Mahar watan led by B B 
Ambedkar. Now, either audi wodc la 
dona hy die peaaanta diemadvea, or it 
ia done for pay, on a oootnet baaia. 
The Mahai'a tiaditknal job u "village 
aervant" ia now unlonla^ widi nearly 
40,000kotwal( earning Ba 110 a onodi, 
and the kotwola themaelvea have be-' 
coeae part of the government em- 
ployeea’ movementa. 

But tbla freedom from bondage hu 
not been won widwat atm^^ and in 
dioae arena where aapecta^ it adll 
edat, atrugglea againat it awaken fero^ 
ckiua realatance from the rich farmera, 
who inatitute aodo-econ om to boyootl 
of die dolita, refualng them wodc and 
provlaiaaa from the atorea, throwing 
garborge near thalr wella to polaon dm 
wetor, treating diem to curate for their 
"arrogeoce’* end even to beadngi. Tbla 
ia at pieaeat die cate in viilagea of 
Kavtne, Xemblo Nlgwt and Joltal near 
Xolhapnr. 

In Baiavala whoaa poople 

bove.tdcai a landing role in the 
the atniggie eiPtbat gooM law baa 
goae on for four yeara and hat bean 
largdy won. Bid now diert ia a 
haigliteaied atmggfo, dda dmo not 


againat fhs haate Bhdo ^DlagBik oa a 
whola W againat die latpeadi, who 
haa bcea inadgating folia caaea agaiiift 
them, refofing diem ecotie to die gay- 
can or village ianda awarded to diem, 
breaking the water pfpea of their irri- 
gatkm adieme, balding up pay duo to 
them for work on aa ]BCS acheme, and 
hamming than in die coundeii wayi 
availabla to a vlllaga ruin, bidd i n g 
having latrlnea and hmfton dwpa ddl- 
beiately built near dwir bomea. Ifoot 
of the odier ooite Rlndn vUlagem ora 
neutral now in dda atruggle; aome 
leadem even ahow ajvnpadiy, but die 
Buddhlata have bemi carrying on the 
6 ^t alcMie. "Arreat dw aarpanch", waa 
tbua a main damatwl of the Kolhapur 
invclL 

UWWAa 

Thaw KoUuqinr ' village atrugglea 
diow bodi die militancy of the daUti 
but elao eome of the weideneoaea typical 
in the organiaadon of die rural poor. 
Dot only in Maharadifra but through- 
om In^ Caate Hlsdu agricultural 
lahourem and poor peaaanta have re¬ 
mained hoatlle or aloof, and tSe Kat¬ 
anga — the other major dalit caate — 
have by and large been manoeuvred 
on to ^ elde of the ridi peaaanta and 
the aoiponch. The pniblem la that no 
cooflitent work op to now hu been 
carried cm tmoog poor caate Hlndua, 
while the Metengi romnin nnorganiaed, 
end dependent In the tnral areu, 
thouidi In Koihapnr they have 
cirricd on militant itrngiiea and were 
Invcdved In the original Dalit Panther 
organiaadon along w{d> die Buddhlata. 

Slmgglu like dda, far frtedem from 
feudal bondage, for wodc, for land, for 
the aodal rid>ta oif poor peaaanta and 
labouren, an a crndal part of any 
agricultural lobourea’ movamem and 
reprewnt a begiiinlag of auch a move¬ 
ment in then KoQnqnr villagai. But 
u yet the local leaifon of agricnitoral 
lobotaer organtaathna hove not^aeen the 
iinie In thia way, and die Oomnniiiiat 
movement ia ohnoit non-eodatant in 
rural,- Kolhgpnr dlatridC Aa a reoult 
the otrugglee in thefo viBagei were 
inldated not hy the left partioa hut by 
a group of Dalit n^Mheca, wbo began 
work in Bdowole at't fone vriiea the 
movement waa atroaji and united, and 
omrthmed it even ohm dm eplitt and 
degenerethiB of dm organiiatina at a 
lUto tevaL The rnltagiin' Pandieta, Us 
other DaBta — and Mmng 

— have been fiatedy crldcel of 
left pordei, both SodaUet and 



wiB nevae .takb'our/aidih*^'''fAv. .m. >' 
deepUenUy. ."Wlait-M:-Ae' tvaridiiv ' 
cloaa movemtnt hove.fa do uddi -nil!; 
Ith 6nly ^ 1*0* 

the praodca of the waaang elua move, 
mem ‘has encemaged dMm to tUnk, 
and 10 theoo young ndlitonti, like ahni- 
lor gmupa duou^ut the atatoi. ddnk 
diet "olau atruggloT' meana atrogdo 
for immediato econcmio gdna, and 
"cuta struggle'' meana atniggie for 
"aocial' riidits. 


Yet the July 14 match wu a left- 
dallt one. Along with the Dalit 'or- 
ganlaations, the Ftoidieia and vffiage 
groupt, puticdponti included mendien 
of Cn, CPI(M). Samdwadi Yuvak 
Manch, ShramOc Sanghataria, the Armto, 
bhau Stethe Pratlahdian, and the Mndhn 
Satyashodhak SamaJ. One of dm dcml* 
natlng alogans wu daKt dwanM alfu- 
tica etjop oao CVlctacy to tbe rmlty of 
dallci and toilera) and dm desire waa. 
dearly to combine ''data'* and "caate" 
struggle. Aa a Fintber leader put it, 
"Up to now the woridng clau haa be- 
coma a victim of party politica and die 
working claaa movement bu remained 
one-sided. In the same way, becanw of 
die dominance of individualiim the 
Ambedkerite cr dalit movement hu 
remained witbout direction. Now the 
village people thcanadvea have ipon- 
taneoualy taken steps against both 
economic and aodal slavery — dila ia 
the harbinger tomcHcrow’i tevoWdon.'* ' 

The call fepr the "natty of tedeta 
and dalltk'', the demand to take np 
both economic ' and aodal strugtfei, 
baa been heard more and more 
throughout Maharaditra, and in many 
areu from Bombay city to Dbule it is 
Ip'fact daia organlutiona of woikem 
or agricultural laboureta who have 
taken the lead. Thia ia not yet true in 
Kolhapur. Thou^ Individiial meuibers 
of left parties and groupi gave a good 
responw to the coll for the ituuch, 
there wu no organised participation 
of the working dau u audi, no sign 
that the workers u a dau were be- 
gmning to take leaderahlp in dm atnigr 
Bit* of all oppreased In Kblhipar it Is 
ifin, ao far, a leotlon of the dalit 
leoderibip which ia calling for nntty 
with the working data. Ona conae- 
qoeDoa hu been the weaknen of dm 
struggle; the demands of the march 
and of the mondia of fod>t ppeeedfogK 
have fdn not even been portly won. 
Yet the July 14 rnaiph and conftbnta-' 
tton with tbe police madeed a genuine 
step forward In buUdlng up a new 
unity and new milltailQr. 

-«o 
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Cl^ilfiUinn without Private Capital 


am StniaM in dw VSdRi FW PwM^ 1917^ by Chadei Bettd- 
bdm: Mcnthly Review Pren. 


IN Kxae mwe it U too late to leviaw 
thii book; in jome other aeaie it can 
never be too late. Ac a matter of iacf 
it may even be coniidered too eariy. 
Bettelheini wantt to cover the hiltcty 
o( Soviet aodety Iram 1017 to 1963 in 
a number of volumea of which thij ia 
only the first. This coven the period 
1917 to 1923. A second vtdume cover¬ 
ing the period 1924 to 1927 hu already 
appeared in French two years hock and 
it might have also appeared in Kn g U a b 
by now. Mvloualy no definitive aaaeaa- 
ment of this pnHected monumental 
work can be tbuu^ of before the ap¬ 
pearance of on the volumea. The first 
vtdumc, however, possesses' an ezta 
especial interest in that it sets out ex¬ 
plicitly fire method of analysis the 
author proposes to irse; further, one 
gets a good sample of the way the 
author makes nae of that method for 
analysing the zig-zag coutM of eventa 
of that crucial period when Lenin was 
atlll at the helm of aSabs. 

Tbero are many Kholors of Soviet 
history who would no doubt find many 
factual rrutteia to dispute with the 
aufiior. The present reviewer neither 
has such expeitlae in Soviet history 
nor does be attach that (Ignifioanoe to 
the aoenraoy of each and every atnall 
fact To him the great interest of die 
book lies in the method of «n«ly«l« 
which incorporates many conceptnal 
Innovations. 

This method of analysis la one of 
biterpreting events bi terms of clan 
stmiHlles. Bettelhaim undertakes a task 
which one could have expected of die 
Qiliiese pruty, hut whkdi dm Clilnese 
larty never Ad. The CUirese party 
baa long bade dedared Soviet aodety 
u being a cqpitallit one. It has, how¬ 
ever, never preoented any dieory of 
cloiias which would permit of such a 
characterisation of Soviet aochby. For 
that matter, the Cgiinese party baa often 
talked about caidfaliat foroea and 
‘capitallit loadata’ la CUna Itself. But 
In thoea leapeota too it bu failed to 
novlda any dxaouidvipilng Marxist 
analytls of the idsenomenon. The quea- 
dosi to be anawerad |ai how oan tbora 
ha ‘ca^taUats’ when dtere la no private 
riipitri? 


It would be unfair In dila c on it ac H on 
not to refer to DiUta who, already In 
the fiftiea, anaounoad rim eaueigenoa 
of a New Oan In the Soviet Uirion. 
OfUos’a analyita waa of contte ctnda 
a^ superficial and did not follow 
Marx's method. All fbe latne, his New 
dasf has the same tdeadty aa dm one 
that Bettdbdm calla the State Bour- 
geoltle. And identity-wile (hit dan is 
not different from the ruling stntmn 
identified by Trotsky at being (capon- 
sibie for'dm Beti^al.of the Bavcln- 
tkm. Trotriiy, however, took great 
pains to emphasise that thli atratiim 
woe no ‘dan’; he etude firmly to the 
view that thm could ha no clanm 
once private p ropert y waa abolirimd, 

CoNcnpTuai. Innovatkii 

It la on this point that Bettelhdm 
makes hit conceptnal Innovation. He 
strongly advocate that one baa .to 
break with the "mechanistic identifica¬ 
tion of legal forma of ownership with 
dan relattcns, pardcnlazly where the 
transition to tocUiam ia coocetned’’. 
According to him, the conAticos for 
existence of dasses ee rooted "not in 
legal forms of ownership but tn pro¬ 
duction relations, that is in the form 
of social processes of appropriation...". 
For him. therefore, the hialoiy of the 
Soviet Union ia not to be understood 
In terms of correct add incoiTect leader¬ 
ship provided by sudi leaden aa Lcn- 
fn, Stalin, Trpt^ and othen; ,iior In 
terms of 'the strategies and tactics 
IbQawcd by the Bolshevik party; It is 
(0 be understood in terms of die "ob¬ 
jective prooesses of coofUot between 
social forces"; becanae, for him, "die / 
Bolshevik party, like any odier pnle- 
taxion revdattonary party linked with 
the manea; parfidpates in dm move¬ 
ment of hlatoiy, but does not deter¬ 
mine it". 

TUs process of sodal conflict was 
of die nature of alaga atrugide from the 
very begimiliig of dm revelDiiott. Stnig- 
glea not only i nv ql v lug the private 
property-ownllig daaoes, pfindpolly in 
the fialA of agricultora and oi diatri- 
bution, but olao InvAvtag .dm croergliig 
class. It if Battdh^'a conten¬ 


tion that this cmergenca of a ruling 
clam of a cvliafiat nature began ftem 
1B17 itadf. It did not have much to 
do with Stalin wAo was atUI far away 
from .playing any dominsting rob la 
the party. Even when Stalin iwma to 
dedaiTs power, Bsttaihelm's Inteipre. 
tadon of hie rob b somewhat dmOeiii. 
ing. According to hfan, Stalin waa 
Stafin becauoa “Um rale was essentially 
that of tnnamittliig and conccntralfog 
orientation which reflected die thing e e 
going on within Soviet rodety and dm 
BAsbevflc party”. Stalin "did not go 
■galnit the tide in the strict sense, 
but merely deduced the ultimate coo- 
icqnencet of the i;pno 9 ti<ais prevaiBng 
in the party’s leading dteba". 

CanTAUST Baunroaa 

How Ad thb now c apl b lht daSi 
emerge? The anawere to diis questiwi' 
contain the moat impdrtant of Bettd- 
belmt theoretical cOotilbntiona. Tkaat ’ 
according to him, "Ai long aa capita- 
Ilat rebdooa have been tmafonnad 
only iiartially, the forms in wfaidi theta 
rebtiona manifest tha mael ve a c onti nu e 
to be reproduced, ao that money, prioea, 
wages, profit, etc ccetinue to exiat and 
cannot be 'abaliahed' by men decreet. 
(My the aodaUat tranafomaitoa tf dm 
rebtiona of prodnetton can bring about 
the withering eway of these forms — a 
tranafennation wbidi im^ea that the 
sodalliatioa of produetton resuht' in- 
creeaingly froin the co-orAnated actioe 
of the worimta, who become a *odbc- 
tive labourer’ on the aodd scrie. 'Hm 
procesa of oonstituting iltia 'odbotive 
labourer’ b a long-term cam; pearing 
thioujA atagaa and calling for dm re. 
vulntianbatlon of aodal rabtiaiia oa a 
whole — economic, ideological, and 
political — for the Afferent aspeda A 
Ais revohittcniaatiaa an mutually de¬ 
pendent in a cernplex way. 

"Aa long aa bonrgeob ebooentt pet- 
siat in the various social rebtiona, dmn, 
until the coming of commimbm, dmre 
ij room for the exbtencc of a probta- 
rbt and a bo u r g eo f ib, and it remalni . 
possible for the latter — If die prole¬ 
tarian claas stnig^ foUs to follow a 
correct line — to develop rim bourgeab 
efemems in social rebticna, oooaoUdata 
the bonistda especti of the Jdaclogbri 
and pdiUcal mschlnary, and uhimataly 
restore cap l wH sm (in dm ^edfle fonito 
dictated by tfaoaa A the prevlo u Ay 
tran sf o mi ed todai rebtiona which the 
bourgeolab erninot deatroy). 

*Tt b in particular bccaiiae the dean- 
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lopment of owDCnhipt even WHfar 
the ^ictetoiihip of the proletsrUt, leevee 
ia beief eiftmeDti M e^tilitt leletloaf 
which sie only partly aao^ifled, that die 
expnpritlioB of die bomteoitle U not 
equivalent to ita dbappaarance. Ai 
long aa capitalist alemants panitt in the 
production reUtiona, dieie slao peiafeta 
the posaiblitty of capitalist functiona, 
and the hourgeoiaie can continue to 
exist in a modiSed form through die 
state appantus and assume the form of 
a atata bourgeoisie.* 

Further, 'classes are distinguished 
both .by the rdadons of their menabeia 
to the means of^lprodoetion (and so by 
the place occupied by these-mcmben) 
and byothe ‘rde’ which they play In 
the *800111 organisation of labour*. 

*‘The distinction between the *plaoe 
occupied* by tba ai^ts of production 
and their 'role* — and consequently 
also the class practices in which they 
engage — asDunes very special iinpor- 
lance when we come to analyse a 
social formation in which the prolita- 
riat la .In power.** 

Prom this ^ttelheim goes forward 
to formulate diia crucially important 
definition; *A1I those who, in (he 
•ystem of social productkm and re- 
ptoductian, occupy a place coireapond- 
ing to that ^ the bou^eoiie, and who 
In that develop bourgeois soda] 

practices despite the existence of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, consti¬ 
tute a Ixiurgeoisie." 

BounoBuis KtAcnoB 

Ai to the origin of dds class, Betteb 
hldm is qidta unambiguous and cate- 
*fliiii he dvitea, **hlstoricaIly the 
sihkatiun was due to ^ doss ori^n of 
the maJoHiy at tfaosil who staffed these 
' organlsatloUs'*, dwugb he does not tire 
6f euiphaafsing that *6ver and above 
thlk otigin what was decisive was the 
bourgeois practices of those who oc¬ 
cupied the leading poaitfoni*. In 
Bcitelheim*a conception -the bpiugeoia 
practices were trahamitted to the new 
recruiti from not-bourgeois circles and 
even from party citcles by fboae who 
were of bonrgeola origin. He elabora- 
tei a great deal on the procem by 
which this took place. *rhiia “in the 
nationalised enterpriim the deeisions of 
the factory or workshop £ommitteet 
must be mlbmitted for approval to an 
admlnlatratlvit economic oonncil in 
which the wndker (induding office 
wotkera) whte dot to bkve a majority. 
*nie managers ^^gfolnted by the gfadU 
were uaually eh^een and former 
managers a^ among them were former 
caphaUfta”. BetteDielm quotes Lenin 

iiM 




himself as defending tlda pdicy in the 


JoDowtag words, ***Ibe wmkaii know 
very w«jl that ■9B par oMt of the drga- 



anianoe ll itfoee B the , 
ancT die pShaatittp' M g whtfil^ ab.'thtt 
the peaadita' fieUnda "Mfidf. 


niaerS and first claia techniclmis 'of 
reaDy large scale and tfant epterpriaea, 
trusts or odier eitahHahmenta belong 
to the capitalist dais. But it it pte- 
da^' people tvhMn vie, the pro¬ 
letarian party, must appoint to manage 
the labour prooeaa dad die organliatJoa 
of pMductitm.. .*. Bettelbefan quotes 
cont ampo rary obaecv^ in early IBIS 
desetMog BOlshevfil. oodie, themaelvea 
iledlbated ndUtanta, being surrounded 
by edministn^on of bo ut g ads origin, 
who were 'careeriatt and corruptio- 
nlkb’*. Betfeihdm quotes Lenin as le- 
eognliing this, policy as a 'step badc- 
w^” in comparisoa with the 'April 
*nMials'. Lenin refci^ntied this 'as a 
strengthening of capital (even though 
there was no re-eatobliduneiit of legal, 
owndehip of the oadonalis^ enter- 
prists by 'the ctpitallllta)*; for in Lenin’s 
own words, 'cipital la not a sum of 
money but a definiee social relation'. 
If this be the defiegtian of capital, the 
defiftiUon of power uaOd by Bettelbefan 
in hit analyila is 'a relation between 
classes, atid not an ’object* which ii 
‘seised* ". With this concept of power, 
Bettelbefan can and does analyse shifts 
in power not in terms of who held 
militaiy superfority of who held the 
state appatatus, but In terms of domi¬ 
nance relations In the class character 
of the practices of ^Ose who managed 
the state apparatot. 

On the peasant front, the author 
traces the roots of die bourgeoisie to 
the authority which the rich peasants 
exercised in the rorai society before the 
democratic agrarian revolution of , the 
winter of 1817-1918. The 'mir' orga¬ 
nisation even afUr that revolution rO- 
matned onder the InfiutaOe of the rich 
peaaants who 'ddHuUy combined 
farming with commerciai sictMtiea and 
even with uaury, end they also rented 
out draft ynimala and agricultural tooli 
'or machines'. Things did not change 
even In November 19SZ When the Land 
Code trartaformed tilt *aafa!^into a land 
aatodatlon administered by a general 
■eaemUy (*aUiod*); ‘’pplitical power in 
the localities was Wni^y widded by 
the rich and wdl-to-do peasante 
through the ‘akhod’ and Its elected head 
or ^renipocentiaty’,' 'Who was, ta a 
rule, himsalf a rich peuant*’. .Bettel- 
hefan Aetaiba how initially the Bolahe- 
vik pkrty aimed at argxtilsing the poor 
peaia'nta, hOw it Hbn gave up Oft 
ahempt and itresfed tile Impoitaiioo of 
taJdug along the sntddte peaaanta, and 
bow toon after tbe party was atrtvklg 


.tadsfied ctma to cenroqiand to riw 
'doqiaiiA of tlio ridi peaaants uto.' 
*wero ribla to lafiocilKe the mtM of tho 
country folk'. (It la d iffl cult for.f^ 
reviewer nOt to rOcdt( WMe OMtIfaig 
these padngdi, the ekpiMedte of 
Indian oamnranlit parttea with their 
pfogriudineis of Uugil rnfoMia tiO flie 
latest iltuattoit nllifag oat of die 
FUiclfaiyat ttecdollt In 'Wen Sahgd.] 

(}h diO aido Of the atmed fot^ 
***11ie Red AiOty hot rodtt from 
the merging at aqoads or de ta c hme nta 
of wOik eri and pegaautt. , ^ *tfcfe Bad 
Guards and othet ttoohmonary detach- 
meflts formed Ofaly a minority damant 
to the Soviet army. The latter bad'to . 
be built np quiddy, *fram above*. *ths 
old mSCbinltry Of Minlatry of War, 
transformed into the People’a Cotnmla- 
aSriat for War and the ROd Arniy, 
played a aubaiainial part in dila ptoceti. 
Bettelbeim quotes with devastating 
effect from Trotsky the foUowtng: 
**unlfying and ' organlsUig the bn^ 
tnllitary apparatus inherited from . tbO 
peat, wbldi diotagh if^prganlied and 
disordered, it ml^ity owing to tbs 
quantity of values If includes*'. 

Econouibu cs Cuss firxtxmu 
Ii‘rom the beginning, the principle 1” 
that army was one of aiqiointment and 
not of election. **1110 role accorded to 
the fonnei Tsarist officers was due in 
part to *tccfanlcal requirements’ ...” 
Bettelhclm blemee Trotsky for What he 
calls a 'technidst*' conceptfam. of the 
Bimy, and this the author treats as a 
part of what for him is one of the basic 
and fundamental deviations from whicb 
the Bolshevik Party suffered from the 
very beginning,. namely, ***rhe Primacy 
of the Development of the Productive 
Forces’*. He quotes Stalin aa follows i 
’’First the productive ^Forces of lodety 
change and devriop> and then, depend¬ 
ing on these ebangea and In conformity 
with them, men’s iclatloni of piodue- 
tton, their economic relatioaa, diaii^*’.. 
This the author calli ‘economiim*, 
oitilig Lenin in bis'support. Accord¬ 
ing to him, .in Marx the primacy lies 
In clast struggle. 'At another level of 
analysis, aoooomlna is choiaoteriaed by 
the fact that it tends to Idantify pto- 
duetive forces with the material moans, 
of production, thus denying thM tho 
prlodpal ^Moduotlvo fmoe constat of - 
file produceia thems^iieat coosequandy, 
economlam aaolbce the mtfor nde la 
the hnlklfaig oiF 'SoelUiam not to ^ 
initiative.^ the washing poof^ huj- to. 
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It n Wftlfe/iMtatfllui tf I — - 
|4I tl» MMt BttH Ibc ^dUelH- «l 

cM^Ub 4 » mibtt UWofUCC tD 

sC'tjbH «< tediattiildii a taiM. at^ 
meai — ynitiibtt mm MUjt «»« 
jdnl^ or iMHlMltlM^ Jt is ttil 
tb^ mt ittOUky m MtUM 
tbfSbm flt a«Mttia D Hi w < * iyw . 
tatMio flrtrmetrti, l«ie«{|ve bort*^ 
ud ^ tfHdulf i*"****^*^ 
Otft tomhi Bdtt ot '»tiy tond tf imwMw 

ttntief iu cnlflllinriiit U 

lie Of * • ■ - - 


MMI nud^ai la- 
fifflWi Tltay «• t» iM featatyntad 
but .never to be found fanihiiiintally. 
tai ntiot. Una of c a nrn i la • WMly' 
Biwdnatllle and non-Maffiat knitOaoh^ 
far aManca dam not fmitt ot any in- 
MHbUKyl 

PettdblAni doae not btk in jnwaot 
tit Lenin. At a matter of faet, In 
matt <d dM ami wbMa bn inda tba 


-- Party aniBg eitlMt on tbe 

hFt or on tba itdx. Iw ahowa that 
Lenin (enU htamU in a aainority in 
the leadendaip. In moat eaten be thiUTi 
Lanin to have been in dm riflat. Bnt 
^in.ijuite a tew maUncet be latvea no 
doahl thatf aoooittimE to hit undet- 
afnnding. L^n too wti in the wnmg. 

Bettaibeito’e analyait tberatoro 'fe 
utterly oriftnel if not anything elaa and 
daattv ei eatefuj study on that acesnnt 
done. 


Politilis os only Politics 


yuctora with feudal-c^taUat ovar- 
jnea. It it this principle wUrit lay 
( the mot of the praedee of paying 
igti mbuisa not only to technloi a n a In 

Im field of economic-admlniitMtlvn 

nta ip e i t e a, bnt alto to dta profearional 

> pgUticri orgaaltdOaM, tlmt U to aqr 

> the oaraet poWeient and rnmndta- 
on men who gradually become isolated 
om the livea of orSnary people. 

It la neither any (not neoetaoty for 
i) to aummariae htaloryi'' and when it 
Uatoty aa ikinted and Intarpcetcd 
y aomebody elia It ia impoarible not 
) ml n rep t ea e iit. The only pntpoae a 
ivlew of (aa diatfaigniriied from a 
oiamte wldt) of tuidi a booh can aerve 
to wbct tba tmettta of readeta — 
I caae that ia at 'lU ncceaaaty after 
ne koow« the title of the boric end 
ic name of the author- It gpea wifib- 
ut laying that thoae who ttUI believe 
ut the Soviet Union ,u a aoolallft atate 
ould not gain anything from the 
xdc. However, dim rifao gUUy 
Jk of aodal imperialiam may gain a 
t from the way BetteDirim hai ana- 
acd, with the clarity and lucidity for 
hich die Carterian French mind ii 
imout, die hiatory of the crucial 
‘riod between the 'October Revolu- 
m and the death of Lenin. 

Evmi LaMiM Nor Svmam 

The moat refreaUng tbiag about the 
xiic for (be reviewer hai been d>a fast 
at the antboc his not apared even 
antn. Aa ia well kno^ Matidat 
Araturo auffara from one tu^dinal aln 
Vimt Matxhm itatf, namely, the 
ipUeit or eapUcit aaaunptkm of hi- 
UfiiiUty, However profound a Mandat 
rittr ia, one riwaya dl moV ar i that for 
m dwru'-la acme loiirce of IsfaDlfala 
Ifdom. Of oonae, for dm rank and 
e in any country the local party 
idtii oftan enfoy die potldoa of 
tlaga prieita, I*br intaliectiulf ia 
any eountriea, National or biter* 
idooal.leadem guJta oftta edfoy 
Mae oE tb oi^ prieria <d eftnidh. 
it aaeil dm W id Maddit kdblm 


SiMhih 

Mititi MnWj InAni by W H Morria-Jcmes; Orient Longman. 1978; 
ff AM, 392, Rs 60. 


MORRIS-JONES' “FoUtica Mainly 
' IBdltti” la a ooBeedon ot tmayi wUch 
warn Writtan ^twae n 1954 and 1972, 
moat ot thaai ia the liztlai. They 
hare been Prided into two fecdoa, 
tbs first dealing with general poUdcal 
lubiecta and die aecmid more'ipedfi* 
cally with India. The polldeal porilloiii 
which have been eitabflthed in die 
firat tection hava been dMidoped with 
napect to tpadfic aubieets in Ae 
second. 

PuUieatlon of collcedona of eeaaya 
his become an et tab l l ahed way by 
which authors can increaae their ouU 
put and putdiaheri can carii in on an 
author's nime and prestige and put 
-together a book wltbout too ihiidi 
effort. TUa pardcolar caDeotlon, how¬ 
ever, cannot he entitdy dinniaaed aa 
a pubHahen* book. For one tbfaq, the 
esiaya show a certrin consistency 
in tbrir basic piemiaca and octkmk 
which link them togedtat. For another, 
they are of interest becauae they re¬ 
present a point of view about Indian 
poUtica wUch hu been vary' infloan- 
tial both among Indian and Weatem 
co imua nt a tora. American polldeal 
tdandata of the aama period have 
expramad «int«i ' idem, though vridi 
man Jaigon and scientific preteutious- 
nata, and Indian atudiea have echoed 
tbaaa atdtadaa. Reading these eamys, 
tharafoie, is like rei^ng a potted 
hiatoiy ot polldeal adence in India 
during dm shties, a ramlndar of 
peat pteoccupadona and i n tereata. 

Monia-Jones' poUdeal preferences 
■n for Western style Ubc^ demo- 
enmy and en it ata^ toe — Uaritad 
gdvtrfflnaiit, guaranty frdadom of 
atilmMioa, an open or eottgalldve 
pOUdell rinttm, polideM aabOlty. He 
balievci In the hnportaaos of taking a 
ptagBlBdc a pp i endi towaidk ppndca. In 
bsiiig mdafiad with ai woriotik dioiMh 
iBgpmfact sffitam ratnar -nni tt 


ing idealistic ambldoaa to i a pwie 
man through political acdon. Govern¬ 
ment, he feels, ahould'be kept aep ant e 
from sodaty and people; poUdcal 
apadqi Is preferable to ezeearive patd- 
cipadon and it may even he a aign 
of tolerance and nDdenmndlag whU 
la beneficial to poUderi lift. Vnth 
respect to ^dla, therefore, be his 
urged the need to establish and dtvelop 
poUdcal msdtudoiis and a poUdcal 
community, to develop political afcilla. 
These would eneble the oonntiy to 
achieve a stable and demoende poU- 
dml ayatem and such a mWem, be 
Iceb, is the precondition for economic 
end aodal reform. India’s political mir¬ 
acle, he wrote in 1966, wet to hsne 
achieved political itaMlity along with 
e bealy moving poUdcal ayitam. The 
trend be approvingly diioenied in 1967 
was the development from monopoty 
to competition in Indian poBdci; pattl- 
culariy in the party, ayatem.- In^ at 
that time, therefore, rated fairly Hgh 
according to the standarda of Weatem 
liberal democracy. 

These arc ill familiar themes, eape^- 
ally to those who studied or taught 
political sdeooa in-thc fifties and six¬ 
ties. Following from surii attitodet, 
'damoom diarn ari om md examination 
qaestiona used to focus on sach thrmrs 
at whether democncy could ttnvive 
with an iUReratc population and whe¬ 
ther a doininant party system was diflto- 
icnt from a rit^ party ttata. If some 
of the hnpiirtaiit coDoems of the past 
seem, witii hlpdright, to have rodiy 
been only of - pariidi^ Impoitanoa, 
we shoald ti§ to imdeTStaiid the laa- 
sona for this. Reading tiiese esnya 
prompts tht thoo^that Aafog that 
period Indian poUtict was seen bigsiy 
in tetam of Wettem espaiiance. Thdt 
dfotttsd An ehoica at prohlma anas 
or imata for sfady and sagcaaSed the 
t fomawhih foe anMyab. In the sarip 


- A 





yaan after Indapcadeaea Ae Wealnni 
analyit nw IniQa a* an aiotic 'riant 
wUd the Britifli liad attempted to 
prune and curb into constitutlanal 
order but wbiefa Gondmially broke out 
in a tropical eadi^raiica of groirtli. 
Sympathetic commentatora like Motria- 
'Jobea argued that, under the unfami* 
liar appearance of tUnga, familiar po¬ 
litical virtue! like oompetitian and ita- 
bOity could be diacemed. Leu aynqia- 
tbetic obeervera prophaied imminent 
collapae. In both cawa the country 
waa rated according to Weatern atand- 
arda, and political deyelolpnient, ata- 
bility and dm eatablishment of 'legitl- 
mate’ government were considered die 
most important needs of the coimtry. 
Moreover, the presence or absence of 
these qu^tia urns Judged by fairly 
aimrie criteria. 

One of the characteristics of this 
kind of analysis vns that political 
wdblenia were viewed more or leu in 
Isolatloii. Fbr instance. In an article on 
*Tolitical Institutions In New Com¬ 
monwealth States", written in 1968, 
Morrla-Tones argued that the experi¬ 
ence of different Commonwealth states 
should be examined with reference to 
the political prolilenis they faced and 
the lulitical skills which were avail¬ 
able ■' to them. "Economic and so¬ 
cial prableras are not polHtcal pro- 
bicnis though they condition daan... 
Political institutions and the ikOls 
they embody are to be measured against 
priitical cb^engu and none other." 
This potition Is consistently maintain¬ 
ed in the different essays In the book 
although lome alight change ctn be 
discerned in MorTls-]ones| discunion 
on the causes ind consequences of 
the Emergency. The Emergency is 
analysed as a political response to 
economic ss well es political proUenu 
aHhongh the en4 of Emergency and 
the vote against the Congreu in 1977 
la disenased only in tetmi of the poli¬ 
tical maturity of the electorate. 

The limitations of this approach with 
its streu on political factors become 
apparent towards the end of the six- 
Het. Events made it dear that it 
often led to a wrong aaoeasment 
of situations. Governments whidi had 
been rated high on the icale of politi¬ 
cal virtuu collapsed. Stal)le and, there¬ 
fore, presumably legitimate goverumenta 
were discovered to be resting on re¬ 
pression and force. Political dpatfay, ft 
was found, could suddenly, and inax- 
plicably, be reriace4,t)y discontent and 
protest There waa doarly a need to 
rethink the intricate relatioaship bet¬ 
ween economic, social and polltica] 
factors. No luiih rethinking, however. 


baa bestt trileaaid^ IfceeMgWt'tii 
book, paahapa bacnaan they wage «xi»> - 
ten largely la ffw a ixUu befate tb* 
llmltstiona of tbia Uad of aariyris be^ 
came toe.a pp a r e nt 
Some of riie moie iateraatlpg am$t 
in tbe bhok are those which ahalyia 
particular upecti of Indian poBtici, 
particularly the Indian party isMeai. 
The analy^ of democratic deeaatrall- 
ution written in 1963 contains aoaie 
•harp comments oa the Bkdy Impact 
of the scheme on the Congien party, 
partlcnUriy In the rural areas. Like¬ 
wise, the analyiii of the Oongreu 


Its retatfanaUp with qAag 
co nt il b cted to Bjit 'tosdty off Oia 
tednant petty ayatam in India, Tito 
studlM it dto 199|tad 1971 ale cri cwla 
aad an analyiis m Iptcraal ttno- 
ture and leadeiaUp of dM Cnagteu 
party are the uott detailed and re¬ 
warding In riis book, bnaed as duy ate 
on field studlu and analyiia of atatb- 
Uca. It if this kind at ^cto’ analiaig 
which has. bean MoRis-Ionaa* aajb 
contribution to tbe study of Indian 
politics and tbU book provides os 
with acme useful eaaayi in this gamst 


Portrait of a Nationalist 


»Mb Shakir 


MnHtos and the CangnM (Selected remumndence «f Dc M A 
Aanri, 1911-193^ edited by Mushirnl Hasan, Manohar. New Delhi. 
1979; pp 336, Rs 100. 


THE volume under review, a collection 
of SM letters, belpa in understanding 
the role and tbe limitations of nation¬ 
alist MusUmi in die period 1913-1935. 
The correspondence deals vrith the 
boycott of tbe Simon Cammission, Nebm 
Committee Bepoct and the formation 
of the Congreu Pailianientary Board. 
The letters were oil either written by 
or to M A Anuri who played a i>ro- 
mbient role in Muslim poliUct as well 
as in the Congreu organisation. 
Mushinil Hasan who bos written a 
brilliant introdufUan, has rendered 
siipiiflcont service in publisblng this 
correspondence whhji sheds new light 
on many issues of tbe freedom move¬ 
ment. 

M A Anooii, tUi 1911, was not inte¬ 
rested in politics. The Bolksn Wars 
brought him to the forefront of public 
life. In 1917, he beconM the President 
of tbe Home Rule League and in 1918 
be chaired the reception committee of 
the Muslim l,eagne seaoion held in 
Delhi. He Joined Gandhi in tbe Rowlatf 
utyagrah. As a leader of tbe Khilafat 
agitation he exercised a moderating 
and sobetiiig infiuence on tbe Muillm 
extremists. In poliUcf, noAing was 
dearer to him than Hindu-Mudfan unity 
and itrnggle against the alien rule. 

The correspondence clearly indicates 
the secular cammltment of Ansarl. Un. 
like many of his contemporaries, 
Ansarl held that the Khilafat movement 
mnst promote Htndu-Huslhn unity. He 
oonsIsMtIy opposed separate and in¬ 
dependent strugglea of Muolinu in the 
cause of Khilafat Ian It should weaken 
Hindn-Muslim undeiatanding. When 
he realised that the , central KbHafat 


Committee was becoming a tool qif 
maettonary poUUct, be reiigned^Msqi.- 
it In a I^er to Shaukat All dated^^K' 
16, 1936, be stated: “i, therefore, Ut. 
Impelled to do all Aat lay In m6 tb 
fight Ae demon of conmmnaliam which 
waa devaatstiag the country and' was 
breaking asunder strong Un proved 
between the Hlndtu and MnaUma after 
centuries of intimate aosodations and 
common sufferings and sacrifice. As an 
Indian owing sHeglance first to the 
motberland, I feel I must sever my con¬ 
nection with all communal or secUonal 
political organisation." Notwithstand¬ 
ing his differences wiA the Congress, 
he never conoideied ft an anti-Muslim 
body. To leave tbe Congress would 
be to commit suicide, to oppose the 
Congreu would be a crime” (letter to 
TAX Sherwani, January 6, 1930). 

Tbe correspondence also reveals Ae 
elite character of the Coogiess and ' 
nationalist politics (see letters 77, 78, 
79, 82, 84, 88). Wben Ae cominnnal 
. problem took a menacing turn, no leader 
itnow how to handle it. Gan^ wanted 
-iiAr^ty through "fighting for common 
causes” (p 118); Sir All Imam saw Its 
solution in pure Indian nationalism free' 
from any tinga of communaliim 
(p 137); Ansarl viewed ft as a cultnral 
jgssus (p 288)'; aial Modal Nehra look¬ 
ed at it as an etxmomlc problem 
(p 108). There was no agreement and 
no one understood Ae esaence of Ala 
political malady. Perhaps Jawtharlol 
Nehru bod some idea of it when ho 
wrote to Gandhi that Oaogreto ahodd 
be freed from Ae educated tn4 atUon- 
late middle chut; to Ala, (Soildht lO- 
plied Alt time waa not yet Ato fior ^ 




SPECIAL ARTICLES 



’ Indu^ial Houses, Multiuationals 
and Industrial Policy 

NS Sidterto 

In forrnultfting paVcy towards industrid houses, th» various industrial poUq/ statements have, by 
and large, igfu>red the heterogeneous character of different firms bHonging to an industrial hotue and the 
pos^dlity of dtese firms pursuing different objectioes because they operate in different market structures 
characterised by mmopoly, oligopoly or competition. 

This paper, on the basis of a study of a sample of companies belonging to the business houses of 
Birla and Tata, attempts to test the hypothesis that the different firms belonging to these two business 
Houses operating in different market structures behave differently with regard to growth of assets and pro¬ 
fits. The pdUpu im^ications of this hypothesis are important, as, if the objectives of the firms are deter¬ 
mined by the market structures in which they operate, then a unfform policy towards heterogeneous firrrts 
belonging to a business house is not meaningful. . 

The paper <dso presents certain findings on the fpowth and profitability of multinationd firms m. 
the engineering industries and analyses their implications for industrial policy. 

J December 1077, coon after coming {be eoncentratioa of wealth and industries. Dintog lINMi the private 

power, the )anata govemment Issued .ProiJnction tt lector did invest more in the eopneer- 

tadusMal policy atetanent Decently detnment log chemical induMriea than was 

e debate on induitilal poKcy in FurAer, it dtoa the iceeptance by enviiaged in the industrial policy, 

•neral and policy concerning the largo Parliament in Decendmt 1964 of Ac Since moat of rikeae industries wwe 

uinM houaea and nraltinationali in aodaliat pattern of society as the ob> capltal-intenaivs and needed hrip-ecele 

rUcular boa been rerived, among (ective of social and econcmic policy. luvcatment, it was only the ItTge 

ben. by the Industry Minister himadf. After dtlng the cUractivB prind^ea industrial bousea that could afford 
In this paper an attempt is made to and the of socialist' Investmenta. The nanlt was a 

rvey and analyse the varions iodua- jMttem, of society by the FaiUamcnt, disproportionate growth of the aaaeti 
al poUoy statemeiita relating to the the resoluthxs goes on to dassify dm °f larger indnstria] bouaca in the 
le of latget induitrial bousea and industries into three cetegoti^ and corporate sector. 

ulttnstlonalB and point out fl>e shifts defines the role of the state and the Thanln to tbeee d ev elopment s the 

the policy over the years (sections private sector in each category. It need to itndy the eapanaion of flie 
11). In addition, the paper also does not state the specific role of the larger indostrial houses end to s«iHt* 
ma to evaluate the policy with fee Industrial houaea and the nralttnationajs. dtly define their role In induatiial 
Jp of certain atadattcal rssulti that jn other words, while the role of pri- denmlopniest throng the industrial 
e presented in sections in and IV. rate, publio and the snail scale sector policy statements sriis fdt. Conae- 
le poU <7 unphontioils of the study in each category was discussed in do- quently, the naoning Coonnluian 
e praiooted in aectloii V. tail, further distinctioat within the financi^ a study by R K Ilasaii* wUch 

private atetor in terms of hug^ bual- btou^t out sho^y the pnUsm of 
■ ness houses and fbrei^ firms and their concentration <d economic power. 

lateMa raUej BaiaWitM teapective role* were not meotlDned. Haxori rqnrted that between 1961 and 

The Industrial DoUcy Beaotntlon of fFD (I9i!f6) envisaged die state 1968 the share of the top four bnai- 

56 do^ not direct deal with the to be the main Inatrumeat of indnsfilal ness houses in the paid-up capital of 
'oMem of controlling and legnlatlng transformation, os die mahi reqionri- the non-government public limited 
e aim and direction of Inveaftnehta ^ developing the cote Indus- companies increased hy 22 per cent; 

the indnstrial houam and the mnld- triitdi are <rf basic and strategic and that in 1968 die public companies 

itkmals. On the "riU- band, wfaBe nabm was vested with the state, in the Tata and Biria oongiometates 
sting the need for a nety induatrial Furiher, the alarie was e s pecte d to play had nearly ooe^fth of the groei csqii- 
ilicy reeohidon, it qnotm the pte- > leading role In die development <4 tal stodc of the non-govemment pubUe 
dde to th* Qmstitutipa of India and engfoeering goods (Ilka m a chine making, companies. 

9 diiectivu prlndple* of the state mettla) and chemical Indoatries that Dutt committee repord that 

licy Tridch state; t<«n»ig odiar were not ooversd undar scfaednle A. followed the Haari Report, not only 

at The private aector uddoh inohsded the confirmed die Haaaii findings bat also 

The State shall, hs pmdealtr, bwriaees uc industrial houses and fonigu stated that dm larger industrial bonass, 
diiect its-pidlcy towards aeanrint firms was e i pecte d to play only a made use of the Ucenslng instrument to , 

(*) WM tahlp tad oonttoi secoodaiy rola, grow diquopordauately in rebdun tn 

d die ,material reoMnPM^ foe Hbwevar, In actual ptaedee, die state the growfo of the private oosperatt 
' ^^yr™ai u “* ^ *■* eoetor. At the same time, the Dutt 

(b> fotf ^ tmariSoil it- teas envlitged for it ia foe develop- oononittee undentood foe baaie pro- 

anmln tysMa defo aoi teseltw ntaot d the engiaeering aad ohemical Uem. vis, die hievitabUity of foe 
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TablcJ: Muskt Sthuctobs, Fimz's CaowsB Rais 
Bdila and Tata Flm* 
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Market Nh of 

f 



Finns 

A 

v 

IT 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

Monopoly 6 

8.97 

2^ 

6.067 

01igop(^ 17 

18.76 

3.377 

4R29 

Competitive 23 

7.87 

■ 

3.878 

Aiate ; The figuna refer to average of 

all Anna in tech Bsarket. 


Tabus 2: MuL-nNAiTOHAu in IrauAN Enoocxxbino iNDuanw 



Annual 

a»toa«e. for 



1961-65 

66*70 

71*75 

Gvpwth rate of caintAl etodc: 




Industry 

16.06 . 

9.84 

880 

Crciwth rate of capital stock: 




-Muhtnatkmals 

17J02 

12B6 

128ft 

Gsowto rate of aalas: Industry 

14.80 

932 

18.78 

Growth rite of sales: Multinationals 

18.21 

12.06 

18.77 

Net profits u a percentage of net 




worth: Industry 

11.76 

\ 8d)0 

10.70 

Net profits as a perceotage of net 




worth: MultinatioiiAU 

15.23 
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growth of the lerger bouiee In cepital 
inteniive uei* In the absence of the 
public sector tiling a leading role due 
to reiouroe constnlnts. As a way out, 
it suggested the joint sector. 

n 

tailMhlgl Policy St rt agwati 

The revelations regarding the grow¬ 
ing coaoeutratioa tn the private ootpo- 
iite sector eiul the acoelecsted grosirth 
of toe share of the top few industrial 
houses in toe assets of the corporate 
■actor, brought out by the Hazari and 
Dutt Coimnlttee reports, prompted the 
govcrament to take ospUcit note of 
toe problees and de6ne the role of 
lergBr hidnstiial houses in industrial 
davaicpment. Consequently, in Febru¬ 
ary 1973, an Industrial Itolicy State* 
mant wu issued. The badtgraund for 
toe new industrial policy statement, 
which was partly necctaittted by toe 
findingi of tte Hoitri and Dutt Con- 
mittae tegiarta, waa peepared through 
the enactment al the Monopolies and 
Restriotive Trade Ftaotices Act 1969, 
and the iaauing of the Industrial Ucetu 
sing Policy of February 1970. The 
1973 statament conaldered toat “the 
core iruhsttiict of impottince to the 
national oocnosny in the future, Indus* 
tries bsaiag lUr^ linka^ with such 
oran tndaatties, and industries wlto a 
long (arm export potential an aR of 
haaio, mitleal and stntegic irrnpoitanoe 
for the gtowth of the eoononiy“. A 
conaoUdalDd list of such iodustriet was 
attached In the appendix to the slate* 


tnent. The policy statement allowed 
the huger industrial houses and the 
foreign firms to Invest in toe core 
Industries of natloaal importance. 
Foreign firms dnd toe larger industrial 
houses, would onUnarily be excluded 
from industries not incloded in the 
list. 

Thus the industrial polioy stotement 
of 1973, by end Istge, raslrictcd toe 
role of congitmerates and multliia- 
tkmals by oonfining their irtvestoient 
mostly to toe care sector. Iheir role 
outside the com sector would be dis* 
couraged. However, this policy ef 
restricting the inveitnient to the cote 
sector wia a departure from the IPH 
of 1966 in two ways. Firstly, the 1956 
leiolutioa did not mils any dlstinctloo 
between the larger houses and the test 
of toe private sector; end secondly, toe 
core sector whlto more or less ootnel* 
des with irh while A end B of the 1856 
tatuhitioo, had been toe nwie reiponsi- 
biUty of the state sector in the 1966 
resolution. In the 1973 stetement, on 
the other hand, ^ ecsglomantee and 
toe m u l ttn e ttan ale were allowed to 
biveet only in toe con Induatrias. In 
other words, what was once the 
primary reiponalUUty of the Itafis 
sector bad now hen tamed over to 
the confdomaiatei and the multi* 
nationals. 

The Industrial Micy Statement of 
December 1977 makes a diitinctlon het* 
ween industtial houae invettmeati aria* 
lug out of their gwn internal resouroet 
and investaieuti finaoced by pnbUe 
financial institutloas. The aapanilan of 


- 'r . it > 

huger h u i lni w t . 

flgMtoed hy MimMdM, 

auhieot to qertgh* 

he eet hr the •■vetmitMilv oalw Jh 
oapitahintinnivd Indnsbies ' Hke wtl* 
liaen papet. cenMnt^ al^PPiU.' pabn* : 
dieaieal^ etc. Moat of toeee iadnir 
tries come under the core laotor d( the 
1973 stoterpont, end all of toon cOme 
under schedule A and B of the OR 
1966. The large indostriel hones, 
would have to rely on toeir own mour* 
cet in the case cf othn Inilntdas. 

Thus while toe 1278 todn et ri sl policy 
statement rectilcted the ' industrial 
house investments tp too UsT cf core 
Industries, the 1977 statement alknrad 
their expanrion to (he aoB.uam latoif- 
Iriee ptmIdaA the mvanloa wn Ttodto. 
taken with toeir own ftmda, ^ 

Begaidlng foitlgB mnnpeglsSi toe 
1977 document stated toat oowpenlei 
with direct pon^eeldent Inwtment not 
exceeding 80 per cent would be treeted 
OB per' with Indian ccsiipwilw. and 
their future wpaniton would be bstod 
on ton samo principlat gt wlMde to 
Indian aanpaniaa. The aerilet pdioy 
woi that all foreign compentea abonld 
reduce toeir foreign capital to ktt then 
80 per osvt. Wiercaa the ppnsent 
policy would treat those mnqwnim 
with Ito* than 80 pet oent {onigp 
direct par ti cipa t ion on' par with lodtn ‘ 
companies, the government would elao 
allow aularity fwaign pgrtUpatioa, ka 
soma cases own 100 pec gent pestlotpar 
tion. in too case of lophistisatsd hi^ 
technology or export areas. The 
foreign firms with less rlwn gp per *?«ni 
foreign direct partidpatlein oodd now 
inveft In toe non-cote Indnat^ as 
they would be treated on par trilb 
other Indian 

The 1977 statement also ladefince the 
role of public sector^ The publlo eector 
would lacovide a oototmtfhag powei 
to the powth of targe hooaea and large 
enterpriaea in the private eector. It 
would be used' as a fot^ 

tor maintaining toMptiiil anpidito ^ 
the consumnia. Tho role “uviaagtil tor 
toe public aecter in toe' ]B66 itoohittoo 
has been very di^stont from the reto 
eaylaaged In toe 1977 autoangg, 
While toe iomiet oasaUwed pttoUo 
sector as toe into toMde tor industrial 
d*«*I«we»t, ^ ;|||ttaf would use It m 
e coimterveiling power. Ttilj imo be* 
renae of toe nhw nte aarigned to the t: 
larger industrial houaee .and toteign 
firms In ta rild l ng toe core Indeetiiei. 

In addMon to the varioni poUey 
statnpenti to*t ffotolv trig pp ^ re- 
•writton of ama «d itomtgwnt and 
toe nae of toduetriol licenting ttotriK-' 





Etil—Hw •! Met T«l«ai* 
bMdBtaiifi 

1b fotmditiiig isdiiMiU te^ 
toward! iadiiftrial bcmMa die wfocn 
poUcy tUtomeiiU bwe, by nai Ifrge, 
ignoi^ th* btteofBoeons (bertete of 
tbe vuteii! fiimi bdoni^g to e glMo 
Udnitild boine md die poMibOlty ol 
theae flmi! purtuing different objeutivei 
at tbey operate is different ^ntrlcet 
fimctuieih ,*^0 ' indaatrid bonae oon- 
■lata of a oonj^omeraitloa of finnt and 
the variona fitma bdonghig to a given 
honae operate in different madtet atxnc- 
tuiea like montpoly, oligopoly and com¬ 
petition. It ia wdl known that the 
ol^ectivea of vaikiua flcma belonging to 
different market ati u ctii r e a (monopoly, 
oligopdy and competition) idll not be 
the aania. frofit maaimlaatton U 
luually aasumed aa tbe ai4e objective 
for tbe oompetitlve fitiha. However, 
the aaiqmpttan of profit mazlmintion 
ia queattooed for firtna belonging to 
olig^ioly and tnoilbpoly marketa, among 
uthera by Baomol' and wnUamaan.* 
Bauino] auggeata certain otber ob|ec- 
tivea like the maaimlaatton of aalea and 
the growdi rate of finna. While 
Wiilitmaon arguea that the Anna in- 
jtead of maaimlalng a atngle variable 
like pnifits, paaibnlae a utility function 
wherein apart fifnn proffta certain odiet 
varlabka like growth eapenditnre on 
manager! and atkff enter. In tfaeae cir- 
cinnatancea, Williamaon baa ahown that 
a restraint on proffta and output would 
make tbe firm an expense meference 
firm. Such a firm would make super 
normal profita but inatead of raporting 
them would eat them away by way oi 
waitefnl non-pniductioa expentfitun, 

Ibe obfeodve of thia section will be 
to teat tbp bypdtheda diat die variona 
fltma belonghig'to tbe- EMa and Tata 
industrial houaea funottoning in different 
market strtictntes bchada diffensUy 
with regard to "dieir ipowth of tiaati 
and piofltn The hypothaaia atstet that 
tbe profit and die bwe a t tnen t behavlonr 
of fiimi be l ongi n g to ali^ hiibtatiial' 
bonai ta detetmiaed to a large' eatant 
by tba ounkM Mudhnee in wbleb they 
opRafe. Ibe poBey Implicafioea af 
tMa bmAerie aie importald^’at, it tbe 
obfacd^bf tbe linni.bni detenahrid 


B. 1 Bally InteCo 
0) Jute goods 
(U) Sackl^ 

B. 2 " Bharat Conu ner e e an d Induatilei 
( 1 ) Cotton yam 
(in Cloth 
tnl) Tetykne yarn 

B.S &la Cotton Spt Wvg Milif Co 
T^extfles 

B. 4 nria Jute Manuraecaring Co 
(!) Jute goods 
W Sackinga 

B. S C and E Mortons India Ltd 
(0 Oondwued milk 
00 Confectionery 

B. 6 Central India Madrinery Mfg Co 
0) Automatic loona 
(in Other textile machinery hana 
(liQ Plant looins 
Ov) Railway wagons 
B. 7 Cmtury Sog Mfg Co 
(1) Sheet^ 

00 Vlscoae type cord 
(ili) Vlaoose filament yam 
B. 8 Gwalior Rayon and’SDk Mfg Cb 
(0 Rayon pulp 
00 Rayon plants 
(iiO Viroose staple flbn 
(iv) Sodium sulphate' 

B. 9 Hindustan Aluminium COrpn 
0) Aluminium 

B. 10 Hinuustan Gas and Industries 
(0 Dissolved asstyiene 
00 Oxygen 
(ill) Carbondknide 
a II Hindustan Motors 
(I) Cara 

(H) Excavators 
(IH) Scrapers 

a 12 Hyderabad .Asbestoa Cnnent Products 

(I) Asbestos 
00 Cement 

a 13 Indian Linoleums 
(0 Linoleum 
a 14 udian Plastics 

0) V F moulding powder 
ili) ^dioSets 
a IS Indian Ibols Mfg 
0) T«^t drills , 

00 Reamers 

(UO Tungsiton carbide 

(iv) Tungeaton carbide tipped tools 

(v) Tin wing tools 

a Id Kmonun Industries and Cotton Mills 
0) Leopard cloth 
00 Sliirtinp 

OiO CtXton textiles ait varieties 
Ov) Vbooae Blament yam 
a 17 Natknai Engineariog Industilea 
(0 Ball beaiingt 
0) Axle boxes 
a 1& New Swadeshi Miili 

0) Cotton cloth and yarn 
a 19 Orient Oenaral Indiistriet 
hi Electric fens 
W Horn relays 
(U) Oynamoi' 

(iv) Starter motors 

(v) Bechk; bcvn 
a 20 OiW Paper Milia 
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26.6 
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38 
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38.5 
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71.3 

5.3 

18 

32.9 

10.9 
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66.1 

66.1 
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82.6 

17.4 

2 

76.5 

76.5 

25 

29.7 
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- 

1 

100 

100 
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•40.2 

40.2 

19 

32.4 

“ 

6 

47.0 

47.0 
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45.9 

45.9 
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37.5 

22.2 
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45.9 

45.9 

8 

61.7 

9.5 

43 

19.6 

_ 

125 

7.8 

7.8 

26D 

7.9 

7.9 

7 

38 

— 

5 

71.5 

71.5 

1 

100 

100 
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- 

- 

24 

27.7 

27.4 
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100 

100 

4 

61.2 

20.6 

4 

Sl.l 

21.0 

5 

44.5 

22.5 
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52.3 

33.7 

IS 

41.0 

41.0 

IS 

52.3 

10.1 
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B.21 Raroeshwire Jute | 00 d( 

B. 22 Shine Dtevtlay Woollen Mills 
(!) Fabncs suiting, ntc 
(ii) Wonted yun 
(ill) Other weertbles 
B. 23 Siii>ur Psner Milts 

(I) Writing eod prlating papers 

(H) Boards 
B. 24 SraiOc 

(I) Acetone 

(ii) Acetic anbj^ride 
(til) Rayon acetatlc yam 
B. 2i ^bj Cotton Milts 
(i) TexHbs 

B. 26 Textib Machinery Cbrporation 

(i) Tocdb Riadiinery carding engines 
(U) Boflers 
rat) Ring frames 
B. 27 Tuni^badlira Industries 

(i) vanaspati 

(ii) Oil 

B.28 Victoria Miils 
(i) Textibs 

B. 29 West Bengal Coal FIcldt 
(1) Coal 

B. 30 Zenith Sled Pipes 
(D Steel pipes 

T, I AWedabad Advance Mills 
a) Textibs 

T. 2 Andhra Valley Posnr Co 
T. 3 Belphar ReTractorbs 
(i) ReAactories 
T.4 OokakMUb 

0) Cotton yam 

T.S radian H^s 

(0 HvB,star hotels 1 

T.6 Indian Tube Co ' 

(0 Steel pipes and tubes 
T. 7 Indbn Venable noducts 
C) Edibb fiats and oils 
T.S SvadeshiMiUs 
a) Textibs 
T. 9 Tata Chamicalt 

(i) Amonium bromide 
(U) Bromide 
(ifl) nitossium bromide 
(Iv) Sodium bromide 
jy) Soda ash 

T. to Tata Bngg and Locomotive Co 

(i) Heavy earth moving equipment 
(Ii) Paper mill machinery 
(Ui) Commerdal vehicln 

(iv) Chemical machinery 

T. 11 Tata Hydro Electric FoW Supply Co 
T. 12 Tata Iron and Steel Co 
(i) Skeep bars 
(■I) Tin bars 
(lil) Skeeps 
(hr) Hoe bora 

(v) I^tes 

(vi) Oalvanbed sheets 
(vil) Wheels, tyres 
(viii) KIbts 

(ix) Light rails 
U) Heavy mils 

(xi) Slabs 

(xii) Blooms 

(xiii) Structurals, etc ' 

T. 13 Tata Milb 
0) Textibs 
T. 14 Taw Oil MiUs 
G) Liquid soap 
W Clyceiiiw 
(DO ^ps 
w) Toilet soap 
T. IS Taw Power Company 
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100 
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93.6 
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82.6 

82.6 
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25.4 

25.4 
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42.9 

42.9 

36 

26.6 

26.6 


100 

too 

98.9 

86.6 
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42.2 
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25.3 
sa.3 

48.1 
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6.2 

18.4 
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— thearb eisJiMg sit ti Bii s B naa h sl im( 8 n s 9a ui 
' Imsiiieas 

ror the purpose ef diJ* study, o«^ ' 
the, firms belonging'tip db Bhia gBd 
Taw beaaes an taken into account, ag 
theaa bw> iadnatiial boudpp be tw a tu 
them abate abocat 50 per oant cf ^ 
anew o( the larger' UuallieM faotMet.' 
Hence, H la (dt these two gbatitB shatdd 
nut be otubbed with'the test oT the 
Inchatrltr hooMa. The aamplr oonabW 
cf .OOBMa and 10 Tata finns. A8 the 
puBBc limited companies c( these two 
bousti tfasp hove beep hi operatitm 
since JOBS and are covered by the' 
Bombay Stodc Ei ch a ngtr Directory have 
been bmduded in the sartafiCk Hovmver, 
Bome firms tor which oantbpiom dMS 
mns not availaUe for the temple period 
1960-70 (both years inehsded) have been 
exdndsd horn the sample. But the 
firms that are included in the study ac¬ 
count fior more than 80 per cent of dia 
assets of the two Industrial faouaea. 

The 46 firms included in the lamide 
were operating in different market 
stnicturea. Six of them were mooo- 
pollstb and seventeen were oBgcpdistle 
while the test were opnting in non- 
oligopoly or ‘competitive’ nwrkets. Rot 
the purpose of thb study, the monopoly 
market baa been defined as one wherein 
a single firm controb it bait 80 pet 
cent of the market; oHgigmIy Sa one 
wherein at, leait one firm producca 
more than 20 per cent of the market’s 
output and no firm prodnees mote 
than 80 per cent of thp maiket's out¬ 
put. The market where none of the 
flmu laoduce even 20 per cent of the 
total output has been daiaified as a 
Don-oUgopoly or competitive market. 
Firms ore claaaifled into one of three 
market structures baaed on their nuin 
production lines. It b poaalbb for 
multi-product firms to be in an oligo¬ 
poly market for certain prodnoW and 
for other products in g competitive 
mackce. In such tituationa udMvein 
the owin jmidaoW oome under differaot 
market structures. It would he difficult 
to dsstify the firms in one cf die three 
market structures. However, in the 
sampb under oomldcration such pro¬ 
blems wen not eocountered. The 
maitet' a tnic tn i es were Identified wifii 
the hcfpuf market ahgre daW poUlshed 
in the tepott of the MOMpoUea In- 
qnhy Qnondaakm 1B06. Tbe olaaal- 
' fleation is baaed «*, the bcae year 
' (1603) infarntatiaB.' tie naarea iff .the 
finta Aat are iyiudnd in tin aasagfis, 
tiieir inaln modactUin linaitc.^ She 
uMuket chatae*t(istioi .W gtyqd (n.tbe 




I9fa9^ - - 

(r)4m3^ tiUMr li»^iijl|rt iW jor. ^>rt apilBetMt. 


AU the wlefale* and. Ih the etiidy 
uve b*9 Okhn iron tbi 9ondiv 
Exchua* DinctMTjr aad tm hi 

urraot prioei. A, nfen to JM umual 
imaae perceittise eotnpoi^ gtD*di 
-ate el ttoUl net mmIi at i p^cubr 
ittn toinngtng to Tete and Biila hnueet* 
t la ■eathnated throng the equation: 
log A •“ a + bt 

ft the period 19(»-72 (both fern In- 
^ded) for eacb one of the aanpte 
ins. 

, ie the mean rate of return lor the 
Mlod 1063-72; the rate of letum la 
ual to net pixjflta (net of taxea) divi- 
•d by the total net aaaeta of the ihm 
ultlpUad iv 160- 

P" 

r > itandard deviation of the rate at 
turn of the dm for the period IQM- 

o 

The hypotfaeile etaMa diat A will be 
,TereiIt for the three gioupa of finne 
aedied in the revecthre diree madiet 
nicturea. Baaed on a priori infomw- 
», it la poeadde to hjpothealae the 
>t«re and the direction of diongo in 
te growth rate cf aaaeta, profitt and 
' fluetuatlona for the firtna bdonging 
kthe three dll arent meihet atracturta. 
he Stlna belongliig to the two lorgaot 
iduatrial faeuaei will poaaeaa certain 
dvontagea in their talee ptomodon or 
I a itdea war with dieir oompetitoEi 
a reoult of the larger teaourcea they 
eve and the Inveatment and finance 
nna tl)ey own. In a aalea war, the 
igher teaource boae of Ik toduetriol 
autee would enahk their fitma to 
and loeee e tor a longer time eanpeted 
• their oanpetitora. Tbeaa Araw inead 
3t fear a fall in their aharp pticae 
rUng out of foe/loaeoa tocur^ duf* 
V * aelei war, aa they control a htrea- 
n of' Inveahnent arid finance Brtak 
bote obfectivei amawg ether;, tfahigi 
•dude protection of t^ mcmi^ finnl 
■- the ahare maihtt-^ < . 

Thartka to there gdaaataiiea Birht end 
Ota fitma cpera^ in .Ae -fillgignly 
laAet ttoucture heed not accM daelr 
dtoing ■ natket datte fqr fq^ yearn 
In theoligigmly'aiarfcat.attnriluae 
bto* them ate only a .fear rpnrdwr qf 
to* fo the maih ct j AeioUcndilg ttoP 
tot at bdraviooii' are ■twcognldtd in 


Utaratura.* The Srat t^e e o n alrti of 
the poodbility of the v^ous oHgtrpoly 
portnera ooming togeAar. to form a 
omtal and take icint d e eW ana ford¬ 
ing the pito a a the p ei toh of toe 
fit— Geoecaliy under iM type of be¬ 
haviour toe various finna av— to 
maintain their reapective market ahatea. 
Unlike the fitat one that aoqniaa a co- 
opeimtlve behavtour, the aeoond type 
aanmet a cortflict between the oUgo- 
poly pertnera lo that eveotnally one at 
toe Anna eapturea tba miarhet or 
— ui naa tba lea diTrhi p- of the mari^. 
M toe flrnii ore of uneqea! —ourcee, 
then the oonfilot aohrttoo la-Bxue likely 
oa the ifaan with a laiger reaoirtoe 
baae ia llkriy to capture the aaricri and 
oaornne tba leaderibip of the market 
The Dutt Cormnittet and Hatori le- 
porta reveal toot the Birla and otbor 
larger b nain — bouiei did to foct take 
advaotagt of their larger leeatocea to 
grow fasier toan the otoat fima. Kew- 
ever, them two rqmrta did not analyne 
toe btoavtour of toe fir— In ter— of' 
market atmetme. Hence we expect 
toe oUgiqMty firm to grow fanter than 
the rait, aa their ol^cotive wordd be to 
tocrcaie toehr aaeiket toare and aaaume 
the ienderdUp of the market 

In the prooecs of capturing the 
market they would be- todulgiiig In 
solea war and other price and aalea 
strategiet which would involve fluctua¬ 
tion in the profita. Hence, we expect 
the profiti of the oUgtqx^ fima to 
fluctuate more then thoee of toe non- 
rdigopoly firmi. 

Qa the other bend, in Ae oaae of 
toe mooepoly firtiti wo expect tfaeb 
grawto tote of aaKts to be taa than 
toot of'the IW for the foBowtog 
eeesotae. Fhatly, to toe caae of a 
Btenoiiafiat he woidd not Itoe to grow 
er it—naie hie oatpat eloag a given 
dataend curve far that would mean a 
eednetton to prices, Heooe, it at aH a 
monopoliat deddea to gvew-lt wonid be 
after aldftltrg the dtittiind toewe to toe 
•rlgfat, dr after anleqtog torn maikaL 
But an etdiTgmrnt of the mtofcet 
wauld -etiraet new egtiaati whldi 
wenlAHluaeMn Ue ttxmc^ poelttoa in 
toe poeduot -market |o tkiae two 
—lane-a oaan^^ fl— mduia Urn to 
gmw at a slower rate, 


toe moatvolirt baa mrse powen toan -O 
nan-nxmopallst to toe fixatioh of pcfcci 
end since toe monopoUst need not take 
itoo account the behaviour of ocmpetl- 
ton aa toe firm coinddea with the 
market the mooopolixt's profit sbould 
fluctuate lesf eotttpared to the non- 
inoncpoikt’e. ' 

The bcbavitnir' of the competitive 
firms with regard to these two vatia- 
Uei like growth of assets and profita¬ 
bility would be, somewhat in between 
fbeae two extremes. In other words, 
one expects their growth rate to be 
less than that of the oligopoly finna 
bnt more than toat of the monopoly 
fir— while the fluctuations in the pro¬ 
fits, gtvtn the returru, to be less dian 
that of the oligopoly firms but more than 
that at the ttxmopoly fir—. 

Table 1 shows the average behovioitt 
of the Birla and Tata firms belongtog 
to the dlfierent market structuics with 
teepcot to the ennual avenge p er c ar^ 
tage oampound growth rate of oaoets, 
profitability of tire fir— and the fluc- 
tnatiosiB in psofitahility. In Table I, 
col 2 toows that oa an average the 
oligopoly fit— wese growing twice as 
fast as the contpetitiue. and monopoly 
firms. Tto difareaoe to the powth 
rate bctweeii oiigoptdy fir— oa the ont 
hand and morsopely and coometitne 
fir— on the other hansi, waa xtatiitl- 
cally a ig n ^fl ca n ^ . .-Howevar, the difar- 
ence in the growth rate of aswts bet¬ 
ween the monopoly and oonrpafitive 
Sana wai not stotiatically signifirnat. 
In the case cf prcAtability (ad 4) tfae 
diStrence between the three market 
xUuctu— did not torn out to be 
sUtisUcaDy significant. On the otiicr 
band, the flnetuattons to profitability of 
the oligopoly fir— ^waa significsaatly 
higher than that of tp anepoly and earn- 
petitive firms, as seen from col 3. 

Hence, it is possible to draw tfae 
following co ncl us io ns from the results 
p ria e ntati to Table 1. The profitability 
of the ■Bonimoh' fit— ware higher 
than that of the non-monopoly totm; 
while the fiuctuattniia in the mowipoly 
profiti was tawnr toon the rest. On 
the other hand, ton.growth of the mono¬ 
poly fii—’ asMta or the tovtmment 
rate was too least This result vpeen 
to ba to aaeoedos— with the coedn- 
aieni of the traditional monopoly tfaeoty 
whaceta toe moaopoUat is expected to 
maxhniie profits by restricting growth 
or output If oim takes fluduationa to 
profits to rtftetnt rito, imd tuean pro¬ 
fitability to ra p s—at expected returait 
then tbs leeutla indicate that the mane- 
poly fir— aimnltneouily maneged to 
tocraaae their psafitaUUty along wito 
leductog toe riek. In otfaw words Ihqr 




leaned to enjoy Ae belt of both 
woridi. 

la the cue of oligupoly finiu, while 
their meen profitebility wtt not dtfe- 
rent from, the competitive firmi, their 
fluctuation In profitaUIrty u repreten- 
ted by itandord deviation of proflti wei 
ilgnificantiy higher than tboie of the 
competitive fitmi. At the tame time 
their fnveatmeot nte wu double that 
of the competitive fitmt. Thii pheno¬ 
menon, cix, higher fluctuation! in the 
rate of return, given the return, ac¬ 
companied by higher growA rate uf 
invtitment coiunt be explained if one 
anUDici profit maximiution as the 
ofafective. For, if one were to maxi- 
mite proflti, then one ought to expand 
in areu w^re fluctuationa in profit! 
(given the profits), are lower and nut 
where they ate higher. However, tjhia 
retuh could be explained if one were 
to anume a market Aare improvement 
hypothul! wherein the objective is to 
grow futer than the mer^ in order 
to obtain market dominance and aacti- 
Boa profitability in the piucen. 

Thu! the profit and inveitment be¬ 
haviour of Bitla and Tata firtni Co a 
large extent were detettnined by the 
market aXructnre in which they ope¬ 
rated. The evidence Indicetee dut the 
monopoly frmi were interested in 
maxlmiiing ptofici and were reetricting 
their inveetraent rate in pursuance oi 
Aat objective. On the other hand, 
the oligopoly firmi in pursuance oi 
market dominance abjective were 
Inveeting at a rate that wu doulde 
Aat of the non-oligopoly finna. The 
evidinoe tndicatu tba ucriflee of the 
ahort-piD profit maximiution objective 
by die oligopoly fines. 

The implication! of theie ruolti for 
Ihs induitrigl policy cannot be over- 
enydiaalMd. A uniform policy cannot 
tackla the reatrictive policy of the 
monopoly Bmu u well « the expenalo- 
niit policy of the oligopoly firms aimul. 
taneously. ftice and diatributkm con¬ 
trols may not affect the oligopoly fiima 
ai they are not interested h> maximis¬ 
ing laofita in die abort run. It may not 
even affect the monopoly firms u dicy 
leave them the option of increuing 
non-production expenditures and turru 


ing into expense preference finna. In 
the absence of penalty clause for the 
non-fulfilment of the licenaing obllga- 
tiona, the licensing instrument taken in 
Isolation may not be o'f much balp. 

IV 

EvaIntiMi U fMej Tosrarii 
AfaltiiiatloBali 

While thhe objectives of the indus¬ 
trial policy t^Dvgrda foreign firms since 
mld-nineteen - sixtiee have been to 
regulate and coatrtfl Ae expansion ax 
well u to decrease the dspmidence on 
these firms, in actual pracdoe we have 
not been very euccessful in achieving 
these objectives. In this section it is 
proposed to present certain results on 
the growth and piofltabilily of muld- 
nadottol Anns in the engineering In¬ 
dustries, and analyM Aeir implieationi 
(or industrial poiicy. 

The Industrial Policy Statement uf 
1H77 tecogaiied the importance of 
multinatlooal firms in developing Ae 
engineering industries. While our 
reliance and dependence on nmlti- 
nationals in the tAamical and pharma¬ 
ceutical industries is well recognised, 
their role in the engineering Industrlu 
is underpbyed. This oould be because 
while in die begimung of this decade, 
i,e, 11171-72, the riiare of mnlti- 
nstionals in the pharmaceutical indutry 
wu u high as 78 per pent, it wga only 
around 40 per can for the engineegring 
industry, u per Besorve Bank of India 
informatkm. However, in the engine¬ 
ering industry, seven of the multi¬ 
national firms control rougUy 45 per 
cent of the entire muitinatioibi capital 
stock. In Table 2 die growth of the 
capitsl stock and sales as well u tha 
profitability of the enghieering induttry 
and the muitinatkmals (^ seven 
sample fima) are prese n t e d, for the 
period 1881-1675. s < 

In Table 8 the figures for the 
engineeting Indnstzy ate calculated 
from the Reserve Bank of Indla^ 
survey of jmni stock companjes. The 
survey does not indude aU the 
companies but the coverage fa mors 
than 80 per cent. Oats for tjie aeysn 
multinational firms are from the BOm- 


. bky Stodc Exchange Ofnotety.' 

In the fat half, of the ntagMa 
sixties, fa Indian anglnsering indua- 
tiy's cxvital stock; wu gtowtag atoniid 
16 per cent per imntun while die silii 
levenne WU growing atouad 14 pet I 
cent per annum. The profitabHity in | 
that period wu alto'high, o£g IS per 
cent. However la fa aeccod half of 
nlnetaen sbetfu there Wu a noticedile ’’ 
fall is the growth ratu of cepltil 
stock, iklss revenne and profitability. 
The growth of capital atodc felT to M 
Per cent and tha growth of uiu 
revenue fell to 8 per cent in die aeoand 
half. Along wiA these two, profabl- 
ifty Oslo declined to 8 per emit. How¬ 
ever, doting the flkst half of nineteen 
sevendu the laoAtabUfty cf die engi¬ 
neering fndnstry improved consideiehly, 
almost reacting the early sixties posi¬ 
tion i e,' 11 per cent. There wu elso 
t sharp rise in the growdi cf lela 
revenue itsuitiog in as. hiiA a figure u , 
16 per cent, whidi wu even liifar 
than the early sixdn levcL However, 
the mvestment rate faded to folfow 
suit u the growth of capital stock, re¬ 
mained stagnant at 10 per cent pec 
annum. Since the sharp tiaa in dm 
salu revenue and profitahllity we# not 
accompanied by die growdi of capital 
stock, it la possible that Ae increau 
in the sales revenue wu more due to 
price incrusu than increaan fa dm 
volume of output In fact am of dm 
major problems in the oorpoxate aectoc 
in Ae 1970a is rriatad to the folhire of 
die revival cf dm inrveatmant rate des¬ 
pite,the revival In fa profit rate end 
■alai nte. 

Tbroughoiit the period, 1 e, fam 
1861 to 1875, Ae mnldnatloiialr 
growA of capital stock and predbAi- 
Bty wu UiAer limn the fadfaitty's. 
However, the difference fa dm growth. 
cf cajfltii stpdr be twee n dm fndii it i y 
and dm multinationals Wu not very 
much in Ae early dxttae. 'VAOe dm 
indhttxiib gtowAiAfa be t ween IMA i 
'and 1966 wu 16'% oattt, Aat of fa 
multtnettekiala fn efoied' hi fa lekipfo 
•wu 17'per cant Rowewri the 'dile- 
ranoe* got afaaijper. in fa We^fafai 
and as# a iw in tl aa. The miiltfad e- 
•ttali’- growA - nte in fa tait' dwifa 
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iiii' been i lg i iH iii mfb r blglMr ten dte 
I the Indopbr. r eg ml to life 

jnBt* of tbe najHnertonnii it oonM 
V irgue^. ttie ihefar portiaa of 
juWnrfonil ptote ue unuef e i ' W d to 
hepnmit oniiriwfioa theomh trenefof 
Kymenti rather tbui teooi^ .peoft*. 
-fewever, even H one tgoone diet aisih 
nent gte» hy poreb' reported 
Igmae, dm prolllafatebr ^ wiltl' 
lattODil flane bee been oooditnady 
then diet .'‘ct te tndortry. 
line d>e miUhintionnl Bndii heve been 
towing'faster ten d>*t of 'die Indnatry 
nd have alto been ebowlng laigar 
nBteblfity. 

tUs leaolt is not anipdafcig, as tei 
iidtlnetiaiiel tem eafor certain die- 
ban adventagse over the other Indian 
imi in temn of leeomcei and aoneae 
> taofaookigy. They oonld always naa 
beta advantages to grow- diqwopar- 
tanately In rebtloo to the indnrtry. 
lowever, unUIoe te ease of c h a m leal 
idnstry, in tbe case at th* en g ine a r tng 
idnetry, the technological ad vantage s 
lay not be eubatantUL As naen dam 
lie Appendix where tbs list of sample 
mn and their nndn Unas of pcodae- 
:on are ghreo, moat of teas pcodooti 
re also pnodoead by Indian tens, 
huj ‘knowhow* alone would not be 
i a pnsitlen to aapUn tetr batter 
arfmmanoe. 

Mnhinattaial inveateneot oould be 
rpected to have one of te two faOo- 
ing Inpaoti on te growth of te 
idnatry in the leH deveinped ooon- 
’iej. Either te mnl t lna tio n a l Invert- 
lent baa a mnltlplier tmrnrT on te 
idustry mch that it givas te indnitry 
pudi anitte hidnaby grows fia^ or 
le niBltinationab grow at the sKpensa 
r the rest of the fimn in te Indnatry 
jdi that te growth of te indnatry la 
narded. bt te Indian case ana does 
at have ebong evidence to eobitan- 
ete either of the two hypoteaea. 
lowever, the teaulti gWen in Ibble 2 
ir the engineering indnatry do net go 
I favour of te Srat altsmntive, via; 
mltlnttioiial Investment having a 
luItipUer impaot on te indnatry. Tba 
idnatrU IVdley Statamanta have not 
xiked at te pnifaiam from this an^ 

I all If the second altsmatea, efs, 
le mulMiiationala growing nt tbs ooat 
I te tnrt of te Srms in the indnatry 
y exploiting tbetr tsaonroee- and other 
hnntagaa, la a poasihOHy, than t^ 
oUcy mnit seilaiiity .take thin poad 
iUty into anoaoDt and fi^nmilate ac- 
oni tet steU prtaant each an nut¬ 


One of the of te atody 

ralataa to the role of mMnt a Un ct ura 
la datarmlnlag the ubj^te of hari- 
aeas bome Sroa. Iha yariona Ima of 
te Bfala awl Tata lionaaa bal wig l ng 
to te d W atB it maihat atmatarea did 
' not ham te same of^aadves. hnat^ 
ment ahd pnAt bdiayioar of te Biila 
and Tata Sms baionglng te fUSbrent 
maihet atnictnrai diSeieS aI g w I Br a ntl y. 

In fact te raaolti ladioeted that te 
Srma balongiiig to te teee dUBerait 
mathet itr u at ur aa, efm mooapoly, 
oUgopoly and te tUrd, or te com¬ 
petitive, marhat did not belong to te 
fame popolatian and bMce they eonld 
not be otidibed together nndar oine 
homege n eoiia group manly becanae 
they b elo n ged to Bidaa and Tataa. 
Hanoe at the ontabt govamment policy 
must reoapdae thk fact «t hatangen. 
alty of te Invaetment and proSt be¬ 
haviour of Snns bdongfng to diStrtat 
madrst str ue t ur o e. 

Ihe praaent induatrUd policy does 
not take into aooount the inSnoice of 
meihet atmctine on te bthavioar of 
congkanerate frma. It tnata Sana 
beioogtng to a particedar iaduitrtal 
honee but functioning In diieram 
market stmetuna unlibrmly aa If they 
were homogeneoui. If te viralilet 
that influeram te investment and 
pioSt dadaiona of te Srma function¬ 
ing under diSbient 'market s t m et ur ee 
are difarent, a uniform policy will 
mt be eSeoUve in aS^etlng te detar- 
mimmta of investment, and tbion^ 
tet Investment itidf, of ail te Srma. 

On te oter lumd, a discrbnlaatoiy 
pdky which taka Into acoonnt te 
chieotivaa of te Snns exjdldlly would 
prove mon efective. 

The reaulti innate te twdaacy 
among monopdiats to restnin output 
and growth, b coatnat to te mono- 
pply Sima, te oUpipaly Srma of the 
houaa grew at a mudi falter rats. In 
fact their growth rata was doable that of 7 
te rest of the Srmi. Tbe tzpanshniist 
policy of the oligopoly Snns, expan¬ 
sion at the cost <d rirm-bdastrlal 


house Srma in the raqieettve marfaeti, 
could not be effectively tarkled by a 
price and Uosiidng policy that 
proSt maxlmlaatei ob|ecdve for teas 
Sraii. b foot a imlfonn policy aimna 
tadde tbs restiictivs policy tbe 
monopoly Srma u well u the axpan- 
atonlit policy of the oUgopidy Sram 
afannhiaeoufy. 

Rtgsrdiiig te nmltlnationilai their 
rob b promoting the induetciel deve- 
hpinent, eepeefoUy fa iiea where 
technology is known to te bdbn 
Sana, is not very dear. Evidtea bA- 
cate that tey nay stand b the way 
of the growth of Indian Stms.' Hm 
policy muM bs aware of ahii and take 
itepe 10 prevent Sds fram heppeniiig. 
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Internatioiial Trade 



A Note 

Am B«M' 


BanlH Sou, thou^ cHttcal of the atfemj^ of some writers to define e eonc^' of ‘unequd- < 
exthangff in MemtOional trade, regards- sudt uneqvd exchange, to die efisadoAttaga Of Tided Wotid 
countries, as “a corollary as well as a cause of underdevelopment in the wake of ImpetkAsaC. So he 
makes a fresh attempt to define the concept. This note argpes that Sou’s attempt too is not successful 


and tries to point out where Sou 

ItANJIT SAU (1978) crltlcliei sevaral 
attanpt* made bjr jotne modem writen 
\> define a toocept cf 'tmaqaal ex- 
fiiange’ In (ntacnatioDal trade between 
advanced, metiopolitaii countriea on 
one tide, and dependent llilrd Worid* 
countiiei on the olfaer (op at, pp 
47-53). But Sau himielf ngaidt tndi 
unequal exchange, to the diadvantaga 
of Third Wotid oouotriea, at "a coroi- 
lary at well ai a oauie of usderdeve- 
topment in the wake of impetiallam' 
(Op at, p 0), or at leatt (more cauti- 
ontly) at “an aspect at underdevelop- 
.ment (which] would continue with 
iacienting loteodty" (op eft, p 165). 
So he raaket a freih attempt to define 
the concept. But hit attempt it not 
aucceatful. And yet, the concept U 
quite popular widr tboae win want to 
underetond the prooenet ^ whidi 
modem imperialitm domlnatet depen¬ 
dent countries on the batU of unequal 
relations. So it it worth jdn-pointing 
exactly where Sau goes wrong. 

1 

The atsumptiont made, and the 
notation used by .Sau are set out below, 
with slight modifications Introduced 
for convenience of exposition. 

, There are two countriea. T^ depen¬ 
dent, Third World’ country D produ¬ 
ces and erqxnts com (or x), and im¬ 
ports Iron (or y). The other country, 
the advanced country A, produces and 
exports iron (or y) and imports corn 
(or x). 

Let be the price per unit of com, 
and p j the price per unit of iron. Let 
X and Y represent the total quantities 
of corn aod iron entering into trade. 
Assuming 'balanoed trade*, we have ; 

(') Xp, = Yp,. 

Now, it Is obvious that for the 
Identity (1) to hold, we lumd not in¬ 
sist that X:Y = 1:1, and p, ’ ps’ 
as Sau does (op cit, pp 66-7). For dis- 
Cuaaing Sau’a attraipt at ooncaptnaU* 
lation of ‘unequal exchange', wp shall 


has gone wrong. 

merely assume, to beghi with, that ( 1 ) 
holds becanse the Inequalities in untt 
prices and quantitlea traded offset each 
other so as to idve oi the identity ( 1 ).^ 
(Later, in tec in below, we shall re-' 
vert to the special aannnptioiu made 
by Sau with tsspapt to (1).] 

The next step is to write out the 
production equationa per unit of x and 
y ieapeolively, asniming, as Sau doea, 
that com la produced by an input of 
com and labour oniy, dut iron ia pro¬ 
duced by an hiput of iron and labour 
only, that wages ate paid in both 
countrlet at the end of the pxoduction 
period, and that tho profit-rate Is uni¬ 
form in both countriea 
l,at ' b represent the quantity of 
(bomogeneoui) labour osedtoptodneea 
unit of com, and let a baser quantity 
of (homogeneous) labour — dnee iron 
is less ‘labour-futedaive’— or (b—A h), 
represent labour used to produce a 
unit of iron. 

Let w bo the money wage-rate in 
tbe production of cem, and kw (where 
1 < k) be the hi^ie money wage-rate 
in dm production of bon. 

Let Si represent dte quantity <d x 
used to pioduoe ooa unit of x, and 
(Sy + A a,) the quantity of y used as 
Input to produce orte imH cf y. Let 
r be the trnifmm profit-rate. 

T^ price equations w now be 
written in the fomai ^ 

( 2 ) p» = bw -h a,pa (1 + r) 

(3) Py -(b-Ab)-1-(B^+As,) , 

( 1 +r) 

n 

Now, after, rnanlpulatlon, (It} and (3) 
can be re-written ea: j 

bw 

( 2 a) p, = --- 

1 - a, (1 + r) , 
<br-Ah)fcw 


I - (ay-h A ny) (1 + i) 
The right-hand stiss cf (2a) tod (Ssl) 
are uaefill in UB (be, 


ai t» wbedier there.ia aiqr rris MUng 
us, on the.basis of tire asanmptionf 
made so far, at to whether the" BHS oi j 
( 2 a) irmat' neettaarlly he greater than, | 
or less than, or eqiud to, (he BIK of 
(3a). It ia obvioua at a iffance that any 
cf these three relatfona are passible, 
since-(b-A'h) < b, 1 < k and a, 
may Im greater than, leas than, or equal - 
to (ay-(- A Sy). ■ ' , 

III 

However, ff wo adopt Sau'r qwolal 
assumption, Whhdi we have ignored so 
far, txb, Aat Pr “ Py (w]>rch also 
implies that X-.Y =* Isl tf trade s 
baUmced), of the thitie porfrlHtiei )uat , 
noted, only one, ris, ^ poaribfilty of 
equoJrty between BHS at (2a) arrd' 
BHS of (3a),b allowed. 

Making thb special asfuinptlon, Sau 
wiitm his equation (37) (op off, p 67): 

(37) b/Il - a (1 -i- rM - (b -A b). 
k/ll - (a -4- A a) (1 -I- t)l 

in which the LHS is the BHS of our 
( 2 a). and tbs BHS it the {IHS of our 
( 3 a), except that the a’a are without... 
lubscrlpts, and w —whldr la irreiovant ‘ 
for the purpose on hand—haf been 
eliminated from both aides. (The ex- 
preasion (1 -i- r) in the denominator 
could also have been eliminated iqr 
the some reason.) 

Sap now dalmi that ainoe by oi- 
sumpticn 1 < k (i e, the wage-rate In 
the advanced country A it greater than 
the wage-rate in the dependent coun¬ 
try D), for the two sides of (37) to be 
equal as requited, dm following in¬ 
equality nrast bifid: 

(38) b/Il - a (I r)Il< <b - A b)/ 

[1 * (a -t- a) (1 -I- r)J ' 

But, 00 -tile aanunptlona made by 
Sau, the two sides of (SB) represent 
the total labour-unbodied in one untt 
-of eon and bpn < mgpeeti v f lr imfiti- 
piled by die ooiamon pmfirftetor 
(1 -f t). Sinoe the pfafit-f|e^ ootild 
be elimina ted from bodi dte bythia 


ima 
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if am ki^ 'iWi mmm fbyt^ vWMv wa ta** 

■Uboor-ati^iodMr jV'Mt wit Bit 

gmt m 4m 4id /labaurM^ ^ cannot aatahUah tee la 

led in one nnlt of Iron* otfr m 'uMqonl cx^mcb*’ kbont-em* 

) 'hj{\ — el AW bodied qoentitiei.' {tn fteonl, ntib el* 

U “ (•'+ A^r , I / anoed trade mty or inajr not M rtb l t i h 
emamberiin' '^iet oapandAt smagnel rdatioiif' diudkantsseom to 
id WoiU' UMAiOy D'i# m'"'*'’ ThiiSl World countrler.}' 
noduoe and aapart'oon wd im- 

iron la oy h tage^ and that ^ It j, ,, 0^11 noting, -ini oondodoa, 

meed country A ytodaea «■, that tl» entfaa raierolta (a, alio flawed 
;a iron and iamotia oenn in jit p a n g a , ^jy ^ in n oce n t ^aainptiott that' 

) baa the IntetprrtaWoo: “Haaoe, gggfy commodity it pro^nead only by 
Tbiid World oonutty Ij giving plua Ittdf. (oifly than tA! fte 

y man Umur than'it ii getting lepreaent Mabour- 

1 in trade. Ibia la then ea aaaqpal embodied* qoaattties ia units of com 
umge'' (Sail, op cit, p BT). S b r the ^ reepecttvely.) But «wea if wo 
ur the Third World country givai etretdi our imagl narl/m to rhlnlr of 
y' ij the UIS of (38i^, *nd ^ produced only by seed-corn 

ur it ‘geta beck in trade' li tne ijixiur, can we imagine iron prodn^ 

■ of (38aX only by iron and labour? In a many- 

oommodlty gsaenliMdt& of Sau’a ex¬ 


ample, aosfif coonnodity entering into 
IV trade, without txaoptioit', will have to 


V 

Sau’a atfampt to coooeptuallM * 00 - 
eipial ticbange’ in intemadonal trade 
li a failure, and it ie bi^ily unlikely 
dut any further attempt will be rac- 
oeMful. But it by no means follows 
that aMaaqits to formalise analydcaliy 
the pro cat ae i by whidi modem im- 
peholiam dominates dependent coun¬ 
tries, and eitablishes uneipul retethn 
and a regime of exploitation between 
cia isne in advanced and dependent 
countries, should be given up. But 
‘unequal etnAonge’, except in trivial 
sense of ‘favourable’ and ‘unbvourable’ 
balance of trade, or long-term adverse 
or fawooraUe movements In tbe tenns 
vf trade, are not likely to find a place 
in any sudt analyais. 

N*te 

1 See also Siala (1960) pp 12, 64, 


«us demoaitratlan' of ‘unequal «x- 
ige <4 labour' between qauntiies 
lin a regime of balanced trade, 
moriaed above, Ir a failuM bacmae 
i no more than a curUxum, incap- 
of being generalised, 
ddly- enough, his assumption p x m 
V itself is not M absurd u it may 
1 . For assuming, dlvlaibllity, sU 
irts snd imports can be written 
an oifaitraiUy manipulated ohdee 
ihyslcal units in which they ate es- 
aed) to conform to this seqube- 
C.' [In-tM oom-iran oxamida^ we 
assume thst tba onit price in 
eei of a gram of iron is equal to 
unit price of a kilogram of com, 
L if the pilcee per oooventional 
(eg, metric,ton for' iron end 
[ram for com) are unequal], bbt 
there insuperable, difiloaltiet In 
xbicing many cmnmodlties, d^te- 
ng fixed capital, profit-rate coku- 
n on the basis of both capital ustd- 
nd capital tied-np but not used up, 
oted by Sau (op ait, p 89). Scarce 


be produced only by itsdf i^us labour. 
In foot. Vane, if not nil. commodHiea 
win have tq be produced by othar 
commodities plus labour (and sosne of 
these commodities will enter, directly 
or in^trectly into the prodnctloa of siU 
others). In that case, it-ndi) be iisqioe- 
sible to 'reduce' the unit price of cem- 
moditlea to the sum of direct plus In* 
direct labour, without leaving a ‘cosn- 
modity residue’. (See Marx 1861) pp 
122-SS, especially a Table on p 120) 
for ibis argument a^t the inqioislbl- 
lity of reifiacing the Wbo)e of Con¬ 
stant capital of lodety by mtana of 
exchange between tba pnxbicesB of 
articles of consamption and the produ¬ 
cers of the means of ptoduction'O.* 
Hence, ^whether there is ’bsianoed’ or 
‘unbalalMd' trade, H will be iiiqxMslble - 
to say that tbare is unaqaai exchange 
of labour in the general case, between 
the two c ou nt ri es, still less to say 
tliot the Third 'World countty sufiers 
because of such ‘unequal fxghang e of 
labour*. 


In^dr 3 and appendix 3 of Marx 
on exploitation and ineqnallW. An 
assay in Marxian anabdioal econo¬ 
mics, by Anm Bose (faetboomisg 
publication by Oxford University 
Press) there is a systnnatic discua- 
sion <4 the problem of ‘tedociion 
of commodities to labour' to it baa 
been tackled by Marx, Dboitrlev, 
von BoitidewiGto StaSs etc 


Marx Eari (1861): ‘Theories <4 Sur- 
plos Value", Pm I, Eng tians, (n d) 
Foreign Languages PubSshing Ifosse^ 
Moscow. > , 

Sau Rai^ (1878): "Unequal Exchange, 
Imperialinn and Underdevetopment’*, 
Oxford Univeaity Press, Ddbi. 

Staffs Piero (I860): Troth i ction of 
Gammodltics by Means of Gom- 
modities", Cambridge Univenity 
Press, Cambridge. 


can also be Ihou^ into tiis 
ue. 

owever, there ate some ssNnptiana 
e by giu wdiioh cannot be JnMtflscI 
armless stmplUkrrfians. First, U we 
ipulate tbs ifiiytlcal units to en- 
^ the amoqitioa p^ p^, we 
ot at (be mme ttma muipulatB dte 
itlties entering into trade to ea- 
: the aasuniption X:T'a lil, 
b, at Dotad pariier In aeo U, anwt 
asaitiy liw Bdcad wBh h to fustify 
idwriity <1), ' H oAm -words, if 
Pj i^.manlgdalkln 4I 




HiMorical Roots ot tlie tMsiV lifXlipin^ 


1876.1939 


Rslst K .Siqr 

It is generally assumed that the Coi^ts party in pre-independence Benffd um entt^ tha-capHve 
organitaion of Calcutta-based politicians. Much of the research toork done on the mter-eelationsh^ 
between the Cot^ss in the city and in the htnOadar^ highlights the maHgnant htfiuenc* of vested city 
interests who deliberately excluded rund leaders from im portant positions in ^ Congress machine. 

Such a reading, however, misses one important riement of municipal faiths in Calcutta — the 
severe conflict between European business interests and Indian aspirations. Indeed, the unpublished pro¬ 
ceedings of the European Association of Calcutta leave no doubt that sudt a conflict was objectively 
the deepest current underlying Calcutta politics and-was perceived as suck by European businessmen in 
Calcutta. 

This paper attempts to explore the theme of growing antagonisms of the Congress and the nowoffi- 
cui Europeans in the Corporation of Calcutta, together with two related themes; the foctiond divisions toUMn 
the Congress party in the Corporation, and the increasing alienation of the Muslim coundBors from the 
Congress, The divisions within the ranks of the Congress prevented the adoption of a tmified and 
constructive policy of satisfying Muslim aspirations;, and the European counterattack, in turn, seized on 
Hindu-^usEm antagonisms as the main lever of manipulation. 


THE j piogre w at Idftarical meuoh h*i 
of bUe led to a olon ondcntandfaig of 
the mitt of palcntta In the itiugj^ for 
freedom in Bengal. The pitileu 
that hai been thrown upon tta poUtlai 
— moit notaUy by Bhola Chatteiji, John 
Galla^ier aod HKea Sanyal — hat 
tended to conSnn popolar Impreuioni 
i>f imnhlnea and fntrlgntt. Odcotta 
ha> amargcd from their writinga ai a 
place of ihoddy Intriguei and mano- 
mvraf. In the malignance of Itt ptC- 
ind q wndence poUtici, as portrayed by 
tbew hlitorlani, omens of the un- 
Toralleled dlHstcr that has overtaken 
he city since independence and partl- 
jon are clearly peroelved. 

Bhola Chatteili, In his “Aspects of 
lengd Politics in the Early Nhietocn 
hirtM” (Calcutta, 1069), gave a de- 
ailad account of the ilvalrtm and io- 
clgites of the Congress facthns led by 
iuhhu Base and J M Sengupta in 
)alcntta. Subaeqnently John Gabgbet 
vove into a dark narrative of these 
ntaigiies a sldlful i n terpre ta tion of 
lialcutta'a lelatiooshlp to its blntedand.t 
lalcutta was dominated hy rich, power- 
nl liit e i eit a that wanted a qnldc bargain 
rith the British. Consequently them 
iterttsts, which contndled the Congress, 
wre not interested in forging links with 
be countryside .for mobilising a mass 
ssrqiaign. The Bengal Congrets spent 
1 energies far monlc^ rtvahrlet while 
M rest of the country, under the leader- 
ilp of Candhl, werd throu^ dvil diS' 
bedlence. The growing fKdation of 
takntta from its hinterland, and the 
■creasing prM)ocnpation of rival Cess, 
teas bcUons widi the narrow poIUca 


of the Calcutta Corporation, spelt the 
decUot of the Bengal CongnH in the 
IBSOa. Hites Sanya], whlla sharply 
differing from John Gallaghar in hit 
overall view of the natiooal movemant, 
agreed in soitm Mwintl a l reapeols with 
OalU^ber's interpsetuion. He aigned 
that natiotiahim in Bengal did not lack 
dynamic mass srqqxitt, as Oalla^ier 
aeamed to imply. Thera were really 
eatensive mass movement In smne rurd 
districts of Benpd la the 19t0s and the 
IBSOi. But the Oongress, which 

was dominated by Calcutta cliques and 
p reocc np led with ownidpal intrigues, 
was bdated from diese heaMiy, organlo 
developmen ts fa the oegntryslde. Sanyal 
thua conceived the role of Calcutta in 
terms very similar to GtUa^iei'ii analy- 
sb. Tha Bengal Cdngrew was Ae 
captive of Calcutta, an organtetton 
penetr at ed by the maHgnant inffuences 
of the clt][. Vested etty in t er e s t s , which 
seagirt a mutually benefirilal occoimno. 
dothm with die ndets, ddlbeiatcly 
eachided rural leaden from the important 
poaltiona far the Cwgress marhine. The 
Congiesf, at koit in its U^ier ranks, 
thus bacaow the toed of narrow interesla 
resolved to moaopebse the loaves and 
ffshes available in a cokmial matropoUa.* 
The pteture drawn above, while 
revealing in ita intenotty, is peihapt tix^ 
arUsUedOy put together to contohi all the 
dlvetie aspects of rhaUy. Its nnteiieved 
Ueahness has a rtaphdty that misses 
one clement which it Is ^ istentton of 
this paper to emphulse. The central 
tfaecM of municipel poUUcs in Cslcntta 
wtf. an irreconcdable conflict between 
ftin ^pe a n buslnen fa t er ai ts ard T««W«n 


aspirations for self-rule, embittered and 
infensifled by racial strife, .Gallagher's 
anelysit, wUeh is sceptical of national¬ 
ism in B e n ga l, naturally doet not give 
much weitdit to soobl and pohUcal 
antagonlamt arising fam a b i tter con- 
frontatlon with foreign capital and its 
n^cjeulatlves, the non-offiolal European 
caanmmlty in (Calcutta. Sonsmvhat less 
predklably, Hites Sanyal’s analysis 
Ideatifles Calcutta as the strougbold of 
coHahonitlori, wkh whioh is contrasted 
the win to heedom among tbe peasants 
of Mldn^poi*, Baaknra, Arambagh and 
odler rural areal. Sat^ sees dl the 
dynmnics of narienaHsitr in the tnofusall, 
and rdttnally none in die m e iiopu lls. 

A closer study of munic^ pediUcs in 
Calcutta, eepectany in tbe arena of tha 
Calcutta CorpmaUen, suggests that a 
coasidnable osodifleatiou of the above 
pooltion is necessary. The niam agrarian 
movements in several districts of Bengal, 
on Sanyal’a osm analysis, wen localised 
movonepts of mlstai^ often mobilised 
aroaod some concrete local grievances. 
In Calcutta dm stragids was penlstendy 
directed against the domlnatlaD of Bil. 
tlih capital and was dius infbiinad by a 
nnidi wider peripeedve. Vital Britlah 
won o mlc intacests were dueebnad fay 
the nationalist molarity in the Corpora- 
tioB, aa well aa in odier hutt- 
tudons of nmnicipal llfp. There 
waa a itgaiSly vowing aatago- 
nimn in the tmuiclpal arena bed 
ween the Bengal Cbmiber of Qanmene, 
wUoh r epieeerrte d t(V Btiddi buefamea in 
Indie, and bdltn oon tus e ici al organisa. 
Uomi Midi at dm Benad NaHend 
Oumilwr of tTnmi—ic e end tbe ladlart 
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M of ir*Mbatt»rfM(lr 

Hat mo wl^r 

t WwinlM^i **■* «o < My 
dad in tUf uMi^pdiU finiSgi*. 
wf« n conSk* tiU oogU not bo 
ndted. It'oouU aot be ooMiOllsd 


k da yqWd of CdonMu,.. 4t 1* eontnl 
to tbo bt tej to UU OB.-nt dedtOa of 
Colontto dat nriU bo boOTaolod In tWo 
pb por. Congrea ndobif^ Capaiotion 
id^.not hove ooma to Ootpontiott 
tad it did in 1882 but for da onboncb- 
ed podUon of foelga capBot in Colcnlta. 


But dn itoiy eonaot be oon^nheaded 
wlfhoiit on oa p o int i ii co with da pmvl. 
OOi hWny of numicipal o da l nleta Uoit 
in Co tamo . Tbio pmJiiatacy wu 
equdlf darged wifli o nti go ol eai bet¬ 
ween Xnropeon end native. Prcvioos 
to the Act of 1888, the executive head 


notiool'inipeMa] conceaioot to local Nowhere dae in India woe the non- of da Coipontian had been appointed 
.»!« for da oaimnr of inijieriilliBn affldal Sorapean oonanunlty: w numer- by da gov ernm e nt , naualty from the 
tntder attndc. ua, to organiied and aa''inBtantlal a< ntnfa of ICS^Oftoan. But ai early tt. 


tb, it nuQT bd readily admitted, Is 
a widely acceptad venlon of evena 
alcntta. The satterial pieeented by 
iterfl, OaSa^af'lknd Banyal does 
encDuiege an in te r pretation in terma 
a aO^Out atrng^ in Calcutta bet- 
1 fundamenlalty antagonistic forces 
nperidiim and n ation a l l wn . Radar, 
material indicates the bitter divi- 
witbln native society in Calcutta, 
dally the in-Bghting among the 
icaliy consdoos aectioiu of the 
nunity. The reality of these divi- 
is not being dented hem. But 
ever divided native society in Cal- 
I was, relentless and mormtlog picss- 
were being generated from wltbln 
' dislodge the British from posiUons 
conomio and poltUoal control. This 
pretatlon it powerfully auggested by 
'faeito unexplored sooree that has 
been tapped by any of the above 
M. The m a n uae r tpt records of the 
pean Asaadadon in Cakutta, which 
lin very detailed information on the 
ion of .the non-oiBcial Eonpean 
nunity and ita relations ssilfa native 
ms in Calcutta ainoe 1888, reveal 
rninant leolal mlnotity under steady 
rnre fun autagonistic natives. The.'e 
ibllshed proceedings leave do doubt 
die conflict between Eoropean and 
e was obfeettvdy the deepest, cur- 
undeilylng all the whirl-pools of 
utta pobUca, and was perceived as 
by European businessmien in Cal- 
I. The unpnblisbed ai well as the 
Isbed records of tbe Bengal Cham- 
of Casnmarce, while not ao detailed 
be poUtical aitnatfon of die EurO 
butlnett oommuolty ip Calcutta, 
to add wei^ to th& , Intetpretar- 
From dm native point qf view in 
•tniggle, a moat fmitfal sonree to 
:7<dcu^ UmieiptA Gaattte, a jour- 
if really Uidr miky that the Con- 
I itaited p nlmslriD g when it cap- 
I the Corporation in 1884, Tbla 
lal conteina det|iled btfr umaUo n on 
aunpaign mobated by die. Congiea* 
' i die Corpentipn ggataat vaated 
gn MerMt. ' 

» gntagpniam ol .'Bnilapega and 

e 5. lOfiat ajfpiHk^ di^ 


Calcutta. To dw Cosigtata campaign 
agaloxt foreign capital, die Bengal 
Chandler of CemmereB and the Enro- 
pnan Aatndatioa leqpnded fay a policy 
of fomendng the natural diviaiona of a 
plural society. Without taldng into 
account tbe monlpaktigDS-of foreign 
capital and the manoeaviet of the non- 
ofltcial Eurupeans, no explanation of the 
coutie of Bengal and Calcutta pobUca 
will be complete. In tfait paper it Is 
intended to exidore dS'dieme of the 
growing antagooism of die Congress 
and die non-official Europeana in the 
CoiponUon of Calcntta, together with 
two otber related dtemcai the factional 
divlslona within the Chngresa party in 
the Corporation and die inoreaiing 
allenatlan of the Muslim faloe of Coun- 
clllots from the Congress. Tbe divisions 
witUn the lanb of the Congress, it wiH 
be shown, prevented the adoption of a 
unified and constTuctiva policy of satis¬ 
fying MnaUm aapbations; and the 
European comiter-attack against tbe 
Congress, in turn, natoiaHy fastened on 
Hindu-Musllm antagonism as the main 
lever of monipulatlim. In tbla way the 
coofllct befyneen Europeans and naUves, 
the ifvalry between fidlowen of Bose 
and Sengiqita and the alienation of 
Hindus from Muslkns were inter-related. 
And tt was the Inter-ncUbn of these 
three futorx diet btoo^ about the 
folluie of municipal •dtgovenunent in 
Calcutta by 1838. 

Hie Congrau came to power in the 
Cospoietion in 1924 under the dispen- 
satlott of tbe Calcutta Municipal Amend- 
mant Act .of tbe previoua year, whiA 
provided far a fulfy democratic coesU- 
tuUep with an deotsd Mayor far the 
Corpontiou of Ca l cn tt a. Under this 
Act Ifae 'Coogiese held power by viitne 
of iti mafoiity in dm Ooepomtion unUl 
1888. ^ Id that year g reimUnalion of 
Eniopaan, MuoUm .and .anbadnled caate 
piflltloiana were gig^an.nppogtnnity ip 
.gelae povrer under a new Act wfakb 
introduced tepnrate gl eo t or gt aa widi 
efc et frosn 1040. 

Such ia the atory of annaiclpal tek 
govnrnment tti Cakratta during tba ia^ 
'tor-war yena ia ita bgtett paaendah. 


1875 a Calcutta . Municipal Act had 
granted to die Cjoipo iati on an elected 
majority, wboae wlihea die officially 
a ppo in ted Chairman of the Corporation 
could not Ifune. ‘Veteran Congresa 
leaders, sndi aa Surendianatfa Boneriea 
and B hnpend ranath Bara, en j oyed 
a great dml of power and influence in 
the Corpea n Ho n under tbe Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1875. This proved 
bi^ily in c o n ve ni ent to Btitidi bustneas 
in terc ats in ^ cify. A licence for a 
jute godown, for Inatance. was wKUield 
from the p ow eifu l bnsinesa bouse oi 
Janies Finlay by the dected oommis- 
slonen far aeveral years oo account of 
the inconvenience that die godown 
would cauae to native reddenti of tbe 
area. TUx act of the dected commlx- 
sionen jpovobed the Bengal Chamber 
ef Cmtaaerco to energe ti c acUon. It 
pleased on the Umrienant Governor of 
Bengal, Alexander Madwnxie (whose 
brother D F Madeenzie wet a praeoinent 
member ef die Bengal Chamber and a 
paitoer of. Bum end Co), die necea- 
rity of iketing die oonatttuUoD of ffie 
Corpor a t i on. Tbe British goves u ment 
inoved hl^ily l eipe nsiv e to the pse ssu r e 
exerted by the Bengal Chamber of 
Co uuu etee. ' Mactamrte and- Curam 
were Inatranymtal impaaaing a Calcntta 
Monidpal Amendment Act in 1898 that 
reduced die ejected nudority of Indians 
in die CosponUon. P ower witbin the 
Corpoxedon wei co nc en tr ated in a 
Geoenl Comuiittee in whldi the nomi- 
neet of the g o vernmen t and die Enro- 
pean commercial orgadiatiana togadtnr 
enjoyed a Iwo-tUrda majoitty, Un^ 
die nevp dfapeniatioa mnaioipal benefits 
were monopdbed by the Enropeen 
residentt of Calcutta. The Enropeen 
firms also took fall advantage of their 
power to aecure Hcencea and contracts in 
a scaDdakaa mtnner.t Snrendranatb 
Banerjea and 27 other elected Indiaa 
eommWoners restgued in a body from 
the Gospotatton after the pesstog oj tbe 
Act of 1898 — a unique demomdbi&m 
of Indian' aoUdaitty against vested 
faseign interaxta. 

Sureodrinarh Banerjea bad his bora ' 
ef tthunph in 1883 when os Minister of 


mi 
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Loud StB-Co wu me nt under die 
Mon tf ot d t e f o imi lie nvieed tbe nn- 
democratio conitltntioD given to the 
Cerpo n thm by Cunon, Cel^ntta 

Coipantion became tlie flrtt numlctpelity 
1b India with an elected Mayor under 
the Calcutta Unnicipel Amendment Act 
of 1923. In the municipal electlonf that 
foUomd in 1934 dm Sweril party cap¬ 
tured a dedoive majority and C R Oaa 
was elected os the flnt Mayor of Cal¬ 
cutta. A Ccngran Munld^ Aouda- 
tion was formed udikh controDed all 
the co mm l tte e i in udiich the real worl 
of die Corporation wai done. C R Dae 
drew up for tbe Congrea Municipal 
AaaocUUona ten-point conrtnictive pro¬ 
gramme that waa inspired hy the ideal 
of daridra-naravm — ‘the poor ore the 
embodiment of Cod'. Rs most signifi¬ 
cant pohita were the extension of free 
medical relief and the opening of free 
primary sclioolt, from which the poorer 
sectkms of the population stood to gain 
moot. Under'Das and his suooessors, 
J M Sengupta and Subbai Bose the 
Corporation eet tqi a redly irignessive 
chain of priinaiy sdioab and chorltaUe 
diapensatles in tbe dty.l It was when 
Ihit ideological Inqiiratiaa and dynam¬ 
ism faded out from the Congress Munl- 
dpol Association — a devdopment that 
con be dated from the years following 
the end of the oMl disobedience move¬ 
ment — that municipal aeU-govemment 
in Calcntta otruted on that down-hill 
rood that led to its virtud extinction in 
1939. 

One oqiect of C R Dos’i municipal 
work diat was realty aignlBcant waa his 
success in hnildfaig a braid nationalist 
coabUon of divoiie ap^ seemlri^ 
ir reco o c tl a hle elements trader the ban¬ 
ner of the Coogreos Munldpel Arpoda- 
thm. The Mnilitn Councillon of the 
Cotposation were rttemben of the Con- 
graas Mnnidpd Aaaodatbm during tbs 
Mayonlty of C R Das. Daa and his 
diM ZxacuUve Officer, Subbas Bose, 
sattiSed Misllm poUUcd aspirations by 
a lemaikahly generous policy in the 
disliftutian of mualcipd employment. 
Two-thirds of the vacandes that occur¬ 
red In the Cciparatkm while Subhas 
Bose wru the Chief Executive Officer 
were givea to Mndiint.* After the death 
of C B Deo, hit immediate aucoeator, 

J M Sengi^ta, continued this hberd 
policy towardc Ae MasUms. But due 
to the riots of 1926 in Calcutta it waa 
no longer posslbfo for Hindu and Mualkn 
Goundllois to remain under the common 
banner of the Coogrest Unnicipel Aato- 
daUon, and a separate Muslim Coundll- 



ore’ Awocis tton was oet la Oac> 
jnntian. In spite d the i M c ull alttie- 
tioii, IM Sen gup t e maniged to boUd 
up a watldng ollUsoe with the MnoBit) 
Councillori' AoMcittkm by a giaerw ia 
policy with ngurd to the distrAmtiag 
of appointineati.* ^ 

There wee lu inch understanding 
with the Eutupeana, for here dm con- 
filct of intaieib was foodamantaL Under 
Swanjiat ruk in dse CotporaUon, the 
Eun^an community in Calcutta hut 
thdr opedd privUegea. The recources 
of tbe Co rpor a li on came to be mine 
equitably distributed between the Euro¬ 
pean and native quarters of the dty.t 
One act which partfoufoily angered the 
Europeans was a cut in the mnnlcipd 
grant to foe Entopean nurses’ assoda- 
tkm in 193S. Hie money thui saved 
was Intended ^ the training of Indian 
nurses. By stre nu ous' agitation the Euro- 
peoiu succeeded in getting beck the 
foil grant next year.* But necestarOy 
their scope for inBueDclng the dediions 
of die Corporation was limited. In aD 
the Standing Committees of die Cor- 
pontiaa, the Swaraj party had so 
arranged things that Europeana nmnher- 
ed only two or three, being, sorroimded 
by ten Indlatu or more. Thus the handi 
of the Europeans were tied.* 

The growth of foctioni within the 
Cmigresi was one development which 
seemed at first promising to die Euro¬ 
peans. C R Das hod managed to bold 
together the dlsoordont elements within 
the Swor^ party in his llfe-diiie. But 
already a growfog Iscddion of Calcntla 
from the mofmsil was evident. AVhen 
B N Sasmal, Da^s lientenant from the 
rural district of Udnapore, sought for 
himadf tbe post of Chief Execudve 


OSm .of'Ae CahwWi 
tefcamdil Kstiaslha dl^ hi Cdnrtia 
momiiad an ua s a w mi y campaign agalaa^ 
his a p p ohihn mrt, t o u ching .on ils ||e4r 
casln eslgin.nd his eo uu hr y hadvoiaa£ 
Subhas Soasi tbe. SCSI of an c atabW ie d 
Kayastbn fondly Qilentta,' obtained 
the pest wlib IWs blessing. TW 
ifanmering dhiwlnni wRUfr the Oeg, 
grass burst into tbe egen when Du’s 
rcrttainlrif band wu removed.^ A ooo- 
test for ftqaremeoy fdlowed iMMen Us 
three Ueutenants^ J M Sengupte, 
B H Sasmal and Subfou Bote, Sei OT it i 
at first held the Mayoralty, but with 
die aid of a OsIciiHb based dique 
Imoam w die Big Five, Bose succeeded 
Initnaidihig the Mayoralty from Sen- 
gipta In 1930. 

'Divisive u these focdonel .dfspntes 
wen, they did nothing te cheoh die 
concerted assault on the ptiySefed 
pooidon of the Ean^eans. In foci the 
attadc on impeiiel interests reached its 
' cHnwr in the Cerpontian precitely 
when tbe Coogreu itself wu openly 
split b et w e en two gronps led by Sen- 
gnpta end Bose in 1930. ‘Jlie divitlons 
within the Congress ranis brought cold 
comfort to dm European bushieas Com- 
rounity., During the years of civil dig- 
obedienoB, both die Boae and the 
Sengupta. foctioni proved equally wiUliig 
to use the Corporedon for pcomirting 
Indian political and eccnomlc lirtaresti 
at tbe cost of the ruling race. In this 
campaign the Congress had Important 
support from the native comroercial 
oganisatiou in CaJeutIa, the Bengal 
Nadonal Chamber of Commeroe and the 
Indian dumber of Qmunene, vddeh 
(Untly formed a Swadeshi Board in 
Calcutta to popuUriie Indian goods.!* 


WANTED , 

Indiaa branch of international non-govemmoital aid otgan- 
iaatiem is kxddng for an enpeiieoced steff member to assift die 
programme coordinator and represent him in his absoioe. Should 
be capable of conceptual integration of the .organisation’s work 
which is devek^anentally oriented and has as its focus iatoet at' 
social jusdee: specific target groups being dtUdien and adbl- 
scents. aiould be capable of fdanning and organisation o( it^ 
orientations to this eaeot and must he capable of back-stopping 
tte ftaS by proviAng critibd and sdendfic guidance to presets. 

Appig in ooti dd aq e u to: 

The Programme Oooidinator , 

Ttm DMjBwniiM^ ^Mm M y ) 

19. Sahney Sajan PaA. 

Kmdwa Rond, Poona-411001- 
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gj n >* > * *» •ittikl • 'jiwtroitdy buTCD 
ttiiUMlife. WK inrtfUt, iMM^ ln^ kic I nt pl wi i rtiiit ttw<«anilniatfve, plNte. Wlicbmr dwir fedbigt towmids 
'iind )W*b^. 'iriddb. Mil bMd pninUBe A>t bad badi'oaliiiied by- aacb odwr, aridHr Bengnpte nor Bore 
to" Wo*t^ ^ Bdtiin.u e n Dn> bad lort ilidtt of die idetk o( 

biU^y' bif. XnnvaVB biMbpaM '*■* b> v*e of the maiqr inahtnHwii pot imoikilp al iel{.govaminait that Aeb 
■d bf tba "aolMHef Of 6 ia Gaqpo* i^cn tbe.Cofporatloa'i tooia of aotlvttr> noator Du bad nt np and both bad 
k Iwlciila]^ Mribai bnin tba, by tbe Mdy IBSOi Caaffett itoatte- enaigetictlly pn.-«iied dme aim dining 
of view ol BrObb oapSal woi tbe , meat of manioi pal idUce bad many their enooeerive toms in niunlc%>al 
aoow laamiini aierta d by the Cal- a ehh ieo ni ante to tb cradle eepecielly in poemr. Their ' foUowen incnaiiagiy 
CaepantUan on tbe Bridib iocoi- tba fldda of pibaary eAioatlOD and loet eight of tbeee abm abcr IMS. 

•d iT f | l«««tt» TV***** Sandy Coqpo- medioal lebef. The pia vl o i ii Enniinan Eqiecially d im t i o u i was the faflure of 
k TUt peUtioal ptewuia oonyefl e d admirrlitratlon bad «aBt ibtaaTly nodiing the rival diqaae, in tbe midit of tfaeir 
grfiTf* Sopply Coippilatlon to on benefits for die poor; meet of tbe pointleei sqaabbles, to canUnne tba 
e die i$tm on Tunei a r***** alactil- foods had been diverted to hiip ro vi ng genemos pol^ of Das, Sengnpta and 
a 1930 and again in 1911<t* the Emnpaan living quartered Tbe new Bose toan^ dm Mialhns. 

• CotporaUeai also became tbe Swan^ odmlnMnitiai snooaeded within Hem lay dm opportunity for tbe non¬ 

head of dm oMl Jls obedtencn a few yeaia hr setting cp over SOO official Emopeant in Cakntta, and the 
ment in Odontta. Its primary aohoob In^aitiiig frae primaiy educe- Ug b niin es s whiidi they la piesen tad. 
is dm baae of cperatiaas don. Oiants to hwpttals by dm Coipo- Doting dm yeaia of civil disabedieiice, 

ivil fnmn g wfaom dm laUon for foen treabnent wore incseaaed foreign capital had bean ander severe 

an of tbe primay soboob fignted encsnioii^ and free dlqmniaiies were preesnm. Now it could amume the 
hmndy, Strikea, cIoiBtea and haitab set 19 thnmgbout dm dty. The Corpo- offensive in political affairs. The pn- 
fi e qu ^ The eonaidenfate fcaour. ration abo bad large j/im for sanita- lode tn dila poUUcal offenrive was tbe 
f dm Corpocation were pumped tlon in bustaea, but tb^ conld not be p ed ecM n g of the pollticel organbaUan 
a tearing mass oampelgn in Cal- fanplemented as. the govem aaent lefoaed of dm non-official Enropean community. 

, which aaw fr e qu e nt dlstutbances to . sanction dm ffcatiiig of the neotasaty The European Asaodatlon' had alivady 1 
g these yasis. The Mice Cmn- mtmlctpel kmns. If tbe full pcogramme made hs orgsnimtlnn more effective by 

ner of Crientta remonrinted with of C H Daa ooold not be fanpianenSed setting up a Calootta Biancb and a 

rotporaUon aulbortUeai but to no in dssia yean of dynamic manlci^ Bengal Provincial Cnmmitter in tbs 

,is Especially alaiming to dm idmfaiistntlon, dm fault bay wfib dx 1930s. Under dm diraetion of tbe 

mment of Bengsl was dm open obstmodve attKode of dm Covemnail Calcutta and Bengal hsanebaa vane 
■tby rimvm in dm Catporattan of Bengd. The Corpontfoo wai ex- placed raapecUveiy dm Cesponllaa 
da terroiiats eaecuted for poUtlca] clodedi from any activity in dm spbese Croup and the ComiaQ Cniv. It only 
Inatlaiia. Many revolnHona ri ei ^ dnctiio and gas siqiiily, since tbb’ remained to paovide tbe European 
in fact employees of tbe Oorpora- profitaUe boahmas was cositracted out gnaipa in.tte Caloidta Coiparatlon and 
The European group in the Cot- by g uv ei mu eo* to foreign companica. tbe Beaigal Im g l slaU ve Coandl with 
loo pcotea t ed stridoidy against a It wat allowed oo jmisdietlan in dty adequate flimnrial backing. Hera dm 
iipil leaehition praUng dm ezecut- transport, whldi again was given out to Bengal Chamber of Commerce stepped 
noriat Gopi Saba, but ^ey were foreign tr am and railway campanies. in* Wdi cimtrdmtlone amowBdng annis. 

bobted and powerlesa.tt The Coipoiatlon's scheme for labhig elly to Bs 39,000 bom dm big boiinrn 

tside dm Corpor a t io n dm non- fonde by aetling op a n™fo<r«l hank bouaes, dm Bengal ohatnlier aet 19 a 
1 Emopeant were aide to {day a wti alao fnistrated. Lack of co-opera- Bengal PoUdoal F\aid, wfaicb was made 
effeoUvs port. The Eunfean Uon from g oven u n ent in vital niatten over to a oompaiiy hacorporated at dm 
bdon orgenlaed a qiedal oonata- was an underiyhig teamn vriiy tbe Euiopesui Cm^ Cospo r etion. Thia 
f fron amongst dm European eatremely psoarising start in mmd^a] GoiparaUim’t aeosetariat, kaowa la dm 
yeea of tbe buriness houses and adf-govesaraent under dm Swanfiat Bengsl Secretariat, was given dm task 
Tedal canStaUes twitted d>e police party mu fallowed wttbfai a decade by providing seoelaiial sisisteTice to the 
m ndittiy in bendUag dtstu r ba n nes growing fontnUen and lew of feitb in CoipctBtian Gioqp airi tte Cmnmil 
dcutta-is The Europecn Aseori a - tbe new democr a tic onmiclpal admini' Group. The Group in the Cremeti and 
ilso mged g ova j anmig to ewb stratfon. dm C o spor aU ai dins renm under dm 

knpontiaa's poUdctl aedviUet by Joint cootioi > dm Bmopean Atsoda- 

ring tti powwi.1* The Qovem- H Hon and dm Bengal Chamber of Com- 

cf Beogsl, bowevmr, pmdendy b^ metce.ie 

ind wbfle the dril dbebedUanoe Until dm end of cMI. di s obe d ience. The leadlog nmndier in bodi the 

nent ww rigiiig to Cslcntta. At dm fannidafak nmnifipal saaaiilt on AssodtUon and die Cfoudber was 
nd of dm 'movement, govemmaat ves ted foreign in t er ests, thing with Edwwd Bendmll, dm bred of dm gtanl 
not to pwdrii foe Coiporat to n fai tonatractlve mo a iripal work in gpite at Bird-Hadgeit reinAire He emerged aa 
It to'foa «MI dfoobedleiice move- mtiqr iBIHoi i ltl Bt, had gone on daqpite the imd kpn t ed ixdllical leader of ntn- 
By an Act in 1933 dm finaimia] tbe iqnabbias botwem dm Boae end official Hatapeana and t^ t— d ing 
1 of dm Cespotadon were Sengupta foctiimt inidde dm Coaffew bwnan ef foieign ovllal fa the 19S0i. 

Tht real amdvie briitadfoit HnnUpal A tt oci a ttrai . The end of dm It waa be udm oddbrnd dm long-teim 
o pmteet the Oakfatta Ueettfa dvd d i tn h adtoi i oe movaaent abo coin- Eumimaa polfifari aliatcgy far dealtag 
y Ogepamttoa fccaa dm steady cided wifo dm removal of tbe two rival aridi te g ro w in g menace of natkiaalton 
ireof foe. Cbipandontisfolob uair. le ede m Sepgnpti died and Bote went to veWj foieltoi totareeta to *♦» 

Bg for Bi own Efooblcify to Borope with hb h e eWi broben. Their The atratogy wae to pto lagtthrr e oew- 
m.>T By sarirfering'dm Otoport- a b e ra me , however^ dM nto leState imffy tfimlton of dm isooroScltl 
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and Mvibn and ■ohoduind «ut« pdttl^' 
iaoa laain* <1» HamiM In both i]w 
Cotmcd and die O m por a Bon. Explain¬ 
ing tbe atntegjr at a dowd meetfag 
of the Bengal Provincial Coounittee oi 
the Enropean Aworiatlon on Februai)’ 
21, 1833, Edward BentfaalJ aakt: *1118 
fint thing to be done ii to get in touch 
with tbe Moilein factioiu and to weld 
them into one, and to maintain their 
aolidity afteninidt. Tbe Depreated 
people muat not be neidocted. Tbey 
ere of Immenae impoitaoce and contact' 
nnut be eitabllabed and maintained with 
them."** Over tbe next few yeara thli 
■tretegy waa - put into toleration. Ita 
aucceaa waa apparent when MuaUm 
groioM backed by the Europeana and 
secUcna of tbe depnesaed claiaea funned 
a miniaby beaded fay Faxla] Uuq after 
the election of 1837. Tbie now minlatry, 
having captured power in the provinw, 
aa a whole, tnmed ita attenUon to Cal- 
entta. In 1938 It paaaed the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act which 
brought Congreai control of the Coipo- 
ration to an end. 

Tbeae devdopmenta were fadlftated 
by a growing peralyiii of leadeiahip in 
Congraaa ranka, Fdlowera of Sengupta 
continued to oppoae tbe dominant Boae 
facthm in the Congreai Munich 
Aaaodatlon even after Sengopta'a death, 
dcapite the fact that Boae himaelf waa 
no kmger pieaent on the municipal 
•nene, Tbeae aterlle factional aquabblea 
produced two diaaatioua conmqoenoea. 

In the flnt place, rio agreed policy 
could be initiated to chedc tbe growing 
alienation of the Mualim politidana. 
Secondly, intrigne. Jobbery a^ comp- 
tkm gradually asaumed unmanageable 
proportiona in the Corporation and 
swamped all the earlier Idealianr, of the 
Oingteit 

The growing trend towards separatism 
among Calcutta's MuiUms was ediibited 
in the formatlan, in 193S, of a Muslim 
Chamber of Cotnnieice, whore claims 
the Bengal NaUonal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce (re p r ee e uU ng Bengali bnsinsaa) 
and the In d i a n Chamber of Commerce 
(representing tbe Biria group and Us 
coxmectioiia) strenuously opposed. The 
Muslim Chambm' of Commerce was 
domi n a t ed by noiv-Bengali huatnemmen 
who emerged as strong auiqiortert of 
tbe poBcy of the Muslim 

League. Ibe Mualim League did not 
have a huge following among Bengali 
Mudima, But among the Muslim popu¬ 
lation of Calcutta, Bengalis were not 
only numerically iaaignifcant, but also 
economically weak. The maforlly were 
Urdu speaking Immigranhr from upper 
India arho wore eadly swayed by com¬ 
munal paiskmB In the aBen urhan 
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League’s Mtrwing folMcal 

BeagaL ' 

Ibe Modima of Calcutta bad aigniE- 
carnly stayed assay foon tbe civil dls- 
obedleaoe movement. After the civfl 
disobedience movement had died down, 
the Muslim coimdUon in the Coipoia- 
Uon mountad a ttrSniKiua campaign for 
naervetfon of a Band peeceotage of jidis 
for Mndlaa a w g ioi e e a. While tbe bdlo- 
wen of Smigupca were p rope red to omke 
same conceaslcrM, those of Boae were 
unwilling to do ap. The contending 
facUoita within die Congnaa had enter¬ 
ed foe habit Of opposing each other's 
proposals autnmatioaHy. They could not 
therefore agree on any poUcy to deal 
with foe probleip of MniBm aqiJrationa. 
In 1935 the tsro cliques mana^ tem¬ 
porality to trfoieve an agreement thst a 
Moshm should be elecled Mayor.^o As 
a result Fafod' JETuq straa elecled foe 
Bnt Muslim Mayor of Calcutu in 1935. 
Tbe conciliatory effect of fob gesture 
was lost on accormt of the refusal of 
the Congress Municipal Aaaodatlon to 
meet foe Mudim demands for a fair 
share in municipa] emidoyment The 
Muslim leaders stated that Das, Bose 
and Sengiqita had followed a generons 
policy in foil respect, but not their 
sneoessora. They pleaded for a restora¬ 
tion of tbe municipal employiDcnt policy 
which Boae had pursued as Chfof Exe¬ 
cutive Officer, but in vain.si In anger 
and frustration foe Mmltm coundliors 
of the Corporatfog, including tbe Mayor, 
resigned In a bo^ in 1935.>s Failul 
Huq promised dire vengeance; Hitberto 
I have been one of tbe beat defenders 
of the Cbijionition, but henceforth I 
will be foxemoat in launching an attadc 
on the Oorporetion which in my opini¬ 
on, doea not deeervs to exiat.'n* /a* 


Chief Minister of Bengal, Faxiul Hnq 
fulfilled foil promise subsequently by 
passiiig the Calcutta Municipal Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1939. 

Tbe breakaway of influential Mualim 
politidana from foe Congress-dominated 
Corporation was accompanied by their 
growing liaison witb the non-official 
Europeans. The Fnlul Huq ministry 
which came into' power ydfo European 
support In 1937 proved an effective 
protector of foe intaresfa of fmetgn 
capftaL From the omrly 19391, foe*Cor- 
poratkm bad r epe at e d ly pressed for 
take-over of foe -firitlsb-liiewpoiated 
tnmways carapiny and debtrio supply 
cotporaHoti. ‘Ucae demands were 
resolutely rejected by the Fhdnl Huq 
mlnlitiy.** In tidp matter foeie -was 
pnctkally no dUtaence be t wee n foe 
new popnlir mlnljfiy and the former 
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frame'of emplte, foe dvlt aerviee. - . ', 
ftv d aafer at fola dangetmia ooifoa^ 
tkm of cfoei im at eii cee, foe moed buege' 
of SwoialM rale in tlw Corinnaon wht 
taraialNd bxetrtevalijly .fay a aeriei..iof 
s r a isf i l a The eewumio J epce mlo n. of 
foe 193(b had givea liae to wideatamd 
uDemploymatit Undef. eoootanic prea- 
auie fooe eioMed a mw atrugdo fct 
mnnldp al mipolntmeiili wbloh brou^ 
ranch dieoiedit to foe Cakntta Corpora-/ 
tloo, Inflnenti al oounafiloti With a 
following in foe CorpoiOtion naed . their 
in flne n ce to get munlofoal appointmeWg. .■ 
for their, relatlane and conneotloiw, qb'; 
afanidy add foese sgrpofolaeliM fw a ' 
cr ma lde ia Hon, They deW t ^i ldy- fott-' 
Strated any attempt to draw ifo kdat^ 

' rulea for mtndclptl atppotntmenla, fix- 
(dalalng foe motive for fola pne meufoer 
of foe Congreas Monicipd Aasoolatlon 
said to B C Boy, a fonner Mayor of 
Calcutta: "Beady cash, slrl Beady 
cash."** ma nnedifying scene took 
place to a dosed seaaion of tbe Cfongreu 
Mnnictpal AaeodaUon. But in an ojmn 
meeting of foe Corporation one member 
of the Aaaociatlon could indignantly 
pronounce; without Suay one being aide 
to contradict him, font the Cbipomtlon 
waa *Tdll of Jobbery, nepoUam and cor* , 
niptlon''.* . !|^i t 

There abo broke in 1937 a paitioi- 
laxly unsavoury acaniM regarding the 
mend conduct of foe efoployeea'of foe 
Corporation in tbe Edncition Depart¬ 
ment. An enquiry revealed that a vice 
ring hod been formed la the Coriraratlon 
primaty sobaols. Some senior officers 
of foe Ed u ca tio n Department especially 
Blran Seii, foe Baspeotoi; of Schools, 
were found to have misused their power 
over the lady teachers for sexual gratl. 
fleaUon, and oaie girl, who had leport- 
edly brail v i ola ted , had ooa^hlned.st 
This incident, which led' to foe dis- 
mlnal of tevetti pemoiu, entiiely des¬ 
troyed the prestige of the Corporation 
and laid it wide open to attach by ad¬ 
vocates of Muslim separatism. MuaUm 
pobUdaiis sedaed upon this scandal to 
mount an agRaUon tor amending foe 
Calcutta Munici pal Act of 19S3,*s 
Suhhas Bose, t^on his retain from 
Buiupe, made an atterrqit to (deante, 
what he called foe Augean stables cf 
foe CslcoUa Oorpontlaoi But he fafied 
entiiely in foie Hmculeto talk. Tha 
old Odeutta gantry, who paid oa^'Up 
eervloi to Congreas idsds, hsd hy 'dow 
degrees ralaMM >Bd donsliianoo hi foe 
Omgreii Moidoipil AaaoofaUeto Oksralne 
m**<l>h* of foe Oettgretr,rrate tedooed 
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)raiiom^’'<te it >6 (ancn be iwAillfsd tgaimt tUi 
le to tmilutoW w 'Gongrtot Nait year, a leadlnf ariRibar ot the 
msne Anr^ tia Congitto )|finii< IfoAa Ch«iib«t of Oytow ee and '% 
4naai(tton and direatoned tiv, dote fbllaanr of JhmdC^A B Siddiqi 
^ It TUi dmat, gnd even Ui became Mayor of Caloo tt a. 
■rejlgnathin lariiicb be vrooiptly vrattne b e h ee en Htodta and IfnaBm 

gififp bacama a reaalar feabne of Cal- 


ew upon panuaviaB by aome 
era), failed to bave die dedad 
Tbe leaden of tbe old Calciitta 
In die Aaaodatloa, with wboae 
ter on Snbbaa Boae bad become 
EiieoiiUve Offlcnr and . Mayor,' 
led him *'dat be bad been aaao- 
for many yean part with the 
ta Coiporatian to varloni c^iacl- 
id that the evlla of which he baa 
i are ncA of recent growth. He 
. not forget that be biinaelf cannot " 
to eacape ahogedieT from the ' 
ta that he baa brou^t agdnat 
aforcaald AaaodaUan".* Stdihai 
ultimately had n conclude in a 
iphical vein: 'In Hie we have to 
n to die viewa of othen and on 
which torn oat to be cohtoover-, 
With the faOtire of StiUiaa 
lait canqialgn for parity in 
18, the fate of aeU-govemment in 
ilcntta Onpokation waa aealed. 

Congreae waa to deeply rank in 
nnldptl mire it bad created for 
that it proved incapable of niobl> 
any lealatnoce when die Fadol 
niniatry proceeded to abollth the 
conatftntlon diat Stiiendrandth 
to had given to the Corpmalilon. 
VfnaUm leagoe, backed, by tbe 
Bdal Eunpeant, preaied Fadul 
who had already awom vengeance 
t die Corpo rati on, to Introduce 
te electoratea In the Corporation, 
li Mn al lm i , being in a minority 
Icntta, were not partlcniarly keen 
'keiate electoratea. Bat the non- 
U MoaUm botineta famiUea of 
ia were keen auppoitera of the 
o League to thia matter. The 
etna te the Legiabtlve AtaemUy, 19 
vere co mmu ted to a u ppo tU ng the 
Huq mtoiatiy, idao approved the 
m to totrodocd aepotale electoaotea, ?? 
'regarded from the point of view *1 
^iency to the Corparatlon, tbe " 
I of separate ^eotoratea waa oa 
ble*.« SuUaa Boat durtotonad 
I dlaobedience movament ogifaiit ng 
ropoaed legMatton. Deqiite Ua 
k ^ Fkdid Hnq mtoiatiy ptaaed 26 
•brntta Mardplptl Amendment Act 27 
> 9 , wbtcb, by tabodndng apparale 88 
ntea, aeittei^ Bie bo* of God. ^ 
“^ferity to d* OoiporatloB. Tbe 
'*a bad w e am ip le to l y loit itt ere- 


cutta Ufa from 1940, ciibakmllng In tba 

feaitnl oarnaae known af Great 
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Tl« prcaent.atudy makea an 
attempt for a oompvative analy- 
aif of the export bohoivfoaT of 
foreign oollaiiatated Bima and 
tbeir IndigMoi coameiparta Jn 
a number of.jimllal' ptuduota ot 
■eleeted induatciee auefa ta en¬ 
gineering, cbemiealt, and pbar- 
maceuticela. R' examinei tbe 
import-inteiiaity, toddence of 
tTaiiafcr.prlm»Sf foreign exrhange 
gain, and oimaU trade impact of 
foreton coUabomtioo, Findinga ot 
the atudy uncover tite abiUow 
bmpiricel barn of the Indian 
policy timt encouTagai foreign 
eollaboratioo on the atsumod 
role of tbeir oontribution to -ex¬ 
port gineiatioa, and help in 
drawing out aOme irnidfcatiana 
for a reviaion in thia polic>'. 
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Transport Equipment Sector, 1960-70 


Vidya Pttre 


TAis study attempts to assess the extent of import substitution that has taken place in the mach^ 
nery and transport equipment sector during the^ period 1960-70. It does not claim to make any theoretiai , 
contribution to the study of the various aspects of import substitution, but mcdtes a modest attenipt to 
ver^y empirietdly the behaviour of imports ^ machinery and transport equipment in relation to domestic 
production and requirements. 


DURING the poet-Second WorU War 
period the developing ecoDomlei facing 
itnictural problems in foreign trade 
have chosen the path of- development 
throng ‘industrialisation for the home 
morliet’ as against eipott-Ied growth. 
The strategy of introduction of new 
technology in the hnpnrt sector enobfes 
the economy to retain the benefit of 
growth with itself which otherwise 
ml^ hove been exported to developed 
economies. The long run tendency ol 
terms of trade to go against the deve¬ 
loping economies which are mainly 
primary producen in the present ftifer- 
rutloiuil noaihet is one of the factors 
causing the restriction In the volume of 
imports. The economy thereby be- 
. comes leas .ruscrgrtible to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the international market. 

In setting priorities for import- 
substitution or In selecting the field or 
Otedflc project, a number of factors 
are to be token into account such as 
the stage of development, structure of 
the economy, size of the market and 
importance of the production about to 
be atarfed to the national economy. 
However, by and large, the strategy oi 
Induitrialisation through import substi¬ 
tution proceeds tbrou^ certain specific 
.dages. In the first stage there la a 
ahlft away from imports of manufac¬ 
tured goods in favnur of capital goods. 
An example of import of textile mschi- 
ncry to manufacture textile goods which 
were imported earlier wmild iliiistrafe 
the point. The expanalon of producer- 
goods industries and particularly of 
machine industriei offers the largest 
scope ft] the next stsge. In the above 
example the doroeatic production of 
textile machinery would replace import 
of textile machinery. This does not 
mean the economy has built the 
industry from its basis. At this point 
the economy would be still dciiendent 
on the world market for the bnport of 
higher order equipment, such as machi¬ 
nery producing textile machbieTy, key 
sparee, components, etc. A full pradoo- 
tion cycle cannot be envisaged at this 


juncture. The bnjdantation of produ¬ 
cer goods is atarted by constructing 
asiembly line plants without completing 
the full production cycle. The scope 
for import suhetitutlon gets limited as 
the sconnmy moves to the higher stages. 
The moat important factor which res¬ 
tricts the scope is the *limited size oi 
domestic market'. Requirement ol 
sophisticated capital equipment and 
technical know-how ia another limiting 
Factor. At thia level it Is possible to 
lake the benefit of International dlvialon 
of lahur and large icale production by 
resorting to Import of such items rather 
than going In for domestic production. 
A aaturatlon point ig likely to be 
reached at this stage when further 
(vertical) import substitution Is not 
possible. 

In order to solve the most pressing 
problem of economic development In¬ 
dian planneia selected the luth ol 'in¬ 
dustrialisation with particular emphasis 
on etqmnslon of key and heavy in- 
dustries'. Such a atrategy involved the 
adoption of advanced technology which 
la capital intenatve in character. Since 
the domestic availability of capital 
goods then waa very meagre, a larger 
proportion of it wai secured through 
imports. Import capacity, therefore, be¬ 
came a crucial factor in the determl- 
nathm of the pace and ffative of deve¬ 
lopment. Increased imports can be 
financed only through increased ex- 
porti, reduetkm in foreign exchange 
reierves, or by foreign aid and loan. 

Before the launching of the five-year 
plans, India had already attained a 
fair stage of industrialisation. She had 
developed consumer goods Industries 
like textile, sugar, soap and matches. 
Thus the prograrams of industrial deve. 
lopment after Indfiicndence did not 
begin from the initial stage, rather it 
n-os a continuation of the process 
already began. Nevertfaeleas, In the 
process, the industrisl complex radi¬ 
cally changed. Ihere was a shift In rite 
emphasia from consumer goods Indua- 
triet to capital gooda. During riie 


course of planned development, the 
tempo of induitrialisation was accele¬ 
rated; the importance, of capital goods 
increased especially since 1BS5, The^ , 
Second Flan assigned a crucial role to 
Indnstriol expanalon with special em- ; 
phaals on heavy industries. The strategy 
of indusMalliation leading to larger 
imports of "capksl goods' wss designed 
to reduce economic dependence in the 
long run. 

The machinery and transport equip¬ 
ment industry covers a large number oi y 
heterogeneona, but closely Inter-oon- 
nected, groups of industries. It is 
primarfly a metal using industry. The 
main function of the industry is to 
process the products of iron eod steel 
and non-fexrous metal Industiias an4 
assemble the processed parts into flni^ ' 
products. Tjiis Industry plays a key role I 
In economic developinent because In 
the form of metal products, machinery 
and transport equipment, it makee an 
appreciable contribution towards gross 
fixed capitsl formation. It betps in the 
generation of new production capaci¬ 
ties that are reqube'd for the growth 
of national Jnoamo, As the supplier of 
capital equipment, it plays a crucial 
role In the industrial develc^ment oi 
the economy. When the economy pro¬ 
duces its own means of production it 
is able to protect to some extent Its 
overall rate of growth against business- 
cycle fluctuations abroad. Hie process 
affects the structure of imports. In 
fact, imports occupy such a key posl- ; 
tion that a two-way relation between 
hnporta and economic development 
each influencing the other ii observed. 

Indian experience since 1B8I in eco¬ 
nomic devdopment has demoosfrated 
the vital rede of impart ndiatitutlon. . 
In this study, we jnoposed to assess 
the import aubetitution that has taken ' 
place in thia aector. The itndy Bees 
not claim to faava made a theoret^ 
oontribntian to the, vaiioua aspecla of 
import substitucton. It nuikaa a csedsat 
.attempt to verify emplrloally the briiavi. . 
our of inipoTta of macbliuay aad trana- ' 

• V 
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TUe 


1960 



1965 



1970 


P 

I 

8 

P 

I 

S 

P 

I 

S 

( 1 ) Nou electricai mncMnwy 

76.02 

206.58 

284.60 

186.48 

311.66 

498.14 

197.06 

140,06 

3.37.35 


( 27.41) 

( 72.39) 

(100.00) 

(37.^ 

;( 62.37) 

(tOO.OO) 

( 58.41) 

( 41.59) 

(100.00) 

: (2) Elsctricalinacfaiiiety 

100. .14 

52.06 

152.(0 

211.79 

104.05 

315.84 

351.66 

94.05 

445.71 


( 63.88) 

(34.12) 

(100.00) 

( 67.05) 

< ^ 

(100.00) 

( 78.89) 

( 21.11) 

(100.00) 

(3) TVanaport equipment 

233.49 

61.01 

294.50 

442.59 

45.64 

488.23 

330.00 

18.71 

368.71 


( W.28) 

( 20.72) 

(100.00) 

( 90.67) 

( 9.33) 

(100.00) 

( 94.89) 

( 5.11) 

(100.00) 

Machiray and transport 

412.05 

319.65 

731.70 

MO.W 

461.35 

1302.21 

898.72 

253.05 

1131.77 

equipnmit (l-t-2-i-3) 

( 56.31) 

( 43.69) 

(100.00) 

( 64.37) 

( 35.43) 

(109.00) 

( 78.03) 

( 21.97) 

(100.00) 


i 


Tabu 2 : Eirnttni of Phoduction (^-Factobv), iMpom (c i f) and Supflv of DinviiEin' iNouarniEs 
unob NoN'SucnucAL Machinekv in I960, IMS AND 1970 (AT 1960 Prices) 


(Rs Oores) 


ntla 


' (I) Africultural machfimy 

‘(2) Mining, etrth maviM and 
constmction machimry 
.(3) Primo moven, bollBn and 
steam generating plant 

(4) Industriu macbineiir 

(5) Oomponeott and aooaaao- 

ries 

(6) Machine tools 

(7) OmmiRdal office and hoD- 

aebold machines 
Noneiectricai machinery 
Total (1 to 7) 



1960 



1965 



1970 


P 

1 

S 


1 

S 

P 

I 

s 

0.08 

4.25 

4.33 

0.37 

4.04 

4.61 

2.48 

14.31 

16.79 

( 1.81) 

( 98.19) 

(100.00) 

( 12.43) 


(100.00) 

( 14.74) 

( 85.26) 

(100.00) 

5.34 

8.36 

13.70 

11.98 

6.85 

18.83 

1.77 

5.63 

7.40 

( 38.95) 

( 61.05) 

(100.00) 

( 63.61) 

( 36.39) 

(100.00) 

( 23.88) 

( 76.12) 

(100.00) 

16.38 

25.09 

41.47 

66.02 

40.19 

106.21 

81.26 

10.04 

91.30 

( 39.50) 

( 60.50) 

(100.00) 

( 62.16) 

( 37.84) 

(100.00) 

( 89.00) 

( II.00) 

(100.00) 

27.12 

61.14 

88.26 

41.55 

89.09 

130.64 

32.71 

69.12 

101.83 

( 30.73) 

( 69.27) 

(100.00) 

( 31.79) 

( 08 . 21 ) 

(100.00) 

( 32.13) 

( 67.87) 

(iOO.OO) 

10.03 

90.16 

100.21 

28.36 

151.31 

179.67 

39.79 

37.21 

77.00 

( 10.03) 

( 89.97) 

(100.00) 

( 15.™ 

( 84.22) 

(100.00) 

( 51.67) 

( 48.33) 

(100.00) 

6.35 

13.17 

21.32 

22.62 

16.11 

38.73 

20.81 

2.05 

22.86 

( 29.39) 

( 70.49) 

(100.00) 

( 58.40) 


(100.00) 

( 91.01) 

( 8.99) 

(100.00) 

12.70 

2.41 

15.11 

15.38 

4.07 

19.45 

18.24 

1.93 

20.17 

( 84.07) 

( 15.93) 

(100.00) 

( 79.03) 

(20.95) 

'(100.00) 

( 90.41) 

( 9 .59) 

(100.00) 

78.02 

206.58 

284.60 

186.48 

311.66 

498.14 

197.06 

140.29 

337.35 


ort equipment in relatloil to domestic 
loduction and requiremeiKa. It con- 
jlns a discusnoa of the iwmarous pro- 
lenos that art enoountoed In such a 
ind of exercise. 

dEAsenEssBNT OF IssFORT SUBsnWnoH 

The phenomenon of import subetitn- 
ion is oommonly understood as flie 
ubstitution of imports by domestic 
reduction. There ate a number of 
tudies* attempting measurement of tm- 
ort sulistitutlon. One important study 
'hich seeks the measurement .of import 
ibstitutlon in various industries in 
ndia over the period 1801-63 is by 
adma Oeaai, "Import Substitution in 
re Indian Economy, 1961-63", Import 
ubstitution is mesinired in that study 
y choosing four years, 1 e, 1851, 1967, 
961 and 1963 fee three kniioitant 
roups of commodities,, namely, con- 
umer goods, tnteruedlate and invest- 
rent goods. Padma Dwhl ranks Indus, 
ties according to die debtee of import 
ubstitution On the haklk of mesnires 
escribed bslow; ■' 

(1) Change in '^ proportion, of Im¬ 


ports to supply 


M| — M, 

s. s. 

where M, and M, = Importa in 
the period 
1 and 2 

Sj and S, = Suivly in 
" period 1 
and 2 


(2) Per cent change in the proportion 
of imports to supply 



(3) The third metsure wbidi was 
originally devised by Hollis B Cbenery*, 
and subsequently adopted by s number 
of luthon, includiag Padma Deaai, 
defines import aubitltutlon as the differ¬ 
ence between the growth In output with 
no change tn import tntlo end actual 
growth in output. The growth In 
domeitlc production Is thereby ettemp- 
ted to be attributed eitber to import 
substitutton or (4>ange In die domeartc 
danand. The basic identity it u l« the 


following. 

P-bM»n-l-D + E = S 

■■(I) 

where P = Production 
M = Imports 

R = Intermediate demand 
U ■= Final dtsnand 
E = Exports 

S » Sui9ly (production -|- 
imports) 

1.2 = Period 1 and 2 
AP-i-AM=AH-t-AD + 
A E = A s ... (II) 

A s = s, — s, ... an) 

LetU, = (IV) 

*1 o. 

Then AP =• S,U, — S,U, ... (V) 

Substituting S, by S, — AS from 
equation (HI) in equation (V) we get 
AP = S.U, - u, (S. - A s) 

... (VI) 

AP ='S,u,—u,s,-i- u,A s (vn) 
A P « s, (u, - u.)-I-u. (A S) (VUI) 
Substitutliig A S by A H + AD+ A^ 








Tamm 3: EmMAni 





T5r 


w 


ym 




This 


(1) 

Machinsry tor aensration. 

13.11 

23.06 

36.17 

44.14 

69.30 

113.44 

72.60 

61.10 

133.70 


atom.tramnlttioDtod ( 36.23) 
tnnabrniitioo of coarty 

( 36.77) 

COO.iXl) 

<38.91) 

(61.19) 

(100.00) 

( 54,85) 

(45.64) 

(100.00) 

in ElactrlcfflotataandftirBaoa 

9.43 

3.19 

14.64 

- '23.14 

2.80 

25.94 

3i02 

1.65 

39^67 



( 64.32) 

(3J.48) 

aOO.Ott 

( 89.21) 

( 10.79) 

(lOO.OQ) 

( 95.84) 

( 4.16) 

(100.00) 

.0) 

Electric esUst and Insola- 

2(.74 

6.38 

37.12 

37.00 

8.80 

63.80 

63.26 

1.63 

64.89 

c 

ted wbee 

(T7.42) 

( JI.58) 

(100.00) 

( 86.62) 

( 13.33) 

((00.00) 

(97.48) 

( 2.32) 

(100.00) 

(4) 

Betteriee 

9.H 

0.43. 

10.29 

14.34 

0.42 

14.76 

22.85 

2.73 

25.39 




( 4.34) 

(lOO.OQ 

(97.m 

( 2.8« 

(100.00) 

( 89,34) 

( 10.66) 

(100.00) 

<5) BbctHcal unnaiiaeg 

16.64 

1.07 

17.71 

25.37 

o.» 

26.06 

31,76 

1.32 

33.08 



<«.96) 

( 0.04) 

(100.00) 

(97.36) 

{ 2.64) 

(100.00) 

(96.00) 

( 4.00) 

(100,00) 

(« 

CSommunicatloa equipment 

16.33 

4.08 

20.61 

, 33.93 

5.70 

41.63 

109.24 

8.85 




( «.21) 

( 19.79) 

(IbO.OO) 

t 86.31) 

( 13.69) 

(100.00) 

(92.57) , 

( 7.43) 

(mSo) 

C7) Elecntetl msebinery. am- 

6.23 

9.83 

16.06 

11.87 

16.34 

28.21 

13.92 

16.77 

M.a» 


ratus. app^ianofla and ( 38.78) 

( 61.22) 

(100.00) 

(42.07) 

( 37.93) 

(100.00) 

(43.33) 

( 54.65) 

(tO0M9 


supplies, nee 
BodS^Machiiiery IbCal 






' 





(I to 7) 

100.34 

32.06 

132.60 

2U.79 

104.05 

313.84 

331.66 

94.03 

445.71 


Tabu <4 : Eziwats of PiiaoucnoN (Ex-FAcroiiy), Immbti (c i f) and Subtly or DiFFBUtiT Indurrib 
UNDBB Tbansfort Bquifmnt IN IW, I9£5 AND 1970 (At 1960 Pucas) 


Title 


(960 



1963 




1970 


P 

I 

S 

P 

I 

S 

P 


I 

S 

(1) Rail road equipment 

90.69 

24.00 

114.69 

231.71 

18.64 

250.35 

84.90 


9.33 

94.23 

( 79.07) 

( 20.93) 

(100.00) 

(92.35) 

( 7.43) 

(100.00) 

(90.10) 

( 

9.90) 

(100.00) 

(2) Motor Vetddsi 

118.83 

33.46 

152.31 

)6t.76 

23.20 

186.96 

187.55 

8.63 

196.18 

(3) Motor cydei snd scooters 

'IS’ 

(21.97) 

(lUO.OO) 

( 86.»2) 

( 13.48) 

(lOO.OCQ 

( 95.60) 

( 

4.40) 

(100.00) 

2.10 

6.17 

10.16 

1.63 

11.81 

24. S6 

0.70 

23.26 


( 65.99) 

( 34.01) 

(100.00) 

( 86.03) 

( 13.97) 

(100.00) 

( 97.22) 

( 

2.78) 

(100. Oo) 

(4) Bicyclei snd tricycles 

17.84 

1.10 

18.94 

26.15 

0.08 

26.23 

34.77 

0.03 

34.80 

(94.17) 

( 3.83) 

(100.00) 

( 99.68) 

( 0.32) 

(100.00) 

( 99,91) 

( 

0.09) 

(100.00) 

(S) Transport equipment n e e 

2.04 
( 83.24) 

0.33 

2.39 

12.81 

0,07 

12.88 

18.22 

0.02 

18.24 

( 14.76) 

(100.00) 

(99.44) 

( 0.56) 

(100.00) 

( 99.87) 

( 

0.13) 

(100.00) 

Trsnspoct squiptneot Total 
(lto3) 

233.49 

61.01 

294.30 

442.59 

43.64 

488.23 

330.00 

18.71 

368.71 


from njuatioii 11 

(II) in equation (VIII) we set; 

A P = S,(U, — U,) + U, 

( AR + A O + A E) (K) 

Th<i identity ptncelt out tl\p chsnge in 
ou^t into two parts: 

1) (U, — U,) S, »= CSmngo in the 

i.' Import/supply 

ratio cau^g 
the chsnge in 
output. This 

^ is token os the 

measure of 
import sulisti- 
tion. 

2) U, (R + D + E) * caange in 

demand oondi- 
tkin causing 
clunge in 
output. 

To esprcB it in relative term it is 
divided by A P* Ihe niagDitnde of 
this »tio (U, - U,) S, is used for the 
AP 

purpose of ranking of various indue* 


tries according to the degree of im¬ 
port substitution. This ratio can be 
computed in two ways Srstly by taking 
the valua for the broad industry as a 
whole and secondly by computing for 
each of the industry separately and 
later on adding them up thus: 

n on 

a) ^ S^ss- 5 „ 

, i-=I 

i a] i«I 

- 

"a (U,-u„)S„ 

l»"l _ 

AP, 

The fint two ratioa seeking nwatur^ 
ment of change In import/avaUablUty 
ratio over the period can be taken as. 
indicators of import dqpendeiice rathar 
than import subatitutioiL This la parti, 
cularly so when total supply or avaUa* 
bility of a givoi Industry legiateta fall 
over the years. * 


The last maasure alio can be empi¬ 
rically applied only when the total 
production over a period doee not felL 
In our caee fince supply and produc¬ 
tion Id a number of industries tegi- 
stered a fall during 1965-70 we have 
not lesortsd to any of the measures 
diiciiaied above. Instead we hive tried 
tfatgily to Ideiglfy the industriei show¬ 
ing import subedtution, increislng 
dependerme on Imports snd declining 
imports due to foil in demarKi. 

We regard import substitution to 
have occurred if (1) the total anp^y 
(le, domestic imoductioD + imports) 
doll not dt ^i yr ms over the years and 
(il) If the 'pcqpertlon of Imports to 
supply regiftgh a fail daring the same 
period. 

Taking the fnlffitnant of those i two 
coluUtioni as thh basic condition are 
proceed to identify the ^ir)duttlrea^ 
dmwing fanpo)^’ ardMtitaUoa in cadi 
caeee where dm daEtesae in tha proper, 
tion of inipart to supply' is acoom. 
Phoied by c ootpsqwdding daonaae in 





31 , 



a e*T We (ben treat three perfcxls (1) 19e0> 
70, (2) 1960^, (3) 196»-70 lepantely, 
for the purpow of dlKuMloiL 


i 


(e) /atporr SKbMUlMkm ^ 

Arkultum. madtinerjf (W.19. «y.2<l 

PAbb motet*.hotter* tiM itetiniaietmtfaitpiam (40.50, 11.0(9 

fndiutrial machineo' (0.27, 47.87) 

Madilna toots 00.0. 8-99) , 

Comnwcial lod offloe bouaehold machines (15.93. 9.59) 

14ach)iMr for aenemtioii. stomoe, tiansmluloa and tnuHrocmation of energy 
(0.77, 45.44) 

Btectric motor* and ftimaee (35.48, 4,14) 

'Electrio cahiei and inttiiated (22.58, 2.52) 

Beotrieal appUaiice* (4.04, 4.06) 

Connnuntcation equtpmnt (19.79, 7.43) 

ElectricaJ nwcfateecy, apoentu* and appUancea, nes (41.22, 45.35) 

Motor wUcle* (21.9774:40} ^ ^ 

Motor cyde* and icooters (34.0^. 70) 

Bicyelea and tricy^ (5.83, O.W 
Transport eqidpment, nee (14.74, 0.13) 

(4) iMenaie it Import D^todneo 


(14) Mining, earth moviog and ooostruction machinery (61.05.76.12) 

(17) BatteS* (4.34, 10.66) . 

(e) Deettu In Import Oeptnienee Due to PaU In Demand 

(18) Component* and accessories (89.97, 48.33) 

.(19) Rail road eqitfimient (20.93, 9.90) 


Note; Figures in parentheses indicate percentage ratio of imports to trttal supply 
in year 1960 and 1970 tespeedvely. 


STATiMEKr 2 : iMDumuEi Showing (a) Import SuasTirunoN, (a) Incrrase in Import 
D enNOENCE, (c) Drcune in Impoit Cho-eNDENcx Due to Fau. in 
Demand oven the Dbrioo 1960-65 


(a) Import Subeittutlon 
Agricultural machinery (98.19, 87.53) 

Mulng, earth moving and ooostructkm machinery (41.03, .14.39) 

Prime movers, boilers and steam generating plant (0.50, 37.84) 

Industrial m^in^ (0.27, 48.21) 

Components and accessories (0.97, 84.22) 
tools (70.0,41.0) 

Machinery for generation, storage, transmission and transfotmation of energy 
(63.77, 61.19) 

Electric motois and foinaoe D5.48, 10.79) 

Electric cablea and insulated vMim (22.58,13.88) 

Batteries (4.34, 2.83) 

Electrical appUimoes (4.04, 2.44) 

Communiewon eq u ipniB n t (19.79, 13.0) 

Eieetiical machinery, apparatus, appUancea and supiiUes, n e s (41.22, 57.93) 
Rail road equipment 00^3, 7.45) 

Motor veblM <21.97, 13.4n 
Motor eyelet and scooter* (34.01, 13.97) 

Biqydta and tiicycles (5.83, 0.(13) 

‘mntport equipment, n e c (14,76, 0.54) 


(3) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 14 ) 

(17) 

(18) 


(6) htcreate fit Import Dependence 
(19) Commercial, otBce and hosefaold machines (15.93, 20.95) 

Note: Figures In parentheses indicate percentage ratio of imports to total simply 
in year 190aad 1945 iBtpeAively. 


he tupiply over tlm years and also in 
he casas where irrespective of the 
lefaavkmr g{ aujqply the pn^erthm of 
mports to sundy increaies ttrare oenld 
M no import aufaftitiitiao. former 
vfaere the decrease Iti the proportion 
if fanporta to supply ia acoempardad 
ly a fall in tire supply U s css4 of fill 
a dsmsnd, whac^ the latter wbars 


the proportion of. import to supply 
faicressei in the esse of inoresse in 
import dependent.' 

Thus subsequsntiy we sbail present 
the remits of our seerciie in tiiree 
ststesasnts (I) industrisf showing in^ort 
substitution, (ii) induittiss sfected by 
decline tn demud anti (iii) industries 
with Incresss- in impart depsodsnee. 


CoMrAHABLE PaODVCTTUN AND 
Import Data 


For attempting such an analysis an- 
piricolly a oompareble set of produc¬ 
tion and import data is the first require, 
ment. The estimition procedure that 
Ih adopted to get such data is as in 
the following: 

The data used for the computations 
relate to the three years, 1 e, 1960, 
1665 and 1970, 1900 is the initial year 
and 1970 is the last year of the period 
chosen for the present study. The 
year 1965 marks the turning point in 
the period when the trends in produc¬ 
tion and imports altered ladically. 

The quantity indices of imports for 
various groups with 1960-61 as Iiose 
year have been constructed l>y the 
author.’ For the estimation of value 
of production at constant prices two 
sources, viz. Annual Survey of Induit- 
riea and Monthly Statistics of Produc¬ 
tion of Selected Industrie* in India, are 
used. The first source gives data on 
the gross output while the second one 
gives indices of output for various 
industries. Annual Survey of Indust¬ 
ries (ASI) adopts Intetnational Standard 
Industrial OassiBcation (ISIC) while 
Monthly StatiatiCB of Production of 
Selected Industries in India givea indi¬ 
ces of production for the indostrics 
ciassifi^ according to Standard Indus¬ 
trial Classificalion (SKI). The value of 
output for the year 1965 and 1670 at 
1960 prices arc estimated by applying 
the index of production obiaiDed fram 
Monthly Slatia ti ca bf Prodoetion of 
Selected Industries In Jmfia (MSFSI) 
to the value of grom ontpot in the 
year 1960k Thus symbolically: 


1960 X 1, 
|1 

100 


where Value of gross output 

of industry 1 in year j 
l|j = Index of production of 
industry i in year j. 

The clasiiBcirion adopted for tiie enn- 
meralion Industries in these two sour¬ 
ces is diCetenL The oorretpoiidence 
between the two classifications has been 
established. 

It may be noted here that the indl- 
cei of production computed on the booia 
of data given in Annual Survey of 
Induitriei for tfaa period 1900 to IBOS 
ate broadly in agreement with thoac 
in Montidy Statistica of ProducUos of 
Selected IndnatTiet in India.* Thia 
procedure facilitated the eethnathm of 
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(a) Import SobsIttiMm 

(1) Agricultunl machinery (87. S3,83.20 ' 

(2) (^oinmcrcial, office and houi^old macbhiK (20.93,9.39) 

(3) Machinery for generation, (toraae, transmlialon and tramfbnnatioa of energy 

(61.19, 43.64) 

(4) Electric motoii and furnace (10.79, 4.10 
(3) C^ODununication equipment (13.69, 7.43) 

(6) Etectrical machinery, apparatus, a ppi ia nces and supplies nee (57.93, 34.63) 
rn Motor vehicles (13.48, 4.40) 

(8) Motor cycles and scooters (13.97, 2.78) 

(9) Bicycles and tricydes (0.32, 0.09) 

(10) Transport equipment, n e c( 0.36, 0.13) 

(A) ffcreose' In Import Dopemlaice 

(11) Mining, earth moving and construction machinery (36.39,76.12) 

(12) Batt^ (2.83, 10.60 

(13) El^rical appliances 2.64, 4.00) 

(14) Rail road equipment P. 43, 9.90) 

(c) Dtcllne In Import Dtpendatet Due to Fall In Dmand 
(13) Primemovers,boileiS8ndsteamgBneratingptant (37.84,11.00) 

(lO IndustrUl machinery (68.21, 67.87) 

(17) Components and accessoiiet (84.22, 48.33) 

(18) Marine toob (41.60, 8.99) 

(19) Electric cablet and intubted wires (13.38, 2.32) 


Note: 


Figures in parentheses indicate percentage ratio of imports to total supply 
in year 1963 and 1970 respectively. 
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Mupeep 


1900 


pleWV 

and 10^ m 
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gross output at 1060 prices for year 
1970 u data from Annual Survey ol 
Induatrles are avaibble only upto 1965. 

The valuei of Imports at 1960 jirlcet 
are regrouped to correspond with the 
industries as per Standard Industrial 
Classification. Thb required the esta- 
hlishment of coirespondence between 
Standard Industrial datsificatloa and 
Revised Indbn Trade Classiflcatioii.* 

. In Rtdma Desal's study, the data on 
_voduction and imports are taken at 
market prices. Indirect taxes which 
include union and excise duties and 
sales taxes were added to the ex-factory 
value of production and c i f (cost, in¬ 
surance and freight) values of Imports 
at currant prices to obtain values at 
market prices. In the present study 
the values of production and Imports 
are ex-foctory and c i f, respectively, 
and both are at constant prices. More¬ 
over both are exclusive of internal taxes 
and transport cost. There is advantage 
in taking ex-factory value of production 
and if values of imports ois-a-oit 
moricet prices as any change in Imports 
and production over the period would 
not then contain the effect of change 
<n the respective prices as well at 
internal taxes on production and im¬ 
port duties. 

Secondly, Desai takes production for 
,he cetuus sector, i e, factory and 
ample sector. We have taken only 
actor sector for the analysis. We feel 
hat process of import-sulistltutioo ' u 
noie likely to have occurred in fhe 
actory sector rather than in the sample 
rctor. 

Lastly, die production data are re- 
orded on the basb of calendar years 


while impart data arc recorded on the 
finoncbl year basb. Since the study 
extends over a ten-year period no ad¬ 
justment was thou^t necessary for 
this difference. 

The Rnmn-TS 

Table 1 gives the ex-factory value of 
production and cif value of imports 
and supply, as also the proportions ol 
production and imports in the supply 
for various industries producing machi. 
nery and Transport Equipment in the 
year 1960, 1965 and 1970. The supply 
of machinery and transport equipment 
industry amounting to Rs 7R2 crores hi 
1980 increased to Rs 1,302 crores in 
1965 and declined subsequently to 
Rs 1,152 crores in 19Ta The supply 
in 1970 was therefore lower than in 
1965 but higher than in 1960. The 
proportion of imports to supply declined 
steadily from 43.7 per cent in 1960 to 
35.4 per cent in 19S and further to 
22 per cent in lB7a Thus If we con¬ 
sider dir whole period between 1960 
and 1970 then there b an indication of 
import-substitution in machinery and 
transpmt equipment industry in as 
much as the total supply between 1960 
and 1970 increased and the proportion 
of imports in the total supply registered 
a decline. However If wa consider 
separately the periods between 1966 


above the Industry sfaowi lnliwit irdM- 
titution but bettraen 1965 aitd -1970 
the fall In the piopottiasi of imp or t s to 
supply or import dependenoe was not 
due to import-snbstitation but. due to 
the fall in the total aiqpidy. 

Two of the dune industries, ctx, non. 
electrical machlnety and transport 
equipment, which tocether acoodnted 
for more than 75 per cent of die supply 
under nudilnety and transport aquip- 
ment as a whole in 1960, also diow a 
similar trend of import aiibstitution 
during these three periods (Tables 2,' 
3 and 4). Electrical machlneiy b die 
only indu^ry where Import auh^tntlon 
Is observed to have occurred in all tht 
three periods i e, (1) between 1060 and 
1970, (2) between 1900 and 1965 and 
(3) between 1965 and 1970. 
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The Economy and Political ‘Stability’ 


THERE is a view gaining ground that 
the Indian economy is basically sound 
and that if Its growth potential is not 
being fully realised the reason U ro be 
found in the prevailing political situa- 
tion. The relatively large foreign cv 
change reserves and stocks of food* 
grains are adduced os ev'dence of the 
strength of the economy. It is argued 
bow in the past shortages of foreign 
exchange end food had repeatedly 
emerged as the major constraints on 
the economy, coming in the way of 
higher investment and more rapid 
growth. The economy, it would thus 
appear, is at last rid of these long¬ 
term constraints on growth. It is 
also pointed out that the overall rate 
of saving has been quite satisfactor>’ 
in the last few >’cars. If, neverthe¬ 
less, the level of planned investment 
has been nothing much to write home 
about, if grovTth of industr'al produc¬ 
tion has been relatively tardy and if 
now Inflation has been added to the 
list of problems facing the economy, 
the responsibility is sought to be 
pinned on the indecision and wrong 
dedsioiu of the political leadership 
and Its inability to impose a minimum 
level of ‘discipline* on different sec¬ 
tions of society — all of which are 
sought to be summed up in the ex- 
nesaloo ‘political chaos*. The impli¬ 
cation obviously is that once this 
undesirable political dtuatlon is put 


an end to, the economy would come 
into its own. Hence the anxiety that 
the elections to the t<^ Sdbha should 
produce a ‘stable* government. But 
since there are good reasons to doubt 
that such an outcome will be forth¬ 
coming, it is being asked whether we 
should not be thinking in terms of a 
different political arrangement, such 
as, for instance, some variant of the 
presidential system — supposedly more 
calculated to produce governmental 
‘stability*. 

Shortages of food and foreign ex¬ 
change. it is true, have been often a 
source of anxiety to the government 
in the past, though such shortages 
have been anticipated in the approach 
to development underlying all the 
Five-Year Plans. This approach was 
based on a view of the development 
process which accepted saving and 
investment as the cornerstones of rapid 
development — with the government 
being largely concerned with measures 
to raise the rate of saving and with 
controls and regulations to influence 
the pattern of investment, ostens'bly 
to subserve objeettves such as maxi¬ 
mising the long-term rate of growth, 
generation of employment and promo¬ 
tion of self-reliance. While these 
objectives figured prominently in the 
(banning strategy, the focus was on 
investment, the maximisation of which 
was deemed essential for the achieve- 


rnent of these objectives as well. 
Hence the accent on the size of each 
succeeding Plan, on how much of the 
Investment was going into which sec- ^ 
tor, on efforts to mobilise savlDgs, j' 
and so on. It was taken for granted 
that tbc problem will always be one L 
of shortage of investible reaources in | 
both real as well as financial terms. 

It was not imagined for a moment 
that in a supposedly planned economy 
such as India’s there could arise a 
surplus of resources, that there could 
be a problem of absorbing available 
resources in productive investment, 
that real aad financial resources vmuld 
go abegging for want of investment 
opportunities. This is a familiar en¬ 
ough problem in the developed capi¬ 
talist countries. But it. was thought 
that a developing countiy*, which had 
a planned economy besides, would 
not have to hice this problem. That is 
why the situation which has emerged 
in the last few shears has baffled the 
government and others who have 
shared the approach to development 
of the Five-Year Plans. So bemused 
have they been and so committed to 
their particular approach to develop¬ 
ment that they have tried to pretend 
that the surpluses of savings, forelfo 
exchange and foodgrain# which have 
so unexpectedly appeared on the 
scene are actually a mark of 
strength of the economy. Since aU 
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tbcK yean it was shortage of these 
items which was supposed to be hold¬ 
ing down the rate of grovrth, the 
ecommy had at last managed to shake 
off these shackles and was therefore 
poised to grow that much faster. And 
yet the fact has had to be faced that 
this faster growth has not been forth¬ 
coming and this needed to be explain¬ 
ed. An easy explanation has been 
found in the alleged failings of the 
political leadership, in the supposed 
'devaluation* of planning, in the failure 
to step up public sector investment 
presumably for administrative and 
political reasons, and more recently 
in the political instability. 

Those who take this view of the 
state of the economy conveniently 
ignore many striking aspects of the 
evolution of the Indian economy in 
the last nearly thirty years. Some of 
' these aspects are succinctly summariaed 
in the early pages of the Draft Five- 
! Year Plan. 1978-83. The Plan con¬ 
cludes its review of the outcome of 
a quarter century of planning with 
the admission that “the most impor¬ 
tant objectives of planning have not 
been achieved, the moat cherished 
^ goals seem to be as distant today as 
i- when we set out on the road to plan- 
„ ned development”. These goals are 
^ identified as “the achievement of full 
* employment, the eradication of pover- 
ty and the creation of a more equal 
society'*. The Draft Plan provides 
convincing evidence of the lack of 
progress in any of these directions. On 
employmenl, the Plan presents esti¬ 
mates in respect of those who are 
chronically unemployed and those who 
are underemployed. The number of 
chronically unemployed persons in 
1978 is estimated at 4.4 million. 
Underemployment is measured In 
terms of person-days and is estimated 
to be the eituivaleni of 20.6 million 
persons being unemploved on a typical 
day. Of the annual addition of about 
5 million to the labour force, only 
550.000, or just about II per cent, are 
at present able to secure employment 
in the organised sector (defined to in¬ 
clude all plantations, mines, manufac¬ 
turing. utilities, public services and all 
reporting units in trade and transport) 
leaving the remaining 4.5 million to 
eke out a livelihood in agriculture or 
son>n pctt\ uctivitv oiitsHle it. Because 
of the slow growth of employment 
opportunities in the organised sector, 
the .share of agriculture in the total 
workforce has not gone down at all: 
it was 73 per cent in 1921, 73 
per cent In 1961 and in fact 


shitty higher at 73.8 per cent in 1971. 
Between 1961 and 1976, inveataaeat in 
the monufecturing sector increased by 
139 per cent and output by 161 per 
cent, but empltqmaent went up by only 
71 per cent. Some significant aUfta 
have alio taken place within the nn- 
orginised sector in the pattern of 
employment. First, the number of 
landless sgricultural workers went up 
by about 19 million dnrlng the decade 
1961-71, railing the proportion of land¬ 
less workers in the ttrtal unorganised 
workforce from IS to 29 per cent. 
According to the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. this “reflects eeveral tendencies 
which should cause concern, namely, 
growing population picaiUK in the 
rural areas, lack of opportunities for 
non-agifeultural woik, and the prole¬ 
tarianisation of small firmeis, artisans 
and women workers, ss e result of 
eviction and/or technological displace¬ 
ment”. Secondly, in the distribution 
of the unorganised woikforce, there 
has been a decrease in the share of 
manufacturing. This, the Planning 
Commisaioo inints out, "signifies reU- 
tive displacement of liboor in the cot¬ 
tage and smatl-scale industries”. Else¬ 
where too the Draft Plan notes that 
there has been “progreaaive displace¬ 
ment of craftsmen and artisans by 
competitive modem indnstry". 

The by-now numerous efforts to mea¬ 
sure the extent of poverty in the 
country place between 40 and 60 per 
cent of the population below the mi¬ 
nimum acceptable level of living. The 
Draft Plan puts the proportion of the 
population below the poverty line in 
1977-78 at 48 per cent in the rural 
areas and 41 per cent in the urban 
areas. The total number of the poor, 
so defined, would be about 290 mil¬ 
lion; of them about 160 million are 
estimated to have a consumption level 
below 75 per cent of the norm used 
for detennlning the poverty line. 

Some other rignificant features of 
the economic development of the 
country in the lest three decades are 
also underlined in the Draft Plan, It 
is noted that *the pattern of industrial 
development that has emerged obvious¬ 
ly reflects the structure of eSeefive 
demand, which is determined by the^ 
distribution of incomes”. As a result, 
an “unduly large share of resources 1> 
thus absorbed In production which re¬ 
lates directly or indirectly to main¬ 
taining or improving the Dvlng stand¬ 
ards of the higher income groupg”. 
What is more, the fmits of even gov- 
ernment investment in social infra- 


stmeture “have acemed Urgriy to the 
affluenf*. Slmliariy, the major bene- 
flniariea of the expansion of banking, 
insurance and oommcice “have been 
the wealthier pert of the populatioi, 
both In urban and rural aresu, and the 
vast majority have barely been touch¬ 
ed”. At the same time, “the concen¬ 
tration of economic power hia increas¬ 
ed in tile sense that within the corpo¬ 
rate sector the assets of the bigger 
corporations have increased more ra¬ 
pidly’'. And in the rural areas, “the 
land inform measures have had no 
visiUe impact on the diatilbiitioo of 
rural property”. The extent of surplus 
land redlitribnted under the land re¬ 
form programme is leu then one- 
fourth of the officially estimated tor- 
plua. More important, “the offidally 
utlmated snrpliu is [only] a fraction of 
the area held in large ownetahip hol<^ . 
inga as estimated from survey dat|j*^.,<l 
The upthot is that land redlstributioil'.^ 
has tooebed leu than one-half of one 
per cent of the total land under cul- ' 
tivation. Not aiirprlslngly, the bottom 
30 per cent of the rural population 
still owned only 2 per cent of aO rural 
assets in 1971-72 while the top 30 
owned nearly 82 per cent and, what 
Is mote, sccoTding to the Reserve 
Bank’s Debt and Investment Survey, 
the disparity had if anything widened 
between 1961-62 and 1971-72. 

These facts about the extreme dis- 
paritiu in the diatribution of income 
and property are no longer unknown, 
but there is grim resistance to ac¬ 
knowledging that they and the pattern 
of development determined by them 
could be at the bottom of the prewnt 
economic crisis. The persistence of 
the surplns of foodgraios, despite only 
moderate increases in production, and 
of foreign exdunge becomes intelligi¬ 
ble when it is seen as the result of 
man poverty and lack of pnichaaing 
power. If this be so, mere accom¬ 
plishment of political 'stability* cannot 
be expected to make a diflhr- 
ence to the economic situation. The 
cauw and effect relationship may well 
be the otiier way; the splintering of 
the pcditlcsl parties and the ptditical 
'laatebility’ are the consequence, rather 
than the cause, of the economic situa¬ 
tion at which the economy hu 
arrived after e whole ptoeeu of 
development. The limits on the over¬ 
all growth of the economy which have 
become evident have sharpened compe¬ 
tition amopg those who have been the 
heneficiariu of growth in the peat. A 
cue in point b the conflict between 
the indnatilal and buiineu interests 
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and the rural ricb, which ii increai- 
Ingly coining Into the open. Given 
man poverty and the growing reliance 
on chemical inputs which has raised 
the costa of cultivation, government 
price support at rising levels of sup¬ 
port prices has become an accepted 
means for the larger fanners to sus¬ 
tain their profits. The result is the 
Eising food subsidy paid out of the 
government budget every year. The 
industrial sector too has to be subsi¬ 
dised and for the same reason, .^nd 
so the government now bands over 
more than Rs 1,500 crores annually 
to industrialists, businessmen and rich 
agriculturists in the form of the food 
subsidy, the fertiliser subsidy and the 

Game of 

THE great game of elections is once 
again on. Fresh elections to the I-olc 
Sabha are to be held “before the end of 
December”, and it is possible that 
some' states top might go to the polls. 
1977 was an election year when the 
unbroken rule of the Congress patty 
was broken and a different, though 
basically not dissimilar, alliance re¬ 
placed the Congress at the Centre; that 
{dtenomewm was repeated later in the 
year in the northern states and in the 
following year in much of the rest of 
the country. Now, another year and a 
half later, the nation is once again be¬ 
ing asked io elect a new Lok Sabha, 

The election in 1977, in many ways 
a unique phenomeiKin, was held in a 
piditical culture still largely undis¬ 
turbed, at least on the surface, despite 
the Emergency that bad preceded it. 
The outcome of that election too, how¬ 
ever drasnatic It might have appeared, 
meant that the same iiroad alliance that 
had existed since Independence con¬ 
tinued to Im in command, pursuing a 
tactically different path towards the 
some goals pursued during tlie thirty 
years of Congress rule. The emergence 
of a new party in the .shape of Janata 
also reflected certain shifts in the 
balance of forces within this ruling 
alliance, though these shifts were not ol 
a sufficiently serious nature to disrupt 
the alliance itself. 

If till 1977, elections to the Lok 
Sabha only meant a succession of 
Coogrexs regimes, the 1977 elections 
marked a shift in the process of trans¬ 
fer of govemmetUa] power at the 
Centre. That this transfer was rela¬ 
tively palnleii was due to the recogni¬ 
tion on the part of those constituting 
both die outgoing regime and the in¬ 
coming regime that the political system 


export subeidy. Given this sltuatioii, 
it obviously makes a lot of difference 
which of these sections has the 
dominant voice in the government. 
That is why it is no longer possible 
for a single party to encompass the 
interests of different sections of the 
ruling classes, as the Congress party 
had for long managed to do. At the 
same time, with growing unemployment 
and deepening poverty, the diacontent 
of the mass of the people — especial¬ 
ly those sections who are organised or 
who manage to get organised — is 
bound to become stronger and more 
widespread. It is futile, therefore, to 
expect the elections to usher in politi¬ 
cal ‘stability'. 

Elections 

hud at last solved the prohlem faced 
by many under-devc1(flped countries — 
the problem of effecting peaceful trans¬ 
fers of power between sections of the 
same niling alltanoe. The emergence 
of the Janata as an alternative to the 
Congress seemed to promise the begin¬ 
ning of a 'stable two-party system of 
covemment* — that fond aspiration of 
(he Indian bourgeoisie. The extremely 
brief regime eff the Janata and the 
c'>llapse of the party under the we^t 
(if its internal contradictions only 
hhows how impossible of achievement 
such an aspiration has been, under the 
conditions prevailing in India. 

This could not but have been so. 
After all, not many of even the most 
economically advanced societies io the 
West have a stable, two-party system 
of government. And in a society and 
polity like that of India where class 
divisions and antagonisms are glaringly 
and constantly in evidence in every walk 
of life, the aspiration for the comforting 
reassurances of a stable two-party 
system of governance only underlines 
the deep anxieties of the ruling classes. 
The end of the one party hegemony 
of the Congress has thus not meant 
the emergence of a more acceptable 
two-party system; and the coming elec¬ 
tions, despite the many hopes and ex- 
pectationjt in this regard, do not pro¬ 
mise either a return to single party 
rule or to the more acceptable emer¬ 
gence of two— or even three — domi¬ 
nant parties. No doubt each of the 
throe leaders, around whom those sec¬ 
tions of society that tiTl now supported 
the Congress and the Janata are gather¬ 
ing, hope that be or ahe will emerge do¬ 
minant, or at least in compaiablc 
strength to the other two. But the frag¬ 
mentation of the political system that 
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has been taking place all these years aod 
has gathered moraenhim during the 
years of Janata rule has been of such 
a kind that a return to any kind of 
'stable* governance at the Centre docs 
not appear possible. As for the Janata 
party, the patching up of the rags and 
tatters of what is left of it appears an 
even more impossible task the 

repairing of the Congress. 

So the prospects are that there will 
be unstable, but not necessarily tm- 
workable, coalitions at the Centre 
whose major participants need not even 
be from the groups presently gatbering 
around the personalities of Indira 
Gandhi, Jagjivan Ram and Chann 
Singh; aiKl local coalitions at the states, 
independent of the politfeal s HiiMw t 
at the Centre. 

But this disintegration of the Goo- 
grest — and now of the Janata — need 
not necessarily moan a setback to those 
who initially devised these political in¬ 
struments. It is true that the dominant 
classes in India would still prefer to 
have a strong Centre, but merely 
fact that the Centre is weak, or that 
the alliances at the Centre are con¬ 
stantly shifting, is not enough to 

weaken them. In fact, the longer such 
an 'unstable equilibrium* continues at^. 
the Centre, the greater would he tbe>, 
possibility of tbe restoration of 'one-' 
party begemon>'\ though not necessarilyt 
of any political party in the cooven-i 
tjonal sense, and not through any re-i 
cognised political proces*;, | 

ViewTd historically, the present situa- 5 
tion in India appears to correspond to 
that which prevailed over a period in 
many other countries tliat became free 
after a long period of colonial rule. A 
kwig ptt’iod of dominance hy the poli¬ 
tical party vhich negotiated the trans¬ 
fer of governmental iwver vlth the 
imperial masters, followed by a decline 
in the fortunes of tluit party, its eclipse 
and the failure of \shat, for want of a 
more appropriate expression, can he 
described as the national bourgeoisie to 
create alternative political instruntenti, 
a period of uncertain coalitions, put an 
end to by civil or military bureaucratic 
aiithoritarianism. That experiment io 
India in 1975 wa<( aborted, in part be¬ 
cause thoie who were implementing it 
were overtaken hy personal ambitions: 
but when the evperintent M*fll he tried 
the next time, the lessons of 1975 will 
have been fully learnt. 


The publication of the Special 
Number has been delayed be¬ 
cause of shortage of newsprint. 
Toe delay is regretted. — Ed, 
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Cabals and Coalitions 

Romesh Thapar 


CHARAN SINGH miy have adiieved 
hia life's ambition by tundng the poli¬ 
tical life of the capital Into something 
icsemUing the gpeotade of Haryana's 
floor-crossing, doiflile-talldng and husp- 
tnding, bat his ambitian will be short¬ 
lived if he does not curb fals aberra¬ 
tions. Already, Hiere Is modi orltlciani 
in the presB and among the public of 
the declsloii to entmat the Govern-' 
ment of India to a party of nnstaUa 
defectors dependent on a number oi 
“outside" forces. Sudi a go ve rnm ent 
ran become the instrument for all 
manner of intrigue and oonspiracy. 
□early, the way the vote divided, it 
was mandatory to order a mid-term 
poll. The President will be -held res- 
wnsiUe for vdiat unfdds in the criti- 
ral months ahead. 

The not-so-subtle campaign to ques¬ 
tion the rl^ of the Preaident to 
instruct a new Prime Minister to prove 
his majority in Pariianient (or Lok 
Sabha to be exact) is a reflection of 
the very tentative nature of the mino' 
rity coalition govetrunem that has come 
into being under Charan Singh. The 
"victorioiu" defectors (or disaenteis, as 
Madhu Limaye would have them des¬ 
cribed) hsve been discussing among 
themselves bow they can postpone their 
fateful meeting vrith a teissembled 
Pariiament. 

Bcu or PacsioDrr 

Listening to the way argumenta flkiw 
in the opportunist atmosifliere of the 
Capital, it is sou^ to be argued that 
once tile Presldant has named and 
worn in a Prime Minister, tiie rest of 
the game paans out of his hsnds. In 
other words, we are asked to accept 
someone who hag no majority in 
Parliament end who claims the ri^it to 
rule for e siz-fnontii period. Only 
then would a reference be made to 
Parliament, end that too could be 
manipulated on die beats of the rich 
upeileaioe gsined in Haryana, Uttar 
Ptadesh and Bihar. Theae are so Ide 
thoughts. The men udio era paying 
with political power today, isd who 
Jv enosuraged by sootiuayen to see 
themselves as prrtentlal prime niiiiis- 
ters, ate given to devis^ legallstlo 
■ccnaiiot whidi have so toots in 
enuine democratlo pro ceases. 

Indire Gandhi, and tile nsdarwoild 
nen ■tonrid her, witich the gpreadiag 
dmoi In tile Cartel with a certatn 


eatiabetion. It it not the possibility 
of more votes in e future election that 
stirs them, but the quiet, bdilnd-the- 
tcenes atsnrances they ate receiving 
from the power-saekeri that the cases 
against the “leaders of the nation" 
will be dragged out In such a way that 
the very process becomes sbsnrd and 
laughable, A final touch of hi|d> 
comedy. It is said, will be provided by 
the investigation of Kant] Desai and 
bis coterie. 

Tbe power-seekers are not at all 
affected by what tbe public thinks 
them or thdr escalades with tbe Con- 
grest(I), now balding the votes to con¬ 
firm or destroy prime ministers •— that 
is, if the Janata i»rty and the }enate(S) 
do not somehow break the bUckmall 
that is planned. Ate we going to 
witness a major split either way, if only 
to put Indira Gandhi in bm place? 
May be. The sentiment is growing. 
Witness the disarray in tiie Jana San^/ 
RSS, a disarray which is bound to in¬ 
crease with Atal Behsii Vajpayee’s 
strictates. Soon the RSS chief, Deoras, 
will deny that there is anything like 
RSS membeishipl Then we will be ifl 
a very de$hi situation. 

Of couTM, there is no denying that 
the sub-continent is showing extra¬ 
ordinary patience and cootiol while tbe 
political warfare is on in Ddbl. Is it 
sbodc, or have we imbibed a fair degree 
of democratic discilflineF Perhaps, the 
more likely explsnation is that our 
system functions on tbe pressures 
mounted by organised lobbies — and 
now there is no government to gfierao. 
But the moral is clear; we need on 
effective and sensitive government to 
command respect, to tame the lob¬ 
byists and to move us to tadde urgent 
problems. 

CimisniB or Commons 

Interestln^y, the new team of 
miniiteis la bdng viewed in some sud> 
light — even before they have been 
anointed by ■ vote in FarUament 
There Is derisive lau^ter when per- 
fonneta like Mohammed Shtfi Qnreihl 
talk of themeelvas os Mnslim u pr es en- 
tativet (whatever that may mean) or 
when a boat of mnbftioua youngsters 
push tiieir caste queUflrationa and be¬ 
come jnnior ministers, bnt tbe pahUc is 
again begbming to « 90 Ct acaie govem- 
onot. This widespread deiite to l^aoc 
one's ftitii in a go v arnui e a t whlds wtO 


last is understandable, ^ we need 
urgently to educate publle cptoloB 
about the culture of coalitions stiiich 
we will now have to get used ta 

In countries like Italy and Holland, 
which are smaller than India and tern 
complicated, it is possible to fnnctioa 
for months wthout regular govemanos. 
Broad direction and guidance is avail¬ 
able through "caretaker'' go v e mui enta, 
and there is an agreed continuity in 
economic sectors, but no attempt Is 
made to organise a new fromeworic of 
policy until tile necessary leglslalive 
mandates have been obtained and for¬ 
mal power is acknowledged. In India, 
we will have to do likewise. Indeed, 
in a sense, we have already begun to. 
Witness the consensus on the Vice- 
President. But an effort must be mode 
by the political leadettiiip — as it exlits. 
alas — to establish certain diadpUnta 
and nomis, and tbe new political oul- 
tnre must be communicated in aR Its 
aspects. Any minimisation or po stpo ne 
ment in tfaia task feeds the dmaonUia- 
tion in the country over cabals and 
coalitions. 

Political education through the mass 
media is a maior casualty of political 
development since 1975. Somdiow, it f 
has to be rekindled and given focus, 
particularly around the subject of coali¬ 
tions in a federal setting. 

RioiUMBim TBE Facts 

This is going to be difBcnlt if we 
remember the facts which have buried 
the credibility of our MPX. 

(1) Central to tbe crisis was Motatfl 
Uesai’s untcmdile posltiOB that, 
altbongh be hod sanendcrad the 
prime ministership, he temeliied 
the leader of tbe party. TUa 
fed the revolt and consolidated 
it. He sacrificed the party for 
hi# cods. 

(2) Charan Singh, despite hit deni- 
alt, jdani^ the ditraiition at 
Deputy Prime Minister slid fined 
the timing. He made a mochery 
of tbe denme ta tic system and 
used every duplicity to have 
himself hoisted to the prime 
mlnisteidiip. 

(3) Both Morarji Desai and Charan 
Sia^ to^tiier witii tiieir fan- 
me&te lientenantt, had no ob¬ 
jection to lobbying for Indra 
Gandhi's tadt support, oootei- 
Ous of die conditions she would 
lay down. There are witneMSt 
to tiiese disetinioet, althongh 
the denials ire persistent 

(4) The Sodellsts, perticulaily 
confused George Femaadii, 
were broken by Madhu Limiye 
who was op«^ caiigalmilat 
for tiie destruction of Janata 






V *■ 


iK <.liiiptC Ilom 

jijBgSBI % ^um ■ t w m n y ciir 

Jflw r *• <■ ' 

ytfi ll ^ ImA ^ I# «mt in vu«<l 
frMa « ni I 

SM/t'amm <mt Untb at Odmo- dMtl 
MM, to «Mt ^ sIm B* toU laifA 
iMaUiti dM Iw W koiKmrtd to oppoi 
.iK IMA^ Md caM Um » aan of od. 
jk ooltNptM’' KMnfk «ld) ho M iHtii 
■ ‘■'■o *'** ^ 1dm 

4 (dM|jjB^ Natloa’, and thb «aa a to U 
JWiitWj muqae iifttitaee fat Um. ^ pi 
^4 m|i MaMd to KintiNpi'* cflaii 
aS pa d ifaUiMy tM day> tba<a ^ Into 
a Jilfiitmt aaaat 'of an osdaitone of ndd 
icum in bit voioa. VibaB adied by a flqd 
iNtpcndaot n4qr ba bad Otdtnd the a itl 
Ibttarhrlie into the Bay of Btnial aout 
tm. It fakdaad MojSt't vWon bad whaj 
m met a '«oat u i mk **a °' t XJmioaer cure 
dbtad V> ahaaet Kmabo*' maa- dmil 
at. Tht pram u o at waaee ^abidi le- ter, 
(taia bad mattad two booti for, tnih 
itad only tbiaa ndnmaa. over 

lai tba 4 ^ dm Amedoan-btiakad antb 
hftd BaajivfcwaotttoBi naedng in 
tU dU/lbmrllt ibe Aeet Utm tto- baoi 
dhliai|> mbfcfa dm hard prtamd ^ 
UBatbaabwon had bentd and over- 
agaii|S8^ prevloim stitatia for. The giati 
MaM(bD‘ axtendad ondlti awA pri, 
Ktf moM dian donUa dm Cnr 

evkam yaaf# dlAonomant of SS48 jmi 
q U etf^ U f ttet i of Credit from Bang- 
SeA^ fWoMi Bank warn a^n bo- gn» 
K accMiiH on tlur.iDCeniaticmal fin- 




eUndpa. For Ae Aott tann the 
Ida wotM pam into tbe Jong nm. 

Iba paUtkal mcpert kfndb'i gev 
iwnant bad bopad to gdo bom Aa 
lited StaAl Mbtadal Aa nmnertta 
nnmAont on iatacaal aeaMomio poB- 
!i, At adUMytta^ of foreigB aid, 
d Aa dWnAattan «f kaotra anA 
imAm patmmaiiam from At Ctbi- 
lilAMr'Mdy thMrWNaad. Mndblt 
dBjwg 'Agfa A atAt a da«t»H 
UH fltuk^ not a fbai man- 
yriplfc and not nanee- 
ACT p^im X Mnn moaU bank 
mo, W Atam 
Adadta'AgMgTMM *«• *bAdy 
etdk Ao w A ttS jW» kwr ba vtM 
\ <lAd i4ii JliiiiliK Jrtatba* ”»«**» 
»A«ta,5lSrSlA bad Botm. 


th a M an r tad tHaparion «i Aoaa 
poBtied fbaoaa ia M woiking dam 
and ttadaot movament vridak bad pro- 
vidad the mOitut tanit od Aa A«»- 
mi Inagnft popalarlty A At 1970 
daotAot — Arcat wWA bad, by and 
Alga, alraady baaome Ua aaoat AtaMt 
oppoaltl o n. Niveitbalaa^ ha bmltat 
A. And Aeo, A part baeaima hA 
■mtnra A tba AtnarAana tad gtlntd 
him ao litAi poUdeaBy; A part dM 
to bA o«m icnte of ambtWAaca; and 
A part beeaint At aanaa of poBlica] 
uUIm a At aftermaA of Aa AmAa 
AtenaiAed latbar than lat np. MnJA 
■uddaniy, awervad again, like the 
final act of a magicAn trpAg to pull 
a rabbit om of an <dd hat, Muiib an- 
oounoad Aa 'Saoond Ravolntion', 
whara lodtcd tba Ibat had ntvar oe- 
enrrad. He amended Aa eonatH ntto n, 
elimliiatlag tbe office of Kme Mmia- 
ter, and made hlma e lf Fteddant 
witbont ita autbortty of n parHtwant 
over Win- Una ioerataed Aa ctnlial 
antbority of Ae execntlTt. OppoffiAm 
newipapen and pobtieil ptitAa mm 
bamM ond tba old Awaml laagne 
trw rAnmed Ato a gnupAg offitd 
BAKSAL. It wa> a aAfA party for- 
niatloa wUA linked np iriA dip taro 
prlndpil pto-MoiGow MAP* — dm 
CoonuniUt Baity of Band«daah (MoA 
Singh) and Ac Natkmal AvramL Party 
(Muaiifiu'). Now, aa Preafdant, MaJA 
annoonoed emergency oaaniiea which 
would cirry out tbe ‘Saocod RovoA- 
tfam*. For Weatern imbaailmi It all 
nnaefcad of Mufibb return to Soviet 
political influence and f e pr ma ot e d Aa 
mmnent Aey finally gavt ig) on Ab 
MduiiotJika flgura. tba pro-Wta- 
tem ttoup wat only half a year away, 
aa rnmonn * of MoJA'a doom bofled 
away A Dacca, 

Tna Who to IAoW—N enmwo 


.T*;ra 

■A-i‘ .-iimi? 


■ igM 

aHaHM-mM* 


“IVtat tmAadAnmtaaA mm 
B ub peaW*. au^ Ae Camij tAa A 
lAtaal raport to tAagreaa, *WAw*» 
noAlng — taoaoia 7 wm amtA 
deAttona. Ita diktlMa CM A al 
atapet Md fcniM. IppAbBy, than 
weald ba OM JAe Uh tm a,|m 

sa^»oa::«{ ysg^ 6 a 

nnmaroua itaau o oa ddarad at n 
nmetlim, Aa daAtAaa AaaaaNma 
bad been cm and papA d .ApA W'- 
For aaampA, Ham, aAfc paAta y*- 
low Item MW, nivlnt M Impiaamna 
Aat only two Hama tad.baan oo»- 
■iderad.tbat day. S un mttmA Am 
would ba oiA one word Imt on a 
TMa — ‘OW — noAAm aAa, 
SSltam; but b waa rtM3amlflad 
top aaorot. Tbe UBormatlM, naao 
taa to aay, waa we itW i m* ^ 

Moieovar, wa Aand boW affiwdva 
the practice known la At US AAQb 
geoce eemmtiiilty at ■oomptHpatmA- 
tlon’ aotnaUy A Tbla A a wtama 
engployed boA by Aa State DffijAt- 
maat and AttBlgaaea atavAat rnwh > 
cattilcta dbtrtbotiim of lulniM t dnn * 




_ A sdoibtr ol costiftdktioiui Mwfw 
State Dmaitmant and OA aooyoaa 
emerga troaa out rwaardt Ato At 
™ coop wWA brought Mufib'a tofASM 
‘Second Bevohitkm' to wsA a dmrfly 
^ end A Aufon 1973. IbA A bfinDr 
^ amprAlns. A an enlandad invaMlta- 
M. Aa on to Involved aa AcbAnt m 
eaparlpncad A oer cont ac t WiA US 
oScAb a ptaoamanon which the 
S HonA BeAet Coaedttaa dal AaBI- 
Mii' fin^^riVea Cummlttiti iMsd to 
Z vnA Mgitd to Mr to- 

im. patlad impmaf “*br Ae PtemAm of 

£-:».wffr5:?r.2 


cAaiaaeta. Many cfficAA know 
a few Aobiad patA, atgmmup, 0 
what makaa op dm wboA tAnap rfd 
pariod. The ‘nabd to know* paocamm 
taa Aiw, more olAa than net, baaaaaa 
an officA! Aim of 'tm»al t AAmt. 
Many may know a aagamot bnt a**gr 
tta whoA. TA key to iia a rifA l i 
ovanldit A kuewAdga’', wiMa ^ 
Pike 'Ccmmiute A Im aaclAa on dA 
Congnatioaal right to officAl doco- 
menta. "ThA tnndatte Into a need 
Ar BCcaaa to AAimalioo efton baU 
by the agendte ttaanaifim , abo« 
eventa A dbtant pitcea."" UnlllEe 
Aa Pika Coanalttaa, wa ffid twC Am 
■ubpoeiia power to onawn a wd doct- 
mentt dasAd to ua, Howavaa, m 
did ba.va .aomethAg a Airf fi n yt wbkb 
CongrtaaloMl inveatlgatoca oftan AM- 
ed ia cempnrahA alAMAtm. Wa Imd 
acoam to »»w"y confidaniAl aottrepi 
and InAteHBtta among Bengalb dm 
to Ae evuBii, to I nfiam a Am ftoA 
diphmmta of other natlaM.and yean 
of aapefbnee mpottlog A Ae ragbo 
itadl 

Fnw tbaee AOpAma we have fowM 

it dUBcoIt wMmat daeeaneiitanM A 
•eeagd at Act vabm Ab danAAcf dm 
Jtam>A*«<*A,0AIAh<AAf ooneotnAg 
•aon-Aydmmfitl and ‘a* pd« cm 
tnatf*, partkdaHy A Ae face efm- 

tnry t AAomm ^ ** **«, °SSl' 

omaf aomam. Hbnover, if 

CAany'a Ataab am A Aot aoomata, 
It wmd< kgdt WpaatfA^ a dgaWcata, 
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iMiden and tlMlr diiml iiiiigm«n. 
And m wiU hern to teoq^ nuoaiUa 
conititiittoiial tedUUtiM to imdeipln 
nch a govammeBt ^dedfod to a pro- 
giannne of nfbnn and wa tr u ctnrtng. 

What ana the crucial taaha which 
have to be laimited if chaoa li not to 
take over? Mlniinum m j aia g emen t; the 
anauring of ptoductlvlty, ooatidling 
vicea, impleaiaatlng deotonl l efap na 
to reduce money-power, and laying 
the foondation for a reorganiaatlon of 
the itatea. There’i enough here to 
keep a go v ei m ne n t bnay, and weddng 
ovefthne. While poUtleal partlaa need 
to concentrate on actlvldng tbeit or- 
anlaatlon at the gno-nota, now die- 
rupted and decaying, they would have 
to apply their mlnda to a whole lot of 
ixdiHcal and econoado dichea wlildh 
'hey have never analyaed or nnder- 
tood in the omteoct of demo cra tic 
unctloalng. There la enough political 
uid econcsnic eii>erlence in the eoun- 
'ry to permit a government of national 
i^ty to introduce the new dladidliiei 
hiou^ persuasion and agreement. 

Nationel unity naturally eadudet 
those who refuse to budge from their 
rigid and sectarian postures. These 
elements become marginal by the very 
logic of foeir political rgiportuniam. 
However, those udio cnobllUe against 
tbe manipalston in Delhi will need 
courage and perMveranoe. Oonstltn- 
Uonaily, they will also need t Prime 
Minister who can comcnand the widest 
respect and who believes In a new 
framework of functioiUng for India — 
and not eomeone who can fiddle a 
mifotlty today, ooly to lose it to¬ 
morrow. Win these thou^ts snrboe 
in the bazaar of the politicians, or will 
we have to sufifer great degradation 
before good sense inevalls and holts 
the slide to the remedies of tbe 
Biidioritariaru? 

In the final analysle, when these 
itop-gq> smngemeDts also oollapae, 
the President will have to speU out 
the jprofound nature of the cxlsls to 
the peoide of this sub-continent Ba¬ 
ring himself on constitutional proce¬ 
dures, he win hove to Insist on a tei- 
lion of Parliament solely to elect by 
lecret vote an MP who will be caOad 
upon to set as caretaker Prime Minis¬ 
ter and win form a gove rnm ent com¬ 
manding national regpect end sQgxrrt. 
Than Peilliment should not be con¬ 
vened until a mltMerm poll has been 
held. If tile resnlt Is indecisive, tiie 
caretaker government should cootiniie 
until stqre are taken by those nnvly 
sleeted to r es tr uc tu re tire federal poli¬ 
ty. Thii leatnwtnrlng is tbe gut prob- 
Wi facing our anb-conthieiit, and it 


has to be undertaken rdiotever the 
legal prmdlts, wallowing in Anglo- 
Saxon practice, have to say. 

PresidcDt Sanfiva Reddy who. des¬ 
pite certain amblvaience boa conduc¬ 
ted himself with e firm commitment 
to national interest c»n, with the sup- 

NEW OEim 

Conflicts Come 

B 

THE dranutlc political devalopnents 
of Ae last few weeks which have eal- 
mlnated In the dissolutioa of the Lok 
Sabha and ordering of a mid-term poll 
have made the nagging question abont 
the stability and viability of India’a 
political system, as we have known 
it since gaining political freedom, 
which has often been raised in tbe past 
in an academic manner, sometiilng very 
live and preeting. None of tire estab¬ 
lished political parties had bargained 
for what hai happened and the uncer¬ 
tainties that have now to be faced. 
Most political parties, except the Tan- 
au party which has feit cheated out 
of ita claim to form tbe government 
after Charan Singh failed to win tire 
vote of confidence, hove undoubtedly 
accepted the Presidtet’s decision as 
something wtiidi was unavoidable in 
the circumstances. But it it also a fact 
that no party was initially in favour 
of this particular solution of the poli¬ 
tical crisis which hid been precipita¬ 
ted with the split in the Jaiuta party 
and the fall of the Morarfi Desai 
government. Nobody was prepared to 
face tbe people, at leait not yet. But 
the politicians and political parties 
drifted into a situation where this be¬ 
came inevitable. 

The fact has also to be reckoned 
with that there is widespread belief 
that elections will not only be a bitter 
contest but also they win not be free 
and fair. This will be so not only 
because the administration will not 
play the game according to the rules, 
but «l«n because class and caste clash¬ 
es, espedally in the conntryside. may 
turn out to be on a scale which makes 
orderly polling difficult to 'organise. 
In any event. and*whatever the formal 
results of the electioni, it is difficult to 
enviiage that ail sides to the contest 
will readily accept the verdict of die 
ballot box. The situation wifi become 
all the more difficult if, as seems 
likely, none of the parties or party 
combinations ate aUe to win an abao- 
lute majority. In ihort, tiwre ii 


port of the petvle, leatdve the conti¬ 
nuing crista which has overtaken us. 

We refused to he warned of this ctlsia. 
Now, It doesn't need to be explained. 
That's a laetty sizeable advance, to 
say the least. 

Augurt 4. 

into the Open 

M 

hardly any one around who believes 
that political stability will soon be 
restored and we wiU be bade to the 
normal functioning of the system. This 
thought it expressed in a variety (rf 
tvaya and forms. The idea that are 
will have to go through a ftirly pro¬ 
longed spell of coalition governments 
which arfll not last their term is one. 

The same idea is advanced arben it it 
suggested that we have entered a pro- . 
cess of realignment of political forces 
and parties which will take its own 
time to be completed. Of course, 
nobody is quite explidt and dear at 
this point i^ut what exactly he hat 
in mind whUe talking abont realign¬ 
ment of political forces. In die Irame- r 
diate context and in the concrete, the ; 
inue Is viewed in the context of elec- 
ton] arrangements for the coming mid- | ‘ 
term poll. These airangemems are not 
conceived or offered on any prindpied L 
basis or in terms of any wen-defined ^ 
ideological-political platform and oom- 
mitment. They are pre fer red entirely 
as opportunist combinations or adjnd- 
ments which admittedly win not last 
beyond the mid-term polL Theee are 
simply exercises iii political adventu¬ 
rism in which leaders of ail political 
parties have become proSdent. 

The strain to which the political 
system is cnrrently subject to is also il- 
lustnted by the first reaction of many 
intellectuals to the political criail aa it 
rrrupted when they caUed for the for¬ 
mation of a ‘national’ government 
which implidtly carried with it the 
suggestion that such a government vriB 
be formed by tbe President without 
reference to Parliament or the political 
pirtiea represented in Parliament and 
win work under his tutelage. This 
concept was rejected by aU political 
partiea and proved to be a non-starter. 

But it is bound to be revived with 
added strength if the coming mid-tana 
poU does not result in any workaUa 
popular verdict and any political party 
or combinations of partiea dooa not 
emerge in a position to form the guv- 
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Who would recognise her today? 





She baa grown up beyond recognition. And yet 
to Uiow who are nearaet to her, Che change aaa been no 
imperceptible Chat often Uiw tend to treat her ntOl 
ae their nvonrite baby. And doee ehe mind it 11 

That we have an invastmant of 
naarty Rs. 3 crorat and a recurring 
expanditura of about Rs. 1.5 crorat 
par annum in the largest private 
sector R & D Centra in India? 

That over 60% of all our managers 
are sciantisis and tachnologtsts? 

A company goes the way Its capital 
is invested and its management 
chooses the direction. Our direction 
is clear; technology-intensive 
sectors of national priority. 

Next time yen see her, please remember she has grown and is ahaAgiag. 

HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 

A changing organisation * 



To most housewives in India, 
Hindustan Lever is the supplier o' 
well-known products—Sunlight. 
Dalda. Lux. Lifebuoy and a host 
of others. But this company has 
grown and changed especially 
in the lest five years—so much, 
that we thought we should 
telf you somerhing about it. 

Oo you Know that about 60% of 
our total investments in fixed assets, 
today ara in projects in the core 
sector or sof^isticated technology? 


NU-IK-SM 


Special NuoAer Augugt IVTS 
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enunent. Preildent Saniiva Reddy U 
believed to be quite leepoiuive to the 
concept of a national government 
under hii aegia. But he could not 
pursue it to any definitive -stage at this 
point in the u^lding of the crisis of 
the parliamentary ayatem. The idea 
may have an opportunity to make 
headway Ml even ^ctify if the mid¬ 
term poll does not resolve the criaia, 
which seen quite a likely outcome. 
The demand that no minister of the 
caretaker government should go 
abroad or attend an international con¬ 
ference and that at the Havana non- 
aligned summit, iiutead of the External 
Affairs Minister in Charan Singh’s gov¬ 
ernment, the Vice-President should re¬ 
present India obviously provides grist 
to the min of those who think along 
these lines. 

These are unquestionably trying 
times. But it would be obviously 
wrong to think that the present deve¬ 
lopments have come suddenly. Any 
serious student of the Indian scene 
must admit that the present political 
crisis and its possilde intensification is 
rooted in the processes which were set 
in motion several years ago and which 
have been gaining meunentnm over the 
years. The starting point can be 
traced to the mid-sixties when the 
processes of economic and social deve¬ 
lopment and modernisation started in 
the fifties began to lose steam and the 
processes of political fragmentation 
began to be experienced side by side. 
These two processes have unquestiona¬ 
bly fed on each other during the last 
decade and a half and have brought 
matters to a bead now when the viabi¬ 
lity of the system itself has come 
under question. 

The first manifestation of the strains 
developing in the system was provided 
by the 1967 general elections which 
diiiodged the Congress party for the 
first time from its position of undis¬ 
puted political hegemony. The si^ in 
the Congress party in 1969, the forma¬ 
tion of a minority government by 
Indira Gandhi, the imposition of her 
Emergency rule and her being removed 
from power in the 1977 elections by a 
popular vardict are highlights of this 
process of decay of the political system. 
Those who fondly b^eved that the 
emergence of the'Ianata confilomcrate 
and the massive popular badting It re¬ 
ceived under somewhat peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances would resolve the crisis 
have been proved to be naive. The 
two and half years of Janata govern¬ 
ment have only contributed to the 
accdcratlon of the processes of decay 
of the s y atem . 


Those who placed their reliance on 
the Jaiuta party for political stability 
and progress are also the ones who 
now bemoan that the present crisis 
has been brought about by one or 
another unscrupulous and ambitious 
politician. But this is a superficial 
view of men and matters and how 
history moves. It is not fortuitous 
that the political developments in the 
last ten years and more have run 
parallel with arrested economic deve¬ 
lopment and mounting social tensions. 
The period since the raid-sixties has 
been remarkable for the ad hoc res¬ 
ponses to the increasingly complex and 
demanding problems of economic 
development and management of social 
relations. It has been marked by 
gradual ascendancy of populism over 
commitment in the approach and out¬ 
look of not only the ruling groups but 
parties of all hues. 

The 1969 split in the Congress party 
may well be seen as a watershed in the 
developments in these directions. The 
swing from euphoria to panic between 
bank nationalisation and abadonment 
of the take-over of wholesale trade in 
foodgrains between 1969 and 1973 is 
worth recalling in this light. Subse¬ 
quently, the desperate attempts to safe¬ 
guard a power bate, however narrow, 
for the ruling dique resulted in qn 
open repudiation of the requirements 
of economic and social development 
for mass welfare. The emergency was, 
in the final analysis. Indira Gandhi’s 
desperate solution when she found 
that it was no longer possible to 
handle economic criss and social un¬ 
rest within a framework of democratic 
rights and liberties. The ouster of 
Indira Gandhi from power generated 
another, but far briefer, period of 
euphoria among people as well as sec¬ 
tions of the ruling class that new ways 
would be found to resolve contradic¬ 
tions in the Indian polity and economy. 
In refecting the Emergency regime the 
people had regained the right to secure 
solutions to their probiems under com¬ 
paratively more peaceful and open 
conditions. But the ruling set-up. to 
its own dismay and the dismay of the 
people at large, had soon to drift to 
the wen trodden path and after indulg¬ 
ing in another bout of competithre 
populism started heading towards a 
collision with the broad masses even 
while it was falling apart as a result of 
its internal contradictions and the pulls 
and pressures of the different segments 
of the Janata conglomerate. 

The rise and fall of the Janata party 
has, however, proved that die polidcal 
options availabie after three decades 


of gaining political freadom do not 
include knocking together all-daM 
omnibus political formatioas which 
inevitably engage in popufist oo mp e- 
tetion with rival formations of tho 
same or similar sodal composition. 
What is now on the cards is polidcal 
articulation of specific interests and 
classes. They might then enter into 
political alliances on the basis of mini¬ 
mum working policies and ptogranunas 
even while they maintain dieir iden¬ 
tities. This process of reali gnment of 
political forces and parties and their 
working in coalition and alliances is, 
however, still being avoided in 
favour of either short-term political 
arrangements or appeal to the "»««« 
of the people with populist «ln gan« 
on conventional lines. 

What it missed in the deceptive 
political gimmidtery which It still 
preferred is that the real conflict of 
interests within a party or comblnatiOB 
of parties must finally come to the 
surface and precipitate splits and firag- ' 
mentation. It is easy to resort to die 
subterfuge of presendng nice soiti- 
ments and objeedves on behalf of a 
party, removal of poverty, full employ¬ 
ment, uplifting the weaker seedons of 
society, priority for agriculture and so 
on are the common stock-in-trade of 
all parties and leaders. But the 
deepening crisis, economic and polid- 
cal, is making it more and more 
cult for all parties and leaders to re- ^ 
concile, even in short-term arrange- w 
ments and compromises, the conflicts j 
of real interests. The upshort in dwse 
circumstances is that any idea of deve- 
lomnent planning has become whtdly 
irrelevant. Whether or not the formal 
exercises in planning and the insdtn- 
tions associated with planning which 
have grown over the years win be kept 
•live or discarded is a moot point. 
But in actual fact, so-called economic 
development plaiming will reduce Itself 
to short-term arrangements and adjmt- 
ments between competing claims to 
special consideradon in the name of 
planning. Under such a dispenmdoa, 
viable groups and classes with assets 
and bargaining power win cqienly 
oasert and secure their rights and the 
weaker sections will be left much more 
braxenly out in the cold than in die 
past. This is already evident bom the 
growing ambitions and claims of big 
business in Industry and the loaded 
gentry in the agricultural sector. Both 
are staking claims to much graater 
consideradon for their interests at the 
band of the political eatabUshmant —• 
more openly and expliddy dian at oay 
time in the past 
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]IMck¥>iir 
Scheme 

• Group Gratuity Life Assurance Sdiem 
• One year Renewable Group 
Tcnn Assurance Schone 
• Group Superannuation ScheaM 

Tick\bur 

Advantages 

• Valuable tax benefits csa^ 

• Less paper work aa^ 

• Free tedmical and 1^1 expertise nar 

• Higher productivity □a* 

• Better employee goodwill csa^ 



B«0glitencd employen keen on improving 
productivily have covered tbeiremployeei 
under one or all three echeroei. With the 
proipect or financial aecarity in life, 
employees perfom better. 


incnScbcaN— 


Here are the 3 Kbemaa: 
CraupGralalty Uia Aaam 
The Khcme is designed 
to fund the liability of 
the employer in a scienli- 
6c manner and provide. 


valuable additional life insurance cover. 



Om jrw Scnenablt Graap Term Aa»* 

, , to provide low cost life 
I proleetioa to emp l oyees in the 


event of preaMvn death 
while in aetiue tervlee. 
The Khcme it an ideal 
alternative to the Em- 
ployece’ Deposit Uaked 
inauranoe Sdieme. 



I Dit It a novel Kneme 
an employer will &nd 
uieful. 



The Khcme providei ^ 

fiaanciil lecurity by way of a monlblp 
peotioD to employeet after retirnmwl 


For further details contact 
the nearest UC Office. 


fXft Jnsurance Corporation of Jndio 
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On the Question of Home Market and 
Prospects for Indian Growth 

SahhuMy Chaknwty 

The demand problem in the Indian economy is much better viewed as an important tendency 
that has got buSt into the system rather than as a projection of the experience of the last few years. 

The factors that tend to produce 'demand deficiencjf in relative terms have a lot to do with a 
growing rigidity in the structure of prices throughout the economy, both agricuUurd and industrial, with 
an upward trend imparted through a highly permissive monetary policy, insufficient generation of em¬ 
ployment opportunities, idisence of bargaining power on the part of the rural poor and the myopic charac¬ 
ter of private investment. 

True, the State has, through its commanding position m the process of financial intermediatkm, 
acquired an ability to invest significantly in excess of its savings. This, idong with an increasing inflow 
of foreign aid, can keep the rate of investment at a higher level than would have been possible other- 
tpise. There is, however, an inherent dement of instability about such a process of growth which can 
be easily aggravated by exogenous factors, Besides, such a system cannot pos^ss the kind of dynamism 
that marks processes of capitd accumulation which are based on rapid absorption of labour into rela- 
tivdy more -productive work andjor permit red wages to increase in terms of those goods whose costs 
decline as a result of capital accumulation. 

The process of growth, as a result, is likely to be inequitable as well as slow. It is in the combi- 
tion of these two features thM the source of the market problem in an economy such as Indians has to 
be located. 


1 

THE purpofe of this note is to discuss 
udtetlMU' then an reasons to believe 
tbit the problem oi a 'narrowing' 
bone matket poaes a serious problem 
so {at as Into'a grawfh prospects 
an concerned. 

At the time of formulation of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, lucb a query 
would have been diamiised u fwfma 
facie poindeas in aa mudi ai then 
was a geneni consensus that develop¬ 
ing countries were subject to the 
operation of Say’s Law, That this was 
not a view exclusively held by ortho¬ 
dox economiata la well attested by the 
fact that ai late as 1965, M Kalecki 
wrote the following lines which have 
recently been republished, “The cru¬ 
cial problem being the underdevelop¬ 
ed oonntrlea is thus to increase invest¬ 
ment considerably, not for the sake 
of generating eiSe^ve tlenietid, as was 
the caie In an under-emplcqred deve¬ 
loped economy, bat for tbe sake of 
accelerating the expansion of produc¬ 
tive capacity indispensable for the 
rapid growth of the income".* 

Co n so n a n t with this basic diagno¬ 
sis, the principal questions were view¬ 
ed ai those <d Increailni tbe rate of 
saving as well aa bringing about its 
cooveision into an ap p ropriate mix of 
capital goods which win be consistent 
with a process at accelerated growth. 
Then were, of course, many and va¬ 
ried dabatea about how the increase 
In sovlnga could be brought about. 


Whether it could be done by mobilis¬ 
ing the so-called ‘disguised unemploy¬ 
ed’ into productive work was debated 
in some depth as this method, under 
certain assumptions, could be shown 
to involve a relatively smaU marginal 
Impact on the required savings rate. 
More importantly, in the Indian case, 
foUowlng the adaptation made by 
Mahalanobis of Marx’s two-depart¬ 
mental scheme, it was argued that a 
higher priority should be given to the 
growth of investment goods industry. 
Briefly known as tbe lieavy industry 
thesis’ it was the subject of a very 
lively debate, one that has not sub¬ 
sided even to this date. 

Different strategies were, however, 
prarposed to overoome certain 'real’, 
I e, non-monetary, constraints which 
were generally regarded aa inhering in 
the structural features of the Indian 
economy. Briefly stated, these could 
be described as 'food' and ’foreign 
exchange’ bottlenecks. These con¬ 
straints affected the rate at which the 
economy’a stock of productive assets 
could be built up, because tbe very 
process of capital formation implies 
the development of ’men and machines’ 
whidi isrodoce ncfa^^Mumable out¬ 
put, Since in the Indian case, availa¬ 
bility of men was deemed a non-prob¬ 
lem, the question related to the method 
of ’feeding’ them aa there was a limit 
below which the consumption of a 
productively engaged person cannot 
fall. On a first approximation, this 


meant the existence of a food’ smv 
plus. Likewise, if a country’s halince 
of payments situation was such that f 
it could import the necessary ’machi- 
nes’ by increasing its export earnings ^ 
without depressing its terms of trade 
excessively, in operational terms, tha 
need for building up. a ’capital goods L 
producing sector’ could be significant- ^ 
ly obviated. At one time it wax, how¬ 
ever, felt that while the food prob¬ 
lem’ could be taken care of through 
changes in agrariu Rlations, creation 
of ’infrastructure’ through community 
development programmes and giieatar 
provision of public irrigation fKiH- 
ties, the problem of 'foreign exchange’ 
was likely to remain until India could 
develop an adequate potential for ex¬ 
porting manufiictured goods. To take 
care of the growing requirements of 
capital goods and heavy intermediates, 
it was decided to follow a two-prong¬ 
ed strategy which relied on building 
up a capital goods base at an accele¬ 
rated rate while relying on an inflow 
of foreign aid daring an infervenlag pe¬ 
riod. 

The details of this strategy which 
broadly prevailed during the RQ-year 
period spanning two five-year ptani 
(1955-65) undenrent significant chan¬ 
ges In the course of the late gotioi. 
However, at no time was it doubtetl 
that India’s growth prospects aigniftf 
cantly depended on the availability of 
food and ‘foreign exchange’. It it^- of 
course, true that there was a period 
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''' of recession during tbe sixties which 
significantly affected the degree ot 
lapeclty utilisation in most nduatiiea, 
especially capital goods producing in¬ 
dustries, but recession was regarded 
as a process of adjustment consequent 
on severe harvest failures. Market 
problems, in an intrinsic sense, were 
not seriously raised although some 
vagne references to ‘disproportionality 
crisis' were heard, 

.The climate of discussion changed 
' somewhat in the early seventies when 
some economists surted to talk about 
t the limits of an import-substituting 
strafegy of industrialisation. Hk ques¬ 
tion of ‘markets' was felt to be intrin¬ 
sic to this discussion, as the ma n 
point at issue was whether India 
should not change its policy frame¬ 
work So as to make it more ‘outward 
‘ looking’. Two sets of data were ge¬ 
nerally adduced in support of this 
contention. One referred to the fact 
' that the rate of growth of industrial 
production did not respond positively 
to improvements in food production 
which marked the years 1947-71. The 
second point related to India's poor 
perfdrtnance on the ‘export front' 
,, relative to the performance of several 
other South and East Asian econo- 
'' mies. It was felt that given the fact 
I that India had MIowed a policy of 
' producing at home manufactured com- 
t modides whitdi could be produced 
much more cheaply abroad, because 
of scale economies and other related 
advantages, the rate of growth of 
industrial production could not be 
stepped up on a sustained basis be¬ 
cause tKither the 'home market' nor 
the foreign market could absorb them. 
While' the inab'lity to push exports 
was considered to be closely related 
to the lack of competitiveness of 
Indian manufactured exportables, the 
limitations of the domestic market 
were supposed to refiect the uneven¬ 
ness in the distribution of incomes. 
This last point was a relatively new 
one in the Indian case, because upto 
that time while equity was considered 
to be a desirable objective in itself, 
it was generally thought to be nega¬ 
tively correlated with growth, a pro¬ 
position which is regarded by many 
as the central maxim of classical 
theory of economic policy. 

While in regard to developed coun¬ 
tries, Keynes was thought to have 
shown a positive association between 
growth and equity, because of capital 
.ehortages the p re pas l tion was gene- 
tnlly held to be InappHrable to India 
at the presnot stw at its growth. 


While the argument for giving an 
outward looking orientation to onr 
commercial policiea has persisted as 
an important component of much sub¬ 
sequent thinking, events of the years 
1972-74 succeeded In re-establishing 
the earlier argument relating to tbe 
primacy of the supply side, especially 
in food, fuel and necessary interme¬ 
diates. However, of late, India hat 
experienced a somewhat unpreceden¬ 
ted set of conditions which has in¬ 
cluded piling up of a high level of 
foreign exchange reserves along with 
accumulation of large quantities of 
food stocks. While the growth rate 
over the period 1974-79 has averaged 
5 per cent per annum, the composi¬ 
tion of tbe growth rate suggests that 
easing of the so-called primary bot¬ 
tlenecks may not have done much to 
boost up investment In fixed assets, 
more particularly equipment. While 
savings have increased, investment has 
not increased to the same extent. 
More importantly, a part of the in¬ 
crease in investment has been due to 
an increase in inventories, which has 
taken place because of the absence of 
a profitable market. 

Against this background, the ques¬ 
tion of markets has once again been 
raised. It ia, however, possible that 
the immediate occasion for these que¬ 
ries, i e, the so-called 'reserves’, will 
prove quite transitory in character, as 
they may have resulted largely from 
a combination of several accidental 
factors. If prices once again resume 
their upward course, of which there 
is some evidence already, these reser¬ 
ves can be eaten up fairly quickly, 
and the economy may return to its 
previous ‘supply-constrained’ state. Is 
it then merely of academic interest to 
discuss the problem of demand defi¬ 
ciency as a ctmstraint on growth? 
There are good grounds for such scep¬ 
ticism. 

However, there are at least three 
reasons why a discujsion would appear 
to bo necessary. First of all, it is 
useful to know why eas'ng of supply 
constraints on two occasions failed to 
trigger oS growth spurts over a longer 
period. After all, some successful 
cases of industrialisation have taken 
place because of windfall gains, as tor 
a certain extent was the case of Japan 
in the 1890'8. If it does not happen 
in the Indian case, it at least requires 
expUmation. Secondly, the question 
of export-led growth as a strategy for 
India would remain a moot question, 
for judging which it is necessary to 
have a proper idea regarding the 
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1 natuN of the domestic *iiialltef prob- 
t lem. Finally, the question of income 
I distribeddan and its re l a tion s b l p to 

growth is an issue that is likely to 
I persist, no matter what short term 

[ changes take place on the ecCSiomic 

; scene.* 

) 

n 

‘ How does one define the ‘market’ 
problem? In Marxian terms, the 
‘market problem’ Is considered to be 
^ a problem of the realisation of ‘sur- 

' plus value' as distinct from its ‘pro- 

^ duedon*. In tbe hmguage introduced 

by Keynes, the problem is one of de- 
* ficiency of ‘effective demand’ which 

' generates Idle capacity implying a loss 

of ‘potential output’. Or put diSerent- 
ly, it is the problem al tnsufltciency 
’ of investment in relation to the ‘full- 
employment level’ of savings. That 
these two approaches are closely re- 
' lated was shown by Kalecki, who 

arrived at conclusions similar to Key¬ 
nes while starting from tbe Marxian 
’ schemes of reproduction.* 

‘ In Marxian terms, the argument 

that the ‘market problem’ is a rela¬ 
tively minor one in the developing 
countries rests on the implicit assump- 

> don that the production of surplus 
value is in some sense more basic than 
tbe problem of realisation of surplus 

1 value. In the language of Keynes, the 

> argument rests on the greater strength 
i of inducement to invest relative to tbe 
I capacity to save. 

It is necessary to judge in what 
sense these propositions are valid 
before we turn once again to the 
, Indian situation. 

In her argument regarding the logi¬ 
cal impossibility of positive net invest¬ 
ment within a pure capitalist environ¬ 
ment, Rosa Luxemburg had used the 
Marxian expanded reproduction acbe- 
mes which were left in an unfinished 
state at the time of Marx’s death. She 
used these, schemes to show that in 
the absence of a so-called ‘third’ mar¬ 
ket. sometimes referred to as tbe ‘ex¬ 
ternal market’, growth cannot take 
place. If her argument 'were correct, 
then the problem of ‘market’ is a cri¬ 
tical problem both for early oapitalism 
as well as for late capitalism. There 
would, then, be no reason to charac¬ 
terise tbe market question as relevant 
only for ‘mature capitalism’. In fact, 
•everal Russian economists had pre¬ 
cisely argued along similar lines in the 
nineties of tbe last century.* Rosa 
Luxemburg’s argument was more so¬ 
phisticated than the lelativaly crude 
aegnaents used by sooie ‘Narodnik’ 
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•eonomiati which itn more on *uiidcT- 
eomumptioaisf Unee. NeverthdeM, 
diaemdoii on the market problem 
datee back at leatt nearly a century, 
even if one ignorei for the time being 
the Ricarclo-Maltimi controveny and 
ilio the contemporaiy contribution of 
Sismondi which ran on aomewhat dif¬ 
ferent linea. 

But the moot point is whether Rosa 
Luxemburg teas correct in drawing her 
oonduskma from die reproduction 
schemea. On the basis of extensive 
discussions which have taken place on 
this question, it can be shown that in 
a purely formal sense, the Marxian 
schemes of expanded reproduction may 
be shown to be consistent with steady 
growth, acederated growth or dlspro- 
portional growdi that leads to a break¬ 
down of the process of capital accu¬ 
mulation. If we define accumulation 
to indude both saving and invest¬ 
ment, different outcomes would depend 
on Initid conditions, and the values of 
crucial technologicd and behaviourd 
parameters.' As a nutter of fact, as 
we have noted already, the so-called 
priority for heavy industry can be 
obtained from an application ct the 
TWadnotkn schema, provided only 
additiond assumptions are nude.* 

The decisive question relates to the 
factors governing the process of ac¬ 
cumulation. Marx made no spedfic 
study of inducement to invest alAough 
he emphasised the critied role of 
endogenous technical changes. How¬ 
ever, his position on the question of 
Say's law was not uniform throughout 
all the three volumes of "Capital". In 
severd places, be dismisses it as 
‘childish nonsense'. But there are 
other places where he appears to 
have impliddy assumed it. Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg was not prepared to assume 
it in any form in her discussion. Tb’s 
is why the question of where the 
demand, i e, demand for net invest¬ 
ment, is going to come from was her 
most pressing question. However, it 
is not possible to go the whole way 
with hv for a variety of leaaoaa 
which need not detain us here. Suffice 
it to note here that there is nothing 
in the functioning of the capitalist 
system which requires consumption to 
be rigidly fixed over time. While 
allowing for consumirtion to htcrease 
over time even though in a limited 
and lopsided manner aSews tu to 
overcome the logical impasse, the 
point about the 'external' market may 
still remain a very crucial Insight in 
explaining several problems pertaining 
to early as well as late capitalism. 


However, it is quite esesntlal to be 
clear about one point, Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg did not use the term to mean 
only foreign markets in a geographi¬ 
cal sense of the term. Using this con¬ 
cept, it is possible, as we shall show, 
to distinguish b^een 'early' and 
late capitalism in terms of the mag¬ 
nitude of the need for an 'extenul' 
market as well as of the type of the 
'external' market that may be relevant 
for different phases of growth. 

On the basis of this preliminary 
discusalon, it is now poasUile to tnm Co 
the developing country scene to sketch 
out a broad scheme that can corrdate 
the more obvious focts pertaining to 
the growth experience of such oonnt- 
riea. 

It is undoubtedly true that the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour In ffre principal 
wage-good producing sector, i e, food, 
in most developing countries is low in 
relation to the consumption require¬ 
ment of a gainfully occupied worker. 
Along with the “high dependency' 
ratio that is nearly universal through¬ 
out many such economies, the total 
quantum of real surplus, i e, surplus 
of wage-goods, that Is available for 
fhedlng workers who iiuy be employ¬ 
ed in producing outputs belonging to 
Department of Industries is, there¬ 
fore, limited. In this sense, therefore, 
a Ricardo-like situation prevails. Tn- 
ditionally, it has been argued that in 
this situation, ail that is necessary to 
ensure that sustained growth takes 
place is to increase the potential for 
generating surplus in agriculture. 
However, such a conclusion may not 
always be warranted. Much depends 
on whether there is e desire to cepi- 
taliae the ‘surplus' in the form of 
adding to directly productive invest¬ 
ment This, in its turn, is a function 
of the rate of profit in relation to the 
rate of interest on lending money. 
Fuitherroore. even when the rate of 
profit is reasonably high, long-term 
growth in demand will depend on the 
character at the innovetioo which 
createa the basis for a long-run up¬ 
ward push. Here we can distinguish 
between different situatioos. First, 
we may think of the Smithian 'vent 
for Burplus' type of argument which 
operates through commercialiiation 
of agriculture. ‘Food crops' may be 
replaced by ‘cash crop*' which bve a 
market abroad, thus triggering off an 
Initial spurt of growth whose lource 
in a way is externa] to the home eco¬ 
nomy. Bealisatioa problem dote not 
arise at leait initially but the procete 
may not lead to any significant capi¬ 


talisation of agriculture, let alone the 
emergence of a domeatic capital goods 
producing sector. Growth may, in 
sneb cases, prove quite transitory in 
nature. Secondly, profit opportunitiea 
may be created by the appearance of 
hinovations which are of a predomi¬ 
nantly labour-saving character. In 
this case, productivity per unit of 
labour increases but so does the body 
of dispossessed rural workers. Cam- 
talisation of agriculture increases in 
this case, giving rite to the emergence 
of a domeatic capital goods sector 
along with occupational difiertntiatloo 
of the labonr force. In this case, no 
market problem need arise, at least 
Initially, because of the high rate of 
growth of Department I along with the 
creation of n teitiaiy lector whldi is 
known to be income elastic in nature. 
However, the situation is likely to 
prove highly unstable tmUtf die rate 
of icabaorption of the dieplaced labonr 
force into Don-agricultnral occupations 
is high, or the consumpttoo of the' 
productively enaployed lebonr U allow¬ 
ed to rise over time. 

Thirdly, innovation may be such u 
to lead to an increase in productivity 
per acre. In this case, labonr dbptace- 
ment is not inevitable. However, if^ 
the beneficiaries of technical change : 
are limited in number, the solution of' 
the 'realisation' problem may take thcjl 
route of inducing a changed pettern' 
of preferences favouring ffie domeitlct 
production of luxury goods or of laa-fF 
ports which directly or indire^ly * 
cater to luxury goods. The new emplay- 
ment effect of this pattern of growth 
will probably be adverse in general 
because the labour content at luxury 
goods production is generally low 
in preaent-day developing conntiiea. 
Labour-content of agricultonl onfont 
is also, OB balance, likely to decline 
unless special types of non-market la- 
tervention are being envisaged, whidi 
go beyond the ‘rules of the game' per¬ 
mitted by capitalism. 

Our analysis would seem to suggest 
that while the ability of agriculture to 
generate surplus is crucial to sustain 
growth or to accelerate it, it is by no 
means a sufficient one in a private 
enterprise economy. There must exist 
both a medunism as well as a motive 
for capitalisation of the surphia. If 
we asfuihe the operation of a tradi¬ 
tional market mechanism, then the 
rate of interdunge of the outpnt bet¬ 
ween agriculture and industry oi 
'Dept I and Dept IT must also afar 
our calculation. sSecondly, H pnfft 
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U ^ dit«md«teg aadvtr-tlMB d»- 
land doe* otter the fletm «to Ae 
Inflinre thtt It •nrdwi on ptofttn- 
bOity of dUiennt typog of Jo d il on i, 
including dndilon* to hoard, wfaidi 
afbet tba lo n g - t a n n iat« of intatast. 
Laaring ont State iatanrention af 
trail aa exeaptiooally hnamable iftaa* 
tioni on the ‘fo^gn trade' aide, 
growth ia likely to be modest, aape* 
daily in oret^popnlated agiiraltural 
eooaooiita with hieisidiieal agrienhii- 
ral ttructurea. TUs may be beeanat ot 
the opeiatioa of a *tetmt of trade 
effect,’ a phenomenon much emphasi¬ 
sed ^ Ricardo' or bacanae of the 
presence of a market problem, which 
enters the picture as soon aa we re¬ 
lax the assumption that all surplus it 
automatically reinvested. 

There may be dtuations where the 
demand problem remains only a latent 
one as it is ov e rwh elmed by a strong 
inducement to invest arising frosn 
opportunity to exploit an exceptionally 
prefitaUe innovation. If institntlonal- 
flnandal arrangements td tbe sodety 
permit widespread diffusion ot the 
particular innovation, and demand . 
patterns prove sufficiently ffexible, the 
economy nuy experience rapid growth 
for some time. The length of the period 
is determined by a whole host of fac¬ 
tors, whidi inctnde the relative rate 
of interchange between the produce 
of the sector experiencing Irmovation 
and the output of the rest of the' 
economy. 

There have been, historically speak¬ 
ing, eplsodet of growth when innova¬ 
tions have covered a wide frtmt. In 
these cases, booms have lasted much 
longer, stretching sometimes over 
decades. There have been economists 
who have been much impressed by the 
presence of 'long waves’ in the Us- 
toty of capitalist economies whereas 
others have remained unimpeessed as 
to whether they constitute a separate 
analytical category mr not.' 

lust as we may have situations when 
the demand proUem may remain only 
a latent one, we can have situations 
when the demand problem may turn 
out to be dw most Important one. 
Generally, ’mature' economist are the 
ones wUeb are regarded as prone to 
■demand defidency,’ but even at 
earlier stages of developtnant tudi 
dlfficnlties may arise. In late 
capitalism, the proUcm of indnee- 
ment to invest is negatively corre¬ 
lated with the existing stock ot 
c^tal, which can involve a so-caHed 
’intddng efieef when addiffons to 
capital stock taka place. If the mar¬ 



ket is ot an cUfopdistie dsuacter 
and there ia a xtrong pre f e r e n ce to 
maintain *ca|dtat values’, tbe strength 
of an innovation hat to be corres¬ 
pondingly greater to ove r come the 
inhibition to invest. In early 
capitalism, one may be indined to 
dinniat such fnaUng affect as ptims 
fade unimportant and thus view the 
problem of demand as possessing 
modi less importance. One can, then, 
argue on Ricardo that die tendency to 
a decline in the rate ot profit 
depends crucially on the strength of 
diminishing returns to agriculture, 
which operates through the terms of 
trade - effect'. While motive to accu¬ 
mulate and the rate of growth are 
affected adversely, there is no ‘mar¬ 
ket’ problem in relation to what is 
produced.' 

However, in contemporary develop¬ 
ing countries, the market problem 
can arise in so ^ ax savers are not 
necessarily the investors. In addition, 
many of them posaem an industrial 
structure which is aigniflcantly oligo¬ 
polistic in character. Furthermore, 
even in agriculture, interference with 
tbe market mechanism may cause 
problems in relation to surplus 
absorptian. Thus, tedmlcal innovation 
even in agriculture, especially food, 
whidi should normally expand the 
market may fail to be insufficiency 
stimulating because of various ’sup¬ 
port operations' carried out by the 
political authorities in the name of 
maintaining adequate incentive to in¬ 
vest, Along with a highly skewed dis¬ 
tribution of property in land and 
other capital assets, the propensity to 
save may incteise without there be¬ 
ing a correaponding increaie in the 
inducement to invest. Inventory in¬ 
vestment assumes a critical role, 
which is largely determined by the 
role of tbe government as a 'buyer ot 
tbe last resort', 'In addition, there 
may be a preference lor acquiring 
functionally unproductive assets, such 
as ‘gold’ and other precimu metals, 
or for illegal export of capital. 

In situations where tbe induce¬ 
ment to invest begina to .flag, the 
role of the tliird maitef' acquites 
critical importance. We have already 
pointed out the irapottance of sup¬ 
port price operations, which effective¬ 
ly imidles a third market. When pro¬ 
ducer Interests even in agriculture 
begin to operate on an organised 
basis, the rules of the toonomic game 
acquire a different character. In prin¬ 
ciple, an active and e ne r ffati c State can 
in such shnatiotta ^ay an important 


tola by eqwnding capacity in Depart¬ 
ment I industries which pay off twly 
in the long-run and undertaking re- 
distributive measures to increase the 
consumption demand of the disadvan¬ 
taged strata, thereby increasing the 
vedume of offsets to saving. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, superficially it may look 
that with an inneasc in the potenrial 
surplus of agriculture, not merely 
rapid growth but even growth with 
equity is on tbe cards as the economy 
is likely to operate well within tlw 
‘inflation barrier'. 

However, in practice, things may 
work out much tesa smoothly even in 
situation where tbe Ricardian fear 
may be temporarily abaent. Even 
ignoring, for tbe tkue being, traditional 
doubts regarding the character of 
the state,'' there are certain impor¬ 
tant considerations that must be 
borne in mind. First, how docs tbe 
state finance its spending? Thera are, 
in principle, several posrildlitias. How. 
ever, only such poaribillties aasd. 
to be included as would reduce lor- 
plns consumption of tbs affluent, an 
exprtssipo which has to be fairly 
broad-based in terms of eovetage. 

However, a ayttem of taxation, 
which is based on an operational ap¬ 
plication of this idea, should only i»-f 
dude direct tixation of tbe pmper- / 
tied chuees of the society on a pro- i' 
gressive basis as weD as graduated |' 
taxes on luxury cosnmodities' or com¬ 
modities of superior quality. In such L 
a systesn, vdiile additional coninmp- j 
tion of a particular sagment win be 
restrained ^ extra taxes, tbe net ef¬ 
fect on consumption as a whole will 
show an increase in as much as public 
investment is likely to generate addi¬ 
tional wage demand. Furthei m or e, 
additional wage demand will involve 
greater demandrfer articles such as 
food and other mats consumer goods 
whereas real resources released by 
taxation will have a somewhat differ¬ 
ent composition. Given the non-mal- 
laability of capitel equipment, at 
least in the short-run, the ptoUem of 
financing will be cased to the extent 
that scarce intermediate goods snd 
foreign exchange may be used for 
building np productive anets. To tbe 
extent thM asaets lead to aa in- 
ciease in output of food and tntn- 
tials, there can be non-inflationaiy 
growth at a rate determined jointly 
by the income elasticity of deasand 
for essentials, particularly food, and 
the rate of growth of food’ produc-. 
tkm per capita. Tbe above policy 
f«*sg« Is merely a logical dadneitaM’. 
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fram the maliitiiDed hypothtiii that 
‘food’ conititutea the major bottle- 
oeck. 

Ho¥reTer, there can be three' major 
hitehei in the procen, I^ist, and an 
obviont one, ia the lai^-acale eraskm 
of taxes that may taka idace. Se¬ 
condly, property-owners may reduce 
their savings rather than conanmption. 
In that case, real resources may not 
be e ff ect i v e ly released. If, to counter^ 
act these influences, one maintains 
low rates of, taxation and also gives 
considerable exunptions for savings, if 
they are not altogether left out of the 
tax net, both the growing wealth ef¬ 
fect as well as the resulting volume 
of transfer expenditure via the in¬ 
creasing tax burden will have to be 
allouted for in case deficit in expen¬ 
diture is sought to be met by extra 
market borrowing, nirdly, raising 
resources through taxes does not auto¬ 
matically imply increasing public in¬ 
vestment because the government's 
prospcnsity to increase current expen¬ 
diture is by no means a factor that 
can be ignored. In the event of gov¬ 
ernment current expenditure going up 
on a ‘loan financed basis' the market 
problem may be solved in a manner 
of speaking but there can be worsen¬ 
ing of unemployment in the long-run, 
especially in situations where popula¬ 
tion is growing fast. In practice, out 
of different possibilities, heavy reli¬ 
ance is placed on indirect taxes espe¬ 
cially on those commodities whose 
demands are relatively inelastic and 
on different fOtms of borrowing, espe¬ 
cially on borrowing from the central 
bank. The effect is inevitably mixed 
since to the extent that prices rise, 
real incomes of fixed Income recipi¬ 
ents, inchiding those of the salaiiat, fall, 
which leads to a decl'oe in consump¬ 
tion demand while incomes of owneis 
of property increase which leads to 
increase in their consumption. But in 
compositional terms, consumption 
declines are not matched by coosump- 
tion increases and hence dispropot- 
tiooallties appear, even if there is no ' 
overall daoUiM in demand. There is. 
In general, an overspill Into the mar , 
ket for foreign exchange. Certain 
productive a a ga ta may ^ eieated by 
the government, depending on the 
nature of its enpenditUTa pattern, but 
their utUisatiaii cannot be asanred 
because there is nanatly an dement of 
instability associated with pnbHo ex- 
penditnre financed by snch methods. 
Because as soon as inflatloo begins to 
he an tici pa t ed, state intervention de- 
ensratss Into "stagflation’ becanse 


there is usually an attempt to mollify 
die most aggressive dalmsnts to the 
national cake. Thus, while State In¬ 
tervention may serve In lope a crucid 
role in steering dear between the pulls 
of ‘inflationary' and 'ddUtiooaiy' ten- 
dendea the extent of controllability of 
the economy may be much too small 
for it to succeed in most devdoping 
countries. 

At this stage, it is neoesaary for us 
to look into the question of fordgn 
trade', even though briefly. It may 
look on the face of it quite plausible 
that ‘exports' can play a strategic rote 
in the whole process. On the one 
hand, it can provide a market for 
sectors where output has Increased 
and, at the same time, it can provide 
the capadty to Imprat additional ca- 
pitd goods. Thus, both the demand 
problem and the capadty problem 
can be taken care of through the 
mechanism of international trade. 

The possibility of an ‘expott-Ied’ 
growth has, therefore, attracted a 
great ded of attention in the litera¬ 
ture. It is also one of the standard 
pdicy prescriptions doled out to de¬ 
veloping countries by multinational 
aid-giving agencies. That there is 
something plausiUe abont this argu¬ 
ment has been shown by the growth* 
experience of certain developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Since most of these arguments are 
well known, it is not necessary for us 
to repeat them here. It b only ne¬ 
cessary to mention that both the abi¬ 
lity to expand exports as well as to 
secure favourable terma of trade have 
osudly depended on rather exceptio¬ 
nal circnmitances. These include the 
phase of the economic cycle tbrougb 
which developed countries are pass¬ 
ing, the nature of the product demand 
and the course of tedmologicil 
change. Arthur Lewb has argued 
that the terms of trade have bDen 
for the tropied producers because 
their productivity in food growing 
has remained constant relatively to 
'commercid crops’. In addition, one 
can refer to the competition from the 
lynthetic products wfach have pro¬ 
foundly affected prospects of devdop¬ 
ing country exports eff primary pro- 
dneti. As ragards nuunfacturing 
exports, the degree of protnetion 
enmed in by devdoped countiy 
producers has figured very prominent¬ 
ly in most recent dlacnsstons. Finally, 
^ growth of multinatibnd oorpora- 
tions has affected the very nature and 
vdume at trade understood as ’’arm’s 
lengtit" transactions. 


Our analyau of the ’market 
proUem’ has indicated that while it 
cannot be ignored as soon is we db- 
tingnbh between decisions to save 
and decUioni to invest, and that the 
daisied assumption that all savings 
are automatically invested, leading to 
expanaion of productive assets, b too 
much of a timplificaiion, which can 
aomatimes grosaly distort our perspec¬ 
tives, the market question b not 
usually an independent problem to be 
tackled by methods which operate 
only on the demand side. The 
’market problem' b best vbwed as 
part of a more general oonditiooing 
framework which encompasses ques¬ 
tions relating to the nature and the 
type of the accumubtion process that 
prevaib in a particular developing 
country. 

m 

Our general discussion of tbe 
‘market problem’ permits us to make 
here lomc observations in relation to 
Indb. Our dbcuaiion rdates brgaly 
to domestic demand, because we shall 
leave out the question of export 
growth except for some brief observa- 
tioos. Let us first make an attempt 
to state tbe problem in concrete terms. 

Given tbe bet that tbe Indian 
economy b stitt largdy dependent on 
agriculture in terms of tbe percentage 
of labour force that b gainfully occu¬ 
pied and also the fact that find con¬ 
sumption expenditure b largely dtvot- 
ed to agricultnrd and agro-based pro¬ 
ducts. the market problem in the 
Indian context could possibly be 
stated as follows. Assume that we 
have information which enables us to 
estimate pitfirable increasea in acreage, 
cropping pittern and yield rates, 
based cm tbe past trend. The increase 
amounts to a rate of growth of agri¬ 
cultnrd production which b birly 
doae to die rate at which population 
baa been growing Let ns now con¬ 
sider a dtuatiou when for technologi¬ 
cal leaaoas, it becomes possible for 
us to step np tbe rate of growth 
significantly over the past trend. 
More coocretely, let us take the case 
of "food'. Assume that food produc¬ 
tion has been growing at about per 
cant per annum. Let tbe faypothetied 
growth rate be 4 per cent per annum, 
a po mibill ty wUefa b technologically 
on dw canb. Can tUs increase be 
sustained by demand over a snffident- 
ly loug .period of time, say, at least a 
decade? 

The variables that would have baea 
consideied relevant in diU context 
would include the rate of growth «( 
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pcqMditbm, the nt« of (rowth of 
coafomptioii, and tha elasticity of 
food damand with laapect to per 
capita Goonimption, If the nTinfs- 
incoma ratio la assumed to be constant, 
then tha rate of growth of income 
equals the rata of growth of oonsump- 
tioo. In that case, it can be shown 
that with the usual estimates of Engel 
elasticity for food, a rate of growth 
of incooM between 5 and Si per cent 
per annum will ensure that no ‘demand 
problem’ arises. The main problem la 
then one of ensuring how best this 
increase can be brought about. 

Hotreeer, this procedure is subieci 
to *ety many limitations, most of 
which are well understood. But des¬ 
pite these, it is frequently used as a 
check as it fits in with our general 
preconceptions about the operatiee 
role of a ‘food bottleneck’ in the case 
of an ' orer-populated agrarian eco¬ 
nomy. 

As we have noted, there are, how¬ 
ever, reasons to believe that the above 
calculation may go wrong outside a 
planned economy for reasons that 
have something <a do with demand. 
In the Indian case, the growth of 
population which is supposed to lead 
automatically to an increase in demand 
is not a correct assumption since pau- 
; pets cannot consume in a market 
economy unleu special transfers are 
made. It is well known that, outside 
the family, there are no such mecha¬ 
nisms in operation, not even Poor 
Laws. Secondly, the distribution of 
incomes can be adversely aSected by 
the proceu of growth, which can 
have further reflex action on the eco¬ 
nomy. There are several mechanisms 
at work here which require to be ex¬ 
plicitly stated. One refers to changes 
in the share of marketed surplus. This 
share may go up if the bigger farmers 
are the ones who have largely bene¬ 
fited from the yield-raising innova¬ 
tions, which is the case in India. The 
share may remain constant or fall if 
the poorer farmers are the ones who 
have benefited, an alternative implied 
in certain policy pronouncements of 
the government. In the first and 
realistic case, capacity to save in real 
terms will have .^one up. Whether 
there wUl be sufficient offsets to 
savings will determine whether the 
production level will be maintained at 
incieaain^ higher levels, barring of 
couraa an increase in unproductive ex¬ 
penditure which is no answer ootside 
a short-turn context. In the second 
case, food demand is len of a probleat 
There may be problems regardiag 


meeting demand for indnstrial pro¬ 
ducts which may be tequlrad on the 
margla in raising food production. 
The second case is likely to lead to a 
situation of disproportionaliiy rather 
than to one of overall demand defi¬ 
ciency, However, dispropotional growth 
processes develop a tendency tosrards 
‘crisis', which means at least a tem¬ 
porary disruption of the growth pro¬ 
cess. 

Apart from the share of marketed 
surplus changing as a result of the 
nature of the growth prdceu there is 
also the related queltion of the terms 
of trade which we have also noted in 
our general discussion.'* 

On this question four factors may 
be regarded as particularly important, 
technology, relative'betor endowment, 
market form and ownership pattern of 
land. To the extent that product 
markets are considered to be perfect 
and a perfectly competitive lease 
market for land services is being 
postulated, we have the Ricardian 
situation where the ultimate rate of 
growth is zero even though its 
approach can be postponed for a long 
time to come by means of a sequence 
of land-saving Innovations. The me¬ 
dium-term growth rate depends on the 
strength of historical diminishing 
returns on the one hand and pro^- 
sities to save of the tent owners and 
profit receivers, on the other side. 

However, the problem of demand 
deficiency is assumed away in tradi¬ 
tional treatments rather than demon¬ 
strated because of the reliance on the 
assumption that savers are necessarily 
the same as investors or. alteroatively, 
by evoking the presumed equilibriat- 
ing role of the interest rate. 

In the Indian context, neither of 
these assumptions listed above to 
validate Say's law holds. Furthermore, 
there are important departures from 
the assumption of perfect competition 
in the product markets, including 
even agriculture, after price support 
operadoos were accepted as a pan of 
the rules of the game since the late 
sixties. Finally,' one cannot assume 
that the Indian land market bears any 
similarity to Ricardian assumptions, as 
Richard lones pointed out even in the 
IglO’s.** 

All these imply that the terms of 
trade between Industry and agriculture 
cannot be any longer regarded as 
corresponding to the ratios of margi¬ 
nal costa of productioo. Rather timy 
should be refuded at least fas part as 
political paramsten," 

lUs tanpUes diet sre can bave a gene- 
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rgl deterioratioa in the cUstribution of 
incomes, arising partly from a diileren- 
tial distfibucioo of output ytwv intre. i 
sectorally and partly from differentia] ‘ 
incidence of price changes inter-sec. 
totally. These consideiatiooa suggest t 
that the ‘demand* problem may arise 
in os much as the force of overol - 
inducement to invest may not In . 
matched by t^e capacity to save. Thh 
can, of course, go either way in prln. 
ciple. 

In the Indian context, however 
inducement to invest on the part o 
private investors is significantly aflec 
ted by the behaviour of publit 
investment. The critical role of tin 
State as an investor and the dual rol 
of State investment in snstainbi) 
demand as welt as creating capacit; 
is not envisaged in the simple Ricar 
dlan model nor in the Marxian irheaei 
of expanded reproduction. The require 
ments of agricultural growth in tb 
Ricardian schemes could be largelf 
defined in terms of the amount o 
‘corn’ that was directly or indbacti' 
needed for producing a unit of ‘com 
This was because the role of fixe< 
capital in agriculture was relatively 
minor one, at least conceptnall^ 
‘Capital’ largely meant advances t^ 
‘labour* along with the ‘seed corr' 
that was planted. I, 

Marx, of course, fully allowed tq’ 
the role of ‘fixed capital’ in the fora' 
of instruments to assist labour. Bw 
be was dealing with a situation wbert 
the pressure of ruthless competltio 
was supposed to lead to a situation < 
growing capital intensification In agr 
culture with a predominantly labor 
saving bias, Qrowth of agricukun 
output took place through mechansst 
tion which was also correlated with 
growth in the size of farms. 

In the Indian case, facts of derac 
graphy and compulsions of an agn 
climatic character require dilierei 
types of investment in agricultur 
which include prominently items sac 
as irrigation, fertilisen, better seed 
pesticides, etc. Some of these eapit: 
inputs such as irrigation works ofle 
require to be organised on a very larg 
scale which makes state interventio 
essential. Along with these yiek 
increasing inrestmenta, there is tl 
need for investment in infrastructui 
such as transport and electricity whk 
enlarge the market and provide 
suitable energy base for sostaiiie 
growth, 

Itansformlng agriculture, thataler, 
maans grovring public i n vei f fii 
Invotving a suitable mix at dtooefi. 
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' prodnctire ctpltil and social oveitiead 
CacUlties. While, in principle, this 
form at inrettment planniog can do 
the job so lar as raising agricultural 
groerth is concerned, the question of 
how the public investment is to be 
tnaaced becomes a crucial factor 
specific to India. Among the neces¬ 
sary conditions, one must have a 
mechanism for channelisation of a 
part of the growing agricultural sur¬ 
plus into State hands. Herein lies a 
possibility of a major hitdi between 
the increased capacity to save of the 
..^.farmers who have benefited, a rdative- 
ly small group, and the capacity to 
invest on the part of the State. The 
problem, of course, gets more compli¬ 
cated if the capacity to save on the 
part of those who have benefited from 
public investment can be maintained 
only on the basis of an ‘administered 
' price system' which diverts investment 
away from directly productive ehan- 
'' nals into investment In holding stocks. 
’Furthermore, an extra amount has to 
lie deducted from the potential savings 
3/ the public sector in the form at 
■ rabsidies for political reasons: urban 
' Mnaumers have to be provided with 
^foodgralns at relatively stable prices 
l^sven when the food has to be procur- 
jj^-ed at rising prices. 

it may, however, be argued that 
*' krowing agricultural production makes 
if .ts contribution to the exchequer In- 
, '^Urectly by increasing income and 
lence capacity to pay taxes through its 
“ laekward and forward linkages. How- 
iver, this does not very much change 
I he overall dimensions of the problem 
i w Its nature. 

The accompanying Table demonstra- 
es the extent of the gap between 
capital formation’ and ‘saviiig’ on a 
let basis which had to be bridged by 
■esort to draft on private savings, 
breign assistance and 'deficit flnanc- 
. ttg'. The figures in the table pertain 
o the years froea 1060-61 to 1071-72. 
^ rhe Table reveals die situation as it 
■’ ndsted upto 1971-72. However, there 
' a no reason to doubt that the same 
rend persists until now.'* 

> For our purpose, it is sufficient to 
lote that in future, if the growth 
' nomentum acquired In the economy 
n the last few years has to be sus- 
ained, the problem of financial Intcr- 
nediation it going to be more acute 
lecause the disproportionate relation- 
' lUp between costs and prices is no- 
vfaere more serious today than in 
< Mdilic enterprises almost across the 
I icnrd. On the other hand, the share 
rf snbsidies in the expenditure of 


public sector has gone up from 5.9 per 
cent in 1970-71 to 9.6 par cent in 
1876-77, whereas the cmnblW share of 
interest on public debt, subsidies and 
current transfers has gone up from 
20.8 per cent in 1970-71 to 26.8 per 
cent la 1976-77. During this period, 
it is of interest to note that taxes as 
a percentage of total net product have 
also gone up significantly. 

Thus, we can say that ooe of the 
basic problems In maintaining demand 
as well as creating capacity to take 
care of the requirements of growth is 
to work out a framework of monetary 
and fiscal policy that restrains growth 
consumption expenditure In upper 
income brackets, diverts a part of their 
savings to the State and allows for 
growth of consumption in lower 
deciles. 

It is, however. Important to note 
that in so far as realised savings in 
the private sector depend on the 
extent of public expenditure managed 
through deficit financing and indirect 
taxation which leads to an upward 
bias in prices, the distribution of 
incomes is worsened, which tends to 
do the opposite, ie. reduce consump¬ 
tion demand where it should not and 
promote it where it has little leverage 
in terms of demand for staples. 

It is rmly to the extent that public 
Investment expenditure becomes more 
labour-intensive that, via an employ¬ 
ment effect, one can expect to partially 
offset the dlsequalising process. We 
know, however, that of late govern¬ 
ment investment has taken partly the 
from of building up inventory of 
finished products, especially food. 
This has, however, bad the effect of 
accentuating the inequality between 
surplus farmers and those who are 
net purchasers of food in rural aeas. 
To keep up effective demand for food 
in such a situation would, then, 
require at the least a public works 
programme. The latter has to be so 
demgned at to meet both requirements 
of demand as well as of additional 
capacity creation. That there are 
obvious limits in this direction is 
shown by the fact that during a period 
when food surpluses piled up signifi¬ 
cantly, the outlay on irrigation was 
increased proportionately to a much 
lesser extent. 

While the pattern of public invest¬ 
ment can play an important role in 
Indian agriculture, on the demand 
aide far mote significant effects can be 
obtained in a long-run sense by 
changes in agrarian relations. Ip 
Japan during the fifties, it is generally 


agreed that among the significant 
factors promoting demand wu a 
reduction in land-owner’s rent conse¬ 
quent on Implementation of land 
reform laws. In India, so far as public 
pronouncements go, change s in the 
distribution of incomes in the counby¬ 
side requiring reforms of various sorts, 
starting from tenancy regulation and 
greater unionisation of rural labour 
to more ambitious programmes of 
land reform, have often been mention¬ 
ed. However, it is not clear that 
much has been achieved on the field. 
It is symptomatic of the situation that 
while the net availability of cereals 
per capita per day has gone up from 
403.1 gms in 1970 to 427.8 gms in 
1978, procurement has gone up from 
6.71 million tonnes In 1970 to 11 
million tonnes in 1978. In 1976 the 
corresponding figures were 406.6 gms 
and 12.85 million tonnes, respectively. 
During the entire period 1970-78, the 
amount released through the public 
distribution system has not exceeded 
11.74 million tonnes. An average for 
the period as a whoie will be slightly 
below 10 million tonnes annually. 

These figures are broadly Indicative 
of the fact that while bad years cause 
great strains on the puUic distribu¬ 
tion system nec^tating large-scale 
imports of grain, good years do not 
lead to any expansion. This is partly 
as it should be because for the affluent 
in a good year It makes littie difference 
whether he buys from a fair price shop 
or from the open matket when prices 
ate more or less the same, but it Is 
equally clear that this function, how¬ 
soever bnportant it may be, has little 
to do with widening the market. 
Investment in p roo ur esnent operations, 
then, reduces to a form of investment 
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Year . 

Capital 

Fotmttioii 

Saving 

Deflct 

1960-61 

1021 

309 

-712 

61-62 

1038 

363 

-675 

62-63 

1306 

408 

-898 

63-64 

1501 

539 

-962 

64-65 

1714 

611 

•1103 

65-66 

1967 

592 

-1375 

66-67 

1853 

407 

-1446 

67-68 

1999 

355 

-1644 

68-69 

1810 

522 

-1288 

69-70 

1846 

645 

-1201 

70-71 

2346 

822 

-1514 

71-72 

2759 

804 

-1955 


Souro*.- Uma Datta Boychoudhay and 
Pratap Narain, “Current Na- 
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(jabut dowmmrd ditnie In train 
pricaa to fu u the producer U oon- 
eemed. While one need not mlnlmiie 
the importance of this inveitment from 
the social point of view, one has to 
recognise it for what it is and .not 
expect the mechanism to serve as a 
soludoo of the farm surplus absorp¬ 
tion problem by providing the needy 
with the required amount of grains. 

It may Iw argued that increasM 
in agricaltural output, even when diey 
are confined to relatively bigger pro¬ 
ducers, have many iulvantages throng 
the linkage effect on the economy. This 
is partly true in as much as increases 
in output can allow for import subati- 
tutiop in grains, generate dpmand for 
locally produced induat^ products 
and provide tbe bo^ for satdngs, and 
therefore contribute to the growth 
process. But the crucial question is the 
cost at which these gains are being 
achieved. If public investment that is 
needed for this purpose is being 
financed tbrou^ deficit spending and 
to a larger extent by taxation of neces¬ 
sities, which reduce the reel wage rate 
through induced inmeases in prices, 
then a part of the gains of growth is 
being offset by a deteriorating distri¬ 
bution of Income. In other words, in¬ 
crease in savings which matches the 
extra investment U going to be in 
part inflation-induced, which can lead 
to additional distortiona in the ptxtduc- 
tive structure. 

We have no precise information on 
the distribution of incomn which can 
he utilised to throw light on the ques¬ 
tion of how the increase in the rate of 
domestic savings hss been brought 
about in recent yean. 

We know from the data publlsbed 
l)v tbe CSO diat the implicit price in¬ 
dex of net domeotic product has, risen 
From 100 in 1B70-71 to 165 in 
1076-77. This information, along with 
such other information that we have 
about the decline in the share of labour 
income in the value added the or¬ 
ganised sector from 71.2 to 664 over 
the same period, whereas tbe fact 
that for the unorgonlaed sector the 
distribution of factor Inooinca haa re¬ 
mained olmoit unchanged, is coniistcnl 
with the Inference that at least a pert 
of tbe increase in foe aavings rate has 
been bought about throng reduction 
in the oonaumptkm levela of foe poorer 
sections of our society wUoii con^, 
of agricnltural labonren, mall ftrmert, 
urban unorganised labw, etc. How¬ 
ever, ahemative txplanations are also 
coBceivabla alfoon|d> ih<y do oot look 
as probable. 

lo foil oositext, it is also w orth w hile 


to refer to tbe very extensive Uten- 
ture on rtiral poverty. We have the 
noant letnlta of AhiowtUa which show 
that even in the case of Punjab and 
Haryana, tbe percentage of pc<^ 
living below tbe ‘poverty line’ haa not 
declined even though agricultural net 
value added per peraon baa gone up 
very abatply over tbe period 1B60-61 
to 1973-74.“ At the all-Iadia tevaL 
too, there has been no significant 
decline in the proportion over foe 
yean, wbifo ImpUta an focteaac in 
absolute numbers .over all tbeee years. 
While then are many who would go 
beyond Ahluwalia ia suggasting grow¬ 
ing knmiserisation, hit data also do not 
snggeit that a mwe incraaee in net 
output of agricultnral sector per capita 
leads to' an automatic improvement in 
the standard of living of foa poorest 
segment of rural population- 

Can we infer from the above pieces 
of information that the home market 
problem is quite a serious one lea 
India? Not necessarily, unless we have 
looked into the factors governing in¬ 
vestment demand. Here we note that 
iMth public and private investment 
have been increasing. Although when 
one takes into account foe fact that foe 
implicit price deflator for grots fixed 
capital formation has increaaed more 
sharply than the overall net domesUe 
product deflator, part of the recorded 
increases may be optical in diancter. 

What then are the prospects for 
sustained growth? Here we should note 
foe fact that the government is finding 
it necessary to resort to an increasing 
extent to borrowings. The data given 
in the latest *Econo(nic Survey* bear 
out fois trend and there is no rvidettce 
that this process is going to reverse 
soon. Furthermore, foe private cor¬ 
porate sector is also finding it treoes- 
sary to borrow increiiingiy from the 
household sector. -Reduction of cor¬ 
porate sector's capacity to finance its 
investment from its internal saving is 
a fact which can be explained tbrou[fo 
a combination of factors in whifo 
government's ittability to raise public 
inveitment sufficiently plays an imper- 
fonl role along with foe changes in the 
pattern of financing cepitd expenditure 
decision. Thus we ^ back to foe ques¬ 
tion as to bow ' long foia patten qf 
development can confonic. It ia not 
impassible that go v enm e at’a abiUty to 
tap (immhold savingi will dedine 
sharply if inflaffonaty expectatioits be¬ 
come prumliieat In that contexf, 
while public aovingi will Atmlnlvh for- 
foer due to upward aaealation in wagee 
and aalaiiti and a larger lubstdy harden, 
the net aecntlaa af,depoeitt win 
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alodoen implying a diaage in foe' pre¬ 
ference pattern of eioct racelveia. 
Hence tbe p r oo esa of Rnancial inter- ‘f, 
mediation, even with ite In-bnilt bias. 
will cease to be effective in a sitaattaa 
of expected inflation. 

With weather cydta playing tWr ' 
usual role and instability in foe farter- 
national economle errviiianment, the 
cushion currently svsilalUe like food 
and foreign exchange may not stay too 
long, necessitating cut-backi in invaat- 
ment. Such on outcemt la rendered aU 
the more likely because ot foe Urge in¬ 
crease in liquidity which has taken 
place from govemmejtt'i own bud¬ 
getary operationa over the last several 
yean. 

Multiplier efiiect of reduction in 
public investment will lead to emv- 
gence of further idle edacity in coi¬ 
tal goods sector and push down tire 
giou profit margin becanst of the 
possible inenaae in overhead charges 
and the prices of raw materials. There ' 
can be possibly some increase fat 
demand for industrial ptxrdBcta needed 
for residential constmetien which can 
lead to capacity bottlenecks in certain 
sectors, such as cement, special types 
of steel, etc. In addition, there can be 
some increase in demand for container ^ 
durables, a possibility which has been 
noted by marry. 

We have neglected in this disnniion ^ 
the qurstion of export growth. TUs U ' ’ 
because a reasonably complete onalyaU L 
will have to take into aoconntt recant ^ 
developments in the intematicaal 
economy which we carmot ' diacine 
within tire fompeas of foe preient 
note. Seoondiy, while the share of ex¬ 
ports in current prices has gone trp in 
recent >'eBrs, this has been due to e 
conjuncture of several accidental fac¬ 
tors. Unless something of the nature 
of a big structural break is postulated, 
for which there is as yet no evidetree, 
it is quite unlikriy that exports can 
play a dimensionally critical role given 
tbe rutoxe of the country’s retooiee 
endowment and sue. Fourthly, if foe 
gbvemment't commitments to village 
and cottage induatrist along with Its 
declared objective of meeting the re. 
quirementa of krw end poverty are to 
be implattented, export strategy will 
require suitable alteration whose out¬ 
lines are not yet avaiUble. 

IV 

Is there any specific sense in which 
we can then sty foot we have d maikat 
problem today which suggexti a quali¬ 
tatively d iH ere n t situatiao frtnn whol 
prevailed in the fiftiei and mid-eixtieaf 
Aigumenti baaed on '■biointe fanasiacri. 
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tHHqlf ar* iAvoM to aappact the 
i m Mni 4»t m ar» iteod' ititib a naw 


rioutlaa. TUa taar waH hava baen 
tnia ia eotalp patta of tha oonntry 
but tba ilata lanild apt aapport a dawla 
humiavlMtioa tbatit on tha aoala of 
tha ooontry aa a irfiole aMwogh it 
wonht ha granted the total aum- 
bar of •aba rfut a l y’ poor paoplo baa bean 
going qr ovar tha .yaara Boa oonaidar- 
iug dw d at a dor i Uoii in tha amplojr- 
maot aifuatiaa ovar the econom y aa a 
whole which la ofloa comm af ni a d upon, 
It could be argued 'Aat ‘aCeotual de¬ 
mand' for labour la not Incraaaing or la 
In cr a aalng alorady even nfaan and where 
out^, evadaliy agrioaltural onlpiit, 
baa' laaeated at aignUcent lalia. Hita 
would fuggaat Aat i^Mur abaoqitlaa' 
la taUog place in agripnltuM at a vary 
alow rate which la creiding along with 
a natural growth of rural populatiao a 
larger reaerva army of labour. Thla 
ingallaa two p oaal b Utttea. A growing 
pniitfaratlan cd footlooaa labour aa boa 
been happaaing in the Eaatem ragioa 
which, through migration, can keep 
down wagea even in proqierout rural 
areaa, thereby preventhig cny ligniflr 
cant change in the dietiibutlon of fac¬ 
tor incomea. Secondly, it could mean 
a oompentating incraate in thn tiae of 
Oepartment I where labour diaplooed 
from agriculture can find pcoAiotive 
employment. If, food aurptusoa are 
emerging and mm are ‘in turplua,' we 
rould ham in prindplo wit nrme d much 
larger growth ratee of Inveitment, thua 
bifplng to pnn t a a t a tUng la^ of 
domaatio demand. Unfartunataly, in 
the initial period of now agrioaltural 
strategy dating from tb* late aiiitiei, 
public i nv ea htr ant waa ki^ «■ a whola 
on a low key while gorwipmemt erttaced 
the area of priot aupport opew H oga. 
Thua the atate bad to amuma • now 
aad Important tola ia dm maHagtion 
of lurplna prodnoad per atesi as <lie- 
tinguidiad ficom ita earlier role of let¬ 
ting up indnatrief in key aeotori for 
ralthig the productivity per wotkar. 

In the initial ikgggM .of e f eetiva 
financial IntermedUglMfi #•» hUg 
•ary for mobilUng magi, aeghtfa .(n 
produetlva invaatnjigl, oagagity gk in- 
vcat by publio igeiglai '-|gd depMlgd 
along widr die te'eapa'tuglgtiad . 

by an advaraa movtment'ln the torttia 
of trade igaiait die aOMgrlenltnral 
sector. In the aavegtiaa npto UTS-Td, 
the aoonomy aapgdeaoed n aeries of 
>bo^ sndt as war, 'Aoni^d, a sharp 
deterioration in tmrmm of 

trade, remlting la a ptlee iaffaitloa 
nbidi ledlraeted *irpmw away t«p«- 
fat un m ip aid aed ladnrttial 
*01*0 famietn arho wetn net 


pur^iaan of food, agdepttunl labou- 
ran, ate. HoaadMld levbvh mpeoialiy 
fin a nci a l lavfaig in tha fona of net 
accretion of dapodta, bowawer began 
to dlqilay a buoyancy which they hove 
conthitied to er^pottod meon- 

wliile aignlficantly by nmlttancei from 
ebtoad. In the moentitno, however, the 
gove r n e icnt'i newly acquired role in 
wiving the reallaation pi^lem bat alio 
Incraaaed. It baa been inatrumerttal. in 
preventing a fail in pricta ia the 
economy in yoiia of idmiy. Thla is 
Shown by the fact t^t the implicit 
d afl a t or for finoi oonamptioD a^en- 
dtture has been going up, which is 
ptobobly a morn aocurato ureaanrn ot 
the coat of living. Mcarrwhilc, of course, 
the economy has acquired certain aa- 
lati auefa as food atocki and faueign 
exchange reiervee. 

The culmination of drla proceai haa 
been reached in. the teat three ytait 
Vlim investment has fallen short of 
savhige, suggesting an apparent inabi¬ 
lity to abaorfa higher levels of invest¬ 
ment. While this phase can be called 
a ‘demand constrained* one in a fairly 
sfraigbt-forward sense, there Ja little 
teaion to believe that such a conjunc¬ 
ture will last much longer. 

Should a couple of harvnta prove 
inadequate and oil prkiae InoTvaia fuf- 
ther, there can be a very big change 
in the ecommic scenario wfaldh will 
almost certainly compel reduction in 
the rate of growth of public inveit¬ 
ment for a fresh stretch of tiine. This 
will imply a stowing down in the over- 
sU rate of growth of find cipltal for¬ 
mation and consequent lodnctioii in the 
rate of esnploynienr creation and slow¬ 
ing down of the growth of demand for 
major industrial products with tha 
pnsnlMe exception of certain consoanas 
durables. 

In a' long-term aenae, the demand 
proUem is thus much b if lai viewad as 
an important tendency that has got 
built into the syitem rather Aan as a 
profec ti e B of die eipeitegai of dm lias 
few peers. Structurdly apeaking, the 
faetora dsM tend to pndte '‘demand 
Jefiole n ey* ia lalattve tenaa. baya a lot 
M do widi a growhig etgidily la th* 
rtn wi u te of pslea* a i nn ^li ^ tha 
economy, both agrlenttaial and iado- 
atrlal, with an upward tiaad Impettad 
throuidi a highly pnrtnlail le monetary 
poUcy, insufficimit ga aa tati oa of 
employnient opportnaitiii, ehsenra of 
bargaining power oB tha part of rnril 
poor, and the myopic daticter of 
peivate inveetmmt. On the ether hand 
tfarou^ it! oommandiag poeltioB in Ae 
procea of fiiiendal taternindiaTion, the 
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State has acquired an ebillty to iavait 
tlgniflcenUy ia e i ce m of iti savfaifk ' 
Thia, along widi aa laetaaaing inflow cf }. 
Cosaign aid, can heap the rate he- V 
veahneat at a higher level dian wenid 
have baaa poaaible othowise. F l ow aw , . 
•a we have seen, there is aa inheaent , 
elament of iaatability about ineb a 
proceu of grawtli, wfaid can be aaaily 
aggravated by axogeaoua factors. Baai. ; 
daa, viewed ia the long-tua asoat, 
suob a ayatem cannot p naaaaa the Idiid ' 
of dynainlim that marks pruttuaas eS 
capital acenmnlatioa which are baaed 
on rapid abeception of labour into tela- . 
tivaly more psodnetive work and/cc ' 
penult tael wages to faictaise in taosa 
of thoec goods whose coats dedhie is - 
a resnlt of capital acomaaladao. 

In the ab ee nr i of tfaew ticnda, tha 
proceu of growth is not only lihsfy to 
be Inequitabla but elao a elow ana ai 
well. It Is in the nondwaattea of tfama 
two (eatuiai that the main depatturea. 
fnan the ‘daaiical model' lie, and das 
source of the market problem has In be 
Uicated, 
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Relations”, Frank Ckas. 1977. . 

14 The figures for reoent ydaa hawa 
bean #ven In CSCPa reoeot publi- 
catloo (1979): 

fRi in' orocat, ounant prlaai) 


Not Domaftic 
Capita] Formation 

(1) 

Saving 

(2) 

1971-72 

3168 

768 

1972-73 

8611 

740 

1073-74 

. 4815 

1068 

1974-75 

8978 

8448 

1975-78 

7754 

2829 

1978-77 

8127 

3196 


15 See M S Ahhiwalla. "Bnrsl poverty 
and Agricnltnral Peifbimanoe m 
India”, Jonmot of Daoelopinafit 
Stedisr. 1978; pp 298-323 and 
other Mferahees dted Aarela. 







^ Private Corporate Sector 

' ' . ' : V 

and the Indian Economy 

A Study in ReUtiTe Growth, 1931-76 


India hat nmm bam 0kott^ a pirtod of co ntp et l Uco capltidim. In tA« patl foreign domina¬ 
tions, feudal relations m agnctdture, loch of incentiDe for domestic industries, and the existence, oftm 
with the encouragement of the coioniid power, of a host of ntonopoUes ifoctl, regunud or national) 
in trade and finance, constituted effectiee barriers to the emergence of capitdUsm. 

The end of dir ect cbtoeid rule and the formd dboBthn td landlorditm in the poet-indepen¬ 
dence era did not signify a radktd brerdc with the past: Neo-cdonud exploitation of the country 
continues unabated, wUle a muted form of feudalitm or eend-feudeStm predominates in (A« runi 
areas. The purchaetng power of dte mdeeee remaint as low as ever, so that there is no scope ududeoeoer 
for a sustained tndwMal upsurge. 

With an eye to quick profits and contrci over the labour proceee, monptdy oOfMti, which mu 
already mH-entrenrhed, found corttampormy Western tediuology much too rdtractlee, even g in Ae 
pr ocees induetrial employment and Ae Site of Ae home market got narrower, and Ae country became 
financiidly and techrwlogjiccSly more dependent on Ae mafor foreign powers. Moret>t>er, monopoBdte 
in India have genorcBy beOn dUa to retain or oxpattd their market power not so much by superior 
economic efficiency, but by oontooUng Ae supply raw materUe and krtarmadiatee through (Mr 
intimate links with the State machinery at various lends, restrictive setting practices designed to Asst 
out mudler firms, and an easy access to cheap institutiond finance. 

For dl Aese reasons, monopdy asfdtdl in India bears a doeer family resemblance to pro- 
industrial monopolies Aon to corde mp orray monopoly capitalism in the West, and constitutes, along 
unth semi-feudalism and neo-colonialism, one of the trudor obetades to Ae transformation of India ^ 
along oapttdist lines. ■ ' i 


btradudfoB 

VSTEMATIC stiidiei on ocmntry-wiu 
MDopoly houfet in India were plon- 
ered b>’ R K Hazari. After painitak- 
ig reieaich Into the pattern of ooatnd 
terciaed fay one family or groop of In- 
Eatoti fae WBi able to idoitify 20 laise 
ouies which contrdlod a algnlficant 
ut of the private oorponte > seelor 
.«r the yean 1051-58. latter, the 
lonopofits Inquiry Comminion (MIC) 
ae act up by the government; one d 
t tiaka waa to examine the proiUe of 
Kiustriea under the control d mono- 
□ly houses. Relevant data were oom- 
iled (or the year coding on March 31, 
304. Another official committee, the 
iduitrial lioenaing Policy In^ry 
far mnl t t ee, iVLFlCy doo covered the 
Ole territory for 1006. Thli last work 
ns extended to Mardi 1008 by B Dutta 
' the Department of Oompany Affain 
ICA). Presomabiy, the same ap pr o ach 
as foUowed - In' two further offiO^ 
aimates pertaining to March 1071 and 
iatfah 1672, a jgi yi c tlv aly. With the 
wing of die MoaopaUn and Rntric- 
u Tkmie PncdcM (MRTP) Act, 1980, 
nr seta of Bgtuea for the moiiopoly 
■oMs dttemliiad accatdinf to oee- 
m 28 of the Aet. were pmmiM he¬ 
rn the Lok SaUie at diftnat them 


covering calendar yesra 1000 and 1072 
to 1978. 

In Section 1 some of thaac data' eta 
hIdiUdtfad. However, owing to con¬ 
ceptual and odier dl f erencea daa data 
■re not homogeneous In efasnctn’. ThU 
qneadon is examined at some length 
In Section II. In the foUovring Sartlon 
we have sttenqrted oor own cedmates 
for 1968 and 1908; while dieae ore 
leas comptebanalve than the available 
onei, these ensure oo mp a r ibi U ty over 
dme. 

Changes in the abeolute size of 
monopoly houses are in thamaelvea of 
very great hiteRit. Moos crucial, 
however, ia their ndadve gi owdi or 
dedhie «i-a-ou odar leg me i d s of tha 
economy. Most perdomt here would 
be their share in the pr i v a te coipotata 
sector of which the monopoly bowses 
form in integral part Unfortunately, 
no official Sgoiea ai« cveflablB on die 
sixe of the fanner. Only sample 
figures, covering niually a varying pro¬ 
portion of the univarse, exist. In 
SecdoB IV we have boQt up a time 
series of the private eorporata sector 
asMtf. In Section V wt analyie tha 
changing shore of sWDoptdy hoosea fat 
iiwti* 

At thU point It la ma td i imdag that 


the volmne of aaseta may not be the . 
best indicator of size in a world of m 
infiatioo. For, die fixed conpoaent of ^ 
total aasets are valued at historical 
coats at the time of acquisition, 
msy be totally out of tone with 
current prioea used for die valuation 
of cnneDt stndo; hr other worda the 
elements going in& ‘assets' ate vahted 
in a non-iaiifnm manner theiahy 
detracting from die usefulness of the 
overall magrdbide. Seles, exdusive of 
rebates, excise, etc, or value-added 
would be a far mote appeoptiate 
variable. Except for a few yean jalex 
figures for monopoly bouaet are not 
available while there are no estimatca 
of valne-added at alL 
The dynasnki of monopoly laaets aa 
against tfaoae of the national economy 
is iho of acme Intereat Considering 
the avaJIsbiHty as well u the rdiabi- 
lity of data we have adopted a two¬ 
fold opprandi. The first is on indiiaet 
one. Having discussed the share of 
monopoly houses in the aseets of the 
private ootposate sector we go on in 
Section VI to eiamine the changing 
rote of the latter In the whole 
economy. Ihis exercise, wfakfa again J 
la of some intriiisic importanoe, wffl ^ 
ba panM out in ttnns of vahie^ddad 
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Dec Dec Dee Much Dec MVcbMercb March ^ 

1951 list 1951 1964 1966 l96g 1971 1972 190 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 



1) Tata 
KrU 
Malhtlal 

«4) 3 K Sin^ante 

(5) Thapar 

(6) la 
Baniur 
Scindia 

> Shriram 
Bbhrandiwala 

Acx: 

KMoekar 

lacaen and Toubto 
Walcband 

MaModra and Mahladra 
HMintan Lcwr 
Modi 

t) ^Sarabhai 

Macaeil and Mator 
KaMurbhai LalHiai 
TVS lyensar 

rrc 


0 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

<4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 



116 

285 

m 

418 

SOS 

585 

711 

104 

164 

180 

293 

458 

577 

687 

13 

16 

25 

46 

93 

136 

172 

29 

25 

30 

59 

67 

79 

113 

IS 

36 

43 

72 

99 

103 

137 

— 

— 

— 

37 

SO 

51 

119 

17 

45 

53 

78 

UM 

125 

150 

25 

48 

48 

47 

56 

65 

90 

12 

24 

27 

55 

74 

107 

137 

a 

49 

49 

77 

90 

106 

128 

2 

6 

6 

19 

43 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

W 

16 

— 

— 

13 

19 

20 

55 

81 

86 

106 

t 

12 

12 

20 

39 

51 

33 

~ 

_ 



« 

57' 

19 

73 

97 

— 

— 

_ 

50 

57 

63 


)3 

23 

23 

34 

51 

59 

— 


22 44 

31 34 


Bird Heitfers 

34 

39 

47 

60 

69 

79 

85 

KiUicks 


— 

— 

42 

51 

62 

85 

Soorabnuil Nagarmull 

— 



81 

96 

107 

— 

KUa^and 




35 

37 

40 

44 

Ooenka 




47 

6 S 

65 

79 

Sabqfain 

59 

79 

88 

68 

59 

80 

96 

ManinBum 

41 

110 

112 

ISO 

153 

174 

173 

Andrew Yule 

28 

27 

32 

42 

47 

54 

58 


506 

642 

667 

775 

9M 

418 

589 

627 

722 

905 

163 

184 

225 

233 

244 

82 

121 

147 

186 

210 

95 

136 

150 

168 

198 

125 

135 

143 

161 

178 

102 

125 

124 

150 

172 

70 

lot 

134 

151 

183 

110 

121 

126 

145 

I«6 

— 

46 


— 

117 

122 

134 

140 

141 

160 

57 

86 

lOS 

128 

129 

55 

79 

94 

116 

138 

95 

99 

119 

122 

127 

57 

58 

65 

98 

114 

— 

78 

— 

— 

105 

— 

58 

— 

— 

115 

53 

14 

88 

HM 

no 

87 

65 

120 

114 

97 

65 

79 

86 

101 

108 

33 

51 

69 

94 

103 

70 

75 

81 

100 

117 

— 

63 

— 

>. 

109 

55 

75 

68 

108 

119 


_ _ 67 «» 
_ _ 46 ^ 

- - 40 40 


Man; (1) Data in coloiims(l) and (2) refer to public limited companies only under each group. AU other columns Include private 

limited campaides as trail. Hotrever, femUng comnames are excluded throughout. . 

(2} Altboogh the MIC regarded SoonabauUNaacrmull and BIC as separate groups, the ILPIC clubbed them together under 
the farmer. Similarly, Macneil-Bariy and Bmny have been shown as cwejroup wfakh It now called Macneil and Magor. 
(3) Hazarl regarded Dalinia Sahuiain as one group: both the MIC and the ILPIC broke It up into three groups. Hence the 
fan hi the assets of Sahioain after I95g merdy reflects this changing coverage. 


Stmett: Columnt (l)-(3) ; Hazarl, ‘The Structure of the Corporate Private Sector*’, Bombay 1966. 

Colonm <41 ; Report of the Monopolies Inquiry Cbonnistion, Delhi, 1965. 

Column (5) ; Report of the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Commitfee, Delhi, 1969. 

Column (6) ; B Dutia in Company News and Notes. May, 1970. 

Column CD : As quoted'm Aurobindo Otaosh, Eeatfixic aid PoUdeal Wrtkly, tune 8, 1974. 

Column (8) .- At quoted hi A N Oza, The iBtairateJ Wtekly of lodh, S^enibm 18, 1977. 

Column (9) : Lok Sobha Unstarred Qumtion No 5739, Company Nawi aid Notii. August, 1977. 

Colurans (10,13 and: "Large Industrial Houms ; Assets, Turnover and Profit belbre Tax 1972, 1975 and 1976, ItU, 
14) November, 1978. 

Columns (II and : Lok Sabha started Question No 503, /Mf February, 1978. 


at current as well as constant prices. 
The second Is the direct method where¬ 
by the monopoly assets will he com¬ 
pared to the real tangible wealth of 
rlie country, both at constant prices. 

In .Section 7 the story is carried 
backwards. In terms of share capital 
the performance of the monopoly 
bouses ofs-u-ots the private eorpneate 
sector over the years 1B31 to 1971 Is 
examined. In the following Section 
are briefly ditcuised the twentieth 
oentuiy trends in ag g r ega te ooncentm- 
Bon in the advanced lUBitent ceun- 
Mca. The Bnal teeHaa aaetaiaji aome 


general abservationa on. the nature of 
monopoly caiHtal in India. 

I 

Aaetf of M o wgyo l y Bom m , 
ISSl-TB 

In Table 1 we present the flgures 
on total asMts of large monopoly 
faouaes thruu^ the yean lOfll to 1976 
as recorded by various autboritlaa. 
The groupe ire rankad according to 
(heir esseta In LOTS. All jpoupi with 
assets exoeediag Bs 100 crons in 1976 
aw Uftad as also those hppeariiig 


among the top twenty in die 1964 flat 
of MIC. However, a few of the groups 
cited by Hazarl are absent in our 
table due to thair relatively small 
slues in the recent past. 

It would nut be legitimate to make 
an infennoe about the growth of 
individual moiiDpoly houaea in 1961-76 
by looking at table. Blrstly, Ae 
1951 figures refer to ptdiUo Undttd 
companies within asdi group; to 
facilitate compariton, cobnin (3) indi- 
cataa the sanita of soeb ooinpantBi 
only, whBa oclnmn (8) Indiidsf the 
privets Umitad iiumia|il ii as vt«Bi 
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1964 

1972 

1976 

< 

1) TaU 

\ 

325 

642 

1138 

c 

2) BirU 

290 

589 

1122 

i: 

3) Mafstlal 

43 

184 

373 

(< 

») ITC 

55 

237 

360 

C 

n ICI 

38 

149 

306 

(I 

S) Hindustan Lever 

62 

188 

289 

C 

T) Thipor 

71 

153 

285 

0 

3) Shrbam 

60 

176 

271 

h 

(« 

(11 

)) Bufur 
)) J KlSinghanla 

65 

34 

143 

121 

m 

245 

1) Khatau 

14 

119 

215 

(i: 

E) Modi 

21 

94 

190 

03 

1) Sarabhai 

54 

96 

183 

04) Kirlockar 

21 

76 

180 

OJ) Brooke Bond 

_ 

t(M 

177 

(14) Dunlop 

— 

105 

173 

(17) ACC 

44 

94 

161 

08) Kastiubhai Lalbfaai 

26 

83 

158 

09 

1) Ihury 

19 

71 

156 

(20 

1) Ashok Leyland 

_ 

35 

151 

(21) BaJaj 

(22) TVS Iyengar 

29 

23 

83 

82 

147 

147 

(23 

;) Mahindra and Mahindra 

21 

74 

145 

(24) Walchand 

45 

103 

144 

(25) Larsen and Toubro 

9 

56 

136 

(26) Simpson 

(27) RalOs 

33 

24 

47 

65 

132 

120 

(28) Union Carbide 

16 

75 

118 

<P 

) Escorts 

7 

50 

117 

he 

1) &>drej 


49 

102 

(31) Macneil and Magur 

27 , 

50 

101 

(32) Shaw Wallace 

33 ' 

48 

101 


Source ; The •ame as in Table 1. 


tithin ee<ji group in 1958. Secondly, 
here were substantive dlSerences in 
he criteria adopted by Hazari, the MIC 
nd the ILPIC for inciusion or cx- 
luaion 'uf a particular cornpony within 
group; these would impair the 
nter le ooinparabUity between colunma 
3) and (8). In columns (9) to (13) a 
trict legal approach baaed on the 
IRTP was maintained; though this 
rocedure ensured greater inter se 
omporability, it further impaired 
omparahility with earlier estiniatea. 
'hiis the fall in asset values for sotne 
.Toupg Iretween 1906 or 1968 and 1969 
; not real, hut deflnitinnal. Further 
ome adjustments ate needed owing to' 
he natioiulisation of a few sectors, 
g. general insurance and coal. The 
ujor oonmiercial banita, toO; ware 
ationaliscd in 1969, but bimking assets 
re enduded from Table 1. The 
rroblems of compadson'over time will' 
>e discussed' at greater' length In n 
ater section. 

Ore gen^ limititiaa of the data 
iven In the tsbie may' be noted gt 
his atage. In 'each caae the amets 
lertoin to onmpaniea (gietBtlng within 
ndla. But it ia well known that Indian 
iig Btainaie hat also basa investing 
begad. Tfatnt la an thasnos of 


astlsfsctory information on this score. 
Furdier, apart from offidsOy sanction¬ 
ed foreign investments, it U widdy 
believed that many Indian monopoly 
houses (and others as weO) have been 
clondestiiwly accunmlsting vast smns 
in foreign oounulea. The practice of 
underinvoicing exports end ovcrbivoic- 
ing imports is at least two decades 
old; the spurt in India's fcreigB trade 
since the early seventies diould have 
provided ample oppoitonlties in this 
regard. Although no roUable estiaiatet 
are available, the total of sudi funds 
siphoned of could well exceed e couple 
of thousand crocei of inpeea. The 
share of the monopoly bonees ia this 
total cannot be indteal^ ; bnt it would 
he sutprlfliig if it were found to be 
negligible. In short, the asMIs abown 
in Table 1 arc nnderstated, eepedally 
for the late Sixtlce and the eevenfies. 

With all tbeee caveats thrown in, 
let us look at tha peifonnance of some 
<4 the monopoly groupi. Since losing 
the top posiUmi to tha T^taa aoqietime 
In the iltiet, tlM Bfalas luasclacd e 
dose second tbrou^wut. Martin Burn, 
rinkfaig third t]iroaldt tite flftiee and 
sixties grew at a fsM pace till about 
1964, but then baotM 4|d)by. Then 
was a ssiira taterest hid ia the 


Indian Iron and Steel Co; tlwiilca to 
gove mm em intervention the hid faQsd, 
but soon afterwards the go v e r nment 
had to rmtiooiliae ail the mijor coao- 
panics of the groiq>. Andrew Yule, 
another large foreign group in Haxaii’a 
study was also token over by tha 
govennnent at around the same time. 
Then Bird-Heilgera was the leading - 
foreign coutrolled group in Hazari’s ' 
list for 1961. It had a lelativdy dow 
growth throu^iout and is now in finan- 
cial difflcultles with some of its anits 
taken over by the govermnent. 

Among the mott dynamic an, not 
the big two, hut the rdativtiy smeUet 
groups. The rise of Mafetlal is moat 
spectacular — from assets of a man 
Rs 13 crores in 1951 to Rs 3S7 crons 
in 1976, ie, a nearly 20-fold expan¬ 
sion. In growth rate Mahindra and 
Kirloskar occupy dm fcip poaitioai; 
starting from Bs 1 or 2 crores, in 1961 
they have since moved towards the 
top. Some of the foreign groups or 
companies like ICI, ITC, Larson and 
Tcubro also achieved fait growth. 
Ignored in all studies and reports npt» 
the early seventiea, the Bhlwandiwala 
group emerged as an important one in 
1972 with asaets of Rs 46 crores; since 
then it leaped into die lOtii potition fi, 
as the assets multiplied four-fold in 
as many years — a reeljy unique feat '' 
among the large monopoly groups. ^ 
The Modi group also fiued escep- ^ 
tionally -well 'with a 200 per cent rise t 
in 19^73 and another 100 per cent ^ 
rise in 1072-70. Dnring this lost phase * 
other very successful groups wen 
Birla, J K Singhanie, Kiiioekar, and 
Mahinibas. 

Lastly, in the mast recent list of big 
groupa one may note the very low 
rank of Soorsjmnil Nsgormull, Sshu- 
jsin, and Coenks groups. There is 
little evidence that these hove degene¬ 
rated so fist. Mom likely, the major 
companies nnder them ere not inter¬ 
connected in the sense of the MRTP 
Act As for the Sahujaina, the fell In 
Bsseta from ioSS to 1963 it due to the 
feet that Hazari dubbed together die 
bouses of Sahujoin and the two Dal- 
mias, while the MIC and the lUPIC 
considered them as dure separate 
entities. 

Next in Table 2 we present the tom. 
over figures of the big groups for 
three hrnefamark yean; for other yean 
no such data are available. While e 
compariion between the figures for 
1972 and 1976 is peimiadbic. aaeae 
adjustments are needed to bring tin 
lOM data in line with the later oaSL 
Even in the absence of such adjntt- 
msat e attaightforwsrd compeksen 
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LIFE CAN HAVE A SERIES OF UPS AND DOVm 
YOU NEVESt raiOW! 

Take gfurd under any of ANDHBA BANi^ mdHjfie adtemet. 


GRUHAKALEA 
ANASAHAYA 
RSHAKA SAHAYA 
SAMKSHEMA 
KALPATARUVU 
BHACYALAKSHMI 
SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME 
FOR WOMEN 
KIDDY BANK 
SAMRAKSHA 
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THE ANDHRA BANK LTD, 
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T«U 3: NUMHtOTOOMPANnilMeUBWDNimMoNOMUrOROUHBVHAZAKI, MIC, ILPIC AND MRTP 



Hamri 


MIC 


lunc 



MRTP 


Tout 

Sub- 

aub' 

group 

B 

Total iub- 

gi^ 

C 

Totai 

Sub- 

group 

D 

Sub¬ 

group 

E 

Total 

Sub¬ 

group 

F 

Sub¬ 

group 

O 

(I) 

CD 

(3) 

t4) (« 

(« 

0) 

(8> 

(9) 

00) 

(11) 



AamrVUi 

37 

9 

2 

29 

1 

30 

0 

1 

- 



1 

teamv 

BMStOgws 

100 

47 

26 

9 

20 

7 

81 

63 

14 

4 

78 

S4 

2 

2 

IS 

4 

44 

26 

53 

58 

10 

5 


BMa 

280 

ISS 

137 

147 

21 

185 

32 

36 

70 

14S 

17 

<4 

DahnlaSahidain 

99 

31 

St 

49 

6 

4P 

3 

8 

1 

28 

0 

/a 

Indnfilngh 

13 

S 

2 

7 

0 

6 

1 

— 

•— 

— 

— 


IKSMuida 

32 

13 

13 

46 

3 

43 

1 

S 

28 

18 

6 



IS 

4 

4 

16 

3 

17 

2 

8 

14 

25 

8 



14 

2 

0 

24 

2 

25 

1 

16 

36 

18 

IS 

0) 

KMoekor 

7 

.0 

0 

10 

0 

13 

1 

1 

IS 

15 

3 

1) 

Mafetlal 

17 

3 

3 

2t 

6 

20 

0 

4 

14 

20 

5 

2) 

Mabfculni and Mabindra 

7 

1 

1 

11 

3 

16 

3 

s 

13 

7 

0 

3) 

Martin Bum 

19 

1 

0 

21 

3 

20 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4) 

SeehaifaM 

14 

7 

7 

13 

2 

13 

0 

2 

1 

10 

3 

5) 

SliapoQiii 

Shmam 

18 

9 

2 

4 

0 

3 

20 

IS 

6 

6 

21 

19 

3 

2 

8 

8 

14 

26 

4 


Tata 

S2 

7 

2 

S3 

5 

39 

10 

13 

32 

43 

11 

18) 

Theper 

42 

10 

S 

43 

13 

4» 

4 

16 

35 

34 

9 

19) 

V Ramekriehna 

11 

3 

2 

g 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

4 

4 

») 

WUchand 

IS 

2 

0 

2S 

13 

a 27 

1 

14 

20 

9 

0 


Mr; |) 


(4) 


For the OMeelni ct lub-group* A to O we the text. 

O nmimi lw Ibr Mich no euet data an alfeo bf the MIC or tb: ILPIC are not cotmtcd. 

Otxnp e n liie which wan farmed or acquired by the reepeaive troupe after 1958 ate not counted under tuhjoiip Cor E; 
corniiMtoiiding atUuthnaate «wn aum for luhtronp D. 

In the row far Dalmla Sahqiain we han abo faKhiiM mder (4) to (I) the companiet bdoniing to the two 

Dalmia troupe cooiidendaiiadepeiidantaaea by the MIC amt the ILPIC But inaDafaniu do not appear in the MRTP 


UU ct monopoty croM; under colomne (9) to (12) the data retbr to Sahiuain alone. 

See under TeUa 1. The data far the coltmm 'MRTP an tidtan ftom the official Uit at Undectalcinaa Registered u/t 2d 
or the MRTP Act. 19«9 by Otow (as on 31.12.78) 
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tween 1964 and 1976 may not be 
ogether mialoartlng 
As befdig, the gratqpa ^ ordered 
mrding to their renke in 1976. The 
Inrindea, baeldaa the special cue 
Jardine Handeieon, all with turn¬ 
er iweedlng Be lOO cnrw in 1976. 
Apart from the pra emtnenrw o( 
ta nd BUa, the la^ aocordiat to 
ee difar qnile maihedly tern dnae 
ordln g to emeta In the top ten 
det ITC and Hindustan Lenc 
nn into lha 4(h and die 6th poal- 
ne n epeot l n ly ; amotM dm top 20 
< be faond Bradw Bond, Dunlop, 
try and Aafadc Layland. It is iater- 
ing ibat all thue caeopaniaa or 
nqu an eidier iwtigB-eaatmllad or 
h. anhatintlal {oraign Uda, and 
oe exmipting TBndnilan Lent tgura 
ong the. top 96 in taama of aaaata. 
■ving aalda ICI, Odwr fan^- 
itroUsd or linhed traapt in Thhla 9 
lauaaw and Teabeo, lUBa, UMoe 
ihids, Esoorts, Ifacaaa and Magor 
1 Shaw Wallaoa. Tha batter padoN 
nee ct fcrdgn grotgpa fat tisiai of 
•a may ha coaaldtraj «o ha an 
Ucator of fdluoy* from a 

■Inen point of aiaw. 

and paitkateiy 
B vowth a«u wau aeWtuad by 


Eacorts (lex ttmea), Khatan and Laiacn 
and Toubro (15 tlma^ K3 and Uoffi 
(9 tlmei), Klrlotkar, Mody and Fairy 
(8 thnet), and ITC and Uaion Carbide 
(truer 7 tiniaa). Once aglia the large 
number of foreign coapaniee in this 
category ahotdd be noted. 

Coming to the lut period 1978-76, 
Aihok Layland expanded Re ealee by 
45 tinmi — an astoniiliing feat, indeed. 
Kirloakar, Larien and Toabno, J K 
SInghania, Escorti, nuiy Codn), lO, 
Macnail and Magor, and Modi — eadi 
managed to raiie thdr effiu by 100 
per cent or more. The giDw& of Blib 
and Mafadel wee by ovor 90 par cent 
At the opposite end Jsfdlne Heoder- 
sonb sales cmdnd from Be 177 exores 
to Be 88 GTorcs, and its rank from the 
0th to the 01et poaitlan. Wakhend and 
Unian Citblde tleo witneeoed s signi- 
Bcant wonaning of their lalgtiwe ranla. 

n 

n -W^n-W. 
fa 

VI 

It it not atypical diet eeds ti die 
studies on Ini^ monopoly boneea 
adopted a na iie wh at t UB e r e ht approadi 
in defining the contou r e of a house. 
Hsoari conoeived of a hotae u a oom- 
pla crsielning of Tnaor circia’ and 


'outer circia’ enmpanife The forsaer i ( 
refer to dmu oosnpaniea fax which i. 

sole or m^ciity oootrol vesta fas the ^ 

same deddon-making andiotity; an 
inner circle company may also have in 
it inother group participating in a 
uiln or tt y csgucBy- By oontxasT an outer 
cirde company is one in which the 
group coDcsmed bee at moet a 9fty- 
Ifty or more usually, e minoiily per- 
tic^iatian or, *Mtely looks aftn the 
manageaneot with only a nominal par- 
tidpatioa in share". Over thew com¬ 
panies the group *7101 a voice and a 
mateiial influeuce, but not the controL 
ing voice”.’ 

Wbat ia “cootrolling intereat”? It 
“fnay be defined os that interest 
which has snfSdent voting power, 
esercised directly or indirectiy, to get 
fcmnel senntinn or approval Irom 
sharefaolden far dedsiona wfaicdi it has 
already made for and on bdieH of (ha 
company eoooetnsd. *1110 oontioUing 
interaet need not hold tbs mefonty of 
equity capital except, when the owner¬ 
ship of duuwB is nanowly distributod 
or, when die group has entered into 
pertnwahlpe with other groups aad 
dmires to retain the mtioiUy blodc of 
iharti or, ea a matter of deUhacate 
pdicy'.* FVir compinfae with eddtiy 
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(«> hkUi 



MIC 



ILHC 



^u^-gioap C 

02) (12) 

gobpwip D 

03) Oa-) 

Subgroup E 

(14) (14') 

Sub-grcHip P 

(13) (13*) 

(1) Asdnw Yule 

56 

( 1.3) 

97 

(2.1) 

ISO 

( 3.2) 



w 

814 

(10.4) 

101 

( 1.0) 

1133 

(11.I) 

2832 

(17.8) 

Q) WHeOgen 

S86 

(9.8) 

10 

(O.I) 

283 

(4.1) 

3704 

(53.7) 

K) Birk 

674 

(2-3) 

13)3 

(3.3) 

1834 

( 4.0) 

15458 

(33.81 

m tWmUSMiqJMn 

121 

(1.2) 

207 

(2.3) 

417 

(4.6) 

4216 

(71‘3) 

(6) India Sinxh 

0 

(O.Q) 

29 

(2.7) 

29 

(2.7) 

— 


^ IKSlmJitok 

46) 

(7.8) 

IS 

(0.2) 

343 

( 5.1) 

553 

( «.3) 

(8) Kasturbhei 

64 

( 1.9) 

13 

(0.3) 

308 

1(6.0) 

674 

(13.2) 

P) Khatau 

713 

(31.1) 

103 

(41.4) 

3027 

C7S.7) 

14 

( 0.4) 

10) Kirloekar 

0 

(0.0) 

9 

(0.2) 

9 

1 0.2) 

655 

(15.2) 

11) MaktUl 

470 

(10.2) 

0 

(0.0) 

337 

( 3.6) 

2839 

(30.3) 

12) Mahindta aad MaMiuira 

32 

(2.6) 

33 

( 0.9) 

82 

(2.1) 

402 

(36 0) 

13) MaitinBum 

76 

(0.3) 

38 

(0.4) 

147 

(1.0) 

— 

— 

14) Sesbaaayee 

67 

(2.3) 

0 

(0.0) 

94 

(2.9) 

2234 

(68.3) 

IS) Sliapoofji 

386 

hl.4) 

126 

(5.0) 

1064 

(42.0) 

— 


16) Shrfiam 

337 

(6.1) 

3 

(0.1) 

343 

(7.4) 

964 

(13.0) 

17) Tato 

408 

( 1.0) 

733 

( 1.3) 

1261 

( 2.3) 

9343 

(18.5) 

18) Thapar 

791 

Ul.O) 

210 

(2.2) 

1814 

(18.9) 

4000 

(40.4) 

19) V RamkiishDa 

0 

(0.0) 

28 

( 1:5) 

28 

( 1.5) 

230 

(12.2) 

W) Wakhand 

2211 

(«.0) 

1 

( 0.0) 

3358 

(41.4) 

277 

( 3.4) 


8491 

(3.0) 

4881 

( 2.2) 

16218 

( 7.7) 

49419 

(27.0) 


lota: (1) Onlu mn (12') repraHats tlw pw r^nr of the asMts of luh-trDup C to total (roup assets Jo 1964. CoJuams (13'), (M*) 
and (IJ'j represent oocrespoadini perceotaaes for 1966. 

(2) For an etpUnalioa of sutHpoupe C to P see the text 


tpereed shares the oontroUing group 
uld bold u little ta 5 per cent of 
ml equity, eg, in Tatt Iron and 
•eL In laactlce, the contwJUng block 
a proportion of the total equity 
ried greatly, and eras usually nuich 
gher than 5 per cefnt 
As in all such etudica Haxati alio 
died the chain of hnldlnj orifcrkxi. 
nu if group X had a snafority interest 
company A and oompany A in turn 
d a majority In company then B 
IS deemed to be an inner circle 
■npany under X For outer oirde 
mpaniei the chain was broken 
ntiarily; if company A had a ndno- 
y interest la B, and B in turn had 
uiinority interest in C, while C had 
interest, majority or minority, in D, 
:n the company t> was not included 
the oniar circle of X 13011 third and 
her order connections oia mlaaclty 
mpanies wata Ignored.* 

Lastly, Haaui esneym r ng; ■'the 
idnclioa of sole oontnl, majority, 
. 50 , nrinority s«d *inidcr manage* 
af.' r .o mpa ii l ea from one another has 
erely esMutially on die appUca- 
n of arithmetic^ temuisr a J wi& an 
meat of dlaorimJaaddk, to ^ list of 
ttriiddeia. Ilda dlatitiotion cannot 
made mechanically in all oaa^ on 
" I>aaia of‘And percaneagea."* 
According to Hasatl, thsns ware 832 
■■Vchiat belongiag to ilm inner drde 


and 807 to the outer drde of the 20 
groups in ISSl; the corrtapoading 
figures for 106H were 888 and 18T. In' 
the outer circle totals SO companies 
were counted twice and 5 ware counted 
thrice in 1951 since tbaae belonged to 
more than one group. Similarly, there 
were 4 and 36 companiee in 1958 wbiefa 
were counted thrice and twice reepec- 
tively. 

The MIC report made a number ot 
rhangti in defining a b uM ne ia gnuip 
which was 'taken to cnmgirlse aD such 
ccncemt whid> ere subject to the 
ultiraate and decisive deeislonenaking 
power of the controlling intefcet in 
the group — the group master'. The 
CouimUsion wee eatefnl to 'aicertaln 
the subsCsncs of the oentroi and (did) 
not adhere to the deeming pmviiions 
■bout the ‘leme management and the 
sarhe group' ei contained la the Com- 
paniee Act'. Hazeri'j concept of the 
outer circle did iu>t Aid favour with 
tha Committee^ instead it conaeatiated 
on the inner circle group'of companies 
under each group maitar.* 

To a conaidenble extent Ae MIC 
relied on the ahfre«wserihip data to 
determine who owned the ma)ority 
ttodc. For tUe putpow along wiA the 
stockt owned by an Induatriellet, tbcee 
held by cloee reietiaae liks brotfaen 
and eons or daughters-ia-law indM- 
dualty or Jointly, waie d u bbed to¬ 


gether. Further the chein-cf-holding 
approach was maintained. But in a 
number of caies such teats were tncon- 
chiiive since no indiviAal or group 
held a majority of shams in a company. 
A number of altanetivee wsie eaidated. 
(1) If any group claimed to eontrol a 
company aad noDt disputed the cWm, 
that was ViiBleient. (2) If a oompany 
used the common group insignia, that, 
too, was daamad adequate. But the 
use of common servioe facilities Uke 
buiintsa premitwe, telaphone, etc, was 
not regarded as suScient. (3) If a oom- 
paay wai under a managing egenc)’ cr 
seemtaries and treasurers belonging to 
e group, the company was included in 
the group nnleas share-ownership 
clearly pointed otherwise. Thus Eaidr 
Rolling Mills was managed by Bird, but 
as a Tata aubaidiory it was put in die 
Tata group. Simila^, subsidiarUs ot 
foreign ccmpaniea were excluded from 
any Indian buaineis house ci'en when 
it had porficulariy dose lioks iciih one 
of the letter. On the other hand, be¬ 
cause of the manigenient or the com¬ 
mon hiexgnia yardstick, the. group 
mnster did not need to own i msjority 
ol sheret in each of the compe n ies un¬ 
der it. (3) Whenever a compahy wai 
Jointly controlled by mure than one 
group. It was excluded from any 
of theae groups. (4) In banks the exist¬ 
ing law did not allow anyone to oet^ 




,v 







But uqulpamnt aloim dots not nakt 
tn orgtnistiion. Ontvts tito hss 
outsttnding itchnioil tnd mtnigtriti 
skills built ovtrtht dteadts. Oittuis 
it pitying id mh in tht npid 
Induttritlisitlon of Inril 


QREAVES COTTON A CaOIX 


«aii6w • C(«nifl* > Mm'0«W • MMW 
MmidAtil-Btngthrt>Bltepd’tkutiimmt 
CAMigwA > Oxtin • Ccimbmn • Okmus 
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%)eolal Number Auguit WtO 


Aii*iT> wE i ax Y 


Tmu 4: OtowTH IN Aam oi MaNefa.v Otoun, I93846 ^Am 
A unnMnvi EmiiMa 


(Xt erora) 




1958 


1966 


Total 

(«) 

Total 

(2) 

Old 

Compa¬ 

nies 

(3) 

OU 

Oonqw- 
nies 
(D O 
(4) 

New 

Compa¬ 

nies 

(3) 

(!> 

ACC 

44.5 

72.2 

72.2 



(2) 

Biria 

114.8 

441.9 

358.0 

3.1 

83.9 

(3) 

Oosoka 

12.8 

47.5 

33.4 

4.4 

14.1 

(4) 

la 

11.5 

37.8 

29.1 

4.0 

8.7 


JKSinghania 

18.0 

56.0 

46.7 

10.7 

9.3 


Kasturiiiial Lolbhal 

19.5 

43.8 

43.8 


_ 

oo 

KiUick 

23.0 

48.7 

48.7 

12,8 



Kirioakar 

5.4 

42.8 

29.9 

0.7 

12.9 

(5) 

Malktial 

17.3 

78.1 

55.1 


23.0 

(10) 

Mabhutn 

n.9 

32.4 

20.3 

-w 

10.1 

(11) 

Martin Bum 

104.2 

144.8 

144.8 


-w 

(12) 

Sdndia 

45.4 

51.1 

51.1 



(13) 

Shrirara 

24.2 

58.1 

58.1 

_ 

— 

04) 

SooraimnH Nagaimull 

19.9 

66.0 

40.2 

3.4 

25.8 

(15) 

Tata 

295.2 

468.0 

455.3 


12.7 

(16) 

Thapar 

22.9 

62.7 

56.0 


6.7 

(17) 

Walchand 

29.0 

76.7 

76.7 

10.8 

— 


Total 

819.5 

1828.6 

1690.6 

59.6 

139.0 


Notes: (1) The totala ere tentative. 

(2) “Old” reflsn to comptnlei which were within the re e pe ethe sioups by 
1958, while “new” nton to thoee created or acquired tbice then. In Col (3) 
D 0«data gap, i e, the 1966 aiseti of old companies for which the 1958 
data could not be traced. 

(3) The 1958 asaets of Oocnka include Rs 0.4 crore on account of companlea 
excluded from the group betwecu 1958 and 1966; the corresponding- 
figures In Rs crores are 1.6 for Mafatlal, 0.3 for SoorajmuU NagaimuU, 
2.3 for Tata, and none for the rest. 

Sources: Summary balance sheet data as reported in various stock exchange directories 
noted fn the text. 


more than one per cent of votes irres¬ 
pective of the number of shares held. 
Although the MIC was oonvinoed from 
circumstantial evidence that at least 
two of the major banka had close Ihika 
with two groups, all banka were left 
nut of the pictnre. 

In short, the MIC was looking for 
unambiguous signs of group control 
and relied in all cases of doubt on the 
majority-of-sharea criterion. If it still 
had doubts, the companies were 
deemed to be Independent’ under¬ 
takings. A total of 2,290 companies 
supposedly belonging to 8S groups 
were examined. FV>r 1^16 companies 
the groups concerned admitted their 
own conttoL After a closer txamina. 
tion of tile remaining 043 cooipanies, 
the Commission conolnded thst 293 of 
these belonged to one group or 
another. For 6S0 the evidence waa ia- 
suffident and hence these were not 
listed. Also left out were 8 business 
groups indudiog the oompenles under 
them, dnee thtir asaats In 1068-34 am- 
ountsd to lass than Bs 5 ctorea. Tfana a 
total of 75 gnxqjt was presanted in tiw 
"OMtt tbata wMt 10 otbar iar 


dependent companies engaged in diver¬ 
sified activities esch’ with assets of 
over Bs 5 crores, gave an idea of the 
extent of country-wide ooocentration 
of economic power. 

The ILFICr utilised the WC report 
as its point of departure. For 55 houses 
appearing at Ifae bottom of the list, 
the composition indicated by the MIC 
was accepted. For the top 20, however, 
the ILPIC had a fresh lock. Broadly 
speaking, the ILflC accepted all tiw 
MIC criteria fur Including a company 
within a group; it added, however, 
some more so that many of the com¬ 
panies left out of consideration by tiie 
MIC could be brou^t bedc into the 
picture. (1) For determining the con¬ 
trolling interest; along with the indus- 
ttiahM family, te, wives, sons and 
daughters, the ahirei in the name of 
senior employees of a bouse or of com- 
irnnics ootitrolled by it, were taken into 
aocoun t (2) Initead of total equity, 
the Committee looked at tiie ownertiiip 
of the “efactive equity", ie, the total 
minus the equities held hy sudi usually 
passive equity-holders like the state 
and Ctntrel ■ wre wa w g , pefaile isewr 


fiaanclal institutions (eg, the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation, Industrial '' 

Client and Investment Corporation of V. 

India, Life Insurance Corporatioii, 

Unit Trust of India, etc), and fordgn 
coIlabQratlonKnun-tiiaiebolder. (.3) Oat y 
of this effective equity, ownership of 
St least one-tUed was deemed suffldant 
for the purposes of control; this one- 
third criterion is also laid down in 
Section 370 (IB) of the Companies Act, 

1956. (4) Special characteristics such 
as a maj^ty on the Board of Direeton 
of a company being comprised of per¬ 
sons dosdy affiliated with a house, siib- 
itantisl equity holding by honse em¬ 
ployees, sole selling agency snangc- 
ments. and common services like onsn- 
mon office premises, telpphoiies, telex, 
etc, — any one of these was deemed 
su^ent. (5) For banks affiliation to a 
' gronp was determined by looking at 
the banks precaotem, paiticipatian in 
Annual General meetings, indicatioiif 
in publications, advertisements, invest, 
menti by banka, and so on, (6) In some 
cases the IU5C reed indirect 
evidence. An apidication for an indos- 
trial licence by a concern belongiDg'to 
the G D Kothari group waa endoned 
by a member of the Kris family as a 
Birla subsidiary. Hence the Committee 
conildered the G D Kothari group u \ 
part of tiie Birla second tier, althcn^ ^ 
tiw MIC had put it down as an In- ; 
dependent group. (7) Hazari’s idea of i; 
the outer dicle was revived, though It ^ 
waa now renamed as the ’’second tier”, f 

Despite the streouore effosti tiw 
ILFIC did not feel tiiat it had on- 
earthed tile whole set of inter-con¬ 
nected companies belonging to tiw 
twenty leading burincas grOops. Owe ' 
major factor waa the wide prevalenee 
of ’benami’ shareholding and the difl- 
culty of tracing the real ownen. Never- 
thelns the ILFIC made coreideiaUe 
headway vitc-vis the MIC For tiw 
fop tvmty group as sgahist an MIC 
list of 775 companies, tiw ILflC gore 
finandai data for 821 non-banking 
companies and 8 banks in the lunar 
drde or first tier and another 70 non- 
banldng companies in the second tier. 

For the reintinlng large bouses the 
MIC figure was 834 companies, while 
the effntive HFIC list had 706 non¬ 
banking companies and 3 books in the 
first tier, and 21 non-banking com¬ 
panies in the second tier.' 

Finally, one may note the pcovlaioa 
of section 28 the MBTP Act for deter¬ 
mining a monopoly group. It is d e f l lWd 
ss sn undertaking which alone or ffg- 
gether with other into-conaccted ho^ ‘ 
ings, owns a minhninn of Rs 30 cnaH . 
In aantt. Now two or masn 
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mukpfxxxjct 

sen/^to/hou 


Providing tho tkmH anaimaring 
agulpmant to Indian mdutuy haa baan 
a constant andaavoor of Qtaavaa. In 
puttuanea of this pollcf. Qtaavaa, 
ovartha yaara. havadavUopada broad 
marketing baaa with Its bualnaas 
associates both In India and abroad. 

At sole concasslonalrta for 
Intamatlonally and tocally wall-known 
companies, Greavaa hava brought 
advanced technology to India In 
the vital areas such as aviation, 
agriculture, construction, electronics. \ 
marine, metals, mining, oilfield, 
power, shipbuilding, ate. Today. It 
has grown Into a mtutl-produot 
anglnaarlng house 


’ustry 





But equipment ahma does rtot make 
an organisation. Greaves also hat 
outstanding technical and managarM 
skills built over the dteadat. Greavaa 
Is playing ki role In the rapid 
Industrialisation of Incti* 


GREAVES COTTON & Caim 

gambav • Caleum • Maw DM- _ 

SmaSbai-Btngeloit^ Bhopal • Bhub a naamr 
Chandigarh • CocW/i • Cdtabaaiira • Dharhad 

y ia a kh a p a m a m 
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Tmu 4: (Hama m Amm of Momomly Gmuh, 19S84B^An 
ALT iBiMnva EgmiAn 


(ib tnni) 




1958 


1966 




Total 

’Total 

Old 

OU 

- 

ptow 





Oompa- 

Oompa- 

Compe- 





iiies 

ales 
(D O 

nks 

(5) 



0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


ACC 

44. S 

72.2 

72.2 



a) 

BIria 

114.8 

441.9 

338.0 

3.1 

819 


Ooenka 

12.8 

47.3 

33.4 

4.4 

14.1 

w 

la 

11 .5 

37.8 

29.1 

4.0 

8.7 


JKSinghania 

KasturUalLalbhai 

18.0 

36.0 

46.7 

10.7 

9.3 

w 

19.3 

43.8 

43.8 

— 


iT) 

Knikk 

23.0 

48.7 

48.7 

12.8 

_ 

(*) 

Kirloskir 

3.4 

42.8 

29.9 

0.7 

12.9 

(9) 

Mafktlal 

17.3 

78.1 

53.1 

— 

23.0 

(10) 

Mahtadra 

11.9 

31.4 

20.3 


10.1 


Martin Burn 

104.2 

144.8 

144.8 



02 ) 

Sdndla 

43.4 

31.1 

51.1 




Shriram 

24.2 

38.1 

58.1 


-w 


Sootaimall Nagarmull 

19.9 

66.0 

40.2 

3.4 

23.8 

05) 

TaU 

295.2 

468.0 

433.3 


12.7 

(16) 

Thapar 

22.9 

62.7 

56.0 


6.7 

(17) 

Walchand 

29.0 

76.7 

76.7 

10.8 

— 


Total 

819.3 

1828.6 

1690.6 

39.6 

139.0 


Nettt; (I) The totala «ie leotative. 

(2) “Old" reAsra to comptniee which were within the raspeelne IBO^ hy 
I9J8, whfle “new” rafen to thoee created or acquired since then. In Col (3) 
D O-'data cap. i e, the 1966 assets of old companies for which the 1958 
data could not be traced. 

(3) The 1958 assets of Ooenka include Rs 0.4 crore on account of companies 
excluded from the group between 1938 and 1966: the corresponding* 
flgures in Rs Crores are 1.6for MaflUlal, 0.3 for Soorgjmull Nagarmull, 
2.3 for Tata, and none ibr the rest 

Sfwroei; Summa^ balance sheet data at reported in various stock exchange directories 
noted in the text. 


more than one per cent of votes Irres¬ 
pective of the munber of shares held. 
Although the MIC was oonvinoed from 
circ u mstantial evidence that at least 
two of the major banks had close links 
with two groups, all bonks wens left 
out of tho picture. 

In short, the MIC wss looking for 
unambiguous signs of group oontrol 
snd rdied in all cases of doubt on the 
msjority-of-ahares criterion. If it still 
had doubts, the coitvanles were 
deemed to be ‘htdepeddenf under- 
(aUngi. A total of 2,250 oonqiaiiies 
supposedly belonpng to 83 groups 
were esnmhied. For I^IS companies 
the groups conoenwd admitted- their 
own control. After a closer examina¬ 
tion of die rnaaalning 043 companies, 
the Commission concludad that 208 of 
thew betonged to cue group or 
another. For 650 the evidence was in- 
■uffideat and hence these were sot 
lilted. Alio left out were 8 busincai 
groups Induding the oompanlea under 
them, ahree their awets in 1083-64 am¬ 
ounted to leas than Ra 5 oores. Thus a 
hsal of 75 grempg was peaw ntwl In tha 
nvorti dMta akor wiA tO gthtr ia- 


dependent oomiunies engaged in diver- 
fified activltiee each' with assets of 
over Bs 5 crates, gave an idea of the 
extent of countcy-widc coocentratioD 
of ecoDomic power. 

The ILFIC’ utiliacd the MIC repwt 
as its point of departure. For 55 bouses 
aKKarlng at the bottom of the list, 
the oomposition Indicated by the MIC 
was accepted. For the top 20, however, 
the ILFIC had a fresh look. Broadly 
speaking, the ILITC accepted all the 
MIC criteria for Including a comjpany 
within a group; it added, however, 
some mote so that many of the coiiv- 
panies left out of conaideiation by the 
MIC could be brought back into the 
picture. (1) For deteimhibic the con¬ 
trolling interasb aloug with the indus- 
triaUat family, ic, -wivaa. sons and 
donghteri, the shares in the name of 
senior emptoyees of a house at of com¬ 
panies oontrolled by it, were taken into 
account (2) Instep of total equity, 
the Committee looked at die ownenhip 
of the "effective equity’’, 1 a, the total 
nilmis the equities held hy swdi usually 
passive eqnlty-hoidart like the itate 
and Caatnl »> » «Mi a Mi , yiAlle gtetor 


financial institutions (eg, the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation, Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of ^ 
India, Life Insurance Corporotioa, 

Unit Trust of India, etc), and foreign , 
ooUaboratico-cum-sbarelKd^r. (3) Out 
of tbii effective equity, ownership of 
It least one-third was deemed sufficient 
for the purposes of control; this cue- 
third criterion is also laid down In 
Section 370 (IB) of the Companies Act, 

1B56. (4) Spedil characteristics sudi 
as a mafority oo the Board of Directors 
of a conqumy being comprised of per¬ 
sons dosdy affiliated with a house, sub¬ 
stantial equity bolding by house em¬ 
ployees, aole selling agency ananga- 
ments, and ooumion services like com¬ 
mon office pramlaea, t d pphonet, telei, 
etc, — any one of theae was deemed 
■u^ent. (S) For hanks affiliation tn a 

- group was determined by looUng at 
the banka premoteis, pattidpadoD in 
Aininal General meethigs, hifficatimis 
in pubUcatioiis, advertiaeinenta, inveat- 
ments by banks, and so oo. (6) In aesne 
casta the ILFIC need iodireot 
evidence. An application for an indua- 
trial licence by a concern belonging to 
the G D Kothari gioop was endorsed 
by a member of the Bids family la a 
Birla subsidiary. Hence the Committee , , 
consideped the G D Eothail group at 
part of die Bilta second tier, althoo^ ^ 
the MIC bad put h down as an in- 
dependent group. (7) Hazari’s idea cf 
the outer circle was revived, thouidt H 
was now renamed as the “kmod tiat”. i‘ 

Despite the strannons efforts the 
ILFIC did not ted that it had na- 
eardied the whole aet of iater-eau- 
nected oompeuies hdtmging to Aa 
twenty leading hualneat groiQt. Oae 
major factor was dia wide prevalence 
of *benaini* shaidicldiag ■uA i4w- ffiffi- 
cuhy of tracing die teal ownen. Never¬ 
theless the miC made oonslderabb 
headway vis-a-vis the MIC For dm 
fop twenty group as agaiuat an MIC 
list of 775 companies, ^ HFIC gave 
financial data for 821 non-binfciag 
companiea and 8 banks in the inner 
cirde or first tier and another TO ncB- 
banUng companies in the second tier. 

For the remaining large houses the 
MIC dgure was 834 companies. wUls 
the effective ILFIC list bad 708 atm- 
hanking companies and 3 banks in dm 
first tier, and 21 non-banking com¬ 
panies in the second tier.' 

Finally, one may note the prodsicui 
of section 26 the MKTP Act for detM-- ■ 
mining a monopoly group. It is dafilWd 
■s an undertaking which alone or -j 
gether -u-itfa other Inter-connected hold- t 
ings, owns a mlnfamm of Bs 20 ceMi I 

- In amati. Now two or mart I 
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Tamx 5:' Aaut* or Bugmanot Ookpamies in Itmui 



1968 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Indian inaureta 

^3 

«1 

lOS 

132 

146 

163 

219 

268 

319 

Non-Indian inaureta 

11 

15 

18 

23 

23 

26 

36 

43 

48 

Total 

64 

106 

120 

155 

169 

189 

256 

311 

367 


Sourct: “Indlai hutmiiee Yeubook", varkni* Isnie*. 


iagi u» dMmed to be iDter-oooaected 
If (a) ooe Goatrola the other or (b) tlieK 
are all owned by one or more indhri- 
duala. or by aome otber finii(a) havla( 
at leaat one otamnoa partner, etc. ‘Con- 
tror la ' defined u poaaeaaion of at 
leant one-third votinc power or the 
rii^ to appoint at leaat one-third ol 
the director!. Father, the chohi-of- 
bolding principle ii maintained.' In 
view of thia narrow legal opproadi, the 
number of comiiames under the mono¬ 
poly group! came down abarply oa will 
shortly be abown. 

How Important are the concq;itual 
diferencea between Hoxari, the MIC, 
the ILPIC and the MRITP In order 
to eaamine thia queition the monopcdy- 
affiliated oompanles excepting tboee 
common to all, can be claasified into 
the following sub-groups; . 

(A) companies which are in Haxari, 
but not in the MIC; 

(B) oampaniea which ore in Haxari, 
but not in the lUtC; 

(C) oompaniea which an in the 
MIC, but not in Haari; 

(D) oompaniea whidi are in the 
ILHC, but not in the MIC: 

(E) oompaniea which ore in the 
HflC, but not in Haxari; 

(V) oompaniea 'which are in the 
ILPIC, but not in the MRTV; 
and 

(C) companies which are in the 
MRTP, but not in the ILPIC. 

In Table! 3 and 3A the ninnber of 
companies falling under each sub-set. 
their asset! os well as the percentage of 
the latter to the overall group assets art 
indicated. In order to avoid exaggerat¬ 
ing the differences we have excluded 
all coitipaiiles (a) for wUdi no nmet 
flgurt^ ate ^ven hy the MIC or the 
ILPIC; (b) which ceme into being or 
were ecqnited after 1968 or 1964 u 
the ease may be; and (c) which were 
exduded from the group between 19S8 
and 1966. Information on all dieee 
counts ata provided in the HJIC. 

FYom Tablets it would appear that 
the diffetaacti are too ahaip to allow 
aay oosnporiaon iriMtaonver. Mon dioa 
a diird of the Haaarl oosaiumiei ais not 
Uated by lha hoc or the HJFIC. On 


the other hand, the hfIC and the lUIC 
lists contain about a dhrth and n fourdi 
of tha respective totals which wen 
left out by Hazori. Pnither, tha ILPIC 
Hat la. Indeed, more tncluaive than the 
MIC one, though the gap la less than 
one-tenth. 

However, numbers of oonvanias are 
far leas aignificant than tha valnea of 
aasets of sub-groups of oompanias as 
shown in Tabic 3A. Sisice Hamri did 
not provide any compeny-wlae data, 
one cannot say by how mudb the group 
assets in 1SS8 would have changed If 
the MIC or the ILPIC conposition 
wore adopted. This is undoubtedly e 
serious limitation. Nevertbeleaa one 
ran see the impact on the 1964 and 
1966 assets of each moruvoly honie 
due to the incluaion of ccrapanies 
ignored Iry Hazari; for tha MIC sub¬ 
group C it is oidy 5 per cent, but for 
the ILPIC $uh-groiq> E the ratio is 
three times greater. [Vhie columns 
(12’) and (14’) leqiecUvcIy.] 

Con one posit that theao *amiaalona’ 
!;>' Hazari might be cancelled out by 
his 'commiasinns'? The latter would 
possibly outwei^ the former leading 
to an overestinution of assets. If one 
goes by the preliminary ec m p u t a tloB 
described in the next secthm. FVatber, 
the extent of overeatinutkia, if any, 
woi;Id appear to be greater for 19S8 
than for 1951. For, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the companies in sub-groups 
A and B were listed under the mono¬ 
poly houses for the year 1968, but not 
for 1961; tn this category belonged as 
many at 119 companies out of die totd 
of 239 convanies In aidi-gtoup B. Blrla 
'..counted for TO of Aa 110 eoaqaudca, 
foilowed by Dalmia Sahnjalsi, Bangui, 
Tata and Shriram with 24, R, 6 and 4 
companiet reapeotivcly. Hasice, our 
conlecture is that owing to an over- 
estimation of monopoly aawti in 1968 
hy Hazari, his figures would lead to 
an exaggeration of monopoly growth 
in 1961-38 and simultaneously, as un¬ 
derstatement of .the same in 1968-06. 

Regarding the difference between 
the MIC and the mPIC. it is paiti- 
culsriy small in value terms. (Vide 
eotumn (IS*) of Table 3A.] An upward 
levliioa of total anoaopoly amali in 
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1964 by 2 per cent may be (oattBad to 
bring them in line with the lUlC 
eathnates, 

K 

Finally. It should be quite cleat 
from Tables 3 and .3A that no com¬ 
parison is possible between the poet- 
MBTP oompntations and the etrllltf 
ones. However, the figures under 
columns (10), (13) and (IS*) may some- r 
what overstate the difference since we 
'were not aUe to separate those 'wfaldi 
were amalgamated or liquidated, etc, 
lictween 1966 tiul 1972 or 1075. Yet 
the differences are hkely to remain - 
very large. 

As for individual groups the Bitla 
group ii in terms of the runnber of 
companies by far the most problema¬ 
tical one, followed closely behind by 
Dalmia Salndain; aaset-discrepoiieiaa 
are, however, much smaller. Indeed, 
Haxari himielf was quite aware of it 
and took mmc pains to deal specifi¬ 
cally with these two graupa, tbougb 
his answers did not satisfy later antho- 
ritiei." At the other end one finds ' 
Bangur and Walchand —nnng the big 
houses for whidi the asset diacrepan- 
cies are far greater. For many othen 
the discrepancies are ne^igible. 

It is interesting to note that the 
divergence between Hazari and the ■.( 
ILne was somewhat narrower than ' > 
what ml^t be imagined from Tablea3 '• 
and 3A. Thus diere were 41 Biila 
inner circle companies which were It. 
placed in the second tier by die ILPIC; ^ 
two othen belonging to J K and Shri- •' 
ram also fell Into this catsgory. The 
ILPIC did not indicate that in these 
cases tbeie was any loss of control hy 
the houses conceni^ between 1958 and 
1966. ConveiieK', there were .19 Hazari 
outer ciiele companies which found 
their way into the ILPIC first tier. 
These were mure evenly distributed 
between the monopoly houses. Six 
such companies belonged to Thapar, 

5 each to Tata, Walcha^ and Kbatan, 

4 to Mafallai. 3 to )K. 2 each to Birla, 
Bangur and Mahindra and 1 each to 
Martin Burn and Bird-Heilgers. It 
would appear that Hazari poisiblv over¬ 
stated the size of Birla asiets relative 
to that of others. 

Following this last set of data one 
might he tempted to examine the 
growth of monopoly houses not in terms 
of inner circle or first tier companies 
as we have done so far, but of the com¬ 
plexes, i e, including the minority coni- ' 
panics os well under each boost. 
Ideally, it would be a sounder apptoadi. 
Given the data, however, it may not ^ 
improve matten. Firstly, then wandd *' 
BtlU remain very c o na i deiaWe diffia- | 
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{Kt cram) 



PublUmCos 

Prvt Um Cot 

Fin and lav COs 

For 

Br Cot 

PUC 

(1) 

Assets 

(2) 

PUC 

(3) 

Assets 

(4) 

PUC 

(J) 

Assets 

(6) 

PUC 

(7) 

Assets 

(8) 

1950-51 

473 

1255 







1931-52 

509 

1449 






273 

1952-53 

528 

1482 







1953-54 

539 

1467 






30i 

1954-55 

556 

1583 







1955-56 

610 

1866 

253 

843 





1956-57 

628 

2096 

272 

970 





1957-58 

681 

2362 

272 

990 

46 

98 

64 

455 

1958-59 

707 

2462 

279 

1001 

46 

102 . 

64 

449 

1959-6D 

739 

2594 

302 

1131 

46 

109 

65 

467 

IMMf 

907 

3301 

248 

1104 

47 

117 

81 

520 

1961-62 

999 

3778 

272 

1240 

47 

121 

90 

555 

1962-63 

1076 

4219 

289 

1395 

48 

122 

85 

571 

1963-64 

1172 

4634 

333 

1602 

49 

128 

iOO 

534 

1964-65 

1250 

5240 

351 

1693 

51 

136 

96 

>18 

1965-66 

1295 

5511 

354 

1704 

57 

151 

95 

497 

196647 

1466 

6111 

365 

1756 

71 

197 

139 

591 

1967-68 

1.550 

6558 

381 

1814 

82 

218 

125 

592 

1968-® 

1658 

7115 

406 

1988 

83 

230 

101 

594 

1969-70 

1765 

7699 

418 

2117 

85 

241 

97 

1553 

1970-71 

1825 

7942 

431 

2316 

85 

253 

89 

524 

1971-72 

1850 

8382 

450 

2575 

86 

254 

92 

551 

1972-73 

1889 

9092 

471 

2863 

86 

244 

92 

544 

1973-74 

1930 

10052 

507 

3318 

88 

253 



1974-75 

1976 

11508 

544 

3890 

89 

255 



1975-76 

2026 

12248 

573 

4089 

89 

248 




Samvrs and cxplanaihna •. See the (ext. 


' rcnces, both in the nvenber of compa- 
^ Dies and in their assets, between the 
ii complexes os defined by Nozari and 
‘ the ILPIC respectively. Secondly, tfao 
rdativu weight of the outer circle is 
much greater In ffazari than in the 
ILPICL llozari's outer circle oomponles 
acoouided for 24 per cent of the assets 
of the Inner circle non-lianldog compa¬ 
nies; considering only llozari's granps, 
the corresponding irrrcentage fur the 
ILPIC was 3 only.” Even if one takes 
but of Ilazari's outer circle ACC and 
Scindia, the percentage still remains 
high at 15. Last hut not the leaat,' 
according to the 1LP1C estimates, in 
the aggregate, though not for individual 
houses, the second tier cottgnniea are 
rather imimportont: less than 3 pee 
cent for the 20 larger houses and a 
little oiver 5 per cent for the remainder. 

Underlying our rerturks in the pre¬ 
ceding paragngdu is the belief that 
ILPIC compoiition (or each monopoly 
house Is the tiuiet acceptable one. At 
a conceptual level the ILPIC afgnooch 
is hardly different from that of Haiarl; 
moreover the Committee had acceis to 
all the infunnation collected by Hazari, 
Hence it is luillkely that the ILPIC 
overlooked companies from the latter’s 
list unless it had lufficient reasona to 
do so. 


m 

Ag AUengtiye Eadmte of 
MoMVOly Ho g i w * AfWtg, 
195S4( 

Having noted the similarities and 
divergences between Hazari, the MIC 
and the IlflQ wc ahaU now outline an 
alternative approach which might en¬ 
sure better comparahillty over the 
period 1958 to 1886. Iiutcad of 
attEoqrtlng our own ooapoaltiaB of 
each monopoly group — a rather diffi¬ 
cult task for ar> individual reaearchcr 
— we accepted the IlfIC rlaasifiraHnn. 
Thig dtolce was singrly becanse of our 
perference on a jHiori grounds wfairii 
were given earlier. Asset data for 1958 
wore ooIIecCed far as many companies in 
the ILPIC list at was fraiible or desl- 
rahle. The procedure is described in 
the followiiig paragraphs. 

A perusal of the detailed ILPIC data 
on eadi monopoly group revealed that 
in each case the Ugger companies wfti 
assets In excess of Bi 1 ente acoounted 
for the overwhelming hulk of the 
group total, nhiie the anmber of sucji 
companies was not too large. Berides, 
most of these were poUic limited oom. 
panies quoted on die afodc exebanget. 
Our aeardi, however, was confined to 
the aunsnaiy balance ahaeta pdAhed 


in the oSoM d it ee tM fa a or ye aib oola 
of the atodc exthangM at Bambay and 
Calcutta, in the “Investor^i inffia Yaar. 
book' and In 'Eotbari’s E c o n o m l o and 
Industrial Gidda of India”. Hitre are 
still msny got in our coiqpnatloa and 
the figure giveo in ThUe 4 are of ■ 
tentativa nature; it is not liktly, how¬ 
ever, that the main oonehuksM svpuld 
be teversed in die light of fhrthtr work 
in inogress. 

let us take riie case of Goenka. Aa 
against on HJPIC total of Ri 66 exoeeb 
the asseti of large 'old' (It, those 
existing before 1999) pidiile Uadted 
oompenies em ot mted to Bt 33A cioisi^ 
those of large *^aew' (1 e, newly create^ 
or teguJrad ban otW ooutrtdfiag 
groups after 1958) public limited oom^ 
panies amounted to Rs 14.1 erarei, 
while the remainder was accounted for 
by i^vate limited coznponiea or by 
small and medium pubho limited oom- 
panics. In estimating dm 1968 asKt 
of the group there are two proUcans. 
Firstly, there were many “old” compa¬ 
nies for whlidk the 19!W figures could 
not be traced; their 1968 assets amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 4.4 crores or nearly 13 per 
cent of the suh-total. We assume that 
in these cases the growth rate was of 
the same order ax that of the whole 
sub-group; thus the 1968 balanccHiheet 
total of Bs 11 crores (which we oould 
trace) is raised to Bs 12.4 ciorCs. 
Secondly, there were companies which 
were within the group in 1958 but 
went out id businesi or were sequired 
by others between 1958 and 1966. The 
lIJ’IC report does indicate such cases 
of exclusion of conganies from different 
groups. FOr such companies in the 
Goenka group for which the 1968 data 
could be traced, the asseti totalled 
Hs 0.4 cTort. Hence the 1958 aaseti 
for the group has been put at Bs 12.8 
crores. In reality there might have 
been other cases of exclusion not re 
ported by the ILPIC. Hence an up 
ward revision in our 1958 estimates 
might be desirable, though we have not 
attempted it, 

A similar exercise wu carried out in 
respect some 25 monopefiy groups. 
Ill about a third of the casee the cove¬ 
rage of our samifie, ie, the propotUoii 
of the nflC assets accounted for otir 
compilation was lest than 60 per cent. 
Such grovpa do not appear In Table 4, 
the moat important one being Bangnr. 
Among others are Macneil and Magor, 
Sarabhai, Andrew Yule and Airry. 

A oongiarison of column (1) of Thtd 
4 and column (2) hf Table 1 ahowi that 
our eitfanatea for Tata, AOC, Sdnf^ 
Sbriram, Kaiturbhal ai^ Klriotkar art 
vtty akiw to tfaott •£ Haiari. Hw 4is< 
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Aieeti of 

Assets of 

Ratio of 



Mbnepoly 

the lYivite 

Cbl (1) to 
Col (2) 



Oroups 

Corporate 



(Rs crores) 

Sector 
(Ri crons) 

(Bercentages) 

<3) 



(I) 

(2) 

(A) 

Kexeri'i 24 group* 

(i) Dec 1951 

383 

2360 

24.7 


00 Dec 1958 

1122 

4014 

28.0 

(B) 

Hozari'i 24 groups 
(i) Dec 1958 

1147 

4078 

28.1 


(ii) Match 1964 

1751 

7038 

24.8 


(ifi) Dec 1966 

2248 

8393 

2 a.2 

(C> 

17groii|ieofTeUe4 
(ij Dec 1958 

820 

2585 

31.7 


(U) Dec 1966 

1829 

6080 

30.1 

(D) 

20 larger MIC groups 
(0 Maicb 19M 

1841 

7058 

26.1 


00 Dec 1966 

2311 

8395 

27.0 


(iU) March 1968 

2734 

918a 

30.0 


(iv) March 1971 

3381 

11031 

30.6 


(V) March 1972 

3607 

12314 

29.3 

(E) 

Top 20 MRTP groups 


10030 

24.1 


(0 Dec 1969 

2420 


(ii) Dec 1972 

3046 

13044 

23.4 


(iii) Dec 1973 

3378 

14243 

23.7 


(Iv) Dec 1974 

3918 

1719] 

22.8 


(V) Dec 1975 

4502 

18493 

24.3 


Soiet; (1} : To Hazari'i 20 Aroup* we have added ACC tad Sdndia. Sbauarly, 
in conqMringHtztri’s figure* with thoteof the MIC tad the ILPIC 
we have taken note of the aaseai of the twai Daimiai aioan with thoae' 
of Sahifiain. For reaKm givea in aeothm 2 the MIC toCab have been 
railed v 2 per cent. 

(2) : In coiunni (2) are noted theaaieti of the compartUeiagneiit oftbe 
overall private corporate lector. Thai fbr rowi 0(1) and (iOonljr the 
aiieti of public h'mited companiei are ibown. Foreiin brancbei and 
general iaioraaoe me excluded from rowiEfi) to (v). umrance compa- 
Kiel are alio excluded tram rowi A(0 and (11). 


Soirees; Ool (1) : fair rowi 0(1) and (U), 
Col (2); SeeTaMeiSiadfi. 

eiwancy in peteentiga ii fiiily lowr for 
Martin Bum; for ofiiar groupi Uka J K 
Sinifiiania, Thapar and Walchand the 
percentage ie hi^ but the ibaobite 
amount it under Be IB etorea in eaeb 
case. The moat glating diacrepinoy 
ariaei with the Blrlas, where Haxiii's 
cstimatei exceed ouri by over So per 
cent. It seem Am Hamrl mrer- 

eitimated the aixe at Blila aneig by 
including too many oonqtaniea in the 
group. If onr cooobirioB la valid, then 
the Birba vdtnaNad an excaptfooglV 
high growth rate between 1058 and 1908 
when eeaeti mul tip lied ahneet 

fooT-f^ Apart from Mafetlel. Kfafon- 
bar and Soondmull Nigamnill no other 
grai9 aeanos to htveeapaadad as foat; 
howwwer, dte lait fitree wen oaopam* 
lively nmdi emaner in 1858 or in 1908. 
In dmolnte teijne Tkta’i grawdi wee 
veetnmdar, too, alflara^ edipaed by 
Oat of Blria. On fog otinr band. 


lee Table 4, andfortheicniaindar Tbfale 1. 


groups like Marfia Bun, SUndls and 
AOC paw at a relativaly slew pace. 

IV 

Aggats «f Mwittn C g g pa wtg Snetar 

By oooventian die private corperata 
sector in Indie ia undentood aa ihn 
totality el piivatdy owngd foiat atari 
oompmdei engaged in any Um et bud- 
neie.w Fetnenldps aa wail as sole 
l^aptiatory eonosnae aw Osieby ex- 
duded aMrau^ saeli andextaUngi an 
fairly fanportant in omr ooontiy. Ia the 
a bae ii ea of reliable iafornotioa on a 
number of key vatiaUai of inteieet 
to ne we ere ehiigad to Imww each 
undertakiiigi out of o e n ei daia tion, 
Further, since our gaapeee b to com- 
gatw the gwwdi rf OHuegdy ho ne m 
with that of tha private coixwiatB sector 
we CBdade from die biter the banking 
oaopaabt wMch waw eowee d only by 


i' 


Haxail and tbe ILflC. Xetpiag ia 
view die data aoureec, the privett 
oorporate aacfcir can be divided intn: 

(1) non-banldng nonJnaunoce non- 
finenrbi non-govenmeot public 
nrmipeniea (PULC); (ii) acn-banUng 
nandnwraace non-fbaneial ne o - g o v ew* 
maat private limited oompeniec (HtLC): 

(lii) fcunrial end investment mm pa nl ae 
(F1C), pdilic w well as private Ihaitadi 
(hr) Doii.baiiking non-inanrance foniga 
branch companies operating in Indb; c 
and (iv) iaauiancc oumpanies. 


To begin with the last, financial dMa 
for all insurance compenbi are pah- 
liibed regularly in the Tntiian 
Yearbook'*. With the natlonalbatiOB 
of life insurance in 18Se, only thn 
figures rebdag to general inautance 
businesa b d interest to us for the 
period IfiSB to 1872. after whidi Ibn 
btler was abo nadonallaed. Over thb 
period upto 1972 the life lusuiance 
Corporation abo entered the field of 
general iMunnce; since it wae govem- 
roentKnvned, it may be igonred. There 
were thus tm> categerles ct generd in- 
lunmce c oi e gia niea in the prlvatci aacter, 
Indian iniuren and non-Indian inaureia. 
Assets of these two groupe a* at tbs 
end of a few lelectcd yean are given 
ia Tabb & 

Data tar all othir ooovonanti of thn 
privato corporate eeotor are publiahod 
ragnbrly on a sample baab by the ' 
Resarve Bank at Indb (RBI); tbete are ^ 
also tome figures on a eanme. 

ration bwb publbbed by the Ddpart- 
ment of Cempany Aftdn (DCA) of dm , 
Ctottal govemmant. For teconrifia- 
tioD between tbeee two louices come 
arbitrary mningalona are usavnUaUe; 
at will presently be ehown, 

Aa for the fortigB bnndi nompanjea, 
die Remtve Bank’s "Canaua of Indb'h 
Foreign Lbbilides and Aaieti’' puts 
their total amets at ta 219 crarea in 
1848, wfaidi increiaed to Bi 308 crons 
in 1953, acoordhig to dm next **SuTvey 
of Indb’a Fbisign LiabiUtiei and 
Aasets”. Tbs fignis for 1851-52 iit 
TUrie 6 b obtained by farterpobtian. 
FYom 19(rf-58 onwards financial data 
on an «"»~t baab are pnbUihed lago- 
bily in dm RBI BaMm, in d lcati i ig 
abo tha cover ag e in terae of paid-qp 
capital (TOP) of die aengile oompanbA 
Hence it b pomibb to derive esti m e t m 
for ell tbeee oompauies. For a number 
of years, however, the BBI gave two 
leb of date. In all such cases we hnve 
used the dmide aridnimde mean to 
r ep r eee u dm *tiiie’ figure for the pmd. 
cubr year. Like the FUC^ d» eam^ | 
cnmpwfaa* amets, too, wnre mnldpBad ' 
by dm inverse of die covamge lafl fc i 
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19S1 1958 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

100 113 
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88 

93 
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117 
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97 

98 

95 

101 

Avenge of 
chiln-nidioea 










lOO 113 

- 100 

106 

117 

119 

120 

Its 

tl6 

112 

119 


Explamttoii; Q) The first five rows correspoQd to rows A to B in Table 7. 
td Por the methodology of the lut row see the text. 


Table 7b : Tesa or SimoncANCE or Tna Trends in the Share or MoNorocv 
Hoina IN PRivAn Oorforaiv Aaeen: Kendall's K-Statbitc 


Value of 

1951-75 

1958-75 

1964-75 

1966-75 

1968-75 

1964-71 

1951-66 

k 

+23* 

+ 14 

+ 11 

+ 3 

-4 

lO** 

+ 1 

n 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

' 3 

4 


* » S Per oeot significance level aa 1 Pgr oeni significance level 


Unfortunately, the data on these com¬ 
panies come out with a longer time-lag 
than for ottier oaagMniea, the latest 
available being for 1971-72. 

It haa been argued by aome, Inolod- 
ing the present writer," that even the 
blown-up RBI estimates greatly under¬ 
state the overall assets of ford^ bran¬ 
ches." Urns for 196^70 the asseta, 
according to Hw RBd, would amount to 
Hs 589 crons,' while the DCA figure 
stood at Rs 1,286 crores. However, 
the critics overlooked the fut that the 
latter includes the assets <rf foreign 
banks and Inaunnce conqwilea which 
are left out of the RBI studies. Assets 
of foreign banks and insurstme conqia- 
nles at the end of 1968 amounted to 
its 672.1 crores and Rs 28.8 'ernes, 
respectively. It can now be seen that 
there is hardly any discrepancy between 
the UCA and the RBI estimates. 

if it has baen rather smooth-sailing 
so fiir, there are problemi gakne for 
the remafaiiog three sectors, namely, 
the PULC, the FBLC and the FIC. 
I'he Reserve Bank haa published global 
estioutes covering the years 1860-51 
to 1962-63 for th PULC, and 1955-56 
to 1962-63 for to niLa Altbtmgb 
we shall use these'leaults, let ua note 
that thase do not always taHy wlfii the 
DCA figures. Thus in 196061 to 
PUC of the PULC, according to the 
RBI, amounted to Rs 907 crores and the 
UCA put the PUC of all puUic limited 
companies at Ra 915 crores. Banking 
and inautanoe companies included in 
the latter accounted for Rs 42 crores 
and even If no allowance ia made for 


the public liraiteil FlCs, the maximum 
left for the PULC b only Rs 873 crores. 
However, the discrepancy ia probably 
not more than 5 per cent and can there¬ 
fore be Ignored. 

Let us now pass on to the years after 
1962-63. Tbd RBI studies on the PULC, 
and the PRLC went on menUoning 
coverage figures till the mid-sixties; il 
the ratio were extended to the later 
years it would lead to gross overstate¬ 
ment cis-a-oir the UCA figures. Since 
the RBI samples spanned over five 
years, firms going into liquidation with¬ 
in ' this period went unrepresented. 
Because of these and probably other 
dilficulties the two RBI compendia on 
“Financial StatisCics of Joint Stodk 
Conqumies" for the years 196061 to 
1970-71 and 1970-71 to 1974-75 respec¬ 
tively, have omitted any global eati- 
uiates. In order to, make up tor this 
lacuna a census of the FULCs was 
attempted for 1971-72.“ Even allow¬ 
ing for the facts that aome 2,000 com¬ 
panies could not be traced, and that 
484 companies listed as public limited 
were in fact private limited , companies, 
the census PUC at Rs 1^47 crores came 
reasonably close to the DCA figure of 
Rs 1,887 crores for all public limited 
companies, or Rs 1,885 orotes, if the 
private sector bonks and insurance com¬ 
panies are excluded. To proWde for the 
missing oonqianies and the possibility 
that aome companies listed as private 
limited may have actually ben public 
limited, we have aiUtadly raised the 
RBI census figure for the PULC to Rs 
1,850 crores. In so doing we have 


i; 

rejected as implausible the statement in 
the census study that the PUC of oom- '' 
paniei appearing in it accounted for >' 
91 per cent of the total; for to fan- 
plied PUC for all PUlXs would then be 
Rs 1,965 crores which is far in excess 
of the DCA figure. Similarly, we have 
not acceined to PUC data for 1970-71 
given in that same study, which was 
Rs 1,772 ciOres. The implicit growth 
rate ton would be 4.23 per cent bet¬ 
ween 1070-71 and 1071-72 as against 
a growth of 1.35 per cent in the DCA 
total, exclusive of banks and insurance 
companies. 

Starting with this benchmark figure 
of Rs 1,850 crores for to PULC in 
1971-72, we have worked out inter¬ 
locked estimatea for the three sectors, 
the link being provided by to FIC. 

Now the Reserve Bank studies on the 
FIC indicated the coverage! of to res¬ 
pective samples from 1057-58 to 1970- 
71. Cnrioualy, however, to coverage 
for to sample pertaining to 1969-70 
and 1970-71’ was still put at 68 per 
cent of the PUC of ail FlCs as on 
March 31, 1966. We accept to RBI 
statement to be valid only upto 1968- 
69, and so the sample coverages for 
1967-68 and 1968-68 remains at 68 per 
cent. However, from 1966.70 to 1975- t/,' 
76 the annual growth rates in total 
PJJC are assumed to l>e the same as 
those of different samples over the 
same period. If, on to other band, 
to coverage were kept constant, there ^ 
would be big Jumpsi thus for 1974-75 ^ 
one sample estimates sras Rs 65 crores, 
whild the subsequent sample figure for 
the same >’ear sbot up to Rs 81 crores. 

In cbl (5) of Table 6 our estimates for 
the PUC of all FICi are indicated. 

Next, the FIO include both public as 
well as private limited compeiiies. 

How does one unscramble tom? For¬ 
tunately, to Reserve Bank has also 
published" a census of aB financial and 
Investment companies which were 
public limited for the tu'o yean. 1970- 
71 and 1971-72. These were deducted 
from our own estimates for sll FlCs in 
order to obtain the PUC of all private 
limited FlCs for the same tno vears. 

At this stage we make another arbitrary 
assumption; for all the years between 
1963-64 and 1975-76 the sKirc of 
public limited companies in the total' 

PUC of an FlCs remains the same as 
in 1971-72. Thus we get two time- 
series for the paid-up capital nf the 
FlCs — one for the piil'lic limited and 
the other for the private limited 
enmponies. 

It it now a relatively simple matter s 
to obtain estinate for to PULC and | 
•he ITiLC. Since there were hardly any * 
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While most others talk about research 
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* EUUfWtatr AND m/tlpAC, WigEKDV,- 


Tailb I: SBau of Nr VXu»ADoaD or Puauc (PULC) ais> Fhvatb (PRLC) 
LOOnD CoKFAKOi IN NR DoMBIIC PMOWT (NDP) AT CUSMNT AND 
CoNRANT Pucn or 196D41 



Noo-fbod 

Net Value Added of 

Net 

Domestic 



Wholesale 

PULC and PRLC 

Product 

Ratio 

Ratio 


Price 





Col a) 

Col (3) 


Indix 

Curr 

Const 

Curr 

Const 

H-(4) 

-f^(S) 



Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

(Perceo- 

(Percen- 



(R* , 

(Rs 

(Rs , 


toges) 

tages) 



GrortM) 

crores) 

crores) 

crores) 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

1956-51 

85.65 

586 

684 

8932 

9221 

6.56 

7.42 

1951-52 

96.27 

744 

773 

9345 

9481 

7.97 

8.16 

1952-53 

76-99 

719 

934 

9204 

9856 

7.81 

9.48 

1953-34 

79.11 

705 

891 

9823 

10450 

7.18 

8.53 

1954-55 

77.37 

790 

1021 

9007 

10711 

8.77 

9.53 

1955-36 

75.78 

899 

1187 

9354 

10919 

9.61 

10.87 

1956-57 

83.53 

989 

1183 

10601 

11461 

9.33 

10.33 

1957-58 

85.15 

1024 

1202 

10676 

11346 

9.59 

10.60 

1858-59 

85.27 

1085 

1273 

11810 

12138 

9.19 

10.49 

195660 

88.70 

1231 

1388 

12138 

12357 

10.14 

11.23 

1960-61 

100.00 

1452 

1452 

13263 

13263 

10.95 

10.95 

1961-62 

100.27 

168 

1675 

14085 

13729 

11.92 

12.20 

1962.63 

]02.i6 

1892 

1852 

14903 

13993 

12.70 

13.24 

1963-64 

106.81 

2412 

2259 

17089 

14771 

14-72 

15.29 

1964-65 

113.36 

2758 

2433 

20148 

15885 

13.69 

15.32 

1965-66 

122.90 

2842 

2313 

20801 

15082 

13.66 

15.33 

1966-67 

135.35 

2883 

2130 

24078 

15217 

11.97 

14.00 

1367-68 

139.18 

3047 

2189 

28312 

16463 

10.76 

13.30 

1968-69 

143.61 

3340 

2326 

28862 

16939 

11.57 

13.73 

1909-70 

154.24 

3640 

2360 

31877 

18016 

11.42 

13.10 

1970-71 

165.60 

3680 

2228 

34746 

19096 

10.62 

11.67 

1971-72 

178.10 

4069 

2284 

37071 

19298 

10.97 

11.84 

1972-73 

196.09 

4759 

2427 

40750 

19048 

11.68 

12.74 

1973-74 

233.25 

5394 

2312 

50892 

20143 

10.60 

11.48 

1974-75 

291.67 

6571 

2253 

59780 

20183 

10.99 

11.16 

1975-76 

292.81 

6802 

2323 

60936 

21952 

11.63 

10.59 


Ei^haaikmM: Cotumot (I) and (2) have been estimated by us as indicated in the text.' 

Coiumns (4) and (5) have been taken iVom various offldal publicMioos. 
For the pmiod 1930-51 to 1939-dO we have changed the official data 
to make them correspond to the ’revised series’estimates of the CSO 
for the 1960s; similarly for the period 1971-72 to 1975-76. 


private Umited companieB in banking 
and insurance, if one deducts the FUC 
of private Umited FlCs from the DCA 
figure on ill private Umited companies, 
one gets the PUC of the PRLCs for 
the years 1963-64 to 1975-76, Similuly, 
our estimate of the FUC of aU PULCs 
is residual: it is the difference lictween 
the FUC of all non-bonking non-insur¬ 
ance public limited companies and the 
PUC of all public limited FlCs; this 
piocedute is used fot the yean 1963-64 
to 1975-76 (excepting 1971-72). 

Having described our method of esti¬ 
mating the PUC of the different cate¬ 
gories, we may pasa on to that for ob¬ 
taining assets. The Keserve Bank’s 
sample figures on assets have been blown 
up by a mnltiide wiiidi is given by the 
ratio of estiinatad total PVC and the 
sample PUC In several cases, as we 
noticed earUer, the KBI samples gave 
more than one value of the PUC for 
the same year; we arbitrarily optad for 
the mean or one of the aample values 
la order to enaure that the tiine-aeries 
la relativaly nnooth and wtD-befaavtd. 


We also compared riie annual growth 
rates in our estimated total FUC or 
total assets with those in the RBI 
samples as weU as in the DCA scries 
and found that the differences were not 
’unreasonably' large. 

All our estiouites on the FUC and 
assets of the three sets of coDgionies ore 
shown in Table 6. It is not our conten¬ 
tion that the procedure adopted is 
either the liest or the only one under 
the ciicumstaiwvs. In fsdt, utiiei sets 
of equally plausible hypotheses may 
exist. Our only plea is that oun is a 
feasonable approximatiOD to reality, 
avoiding alisunlitiea either for the 
period as a whole or for sub-periods. 

V 

MoBopolf A«etg and Prteatc 
Coiponte Sector 

In this section we shall examine the 
lelativc growth of monopoly houses vit¬ 
a-tit the private corporate sector. 
Since with the existing data a strai^t- 
forward conipariaon over the period 
1951-75 is not permissible, the whole 


period will be broken up iato tour 
relatively homogeneous sub-periods In t 
Table 7. f 

(1) For 1951 and 1068 Ilaxari’s esU. 
mates pertaining to public limited 
companies only under each bouse could ' 
be compaied to the RBI's globe] esti¬ 
mates for all FUI-Cs. This would, how. 
ever, diitort die picture. A large num¬ 
ber of private limited oompaniei were ’ 
converted into public limited ones, 
espedsUy among the monopoly houaee, 
over this period.’* Indeed, while fbe 
share capital of private limited oompa- 
nies under the mootvoly houses barely 
increased from Rs 27 ccores to Rs 27,6 
crores, that of oil noD-govcrnmental 
private Umited cempanies. Including 
ffn a nr ia l and investment enmpeniet, 
rose shatidy from Bs 219 crores to 
Rs 306 crores, i e, by 4S per cent 
which is even higher tbsn thet for the 
PULCs. IVide colmnn (1) or Table 6] 

To get round this lUfflcalty, it Is 
assumed that the 1951 ratio of roC to 
assets for the private limited compeidei 
under ell the monopiily houaes taken 
together Is the same ei thet for tbs 
non-banking non-lniurancs public liniL 
ted companies under these hocnei; h 
seems to be justified by the cicemees of 
the two ratios for 1958, these being 
262 and 268 per cent, le^ectively. 
Consequently, the 1951 assets of private ' 
limited corupanies may be placed at ^ 
Rs 79 crores. Further, in astimating ? 
the private corporate sector osmts la 
1951, it is posi^ that the PUC ef aU ^ 
FRLQi and of all FlQi Increased by ^ 
45 per cent in 195I-S6 and that the 
ratio of their PUC to assets in 1951 la ' 
the same as that for ell PULCs in diat 
year. y 

Owing to the nadamliaetion of life 
inaurance in 1966 and the portidpa- 
Kon of many oetrmanles under mono¬ 
poly groups in life as weU at oflur 
ii»urance business upto that year, wo 
have left out all insurance compenles 
from monopoly assets as well is from 
private sector assets. On the other 
hand, unce the balance sheets of AOC 
and Sdndia are given in Hiiati, 
these cmnpanies are added to Ua set 
of 20 monopoly groups. 

(2) For 1958, 1964 and 1988 one 

tun compare Hazari’s estimates for 
monopoly houses with those of the 
MIC and the ILPIC for the tame 
groups. Despite the drawbacks of such 
a comparison the exercise is nevetdie- 
less carried out. Private eoiponta 
sector for this purpose is taken to he 
the sum of PULC, PRLC, FIC^ foreign 
branch companies and general intu- ' 
ranee companies. £ 

(Se) For 1968 and 1988 we have % 
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Steel spells progress and steel plants 
are vital to India's continued economic 
progress. 


DASTURCO designs plants that make 
and shape steel. Plants large end small 
to produce steel of diverse types-using 
Indian raw materials with Indian know¬ 
how-tailored to suit individual 
requirements. 

Pioneer in self-reliance in steel plant 
engineering in India, DASTURCO is in the 
forefront of steel plant design and 
technology. 

DASTURCO is consultant to the 
Government of India for □ Integrated 
StSMal Plant, Visakhapatnam □ Special 
Steels Plant, Salem □ Alloy Steels Plant, 
Durgapur (expansion) Q CRGO/CRNO 
plant of Rourkela Steel Plant □ Super- 
alloys Project, Hyderabad □ Expansion of 
Bokaro Steel Plant O TISCO modern¬ 
isation etc. 



For India's first sponge iron plant now 
being constructed at Kothagudem, Andhra 
Pradesh-of Sponge Iron India Limited, 
Hyderabad-DASTURCO is providing 
detailed engineering services. 

As in India, DASTURCO is actively 
planning steel development in the Arab 
countries, South-East Asia and Latin 
America. It is principal conifultant to the 
, Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamsheriya 
for the Misurata Iron and Steel Complex, 
now under construction. In Venezuela, 
it is providing^engineering services in 
specified plant areas for the expansion 
of the SIDOR steel plant at Matanzas. 

DASTURCO 

M. N. DASTUR 8i CO (P) LTD 

Consulting Engineers 

Calcutta 
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Tamm 9; Mnr nwouer or m Ow»iiwn Fuvaq Sktok and m Bhami im na 
Mtr Detono nwDfXT 


Year 

Net Iriadoct oCihe OrganlieA. 
Private Sector (Ki crores) 

Share in Net Domestie Product 
(Per Cent) 


At Ctarrent 
. Prices 

AtConateot 

Moei 

At Currem 
Pricea 

AtConitem 

Prfcei 

19«e-«l 

19*7 

1987 

14.90 

14.98 

]961-<3 

2146 

2140 

15.24 

15.59 

1962-<3 

2365 

2315 

15.87 

16.54 

1963(64 

2737 

2562 

16.02 

17.34 

196453 

3051 

2691 

15.14 

16.97 

1965-66 

3327 

2707 

15.99 

17.95. 

196657 

3516 

2598 

14.60 

17.07 

1967-9 ' ' 

3633 

2610 

12.83 

15.85 

196^ 

3872 


13.42 

15.92 

I969l70 

4357 

2825 

13.67 

15.68 

1970-71 

4784 

2289 

13.77 

15.13 

1971-72 

5333 

2997 

14.40 

15.53 

197^73 

5840 

2980 

14.33 

15.65 

1973-74 

6509 

2793 

12.79 

13.86 

1974-75 

7600 

2608 

12.71 

12.92 

1975-76 

8169 

2793 

13.41 

12.72 


Note: In view of minor changBi In the covenseilnoe 1970-71, tlie date fix the latter 
year onwardi have been adlneted to aa to maintain connMntbHIty itoml90Ml 
to 1975-76. 


Special Number Aysuet 1070 i 

V. 

mmibar of chain-indioet caa be eon- i 
etnioted oot of dieae tuing difenat 
link yeati or eertmatai. Thna lot j 
lOBS to 1966 one can have three in- 
dicct: (1) ois rows B<i) and (Ui); (2) 
sis rowa C(i) and (ii); and (3) ou rows 
W) and 01) and DO) and (U) of Ibbk 
7. At there are no a priori reatont for 
cbooting between them a aimple ave¬ 
rage is worked out and only these « 
averages are p re sented In the hMt row 
of Table 7A. Among other link years/ 
esthnates we miid>t mention dat As 
December 1960 eitknate is linked to 
the average of the estimates for March 
1068 and Mandi 1971, and carried 
forward to December 1075; altemall* 
vely, the December 1972 peroentaga 
is linl^ to that for March 1072 and 
then eontinasd to December 1075. 

From Table 7A one can see that 
over the idrole period 1961-75 dieto 
has been no decline in the share of 
monopoly hooses. For all bnt one of 
the years the index remains ahtma Ae 
1051 level On the other hand, it 


Source: CSO National Accounts Statistics, various Usues. 


already described o^r aigiroaob in sec¬ 
tion 3 fiir arriving at a more oonslstent 
estknate of change far monopoly as¬ 
sets. The laounae in this atten^t 
were also noted; in partieolar, the oo- 
vcnige was inadeiiaate for many hou¬ 
ses. These figures are expressed as 
lierccntages of the assets of all, FULCs, 
the part of FICs which can be ascrib¬ 
ed to public limited companies, and 
general insurance companies. 

(3b) For 1084. 1966, 1066, 1971 and 
1972 we have added up the assets ol 
the 20 largest groups idenUfied by tbe 
MIC; estimates for 1906 ate taken 
from tbe ILPIC; while those for later 
years are from the DCA. The MIC 
estimates have been raised by 2 per 
cent in view of our fiialings in Table 
3A. Tbe private empmute sector in 
this case Includes PULC; FRLC, nC, 
foreign branches and general insur¬ 
ance; the last, it may be recalled, was 
nationaliaed only in die latter h^ of 
1972. 

(4) For 1060 and 1972-75 the DCA 
estimates coafined to MHTP conma- 
nles under eaidi group are considsT- 
ed. Correspoadln^, the private sec¬ 
tor now inohides FULC, FRLC and 
FIC For dm want of Reserve Bank 
data on foreign brandies since 1073- 
74 the latter are left out. 


five of whether one goee bj- rows B 
(i) to (Ui) or 0(i) and (11). If oor 
earlier contention that Hazari's 1058 
estimates ate somewhat Infiatad la va¬ 
lid, Aen both ths above ocndnaloas 
ate haxardoos. On the other hani^ 
there if Utfle dodit ebont a riae in 
monopoly share during tbe two yens 
1964 to 1966 as shown in tows B<i) 
and (it) or D(i) and (11). 

For the enbsaiuent period 1906-72 
we wltnem, first, a marked rise In the 
nmnopoliei’ shire from 27 te 80 per 
cent in 1966^ then a moderate rise 
to 30.6 per cent in 1071 add finally 
a lomewfaat bigger feO to 20A per 
oent in 1972, d) aooordlng to rows 
D(li) to (v). Thic lact statement is 
coiroborated by rows E(l) and (ii); 
there wni a perceptible ^ in 19^ 
72. It would thui appen dmt after 
1966 the share remainad at a some¬ 
what higher level throu^ the yem 
1968, 1960 end lOH and' dien feU In 
1972; even in this latter year it was 
hitdrer than in 1966. 

B e t w ee n 1972 and 1075 dmre were 

ri p il ft an* TikV pnOMll9R 

in As terminal year vms Utfiar thu 
that in 1972, but hardy so In idnioa 
to 1969.' Moreover, the percaotages 
in 1973 and 1974 wan perce p tibly 
lower than in 19691 


cannot be mid either that than was a 
peniatent and sivdfloant up w aril 
trend. Leaving aside the Idtld pe¬ 
riod 1051-58, the uptrend ii cntifined 
to the yeas 1054 to 1068. Slnoe (hen 
Arne have bean fiuctnations wtA tha ' 
1975 level etui around that of 1069 or ' - 
1071. 

For a more rigorous analyrih of Ae ( 
thna trend we have used KandalTa . 
E-atetistic. Tbe advantages of Ais 
method are well known. It makes no 
assumption regarding the mttfaamati- 
cil form of tbe function rdating 
the dependent end indep e n de n t veri- 
■blea; consequently, one does not hive 
to posit anytbiiig regarding the dbtri- 
butlon of the errur-tem as for instence 
in s regieaiioo equation. However, it - 
shares one m^or disadvantege wiA 
meet other metliodi, namely, that the 
remits could be Uifrly ee niW ve to 
the choice of Ac initial and tumnlnal 
years. Hence a senaitivity anslysu 
may oftaa be useful. The E-wslues 
ebriespoiidlng to As average indiese 
of tbe last row of Thble 7A are indi¬ 
cated in Table 7B. 

For the poiod ts a whole them iA 
indeed, a rigntfcwnt u pw ar d tre nd . 
Given our eerUer doubs ebont ths fi¬ 
gure for 1968, thie m^r not r^ ree e n t 
tbe true itete of efiaits. Diijdaring 
the Initial perkid to any year after 
1961 riaows how waak the trend fto- , 


Let ue turn to tbs figutei on mo- What cm ona tiv for tha whole tor is. Indeed, the nuU hypoAcris cen- 
"opoly ihate In Table 7. Between pfriod 1951-75? To ^lia end we have not be refected for any of Ae sob- 
1951 and 1968 it rote petcerpUbly prepared Table 7A (he Agt fret lowe periods enAng in 1975; bet w een 1264 
fnm under 25 to over 88 per oent. of vAich transform At percentages and 1971 however, there wii n ationg ) 
SiAseqnantly in 1968-65 Aq danre dc- of the previous Table into indtx num- uptrend followed by a ni to M al AM li ^ 
dined by nemiy 2 per oent ine e pee- ben wlA changing baat yeas. A not atatiatically rigsificant 
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' HmI (kwh MN MU d HMMIn 
Un h u rt! Cn i tiwUn llUd M 

ipMMm Mtf ii rttthHrt! 

UM hi cU i!. lit ttU. HKl Mult (w 
I util CWrti Ht * Ik •■••Kt KOKrt 

•f cuttncHM KtMtT. 


Cmtnth iflillM Ml mh iiliif. 
CiUllllIll xd Il l f M I fl lWi M BHl 
Ikt clai|l!| Mili if tki inhMKiKt, 
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Miilcn—IMI titd tvikiy tntmc- 
Uh ciirtiti n it. 
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miuii. tM-HICL b trinatti MriU M a KMrttr il 

fiifaMi h MiK ad ni- 
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A constructive 
contribution to growth. 


\bu name it,HSCL builds it. 

Starting from initial des^ns and site selection to final erection and commissionir^ 
-HSCL offers a total capability covering every constmction activity. 
Anywhere in the world. 
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The ^ 
only things 
we don't build 
are castles 
in the air 
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SpgcUl Nnndw Aucoit 1979 


^MM 10 J Tlni or SlOHIrluANCI OF llMI TUNDS IN SHAU OF AuVATI CoftFOKATE 
MCTM IN TW Net OOMERIC PRODUCT; Kendail*! K-9rATitnta 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1964-65 1969-70 1955-56 1960-61 

to to to to to to to 

1975-76 1975-76 1975-76 1975-76 1975-76 1965-66 1965-66 


(A) Shan of the not 
valiie«dded of 
PULCand PRLC 
in the NDP: 


(1) Currem priees+lSl**+42 

(2) Constant prioes+137** +24 

1 1 

-24 

-56** 

3 

-IS* 

+41** 
+ 45** 

H3** 

+ 15** 

(B) Share of the orga¬ 
nised private sec¬ 
tor in the NDP ; 

(3) Current prices 

(4) Constant prices 


-64** 

-56** 

-30* 

-54*» 

-7 

-15* 


"f 7 

13** 

Values of n 26 

21 

16 

12 

7 

11 

6 


* — 5 per cent significance level 

VI 

VilTate Cocponte Sector nd 
NationI ikmiatosr 

In this seotkn we dull analyse die 
trends in the private corporate sec¬ 
tors shan in the eooDOmy in terau of 
vahie-addad. Use most ooaqmhaDaive 
figmes on Ae net value^dded (NVA) 
(if the ‘organlaod private sector* are 
published by the Csntrsl Statlstloal 
ClrganUation (GSO) since 1060-61. 
For rite earlier period one can raoon- 
strnet the NVA of the PUIXI and the 
PRljC using Reserve Bonk studies; a 
number of individual authccs nude 
similar attempts arnietime ago.” In 
contrast with the CSO data the lattip- 
eiclude not only private banks, insu- 
rsoce snd other financial ccmpanles, 
bat also sndi sole ownenhlp or port- 
nerafaip ooncertia u snsy have ragla- 
tered fictories, etc, which are part of 
the ‘organised’ sector. On the other 
hand, the main advantage with estiina- 
tea based on Reserve Bank studies is 
that one baa a oonti mi oua rime aa r lei 
trom the eariy ffitiei to the praaeiit. 
For the sake of continuity we have 
preiently ignored the Rese^ Benk's 
eitinutea for a part of the period of 
fbteiga li^sab oompenlee aad toen- 
clal contoinlei. 

Utilising the acme methods of blow¬ 
ing up Semple flgapse aa datoribed fat 
Section IV we have estimated the 
NVA of aU FULCa from IBSCbBl te 
1975-76 and for the FRLCs fram 1955- 
S6 to 1975-76. Net value-added Is 
defined aa totd inoome, ladnalve of 
elating stoede, less opening itook, taw 
■ntterial o naaunnptl o n , odicr mannfao - 
turing exptnaes. aydie dnty and ceas. 
■»d demeUtlaai jroviilati. Next, we 
Ptoleoted bndcwaadi the avenge ratio 
l>etween the NVA of riw PULC and 


— 1 Per cent significance level 

that of the PRLC fee the years 1855- 
.50 to 1957-56 in order to obtain the 
NVA oi the PRLC for 1960-51 to 
1954-55 as a fixed prqmrtion of the 
corresponding NVA of the PtJLC. The 
data are given in column (1) ci Table 
8. These are all at current prices, la 
the constant prlcx aeries the deflator 
IS thu wholesale price index for all 
conunodltiea other than food articles. 
This last was obtained by eliminating 
the index for food arOefiea and reallo¬ 
cating the total weight among tU non¬ 
food items pro rota. The general 
wholesale price index was found tm- 
uifable for cna pu rpose on two 
coimts. Firstly, food prices rose nmdi 
faster than the rest In the mid-rixties, 
though not in the earlier or later pe¬ 
riods. Secondly, the food items that 
go into the constructioa ei the gene¬ 
ral price index are nnllkdy to con¬ 
stitute more than a imall fraction ol 
the NVA of the organised or corpo¬ 
rate p riva te sector. Ihdaad, It la be¬ 
cause of these two faotoa dut ti>e 
trend analysis has to be carried out at 
both current and conatnot pricea. Net 
naticsnl product figures at both oumnt 
and 1960-61 constant factor costs as 
published by the CSO are presented 
in columns (4) and (5). The shares 
of the corporate ivivate sector cit-o- 
nu the economy as a whole are shown 
in columns (6) and (7). 

The suhsecpient Table contains the 
NVA of the organised pifvato sector 
from 1960-61 onwards. The enrrent 
price magnitudes are deflated as be¬ 
fore by the wholesale price iadsz for 
all non-food oommodities. The na¬ 
tional product figures are not repeat¬ 
ed, but the percentages el the foranar 
to the latter are given in columns (3) 
and (4) of Table 9. Fbr measuring 


rime-treoda In the font sett of pes 
centoges Kendall’s K-statiatic is appli- 
ed once again and the results are ta- ' 
bulated in Table 10. A oomparisoii T 
of rows A and B ihows that for each i 
of the ovedapplng periods dia elgae 
of the K-statistic remain the seme; 
except in two cases the signlflcenGe 
testa also load to the mme «(nv*Mie»a 
Our findings are: t 

(1) For the period 196051 to 1975- . 
76 die coipcnte ehan Inarsie 
ed significantly. However, for 
the years 1955-56 to 1975-78 
the null hypothesis of aero 
trend is not refected. 

(2) Between 196061 and 1975-76 
the private sector’s share de¬ 
finitely declined according to 
all the four teats In nrwi (1) to 
(4). For the period 1964-W to 
1975-76 the same conclusion 
holds, although the K-vahia in 
row (1) does not r^ect the mdl 
hypothesis. 

(.5) During the years 1969-70 to 
1975-76 the two consfant psioa 
series show a significuit nega¬ 
tive trend, while the two cur¬ 
rent price aeries have opperita ' 
signs for the K-values none of 
which are. however, significant. 
This would indicate that the - 
corporate or organised private :• 
sector benefited from riie rda- ’’ 
tlve price (food of non-food) 
change over this last pbaae of ^ , 
our study. 


(4) From the two columns at the 
end of the table one notices 
that the relative expansioa of 
the private sector was particu¬ 
larly marked in die 10-year in¬ 
terval between the mid-fifties 


and the mld-iixties. 

To recapitulate; except fur the 
iidtisl quinquennium In the early fif¬ 
ties, there Is no indication that riis 
private setfor's share in the national 
income increased in a anstained man¬ 
ner over the whole period: it did rise 
in a marked manner over the decade 
1955-66, bnt then it also feH no less 
decisively over the next decade. 


vn 

M —po l y Aioeto and 
NidhHuU WeriOi 


There hove been several estimatea of 
the national wealth uf India since' 
independence with Inoadly limilar 
methods.^ However, an attempt to 
construct out of these a time-series el 
current prices would raise foroaidable 
emupuiatiens] problems. For, 
would bave to revalue for 
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Tabu 11 : Mononly Awn and Rmooucnu Tanchu WBaltu of India at 
CoNsrAMT 1960-61 Pucsi 



hfooopoly 

Assets 

National 

Ratio of 


Wealth 

Col (1) to 




Ob1(2) 


(Rs crores) 

(Rs crores) 

(percentage) 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(A) Hazari’s 24 groups 


35493 


(0 Dec 1931 

A) Dec 1958 
(B) Hizari’t 24 groups 

0) Dec 1958 

606 

1.71 

1316 

43423 

3.03 

1345 

43423 

3.10 

(ii) March 1964 

1639 

52032 

3.15 

(iii) Dec 1966 

1661 

59585 

2.79 

(O 17ir(NiDSofTBble4 




(excl prvt Itm cos) 



2.22 

(ll Dec 1958 

962 

43423 

(Ii) Dec 1966 

1351 

59585 

2.27 

(D) 20 larger MIC groups 
(i) Mwh 1964 

1723 

-52032 

3.31 

(ii) Dec 1966 

1707 

59585 

2.86 

(IH) MaixA 1968 

1979 

62134 

3.19 

(Iv) March 197/ 

2042 

69921 

2.92 

(V) March 1972 . 

. 2023 

72873 

2.78 

(E) Top 20 MRTP groups 




(i) Dec 1969 

1569 

67078 

2.34 

(ii) Dec 1972 

1333 

75646 

2.05 

(lU) Dec 1973 

1448 

78887 

1.84 

(hr) Dec 1974 

1343 

82093 

1.64 

(V) Dee 1975 

1538 

85186 

1.81 


Samett: Col (1) : See Table 7 and the explanation given in the text. 

Col (2) : RBI BaBtUi, October 1972 and CSO, National Accounts Slatls- 
tici, varkHu yean. 


f 

^ the entire stodc of assets of different 
1 Idnds at their respective current 
1 prices. Such an exetcise would call for 
Is a malar research effort which we can- 
not undertake for the time being. On 
the other band, it is fairly easy to 
construct a constant price tune-aeries 
of wealth, using the 'perpetual inven¬ 
tory’ method. Thus the Baserve Bank's 
current price estimate of tangible 
wealth for. 1960-61 can be combined 
with the CSO data on net domestic 
capital formation at constant 1960-61 
prices to generate a series starting from 
1960-51 onwards. It is desirriile In 
our view to confine oneself to ’repro¬ 
ducible wealth’ for^ two reasons. 
Firstly, the information on land values 
are perhaps less reliable than those on 
the rest. Secondly, while the unit value 
of land rruy be held constant, one does 
not have adequate information on the 
value of new land brought utrder culti¬ 
vation or other uaes more remunerative 
than before. Lastly, die capital forma- 
lion estimates for the ecoiKmy or for 
the monopoly houses consist mainly ci 
reproducible assets. 

In Table 11 are shpwn the figures 
on reproducible tangiUe wealth of 
India for a few selected years at con- 
slant 1960-61 prices. IIm sswti of 
monopoly bouses at current prices are 
taken from Table 7 and then deflated 


by the wholesale 'price index for non¬ 
food items shown in Table 8; the con¬ 
stant price data are given In column 

(1) of Table 11. The final column in¬ 
dicates the percentage shares of mo¬ 
nopoly houses. Our method for de¬ 
flating monopoly assets is not quite 
accurate; nevertheless, the extent of 
distortion is likely to ‘be small as 
shown in the Appendix, i 

The following oonchrsiODs may be 
drawn for the varions rime-intervals; 

(1) The percentage diare increased 
very ibarply in 1951-58. In 
view of the earlier reserva¬ 
tion about Hazari's 1958 esti¬ 
mate it is likely that the rise 
was ponibly less marked. The 
rising trend persisted in 1958- 
64. 

(2) Between 1964 and 1966 there 
was a fall in tile percentage ac- 
coiding to both rowa B and D. 
However, lor the period 1968- 
66 the results ore inconcluilve; 
rows B show a perceptible filll, 
while rows C indicate s slight 
uptnm^ 

(3) In 1966-68 there was an in¬ 

crease followed by a decline 
upto 1972. The level in Ae 

latter ycer was much lower 

than that in 1964, but sU^tly 
so as agiinst 19661 


(4) Friini 197a. thtre was a All 
which was tevtned in 1975; ever 
titan the 1975 level WM lowe 
than that in 1972, and more par 
ticularly than the 1969 leveL 
Loddng at Ae abeohite magnltodei 
of monopoly aasets at oonitant prices 
it is remarkable that most of thi 
growA tordt place upte 1984. Be 
tween 1966 and 1988 one also wit 
neesed rigni fleant expansion. In other 
periods Ac vohnne was either stag 
nant or dedlning. However, in 1971 
there was a startig revival, althou^ ll 
did not yet croas the 1969 level. 

Analogous to the earlier Table 7A 
chain Indices covering tile whtde pe¬ 
riod are woi^ced out along wlA tilt 
average index for each year in Tabic 
11 A. FYom the last row of this lattei 
table one can see that there was ( 
shsrp idle in 1051-58, that the peal 
was attainad in 1064, and Aat there 
was a dedlning trend with fluctua¬ 
tions since them. 

Id Table IIB Kendall’a K-staUstic 
corresponding to the average indices 
are tebulated. Irteapective of the ini¬ 
tial year. Acre is a stiong negative 
trend; tIA is true if 1075 is taken as 
the terminal year. O’er sub-periods 
ending in the sixties, Ae downtwin. 
Is 90t so obvious. We may, Aerefore, 
conclude that despite a sharp Initial 
upswing the period as a whde as well 
as most of Ae sub-periods ending in 
1976 were marked by a very atron 
negative trend in the Aare of incmo- 
poly bouses in the reprodncihla tangi¬ 
ble wealA of the country. However, 
the index numbers for later years re- 
nrained oonsigtentiy and stgrrifTcBoftly 
above tire 1951 level. 

vm 

Sfaaic CmpUtd of Mowfolg Homm 
and Prirate Coia«rat« Sac4or, 
1931-71 

A reoeotly completed hot unpub¬ 
lished study by C Markowitz for tbs 
pre-war period wonld enable ui to 
cany the stocy back to the pre-war 
peri^ He compiled Ae share oapttel 
controlled by 63 Euregrean and 30 
Indian monody groups in 1931; the 
combined ihare capita] of inner and 
outer circle companies A eacA group 
amounted to a »"inlmitTin Bs 30 
lakhs. Ibe barddng compeniea Were 
excluded. In ISS^tbere were 70 Euro¬ 
pean and 47 InAan gro up a. Conrider- 
Ing only inner rircle congrantes the 
Aare o^fal of the 20 largest group* 
stood at Bs 150 orete a in 1961 and 
Bs 142 crores In 1930; The data for 
the top twenty oompaniei an glvaa A 
Table 12. 
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Tam 11a'! bmxNUMMpaormaRAKii o* MdNOMur HoUb iNRmaouciM 

TANmUt WkALlk O* IMDU 


1931 

1938 

1964 

1966 

IMS 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

100 

177 

100 

too 

102 

100 

90 

102 

86 

96 

100 

88 

84 

88 

79 

70 

77 

Average 
of ehun- 
indieet 
100 

177 

180 

166 

174 

166 

159 

148 

13(6 

121 

134 


Ej^kmmlom: (I) The fint five rom cormpood to raw A to E in Table 11. 
(2) Fbr the methodotogy ot the lut row lee the text. 


Tam Hi :Tbji of Sionificamx or Ti»« Tmnim in tux Shau of MoNoPotv 
Hoinn m thi Rifboducim Tamoim WiAL™ of India : Kendall's 
K-STATonci 


Velueof 

1931-73 

1938-73 

1964-73 

1966-73 

1968-75 . 

1971-75 

1931-66 

K 

-21* 

-38** 

-31« 

-23*» 

-19*» 

-8» 

■1 2 

a 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

3 

4 


**—1 per cent lignificsDce level. 


*—5 per cent algnifletnoe level 

In a private oommiiniGation the 
author haa warned: “My resulta ifaonld 
be treated widi some cantlca. Indeed, 
there ere no abaolulely obfectlve eritada 
lor 'control* as distil fnai ‘owner* 
ihip'. I have reconstituted the groups 
by relying partly on aecondaiy aonrees 
(llaxori, MIC. M M Mehta for the 
Ahmedabad groups, 'nniberg far some 
Marwati groups); partly on aUtiilona 
contained in the wiitiagi and panonal 
papeis of bmliieeeuieu (Thahurdoa, 
Waichand) and finally on the evidence 
of directories and Tnvaetor'a India 
Yearbooks’. For sooM bualnees groups 
which have now disappeared and for 
which few documents exist, there ia 
also an unavoidable demeat guees 
work. The figures on paid-up capital oi 
the indhrldnal companies are generally 
taken froni the 'Joint Stodc Companies 
in British India and Certain Indian 
States'.' Further A K Baherji’a convila- 
tion for certain foreign groups wax 
also made use of." 

The author was kind enou|d> to send 
us lists of all oompanias including 
their pald-np capital, under most oi 
the m o n opo l y groupa. The latter In¬ 
cluded aU ^ groopt In Table Ifi ex¬ 
cepting British American Tobacco and 
BIC. For the r ai i mln liig gO groupa we 
compared Markowitx's data for rupee 
companies in 199B with Aoee given by 
A K Banerji, Haxari and the ILFIC* 
Regarding sterBng oompanias, mainly 
in tha tea, such a cosnpariion was not 
Poaalbls, ainae A K Bensr)i's data on 


‘traceable’ sterling tea companies did 
not indicate group afliiatlon. The vast 
msjority of Markowitz’s rupee com¬ 
panies can be found in the three sour¬ 
ces luat mentloDed. Quits a few could 
nut, however, be so traced, which does 
not imply that Markowitz cast hia act 
a little too widely. Indeed, given the 
rich variety of sources used by him, 
it would be presumptuous for na to 
iiwka sudi a suggaation. Still, there 
arc a small number of companirx, be- 
tonging particularly to A Yule and 
Birla, which figure in Hazari’s lut, but 
not in that of the ILPIC. The total 
PUC of companies which cmild not be 
traced in Banerji, Haaari and the ILPIC 
or which are in Haxari, but not the 
ILPIC, aniuunted to Ba 2JS crores in 
1B31 and Ba 4.3 crores in IBSB for 
tbs 20 leading moupoly groups taken 
together. On the other hand, Marko¬ 
witz seems to Imvc igiwred a few 
managing agsucy companies within the 
Finlay, Inchcspe, and Bird groups as 
well as several minor compsniss as re¬ 
ported in Bsoerji. The combined PUC 
of all these companies stood at Rs 8 
crores both iu 1831 and in 1939. 
Taking dm phaei and miansss which 
sre foitly smsll, we thought it desirable 
to leave the overall figures of Marko¬ 
witz utudianged. 

On tbs size of dm private corporate 
sector in the oolonlal period there is a 
long-drawn eontroveray rcladng to tha 
magnitude of foreign capital in Btidih 
India. For our pmpoie dm cndal 
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variable is die share capital of non- 
barddng cogDpaniei Cptbnaiily sfeiling 
companiei) regiitered abroad and work¬ 
ing in India; fortunately, the dlf- \ 
ferences on this score ere not very 
great as between difFerent sutboriliea. 

The must thurrmgh estimate in this rt- 
gard is that oi A K Banerji. From his 
ilaiB we infer that the share capital oi 
all non-lianking curapaniea, induding i 

thnse in intuiance, registered abroad '' 

at aliout Rs 142 crores in 1931 and 
Rs 148 croret iu 1938.*’ Allowing for 
purposive nndecststemeut by Bsnecjl 
who wanted to present conservadvn 
estimates, these could perhaps ba 
raised eifaitrarily by 10 per cent to 
Rs 155 crores in 1931 end Rs 168 
in 1938 or Rs 165 crores In 1839, if 
the growdi in 1931-38 is eztra-polated 
to 1939. On the other hand there is 
little dispute regarding the Indian 
cmnpanica the paid-up capital of which 
(excluding those in banking) amounted 
te Rs 234 crores in 1931-32 and Rs278 
crores io 1939-40.*’ Hence corporate 
cafutel in 1931 amounted to Rs 376 
crores and in 1939 to Rs 443 crores. 

It follows that the share of tha top SO 
monopoly houses in the total fell fiom 
40 per cent in 1981 to 32 per cent in 
1939. 

For the post-war years we have the 
same problams as were discussed 
earlier. Now the share capital of innsr 
cirde non-lianking companies ri 
llazari's 20 groups’* amounted to 
Rs 185 crores in 1931 and Rs 278 it 
crorm in 1958. For the same years the *- 
corresponding figures for the private 
corporate sector” as a wfaule wrrr 
Rs 784 srnies and Rs 1,107 crores, ex¬ 
cluding the unknown paid-up capital F 
oi i»o-Indian insurers wbi. h should 
have been less than Rs 10 crorrs in 
either year. The monopoly share then 
comes to 24 per cent in 19.51 and 25 
Iter cent iii 19.58, iiitiilving a relative 
constanev' in the ratio iretween these 
tuu years. It would he rash, however, 
to conclude that the monopoly share 
fell between 19.39 ami 1951. Fur, 
Hazari did not cluxise the largest 
groups, some were relatively small. If 
instead of llazari's groups, one takes 
the .share capital of the 2(1 larger 
groups identified hy the MIC (which 
were most prnbahly the largest ones) . 
and the 1958-59 estimates for which 
are given hy the ILPIC,* the total in¬ 
creases to Ri 3.30 crores or nearly 30 
per cent of the private corpoiwte capl- ;■ 
tal. In 1966 the luirl-iiii capital of the ' 
top 20 houses rose to Rs 513 crores , 
and further to lb. 704 crores in 1971;* 4 
the corresponding percentages dKnU 3 
the private corporate sector fint ^ 
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Cardamom is increasiii^y used in India and abroad for adding 
flavour and taste to Tea, Co&e, Food prqwrations, Medicines, 
Confectionery, Toiletries and I^utrics. 
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On ary aiid^ joum^, 
the fust st^ isofen 
the hatdest one. A^any 
poneer. Askns. 


A imill Mcp for min lometlmet turn 
out to be 1 ttani leop n>r tttnlrind. 

Thit's (he rewird for the piooear—md 
it comet but rarely. A lot of plaimilig, 
invettmenl ind heirlbfeaki to nio tbil 
firit falwriot ttep. 

Tbe pioneerini ipirilli by no m m iu 
new to India. In Abiaiivet, it wet a 
South Indian craftiman who made the 
firit bonded griodini wbeei-a iniall 
tieo in the 6e1d of preeitioii fhiiibint 
which helped evolve tho comtft of 
matt proouctlon. 


Today, the tearehing, inventive spirit 
motivates the men at Carborundum 
Univartal. First with Abrasive gniiDS, 
then with Super Refraciories, and now 
with Eiectrocast Rerractories, we have 
brought new techniques end materials 
to the service of Indian Industry. 

Creative technology is the key word. 
Meeltag today's basic needs. Anti- 
ciptting tomorrow's technological 
domuids. Making scarce nuiteiials go 
^ferther. 

There aren't many like us around. 
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Tabus 12: Sbabb Caictal or UangaLj Gbodm 


(Rt crons) 




1931 

1939 



1961 

1989 


Tata 

281.1 

243 


) Octavhrat Stall 

43 

S3 

(2) 

A Ynie 

2 t6 

1 la-fi 

18 

) Br Amar Tohaeee 

43 

43 

(3) 

Inchcape 

Uhl 

' 133 


MacLeod 

43 

S3 

W 

Finlay 

Marta Bum ’ 

103 

8.7 

16i7 

7.3 


1 ludtni SkbiBtf 

1 niniaoiii 

33 

23 

23 

3.0 

(§ 

E D. Stoaodi 

7A 

7A 

IT 

1 Shew WaOaoe 

83 

33 


BinUIailgaa 

63 

73 


1 Bliia 

&B 

83 

W 

Killfek 

5i9 

&4 { 


1 BIC 

83 

... 

(9) 

fio) 

G drbuthnof 
Begig"Robar(a 
Duribin 

53 

4JS 

83 ( 

43 ( 

i 

) Goirlmbhoy 

1 ACC 

43 

TA 

(11) 

43 

43 

22] 

1 Thomas Doff 


83 


Sot* ; The AGO, Oement AgtooiM imd Ctment Mtriodag Ob sfgmt u 
outer drcle eoneenii of the Tete le well ai inin A gntwt. In the 
of Oe flndiiin of the MIC and the ILFIC we bewr conM- 
4frtd ACC ts A iqy mt g ipoiqi^ 

Suum: C Merhowitz, Indieli Boahiaii and Nationaliat Politice fiad. 18S1 to 
1039: Tlw PoUtlcel Attitoda at the Indlsenom CeafteWtr Cbaa ha 
Reletloa to the CrWe of dte Cblo^al EonoiBy ead ta the Hee cf 
die Congreea nity**, PhD JltoeftidoD. Cainl»ldpB Uaivetoity. 1078, 
Appendix I. pp Xfl-tfT, 


declined to 25 and then increaied to 
20. Share capital data on monopoly 
hoiiset ore not available fgr other 
yoara. 

Hence one may condode that die 
mnnnpoly honaea had a leladvn decBna 
Iwtween 1031 and 1930, bnt malntaliiad 
their ahare in die FUC of the private 
corporate-aector ha 1830>71, thoni^ 
with a ahaip and temporary dip In 
1858-86. 

4 

K 

Trenda ia Anmote Coacaattathia 
iaihc Weat 

In the Weat prablem of economy- 
wiac cononntratioii or centrallaatlon ol 
capital, aa Marx pot It, haa engaged 
the attention of achcdaix for aeveral 
dccudea now. However, moat andi 
stiidiea are conoemed with the shnre 
of top firma in mannfactnring, etc. 
Rarely ate the interconnectiona exphned 
syitematleally, althon]^ their wide 
prevalence was noted long ago by 
R Hilferding.* There are eome eaeep- 
tions. The Temporary National Econo¬ 
mic Connnlttee under the Roosavdt 
Adminlatradon analyeed the dianbold- 
ing data fbr the leading finns to Iden¬ 
tify, If poasibla, the domiaant family 
in each; aome' fandhea TO X f i l q ui te 
frerjuently. A almllar exerdae araa re¬ 
peated by- the Secutitiaa and Exchange 


Commiaaion for 196< F laigdberi^ 
had ooapiUsd for the UOdb and lOSOe 
a list of 00 famlliea which eoabdled 
a large part of tha Amarican wt a Wi ; 
this work waa later carried forward to 
the early lOOOa. S Menahikav, an un- 
ueoal figure among Soviet writcri on 
Waatero capitallam, produced on origi¬ 
nal etudy* reveelfaig the meaiure of 
conifol exercised In 1903 by eome ai^ 
New York baaed and 18 regfonel finan¬ 
cial oligardiiea: their eiieti totalled 
$437 biilkm. The aet of companleA 
tinder eadi grot^, its sxtsat of oontnil 
ai wdl aa the aseel aiae of eecb such 
oompeny are indieeted. In France 
fusion between indulhial and finn nc iel 
oa|rital wne taking phoo aa soriy os die 
1880t. The coatoma of two ladi groupa 
. aa dicy cxiated in 1881 have raccnlly 
bean described at some length. Many 
more came fo light in the inter-war 
yean. For 1072 some 18 diKuent com- 
plexei hove been jdahtWwi** Never- 
tlieleai, ayetematlc etndics along the 
'fines of Hazari, MIQ etc, do not 
exiat ia other oonntritf. A fortiori 
there le no po^bility of comf i ucti n g 
a dme seriea out of poiat-atfanttea. 

Company-wiae date for Western 
oountriae nidfonnly tndierte lacnaiiag 
centraliation d capital since the be- 
ginning of this century. According to 
the leoent luthoiltidve etudy by S I 
Fiaia," the percentoga sbaie ct tbe 


huudied largeit firms in the manufao- 
turing net output of the UK and tbe 
US Increaied as shown in Tabic 13. 
Praia baa fitted a statistical model of 
random equiproportionate growth for 
an firm-date end hanoe condudea that 
deaplts n reversal in 1935-49 there ia 't 
a long-mn tendency for the concentra¬ 
tion ratio to rise; he ilao bclievee the 
seme to be true for the USA. We need '■ 
not go into the validity of Praia' 
model (which ia now faMy widely 
need). But anelyfiiig the trend by the 
nae of Eendall’a K-etatiatic does con¬ 
firm Praia* a at mtinn regarding the UK 
date; for the whole period 1909-70 as 
also for ihorter intervala there ii a 
ftatlstieally eignifleent npwerd trend. 

For tbe US percenttgei, however, the 
rceoltt tic feet condniive for the re¬ 
cent peat. For the whole period 
1909-70 end for ihorter feii gthf, eg, 
1935-70 or 1947-7(h die poeidve tread 
ii upheld; the lame ceniot be said 
about the intervals 19S4-70 or 1958-70. 

The stagnation in the ratio since 1963 
la quite remarkable. 

Other studies for tbe US stretchiiig 
over relatively long periods readied 
broadly aimilar conclutlana. The ‘ 
pfoneeiiag study by Berfe end Means 
covering the yesua 1909 to 1929 
showed a steady rile in the share of - 
200 largeat non-financul ootporalfona t 
in the aaiets of all non-finencial eoav 9 
pocetions from 41 to 82 per cent.’* AD 
Kaplan's estimates for 1909; 1929 and 
1948 of die ahare of the bnndred 
largest indnstrial corpontfons In dw 
■asate of eB ends oorporatioiia ihowed - 
a much emaUer increase from 25 to £0 
and then to 37 per cent for those three 
ycare.*' Next, J S Bain'i eetiinatea" of 
die ihaie of the 100 largeat mamifae- 
tnring firms in die velne-added of the 
whole sector Indieeted a aharp the 
from 23 to 30 per cent in 1947-54, a 
pauw in 19S4-58 and a farther lias to 
33 per cent in 1963, Finally, Walter 
Adams’* reports a Federal Tkiula Com- 
miiaion compilation for 1948-73. The 
share of the top 100 corporations in 
the total monufocturlng aiaeta increased 
streply from 40 to 47 per tent in 
1948-58; the- peak was reached ia 
1968 with the percentage at 492, 
fofiowed by a dedine 'to 47.6. 

The monotonic npiirard trend that 
Praia noticed in the UK ia oorrobora- 


Tauji 13: Siujm or HimnaBi LAaoasT Plrata nt MAMUrACrumNO Net Otnrtrr (Per Cent) 



1900 

1924 

1029 

1935 

1947 

1049 

1963 

1954 

1958 

196-1 

1967 

1968 

1970 

UK 

16 

' 22 


24 


22 

27 

_ 

32 

.36.5 

__ 

40 

41 

US 

22 


25 

26 

23 



30 

30 

33 

33 


38 
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GKW makes 
alloy and special steels, 
industrial fasteners, 
stampings and laminations, 
automotive forgings, 
metal pressings, 
precision tools, 
stripwound cores. 


special purpose machinery. 
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gaoittimO and' routiCAi. wi^t 

ted by olotlitr well-known itudy by C 
Wbittinston.*’ He found tbit the dure 
of the top 100 me nufi ct ur lng companies 
(quoted In the stock e x c h anges) in 
total net aoete id mamificttiiins In¬ 
dustry rose ftcm ^ to 51 and 6i per 
cent respectively in 1048, 1067 and 

1068. 

As lor France it is paradoxical that 
more oonvindntf ftgnrea oist for the 
earlier than lot mao recent years. 
Accordhift to <M catlniate, the top one 
per cant of an firms acootmted for 10 
per cent of all corpocala aneta in 
1013, needy 17 per cent in 1986 and 
10 per cent in 106S; the oo tr eap on dlna 
shares of the top 5 per cent of Sims 
were 31, 40 and 50 reipectlvciy. Alter¬ 
natively, the aneta of the top 10 finni 
multiple by a factor of 10.7 in 1013-36 
and St in 1096-52; national income, 
however, rose 6,1 times and 40 tlmei 
over the same periods, everything be¬ 
ing meaanted at oturent prices.* For 
the period since 1032 there is no com- 
psraUe evidenoe. But the rate of mer¬ 
gers shot up in the late sixties and 
early leveittles ln«>lying a greater 
rentraliaatian of capital. If in the 
jieriod 196068 the annual average 
value of asaets of companies merged 
with others stood at below 200, it 
nn« to 2.664 in 1965-67, 5611 in 1868 
and then to 12691 in 1970. the figures 
Iwing in billiona of current francs." 
Finally, for die original six EEC oonn- 
iries ti« sales of the top 50 firms in 
manufscturing snd ex t ra cti on indnstzy 
in the combined gross domeatic pro¬ 
duct at market price of the same group 
cl countries stayed at 35.1 per cent in 
lOHO and 1965 and then moved up to 
45.7 per cent in 1968.“ This measure 
may have an upward bias owing to tha 
non-homogeneity in the two variables, 
lint this alone cannot explain the very 
significant uptrend in the couria oi 
three years. 

The experience of the Western coiu- 
Iriex can now be summarised u 
follows: 

(a) There wu a steady increaie in 
the aggregate oaocentration laflo 
between the earlier part of this 
century and the beginning of 
the Great Deprenkm. 

(b) The trend was either consider¬ 
ably weakesad or partially re¬ 
versed during the thirties and 
World War U. 

(c) Another tqitum of a suhttantial 
nature occurred for the first 10 
to 15 post-war years. 

(d) In the sixties tha tendency to¬ 
wards centraUeation continued 
to operata in die UK and pro- 
baUy aleo In Franoa and othar 


EEC countries. In the US 
there was a prolonged pause. 

(e) The level reached in the early 
seventies remained for eadi of 
the countries dted way above 
that in the early decades of this 
century. 

X 

ComMm 

Is-t us first briefly reoaphulate tha 
earlier sections. 

(1) Definitions and coveragae In tha 
successive studies o" monopoly grow 
varied oanaldenbly so diet n strei^- 
forwaid analysis of hmg-tun tendan- 
ciea is not passible. Ferdealady pro¬ 
blematical are the links between; (a) 
Hazaii’s 1968 estimates and dioae ol 
the MIC or the ILFIC; and (h) the 
ILPlCs 1966 estimates carried forward 
to March 1972 and those made for 
MRTP companies in the tevendes. On 
tho whole, it would su^ear that Hazari 
overstated the size of monopdy assets 
in 1958, while the MRTP bas^ com¬ 
pilations understated them. If one 
accepts the ILPIC composition to be 
the heat one available. 

(2) Owiug to the overlap between 
the ILPIC-Kpo series (1968. 1968, 
1871 and 1972) and the MRTP-baaed 
series (1969 and 1872 to 1976) it wa4 
passible to remove the diaorepancy be¬ 
tween them iiy the conatrudion ot 
linked index numbers of monopoly 
shares. In the absence of such over¬ 
laps the discrepancy between Haxari’s 
and later estimates could not, how¬ 
ever, lie cliininated. 

(.3) The chain-indices of the share 
of monopoly houses in (*) the total 
assets oF the private corporate aector, 
and (li) the reproducible tangible 
wealth of India, showed that the levels 
in subsequent years generally stood 
considerably above those of 1961; the 
same cannot, however, be said for 
1958 vJs-a-rJs later years. Trand 
analysis revealed that monopoly share 
in private corporate aoefs (both valued 
at ciirrent prices) had a positive trend 
for the whole period, 1951-75; for all 
other sub-periods banning from 1968 
or after and ending In 1875, the null 
hypothesis of xero tieiid could not be 
rejected. Further, the monopoly share 
in total reproducible tangible wealth 
of the coimtry (both at ooabnt pcicea) 
consistently Imtnyed a negative tread 
for the whole period 1961-75 or for 
any suh-prriod ending in 1875. 

(4) The changing shares of the 
private enrporate or the organised 
private sector in the' net national pro¬ 
duct were also examined and here, too. 


a positive trend prevailed over the 
periods 1951 to 1965 or 1975. Ftom 
1995 to 1975, however, the trend was -lii 

not statistically significant, wh ece a i 
from 1960 to 1975 and a fortiori from 
1865 to 1875, it was strongly negative. 

(5) A longer scries stretching hade 

to tiie pre-war years on the paid-up 
eapifal of die top monopoly bouaet ? 

and that of the private oorponta aee- 

tor showed that concentration ilarltiieil 
significantly in 1931-39. From 1909 to 
1971 the trend remained virtually 
static, though with noticeable fhietna- 
tiona between 1958 and 1971. 

(6) In the advanced Western conn- 
tiiee aggregate concentration baa 
generally increased veiy substantially 
during the twentieth centnry, even if 
the process was interrupted during 
the Great Depression and the Worid 
War 11. In the 1960s it continued ntt- 
obated in most of the leading coimtriaa, 
hut not in the US. 

It follows that the Indian scene is 
quite different from that in the West, 

The trends are undoubtedly not the 
same. Looking at aaets, the relative 
expansion of the Indian monopolies 
ou-e-n's the rest of the private cor¬ 
porate sector or the national economy 
took place, if at aU, in the fifties, but '' 
not later; u against the private corpo- 
rate sector, monopolies also expanded ! 

Faster in the latter half of the 
sixties but it was not sustained beyond l 
1971. Considering tbe paid-up capital, ^ 
however, tbe overall trend is rather 
constant lietween 1999 and 1971, but 
was strongly negative in 1931-39. 

Tbe asymmetry between the Indisn 
and Western ext^ences is not just a i 
matter of overall trends. In tlie West 
there has been a potitive association 
between the phases of business cycle 
and the movement in aggregate con¬ 
centration; the latter rose in periods ot 
prosperity, and fell during the deprea- 
sioa years. The Indian corporate 
sector, particularly manufacturing, had a 
relatively faster exiiansion in the 19861 
and again in 1951-66. Our monopidiai, 
however, bad a relative decline in die 
thirties, a probable upswing in the 
fifties, and then again a Fall in 1968-68. 

The recession yeirs of 1966-71 saw a 
reinforcement of monopoly strength 
whereas the next few years upto 1975 
of compsratively limited prosperity saw 
a decline in the monopoly shore. 

One possible inference from the 
facts presented by us is thst tbe Marxist 
proposition of the Increasing centralisa¬ 
tion of capital in the era of monopoly X 
capitalism is contradicted by the Indian £ 
experience. Such an Infcience suould | 
be entirely niisplacad. For. m onofio l y . | 
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capital hi India ii a very dlfcr a n t 
apecies from its contemporary oounter- 
part in the West, both in genesis as 
well as in some basic diaracteristies. 
In the following paragiapfas the main 
srgianents for such a view are brieSy 
ontlined. 

Monopoly capitalism in the West 
followed a prolonged phase of almost 
unfettered competition which rcqnired 
an end not only to the feudal reMoos 
in agricullure but ako to the whole 
set of monopoly privileges in trade and 
industry rampant at that tiaie. It was 
‘ during the age of free competition 
that the economies were industrialised. 
Even if real wages remaiaed roughly 
static till the mid-nineteenth century, 
the purchasing power of the 
expanded manifold thanks to the 
massive mov-ement of labour from re¬ 
latively low-paid and kiw-productivs 
occupation in agriculture into industry. 
Notwithstanding the captive colonial 
market, rising domestic demand was 
the main prop of most industries. 
Technological chafiges came about 
mainly as a response to internal deve¬ 
lopments so that their cumulative im¬ 
pact led to a more or less continuous 
^ rise in labour productivity for the 
economy as a whole. These technolo- 
fr gical factors played a not inconsidcr- 
f able role in hastening the emergence 
i, of monopoly capitalism, as Marx had 
predicted. It was no less progressive 
than competitive capitalism since all 
' the positive tendencies just described 
remained intact. It wont further in 
unleashing ni-w productive forces (a 
point strongly underlined by Schumpe¬ 
ter) and allowed - - of course, under 
the pressure of militant trade unions 
— an all-round and auitained rise 
in the level of real wages. 

India, however, has never been 
through a period of competitive capi¬ 
talism. In the past foreign domination, 
feudal relations in agricultures, lack of 
incentives for domestic industries, and 
the existence, often with the encou¬ 
ragement of the colonial power, of a 
boat of monopolies (local, regional or 
national) in trade and finance, consti¬ 
tuted effective barrirra to the emer¬ 
gence of capitalism. 

The end of direct colonial rule and 
the formal abolition of landlordism in 
the post-independence era d'd not 
signify a radical break with the pait. 
Neo-c^nial exploitation of the country 
continues unabated, while a muted 
form of feudalism or semi-feudalism 
predominates in the rural areas. The 
purchasing power of the masses re¬ 
mains as low as ever so that there is 
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no fcope whatsoever for a sustained 
induetrial apnirge. Sonm notable ex¬ 
pansion In In du a tfia l output did, in 
fact, take place la t951-46 (and also 
earHar in the 1920s and 1910s) through 
tariff prolactlon and import-aubstitu- 
tion. However, with an eye to qnick 
profits and control over the labour 
process, monopoly capital which was 
already well-entrenched, found con¬ 
temporary Western technology much 
too attnactivc. even if in the process 
industrial employment and the size of 
the home market got Barrower, and 
tbt couatiy kerne financially and 
ttchBalogica% more da p anda n t on the 
mnior foeaiga poweri. Moreover, mo- 
nopollatf in India hava goieTally been 
able to retain or expand their market 
power not so much by superior eco¬ 
nomic eMciency, but by controlling the 
supply of raw materials and interme¬ 
diates tbroagh their intimate links 
with the State machinery at various 
levab, restrictive selling practices de¬ 
signed to ahnt ont smaller firms, and 
an easy access to cheap institutional 
finance. On the other hand, such cre¬ 
dits, despite the nationalisation of 
banking and insurance are effectively 
denied to the vast majority of small 
capiialiata who have to fall back either 
on their own limited resources or on 
usurious money-lenders. 

For aH tbeae reasons monopoly capi¬ 
tal in India bears a cloaer family re¬ 
semblance to pro-industrial monopolies 
than to contemporary monopoly capi¬ 
talism in the West,** and constitutes 
ipso facto one of the major olistacles 
alongside semi-fendalism' and neocolo¬ 
nialism to the transformktion of India 
along capitalist lines. 


Apvc^iz 

Here we propose to examine how far 
our short-cut method of obtaining the 
constant price estiaiates of monopoly 
anets distorts the reality. For the 
sake of simplicity it is aaiumed that: 
(1) fixed aaaeti have a longevity of n 
yean; (li) the itiaighthac metb^ of 
dapieclatkm ii adoptad; (Ui) fixed in- 
vtstmeatfl) grew M the ooastaat rate 
of a per year; (iv) the price index (F) 
rises at ths cooMant rate of b par year; 
and (v) at every point of time the 
wrlttca-down vahie of the stock 
of fixed amsta (K) beara a constant 
ralatlonthip with carrant aasatg (L) 
such that L w (1-t-cdC, c > o • 

Uaing the sub-scrlptf for dating va- 
riablei, the stock of fixed capital at the 
end of the n-tb year and at enrrent 
prices fa 


H(‘+*)«o+|0+a)*Io+ 

+r(l+*)"Io+ 

=^{ 0+«)+2 0+«)*-i ... 

-I-ii(l-),a)« I . 

=Q. W“. 

where Q = (1-|-a)-|-2(l-j-a)*-f...... 

-fn(l -t-a)». 


Now the capital stock at the con 
stam base-year prices is 


*^ii(0)“jI|/P|+|lj/P2+.+1 b/P 
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where S 


■+a 2(1-ha)" 

1-fb (1-fb)" 


+ n(l -ha)? 

(1+b)-' 

The short-cut method used by u.; 
in the text can be put as 


K,,„ = KJ(l+b)- 

= Q.1>.P„. (l-hO”. 

'Putting Ij “ P, = 100, we have 

Kiko) =s/n and K^,,, = Q/n(l +b)- 

The distortion due to our method 
may be defined as 


D= + K n(o> — — Kn(n 

l-'D^Pn + Kn< 0 ) 

_ s- Q/(l+b)- 

S + (l+c) Q/(l+b)- 

It can be shown that D varies di¬ 
rectly as b and n, but inversely a 
a and c. Only two cases, rough], 
corresponding to the overall Indian 
situation in the two 10-year period: 
ending respectively in 1972-73 and 
1975-76. are illustrated below. 

Case I ; Let n <= 10, c = 0.5, 

a = 0.08, and b = 0.068. 
In this case D = 0.073. 
Case il: Let n = 10, c = 0.5, 

a = 0.09, and b = 0.1. 

In this case D w 0.106. 

For the years prior to 1973-74 with 
much lovrer rates of inflation the 
values of D would be leas. However, 
even for a period of hyper-inflation 
as that ending In 1975-76, it is te- 
markable that our abort-cut astimatas 
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sootm ^lOtincM^ 

tri! ihort of the trae -vilue by no 
more'.fl' l|ttie bver 10 per oent It 
loUowi tBet >0 long u one tieeU the 
rmulti with eoaie caution, the ahoit- 
cut method may not be far off the 
meric 

Laetly, It may be noted that we 
were obliged to uie the ibort-cut 
method in the abwoce of an annual 
time-ietiei of monopoly asaets bro¬ 
ken down Into fixed and current 
useta. 

Notea 

[The author is Indebted to I C San- 
deaara and other participants at the 
Seminar on the lodustrialixaUon of 
India organised by the Centre for 
Social Science Studies. Calcutta, in 
December 1977 for useful comments 
on an earlier version of the luper. 
Special thanks are due to A E Sin|^ 
who cheerfully undertook a mafor 
part of the painstaking work. The 
Centre for Management and Develop¬ 
ment Studies. Indian Institute of Ma¬ 
nagement. Calcutta, funded the 
research.] 

I All the references to the studies 
mentioned in the previous para¬ 
graphs can be found at the bot¬ 
tom of Table 1. 

3 Hazari, oji cif.-p 7. 

3 Ibfrf. Mh 7-8. 

4 lUd. pp 10-11. 

5 /Ud, pp 8-9. In scrutinising 
the shaieholderB' list Hazari 
uctually considered ‘efectivs' 
rather than total eOuity. This 
concept Of eflective equity is ex¬ 
plained below when the ILPiC 
approach is examined. 

6 MIC. op lit, p 34. 

7 The account is based on the 
ILnC, Main Report, Chapter II. 

9 In our counting we have ignored 
nearly 450 companies for which 
no financial data are given in the 
ILPIC compilation, though these 
ate shown against particular mo¬ 
nopoly groups. 

9 MRTP Act, I9«9, sections 2(g) 
and 20(a). 

10 Hazari, op at. Appendix to chap- 
ter 2. 

II One may rule out the possibility 
that the monopoly houses lost 
their htfids over outer circle com¬ 
panies on a large scale between 
1958 and 196<. 

12 For the earliest attempt to m*^ 
sure the stock of industrial capi¬ 
tal in post-independence India, 
see K A Anthony. "Stock of Im 
dimtrial Caidtal in India . in V K 
R V Hao, at al, (ed) Tapto on 
Natioasl Inoome and 
Topics", vol II, Bombay, 188(X 

13 “Fordgn Companies; 

Economic and IWfttoof WetUy, 
Jtine 24, 1972, and N K Chandi^ 
"Role trf Forelni Capital m 
Indiah, Social Scientist, 1977, 
No 97. 

14 "Cenm trf Public limited Com- 
paatcaw 1973-72", RBI aOctia. 
lune 1978. The DCA figmes 


ci^ la the teat are takea' from 
diferent issues oT the Campsag 
Nans and Naess. Tbs b a nkin g 
data are from the R e s e r ve Bank's 
"Statistical TaWas Ralatiag to 
Banking in India", varioas yem. 

15 Census of Pubae limM Compa- 

niaa. 1971-72 — H^n^, ^ 21 

Investment Gompaolet . RBI Bul- 
Istin. Augnsti ImS. 

16 See, for instance,' “Joint Stock 
Ctnnpanlei in Isdlg for 1961-62", 

Pt I, DelU 1965. pp zzlv S. A 
list of 513 such companies are 
given covering the years upto 
Match 31. 1962. 

17 Among the eartier endeavours 
along the same Unaa one may cite 
K N C Pillai and I Kumar, "Na¬ 
tional Income by Xgpt of Ormnl- 
satlon", and I B Gupta. “National 
inoome by Distribation Share in 
the Corporate Sector In In^", 
both in V K R V Rao s( of (ed), 
op cit, vol HI. 

18 The existiog point astlmatet of 

tangiltie we^th of India are: (a) 
Uma Datu and V Prakaah, "An 
Bstimatc of the Reproducible Tan¬ 
gible Wealth of India, 1949-50", to 
V K R V Reo, «( oi (ed) op ew, 
vol I: (b) M Mukhsriee and N S 
R Sastry, "An Estimate <d Tangl- 
lile Wealth in India", Incoma end 
Wealth, seriaa VUI, London, USB, 
and (c) “Estimataa of Thnilble 
Wealth in Indian RRI 
October, 1972. 'm second study 
pertaining to the year 1950, and 
the third to the two years 1961 
aad 1966 also gave the values ef 
land and reproducible asseti lepa- 
raWy. „ . . 

10 Markowitz, op at, p 288, and A 
K Bsoerji, India’s Ba lanc e of Pay¬ 
ments: Estimates of Current and 
Capital Accounts from 1921-22 to 
1938-3B", Bombay, 1883. la a 
recent publication, R K Ray has 
attempted to trace the growth to 
paid-up capital of 29 European, 

1 mixed and 17 Indian bouses 
over the yean IBl^ 1922, 1037 
and 1947 based on "Investar’s 
India Yearbook" aJoue. Bay’i 
figures appear to be too low. The 
total PUC of tbe top twenty in 
Ray'a estimate for 1937 is only Ra 
59 crores or aiigbtly over two- 
fifthi of Marfcowlts's 1939 figure. 
Besides, to Ray’s compilation 
there are improbebiy large jumpa 
in the PUC of certaio houses over 
the successive reference years. 
Thua the PUG In Ri million of 
Tata risea aharply from 37 in 1914 
to 266 in 1922 and flmn fills pre¬ 
cipitately to 105 is 1937, and of 
GWanderi Arbnthnot from 11 to 
61 and than to 40 to those very 
years. See Raiat K Ray, "todus- 
tcialisation in India: Growth and 
Conflict in the Private Corporate 
Sector 1914-4r. DeUd. 1979. 
Table 41, pp 260-61. 

20 A chedc was not feasible 

for companies which were liqui¬ 
dated or tdtmi over by other con- 
trolltog toteraati between 1931 
and 1939; tor, such companiea 




would obviousto find no place to 
Haisri or the u-FIC. Further, we 
•honid dearify that our main 
obiact in companng Markowitz •( 
with others was to avoid an over- 
emimation of monopoly PUC to 
tbe pre-war years. 

The total share capital of 'trace- / 
able’ sterling companies in six 
industry groups amounted tn £ 74 
milUon or Ri 99 crores in 1921 
and £ 87 miUlon or Rs 116 crores 
in 1038. From further data on . 
fresh share capital raised by these 
companies on tbe London Stock 
Rvebeng" we have put the 1931 
figure at Rs 112 crores, "Other" 
sterling companies in banking, 
iniurance, etc, accounted for 15 
and 20 per cent respectively of the 
‘traceable’ companies in 1921 and 
1938; we have assumed that the 
1931 nuio was the same as that 
of 1938 and that banking compa¬ 
nies accounted for three-fifths of 
this total. Hence the share capi¬ 
tal of sterling companies in insu¬ 
rance, etc, would amount to 8 per 
cent of the ‘traceable’ group. 
Uitly, there is the caie8<»y of 
"other foreign investmento" by_w 
US, Japan and so on. totaOtog 
Rs S3 crores in 1921 and Rs 98 
crores to 1938. These sums in¬ 
clude share capital as well is 
debenture in companies register^ 
to todia or abroad; no break-up is . 
available. We have pomted that. * , 
as with ‘traceable’ sterling com- ; 
panics, share capital made up 85 
per ceat of total invcalineot and ^ 
80 per cent of incremental invest- 
menu in 1921-38 took place ^ - 
1951, Lastly, it is tssumed 
only 30 per cent of “other foreign ^ 
investmenu" were to cowatom ^ 
raftered abroad. Sm Ban^ , 
op cit, chapter 8, section HI and 
Appendices A and E to the aame , 

chapter. _^ , 

We do not prelent to corie^ 
Banerji. From our present man^ 
point it is important mrf to under- 
jeme the roagnl tn^ of 
captaL It is worth noting 
the apparently W8h embnatm 
G D Birla for 1929 or of B R 
Shenoy for 1939 put total toveit- 
mait in sterling companies at 
aroued £ 200 mUllon for both the 
years. H aU debenture capluj 
(f. 61 m) as siso the share capiul 
of binks (an unspoiled, but 
large proportion of £ 30 m) ato 
tak«n out, u sugfoted tV 
V lUo. the remeiiHier wo^d bj 
arotmd £ IW maBon or w W 
crorct. Shirm’ prcfumably low 
estimate was hardly different from 
this turn. ^ The d tom^w i U ^ 
siggsnu^^ by Benerfi, oP «•> 
aad in tbe Reserve 
sus of Indie’s Foreign UibUito 
mM AsseU", Bombay. 1950, Ap-^ 

sSti^ai AfafiwJ for 
tnOa from 1930-31 to 193B-dO,- 
llth issue, Delhi, 1942. i 

24 iW is worked out from Hagui,| 


22 


23 
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op dt, pp 36-37, where the voop- 
wUe ihare cental of ell public 
and private limited companiei in 
1951 is indicated; the ibw capi¬ 
tal of banitini companies are 
shown in htter chapters for each 
iroup separately. 

25 Apan from the lifurcs jiven in 
Table 6, We used the DCA total 
for all private limited companies 
in 1951 amountina to Rs 224 
crons- The foreign branches wen 
assumed to have the same PUC- 
assets ratio in 1951 as in 1953. 
The share capital for the private 
s^or Indian insurance compa¬ 
nies stood at Rs 13 crores in 1931 
and Rs 11 crores in 1958, accord¬ 
ing to the "Indian Insurance year- 
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29 


book" for these yesrs. 

These are published in the Appen¬ 
dices, vol III. 

The sources for these dsta are 
givan under Table I. 

Hilferding's work was extensively 
used by Lenin in formui^ng his 
theory of imperialiem, but is yet 
to be translated into EngUah. See 
.'"this connection P M Swetzy, 
The Theory of Cspftallet Devdop- 
ment", London, 1951, chapters 14 
and 17. 

P hdodberg, "Americi's Sixty 
Pamihes . New York, 1917, and 
the me author's "The Rich and 
^ Super-nch: A Study in the 
^er of Money Today", Bantam 
** j?"' In Ap- 

^dlx B of the laltir volume is 
given the list of the largest 200 
corpoiatioM in 1937 and 202 cor- 
poiatiana in 19^ Indoding the 
jyniet of dominant family groups, 
if •Of, for tiiefc corporatloos as 
resiled by the Temporary Natio- 
nal Economic Committee and Se- 
Gurltiet and Exchange Commlasion 
reapecUvely 

S Menshikov. “MiBionaires and 
Manageri; Structura of the US 
Eluaclal OUgmdiy', Uosom 
1969. chapter VI. 

^ ‘Ml *’5'?®*' studies ate briefly 
f.f Be amy, ^*3; 
fcSSr ^ ftri?****; reiaraple 
m, Pkria, I^ 

02 S J Fn^ EvoIuSob of Giant 

„'?*1** Qmcentiatioa In Ma- 

Cimbjidge, 1876. pp 4 

and G C Meani, "The 
Modern CqrporaUon and Private 

A D H Ka^an, -flig Eoterprise 
in a Competitive Syetem”. Wa¬ 
shington, 1954 p 126. 

M.™ M*®! “Changes in Concentra- 
Industries 
Trends and 
R^th mahlp, to the Leveli of 
1954 Ooocentiation", Bap^ 0 / 
and St^stioa. Novon- 

W A^a^ "PnhUo JViIlcy In a 
Fre« Enterprise Economy**, jn W 
Adams (ed), "Tha Structure of 
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American Indpitry", 5th edition, 
New York, 1977. 

37 G Whittington, "Ohangei in the 
Top 100 Quoted Manufacturing 
Companiea in UK. 1948 to 1968", 
Journal of fndwfrful Ecammia, 
November, 18IK 

38 J Housaiaux, L< potnxdr de mono- 
pole, Parit, 18% pp 292 ff. 

39 F Jeony and A P Weber, COnom- 
rmfion at poUtiiiue dee rtructum 
Induitriellei, Pgria, 1974, guotad 
In Benassy, «< ol, op eil, p S% 

40 A Jacquemain and M Cordon Le 
Uchtbuer, "Size, Structure and 


Petfotnuuice of the Ltrm Brt- 

tlih and EEC Emepm 

Eco n o mi c Botiaw, So ^ IRIS. 

41 TUa analogy ahould not ba ex- 
tenM mechanicaUiy to impW *< 
exact Idantlty. Fnithat, thire an 
some cmdal respects (eg, labom 
proceai within tite monopoly-oon 
troUi^ oniti of pioductlM, bu 
i»t in the whole economy) it 
which monopoly capital in Indi 
is closer to die contemporary that 
to the pte-lndoatrial ptonopolle 
in the Weat. But this does no 
contradict our statement la th 
test. 


PFIZEfi-lNDIA 

dedicated to 
the natioa's health 
and well-being 

Today prow in India develops and manu- 
facturaa to the vary highest slendards of 
quality, u wide range of products which 
include Phermaceuticala, Agricultural and 
Animal Health Products. Pharmaceuticsl 
Chemicals and Nutritional Supplamanta. 

ToIPfizar quality ia of prima concam— 
it is B promise given to the consumar 
that tha product he buys It guaranteed 
to perform. 

Every batch of Pfizer products that leavat. 
the production line, undergoes a host of 
rigid quality control lasts designed to 
ansure tha safety and efficacy of tha 
producu. 
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- the Eighties 

YotMcr K Ak^ 

An attmpt it made <n Oiia paper to (a) estimate employment in the Indian economy in 1977-78 fOte 
base year of the Draft Plan, 1978-83); (b) animate the r^atkmsfiip between output gvwth and employ¬ 
ment growth on a sectoral basis; (c) examine the employment potential of the development effort on 
certain 'reaeondbld aseumptkms of <dtematioe ffowth possibilities in the future; asid (d) Mroduce con¬ 
siderations of edterrudice regional decetopment categories in the agricultund sector and of institutional 
(dumg/i, parHcutady land reforms, and examine their impact on the generation of employment potential. 

It is important, the author concludes, to measure employment at a disaggregattoe leori in juxta¬ 
position with the incxfme criterion, because otherwise the nexus of employment policies with output 
growth, investment priorities and distribution of gcAns cannot be created. 

From the conoeptucd and policy viewpoints, it is also useful to view the category of dte employed 
and poor, asoperating at fUfferentied Income levels wUhin the categorisation, so that policies can ba derived 
for each level. 

Whtte a mnd works programme wttl have to be asx important component of the investment pro¬ 
gramme, efforts will need to be made to integrate it with the development effort, since such a pro¬ 
gramme can cheoth almost the entire increase in the savings of die economy at current levds. 

Special efforts will need to be made to adopt technologies and institutions for the poor and to 
mobilise local resource potentials, since even dynamic growth of the national economy dong tha de sired 
lines is incapable of generating sufficient productive employment. 

A high rate of output in the non-agricultural and organised eectors is desirable and poss&le mi 
does not, appropriately designed, conflict with the employment generation objective. 


THE last drcade lias facused attentfon 
on tlie ol^ective of pravisiao of univenal 
(•alnful employment. Acceptance of this 
obiecUva as ^ central task of the nest 
phase of Indian economic development 
is neariy unanimous. Hw dimensions 
of the problem, the Inter-aelations of 
rmploymeiit grosvth with output growth 
and svKh investment priorities, are, how¬ 
ever, subfects d leglthnots debate. 

Coe<C3PrB AND MACNTTUtnS 

The flboervatlon that the propoitlan of 
the poor in India is greater than that of 
the unemployed is I 7 now coimnoq^ace 
and boldf nrespective of the measure¬ 
ment of unemployment as chronic un- 
emplovment or the “disposition of labour 
time” (unemployment peroentages ex¬ 
pressed in “person-weeks” or 'penon- 
days”). It hai been correctly argued for 
the Oentwala Committee that uae of: 

'acaUahle for work’ criterion without 
reference to any wage rate is mean- 
inglesa and the data based on this 
approadi will be a kind of “hotch¬ 
potch’ Bggr^pde.t 

Logically It fcillowi that an estimate of 
“employment” widioat any reference to 
a wage rate will be equally suspect. A 
person, edw is “em^oyed” by the time 
criterion, but Is Incapable d keeping 
l>ody and sou] together for self and 
family with his inooine, has at least as 
mudi cliim for psiblic assistance or spe¬ 
cial attenthn from fhe angle of develop- 
■nenlal policy as one who is partially 


employed, in the time sense, but earns 
adequately. We, therefore, accept 
Dandekar and Rath’s suggestion that: 

an adequate level of employment must 
be defined in terms of its capacity to 
provide minimum living to the pota¬ 
tion.*, 

Sen has argued that conceptually ail 
income concept Ls imiiortaiit in defining 
unemployment since it dlsUngnislies 
work on family farms on a joint sharing 
basis from wage paid empfoyment and 
this has obvious practical policy conse¬ 
quences for defining the "work force”, 
the “supply price of labour” and the 
dlstribnUon of output in traditional "pre- 
capttallst” agriculhtre.a The income 
criterion, therefore, perforce lias to be 
uaed in the context of development plan¬ 
ning Isaues. In short, if employment 
issues have to be discussed in the con¬ 
text of output growth, sectoral juvestmeiit 
policies and the distribution of gains, 
there b no meaningful way d short- 
circuiting the issue of defining etnploy- 
luent in terms of an income criterion or 
alternately separating rffectios emplos- 
meut from employment which does not 
provide a minimum level d living 
(henceforth the term employinent shaD 
refer to efiwUve employment, unless 
otherwise staled). 

Wc now turn to (a) estimating employ¬ 
ment in the Indian economy in 1977-78 
(the base year of the Draft Flan, 
1978-83); (b) esUmatii^ die relatlonslifo 
between output growth and empfoyment 


growth on a sectoral basis; (c) muiutning 
the employment potential of ^ devdop- . 
ment effort on certain “reasonable* ' 
assumptions of alternative groarth p oa ii - .; 
billties in the futnre; and (d) introducing ' '1 
considerationi of alteniative regional , > 
develrgHocnt strategiec in the agricul- ^ 
lural sector and of Institutfonal change, r 
particularly land reforms, and examining t 
their impact on the generation of en>- 
ployment potenUaL 

The Draft Five-Year Plan, 1978«.« - 

has estimated ’TReconled Employmeig” 
as employment in the organised sector 
and the rest as unorganised emiJoyinant, 
by sectors of the Indian econamy. Our 
task Is first to separate “effective” em¬ 
ployment from the resnaining employ¬ 
ment, namely “unorganised rector'’ 
employment. Effective empfoyment is 
defined as cmplciymcnt wliich permits 
tlie worker (or tile workers of a house¬ 
hold as the ease may he) to earn an 
Income or maintain an expenditure level 
above poverty leveb. Poverty level 
expenditure is defined as Rs 18 per month 
per capita for the rural populatfon in 
1960-61 prices and Rs S2.5 per month 
per capita in 1960-61 prices for the 
urban population. The estiniates of 
employment are prepared by sector of 
occupation of the Working Force, in¬ 
ference being given to the use (ff inoome ^ 
distribution data, wherever availabla, 
and distribution of expenditure data in ix 
other cases. £ 

The Natioiial Sample Survey’s A 

im I 





Number Auinat IflTB 

r. 


fi' 

;i- Tabu 1: Ebuuaibs or RjccaaoBD and 
Emctrvm EMPumimrr, 1978 

On mUUao) 



(1) Recorded employineDt 1.3S 

(2) Odier effeoUve employment 58.02 
(8)“(l)+(2) Effective empnyment 60.27 

(4) Remaining Employment 60.27 

(^k( 3)+(4) Woridng force 198.43 

No^-Agricultme 

(1) Recotded employment 24A3 

(2) Other effective employnienl 24.60 
W>»(l)+(2)~ Effective 

emidm'meat 49A2 

‘ (4) Remaining ernidoyment 18.97 

(5) >c(3)+(4) Woridng force 6849 

Total 

(1) Recorded employment 26.18 

(8) Other eSeotive employment 83.61 

(3) Effective employnient 109.70 

(4) Remaining employment 151.13 

(5) Woridng force 280.02 

CbronicaUy unemployed 4.37 
. Total labour force ' 265.28 


mgtrfeenrti Round had eitimated that 
27.35 percent of agricultoral houieholda 
earned an annnal income of Ra 801 and 
above.* Tbe average inconae for labour 
hooariwdds waa Ra 680.19 but tbe dia. 
tribotlmi waa alcewed to the rl^t with 
^ Ibe largeit munber of obaervations 
^ mcorded In riw open ended daaa Ra 801 
f and above. Aaaoming that the firit 
I dffCereaioet in peroentagea in the fre- 
|||t tiaeiicy daaaea above the mean income 
^ Mtn ooaatant and interpolating, it 
waa eitimated l)ut 7.86 per cent, 7.03 
per cent and 6.40 per cent of agticul- 
tnral labour bonieholda fell in tbe In¬ 
come claimg Ra 801-000, Ra 901-1000 
and Ra 1,001 to 1,100 reapectively. Rs 
15 hi 1060-61 prlcei vabied in terms 
of oereal pticai paid by poor mial 
houfeholds in the anrvey period, would 
lead to an eathnate of the poverty line. 
It baa been eathnated that oereal prices 
by tbe lecond lowest fractile gnrap of 
bouaebolda went np by 4.79 per cent 
from 106041,* and, dieiefonc, the 
poverty line may be eaUmated at Br 
15.71 par month pricei in the aurvey 
period. 13.13 per cent of the agricui- 
tmal labour houieholds may, therefore, 
be eitimated aa earning an income 
above tbe poverty line. Other estimates 
are, however, hi^ier (Bhatty 17.16 per 
cost or 1068-60 atsd Vaidyanathan 
36.09 per cent for 1958-59).* In view of 
thb evidence and the skewed nataue of 
the income distribution from vriilcb 
OUT eatbnate baa been prepared, we 
adegsted an estimate of 15 per cent of 
agricultnial labour honiiffudda aa effec¬ 


tively employad. 

The Agricollnnd Ceiuua 1970-71 has 
erUmated that 30.4 per cem of <mera- 
Uooal holdlisga were above 2 hectares.* 
Of these 154 per cent were classified 
as semlmedium (2.0 to 4,0 hectarea), 
11.3 per cent medium (4.0 to 104 hec¬ 
tares) and the remaining 3.9 per cent 
as large. Vaidyanathan has shown that 
even in the SRies the incidence of 
poverty in large fanns was low.* Studies 
by Vyas, et aL and Bhalla show that 
with gradiud techisological improvement, 
and particularly the Introdnction of the 
high yielding vaiietiea, the cut-off point 
for viability in relation to household 
lequlrementa has decUned helow 2 hec¬ 
tares.** Aa regards sitsall farmers (those 
operating hoMfngl le*s than 2 hectares), 
Valdyaiuthan'a estimate for 1658-59 is 
that 14.9 per cent were above the 
poverty line. Minhas'i estimate for 
1060-61 If bi^ier.ri Based on this evi¬ 
dence and the a priori oonaideration 
that there should be a tendency for 
equallsatiim of earning levels between 
marginal faimera aisd landlesa labourers 
duoQ^ mobility, we accept the esU- 
mate that 15 pier cent of households 
operating less than 2 hectares of land 
be effectively employed. 40A4 per 
cent of tbe woridng force employed as 
cultivators, may therefore, be estima¬ 
ted as effectfoely enqsloyed. Lakda- 
waU’t arsolysli of 25tb Round NSS data 
iialng snb-reglotui estimatea also oor- 
rnborates these findings.” 

Use Draft Flan has estimated that 
the working fence in agriculture shall 
be 192.43 ndllioii in 1078. It aho 
esthnales riiat the percental of agricul¬ 
tural labonrets in the agricultural wor¬ 
king force incresuied from 24.04 per 
cent in 1961 to 31.70 per cent In 1971, 
while that of cubivstors has correspon- 
dinedy dedined.** Considering foot the 
demograidiic and kisritnUonal factors 
behind this phenomenon may have in¬ 
tensified since 1071, we postulate that 
the percentage increase far landless la¬ 
bourers hr the agricukural work force 
in the dxties, will have rqreated itself 
in the period 1071-78, leading to an 
estimate of 30.54 per cent of the agri¬ 
cultural working force aa agricultural 
labourers in 1978. Using tbe pievionaiy 
estimated, per c e nta ges of agrlcnltnial 
labourers and cultivators effectively 
crojdoycd and the corresponding esti- 
nutes of the labour force, we estimate 
that 58.92 million wotkeri are effecti¬ 
vely employed in the unorganised 
agricultural sector. Adding the recorded 


emptoyment in the aeotor gives ai 
estimate of 0047 milUan person 
effectively employed out of a wor 
force of 102.43 milllao. 

Tbe household trade sector wn 
onalyied In tbe 20th Round of th 
National Sample Survey.** The Con 
snnmr Price Indea fof Agricultnra 
Labourers for the imvey year was 151 
(106041 » 100). In 106041 prioei 
th^ Rural Poverty Line of Rs 15 pm may 
therefore, be estimated at Rs 23.70 
The NSS estimatctl the per capiti 
conaumptiim expendituin of the foacUli 
group 30-40 per cent of rural tndin 
households at Ra 2341. Effective em 
ployment for aural trading bonaehold 
is, therefore, idaced at 65 per cent oi 
the work foroe. The Working Clasi 
Conaunnrr Price Index for urban area* 
for the survey year stood at 161 (1060 
61 = 100). The urban poverty line oi 
Rs 22.5 pm in 1060.61 prices nuy 
therefbre, be set at Rs 334. The N.SE 
estimated the per ca^rita conaumpttor 
expenditure of urban trading house, 
holds of the fooctile group 40-50 per 
cent at Rs 20.75 and tire fractile graup 
50-60 per cent at Rs 34.60. 50 per cent 
of the urban trading houaeholda are, 
Iherefore, effectively employed.** For 
the unorganised irtiniog and manufac- 
tnring sectors, while a nmnher of micro- 
studies exist, aD-India estimates arc 
more difficult to come by. Valdyana- 
than'.s estimate of hoiiaebokls above the 
poverty Ilnerengaged in these sectors in 
rural areas waa 78.85 per cent. How¬ 
ever, Vaidyanathan’s estimates for 
105849 are generally higher than oun 
for tile non-sgrlcnltural rural sectors 
by about ID per cent Selected micro 
studies indicate a range from 28 pet 
cent to 35 per cent of earners falbg 
below tbe poverty line in this sector.** 
We, tiierefoie, postulated an estimate 
of 684 per cent of the work force in 
this sector as effectively emidoyed. For 
the urban lum-iegistetcd marmfoctur- 
■ng and miniisg sector earni n gs by 
occupation were analysed from dif¬ 
ferent sources. B et w ee n 40 and 45 
per cent of the wnrking force 
is estimated os working in occu¬ 
pations with average earnings below 
tbe poverty line. We adopted the esti¬ 
mate of the latest imblished NSS survey 
of the urban labour force earnings by 
occupation, which gave an estinute of 
43.98 per cent of the working force 
engaged in occupations below the 
poverty line.** 

Draft Flan estimatea aeporately for 
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TaBLa 8: Aonora-iwui, Baowmawr EiASTtatist, Isa* 1978-73 
DeDendent ViitaWe : Ajiteoltunl Employment Per Bupee of Ootpol Meenued 
in AB-Iiidia 1872-78 Price* _ 


S No Variable 


All RegUma Developed Underdeveloped 
_ BegloM _ 


(1) Ontput per hectare 
(^) FerUhten per hectare 

(3) Electric patmp-ieta and oU 

englnea per hectare , 

(4) Petcentago of area operated m 

Btnall farms _ 

Sooiee Op crt. D T Lakdawala. 

the unorganised Don-agrfcu|tuml sec¬ 
tors were used to estimate the drare of 
(n) the mining, manufacturing and elec¬ 
tricity, etc, sectors and (b) wholasale 
and retail trade, traa<port, etc, and 
services sectors. NS.S estimates of rural- 
urban shares of eadi soetor'* toitethet 
with the esUmalea of effective eniploy- 
ment presented in the last para, were 
used to derive the effective enqJoy- 
ment in the non-agrlcultural sector. 
Effective employment In the unorganised 
iton.Agricultuial sector is estimated at 
24.69 million hr 1978. 

Our final results for the bate year 
are presented iu Table l'. Out of the 
total labour force of 285i!9 million, the 
working force was 260.92 million, since 
4.37 million persons were chrorrioally 
iinemplnyed. Recorded employment hi 
the unorganised sector at 26.18 million 
is 10 per cent of the workinK force. 
Another 109.79 million or 42.08 per 
cent of the woridog force are estlmaleJ 
ns effectively employed In the unorganis¬ 
ed sector. The remaining 47.9 per cent 
of the working force or 151.13 rniUloii 
workm are not effiooUvely employed. It 
is cmmfbrting to rrote that the Draft 
Plan eatimate of peroentage of poptda- 
tion below the poverty line is 46.33 
per cent in 1977-78. We have independ¬ 
ently arrived at mu^y similar pro¬ 
portions via the labour force and em¬ 
ployment rosrte, using very difforem 
sources of data, although we must em¬ 
phasise the tenuous nature of some of 
the estimates discussed above. A begin¬ 
ning was, however, noceiiaiy for dnee 
reasons. First, more information Is now 
available as compared to the period 
when eodier studies lanrented the lack 
of tuidi irribrmation.’^ Second, com¬ 
plete fiameisoric of die type contained 
in Table 1 permits and we hope enconr- 
ages seauenUal atfoit at hnlHuve- 
raent of eatirrutes. Finally, given 
the ovenidiDg concern for d** 
Intrudncthm of employment aspects in 
developnaent policy, hardly any mean¬ 


— 0,96 

— ().19 

— ise 

0.45 

— 0.19 

— 0.22 

0.12 

0 

0.10 

0.^ 

0.35 

0.36 


ingful discussion is possible without 
Integrating employment with income 
oonccpti since growth of income and 
shoring of gains is the essence of deve- 
Iqitn^ pituming. 

Wo note two more features before 
moving to a dNcussion of future plan¬ 
ning issues. Hie CSO now publishes 
national income data by factor shares. 

If we take the estimated wage fund in 
1977-78 (crmipcnsation of employees 
plus mixed iiKxane of self-employed: 
projections for 1977-78 based on ave¬ 
rage share 197.3-75) and divide by the 
poverty line annual espendituro of Rs 
3,396 per worker, allowing for house¬ 
hold size, we get an estimate of poten¬ 
tial etfecUve enqiloyment of 17692 
mllliao. The actual effective employment 
In that year was 82.17 per cent of this 
potential. Within the wage earning and 
unorgruiiscd sector, therefore, distribu¬ 
tion of gains Is skewed against the 
poor. Second it noeds to be noted that 
the drore of effective einploynionl to 
the working force it mod hitler in 
the non-agrlcultural sector, hence tiio 
development potential of that sector 
cannot be ignored or underrated. 

Maonttudf. of PaOBTJEM r.N Futube 

labour force projections for the 
period 1977-88 are given in the Draft 
Plan. Out task is to work out grow* 
projectioru of output for the agricultural 
and non-agricultural sectors and the 
demand for labour. Further a meanlng- 
' ful discussion of the policy sltematives 
should be possible and, therefore, the 
esthnules sliould be prepared In a 
manner such that sensitivity to input 
growth rates, re^onal spread of the 
developmeiit effort sad irtotitulion va¬ 
riables 1 e, land refonm can be isdatod. 

FVsr the agricultural sector, Lakda¬ 
wala has presented estimates of employ¬ 
ment elastidtici with respect to a munr 
her of Independent variaUe^ separate¬ 
ly for oomniercUllsed and non-camsoer- 
claHsed regions.** Employnient Is de¬ 


fined in persons, but estimated by aP 
plying employment rates maastitac 
through person dsy uUIlsstian Isboa 
time, to the work force dots. Esthnater ^ 
for NSS srib-regiotrs (66 homogCMcnt . 
sub-regions of the country) ore used t( 
estinrate orosseection elasticities. Avar 
age estimates from the range of elostl. ' 
cities reported by Lakdawala are pra- . 
rented In Table 2. For the country at s ' 
whole, employment elasticities w r f out- 
put per hectare and fertUiseia per berfan 
are negative, but are jrositive for pun^ 
sets per hectare. However, if the coon. 
try is subdivided into two parts (a com- 
nsercialJscd developed part where oat. 
put, fortlh'ser and inigation — all per 
hectare — l> significandy higher; and 
the rest), the fertiliser dsstidty is ped- 
Uve for die commercialised regloii end 
the irrigation elasticity for the test. 
Also, while for India as a whole dte 
employment elasticity wrt cutpiit is 
close to minus unlly (the e sU m i wH 
function is a rectanatilar hyperbola) thai 
for the cottttneicialised regtom is tipri- 
ficantly greater than minus 1, whOe for 
the unletdeveloped agricultural leglotit 
It Is between zero and minus 1. Giowtir • 
of employment in relation to oolptiinr 
growth is, therefor^ stgnfloorrtly lower; 

In the areas ndreie the new tedmology 
has been applied at a foster rate, aV '.t 
dunxdi with a quantum Jrrrop in ou^arl ■- 
levels, the additional volume rf e ar^ 
ployment generated In these areas m«i® 
still be quite Finally tad veiy^ 

significantly, Ibe employment dasticity 
wrt tsuri operated in small forms it 
posiUve and hl^ 

Agricultitral employmertt growth Is 
estimated on three different assrmtptioitB. 
Use first is e continuation of past 
Irettds, The socood Is the sttaittmeat of 
the ptriduction, input and land refona 
obfectives of the Draft PUn. The tUid 
is a falter powth rate In the rate of 
spsead of the devekrpmettt of htf r 
productivity co mm ercialised agricidhne. 
The relevam parametert are set oat fa 
Tkble 6 A.s compared to the trend 
gr o wt h rate of agriooltuial outpsit and 
productivity of 8.10 per cent and 1.33 
per cent componod per annum respne- 
tively, the ootreiporrding Draft Phn 
gitn^ rates are 398 per cent and 3,30 
per cent*! The hl#i trerid giowdi rate 
in feriilben is on account of low bane- , 
period values. The Agricultural Caaaus 
for 1971 eailmatei that 336 per o wt ct ^ 
dm area is operated in nnaB buaa. ^ 
The Draft Plan esthnalea that 
millirei hectares are available «Bjfcia] 
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Rallis give you fertilisarc and 
peaticidaa for a wida range of crops. 
Assuring you bumper harvests 
time and again I 

And specialists at Railis help 
you right through—from 
recommending the specific fertiliser 
you need after a careful study 
of your soil to the pesticides you 
need for healthy crops. They aim 
at all-round protection of crops. 


They believe in nourishing and 
protecting your crops, right from th* 
very roots upwards. 

And their wide distribution 
network -the largest in the country— 
which reaches even the remotest 
village in the interiors, helps you. 
Along with the Rallis Advisory 
Service which gives you personsl. 
undivided attention to solve 
your problems. 


Ral/ff-from teed treatment 
to hanmt 
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Growth Rate Uted in Variant 


S No Independent Variable Trend 

Draft 

PUu 

pet cent 

Devpd 

Regiona 

compound per anniau 

Bawi Share 
Underdevpd of Devpd 
Reghms Rogkms 

Projected 
ShoK of 
Devpd 

Regions 

(1) Oilput per beotan 163 

(2) FerUllaen per hectare 1964 

(3) Pump-aets per hectare 2.30 

(^ Area operated in mall farms 0 

(5) Ban level envloyment share 100.00 

330 

10.10 

1560* 

1.64 

100.)QO 

462 

lasu 

1860 

1.64 

34.82 

2.67 27.84 

7.10 38.93 

12.50 40.68 

1.64 _ 

65.18 

34.35 

60.00 

60.00 

Note.; 1 Source: Draft Plan Ch6 and C S 
New Ddhl, Sterling, 1979. 

'fttialta 

and Y K Alagh, "Performance of Indian 

Agriculture", 


Ta»ij: 4: Effbcuvr Ewployment Growth Ratk for Aoiiioui.TimAi. Sicini 
1977-78 TO 1982-83 

_ (eonqxHind srowth rate, per cent per anniini) 


No 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 


Independent 

Trend 

Draft 

ii 

|§ 


Vorl^ 

Variant 

Flan 

II 



Output per hectare 

— 168 

•— 217 - 

— 8.97 - 

— 061 


Feitlllien per hectane 

— 3.71 

— 1.92 

6.06 - 

— 1.56 


Pinmaets pM beotate 
Production tAeda per Re 

0.28 

166 

0 

200 


of output 

— 4.71 

— 3.13 ■ 

-2.61 - 

- 0.07 


Output growth 
noducUon and Input 

210 

398 

3.50 

3.35 


effects 

— 261 

065 

270 

328 

2.63 

Inequality effects 

0 

0.66 

aeo 

0.66 

0.66 

— 261 

161 

367 

294 

274 


•Sounr: T^lei 2 and 3. 

fur allotment to small ftinis. If this 
redlstrlbuUoii toilet is successfully met, 
in a ten-year period, area under small 
farms would go up from 33.6 per cent 
to 39.48 per cent, implying an annual 
compound growtti rata of 1.64 per cent. 
It has been estfanaled that distilcts with 
land productivity above Bs 1300 per 
hectare at 1972-73 all-Iodla prices have 
Hone up fnan 48 in 1062-63 to 70 in 
1972-73, 1 e, by 22 in ten yean. We 
postulate that on account of the Plan 
investment Musne and leglunal deve¬ 
lopment priorities dda number should 
So up to 120 by 1067-88> i e, an oddl- 
tional 50 diitilds in a 15-year period. 
'Output and input growdi rates in these 
nreas wlH be coneq>ondln^> 
higher. In dkort we poehilate <hat; 

(a) tha prodaetton planning and invett- 
ment targeta in the Draft Ffam. 
implyliv ~a doubling of output 
graa^ tad a two^and-a^ialf times 
^Ttrraaaa in land productivity, as 


compared to tn*nd performance, 
will be met; 

(h) the land reforms objectives of the 
Draft Plan will be tuoccMsful; and 
(c) the area development strategy ol 
the Han will lead to more than a 
third of the agricultural area under 
commerdalised fanning and pro¬ 
viding almost 35 per cent of the 
total agricultural output 
The employment implications for the 
agricultural sedm- cd the assumptions 
set out in the last para are qjeh out in 
Table 4. A cooUouatiOD of past trends 
spells disaster on the employinent 
front. Effective employment growth 
declluea by &01 per cent oompound per 
pnrmm Implying increasing uxiemidoy- 
ment or immiserisatiorr of the 
force or both. The Draft Han's produc¬ 
tion and input pcogramme targets for 
the agriuiHoral sector imply a nmninal 
growth rate compound 

per annum in effective employment, 


whk± would not be able to take caw 
of the growth rate In the labour force. 
If fai addition the land refonni objec- 
tlvea of the Draft Plan are suceeuful^ 
achieved the growth rate In effective 
ivnploymmt will be 161 per cent com¬ 
pound per annum. It ii only if in addi¬ 
tion, the regional develupenent Hrate- 
giet of aoccleraled commercialiiatiaa 
and development of agricuhnre ii 
ttepped up conaiderably from past per¬ 
formance that a growth rata in empjoy- 
ment of 3.74 per cent compound per 
annum is tdiieved. 

For the organised sector, time series 
data on employment is easily avallaUe. 
We have related such data with oatpnt 
estimates, i e, gross value added at con¬ 
stant prices for the period 1959-74 as 
prepared by the CSO. A time trend 
r-ariaUe wie. also Wed ta capture 
effects of capital growth, but was insig. 
nificant in almost all cues. The 
elasticity estimate, are conlaiued in 
Table 5.** Employment elasticities for 
tbe lirdlan economy's aggregUe registe¬ 
red manufacturing sector are estimated 
around 06 try other studlei.as Taking 
1974 weights arrd the estiirrates hr 
Table 5, our estimate for the organised 
sector is 0.45. 

Employment growth in the unorganis¬ 
ed non-agiirmltiml sector was probably 
negative. Comparison of the 14lh 
Round nf the National Sample Survey 
(1958-59) with th* 23rd Round esti¬ 
mates (1968-60) indicates negative 
employineiit growth rates of around 3 
per cent compound per annum. How¬ 
ever, the esthnates ore not strictly 
cnmpariMe hr terms of defitrittons. Also 
this period was cotemiurous with low 
gtowdi rates In agricultural raw mate¬ 
rial si^ly and all the Impoftarrt Iraose- 
hold Indnttrles in India, noindy eottoa 
textiles, grain milling, oil cndUitg 
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Taiu^ S: EupLOYMm* ISLAincnin ' 

IN OHGANISD ftBC fI C W 


Sector Elesi 

ioitv of 


Gron Valae Added 

Food . 

0.163 

Beverage* 

0.171 

Tobacco 

0.381 

Textiles 

0J238 

Knotapear, etc 

0,«» 

Wood and products 

0.218 

Furniture and fixUires 

0.443 

Paper and pro^hicU 
printing and allied 

0.468 

0.400 

Leather and products 

0.579 

Rubber rnoduA 

Chcmicali and products 

0191 

0.673 

Petrtdcian and coal products 

0.892 

NM mineral products 

0549 

Basic metals 

0.497 

Metal products 

0.743 

Ol!her machinery 

0.635 

Electrical machinery 

0741 

TraniiiOft equi|imeDt 

0.742 

Miso manufacturing 

0.195 

Electricity 

0.969 

Railways 

0.404 


(ghanli) and cane cruiUng (gur and 
khandaaii) depeiul on agm-liaifed nw 
materially We make the optimistic as> 
sumption that ^th faster agro-boscd 
growth in the future and more elTectivo 
public policies towards this sectoti its 
employment share In the total nnxi> 
agrloultural sector will bo maintained 
and will not decline as in the past. 

Wltih the assumptions and estiinaicK 
contained in the last two paras emplny- 
ment growth in the non-agricultund 
Sector can be worked out. The trend 
rate of non-agrlcaltural G0F at 
factor . cost in 1900-61 prices fur 
the period 1909^1 to 1973-74, 
is 4.73 per cent compound per 
aunum. This would yield an em¬ 
ployment growth rate of 2.13 per cent 
co m po u nd per anmim in 6>e non-agri- 
cultural sector. The Draft Plan postula¬ 
tes a growth rate of Gross Value Added 
of 6.05 per cent compouxKl per annum 
in the nooHigricultural sector. This 
would impty a growth rate of 2.72 per 
cent compound i>er annum of employ¬ 
ment in the Don-agrioukural sector. 
Even if tho non-agrlcultural sector 
grows at a faster rate of 8 per cent 
compound per annum the growtii rale 
in en^loyinent in the non-agricullural 
sector is estimated at 3^6 per cent 
compound per annum. 

We am now in a position to sum- 
nrarlse the employment profections. As 
comparod to the level employment 
wtimate of 109.70 million in 1977-78, 
the trend pro f e uti oo for 1982-83 


107.83 million. The attainment of the 
Draft Plan targets, locladlng the land 
reform and rcgioiial deveh^aneolf stra¬ 
tegy imphes a proieotioa of 120.04 
irlllkm. In addition the ochieveiDeDt of 
an 8 per cent growth »ate for the Don- 
agricultural aecior will imply an employ¬ 
ment projection of 131JS1 million.** 

Ovnvicw and PouioEs 

The Draft plan has estimated that the 
addition to the labour force shall he 30 
million in the next (^piinquennium. Our 
most optimistic projeetion. Involving 
very strong policy assumptions, indi¬ 
cates creation of effective employment 
potential of around 22 million. To put 
It mildly this is distressing. While the 
seriousness (rf the problem cannot bo 
minimised, clariBntion of some of the 
issues Involved is importsnt. To begin 
with. If needs to be emphasised that the 
concepts we have used are not compar¬ 
able with those used. In the Draft Flan. 
The base level effective employed work 
fcrce we have estimated is around 110 
Diillkm. The Draft Plan's estimate of 
the work force ft 261 million and ad¬ 
justed work force is 208 million. The 
llraft Plan s adjustment procedure is 
c'oneeptually based on tbe tbne criterioi) 
— cbiklren are exchided and female 
penon years are vdued at one-half/ 
However, tho income criterion i.s not 
used. As explicitly in^cated, tbe Draft 
Plan’s objective is emplpyinent creation 
and alleviation of poverty, or an appre¬ 
ciable rise in the standard of living of 
tile poorest sections of the population, 
but not complete poverty removaL The 
problem this paper examines is, there¬ 
fore, wider. It needs to be emphasised 
that the rea.son we have used a parti¬ 
cular income criterion ^povcrt> leveb) 
is entirely normative. Having accepted 
this nonn It becomes an effective cut¬ 
off point for defining effective emplo>'' 
ment. It is not as if the poor are not 
doing am productive work. Tlic point 
simply is that the woik they do doe.v 
not generate sufficient hicome. This is 
not just u semantic but a lubatantlve 
issue. To licgin with we notice that if 
GUI base level employment estimate is 
higher, say a lower poverty norm is 
used or alternatively tiie more valid 
assumption is made that below the 
pdverty liue workers are earning a 
spectrum of inconw kveU, ranging frcmi 
destitution to workers earning just be¬ 
low the poverty line, then the employ¬ 
ment proUcm will be more manage, 
able. To quote some imagliiBry numbers, 
If the boJle level eff^ive employment 


is double that o'ftimated by us, the 
employment growth rates estimated 
will 3rieid employment, which would 
cover tbe additions to the labour force 
and ako reduce fhe backlog. The 
problem, of course, cannot be handled 
in so cavalier a fashion and needs to be 
studi<^_^ip.jppre detail. a Jxgianiag 
we have the intercstiug procedure of 
Dnndekar and Rath which uses the 
difference between actual consumption 
expenditure aiK.\ the desirable norm 
calculated for each decile group as the 
rtHiuirwl employment level to be gene- 
rated.sr* Work is necessary to integrate 
such global measures with a scdieme of 
development, output growth and invest¬ 
ment priorities. 

The issue for the agricultural sector 
is in fact more complex. BhaRa, 
Bhaduri ami Alagh have in a recent 
paperM estimated with cYoss-section 
district-wise data for 1970-71 to 
1972-73 and 1962-63 to 1964-65, dm 
relationship between output per hectare 
of land and tbe land labour ratio as a 
rectangular hyperbola. Thus If: 

Y Agricultural Output per bac* 
hKc of land 

\ =: Land ~ l.abour Ratio 

(1) Y ^ Ax'* (a=*l) 

Labour pruducti^ ity defined in terms ol 
output per unit of labmir is, therefore, 
constant. They attribute this to a suc¬ 
tion mechanism so that technological 
progress and improvements in lend 
productivit)' do not affect labour pro¬ 
ductivity cm account of migration from 
uulskle the area or from the non- 
agricultural sector within the area. 
Thew resuIU imply that the process of 
raising income per upit of labour em- 
plov'od (which is at present low) is in- 
dc^ a difficult one given tbe drmogra- 
jihlc pre ss iine < of the national economy. 
We note also in this connection that 
the employment elasticities used in oar 
projections imply for the national eto- 
nomy that : 

-b 

(2) Z -- BY (b -1) 

where Z Lahour-Ouqnit Ratio, 
which reiuforces the result estimated 
by Bholla, Kiaduri and Alajd^.*' 

The fact that the employineot pro¬ 
blem has to he integrated with tbe 
development planning aspect seems 
self-evident, for as laikdawala has 
emphasised: 

thoitgh uneinplo> ment and under- 
eoipt^Tiient are grave problems, 
poverty is a more .severe problem and 
mere achievement of full employinei^ 
>at the current wage rate nu^ not ttkt' 
us far towards reduction of poverty.** 
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The &ii% tiiat saves tQgedier. 


growsti^edier 


An4 whet« big iolnt femily thie le. 
MilUeiWof our euetomen era tpreed 
throughout the country; eech 
different In euttom end creed but elf 
drawn to UCOBANK for one big 
need—to Hve. 

And while the depoilti of Ihle 
femlty m growing Into Individuel 
plitw for the future, we era growing t 
too. And in turn foeteting the 
growth of othert. pertleulerly thoee 
among the weaker aectiona. After 
all the family that aavea togathar, 
growl togetner.M 


[ 


Vmled Comneidsd Bade 

Iht bkally baak iMBi Ihc CMW 


EAST, WEST, NORTH, SOUTH- 
-INDIAN SEAroODS ARE ON THE GO 

In a hundred cnuntrics oir five eootinenbi, Indiso seafoods are inaking tempting news. 

India’s sprawling coastline is an enormous treasure chest of some of die world’s finest fish 
varieties. Shrimp, Lobster, Madcerel, Tuna, Sardine —' 

In 1977-78 Indian seafood exports hauled in close to Rs. 181 crores in foreign exdiange. The 
1OT8-79 foreign exchange haul has crossed an all time high of about Bs. 235 crores. 

All very gootl. But tlie be.st is yet to come — ' 


The Marine Products Export 
Development Authority 

(Ministry of Commerce, Government of India) 

Post Box No 1708, M. G. Boad, Coehin-682 018, 

INDIA. 
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Tiata 6: nKyacnoM or EiMonn EMn-onwr ISSMS 


OailUoa) 


Sector 

1*77-78 


1982-83 


ProleGtlnn 

Trond 

Draft Flan -|- 
8 Per Cant 

Draft IW NosirAffrlcultnral 
Variant Sector Cniwth 

Agriculture 

0OJI7 

5250 

72.41 

72.41 

Non-agriculture 

48.52 

55.03 

56.63 

58.10 

Total 

10058 

10753 

128.04 

13151 


Ibese seK-cvident fact* would not 
deserve repetltioa if the plea iot 
Special Employmeut PtogreouDes was 
nut made cootimioualy and from very 
respectable quarters. Given the magni¬ 
tudes discussed earlier there is no 
question about the fact that rural 
wurloi shall have to be an important 
component of any relevant develop- 
ment strategy in India. Expenditures 
un such programmes, however, cannot 
be on a ha^iazaid basts. Da n d e k ar 
and Rath’s estimate for an emptoyment 
geturation prograsnoe for rural areas 
was Ks HOO crorea oimually in 196fi-fKI 
prices. Leaving aside for the moment 
the effect of population increase, this 
programme alone would by now cost 
around Hs 1,500 tiores annually only 
on account of price escalatioa. This 
IS roughly the nominal value of the in- 
cremeot in grosi saving! on on annual 
basis in the Indian economy in recent 
)cars, when marginal savings propen¬ 
sities havo been high. It can be quite 
reasonably argued that the costs of 
employment programmes should be met 
by the rich, but the question stiU re- 
Mialiis shout the method of deployment 
and use of resources as large os 15 per 
rent or more of the total gross invest¬ 
ment funds of the economy. Beal in¬ 
vestment resourees at the margin which 
Inith raise the investment required for 
raising agricultural productivity and 
grinvth in the nou-agiicaltural aeotor 
and also provide resources for crash 
I'liipbyuient programmes simply do 
not exist. On the other hand, as our 
evcrcise shows, it would be simply 
dishonest to wish away the very real 
problem of generating elective employ, 
•nent in relation to the demographic 
pressure the econemy is facing. This, 
then, is the cruel dilemma of Indian 
development policy. 

No ea^ answers exist. To be fait 
tu those' udio have orgu^ (or Em¬ 
ployment , Gueiontee Sdiemes, the 
need for the use of siuphii labour in 


three points may be consideicdi (a) 
The bisic task of accumulation in order 
t<> raise agricultural productivity, fully 
taking into account regional resource 
potentials needs to be given the hi^iest 
priority. As we have seen eeriier this 
process will by itself raise enjoyment 
opportunities on a large scale, althou^ 
not coounensurate to the icquirements. 
(b) The following suggeeUmi by Lakds- 
wala needs re-emphasis; 
methods have to be evolved wijich 
will moke new techniques, especlslly 
those of beoefit to poorer secrione 
spread fast, and necessary institntiona 
accessible to weaker sections have to 
be built.’* 

The policy lequircment of consideiing 
the population below the effective em¬ 
ployment level as falling within a spec¬ 
trum of •earning levels and capabilities 
is precisely that, if methods exist of 
giving sudi sections of the popnlstion 
access to higher income levels through 
access to new, not necessarily expen¬ 
sive, technologies ("appropriate"?), 
accoss to markets and other reaouices, 
these methods must Be discovered, re¬ 
plicated and integrated into planning 
and expenditure pidicies. Institiitioial 
Imttlenecks to the implementation of 
such policies, particularly restrictive 
access to resources or income earning 
opportunities by privileged gioiipa, and 
also organisational bottlenecks, ue^ to 
lie Tcinoved. (c) The basic rationale for 
local planning is that resource ovoUabi. 
lities and possibilities which are not 
foreseen at thu aggregative levels are 
perceived more closely and effective 
action token to utilise such resources 
for developmentsl purposes. I’erhaps 
possibilities exist which our national 
levd analysis, even of s dynamic nature, 
is simply not ih a position to considei 
or evaluate. The need then would be 
for mote intensive local stndiet, pro- 
bolily of an interdiadpllnaiy nature, 
which analyse cong^ely d^lopment 
potential and its matcUng with local 
aspiratkins and the spedffc methods ol 
social orpinisaiion needed to moblBsc 
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then oonventionel answers, it is quits 
obvious are tlio nowhere near moeling 
the problems. 

The last paragraph would hovo bean 
an excellent refrain to end with but 
ime more plea remains. In any cogent 
scheme erf Indian development the 
clahna pf the non-agricidtural sector 
cannot be ignored. The linkages of the 
main programme of raising egrictdtunl 
pradocrivity — both heckword and fee. 
ward — are much too obvious to need 
great elaboration. Indeed the role of 
fertiliser application and irrigatkm (hi 
turn based on industrial support) far 
relation to emptoyment generation with¬ 
in the agriculture sector has been 
tvDcretely seen in this paper, n wr tlii 
in terms of dimeosiens and impott o nce 
the non-agricnltunl sector itself plays 
a crucial role in effective employment 
generstlou, a poirrt we have 
demonstrated. While mechanical rules 
for allocation of investment between 
the agricultural and noMgEicmttaial 
lecdors are easy to derive,*® both In 
temis of organisational capabilities 
of initial macro oooditioni reserve^ 
balance of paymettt and prien stability, 
the organised sector of tire Indiu eco¬ 
nomy is ready for significantly improved 
petfonimnee and its potesrtlal ih isi i w 
the highest policy coosideration. 

KtNULNCS ASD Ol.'CO.USrONS 

Tu concducle, therefore; 

(i) it is of importance to measure 
emptoyment at a dlsaggregative level in 
juxtaposition with the income criterion, 
because otherwise the nexus of employ¬ 
ment policies with output growth, in¬ 
vestment priorities and distribution of 
gains cannot be created; 

(ii) in the agricultural sector Hfrc- 
tive employment rates are nrucli hi|d>ei 
for cultivators than for landless labour¬ 
ers; also less than a third of the work 
force is effectively employed; 

(ili) effective employment rates in the 
nun-agricultural sectors are much 
higher than in the agricultural santor 
and effective employment in the un¬ 
organised non-agrlcultural sector almost 
equals that in foe organised sector; 

(iv) around tu-o-fifths of the total 
labour force is effectively enqiloyed; 

(v) a continuation of past trends im¬ 
plies a reduction in the absolute levels 
of effective employment; 

(vi) the achievement of the Flan 
targets in production, input use, land 
reforms and Kickrvard area develop- 
meirt, implies a rate of gnwrth of effec¬ 
tive eniployment higher than the rain of 
growth of the labour force, but given 
the relative low base of woikeis eeris- 


•miidlng prodhetive aaseti lias always 
iieeii recognised. However, this avect such potential. These are all areas in 
win need to be explored in greater which the teaaoaing of sn ecooomitt 
lepth. Wtdla not poitlealarly. new, has only s part of the answer, but 
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Ins an adequate Uving til* abcotute 
incnaie in the labour foree if not ab- 
toibed in effective emplojeoentj 

(vii) trum the conceptual and policy 
viewpoint!, it is useful to view the 
category of the employed and poor, as 
operating at differential income levels 
within the categorisation, so that poll* 
cirs can lie derived for each level; 

(viii) a rural works prognouiie (hall 
have to be an important component of 
the investment pfognamme bnt efforts 
will need to be made M integrate it 
with the development effort, since such 
a programme can abaorb almost the 
entire increase in the savings of the 
economy at current levels; 

’ (lx) specisl efforts will need to be 
made to adopt technologies and institu¬ 
tions for the poor and to mohillsa 
local resource potentials, since even 
dynamic growth of the national eco¬ 
nomy along the desired lines is in¬ 
capable of generadog sufficient ptoduc- 
tlvo employment; and 

(x) a high rate of output in the non- 
agricultural and organised sectors is 
desirsbte and poaiible and does iwt, 
Spimapriately disigned, conflict with 
the employment generation objective. 
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cropt, in iiie dee^sta^'PJ^ to 1" mn-food 

(and yield per Ufdt of area) of food crons ^ fifetn years ending in 196445, but the output 

ioioar. ^e and lost area in the detie s^a^frJ^jp^"^ 

naput or yield per mit 0 /'« of 

THE publication [1] of data on Indi- 
cea of irosa cropped area, production 
and ]dcld (with the trlennlum ending 
In 1B60-70 ai baae) li an occaaioa to 
examine once again the hn>otheaia of 
a »W down in the giowOi of ontpiit 
since the middle sixties compared to 
the first decade and a half after inde¬ 
pendence. Rudn [2] and Valdyanathan 
(31 have recently written on these 
trends. However, both had data only 
up to 1974-75 whereas the present 
note covers the period up to 1977-7*. 

Two trend fnutloiu are estimated. 

Log 7, = a, + a,t ( 1 ) 

lo* r, = b, -I- b.t + b.t« (2) 
where y, is the index of area 


‘green revolution’. The second is the 
period 19«5-«« to lM7.d8. since 
there is a continuing debate whether 


the drooghts of 1965-M and 196«-«7 
were unprecedented and hence these 
years ought to be excluded for the pur- 

Taatz 1: OoaspAnsoM o» Taaxo Ujjes 

Period I: 1949-50 to I964-dS 
Period 11: 18S54W to 1977-78 


Log-Linear 
F(2, 25)* F(l,25)' 


Log-Ouadratlc 


(production Or yield) under a crop or 
e crop aggregate and t it time. These 
indices sre supposed to reflect chinges 
in coverage a^ mathods of etthnatioa 
that have been made from time to 
time. Aa auch, they ere peihaps more 
appropriate tor calcolatloat of trend 
than abaohite figutes of area or pro¬ 
duction. 

The log-linear ragreaiion (1) implies 
a conatant growth rata over the period 
of eetinMtion while the log-quadratic 
regreaaimi (2) permits a decreasing 
(b, < 0) or increasint (b, > 0) growth 
rate. No particular juitlfication is 
being ofihrtd here for the functional 
foam cboian — Rudra'a [2] Gomperu 
curve would have been peihaps better 
for this purpose. Also diere will be 
no discussion of a alight Incansiatency 
in poatolatlng the nnw tornu for in¬ 
dividual cTopa as well as for crop 
aggregates (the incoDSisMacy arising 
from the fact that logatilhm ii not an 
addidva Ductian) except to inert that 
consaquentiil “enors" are likely to 
be smaQ given the rather eiow growth 
>0 ill thi indicai. 

Two tub-periods art dlatiaguiabed. 
The fitat it the perM 1949-50 to 
lOeg-W that pracmln the ao-caHad 


Area 

Food 

Non-food 

AU cr(^ 
Production 

!0.)8** 

27.36** 

20.»9** 

ll.Ol'* 

35.40»» 

23.lO” 

3.77* 

5.5«** 

6.64** 

2.50 

2.97 

3.04 

Food 

Non«food 

Atf crops 

Yield 

3.13 

9.I0** 

4.4«v 

1.34 

2.50 
• 0A7 

3.41* 

4.0«* 

3.81* 

2.25 

0.31 

1.39 

Food 

N^-food 

All crops 

5.75** 

4.4** 

5.93« 

9.U** 

*.62** 

9.03** 

3.32* 

2.58 

3.41* 

2A1 

2M2 

2.27 


i. -.-both periods. 

Significance level:'’ “* i" i^o Periods. 

* intficit«8 5 per c^t 
** Indicetes 1 per ceat 

whkh’raJ’.^^ sod 7 the signiBctnce of computed F(m, n) vilaet 
which turn out to be less than ooe has to be tested by comparing 
their reciprocala with the critical values of F(n, m). 

Tasus 2: CrasrAmsoN or Tamm Um 
• I: 1949-50 to I9«4-«5 

__Period H: 19S7-M to I977.7» 


Log-Unear 


Log-Quadtalic 


Alga 
Food 
Noiwfood 
All crops 
Production 
Food 
Non-food 
All crops 
Yield 
Food 
Non-food 
All crops 


F(2. 23)* 

F(l, 23)" 

F(3, 21)* 

F(2, Jl)* 

lL9e** 

14.79** 

ZOS 

2.54 

25.73** 

I8,79** 

5.16* • 

1.52 

2I.18** 

21.B2** 

4.47* 

3.63* 

048 

0.52 

0.41 

0.61 

Ml** 

3.40 

2.46 

0.62 

1.94 

I.3Q 

OAO 

0.45 

0.78 

1.10 

0.17 

0.24 

1.67 

2.47 

1.56 

2.34 

0.71 

124 

0.33 

048 


Null hypothesis: a Ragrtnion Haea same in both periods. 

b Slopes of time siHl(«ime)S same hi both pcriodi. 
Sigaillcaace level: * indlcatea 5 par cant. 

** indlentat I per cent. 
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Taki 3 ; Sum or Tuhd Utm 

FerlodI : l»4MOtol9«4><5 
Rriod n : 1963-68 to 1977-78 
FOOM : 1949-30 to 1977-78 




I 

II 

Footed 

—!- 

n 

Pooled 

Area 






0.0306* 

0.0178 

Food 

( 

0.0140 

0.0064 

0.0084 

0.0272 

• 1 


-.0009 

-.0003* 

-.0003 


g 

1.40 ' 

0.64 

0.84 

1.40 

0.64 

0.84 

Non-food 

t 

0.0249 

0.0081 

0.0139 

0.0403 

-.0223* 

0.0319 

t* 



- .0010 

0.0007* 

-.0006 


g 

2.49 

0.81 

1.39 

2.49 

0.81 

1.39 

All crops 

t 

0.0161 

0.0070 

0.0096 

0.029 

0.0179* 

0.0203 

t* 




-.0009 

-.0002* 

-.OOM 


g 

1.61 

0.70 

0.96 

1.61 

0.70 

0.96 

Production 







0.0241 

Food 

t 

0.0287 

0.0365 

0.0232 

0.0400 

0.1571* 


t* 


- .0008* 

-.0027* 

0.00004* 


g 

2.87 

3.63 

2.32 

2.87 

3.63 

2.52 

Non*rood 

t 

0.0347 

0.0289 

0.0267 

0.0311 

0.0373* 

0.0344 

t* 



0.0002* 

-.0002* 

-.0003. 


g 

3.47 

2.89 

2.67 

3.47 

2.89 

2.67 

All crops 

t 

0.0307 

0.0339 

0.0237 

0.0358 

0.1161* 

0.0273 

t* 




-.0003* 

-.0019* 

-.0001* 


g 

3.07 

3.39 

2.57 

3.07 

3.39 

2.57 

yield 

Food 

t 

0.0147 

0.0300 

0.0168 

0.0127* 

0.1264* 

0.0063* 

t* 



0.0001* 

-.0022* 

0.0004 


g 

1.47 

3.00 

1.68 

1.47 

3.00 

1.68 

Ncm-food 

t 

0.0098 

0.0208 . 

0.0128 

-.0092* 

0.0597* 

O.OQ2S* 


t* 




0.0013 

-.0009* 

0.0004 


8 

0.98 

2.08 

1.28 

0.98 

2.08 

1.28 

All crops 

( 

0.0147 

0.0269 

0.0161 

0.0068* 

0,0982* 

0.0072* 





0.0005* 

- .0016* 

0.0003 


g 

1.47 

2.69 

1.61 

1.47 

2.69 

1.61 

: g^roptrsents the growth rate in (he case of lof-Unear trends and average growthme over the period in cace of log'qiiadratic 


*Nnt signiflcsntly dinerent froni zero it 5 per cent level of lignUicance. 

I 


pocec of estimating trends, the rele¬ 
vant trends have heeii estimated fn- 
cludlng as -.veil os excluding these 
years. Also, since the interest lies in 
the growth trends reflected by the co- 
eflflcienls a,, b, and b, and not on the 
Intorceiits a, and li,, the trend lines 
of the two sub-periods, are compared 
with a trend for the whole period that 
was estimated with an intercept dummy 
for one of the sub-periods. That is, 
regressions (1) and (2) are changed to: 

Log y, - Co c, D, + Cjt (3) 
Log y, do+di D,-fdjt-Hljt3 (4) 

where D, is a variable which takes 
on the value zero for the years 1949- 
30 to 1964-65 and one for the years 
thereafter. 

Since the growth rate b, 4- 2b,t 
from the log-quadratic regression 
changes with t, an average growth rite 


can be computed by a simple average 
of b, 4- 2b,t over the relevant period. 
It can be easily shown, that if the pe¬ 
riod of estimation does not involve 
any gaps, the average growth rate ro 
computed will equal the growth rale ii 
estimated from tbe leg-linear trend I 
This ftdiows from tbe identity that 
the sum of the cubes of first P natural 
numbers equals the square of tbe snm 
of the same numbers. In treating a, 
and bj 4- 2b,t as growdi latae pet 
annum, one is ignoring the distintgion 
between treating time as a continuous 
and as a discrete variable. Again thg 
errors due to this are unlikely to be 
significant given tbe slow growth pro¬ 
cess. 

The definition of yield need fn ffcfi 
note ft sfmpfg ■ the ratio of pedet of' 
output to that of area. The official 
index of yield for year t is defined as 
100. times the ratio of tbe value of 


actual output in year t at bate year 
pticet to the vahie of ou^t (at biae 
year prices) that would have been 
gathered in tbe same year, had yields 
per unit area of each crop remained 
the «»nie u in the base year. For 
individual crops the two definitions 
amount to the same thing, but for 
crop-aggregates the two would dffier. 
Trends were congmted with both de- 
finitloiu of yield and diere was not 
much of a difference. As such, the 
results with tbe offi^ definition of 
yield are not reported in this note. 
Given the definition used in this note, 
tbe co-efficients of the yield regressions 
wUl of course equal the dWerence cf 
the corr es ponding eo-«fflcienta from 
output and area regre^ns. But their 
f values and tbe F ratios for com¬ 
parison of trends cannot be derived 
that easily from their ootteepondlag 
values in area and output regreaaions. 
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Special Nnmber Augoft ISTS 


TaU 4 ; Slopb or Trbnd Unb 


Period r ; 1949-5010 I964«5 
Period II : 19«7.<* to 1977-78 
Pooled ; 1949-50101964-65 
1967-« 10 1977-78 





LogUbMir 



Log-Quardratic 




I 

n 

— P5oca“ 

I 

u 

Pooled 

Aiea 

Fbod 

t 

0.014 

0.0038‘ 

0.0085 

0.0272 

- .0137* • 

0.0195 


ft 

8 

1.40 

0.38 

0.85 

-.0008 

1.40 

0.0004* 

0.38 

-.0004 

0 87 

Non-fbcxl 

t 

0.0249 . 

0.0100 

0.0139 

0.0403 

- .0016* 

0.0322 

All crops 

8 

2.49 

1.00 

1.39 

- .0010 

2.49 

0.0003* 

1.00 

-.0007 

1.42 

t 

0.0161 

0.0055 

0.0096 

0.0290 

-.0113* 

0.0216 

|t 

8 

1.61 

O.SS 

0.96 

-.0009 

1.61 

0.0004* 

0.55 

-.0004 

0.98 

Production 

POod 

t 

0.0287 

0.0237 

0.0257 

0.0400 

- .0528* 

0.0314 


t* 

8 

2.87 

2.37 

2.57 

-.0008* 

2.87 

0.0017* 

2.37 

-.0002* 

2.59 

Non-food 

t 

0.0347 

0.0267 

0,0269 

0.0311 

- .0070* 

0.0371 


t* 

8 

3.47 

2.67 

2.69 

0.0002* 

3.47 

0.0007* 

2.66 

- .0004 

All crops 

t 

0.0307 

0.0247 

0.0260 

0.0358 

- .0382* 

0.0333 

!■ 

8 

3.07 

2.47 

2.60 

-.0003* 

3.07 

0.0014* 

2.47 

-.0003* 

2.62 

yield 

Food 


0.0147 

0.0199 

0.0172 

0.0127* 

-.0391* 

0.0120 



1.47 

1.99 

1.72 

0.0001* 

1.47 

0.0013* 

1.99 

0.0002* 

1.71 

Non-food 

t 

0.0098 

0.0166 

0.0130 

-.0092* 

-.0054* 

0.0049* 


t* 

8 

0.98 

' 1.66 

1.30 

0.0013 

0.98 

0.0005* 

1.66 

0.0003 

1.29 

All craps 

t 

0.0147 

0.0192 

0.0165 

0.0068* 

-.0269* 

0.0117 

t* 

8 

1.47 

1.92 

1.65 

0.0005* 

1.47 

0.0010* 

1.92 

0.0002* 

1.64 


Natet: g^represems (he growth rale in the cose ollog-lincar trends andaverage growth rale oret the period in case of log-quardrtlic 
trends. 


*Not significantly diffiaent from zero at 5 per cent level of significance. 


I 


?! 


Before turning to the results, a note 
of caution must be uttered regarding 
the estimation and use of quadratic 
trends. The correlation between (time) 
and (timelT for any span of two years 
or more but without gaps, can be 
shown to be bounded below by 
(15/16)*, a very high value. As 
such, the problem of multicoHinearity 
raises its ugly head particularly when 
the observations are few. 

In Tables 1-4 results relating to the 
crop aggregates, food, non-food and 
all crops are presented. Tables 5-8 
relate to major crops. The compari¬ 
son through an ‘F’ test of the separate 
regression functions (or parts thereof) 
tests the null hypothesis that there is 
no dlfierence between the regression 
functions (or parts thereof) of the two 
sub-periods to that a common regres¬ 
sion functiem (or part thereof) ^iplles 
to the entire period. Thus, this will 
enable us te test whether the time 
trends XUnear or quadratic) have sbt/1- 
«f between peil^. On the o^ter 


hand, a student's T test of the signi¬ 
ficance of the coefficient of (time)^ in 
the regression of any sub-period or 
the whole period, tests the null hypo¬ 
thesis that the growth rate is constant 
over time against the alternative that 
it is not. Thus, it is possible that the 
growth rate is not constant in each 
sub-period but the regression functions 
are the same for both periods. Implying 
that the same non-constant growth 
process applies to the entire period. 

It would appear that trends in' pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains have not chang¬ 
ed since the introduction of new tech¬ 
nology, with one exception, namely 
when a log-quadratic trend is estimat¬ 
ed without omitting the years 1965-66 
and 1966-67. Even this exception 
ceases to be one, when we compare 
only the growth component of trends 
by estimating separate intercepts for 
two sub-periods or when thd two 
drought years are omitted. Thus, 
thete is on strong evidence for any 
change in growth trends of output of 


foodgrains. Nor is there any evidence 
for the common underlying trend to 
be acceleratmg or decelerating, le, 
the slope of (timcF is not significantly 
different from »ro. though the prob¬ 
lem of multicoHinearity has to be kept 
in mind here. 

There is some support, with three 
significant F values for a shift in trends 
of output of non-food crops with a 
slow down in the rate of growth of 
output after 1964-65. if the drought 
years are included. Howeier, the 
effect of this alow down on trends in 
output of all crops is slight; out of 
eight comparisons made, only in two 
cases there is' a significant difterence 
in trends both at a 5 pet cent level. , 
And these cases involve inclusion ol 
the drought years. Again there is 
deceleration in aggregate growth. 

Turning now to comparisons of area l 
trends, there is a significant decline J 
in the rate of growth of area under 
non-food crops. The comparison bl ^ 
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Now lay afirm foundation 
for your small scale unit 



With an Equity Loan from 
State Bank of India. 

FREE OF INTEREST. 
Repayable in 14 years. 
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Now our auittancB to your tmall tcala 
unit can atart evan before your unit 
doeal Our Equity Fund Scheme providaa 
you with anything between Rs. 5,000 
and Ra. 50,000 as equity assistance. So 
you don't have to raise the entire capital 
on your own—if you can’t. Nor do you 
need to borrow it from anywhere else. 



If your unit is in the small or tiny 
sector in a backward or rural area, if it 
la an export-oriented unit or one 
designed to prorluce irrtport-subatltutTon 
items—we’ll see it geta priority over the 
rest Special conceaaiona are given to 
entrepreneurs trained under the Bank's 
Entrepreneurial Development Programme, 
you can benefit from our Equity 
Vund Sdieme, if... 
e You have psued SSLC or equivalent 
and are setting up a new unit, 
and your scheme can be 
finaruMd under our Entrepreneur 
Scheme or Liberalised Scheme. 
m You do not have any interest 
in arrother unit already, either aa a 
proprietor, partner or director, 
e The total cost of your project is 
above Ra. 25,000. 



e You agree to confine your botrowinga 
for working capital and term loans 
with us. 



Pot mote details, come and see ua. We'd 
like to help you get started right sway. 






Tam S ; Annual Owwtn Haim (Fter Omt) 



1949-50 

to 

1964-63 

1963-66 

to 

1977-78 

(lyiUce 

Am 

1.32 

0.87 

ftoductioa 

3.43 

3.32 

YUd 

2.11 

2.43 

(2) Jamt 

Am 

0.98 

-1.37 

ProdnetiOQ 

2.47 

1.63 

Yiekt 

1.49 

3.00 

(3) Mt<i» 

Am 

2.63 

1.09 

Productloo 

3.80 

1.16 

Yield 

1.17 

0.07 

(4) BAin 

Am 

1.08 

-0.89 

Productloo 

2.32 

1.43 

YMd 

1.24 

2.34 

(3) WhMt 

Am 

2.65 

4.09 

Product bm 

3.91 

8.06 

YMd 

1.26 

3.97 

(6) Ceteols 

Am 

1.43 

0.72 

Production 

3.18 

3.94 

YMd 

1.75 

3.22 

cn Oram _ 

Am 

1.65 

-0.06 

Production 

2.62 

1.49 

YMd 

0.98 

1.33 

(8) Pulm ... 

Am 

1.88 

0,47 

Production 

1.38 

1.28 

YMd 

-O.SO 

0.82 

(9) Foodgrtln. . 

Afio 

1.40 

O.M 

Production 

2.87 

3.63 

YMd 

1.47 

3.00 

(10) Groundnut ... 

Am 

3.93 

— 0,48 

Production 

4.24 

2.12 

YMd 

0.31 

2.60 

(11) Oilieedi 

Areo 

2,63 

0.06 

Production 

3.14 

2.24 

YMd 

0,49 

2.19 

(12) Cotton 

Am 

2.43 

— O.PJ 

FYoductioo 

4.46 

2.29 

YMd 

2.02 

2.92 

(13) Jute 

Am 

2,96 

-0.58 

Production 

3.45 

0.63 

YMd 

0.49 

1.21 

(14) Fibre. 

Am 

2.55 

-0.62 

Production 

4.36 

1.91 

Yield 

1.80 

2.53 


1940-30 

to 

1977-78 

1967-68 

to 

1977-78 

1949-5010 
1964-65 and 
1967-68 to 
1977-78 

1.13 

0.74 

Ml 

3.37 

2.19 

2.96 

2.24 

1.45 

1.84 

-0.07 

-1.75 

-0.10 

2.12 

1.52 

2.13 

2.18 

3.24 

2.23 

1.92 

0.19 

1.63 

2.60 

-0.03 

2.24 

0.68 

-0.23 

0.61 

0.16 

- 1.39 

0,02 

1.90 

0.01 

1.39 

1,74 

1.40 

1.37 

3.24 

3.06 

2.74 

3.67 

3.37 

4.50 

2.45 

2.32 

1.76 

1,10 

0.33 

0.96 

3.50 

2.64 

2.96 

2.40 

2.30 

2.02 

0.87 

0.29 

1.03 

2.04 

0.90 

1.48 

1.17 

-0.20 

0.45 

1.24 

0.74 

1,38 

1.30 

0.20 

0.86 

0.06 

-0.53 

-0.52 

1.05 

0.38 

0.97 

3.19 

2.37 

2.63 

2.13 

1.99 

1.69 

1.98 

-0.36 

2.22' 

3.30 

1.12 

3.03 

1.32 

1.48 

0.80 

1.50 

0.04 

1.61 

2.73 

1.39 

2,45 

1.23 

1.35 

0.83 

1.03 

-0.63 

Ml 

3.46 

2.01 

3.42 

2.43 

2.66 

2.31 

1.41 

-0.23 

1.72 

2,23 

0.68 

2.41 

0.82 

0.91 

0.69 

Ml 

-0.57 

1.22 

3.26 

1.74 

3.28 

2.14 

2.31 

2.03 


(IJJ S 


ucv 

Area 

Pnxluctloa 

YitW 


3.03 

4.42 

t.38 


2.03 

3.74 

1.71 


2.61 3.03 
4.13 4.22 
1.54 1.20 


3.04 

4.39 

1.33 


(16) Tea 

Area 

Producticm 

YhM 

(17) Tobacco 

Ana 

Production 

Yield 

(18) Non-food crops 

Area 

ftoductkn 

YieM 


0.34 

1.97 

1.42 


l.«5 

2.73 

1.08 


2.49 

3.47 

0.98 


Q.6I 

3.33 

2.72 


0.16 

2.10 

1.94 

0.81 

2.89 

2.08 


0.38 0.58 
2.38 3.51 
2.01 2.93 


0.97 

2.46 

1.49 


-0.54 

1.59 

2.13 


1.74 

3.22 

1.48 


1.00 

2.67 

1.67 


0.57 

2.60 

2.04 

0.77 

2.33 

1.36 


1.87 

3.17 

1.30 


(19) All craps 
Ana 

Production 
YMd 


1.61 

3.07 

1,47 


0.70 

3.39 

2.69 


1.19 

3.20 

2.00 


0.53 

2.47 

1.92 


1.16 

2.83 

1.67 


Tnrlii6"r.in. — ■imrann fnr ‘h- period defiv*** 'f™” loMiwdratic trends 

8S!2Wa2d (SSSSSUIJ fromloMuadraUcngns^oa 

wMi NipMW intatepls for the two lulHitriodi. 


treads in area under food crops and V 
all crops arc heavily iofluenced ^ who- 
ther or not the unprecedented drought c 
years of 1965-66 and 1966-67 are ex¬ 
cluded, and whether entire regression '7 
lines or just the slopes of time and 
(time)* are being compared. Given 
that the slope of (time)^ is significancly > 
different from zero in many cases, the 
comparison of log-quadratic regres- , , 
sions is more important. By doing so 
and excluding the drought years, one 
finds no change in trend functions. 

Turning now to the comparison of 
trends in yield per unit area reported 
in Tables 1 and 2, excluding the 
drought years iTable 2) results in no 
significant change in >ield trends, for 
any of the three crop aggregates. In¬ 
cluding them results in significant dif¬ 
ference. mostly because the low yield 
levels in the drought years, somewhat 
artificially mise$ the trend grr^wth oi 
yield in the period 1965-66 to 1977-78. 

To sum up: While there has been 
a decline in the rate of growth of 
gross sown area, in particular under 
non-food crops in the decade starting 
from 1967-68 compared to the fifteen 
years ending in 1964-65, the output 
(and yield per unit area) of food crops 
and all crops grew more or less uni* / 
funniy over the entire period with ^ 
no evidence of cither acceleration or - 
deceleration since 1967-68. 

The conclusions that emerge from H 
the Tables relating to major crops are ^ 
that tl) the slow down in the growth 
of crop area in the period after the 
nikl 60$ compared to the earlier period 
is shared by alnx>st all oops except 
u,hxHt. Among cer?als the Mi*called 
coarse grains, namely, jouiu-, maize 
and bajra actually lo\t area in the 
decade starting from 1967-78. (2) It 

is again fc/idr which shows faster 
growth in output and yield per unit 
area in the later decade compared to 
the earlier decade and a half. Thetc 
is, as yet no evidence, for such a 
change in the growth of output or 
yield per unit area of rice, though 
jouar yields seem to have grown 
faster in the later period. In other 
words, the dominant conclusion, alas, 
is that there is a* yet no green 'evo¬ 
lution but it is still a wheat revolution. 
The overall trend growth rates of food, 
non-food and all crops hover around 
3 per cent per annum, the first two 
being a shade under and fhe last a 
shade over 3 per cent (Table 5, Column 
«). Th<‘ growth rate of wheat out¬ 
put in the decade hidcc 1967-68 ts on 
the other hand, over 51 per cent par 
anntiin, > 



.theartof ^ 
good management... I 



moulding our varied resources—human,^ 
natural technological—for the 
common good. 

Shriram seminars and courses are part of j 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of ^ 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 

So that the Shriram organisation is const¬ 
antly infused with fresh dynamism... and 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 

SHRIRAM a«liCA^ 



IModl : 194»«) to 1964-65 
ModD : 196S-661ol9r7-7> 
IModm; 1967-61 to 1977-78 


Mod 

Oop 

(DRitw 


Loc-Unnr 

I ind in 

s? @(2.23). i!(1.23)l> 


I and ir 

F0.23)i F(2.23)b 


tot<}uadratic 

_ I and ni 

F(3.2|)i Fii.iirr 


Ana 

Frodnctioa 

6.86 

4.95 

7.80 

0.03 

7.38 

5.49 

9.12 

2.61 

5.70 

3.51 

6.31 

0.82 

6.04 

0.96 

7.99 

0.62 

0.26 

3.85 

5.79 ^ 

YWd 

4.34 

0.28 

1.83 

0.91 

3.49 

1.11 

0.5G 

2.66 

6 30 

(ZtJamtt 

Amt 

24.17 

46.11 

25.21 

44.28 

0.28 

0.42 

Piodastloit 

2.86 

0.59 

2.46 

0.52 

2.71 

1.85 

YMd 
(3) Mateo 

3.66 

2.80 

2.57 

2.55 

3.73 

2.08 

6*28 

Ana 

8.93 

15.24 

28.62 

51.03 

9.77 

7.99 

11.57 

0.39 

0.15 

0.42 

1.80 

0.14 

0.46 

4.68 

1.90 

0.15 

Productiao 

4.19 

8.16 

6.80 

13.35 

0.80 

0.48 

1.38 

YioU 

1.12 

2.16 

1.22 

2.31 

0.04 

0.06 

0.31 

(4)B8ii« 

Ana 

5.37 

10.09 

5.54 

10.93 

3.22 

2.87 

2.92 

Productiao 

0.24 

0.21 

0.81 

1.03 

0.63 

0.75 

0.48 

YtoM 

0.28 

0.47 

0.29 

0.007 

0.57 

0.85 

0.40 

(5) Wheat 

Area 

4.21 

5.93 

3.26 

0.43 

9.87 

11.92 

3.16 

Pioductlaa 

7.23 

13.96 

8.64 

2.74 

7.68 

11.52 

4.27 

ineld 

8.90 

12.71 

12.71 

2.68 

4.31 

5.14 

4.23 

(6) Oenala 

Area 

5.92 

8.60 

9.90 

17.46 

4.43 

5.92 

3.19 

4.44 

ftoductjoo 

2.25 

1.30 

0.47 

0.67 

3.33 

2.35 

0.17 

0.25 

YieU 

5.30 

7.40 

0.47 

0.92 

3.26 

2.00 

0.34 

0*42 

(7) Oram 

Ana 

13.44 

5.07 

12.73 

2.11 

9.90 

4.29 

8.24 

3 75 

Productioa 

5.32 

0.58 

4.14 

2.08 

5.61 

3.52 

4.83 

s;63 

2.47 

YMd 

0.65 

0.24 

0.45 

0.88 

1.80 

2.18 

1.81 

ODPoIwi 

Ana 

19.45 

10.36 

19.09 

4.48 

12.89 

5.12 

10.64 

3.78 

Productiao 

4.27 

0.01 

2.79 

1.28 

3.61 

1.52 

2.55 

2.84 

YUd 

1.56 

2.86 

0.78 

0.004 

1.03 

1.23 

1.23 

1.15 

(9) Rxtdgcatai 

Ana 

10,38 

11.01 

11.90 

14.79 

3.77 

2.50 

2.08 

2.54 

Production 

3.13 

1.34 

0.48 

0.52 

3.41 

2.25 

0.43 

0.61 'a 

YUd 

5.75 

9.11 

0.78 

1.10 

3.32 

2.61 

0.17 

0.24 

('K^Oroundnut 

Area 

55.36 

102.48 

45.10 

64.11 

2.20 

3.15 

1.54 

1.42 

Productioa 

6.46 

4.08 

6.48 

6.22 

2.06 

0.29 

0.97 

0.55 

YMd 

4.11 

4.94 

0.55 

0.94 

2.24 

0.90 

0.26 

0.06 ^ 


Ana 

57.39 

98.31 

49.42 

65.01 

2.87 

2.86 

2.59 

1.97 

Productioa 

3.92 

1.70 

4.19 

4.91 

2.42 

1.36 

0.42 

0.33 

YMd 

3.98 

6.99 

0.80 

3.40 

2.38 

2.39 

0.10 

0.16 

(12) Cotton 

Aioa 

15.35 

22.44 

13.70 

M.6a 

5.90 

6.43 

5.08 

5.83 i 

Productioa 

6.31 

4.44 

5.80 

3.67 

2.05 

0.53 

1.24 

0.51 ? 

Yield 

1.46 

1.20 

0.44 

0.40 

I.OI 

0.36 

0.46 

0.23 

(13) Jute 

Ana 

4.67 

6.31 

4.18 

3.34 

0.77 

0.53 

0.73 

0.28 

noductioa 

3.19 

2.83 

3.01 

1.79 

1.09 

0.58 

0.95 

0.50 

YMd 

1.16 

1.16 

0.24 

0.28 

2.01 

2.05 

1.24 

1.58 

(14)I<ibfM _ 

Area 

19.38 

27.31 

17.32 

17.11 

5.65 

5.03 

4.87 

4.44 

Prodnctiaa 

12.73 

9.10 

11.82 

6.89 

3.48 

0.16 

2.26 

0.22 

Yield 

2.56 

1.34 

0.95 

0.43 

2.61 

1.31 

1.54 

1.09 

(IS)SuBar 

Ana 

1.23 

1.17 

2.07 

0.000016 

1.16 

1.31 

1.09 

0.03 

Pioductioa 

2.82 

0.44 

2.56 

0.03 

1.90 

1.25 

1.82 

0.59 

Yiild 

(IQTm 

Ana 

2.12 

0.51 

0.50 

0.14 

2.05 

0.85 

1,97 

2.48 

21.58 

0.58 

17.94 

0.11 

23.29 

6.87 

19.92 

8.12 

noductioa 

9.62 

19.17 

8.35 

16.44 

0.76 

0.20 

0.66 

0.07 

YMd 

W.99 

17.52 

8.73 

16.05 

3.70 

0.66 

2.96 

0.47 

(17)1WiaoGO 

Artu 

2.69 

4.57 

3.97 

7.32 

0.40 

0.54 

0.08 

0.03 

Aoductian 

1.09 

0.48 

1.07 

1.11 

0.97 

0.82 

0.65 

0.79 

YieU 

1.6D 

2.31 

1.34 

2.27 

2.06 

1.97 

1.93 

1.70 

(18) Ncodbod Grope 

Aim 

27.36 

35.40 

25.73 

18.79 

5.56 

2.97 

5.16 

1.32 

ProdoctioQ 

9.10 

2.50 i 

8.01 

3.40 

4.06 

0.31 

2.46 

0.62 

YUd 

4.48 

8.62 

1.67 

2.47 

2.58 

2.82 

1.56 

2.34 

(19) AUcropi 

Aim 

20.80 

23.10 

21.18 

21.82 

6.64 

3.04 

4.47 

i.a 

Ffodocrtf** 

4.46 

0.37 

1.94 

I.IO 

k 3 « 

1.39 

0.6D 

0.4S ^ 

YUd 

5 95 

9.03 

0.71 

1.24 

3.41 

2.27 

0.33 

0.48 £ 

I^pir S par cnt vilup 

3.39 

4.24 

3.42 

4.28 

3.03 

3.42 

3.07 

3.47 S 

Up^ 1 p« cMt vahw 

5.57 

7.77 

S.f6 

7.18 

4.76 

5.66 

4.87 

S.78 ' a 




ABOUT US 


I Travancore Titanium'.Products Limited 

I lHvandniin-nStttl. 

We produce Titanium Dioxide pigment which, because of its qualities of reflectivity,‘ 
opacity, dispersion, chemical stability and non-toxic nature, is an essential Ingredient in 

• PAINTS 
* RUBBER 
• TEJCnUB 
* PRINTING INKS 
• PLASTICS 
* LEATHER 
* PAPER 
• COSMETICS 
• CERAMICS etc etc. 


We are the only producers of Titanium Dioxide in India — for that matter, in the Asian 

mainland. 



The know-how of enchantment I 


Heavenly, 

Slue 



-"Selenle 

Brown 


V' 'W-. -V. 






—Temptation 
I Red 




Colour is the business of ColourrChem. 


'Dapif^ of colour, tvan 
romance loses much of 
hs charm. 

Colour attracts. Colour 
excites. Colour entices. 

So If you went your 
. products to win over 
customers, mako them 
in the right colour. 

It's that simple. 

For two dscadet Colour- 
Chem hae devoted itealf 
to producing more and 
more of the best colours. 
Pigments and dyes that 
boost the sales of textiles, 
plastics, rubber, paints, 
printing inks and leather. 
Ask our experts to 
help you. 


COLOUR-CHEM 

LIMITED 

RavUidr* Aihwm 
DInthtw VmMm 

Boi^eeeoao. 


..1280 


fie MiaouA 






Twu 7: Sunt o> Itoc looa 
FcrIodI ; 1949-50to 19CM5 
Ftokidn ; 19«5«to 1977-78 
hriod m ; 19«7-C8 to 1977-78 


Period 

I 

(DWoe 

Aim 

.0132 

Productioa 

.0343 

YMd 

.0211 

(2) Jowar 

Aim 

.0098 

Frodncrion 

.0247 

Yield 

.0149 

(3) Meta 

Aim 

.0263 

Prodnctian 

.0380 

Yield 

.0117 

(4)Bejr» 

Aim 

.0108 

ProdoetioD 

.0232 

YUd 

.0124* 

(5)WliMt 

Aim 

.0263 

Producthn 

.0391 

Yield 

.0126 

(AOMMb 

Aim 

.0143 

Produetloo 

.0318 

Yield 

.0173 

171 Oram 

Ana 

.0163 

Prododioo 

.0262 

Yield 

.0098* 

(8)Piilea 

Aim 

.0188 

Productiaii 

.0138 

Yield 

-.0050* 

(9) Poodaroiiu 

Ana 

.0140 

Production 

.0287 

YWd 

.0147 

(10) Oroundmit 
' Aim 

.0393 

Production 

.0424 

Yield 

.0031* 

(ll)OilMedi 

Ana 

.0264 

Production 

.0314 

Yield 

.0049* 

(12) Cotton 

Ana 

.0244 

Production 

.0446 

Yield 

.0202 

(13) Jute _ 

Area 

.0296 

Production 

.0343 

Yield 

.0049* 

(14) Fibree _ 

Area 

.0233 

Productioa 

.0436 

YMd 

.0180 

(15)Si^g^ 

.0303 

Production 

.0442 

Yield 

.0138 

(16) Tea ■ 

Atm 

.0035 

Production 

YMd 

.0197 

.0142 

(17) TotiaoGO 

Aim 

.0165 

Productioa 

.0273 

Yield 

.0108 

(18) Non-food cropi „ 

Ana 

.0249 

Production 

.0348 

YMd 

.0098 

(19) All ciopf 

Aim 

.0161 

Productkm 

Yield 

.0307 

.0147 


Pooled Polled witb Dimmiy 


n 

ni 

I ft n 

I ft ni 

I ft n 

I ft m 

.0087 

.0332 

.0243 

.0074 

.0219 

.0145 

.0100 

.0247 

.0147 

.0101 

.0252 

.0151 

.0116 

.0339 

.0223 

.0118 

.0313 

.0195 

-.0137 

.0163* 

.0300 

- .0173 
.0152* 
.0324 

-.0003* 

.0117 

.0122 

-.4292* 

.0118 

.0125 

.0016* 

.0218 

.0202 

.0032* 

.0224 

.0192 

.0109 

.0116* 

.0007* 

.0019* 

-.0003* 

- .0023* 

.0236 

.0306 

.0070 

.0236 

.03306 

.0070 

.0209 

.0288 

.0079 

.0203 

.0286 

.0083* 

-.0089* 

.0143* 

.0234* 

- .0139 
,0001* 
.0140* 

.0060 

.0241 

.0181 

.0038 

.0242 

.0184 

.0039* 

.0201 

.0162 

.0048* 

.0175* 

.0128 

.0409 

.0806 

.0397 

.0306 

.0357 

.0232 

.0277 

.0567 

.0291 

.0281 

.0577 

.0296 

.0315 

.0536 

.0221 

.0273 

.0432 

.0157 

.0072 

.0394 

.0322 

.0033* 

.0264 

.0230 

.0101 

.0287 

J3IB7 

.0101 

.0292 

.0191 

.0118 

.0345 

.0226 

.0116 

.0305 

.0189 

-.0006* 

.0149* 

.0153* 

.0029* 

.0009* 

-.0097* 

- .0040* 
.0028* 
.0068 

- .0040* 
.0035* 
.0073 

.0105 

.0223 

.0118 

.0132 

.0201 

.0069 

.0047* 

.0128* 

.0082* 

.0074* 

.0020* 

.0055* 

.0042 

.0022* 

-.0020* 

.0042 
.0027 
- .0013* 

.0139 

.0135 

-.0004* 

.0161 

.0109 

-.0051 

.0064 

.0363 

.0300 

.0038* 

.0237 

.0199 

.0084 

.0252 

.0168 

.0085 
• .0257 

.0172 

.0113 

.0314 

.0200 

.0115 

.0275 

.0160 

-.0048 
.0212* 
.0260 ' 

— .0031* 
.0112* 
.0148* 

.0188 

.0222 

.0034* 

.0185 

.0225 

.0040* 

.0239 

.0350 

.0111 

.0288 

.0348 

.0059* 

.0006* 

.0224 

.0219 

.0004* 

.0139* 

.0136* 

.0131 

.0213 

.0082 

.0130 

.0216 

.0086 

.0174 

.0282 

.0108 

.0200 

.0271 

.0070 

-.0063 

.0228 

.0292 

-.0064* 

.0201 

.0266 

.0060 

.0249 

.0189 

.0059 

.02050 

,0191 

.0137 

.0370 

.0233 

.0168 

.0386 

.0217 

-.0038* 

.0063* 

.0121* 

- ,0023* 
,0068* 
.0091* 

.0072* 

.0116 

.0044 

.0070* 

.0116 

.0046 

.0173 

.0246 

.0074 

.0218 

.0277 

.0059* 

- .0062 
.0191 
.0233 

-.0057* 

.0174* 

.0231 

.0060 

.0216 

.0156 

.0059 

.0217 

.0158 

.0145 

.0351 

.0206 

.0179 

.0372 

.0193 

.0203 

.0374 

.0171 

.0303 

.0422 

,0120 

.0225 

.0339 

.0114 

.0224 

.0340 

.0116 

.0268 

.0418 

.0150 

.0303 

.0437 

.0134 

.0061 

.0333 

.0272 

.0058 

.0351 

.0293 

.0080 

.0241 

.0161 

.0080 

.0242 

.0162 

.0057 

.0244 

.0187 

.0055 

.02.14 

.0179 

.0016* 

.0210 

.0194 

.0054* 

.0159* 

.0213 

.0087 

.0203 

.0116 

.0113 

.0087 

.0116 

.0113 

.0251 

.0138 

.oin 

.0245 

.0133 

.0081 

.0289 

.0208 

.0100 

.0266 

.0166 

.DI39 

.0267 

.0128 

.01.39 

,0269 

.0130 

.0191 

.0327 

.0137 

.0213 

.0328 

.0115 

.0070 

.0339 

.0269 

.0053 

.0247 

.0192 

.0096 

.0237 

.0161 

.4096 

.0260 

.0164 

.0129 

.0318 

.0189 

.0135 

.(B93 

.0158 




People — Oar Source of Power 

In nnphmentiDs the 3S-iioiiit pngnmme, the Left Fnot Gov ernm ent bn ifteii back to the people 
end the pditfcal putin tfaetr demncratic rights ~ ri^ to hdd ni«ctia«o> ti|^ to dcmonetnte lad ejgjrue 
their views, right to fonii Mocletiont. 

The working people of this mrel and tuhan areas ham eataUbhad theli d e naoc saHe and ooenank: 
rt^ta, Agrictthural laboiurn are earning their lawful tniniimnn snpeSL V^petathm Baiga* bu eatililUMd the 
right of the shaie-croppers. Tile Left Front Government haa mended ita h^ng band tfaioogb tha etielad 
Panchayats. A new wave of aeK-conado iii o e at la deseemible in Ae rual Uie todi^. 

Hie working ciaaa » gaining victoriei in the atmg^e. for ecoaosoic drmanda aad eatahhiheaent o( 
rights. A new vitality has ouine into the Ttade Lnton movement. 

The Left Front Govcnanent himly teaolvta to end anaithy is edncatian and to pnnnote hcahhy onl-.' 
Inral activities. 

The road to die devdopgieot of V/e$t Bengal is not strewn with iMes. Hmdlea are many, Frdblema 
of unenvloynieiit, power shoftage and many other locio-eoflsioinic conrtiaiats stand is the way. ne Left 
FWnt Covemment hat taken a nmnher of short and long term meesuiea for tadding these p toh ls sns. 

The vetted Werests in the mban and ratal areas — the eSMsnici of the people, are terrified adfii ftie 
onslaught of tlw mass movements. They are angiy and raising the bogey of Lew and Order. 

The Left Front Govern m en t with the active paitieipation of aB Ae mass organisations are matrh l n g 
ahead to fulfil their aim of hollding a new West Bengal. This Govermnent sinceraly hdievta that 4m 
PEOHj; ARE THE ONLY SOURCE OF POWER. 

• . Gfiveniment of West Bengal 

















































^ - Jtl. 


.p, J.I. 


Sptdal Nndier Aagnst IBiS 


Mod 


Tama S : Stom or Tns^ Unh 

Modr : 1949-50 to ]9eA« 
Period ir : 1965-«Stol977-7( 
Mod III: 1967-68 to 1977-78 


t; 


Pooled 


UI 


1 A n 


I ft III 


Pooled with Doitmiy 
I ft UI 


I ft II 


(1) *lee 

Aim 

Prodnctioa 

Yield 

(2) Jo»«r 

Aim 

Aoducthm 

Yield 

fffftf ftp 


Ana 

Productkn 

Yield 

(4)B4^ 

Ana 

Production 

Yield 

(tkne) 

(time)' 

(tone) 

(tkiie)* 

(time) 

(time)' 

(time) 

(lime)* 

(time) 

(thne)* 

(time) 

(time)' 


:5) Wheat 

Ana 

(time) 

(time)* 

Production 

(time) 


(time) 

Yield 

(OCenali 

(time)' 

(time)' 

Ana 

(time) 

(time)' 

Production 

(time) 

YMd 

(time)' 

(tone) 


(time)* 

(7) Gram 


Ana 

(time) 

(time)* 

Production 

(time) 

(time)* 

Yield 

(time) 

(Ipne)* 

(8)Pulici 

Ana 

(time) 

(time)* 

Production 

(time) 

(thne)* 

Yield 

(time) 

(time)* 

(9) Foodgrairta 


Ana 

(time) 


(time)* 

Producthm 

(time) 

Yield 

(time)* 

(time) 


(time)* 

TO) CroundnM 


Ann 

(time) 

(time)* 

Productkn 

(time) 

(tima)* 

YMd 

(thne) 

(tfana)* 


.0042* 

.0137* 

-.01»* 

.0139 

.0146 

.0145 

.0147 

.0006 

-.0001* 

.0005* 

-.0001 

-.0002 

-.0001* 

-.0001* 

.0305* 

.1310* 

-.0644* 

.0311 

.0383 

.0355 

.0389 

.0003* 

-.0022* 

-.0019* 

.0002* 

-.0005 

- .0001* 

-.0003* 

.0264* 

.1172* 

-.0486* 

.0172 

.0237 

.0210 

.0241 

-.0004* 

-.0021* 

.0014* 

-.0001* 

-.0003* 

.0001* 

-.0002* 

.0206 

- .0118* 

-.1247 

.0216 

.0221 

.0216 

.0220 

-.0007* 

-4.0xl0-** 

.0023* 

-.0008 

-.0008 

-.0008 

-.0008 

.0337* 

-.1882* 

-.5561 

.0227 

.0259 

.0273 

.0271 

-.0007* 

.0046* 

.0152 

-.0004* 

-.0005* 

-.0002* 

-.0002* 

.0151* 

-.1764* 

-.4313 

.0010* 

.0038* 

.0058* 

.0051 

■I.Ox 10-** 

.0047* 

.0101 

.0004* 

.0003* 

.0006* 

.0006 

.0369 

.1553 

.0764 

.0379 

.0392 

.0358 

.0382 

-.0007* 

-.0033 

-.0016 

-.0005 

-.0006 

-.0006 

- .0008 

.0562 

.1464* 

-.0291* 

.0553 

.0573 

.0531 

.0562 

- .0012* 

-.0031* 

.0001^ 

-.0009 

-.0009 

-.0010 

-.0012 

.0194* 

-.0089* 

-.KK5* 

.0174 

.0181 

.0173 

.0180 

-.0005* 

.0002* 

.0022* 

-.0004* 

-.0004* 

-.0004* 

-.0004* 

.0442 

.0983* 

.0927* 

.0260 

.0260 

.02.19 

.0252 

-.0022 

-.0024* 

-.0023 

-.0007 

- .0007 

-.0008 

-.0009 

.0218* 

.2765* 

.1810* 

.0323* 

.0351* 

.0298* 

.0338 

.0001* 

-.0060* 

-.0039* 

-.0003* 

-.0004* 

-.0004* 

-.0007 

-.0224* 

.1782* 

.0884* 

.0063* 

.0092* 

.0059* 

.0086* 

.0023* 

- .0035* 

-.0016* 

.0004* 

.0003* 

.0004* 

.0002* 

.0529 

.2041 

.1289* 

.0217 

.0279 

.0240 

.0279 

-.0018 

-.0037 

-.0021 

.0002r - 

l.OxIO-** 

.0003* 

-2.0x10-'* 

.0609 

.4404 

.1967* 

.0260 

.0364 

.0260 

.0348 

- .0014* 

-.0082 

- .0031* 

.0011 

.0008 

.0011 

.0004 

.0080* 

.2362 

.0678 

.0043* 

.0084* 

.0019* 

.0070* 

.0003* 

-.0045 

-.0009 

-.0009 

.0007 

.0008 

.0004* 

.0302 

.0518 

-.0024* 

.0190 

.0207 

.0194 

.0206 

-.0011 

-.0010* 

.0001* 

-.0003 

-.0004 

-.0003 

-.0004 

.0368 

.1736 

-.0322* 

.0271 

.0343 

.0302 

.0344 

-.0003* 

-.0030* 

.0013* 

.0001* 

-.0002 

.0002* 

- .0002 

.0066* 

.1218* 

-.0299* 

.0082* 

.0137 

.0108 

.0138 

.0007* 

-.0020* 

.0012* 

.0004* 

.0002* 

.0005 

.0002* 

.0572 

-.1073* 

-.1535* 

.0204 

.0238 

.0267 

.0256 

-.0027 

.0024* 

.0034* 

-.0009 

-.0010 

-.0006 

- .0005* 

.1103 

.0200* 

-.3609* 

.0302* 

.0423 

.0390 

.0437 

-.0056 

- .0001* 

.0079* 

-.0010* 

-.0014 

-.0007* 

- .0010* 

.0532 

.1274* 

-.2073* 

.0098* 

.0185* 

.0122* 

.0181 

-.0029* 

-.0025* 

.0045* 

-.0001* 

-.0004* 

-10^ 10-'* 

-.0005 

.0453 

- .0566* 

- .0536* 

.0229 

.0249 

.0270 

.0261 

-.0018 

.0014* 

.0013* 

-.0007 

-.0007 

- .0005 

-.0004 

.0497 

.0421* 

-.2063* 

.0124* 

.0208 

.0178* 

.0215 

-.0024* 

-.0007* 

.0045* 

.0004* 

-.0006 

-.0002* 

-.0005* 

.OOU* 

.0987* 

-.1527* 

- .0105* 

-.0041* 

-.0092* 

-.0046* 

-.0006* 

-.0021* 

.0032* 

.0003* 

-.0001* 

.0003* 

-2.0'10-'* 

.0272 

.0306* 

- .0137* 

.0178 

.0194 

.0188 

.0196 

- .0009 

-.0005* 

.0004* 

-.0003 

- .0004 

-.0003 

-.0004 

.0400 

.1571* 

-.0528* 

.0241* 

.01.W 

.0274 

.0316 

- .0008* 

-.0027* 

.0017* 

4.0x10-'* 

-.0002* 

.0002* 

-.0002* 

.0127* 

.1265 

- .0391* 

.0063* 

.0120 

.0085* 

.0119 

.0001* 

-.0022 

.0013* 

.0004 

.0002* 

.0005 

.0002* 

.0476 

- .0373* 

-.0350* 

.0593 

.0580 

.0598 

.0584 

-.000^ 

.0007* 

.0007* 

-.0014 

-.0014 

-.0014 

-.0013 

.0389 

.1055* 

-.0796* 

.0473 

.0540 

.0526 

.0550 

.OT04* 

- .0019* 

.0020* 

-.0009 

-.0011 

- 0007* 

- .0009 

- .0087* 

.1428* 

-.0445* 

-.0120* 

-.0039* 

-.0072* 

-.0034* 

.0008* 

-.0027* 

.0013* 

.0006* 

.0003* 

.0007 

.0004 

(CiiitliaidC 


r'm-' > If ■MfUlh'' 


un 



4wcUl fAunbO' Angoit 1979 E<3ON0Kbcf 

Tam 8: Contindid * 


Footed Pooled erithDumnqr 


Period 


I 

u 

ni 

I & n 

i&m 

I ft n 

t Am 

(11) Oilseeds 

Area 

(time) 

.0271 

.0032* 

.0085* 

.0374 

.0374 

.0383 

.0378 


(time)* 

(lime) 

-4.0xI0-‘* 

-.0001* 

-.0002* 

-.0009 

-.0009 

-.0008 

-.0008 

nrrduction 

.0282* 

.1477* 

.0707* 

.0335 

.0384 

.0365 

.0388 


(time)' 

.0002* 

-.0028* 

- .0012* 

-.0004* 

-.0006 

-.0003* 

-.0003 

Yield 

(time) 

.001 !• 

.1426* 

.0622* 

-.0039* 

.0010* 

- .0019* 

.0010* 

02)Cloitoa 

Area 

(time)* 

.om’ 

-.0027* 

-.0011* 

.0004* 

.0003* 

.0005 

.0003* 

(time) 

.0733 

-.0120* 

-.0219* 

.0407 

.0420 

.0428 

.0426 


(time)* 

- .0034 

.0001* 

.0003* 

.0012 

- .0013 

-.0012 

-.0011 

lYoductim 

(time) 

.0792 

.0541* 

.0040* 

.0330 

.0573 

.0579 

.0384 


(time)* 

-.0023* 

-.0007 

.0004* 

-.0010 

-.0011 

-.0008 

-.0009 

Yield 

(time) 

.0038* 

.0661* 

.0239* 

.0123* 

.0153* 

:0150* 

.0158* 

(13) Jute 

(time)* 

.0011* 

-.0008* 

1.0x10-** 

.0002* 

.0001* 

.0003* . 

.0003* 

Area 

(time) 

.0231* 

- .0747* 

-.0799* 

.0411 

.0412 

.0446 

.0424 


(time)* 

.0003* 

.0016* 

.0017* 

-.0012 

-.0012 

-.0011 

-.0009* 

ProductkM 

(time) 

.0078* 

.0300* 

.0437* 

.0399 

.0423 

.0452 

.0438 


(time)* 

.0018* 

-.0005* 

-.0008* 

-.0010* 

-.0011* 

-.0008* 

-.0007* 

Yield 

(time) 

-.0173* 

.1046* 

.1237* 

-.0012* 

.0011* 

.0006* 

.0014* 


(time)* 

.0013* 

-.0021* 

-.0023* 

.0002* 

.0001* 

.0003* 

.0002* 

(14) Fibres 

Area 

(time) 

(time)* 

(time) 

.0707 

-.0241* 

-.0347* 

.0413 

.0425 

.0438 

.0433 


-.0030 

.0004* 

.0006* 

-.0013 

- .0013 

-.0012 

-.0011 

Production 

.0636 

.0373* 

-.0068* 

.0314 

.0333 

.0368 

.0369 


(time)* 

-.0013* 

-.0004* 

.0003* 

- .0011 

-.0012 

- .0009 

-.0009 

Yield 

(time) 

-.0031* 

.0616* 

.0278* 

.0101* 

.0130 

.0131 

.0136 


(time)* 

.0013* 

-.0008* 

-.0001* 

.0002* 

.0001 

.0003* 

.0003* 

(IS) Sugar 

Area 

(time) 

.0233* 

-.1203* 

.0299* 

.0312 

.0288 

.0329 

.0299 


(time)* 

.0003* 

.0032* 

-1.0x10-** 

-.0003* 

-.0002* 

-.0002* -I.OxlO-** 

hoducikm 

(time) 

.0232* 

-.0903* 

- .0353* 

.0404 

.0414 

.0442 

.0426 


(time)* 

.0013* 

.0029* 

.0021* 

-.0002* 

-.0003* 

9.5x10-** 

4.7X10-** 

Yield 

(tiriK) 

- .0003* 

.0301* 

- .0833* 

.0092* 

.0123 

.0112 

.0128 

. 

(time)* 

.0009* 

-.0003* 

.0021* 

7.6X10.** 

3.2x10 

.0001* 

2.7x10-** 

(16) Tea 

Area 

(time) 

.0008* 

.0232 

.0380 

.0060 

.0033 

.0049 

.0030 


(tinw)* 

(time) 

.0003 

-.0004 

-.0007 

7.0X10-** 

9.5x10 

3.0x10-** 

2.4x10-** 

Production 

.0103* 

-.0032* 

- .0033* 

.0113 

.0116 

.0122 

.0119 


(time)* 

.0006* 

.0009* 

.0009* 

.0005 

.0004 

.0005 

.0003 

YiekI 

(time) 

.0093* 

-.0284* 

- .0412* 

.0053* 

.0063* 

.0073 

.0069 


(time)* 

.0003* 

.0013* 

.0013* 

.0004 

.0004 

.0003 

.0003 

(17) Tobacco 

Area 

(time) 

(time)* 

(time) 

.0241* 

.1022* 

.0093* 

.0243 

.0269 

.0230 

.0267 


- .0003* 

- .0023* 

-.0003* 

-.0006 

- .0006 

-.0005 

-.0007 

Ptoductioo 

.0073* 

.0848* 

-.0138* 

.0269 

.0297 

.0290 

- .0300 


(time)* 

.0013* 

- .0015* 

.0007* 

- .0002* 

-.0003* 

-.0002* 

-.0002* 

Yield 

(lime) 

.0166* 

- .0174 

-.0233* 

.0023* 

.00284 

.0040 

.0033* 


(time)* 

.0018 

.0008* 

.0010* 

.0003* 

.0003* 

.0004* 

.0004 

(18) Non-food crops 

Area 

(time) 

.0403 

-.0223* 

- .0016* 

.0319 

.0322 

.0336 

.0328 


(lime)* 

-.0010 

.0007* 

.0003* 

-.0006 

- .0007 

-.0006 

- .0003 

Production 

(lime) 

.0311 

.0373* 

-.0070* 

.0344 

.0371 

.0372 

.0377 


(lime)* 

.0002* 

-.0002* 

.0007* 

-.0003* 

-.0004* 

-.0002* 

-.0002* 

Yield 

(time) 

(tiiiM)* 

- .0092 

.0597* 

-.0054* 

.0023* 

.0049* 

.0035* 

.0049* 


.0013* 

-.0009* 

.0005* 

.0004 

.0033 

.0004 

.0003 

(19) All cropt 

Area 

(thne) 

.0338 

.1161* 

- .0382* 

.0275 

.0333 

.0306 

.0333 


(time)* 

-.0003* 

- .0019* 

.0014* 

6.3x10-** 

-.0003* 

4.7x10-** 

-.0002* 

Productioo 

(t^) 

.0290 

.0179* 

-.0113* 

.0203 

.0216 

.0213 

.0218 


(lime)* 

-.0009 

- .0002* 

.0004* 

-.0004 

-.0004 

-.0003 

-.0004 

Yield 

(time) 

.0068* 

.0982* 

-.0269* 

.0072* 

.0092 

.0092 

.0117 


(time)* 

.0003* 

- .0016* 

.0010* 

.0003 

.0002* 

.0004 

.0002* 


Notes: ‘Indicates not significant at 1 per cent level a 


RctoCMeg Ministry, of Agricnltuie and Irriga- [2] Rudia, A (1078): “Organisation of 

tion (1978): “Index Numbcis of Agriculture for Rural Develop- 

[I wish to thank Malathi Parthasa- Area Under Crogie, Agrlcnltural ment; llie Indian Oue*, Com- 

rathy. Shyamalendu Pal and Larry Production. Viel^ Net Am Sown, bridge Journal of Economics, Dec- 

Swertlof for their assistance In proui- Cropping Intentty, Cropping Pat- emlicr. 

ing this note. The views e x p resa e d are tern and ProductMty Far Hectare [3] Vaidyanathan. A (1977): “Ooo- 

peraonal and do not necessarily reflect of Net Area", All Inda. Revised strslnts on Growth and PoBcy 

those at the World Bank.) Series. Base: Triennium Ending Options: Reply', Ecoaotnie and 

[1] Economic and Statistical Adviser, 1960-7(A Mimeographed, November. Political WeeMy, December 17. 
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Plani^^ and Policy in Draft 
Sixth Plan 

Will Farmers Fulfil Ploimers’ Expectatioiis ? 

N S 8 Nkaqm 
KMtSMU 

Thb paper examines the methodologlcdl procedure fcXlowed by the Planning Commission for 
prescribing the target leoeis of agricultural output In the Draft Siitfh Phm. It is argued that th« proce¬ 
dure ftdloioed is inadequate for a number of reasons, and that for a satisfactory matcNng of plans and 
policies on understanding of farm supply responses is etsentlei. 

Agfrinst this bacfrgfound, the authors discuss the determinants of supply lespotues in Indian 
agriculMe, They reoieu) the residts of some studies to hlgfsU^ the poHcy isnplications dust can be draum 
from such studies attd also presertt some r esu lt s of^ their own study on farm supply response behaoiour 
and compare their results wtA those of past studies. 

Fitu^, the audtors use dtetr results to indicate some of die policies that need to be pursued if 
':hs targeted composition of acreage and agricultural production ki die Draft Sixth Plan are to be ran- 
Used. 


.GRICULTUHAL policiei Mtittd hi 
le plan documents are supposed to, 
rectty or indirectly, lead to reallta- 
on of the targeted levels of the agrl- 
jltural output. Obviously, sny plan- 
ig and analysis of agricultural policy 
eeds to deal with the problem of 
Secdng the supply of agricultural 
utputa. Not only the levels of out- 
at but also the composition is relevant 
>r the purpose of policy. Agricultural 
Jpply. however, is the outcome of the 
edsioiis of a large number of farmers, 
low do farmers decide what and how 
luch to produce? What affects their 
ecirions? What are the policy iostru- 
lents that affect these decisions? It 
I essential to understand these quea- 
loos if a successful policy is to be 
evised which could lead to the rea- 
sation cf targeted outputs. 

(t is but natural to look at how best 
nd at what level these issues are 
iken into account by the Planning 
jimmisaion in carrying out its plan¬ 
ing exerclaea. The Draft Flve-Tetr 
>lan 1978-8J (DFYP henceforth) ex- 
dicitly states in a particular context 
hat “the main thrust of the planning 
trstegy... would be to expand the 
tea onder irrigation as rapidly as 
nay be poiaitaie, and to developing 
Topping patterns and agricultural 
■racticaa which optimlhe the nie of 
and and water reMurcea” (page 4, 
«c l.lUX The question temaina 
vhether ezpanilon ot area under irri- 
lotioa by the targeted amount would 
ead to the desired crapping pattern 
n to the targeted levelt ct tnipA, 
Ihe pignner baa to nnderitaiid tbt 
lature of fnmns’ dedaiona and ex* 


pectatiooa, etc. In order to inllnenec 
the land allocation pattern in the 
countiy and thus acoordinily devise 
appropriate policy measurct to auccets- 
fully achieve the targeted levels of 
food production. 

Our purpose In this paper is to note 
the methodological procedure followed 
by the Planning Commiaaion in for¬ 
mulating the Draft Sixth Plan for 
preacribing the target levelt ct tba 
agricultural outputs. We would argue 
that the procedure followed la inade¬ 
quate for a number of reasons, and 
that for a satisfactoiy matching ot 
plans' and policies an understanding 
of bim supply respooies is etscntlal. 
Within this context we would discuss 
the determinants of supply respooses. 
We will then review the results of 
some ot the studies so as to highlight 
the policy Implications that could be 
drawn from such itudiei. We will 
also present, in tids paper, some re¬ 
sults of our own study on form supply 
response behaviour, and compare our 
results with those of past studies. 
Finally, we would use our results to 
indicate some of the policies that 
need to be pursued if the targeted 
oompotltloa of the acreage and agri¬ 
cultural production were to be lealii- 
ed. 


I 

1»TP MUndAifr tar ScMtag 
A y lftaw l Itaita 

BiWty, tin Hanning Commlsrion’s 
matbodobagy can be daacribsd aa 
foDowa; r 

— Set a targK ta addltkiaal ana 


to be brought under irrigatioa. 

— Estimate the cropping intenaity 
aa a function of net irrigated 
area as a proportion of net cul¬ 
tivated area. 


— From this, keeping net cultivat¬ 
ed atea same aa at the begin- 

ing of the Plan period, estimate ; 
the total gross cnltivated area. 

— Project the share of eat* crop 
in the grois cnltivated area cn 
the basis of time treuda in 
these shares, adjust areas of ^ 
some crops such as pulses np- 
wards and wheat downwards. 

— The yields of each cf the ext^ ^ 
■re taken to be the average ot 

lost three years’ yield, separate¬ 
ly for HYV, Vrigated and un- 
irrigated cultivation, 

— The products of areas and yields 
give the production levels. 

Presumably, one iterates over this 
process to obtain consistency between 
production and consumption inojec- 
tioDS, snd the target for additional 
area to be brought under irrigation 
may be a result of this process. 

More formally: 

let t refer to time period 

= Total net cnltivated ana 
An ^ Total gross cropped arse 
A^ m Total net irrigated ann in 


ine coonuy 


I| “ Ag/Aai* 


Total net area 
Total gross nraa 
s> tntanalty of cropping 
Xa • CMas cropped area of ith 
crop in the country, and 
Fh * kltkro of Itb crop*! groag 
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Tamm 1: SnnKsmw.ijMAUjoaaioN 


Year 


JUCD 



Wheat 



Bain 



Malm 


Smarrane 

Area 

WP 

Index 

Yield' 

Arflt 

WP 

Index 

Ybld 

Area 

1WP 

Index 

Ybld 

Anm 

WP 

Index 

YbM 

Aim 

WP 

Index 

YWd 

1949-50 

30519 


771 

9758 


655 

9259 


306 

3262 


627 

1467 


34201 

1954-55 

30764 

78.4 

820 

11259 

82.6 

803 

11366 

59.1 

310 

3749 

70.7 

794 

1618 

89.1 

36303 

19S9-M 

33820 

100.2 

937 

13380 

105.7 

772 

10695 

95.0 

327 

4344 

104.0 

938 

2137 

93.7 

36414 

1964-65 

36462 

127.3 

>078 

13422 

137.8 

913 

11827 

131.3 

382 

4618 

147.* 

MHO 

2089 

116.0 

46834 

l9t9-70 

37680 

i96.5 

1073 

16^6 

214.8 

1209 

12493 

190.2 

426 

5S6i2 

203.7 

968 

2749 

170.0 

49117 

1974-75 

' S7889 

363.4 

1045 

18010 

379.6 

laas 

11285 

3as.9 

290 

5863 

458.4 

948 

2894 

201.5 

49858 


NMn; Atta in '000 hectaies 

WP Index: Wholesale Price Index, base 19<iI-fi2=<10Q. 
yield in kilotranM per hectare 


area in the total gross 
cropped area - -J!- 

A# 

so that S Pg — 1.0 

i 

The methodology adopted by the 
Planning Commluian involves the 
following steps (units dropped): 

(1) A« - l42.32fort-^ 1977-78 

to 1982-83 

(2) I, ~ F(Aa/AJ 

(3) Agi I| • Aji, 

(4) Pfc « ^ t- a, . 

An 

(5) Xg. 

Oie gnss cropiied area of ith crop, 
obtained from step 4 is now split into 
high-yielding irrigated and nnirrigated 
acreage varieties, again on the basis of 
tieod growth rates. 

The OFYP says that additional irri¬ 
gation potential of 17 m h (million 
hectares) is expected to be created in 
the next five years. The gross cropp¬ 
ed area, all crops put together, is esti¬ 
mated to reach a level of 180.03 mil¬ 
lion hectares by 1982-83 from the 
1977-78 level of 173.92 million hec¬ 
tares. Though the net area is held 
fixed at a level of i42.32 million hec¬ 
tares over the entire Flan period, the 
increase in the gross cropped area la 
expected to come about through an 
incteaied intensity of cultiTation. The 
cropping Intensity is ptoiected to be 
1J6 at the end of the Plan period 
after eatimatlng it aa a fonction of the 
inigatioa ratio (the Irrigated area/ 
c r opped tree) with data for the pe¬ 
riod 19<1.«2 to 1973-74. After thia. 


the gross cropped area under diSerent 
crops is obtained by aliocating the 
total gross cropped area to diSercnt 
crops just on the baiit of trend growth 
rates of the percentage share of each 
crop in the gross cropped area. It is 
useful to quote the DFYP (page 38, 
sec 2.31) : 

The gtoia area hia been allocat¬ 
ed between dilleient crops on 
basil of trend growth ntei of the 
percentage share of each crop in 
the gross cropped area. The area 
projected for each crop has again 
been allocated between high-yidm^ 
varieties and irrigated and unlrriga- 
ted components on riw basis of esti¬ 
mated growth rates. However, in 
the case of pulses and commercial 
crops, the trend pri^tions of area 
were revised upwards because trend 
projections would be associated wftb 
serious demand-supply imbalances. 
Policy instrufficaU will be used to 
induce higher acreage allocstions 
for these crops. Some downward 
adjustment is msde in the projected 
acreage of wheat. 

Two importaot obcervationi may be 
made : 

(a) The procedure ea lOUoared by 
the Commiasion would poae aarious 
econometric problems. The projected 
sharei of area under diflerent crops 
put together do not necessarily add 
upto one, implying that the projected 
screages of individual crops put toge¬ 
ther would not match the total gross 
cropped area in the country. It na- 
tuially would call for an arbitrary 
icvisioa of the estimatei of some areas 
upward or downward. Thus this is 
somewhat arUtraiy procedure. All it 
can ensure ia that an allocation * of 
area exists which coold result in the 
urgeted levels of output. But this 
Is not saying maCh since it is well 
known that the production potential 
of Indian agricultere la mudi Urgai 
than its present levels of piodaoliea. 
The important questloe stiU reaalas 
as to how would tbs farmers be in¬ 


duced to produce the desbed levels 
and composition of outputs, Tht DFYP 
is aware of the need for appropriate 
policies to bring about a desired com¬ 
position of output. It, however, does 
not spell out these policies. Whet is 
of interest to note there is that the 
projectioDs or planning methodolagy 
does not involve rireae poBdes. 

(b) The Plan eoviaagei a aubitnn- 
tisl step up in the rats of increase of 
irrigated land. How appiop^te is it 
to rely on trend rates ht areas and in 
the rates of adoption of HYVs whan 
iirigated area is to grow at a rate 
which is much diasnnt from ita band 
rate? It may ba argusd in defence 
of the DFYP, however, that arsae to 
different crops are to be adjusted and 
suitable policies ate to be devised to 
bring atout these adjustments; ths 
tiend rates are not used mecbaaleilly, 
■nd one should not criticise the WVP 
for that, Yet one can legirimstriy aik 
the question what ate tha poUoits 
which will bring about feKt 
in areas? If thate polldm afset 
relative profitability of diCe^eU 
crops, either through rhsngee in 
prices or through introduction of new 
verietiei, then the aasumptlon of con- 
sunt yields do rxM make muck sense. 
When lelativs profitability of dlfleTent 
crops change, the input levels can be 
expected to change sad hence the 
yields may not be taken as eooetaoii. 

The upshot .of aB tbses b that fer 
planning the agrieultnrsl sector, where 
the gavernmeat desiies to change (he 
pace of dsveioimient, it is es et n th d to 
undsrstaad the dynunles of rite fet- 
onrs* supply lespmueaL 
In tMt, a pro^ort that does not 
depend upon In some vray on the fiu- 
meis' rsactlaus to vaiyfaig jniDas of 
diflbreat crops, their levennet, Irtigs- 
tlen feoiUtieg etc, would nor be use¬ 
ful ia idaatifiestiaai of approptlatf 
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Tamji 2(a): Bmiunp CkoMtmmx BxNcrAiioM FiiNcnaM 


81 VariaUe 

NO 

l^l (pi tp. 

U. 

s. 6. 

x» 

(1) Rios revenue 

0/8705 0.1296 


-0.9236 

7.87 *3- 

(2) Wheat revenue 

0.2497 0.4024 0.3480 


—0.7508 

3.06 

(3) Maim price 

1.7914 - 0.7914 


0.3660 - 0.6225 

5.71 wi- 

(4) Bgjri price 

(5) Sugarcane revenue 

0.9364 

0.4641 0.5359 

8.0810 

-0.7367 

-0.8IS4 

6.99 

7.45 


I 


OawriBsnnoffttBrtiagtidBKptcteUonPunctioiiiforCropRgveottgotCrop^ k c ^ + 

•^1 •’n+it+SiWi-i+SaW,-! 


Whokule price index in pariod 
t foe nuizB end bejrx. 
Whoieeale price index nmUplied 
by yield for price, wheat ana 
tiwarcane. 

Waite noiie (random ccxnptv 
neat) in ‘t’. 

Theee equatioai lepreieot Anto 
Regienive Integrated Movina 
Average icli e m ni and ate eetl. 
mated by Box-Jeokimmethodar 
logy. 

xt ~ CU-Squie vahie bated on the 
- retldiial auto cotreiatiooe. 
IX'- Acooitaotequaltoineanalthe 
time leties data 
Data period : 1954 to 197A 


Taxu 2(b); EsiutATED^FAXMEas' AcanAOE RaroNSE PuNcnoNX 


Oeonral Form ol the Ettimated Acreage Ketponie Equation A|,=f(A‘,_|’ Rainfall, Relative Reteaue m Own Price 
____I_Irrigation Areal 


8 Au 
NoCrop-Aret 

Au-t 

(Ucfed 

Area) 

Rainfan 

Relative lASO 
Rervenue lAROKOS 

1ARCR06 (Constant 

Deg of 
Fitedem 

R*/DW Rho(p) Ctaoqietiiw 
Qope 

(0 Rice 

0.9854 

(88.89) 

0.0708 

(3.27) 

0.0305 

(1.64) 

0.0592 

(1.76) 

- 

-o.pooooi 

-(2.89) 

15 

95.81/,.,, -0.4 


(7) Wheal 

0.2599 

(02.20) 

0.0984 

(5.77) 

0.0678 

(2.71) 


0.8081 

(6.70) 

15 

96.361',.,, 0.0 

Oram, 

Birhgr 

(I) Maim 

0.4893 

(2.90) 

0.0882 

(1.41) 

0.1230* 

(4.27) 

““ 

0.2104 

(I.IO) 

1.1541 

(1.36) 

IS 

95.2a/t.„ 0.0 

« } 

(9) Bain 

0.1637 

(0.73) 

0.1545 
(2.12) 

0.0574* 

(1.23) 

0.4742 
- (1.49) 


7.9027 

(3.23) 

15 

56.6Q/i.„ 0.0 


(10) Sugarcane 

0.0942 

(0.42) 

-0.2296 

-(1.48) 

0.1980 

1.98 


0.7230 

(3.83) 

0.000014 

(0.80) 

15 

68.5Sj(,.„) 0.25 

Rice, 

Wheat 


ffMV: (1) Ail varitMee are in logaritinnicrorm. (2) Aa-^Grues cropped area of ith ciopin period‘t’. (3) Relative Revenue for rica, 
vAeet and tugarcane Wat coasted, taking a linear average of the revenue of then coireeponding competing cropt. (4) Figneta 
iabrackettatethe't'vBlueiortheooncipondingcoeSicieme.(5)Rlio(p)istbeautocOTTeiatioopBtanielBr in lit—p Uci+Vi 
(6) DW—Durbin-Watson St .littic (7) lARGROS^-Qroti ininted area in the country (8) IASO->CT 0 tt irripted area of 
the toil to which that particular crev belongt. (9)* ed coefficieott are with reipect to price. 


policy Inttrumeots and elective utUl* 
Htion of auch Instruments. Estimation 
ot farm supply response taking into 
account farmers' expectations and re¬ 
actions baaed on a sound methodology 
la esaentlial for agricultural planning 
and pdUcy formulation especially 
when riiera Is no State Fanning. 

In additie^ an understandiisg of the 
farm suivly responses would also fa¬ 
cilitate the following: 

Firstly, contittenGy of production 
structure with respect to the country’s 
dsmand pattsm can be checked. When 
the production structure and demand 
pattarv do not matdr with each other 
sultabig policy measures may have to 
bt davlsed to make them consiitcnt. 


These measures can be an adjustment 
of relat.ve prices of outputs and/or 
Inputs, taxes, subsidies etc, dependiog 
upon the circumstances. 

Secondiy, a large part of the work¬ 
ing population in InrRa comes from 
agriculture. The labour content in¬ 
volved In agricultural production is 
dlflereht for different crops end in 
different regions. This gives an indi¬ 
cation of the magnitude and compo¬ 
sition -of the employment generated 
la wen 11 the state of Income distri- 
butiop in the country as far as agri¬ 
culture sector is concerned. When 
farmers change their land allocation 
there can be sn effect on this income 
diatrfbatlan. Whether such a diange 


in the income distribution level is sig¬ 
nificant or not, it has important up- 
plications oo the demand for goodk 
However, a change in the distriburion 
of incomes accruing to land owning 
class of farmers due to a change in 
their land allocation pattern might be , 
relatively more important. If such a i 
change results in a less egalitarian dis¬ 
tribution of income, the government r 
may want to intervene. Since agri¬ 
cultural income is not taxed in In^Ua, 
only a suitable price policy may be . 
helpful towards this purpose.* 

Having emphasised the importance ^ 
of studying supply responses of 2 

mers^ we now turn our attention to 1 
such studies. J 
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The size of your account 
isn’t important to Vijaya Bank. 
You are. 


Whether you are a small entrepreneur or a 
large investor, you get the same smiling, brisk 
service at Vijaya Bank — the one bank where 
customer satisfaction has always been tiie 
most important objective. And always will be. 


Vijaya Bank Ltd. 
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(1) Area adjustment parameter 

— 



0.82 

0.69 to 0.80 

_ 

0.015 


Shortnm elasticity 
(UO Langrun dastlctty 

— 


— 

-0.14 

-0.05to0.08 

0.22 

0.03 

Pi 

- 

- 


-0.15 

-0.07 to 0.04 


2.08 


tPhesr 

(0 Area adjustment parameter 

0.24 to 

0.44 to 

0.63 




0.74 



1.06 

1.49 







fiO Shortnmelxstldty 


— 

0.06 

— 

— 

0.16 

0.07 


(111) Longnm eiutici^ 

-0.13 to 

-0.16 to 

0.10 

— 

— 

_ 

0.09 


0.76 

0.41 







Nole.'l*) Figurm in all the cohunns except those in the last one wsre taken from Atkari and Cunimings(197(S). (2) All efautidtiM 


ate supply dastidties witfa reuect to price. 

except those in the last column where they are with respect to revenue. How- 


ever tbespreveaueeUtUcitiescAn also be taken to be price dastidties as follows: Loe At«K.log(P.v)»>Klos P+KlogY 


implies K can be the elasticity with respect to {s-ice 

as well as yield P»Price. 

Y-yield. 




Tabu 4 ; 

! PaorscTioNi of Acreaoe and PaoouenoN for Ricz and Whiat 
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1976-77 

Actual 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1979^80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

9 

mtet 









Acreage 

20.86 

21.14 

21.42 

21.71 

22.00 

22.30 

22.60 

7 

ProducUon 

29.08 

30.37 

31.88 

33.25 

34.67 

36.15 

37.70 


Met 

Aattge 

38.61 

38.92 

39.24 

39.53 

39.87 

40.20 

40.52 


Production 

42.79 

49.01 

50.58 

52.21 

. 53.89 

53.63 

37.42 



Sota; (1) Output ilium betwpen 1977-78 and 1982-83 were worked out using the growth rate livai in DFYP : 4.28JKT CM fijr ^ 

wlintind3.22percentforrice. Acreage figures were workedout usingtheimplied I- 

6pn and 1982-83 projected figure given in DFYP. 

(2) Acraafe is in miliioa hectara. Production is in miUioo tonnes. 


i growth rate between I9h-Tl actwl 


n 

Saffly RMpowegofladu Famm 

An Important charactoristic of igri- 
niltural production is the time lag in- 
vdved in it Outputs are obtained 
months after planting operations are 
begun. Fanners have comparatively 
lesser control after planting hag been 
done to affect the output. Thus the 
moat important dedaioiu that affect 
supply are what crops to grow and on 
how much land. These decisiona have 
to be taken in an uncertain environ¬ 
ment of future rain, yield, prices, etc: 
it seems reasonable to believe that 
farmers have their own expectations 
•bout future outcomes, which affect 
their land allocatioa dacisitms. 

Crucial decisions relating to what 
trop and how much to grow on how 
much land with how much levels ol 
non-land betors ct production, etc, 
■seentlilly are baaed an the relative 
inuAtability of each crop. Any change 


or increase In the production levels of 
different crops is tW brought through 
inter-crop shifts on the land, due to 
varying profitability from crop to crop. 

Relative prices affect the land allo¬ 
cation pattern because riiey affect the 
relative profitability of different crops. 
Thus the oon)position and structure of 
the farm output keeps changing over¬ 
time, One often hears arguments on 
whether rational farmers should react 
to prices at ail. A large part of the 
production is supposed to be self-con¬ 
sumption, However, we believe, even 
farmers growing food largely for self- 
consumption should not be insensitive 
to changing prices and relative profita- 
bilit'es. Seif-consumption can be view¬ 
ed as the farmer selling to and buying 
from himself where the trade margin 
on that amount accrues to the farmer 
hiaiself. Once this fact is taken into 
account, a rational farmer should wish 
to maximise his profits induding mar¬ 
gin on trade for self-coasanrptlon.' 

Thus, It should be accepted in prin¬ 


ciple that peica would have an effect 
on the land allocatim pattern. Sub- 
ststutabie crops bompete with each 
other for the same amount of land 
available. Farmers vary the hnd- 
allocation structure according to vary¬ 
ing prices, yields and ulUnuite relaiive 
profitability of the crops. The varying 
structure of land allocation in India, 
overt.me, can he observed from Table 
1. While rice remains to be the most 
grown crop in India over time, wheat 
gradually evolved to be the second- 
most grown crop. ]owar over time 
slipped to third place. 

There are many studies of farm 
supply mponaes in the Indian con¬ 
text, most of whidt are esseaiially 
based on Marc Nerlove's (1958) model 
of dynamiet of US agriculture. The 
essential Maa of the Neriovian modal 
are that (1) farmers keep adjusting j 
thair output over time towards a de- ^ 
sired level of output in the long run \ 
based on the expected hiture prioot; 

(2) current prices affect the ositptM ! 
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Tuu 9 M i fuct^ Yolo Am.RaviNia Data r» Some Okm 



Price Index 



YMd 



Rsvnue 


1973-74 

1974-7S 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-16 

Vhiit 

226.1 

379.6 

334.2 

i.ra 

1.338 

1.409 

264.99 

307.90 

470.89 

luhp 

344.3 

446.7 

267.4 

0.893 

1.087 

1.125 

300.13 

485.56 

300.13 

Qini 

463.2 

423.4 

469.8 

0.328 

0.S7O 

0.708 

244.37 

242.48 

332.62 

Ww 

282.6 

368.4 

3S4.4 

I.ISl 

1.045 

1.246 

325.27 

384.98 

441.58 


- 246.4 

349.2 

304.4 

0.878 

0.867 

0.993 

216.34 

302.76 

302.83 


199.0 

201.S 

210.8 

31.17 

49.86 

51.15 

10181 

10046 

10782 


Mmt.'Mc* bdM if w h blwi l e price index (19dl-fi2-100), Yield k in tomae/liectam. itmmut k price mnhlpHr d bp 

. I * 

Tamx S (b): Actual and Imhiot VAuai or Rbativi Kiviwii 


Relative Reuenoe 


Actual! Af Walked out ftom uainf the DFYP ftp j ect k iii e 

--- —_____—--_L 



1973-74 

1974-73 

1975-76 

1977-78 

1978-79 

197940 

198081 

1981-82 

1982-83 

Atsnmad 

«ginlUl 

Whagt 

0.4794 

0.6976 

0.7434 

0.1781 

0.1082 

0.0659 

0.0399 

0.0243 

. 0.0147 

( 

Normal 

651hrChnt 

ofNbrmpl 

Bgialy 

— 

u. 


0.3328 

0.2021 

0.1231 

0.0746 

O.04S4 

0.0276 

0.0313 

0.0372 

0.0398 

0.0290 

0.0788 

0.0292 

0.0793 

0.0290 

0.0788 

0.0293 

0.0796 

0.0296 

0.0804 

0.^ 

0.0801 

Nofmal' 

eSArChm 

ofNatald 

. ^ 


Mmi;BA the Ramooe - (Pi>.Y«V(P.,.y„+P«a.Yei} where P and Y era Price and YMda itepecdvriy. m: Makg cnp, ci 
Ud Cl tn campetiiv crape. 


level only to die extent that current 
pribee alter the expected future pri> 
Get; and (3) abort run adfuatmenta la the 
ootjNit, which are ma^ keeping the 
long term dcaired level of output in 
mind, may not fully reach the long 
term deaired level lince there may be 
canatralnta on the epeed of acreage 
adiuitmeot Neriove*! model la as 
foUowe: 

(1) Xj =■ In + g] F| + B] Zi + U, 

(2) p; = /SPM+{l-/»)P:iO</8i:i 

( 3 ) x,=.(i-T)x,.,+Tx:o<rsi 

where 

Xt ^ long run deaiied acreage of 
the crop tat period t 

X| o actual acreage 
1*! ■> expaetad normal price 
Pi • actual price 
2, ■> any othw wlav ^ variaMa 
(say, lahtfaU) 

U| vs a random rgeid uel 

fi ^ price axpaetatioo eO'eSoieiit 

f ■■ aeraage. ed)itment oo-effl- 


t = time period t 

Eqn (2) implies, given tfaatO< /3^1 
the Gunent expected price P* f.!!, 
somewhere in between the last 
year's actual price p^, and the 

last year’s expected price 
If /3 = 0i the expecudon patterns 
independent of the actual prices, and 
also there exists only one expected 
price for all time periods. If /3 ** 1. 
current year's expected price is always 
equal to the last year’s actual price. 

The restriction 0 < /8 ^ 1 
Is an essential one. The value of p 
indicates the nature of the movement 
of price-expectations over time as 
observadonx of actual pricss are 
made,' If /J is sldier lass than 
uro or greater than one, the price ex- 
pectadon pattern represents a' move¬ 
ment away from ths aetual price 
movement especially in a stadonacy 
' state vdien the price P m constant 
for an dme periods, this is irratio¬ 
nal behaviour u one would naturally 
expect that as the mrae price repeats 
year after year the'farasett expect Ae 
price correctly. 

Eqn (1) also Implies a similar pro¬ 
cess of acreage adlustmeats. Farmers 


adjust fheir acreage in proportion to ^ 
the difltience between tho dei^d 'v 
level and the' actnal acreags Isvel dor- ; 
big the previous period. Again a 
meaningful interpretation requires dut 

0 <r^l fbr r <•, 

fancies that a fanner allocates Ims 
area in time 'f than that in tfime 
(t — Dwhile in bet he detitca to hfvc 
more (sasnming > X,_l'); 

knd T > 1 implies over adfnst- 
ment 

As can be observed from aquatiens 
1, 2 and 3. the long ran desired and 
expected variaUea ate ixn obeervaUe. 
However, for estimation purposes,' a 
rtdnced form containing oi^ obser¬ 
vable variables could be written as > 
foilowri: 

(^X,-i«j 8 T+g,/*TP,_,+ 
(l_i 8 -J.l_T)X^,-(!-^) ^ 

(1—T) Xs_j-f-BgT Z|—gg I 

(i- /S)T[z^,-hT[U._ ‘ 

The echeme behind Neriove't moiel A 
U quite feneral and contd he r 

cable the itcidy ol Caram* acMp. I 
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iMpoiiM bahtTiour even In' tht gob> 
toti ct davtlopiaf •conomlai like 
Indie. Wbet ie ntore, Jt cen be eaytly 
ineorpoiatedj ' into planning modeli 
dealing with, agricultnnl policy.* 

Moat of the empirical leiearch in 
the ana of eatimating iurmcn’ acreage 
reaponn in Indian agriculture it baaed 
on either dbect appliutlon or minor 
modification I or further extenalen of 
the Nerlo^an model. One of the 
earUett attempta to apply NerIove*typa 
approach to ..Indian <Uta wu by Ral- 
krishna (196^). Hia model, Umply an 
area adjuatnleot auppiy model, Inclu- 
dea irrigation, rainfall, rdative price 
and yield vgriablea. He doea not dia- 
tinguiah betiireen actual and! expected 
pricet which' implies farmera have full 
knowledge .'of what the prices are 
going to be,; Cummings (1973) model 
omits yield .variable whereas Madha- 
van’s (1972) I model includes price and 
and yield variables for the main crop 
as well at for its competing crops. A 
Parikh (1972) uses thrive price as 
well as yield expectatiana, Nowsbir- 
vani’s (1971) model ncbounta for un¬ 
certainties in prices and yields in esti¬ 
mating dedaiona on land allocation. 
Dharam Narain's (19<5) study is not 
based on Nerlovlan approach but on 
graphical analysis. 

In many of the studies, including 
the oiM by Neriove, it h asaumed that 
the exact functional form of the price 
or yield expectation by farmers is 
known and then the parameters of 
this functional form were estimated.' 
The study by Narayana and Parikh 
(1979) attempts to first estimate far¬ 
mers' crop-revenue expectation func¬ 
tions which were later used to deter¬ 
mine their acreage response. 

As an example let us look at the 
results obtained in the last study men¬ 
tioned above, for a few important 
crops. The equations 1 to 5 in Table 
2(a) are the estimated crop revenue or 
crop price expectation functions. An 
Auto Regressive Integrated Moving 
Average (ARIMA) scheme was postu¬ 
lated for each of these expectation 
lormulations and Box-Jenklns metho¬ 
dology was adopted in estimatiaf them. 
Ihese equations saggest that 
fatationaty" (or expected) and random 
components of the past realised values 
of the variable are given appropriate 
weights in predicting the current 
year’s expected value which is not to 
in the Nerlovlan formulation of the 
expectation functions.' The equations 
d'to 10 in Table 2(b) are the estimat¬ 
ed acreage ' r es po nse equations after 
Piugging qfce..«bmM esrimated revsoue 


or price expectation values in the 
Nerlovian Scheme of farm supply res¬ 
ponse. 

The oo-efficlents of the lagged area 
term in the ultimate reduced form of 
the model that was estimated, when 
subtracted from one, gives the area 
adjustment parameter.’ The value of 
this paramrner gives an understand¬ 
ing of the farmers’ ability to adjust 
thdr actual acreage towards a level 
desired by them. Thus the area adjust¬ 
ment parameters come to O.OIS for 
rice and 0.74 tor wheat. Farmers are 
able to adjust rice area much more 
slowly than they arc able to adjust 
wdieat acreage. The co-effident of the 
relative revenue term indicates the 
short run revenue elasticity; and for 
rice this turns out to be 0.0) whereas 
for wheat it is 0.07. The long term 
revenue elasticities obtained by divid¬ 
ing the short term elmticity by the 
corresponding area adjustment para¬ 
meter are 2.0g for rice and 0.09 fbr 
wheat. 

Table 3 presents comparative re¬ 
sults obtained for rice and wheat by 
dlSerent researchers and also as a 
matter of interest these were present¬ 
ed in the form of supply elasticities 
computed from the estimated para¬ 
meters. Some of the important results- 
on area adjustment parameter, short 
run and long run supply elas icities 
for rice and wheat obtained in some 
of the recent studies have been col¬ 
lected and presented in Table 3. 

In comparing the estimates m Table 
3 one point needs to be mentioned. 
Generally the data used by difTerent 
researchers are different. For example, 
some of them use data perla'ning to 
some particular statefs). Due to varia¬ 
tion and differences in the behavioural 
pattern from state to s'.ate or district 
to district the results m'ghi be diffe¬ 
rent. Besides, there are many counts 
due to which results obtained in 
different studies might be different. 
The time period, considered for the 
analysis might be different for dif¬ 
ferent studies. Even for a same varia¬ 
ble included in the analysis, its defi- 
nttion might be different In different 
studies; e g, prices may mean post¬ 
harvest prices in one study while they 
are pre-sowing In a different study 
and so on.' Methodology adopted in 
the estimat-ng procedure might be 
different.' After accounting for such 
diffennees to the extent possible, an 
appropriate comparison should pro¬ 
vide an understanding of farmers’ at- 
lltudet and adjuatmant potsibDItiea. 


One more point, rather on impor¬ 
tant one, needs to be necessarily gUm- 
Bcd. Most of the studies, sspadally 
those in the Indian context, tend to 
estmute the supfdy elastit^ea witt 
respect to price only. In a traditional 
sense, prices can be assumed to be 
a proxy for the profits earned by far¬ 
mers. However, if technological deve¬ 
lopment keeps taking jHace, the year- 
to-year changes in the land allocacion 
reflect changes in farmers’ decisiallB 
not only due to variations in prices 
but also to variations in yields as w^ 
Hence, it is necessary to consider 
yield-variable also while studying form 
supply responses. This factor also can 
explain to some extent the differences 
In the results presented in Table 3, 
Generally, a positive and significairi 
supply elasticity with respect to re¬ 
venue is desired. A high supply elasll- 
cily with respect to revenue ■»—« 
that relatively little increase in price 
and/or yield would effect a relativriy 
large increase in production. Since re¬ 
venue is price multiplied by yield, 
thesa elasticities could be estimated 
with respect to price and yield sepa¬ 
rately also. While in general a signifi¬ 
cantly negative price elasticity foe 
supply is not expected, however a rig- 
nificantly negative yield elasticity for 
supply is posrible, especially for sab- 
sistence crops. Subsistence crops am 
grown primarily for self-oonsuinptloB) 
farmers need only a fixed quantity of 
output of these crops in a given p^ 
riod; and they adjust the allocatiott d 
area only to grow that much of out¬ 
put. Now, if the land prodnetKity hi 
increased through technological bo- 
tors, etc, then they need to ailocain 
less area for growing the same amount 
of output and hence an increase in 
the yield of these crops should bavn 
a negative effect on the acreage lea- 
ponse. However, an increase in thn 
price of these grains output will lead 
tn a positive acreage response hecanm 
then the farmers would like to grow 
more for sale. 

Though a high, significantly positivt 
supply elasticity with respect to prion 
is des'red, it can also pose problemn 
involving stability of production and 
supply because relatively only a littig 
change in price can effect a leiatlvalp 
large change In supply. Unleu ttW 
government’s price control mechan¬ 
ism is flexible and efitewnt, quick and 
hasty decis'ons in price-policy mag 
lead to unstable situations. To 
it the government can raise pile* 
much more easily than it can lovrtr 
laitabHity in supply ia Hkdy td 
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Let u( now briefly higbllibt tbe et- 
forte involved in bringing ont the per- 
ticolii deiired itea eUacnaon nndct 
difierent cropi u presented in rite 
DFYP by the Planning Commission. 
In doing so, we will merely consider 
tbe important crops: rice and wheat; 
and also, for demonstntion purpose, 
just price (or revenue) policy. 

The DFYP gives out anticipated 
output levels for 1977-78 and target¬ 
ed output and acreage levels for 
1982-83 fOr these two crops. The 
estimates of acreage, neither anticipa¬ 
ted nor actual, for 1977-78 are given. 
Table 4 presents the acreage levels 
of these two crops for different ytm 
worited out by using the implied tread 
growth rates (0.81 per cent tar rice 
and 1.34 per cent for wheat) between 
the 1976-77 actual value and the 1982- 
83 targeted value. In Table 4 are also 
given the production figures for years 
1977-78 to 1982-83 corresponding to 
the targeted growth lates given in tbe 
DFYP — 4.28 per cent for wheat and 
3.22 per cent for rice.t° Given the 
Planning Commission’s methodology, 
as discussed earlier, the acreage levels 
for these two crops presented in Table 
4 may not be too different from the 
planners’ desired or anticipated figu¬ 
res, One may now ask the question: 
what are the implicit values of rela¬ 
tive revenues that farmers should rea¬ 
lise so that on their own the bnners 
would allocate their acreages as per 
tbe acreages implicitly required by the 
DFYP and as shown in Table 4 for 
growing these crops? 

For answering this question we use 
equations (6) and (7) from Table 2(b) 
for rice and wheat respectively. To 
use these equatimis we need to know 
the proportion of the total irrigated 
area devoted to the soil on which the 
crop is grown, as also the raiofidl. 
The gross irrigated area is taken to be 
grovring at the rate of S.54 per cent 
ss desired in the DFYP. The propor¬ 
tion of the Irrigated area of the soil 
on which rice and its competing crops 
are grown in the total gross irrigated 
area is for the sake of simplicity, 
taken to be 39 per cent over the en¬ 
tire Sixth Flan period. For rainbil we 
take two cases: (i) assume that there 
would be normal rainfall, and (ii) as¬ 
sume that only 65 per ceht^ of the 
normal rainfall would be realised. 
Table 5(a) presents data on price in¬ 
dices, yields and revenues for some 
crops for the years 1973-74 to 1975- 


76. Table 5(b) presents tbe values of 
the relative revenues of these two 
crops which are implicit behind tbe 
acreage levels ^ven in Table 4, as cal¬ 
culated using equation (6) and (7) of 
TaUe 2(b) and the above assumption, 
and also the actual values of the rela¬ 
tive revenues for the recent past 
years: 1973-74 to 1975-76. 

As can be seen from Table 5 in the 
case of rice the actual relative revenue 
figures over the recent past do not 
seem to differ greatly from the cor¬ 
responding imidicit values over the 
Sixth Flan period. However, the im¬ 
plicit relative revenues are quite dif¬ 
ferent in the case of wheat, for which 
whiie the actual values were rising 
over time, the Planning Commission’s 
acreage estimates stem to imply a 
falling relntive revenue for wheat 
against its competing crops. The imfdi- 
cstion is clear; if wheat acreage is 
not to grow above the planned levels 
either the price or yield of wheat has 
to fall, or the yield and price of its 
competing crops, gram and barley have 
to rise substantially. Otherwise wheat 
production would exceed the targets 
and those of gram and barley would 
fall below the targets. 

The DFYP is conspicuously silent 
about the policy instruments it envi¬ 
sages for effecting the desired changes 
in relative revenues of fanners as 
shown in Table 5(b) and thus realis¬ 
ing the output figures in Table 4. It 
is not clear whether it will be through 
a price mechanism or through tbe 
magic of technological advance. 

We conclude this paper by re-em¬ 
phasising the need for detailed studies 
on farm supply response in view of 
the policy insights that such studies 
can provide, nannlng Commission 
should not find it difficult to inccHrpo- 
rate such studies in their planning 
exercises for arriving at meaningful 
policy conduaions, Esercises based on 
studies in this direction should have 
been the first step in the Five-Year 
Plans drawn by tbe Comnussion. In 
spite of having outstanding agricultu¬ 
ral economists in the Commission, it 
is ironical that acreage projections for 
the Sixth Plan are made merely on 
tbe basis of percentage shares and 
trend growth rates insteed of taking a 
deeper look into the brmeri’ bebavi- 
oural pattern in growfng various 
crop*. 

Nofcf 

[Views expressed by the authors are 
entirely personal aito not necessarily 
shared by their orgaidsations of work. 


Discussions with S D Tendulkar are 

gratefully idumwledged. The authors ]; 

are responsible lor any errora re- > 

m^ing.] 

1 It does not, however, mean that 
manipulation of prices con bring ' ; 
equity in tbe income distributloa 

to a great extent. 

2 In a similar way, the perverse re¬ 
lationship of marketa)^ lurplus 
to prices (marketable surplus go¬ 
ing down os prices rise) can also v 
be explained. Higher prices for 

his px^ucts make the farmer 
richer so that he might want to 
consume more of his own pro- ' 
ducts. 

3 For a discussion on the procedure 
in estimating equation (4), see 
Neriove (1958), Askari Cumminu 
(1976) and Narayana and Parikh 
(1979). 

4 See K S Parikh (1977). 

5 For a detailed discusrion and 
further particulars on this issue, 

6 See Narayana and Parikh (1979). ^ 

6 Ibid. 

7 The postulated acreage adjust¬ 

ment scheme in the mode) is ss 
follows: 4 

A, = (A; )T (A..,)<‘-^) or long a. 

“ T log Aj -|- (1— T) log A^i ; 

where A, and A^ are the actual 

and desired levels of acreage la 
period t. t = 1 implies farmers ^ 
could make full adjustment while 
T =0 implies farmers could 
make no adjustment at all. 

8 For tbe affect of different prices 
being used in studying acreage 'i 
response, see Rao and {aikrlshu 
(1965, 1967). 

9 Once the problem is clearly for¬ 
mulated, differences in methodo¬ 
logy in principle should not nut¬ 
ter. However, some studies do not 
check on auto correlation, etc, 
in spite of using time series data 
while some others do. 

10 It may be noted that the Implied 
growth rate between 1976-77 ac¬ 
tual and 1982-83 targeted value 
of output figures are only 5.02 per 
cent for rice and 4,42 per cent 
wbeati 
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Poverty and Development 

CfaaracteriatitM of jLi^*DeT4doped Regions in India 


For a Jorge country like India tcith enormoua rOglonaJ dieportttee in development and differenoet 
in the indituttond framework deriving, in quite a few cases, from culturtd diversities, any singfe strategy 
for the whole country may not prove to be appropriat e .. 

For the Jett-deodoped regiotu in the country, ihe strategy to maximise growth throng regfontd 
development may need to dominate while a direct adadt on Poverty may have to be given priority in 
some of die devdoped regiotu. Structured dtangea may become a necessary pre-requisite in certain > 
other regiotu for simulating growth as wdl as for etuuring better distrUmtion. Moreover, aH the three 
strategies seem to'vnderplay the vital role of factors such ae entrepreneuTtinp, administration, corutraints 
and poeiibdities arising from the particular cidtural framework, the bargaining power of the less-derre- 
loped region* and of the less-privileged groups, etc. 

Therefore, an understanding of the characterutic features of different regions of the country may 
be ttecessary for identifying strategies attd policies suitable to different regiotu and for incorporating 
further useful demSnts into the known Strategies. 


EVER since die sdrent of eeo n omie 
plsiwing in India, three distinct atiate- 
gies for economic devdopment and 
illeviation of poverty have been ad¬ 
vocated. During the flnt two decades 
of planning, die plonnera and policy 
makers emphasiaed the need to maxi- 
miae die rate of growth of CNF by 
steniing up the rate of inveatnient In 
the economy. PuUlc Inveatnient in 
physical infraatructure was oonaldered 
a pre-requlaite for admulating private 
inveetnMnt. It was felt that the growth 
it CNF, by itself, nxNiId take care of 
poverty to a conslderaUe extent. 
There was the structural school which 
advocated radical redistribution of 
assets through land reforms and 
nationalisation of big industrlea, etc. 
According to tUa adiool, f neither 
grovrth nor improved dlstrlbodon 
could be possible without such a re¬ 
distribution. During the 1970s, the 
disillusionment with the strategy of 
masimlaing growth in GNP gave rise 
to the idea of a direct attad: on 
poverty through rural developinciit, 
small industries and labour-intensive 
techniques, minimum needs programme, 
groniMiriented ■ and empioyment- 
oiiented prdknmme sudi as SFDA, 
MFAL, etc. The ‘Antyodaya’’ adieme, 
accordiiif to which a fov^ poorest 
families wttUn each village are daieen 
for n^ogrammea to uplift them, is an 
extreBM case erf thia strategy of direct 
attack on p o v e rty . 

For a lane country Uke India with 
enonnons regihital disparidea in deve- 
lopment and difhreiioee hi the Insdtn- 
tional framework deriving, in quite a 
few eaaea, from cultmd diversities, 
any aiagle attategy for dia idiole cotia-' 
try nay agt pirove tq In fppnpclatt. 


For the lem-developed regiODf in dm 
country, the strategy to 
growth dirongh reglottil development 
igay need to dominate while a direct 
attack on poverty may have to he 
given priority In some of the develop¬ 
ed regions. Stmctural changes may 
became a necessary pte-taquisite in 
certain other regioDa for stimulating 
growth u wen as for ensuring better 
distribution. Moreover, all the diree' 
strategies seem to underplay the vital 
role of foctora such as entrepreneur¬ 
ship, admlMstratlon, constnlnts and 
posiildUdes arising from the particular 
cuttural framework, the bargaining 
power of the less^eveloped regions 
and of tbs iess-prlvUeiad gronps, etc. 
Therefore, an understanding of the 
diaracteriadc feature of different re¬ 
gions of die'country may be necessary 
for identifying atrateglei and policies 
snitatde to diSerent regions and for 
incorporating further useful elements 
into the known strategies. 

We propose to moke an attempt la 
tUt direction in a series of three 
papers on; I) some of the leea-deve- 
lo^ regions in the countiy; (ii) the 
relatively dcvaldped reglona; and Oh) 
certain aorth-eaatern regions which 
are considered atypical in several res¬ 
pects. The present note concerns the 
lets-daveloped refiona. Oor obierva- 
tiona ore in the nature of reflections 
or loud thinking and ore based upon 
Impressions during vlrits to these areas 
and on discussions widt different sec¬ 
tions of people. 

V^cal disparitiaa <i e, between 
different income groups) percefved at 
ths national or macro hvd derive, to 
a aignlflcant extent from die hotlaon- 
tal (or regional) dtaparidas beeaute 


the less-developed regions, where the 
poor predominate, account for a large ; 
part of die population below die 
poverty line in the country. fVhen 
confronted with such less.developed 
regions, one is strode by diese hori¬ 
zontal disparities which appear shar¬ 
per than the vertical disparidre whh- > 
in such regions. Therefore, ia sndi 
cases, the development of die region 
as a whole through the first type of 
strategy is likely to contribute aigni- 
ficandy to the redoctioa of po v eit y . 
That is to say. the redoeden of hori- ^ 
zoDtal disparities in itself would epo- .. 
tribute significantly to dw reduction of 
vertical disparities at the aotional 
level. In fact, so far as these last- 
developd regions are concened, a 
direct attack on poverty would mean ' , 
the development of the legiona ai a 
whole. Schemes like ‘Antyodaya' may 
not be effective, for example, in re¬ 
gions where the whde area is affect¬ 
ed by salinity, or where there is litda 
or no water for irriicatinn. 

The regions discussed in this note 
are; i) Azamgarii district in East UP 
which ji t}Vical of the poorer regions , 
in the gangetic idains; di) Tripura 
representing special problema of the 
border area with low resource base 
and mavs-inHiiismtion; (ii) Chnta- 
nagpnr-Santhal PUrganas and tribal 
Orissa which r^nesent the southera . 
belt of eastern zone with special dia- , 
racteristics of their own; (iv) Jhahiia, . 
the tribal district of Madhya Rndeah, j 
whidi represents the badeward but . 
fast moving or dynamic parts of Can- 
tral India; (v) Jodhpur-laisalmer area . 
which is among the most dry and arid 
tracts of the country: and (vi) Kalpa f 
(Himachal PradetlO and laddikh Qat^ ^ c 
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mir and Kaibmlr), die aaowy Hlina- 
layan regiona on the northern border. 
The<c six rcsiioiu can be broadly snnip- 
' ed into three based upon some com¬ 
mon characterisHci. East UP and 
Tripnra are characterised by heavy 
demographic pressure and many of 
their proUems of poverty and deatitu- 
don arise from this feature. The areas 
predominated by tribal population, 
e g. Chotanagpur-Santha] Farganas, 
tribal Orissa and Jhabiia share com¬ 
mon problems arising from the dls- 
dnedveness of their culture; ami both 
the desert regions of Kaiasthan and 
snowy Himalayan tracts are characteris¬ 
ed by the sparsity of population, long 
distances, difficult terrain and conse¬ 
quently very high cost for the pro¬ 
vision of infrastroctiire when compar¬ 
ed to other regions. 

On the basis of our explorations, we 
identify five major characterisdes of 
these refdons as most relevant for our 
discussion. These are: (1) poor re¬ 
source base and poor infrastructure; 
(2) low levels at living and lad; of 
enterprise; (3) misaHocadon of public 
resources; (4) deficiencies in adminis¬ 
tration; and (S) weaker bargaining 
power. 

Poor REsramr* Base ano P<kih 
IvniA.situirTtrBi! 

East UP and Tripura present the 
case of extreme pressure of populadon 
on the scarce resources available. 
Whereas this has resulted in the out¬ 
migration of labour on a significant 
wale from East UP. tlu' pressure in 
Tripura is the result of large-scale In- 
mlgration of population from Bangla¬ 
desh. The poor resource base in these 
regions, despite the existence of con¬ 
siderable exploitable potential, is 
essentially attributable to deficiency 
of public investment in the infra¬ 
structure, because the exploitation of 
the potentially available resources as 
well as returns from private effort 
depend crucially on the availability of 
infrastructure. 

In the areas of East UP visited, 
salinity or Usar and floods are the 
main problems because of which the 
enormous groundwater potential re¬ 
mains un-cxploited and investment in 
agriculture seems to be inhibited ow¬ 
ing to low return, as well as uncer¬ 
tainty of returns. From Azamgarh to 
Varanasi, for example, one finds that 
at least 75 per cent of the area has 
become unfit for cultivation owing to 
salinity. Its reclamation requires com- 
mimity effort and subetantlrd irrveat- 


nient in gypsum and water. Both of 
them are beyond die of indi- 

vldiud cultivators. Whhoirt pabUe 
subsidy for the provisions of fypsmn 
as well as exploitation of groundwater 
through large-scale investment in 
public tubew^ and big ailministra- 
tive effort to reclaim farad and arrest 
floods through community eSort, it 
would not be pouibis to make agri¬ 
culture remunerative. Rural e l ec trlfi ca- 
tion has to acco m p a ny such efforts to 
stimulate enterprise in agriculture. 

In Ttipora, owing to large-acale 
tn-migration of population from Bang- 
ladeah with adddi It haa a long bor¬ 
der, the proportions of trlbsl and noa- 
tribal population have been reversed 
within a short period. The proportion 
of tribe! populadon has been reduced 
from 70 per cent to 30 per eent while 
that of non-trlbdi, consisting mainly 
of refugees, hts becoms 70 per cent 
This is the position according to 1971 
Census and tbs proportion of non- 
tribala has undoubtedly increased 
further In the subsequent period. Tri¬ 
pura has thus become sbnoit a minor 
of Bangladesh. 

The majority of migrants ate desti¬ 
tutes, so that Tripura today is pro¬ 
bably the poorest state in India. Tbe 
pressure of population la so great that 
even tribala ate becoming incieaaingly 
responiive to family planning practi¬ 
ces. Tbe pressure on resources 1 m led 
to felling of trees snd dsforeststion 
on a significant scale. The bamboo 
material is Important next only to land 
and is used to the mazunnm for build¬ 
ings, equipment end impreative handi¬ 
crafts. Tbe cycle for Jhum or shifting 
cultivation la coming down rapidly, 
because of population pronnre, result¬ 
ing in lower productivity per unit of 
land. Jack-fruit seems to lie the only 
plentiful resource but its price is very 
much lower than. in Bangladeih be¬ 
cause of a ban on its export. How¬ 
ever, despite the talk of prohibition, 
research is being conducted with pub¬ 
lic suKxnt on how to bicw liquor 
from this plentiful jack-fruit. 

The paucity of resources is drama¬ 
tised by the fact that there la hardly 
any bnlldlng worth the name for the 
judidaiy to sit. Tripura has very often ^ 
been called a police state but there 
are hardly any buildings for honaing 
the policel Moreover, because of tbe 
extensive use of bimboo material, the 
annual cost ol repairs Is very high for 
the existing public dwellings. 

There are no large firmra in Tri¬ 
pura owning more than 10 acres. Par¬ 
tition proved to be - an important 


contrlbntlng foctor for the aacoesi 
land reforms in tUa part of the coun¬ 
try. The per capita land is hardly 15 
cents and as many as 80 per cent of 
farmers own less than 2 acres. Land 
alienation has been declared iOeftl 
since 1980. Despite this, the alienation 
land from tribals to non-tribal re¬ 
fugees continues. However, theae 
refogees themselves being di lu tes, 
the sUenation could be more a remit 
of cultural factors than of economic 
exidoltarton. On the whole, therefore, 
one gets a picture of overall regional 
bodnvardness rather than of any alg- 
nlfioant ineqatHties within tile region. 

In the tribe! belts of Chotanagpnr- 
Santhal Parganas and Orlaaa, the poor 
resource l»se is attributaUe not 
merely to peudty of Investible ree o nr- 
oes for exidoiting the potential but 
also importantly to the motivation 
and the Insfltntional ftamework of 
tribal popnlatlcn. These areu are fer¬ 
tile, rich in natural resourcea, and 
people ere hardworking and yet tbe 
tianaltion from the modee of work 
and living of tribal sodetiei to those 
of the rest seems to be slow. There¬ 
fore, adaptation to new tedmlqnee of 
pradnetion and modes of living seems 
to be as important u financial tesonr- 
ces. 

For instance, in much of the Chota- 
nagpur-Santhal Parganas, where tanV 
irrigation is not possible due to hi^ 
evaporation, there is consideiable sctqw 
for lift irrigaticn from river beds. 
Consequently, dwellings have become 
popular but with as high a ptdillc sub¬ 
sidy os 75 per cent. Manual labour 
is quite common for lift irrigation. 
People are found to cany very 
heavy articles on their heads and 
dioulders for which bullock carts are 
normally used elsewhere. Soils are 
rich and nature is kind but the pec^le, 
despite their hard work, are poor be¬ 
cause of low level of tecbnologleal 
development, which itself may be 
attributed to inadequate extension 
effort as well as to the slow response 
of tribal population to innovationa. 

The position is somewhat different 
in the tribal district of Jhaboa in 
Madhya Pradesh where there la a 
great demand for public investment 
in irrigation. This is understandable 
in view of the frequent occurrence of 
droughts, low soil cover end conse¬ 
quently low molature content of icU. 
.Tribala (mia) coattitute 85 pw cent 
of the population In this district. Dna 
to population pressure and lack of 
irrigation, the encroachment on foreata 
bu been ao severe that mnat fottet 
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Und w«i cat op to yeaq mo. Th« 
undulattng temdli of thU dlttrict 
makos tank irrtfatioa poaaibl* la a 
large number of placea. Yet, acarcity 
of water for irrigatioD and drinking 
Is the moat important problem in the 
area, Tribols themselvea come forward 
to ten apontaneously bow more Irrijp. 
tion is possible throngh the -construc¬ 
tion of tanks in placea dted by diem. 

In all these areas, especially in 
Sonthal Parganas. there is little land¬ 
lessness despite the alienation of land 
from tribals to non-tribala, so that 
sot much inequality is visible amoag 
these communities. Poverty lS| of 
course, widespread and is more acute 
than In East UP where remittaneea 
from migrants constitute an important 
source of income. 

In the regloru diaracterised by 
sparsity of population and long distan¬ 
ces, difficult terrain and adverse 
climatic condltloiu, e g, lodhpnr^ 
laisalmer area in Rajasthan, Kahm In 
Himachal Pradesh and Laddakh in 
Jammu and Kashmir, the poor resource 
base is attributable in a large measure 
to the very high oost of the provision 
of infrastructure. Beyond a point, 
without the availability of cheap aed 
abundant sources of energy, the pro¬ 
vision of Infrastructure in these areas 
would prove to be very costly. One 
would thus look for the most sophis¬ 
ticated technology to lift up the areas 
characterised by the most primitive 
conditions. 

Water is the scarcest resource In 
Jodhpur-Iaisalmer area — the driest 
Iraot of Kajasthaii. The impuritii's 
in the available drinking water result 
in the widespread incidence of water¬ 
borne diseases, eg, paralysis of Umbe 
and legs, etc. The scarcity of water 
is dramatised in stories of how 
mothers-ln-Iaw tease their daughters- 
in-law for attempting to take a bath 
on every festival or how mothers of 
even 10-12 children have never seen 
their hair wet in their life time. Tra¬ 
ditional methods of water-harvesting 
and water-storage are eMl<dted folly. 
Due to the scarcity of water and fod¬ 
der and to population pressnre, sig¬ 
nificant changes ate taking place in 
the structure of livestock: cattle are 
fast giving place to sheep and goats. 
There are fodder banks storing fodder 
for S-< years. Wlffi a little more of 
drinking water, more animals can be 
reared bccauae of the abtiwdance of 
dry grass. 

There hi a great‘damand for more 
buildings for officers In die interior 
areas,' for more roads, electricity. 


schools, hospitals, police stations, etc. 
This is because, of scale 

are absent in the proviidon of infra- 
strudure In this area as the villages 
are of small size and arc separated 
by long distances. 

The problems are essentially the 
samo ia the snowy regions. 

The areas In the interior like Lahaul 
and Spiti ate not accessible for 8-9 
months in a year and are, therefore, 
even more beckward than Klnnaur In 
Kalpa district. Landslides and avalan- 
chea ate frequent which breach roads 
and the irrigation channela and cause 
of flooda. The cost of conitruction 
and maintenance of roads and Iriiga- 
tion chan nel s is, therefore, very high. 
Transportation of apidea on headloadi 
is a common phenomenon becanae of 
bed roads and non-availahllity of 
conunerdal traiuport. Though snowy, 
these tracts are dry for all practical 
purposes because of very scanty rain¬ 
fall. There are a number of kuhls 
(irrigation channels whose source is 
melting snow or gladers) but they are 
damaged because of avalanches. 
Repairs of existing kuhis would appear 
to oost approximately Rs 500 per Irri¬ 
gated hectare os against Rs 7,000 per 
irrigated hectare for the construction 
of new kuhls, for whidi there is a 
signi&cant potential. Beyond Kalpa at 
Pooh at the height 9,000 to 12,000 ft, 
where there u hardly any vegeution. 
there is considerable demand as well 
as potential for irrigation from kuhls. 
It is amazing that in the lap of Hfana- 
layas amidst snow rocks, irrigstion is 
rated as the most important problem 
by vUlage Fradbans, officials and non- 
offlclali alike. Their order of priority 
is; irrigation, roads, hospitals, schools, 
and drinking water. 

Laddakh with about 1 lakh popula¬ 
tion but accounting for half the area 
of Jammu and Kaabmir presents the 
ssme picture of dry weather with 
scanty talnfkll and vegetation and 
deficiency of oxygen. The Inah green 
patches found here and there indicate 
the very Ugh productivity of water. 
One is struck by the tl|d>t ct tomatoe 
weigUng 10-15 Mlos each and radishes 
of the human size. Laddakh which 
is one of the coldest spots an 
the esrth suffers from severe droughts 
IS wen as floods. Lade of communica¬ 
tions is the most important problem 
but the cost of their provision is pro¬ 
hibitive because of long distances u 
well as high cost of zsaterial. For 
example, i^ce of cement rises as one 
goes up beeauts of tranaportathm 
coetf. Ita cost in TatMakh la 50 per 
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cent Ugher than In Jammu and Witi,- ? 
tUr and about 100 per cent hIgW T 
Uian in the rest of the country. 

Low Levels ok Lim.nc and Lacx ) 
OF Kvterpri.se 

Any comparison of ‘levels of Hving* • 
serosa regions with populatioiis of - 
diverse cultures suffers from the limita- ■ 
otm that it is difficult to take account 
of the fubjective valuations of people ’ 
concerned regarding what constitutea a 
•reasonable' level of living. However. 
In the lesi-developed regiooa, the iw«c " 
necessltiea of life are far from satisfied ' 
and the deaiie for improvement ia 
universal, so that such a compariaen 
wodd stm be useful. In these com¬ 
parisons, level of living is judged by 
the availability of basic goods and 
goods and services such as food, doth- 
ing, housing, medical and schooling 
facilities, etc. Some of the *poorer* 
co mm u ni ties may nevertheless be ‘rldi' 
In their cultures. In fhet, beauty and 
poverty are very often found to 
co-exist. Also, if one comes aefoss 
people who ire very conrteous, wamH 
hearted and hospitable, one can teat 
assured that their per capita inoome 
must be much below the ; 

averagel 

The poor resource base arising ftom 
insuffident exploiution of the availa- 
We potential in the less-devdoped 
regions is reeponsible for the low level 
of per capita income, lower wage., ^ 
malnutrition, diseasea ftom malmtii- ' 
tion as well as from non-availability of 
proper drinking water. Theee regiou 
are also characterised by poor achod- 
ing and health fodlities, Insuffident 
and badly maintained roads becanw of ' 
paudty of public resources. Eacqpt 
in Tripura where poverty Is largely 
the consequence of inmigration, and j 
in Cbotanagpur-Santhal Farganu and 
tribal Oriasa where tribal valnea and 
institutions are important in wplstnliig 
the insuffident exploitation eff tiia 
potential, the test of the less-devekv- 
cd regions visited, ri:, Azamgath, Jha- 
bua, Jodbpur-Jaisalmer, Kalpa and 
Laddakh are characterised by oot-mig- 
ntion of population in varying degiaaa 
for varying penods. This undcrscotat 
the importance of laboar-Intenaive - 
tedmiques in the labour-scarce’ dove-' 
loped tegiotu and horizontal flow of -' 
incomes from the developed to the kat' 
rteveloped regions, for lerhldiig -. 


poverty. This also emdiasisM file im¬ 
portance of raising output, particnlariy . 
the foodgraina output, in tim laM- -’ 
developed regions for raiWiis dm mctil-i 
tional levels and for coatmtiag dfeMMgjl ] 




Qmt CiwTyrtt 
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' mcbumSMij <iBlto a faw 

pe^ - Itf ilNM^ tvriooa atim to be 
(gOariaf itwt. .««tar4»me dlacMei, 
nndetiat' tihpa wMk and totbaitlG. 
The Jack of a rt ei pri ae on their'yart a 
JafaMmi or Itailly farm workera could 
wen ha aijitaban by the obaerven for 
thalr lack cf aconoca i c mottration or 
other eroridUaew, becauie they are not 


undar-nouriahed enH, the 

harder clhnate, very much lU-dotbed. 
They, however, porteaa baanty la 
ample measure and are htaable, in- 
nocent and warm-hearted. The per 
cajHta production of fbodsiaina In 
tlda region ia about half die average 
per capita level In the state. For about 
nine months in a year, the people ate 
cut ofl even from th^ Tehsil bead- 


to lack vitality and e nter pi la e. IWl I 
absence of entreprenenrdrip la J 

regions, particularty in the tribal belt, ^ 
is explained by the institutional fao- | 
ton. The low investible surplus and 
the non-availability of infrastructure i. 
resulting in low as well as high a* ' 
certainty of returns are the ma|or fee- 
tors in certain other regions. Por -in¬ 
stance, the lodhpur-Iaisehner area el ' 


found to ba putting in at much hard 
labour aa th^ coonterparta in the 
better-off lagloof. 

I n t er v i esn widi n large croei enction 
of peoide in Azrnngarh suggests t^t 
between 20 and 2S per cent of ptqiule- 
don mnet have migrated onteide. Mut- 
ihm migrate ei hakere to Malayila and 
Hindof generally aa form labouren to 
Punjab. It appeaia that ai much ae 40 
par cant of diepaaihle Inooma In this 
area could be attributed to remittances, 
mostly from Punjab. Oa^ite auch 
large lemittanoee apant on oonsomp- 
tkm; the area la disdnetly poor. Actnal 
wage rate in ratal areas is as low as 
Rs. 2.50 par day aa against du statn- 
toiy mlnlrn irm wage of Ks 5 par day. 
Even harvest wages do not seam to 
exceed Re 3.00. This movides an op- 
portnnity for contractan to make extra 
profits from pubUo laorki, to the ex¬ 
tent of the differanca between the 
statutory minimum and die actual 
wage. 

In the tribal belts of Chotanagpur- 
Santbal Paiganas, Orissa and Pubua, 
one doss not gat dm aama pictme of 
destitution' ss in Tripura, partly be¬ 
cause die demographic preonre is not 
so intense end also beceuie the food 
habits of die tribal populations bHow 
for better nouriahment. However, they 
laipear underclodiad wfaidi may be at¬ 
tributable. in part, to the'ir baUta, The 
wages are alighdy higher than ia Bat 
UP or Tripuia. In Saathal Paiganu 
eeaW wagM langa between Ri 2.50 end 
3210 par day In addidon to the biak- 
fast provided by the tmidoyer, while 
the pries of rice tcaatce between Ra 
UO and Ra 1J5 per kilo. In tribal 
Oiiaaa, the waga range between Ra 3 
and b 4 par day. 

Tims, u cos aovw from the saatara 
plains charactatlsad fay high dtmwv - 
gmphio p i aiin ra to the tribal bdta, 
one finds psoiilo illghdy better fed but 
undetdodiad. OMlclpating in harder 
physical labeiir with hide use of bul- 
lodm. Alaoi dm incqnaity in the levdeaf 
Hvinf Mwai tea eppaais laa 
than is die eetfocn ^aiM vAidi. again, 
may be attributed to foa agalltaiian 
chametar of tribal inadtutiaos. 

. Pacglg in the Kalpa (HP) kwk poor, 
. I 


qaarters. Transportation In this period 
Is done on goat-bock becanae mule 
tracki are cloud. That, du number 
of goats available Umiti the quantity 
of pastnres and grass. MOk powder 
la used by the very few who can af¬ 
ford it. Due tu icvete, malnutrit'ion. 
the incidence of tuberculosli is very 
hi^, about 60 per cent of population b^ 
ing affected by this disease. The institu. 
don of polyindfyl among Kinnauria u 
well a among the LaddakUs, which la 
DOW breaking down under the impact 
of modemisadon, pppenii to have 
been a method of adjustment of popu¬ 
lation to the low meane of anhslatence. 
With the break^wn of this Inadtu- 
tbn and the emergence of monogamy, 
however, the dependency latio bu in¬ 
creased ataetdy accentiading the pro- 
Uem of malnutridon and dlaeaae. 

Wage ntea ia theaa .forflung ISma- 
layan regiona are hi|jh because of 
higher coat at living. In Laddafch 
actual or market wages reeie between 
Ra 10 and 15 per day u against the 
statutorily fixed minimum wage of 
Ra fi per day. Because of this, there 
is no incentive for load labom to 
walk in conatruedoa and other public 
works. Cootractots bring labour from 
Bihar and Nepal and odiCT placa 
where the wage rata are low. 

Minimum statutory waga need to 
be laised at least to the levtl of actnal 
maAet waga obtaining in diea area 
for generating more esnploymant and 
ifiennu, anumg ^ local pople. Public 
datribation of anbaidiied foodgraiiia 
fo cuential in thaa area to improve 
nutritiop. However, the devel^aient 
of irrigation throng the lapniif of 
MrimHrtf guhlt sud tiw conitiuctlon of 
new ones, for whldh tbare la cosi a i t for - 
aUa fcope, nead a to be ..given the 
liigli—t priority beea9M.it ia dlfifeult 
for the tnp^ia of foodgtaliis .from 
ontride to resdi dm area in dw in- 
tarlor during tbs gieata part of the 
year. The devdopnant of Irrigadon 
would thna haw foe giaataat impact 
in the fight agalnit matantrition and 
dlsasM in foe dma anas. 

Alt ngteoi vislttd are diarao- 
tariaad by the laefc of antrepcMaur- 
ahip^ Also, fot Wmc Ikscs appesn 


Rajasthan ia the home of some of foe ' 
leading entrepreneurs in the conntiy - 
who have accomplished a grut d —1 
outside the region but find themadva '■ 
helpless in their home region. Malnut¬ 
rition and disesu could be raponal- 
Ue for the lack at vitality and dexte¬ 
rity and conuquently low productivity 
of labour in thew regions. The mig¬ 
rant workers from But UP are, how¬ 
ever, known to be quite enteipciaing 
in their placa of work partly bec a na 
generally the more aneiprising ona 
migrate outside and alto because their 
aroingt ire attractive, and they can 
meet their minimum coniumptioa re- , 
quirements. The lack of anterprla in. 
the lesa-developed regfont ia t e M o a rt- 
ble for the low cndlt-depcdt fUiM 
reported by the banking institntinas 
in many of thea rcgloa implying an, 
outflow of Invotibie teaonrcai. 

The development of Infrastraetuts 
through pobBc invutmeot ia n necan- 
sary condition for miiinilating enfos- 
preneuxsfaip in some of data xegioua. 
Thii would need to be aupplaaicaMd> 
by the proviiion of InititiWlniial 
finance on Bbemi tanna. Howuvse, 
for quite tome dme, foe gap will hat* 
to be filled by foe public sector Mfor- 
priso. This lalaa foe ptbbtans of' 
ailocatioual and aihiiliilaltatlua effi¬ 
ciency and of ceganisation. 

MisAuncATtoK OF PuBuc RasouaDBa^ 
Before we diicna foe aUoatlan of 
puUic lemurca in dw leasHlevelofad 
regions, it is necesiaTy to note a vesy 
favourable foctor coutributing -to 
eificieiicy In the uie of scarce oagltal 
reeourca in foe eastern ga ii g W fo 
itiaint wUck an foamcteslacd by foe 
abundance of labour and low vaflis.^ 
The apitaldabour ntio appears to ba 
low in than ana wfaidi, by t tsdt 
ooold give a lower eMtd-output 
ratio. However, It la l i npoitant to am- 
sure that the effect of foU fa vo iu able 
factor la not iwiitnliaa4 oc eountac- 
balanced by tht ofoa un ta vo u aMl 
foctora **e™"g minllocatioa of 

fO yr eW r '' u 

The aBocational pniblaw la 
tea-developed regions laage fnss 4 Sh 
- ti^ leakapg of funds due to conoM 





^ tfoa wMch reduce the Inveetible tonance of existing aaeeu is even more ideate training la ddSs for' 
i retouioes, to the veiy hl|h caiiital- glaring in the ]ea>-(tev«h>ped regions, pcjpulation would have a bettiir hnpeht 

output ratios. These problems ni.iv because ot paucity of roonrcoa and in trans/orming their livei. 
se listed as follows.' (1) leakages of greater demands for new woika under fn the Himalayan yagloaa, there la a 


esourcex; (il) ostentation In puUic 
services; (Hi) neglect of existing mete; 
fiv) investnaents in projects which have 
DWe or no linkages with the economy 
of the region; and (v) tendency to 
spend on salaries rather than on the 
qieadon of capital assets, particularly 
in areas where capital-output ratios 
are vciy high. 

One hears more about corruption 
and leakages of public funds in the 
less-developed regions where resources 
lor investment are needed most This 
la no doubt an outcome of a general 
daairefor quick gaina. The absence 
of entrepreneurship and a strong mid¬ 
dle class and excessive dependence on 
bureaucracy are also responsible for 
this malady. Therefore, there are no 
, easy or quick aolutlona for getting out 
of this vidous drde of underdevelop¬ 
ment. However, greater decentralisa¬ 
tion of authority with greater devoln- 
ttpn of functions to village panchayats 
can'serve as a chedc on the leakages 
of funds by providing niass vigilance. 

Ostentation in public services is 
, particulaily viailde in areas characteris¬ 
ed historically by zamindari tenure 
or in tribal bdts vdiere there la practi¬ 
cally no middle class. The district 
offloen have to receive a number of 
t dtgnitories frequently whidi not 
I only dislocates the nonnal administri- 
tius work but also involves lavish 
expenditure on the hostility provid¬ 
ed to them. 

There is widespread demand through¬ 
out the country for Investments in 
irrigatiOB, roads, sdiools, hospitals, 
etc. This Is understsndsble in a deve- 
lopiiig economy with democratic 
hramewoifc. However, tbit baa also 
lad to tile (Uveriioa rf rewnrees from 
the m a intenan ce of existing assets (c i, 
huQding, roads, etc), iriiich Is ■ non- 
Hen Item, to fretii investments under 
' tilt Plans. It is tme that tills imidles, 
in general, a rediatribntiaii at leaonicei 
. to the new areas, particularly the rural 
lector, and to the rdatively poorer 
sections, Bnt beyond a point, this 
practice results in huge losses on ac¬ 
count of the detetiofation of «»i«*ing 
aaseta. It appears that in large parts 
of tbs country the benefits to the 
tedsty from the given extra eivendi- 
tnre on the maintenance of existing 
assets could be greater than from the 
aome amount apent on the creation of 
new aiuts. 

The tendency to neglect the rnain- 


the plan as well as for focressed sala¬ 
ries for the establishment. The posl- 
tion becomes worse when the cost of 
maintenance is higher. For Instanee, 
in the Chotanogpur-Santhal Pargana.t 
because of high rainfall and slopy. land, 
water does not hold and the roads are 
easily damaged. In this area, the roofs 
of several school buildinga are found 
to he leaking so profusely that umbrel¬ 
las have to be toed inside the buildings, 
j Same is the ease with quite a few 
hospital buildings. It is estimated that 
about 40 per cent of school buildings 
in this area are without roof. This 
must be having an unhealthy Impact on 
the psychology of school-going children 
St their impresaianable age. Office 
buildings constructed only a decade 
a^ look 50 years old became there i*; 
virtually no maintenance or repairs of 
fhese buildings. Visible poverty can 
attract sympathy and consideration, 
but if this leads to a vested interest 
in poverty, the barriers to Its removal 
would indeed becooie atrong. 

The position is somewhat different 
in areas visited in Madhya Pradesh 
where social services are not well 
developed and the financial constraint 
is not severe. There is a geiraine desire 
to curtail expenditure on salaries and 
to embark upon new constructions. 
Because of tiie iow-waga economy and 
fewer existing assets, there is a signifi¬ 
cant laving on non-Plan account. 
These sreis have a conaiderable capa¬ 
city to absorb Invattment fai irrigation, 
roads, schools, hoqiitals, etc, under the 
Plan. 

Many of the projects locatsd In 
South Bihar and Qriasa have BtUo or 
no linkages with the economy of the 
regions concerned. TWs is attributable, 
in part, to the particular institutional 
framework diaiacterised by feudal 
tendencies and customs ssd the absence 
of eatrepreiieurship and tile rrrt ^pqpi 
class. There is abundance of mineral 
wealth in South Btli»v ggd mining 
is done predominantly by non-tribel 
labour drawn from Bihar as wdl as 
from other parts of tiie country. 
According to soms offleen fomtliar 
with tribal institutions, the location of 
giant Indnstrial enterprises and the 
modern i sation of tgrtcnltnre ai a ntpid 
pace would bypaas a large majority 
of local population with littie impact 
on their levels of living. Devdopment 
of small enforprlsea based upon local 
material whsrever poaallite and with 


great demand for Jobs with tile foven- 
ment becanae tha ittanativa simreet 
of aaminga are veiy mtggre, highly 
seasonal and nncertaiii. Because of 
higher cost ot Bring, the salary levsis 
have to be hi^er than hi tbe plains. 
The cost of coDstnictian Is very high 
In these areas. Also, traditionally and 
culturally, these commnrdtlea art not 
uving and investment oriented. Oon- 
sequentiy, tiieic is a clear tendency for 
pubUc expenditnre to flow into ailaties 
and current income ratiier rhim into 
investment. It is felt by many that 
unless the transfer of reso u rces is ear¬ 
marked for spedfle projects. It would 
be difficult to break the vidous drds 
of underdevelopment and ever expand¬ 
ing bnrcaupracy in these regions, 

DxmriiorciBa in AnaxiNisTnAiiCN 
Across states, one finds a dear cor¬ 
relation between the levd of economic 
development and the status enjoyed ht 
tho bureaucracy cii-o-ou the poUtidnn. 
In the less-developed states and 
regions, especially In the eastern xone, 
bureaucracy seems to have been redne- 
ed to a passive intermediary between 
tbe poUtidana and the people. Theta 
is Uttle display of Initiative aither in 
giving advice to the pdiUcians or in 
implementing the programmes. Unlike 
m the developed states, the attitude of 
servlBty towards the poUtidan seems 
obvious in these anas. Similarly, poUd- 
dans do not seem to show bureaucracy 
the respect and consideration it deier- 
ves. Apart from the general lack of 
social motivation and initiative, parti¬ 
cularly in ex-zamindari areas, there Is 
alienation from or lock ot identification 
with the backward regions, espedsBy 
within larger states marked by regional 
disparities. Superimposed on tiiase 
Umitatioiis is tbe lack of infrastructure, 
e g, roads, buildings, ^ in die apaiae- 
ly populated statee wUdi disooungei 
the flow of adminlatratlve talent into 
the interior areas. 

The sup^ Unes an particularly in¬ 
elastic in larger states. In Axaingarii 
area, for instance, people wen told 
athgt hnndnda of bags ot gypsum had 
bean released from Lucknow. The 
people conoened shuttled between 
major towns for several months to 
receive the' matarial hot wldioiit 'sac- 
cess. Tha eonsequeiieea of administra¬ 
tive diifldeiidea become serious and 
glaring in tits sensitive sectors like tiw 
long border between Tilpiini and 
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liftint of oifM MUa( «f troM ud 
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pwMond to «u A* iMf btedBr, Mm 
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locd loftitiitloiM go ft jM t iim 
-wonld oIm bo 1 » 

titoitloBf of IsacMlmQttr -10 ' 


down tho eagrinu. 

In Sooth Uhbr whm daiuity U 
nlBtlvoly iHf, tolw 01 honiloti, with 
10-15 fandBM todt iro lepontod'lty a 
ladini o( dbopt 10 nOM. TUi nadeta 
the ptotUui of aogial tenicw eoady. 
Moraorei', fhen li pb tocenttra tor the 
ofton to etay is Mo anoe hocam 
of lacic of amenitfau In Sanihal Fai-' 
ganat aboot 30 par oast of aacasdat 
in madieil poati won leported to ba 
unlined beesnae of the rehiotanao of 
tlw docton to'fo to tho inteftor. PSia- 
doxlcally, adtsfadittatlas ii fbood aatii> 
bctory wbato ofllceti from 0 Btildd,dM 
region dondnata. Ihoae bdoagiag to 
the reglan and hanoa wtdi a better 
knowledge and aaSaa of^ld an t lAc at t on 
with the nglon ate, hotraaor, debditat- 
rd by caite and faetioiud ant t goo l n m a 
and are nanally more alfactlva onttldg 
their own region,' 

Himalayan lagiona onfEar from all 
the diaadrantafai manttonadi apardty 
of population, long dUanoea, dUBealt 
tarnin and bwk of amenltlaa. Ktlpa 
region, tor wumiple, haa ptodnoed aara- 
ral farranti who bare bdd high 
poiitioat in HP bat hardly any one 
would ba willing to aaive in the area 
because of huceeadbiUty, little aiWii- 
ties and high coat of Uring. The offi- 


to attract them bacansa they have to 
nudntain two aa ta b Hahro enti, one at 
the headquarters, oanally la Simla, 
end anoAer at die place d amlgnmaut. 
The more Inflnantlal ooea among oflb ' 
eeri manage to get out of thg area. 
The leaa-lnflQaBtial and fte Inconapat- 
ent alone remain and balog fenatratad 
an the tfana, prove to ba mote a liabi¬ 
lity than an. inatmniant df latrlce. Bo- 


tarvim Also there needs to.bo graatar 
dapendanoa on liiLmiuoilalQ'dJda for 
medical and eoginaerisg aerrleas, etc, 
throdgh appropriata training of total 
tdont 

, WAimi BiUlOAnmo Pawn 

Sm the len-davalopod ragioos ate 
c h a i a ct a ri aed by poor raaonroa base, 
the iasna of trtmtor of I n va s t lhl a re- 
sontces to th aaa raglo a o from the 
, Centre or from the devdepad regions 
aaamsjto evoke greater cantarn than 
the redistribution of the —twlng re, 
soutoaa between (fiflarant ebma, Cnt- 
saqnandy, die unrest takas the toim 
of Centro-state conflict when dM etata 
u a whole Is poor or regional ootdilet 
In caaaa where the lees develuped and 
the devdoped repoOa oo-edit within 
tha jnnia state. Soch etatsa nanally 
plead for more reaooreaa from the Cen¬ 
tre in the name of the lasa-dsvetopad 
nglans. If die confliots are not duup 
at present in oertain casa% it la bacansa 
of insnfliclent awareosas-and tadt of. 
bargaining power. 

Tbe densely populated eastern plains 
have contributed emlnem leaders both 
at the state and Central levd ever since 
independence but die per enpin trane- 


thaas toAtere bslag too Ug, idneed Ae 
national interests above thoas of tbair 
rsgtona. But a more pemasive Mphma- 
tlon given by eome very'perceptive 
sehedari la that beeanae of Ae fsodsl 
and tristoende background, die lead- 
eta ^ Arne regions were not Intereeted 
In deyptopmeat. TUa view la aleo hdd 
pr ^ leas a leader than laya PrakaA 
Nsrayan. It Is also probable Ait in 
view of Aa conatrdnta impoacd by tbe 


aUlaat .nto In dm toosdesn r Mi , : 
' bt An tyM beita of CbetamwvN^ f 
StaAal faiguaa and Orlm An I 
peo|da are hardwDildng but ara paaalve 
and aven dodle. About oua-tWrd of I 
MLAe in Bttar batong to SouA BAae. 'j> 
Tba rtpraMataden to Adtvauria to 
hlgbar aervkaa U 10 per cent and tbate ' 
ate now t oonpto of Adhrad IAS oA- • : 
ceil. Teti their taspaet on regteiol 
davelctascnt la net ilgiitflfat ABtna- f 
tlon of landfnan diettlbils to the naai- 
tribsl Imnlgranta continoee to be At 
most important problem. Despite lagi- 
slation bannlag sodi aSanaden, gboM 
30 per cent bf laad stands iBenated 
to tboee from NorA Bihu. Two or 
three non-tilbal familirs can dominate 
the entire tribal village. Some tiibalt, 
even tstose to take bnt^ had batanee 
of the ODflunltmanta made to Aa 
monayiimdtra by Atir fc rel t A l f i. 

The aams ia die cue in lam pntta 
of Orissa where eeonopilc motivation 
IS wen as t e sliUnc s to totosdoss Is 
lyesk. lbs moan asterpaliiag laassa 
fn»s Andba am abb to ocem* Aair 
lands after wnridng aa Innanti tor anent 
dme. Beansa of diese motlvattonal 
and InSdtadonnl lessims, AaM.tls no 
asratanca dmt tribal aiiaa will gat their ■ 
dae Aare oat of naouteea t an ah n ed 
to tbs states '' from die Centre on 
accmint of tribal devdopomid. 

' In the Himelayin tagtonn Aea has 
been soaae grotrA of middle daas but 
It Is asBentially pampered from abdis. 
They ere. ths^or^ peraelttc sod cor¬ 
rupt. They evliioe Utda inteiest in ; 
local proHem e . The demand for carr- 
bag out a eep ei ate Astilct of KargB 
instead of remeinlng a pert of Tnddikb 
has been p ro mp ted eaeendally bscanae 
of the neglect of the iMlon by Ala 
Iffidnmhlpi 

Spread of edo ielto i i and leMrvatfaa 
In services, psrticnlariy for the tiibeb. 
is nicemiry for ra i s in g he oveall htfr 
gainini power of the l ee s de v etop e d 
r^ons. Separate stttAood for As ' 
Jeae-devsloped regtone located in largM 
etata could turn out to be a deeWve 
factor ia dielr developeant Is cMse 
where such lagtena ate aon-vlebta as 
stita, tepsmte Reglwtel Devetopownt 
Conaolls vdA grater antonomy can. 
asrva the ama purpoee. Itlineoaaaiy 
to devola funedeoa, a fnr a poiAto, 
to As vAige Faduyuts and tboi 
.tala Ae latttodve et As people fei 
pr eve n ting the gfowA of paraltlC' 


ana of this snenitlwi on the part of 
outside ofltoea^ often die rdadydy 
less qualified but' tipeiitaaed local 

oiBeeri are w. —g t*.* kedea eonU loia otn p Ml '«ndt 

Tadons for the seliitloa. of pcoblam idm outside Adr bwn ham sistan 
It if si gnlfl u an t dmt most' <f dto . However, psMle to general to die 
■Ida wlA laasTdsMtopad i^oat, eg, aestein plains eppar mlBtniit, Aongh 
in’. Bdiir, MP, ' HP end ] poor. They are pdftiaBy cooeefti u e 

and K are eldw lafge in teM of trei^ end ere bold enou^ to voice Adr 

or veiy fpeiady poputoiaA Consdtu- vdeaanA end AaOengg Aa tolse ttoti- . ^ ^ 

tiM of MapAft toJiAim toftA wtaiMm of intikiTiiflnt^ tho^ ' oiidw c3ui p&d nt vUiuftft its foWe | 

oonld tapreva ndalnleltotfaft 'enotm- oQdila.>Mrpt«dmee.| Rtpra Ale, • Derdomnent can ba ra pid to Ae| 

oedy. Otemr imasMaen* to the otte Me h oo ntontoM d* toe hypo- eestem mden U adaqntM tiaam oi 

•>**»» nod othere ftom Ae bdekward Aeato AM Atom* wm ptotthpr lefooroa to aceompenied by tearguiaw r 

toAmto aerdm nodUadM addtliA ffitoOMd by tba BrMAbeanaaeiad its. tton. .Invlewof AedemogtesUepaae- f 


apdd atraetora to Ah ama, seme of 


cers in the ara are cut off from Adr 
famlUa tor sevetd months to winter. *” re»urca to Aea ama ba been 

Even tbe Incentive sllowuiice of ISS *•“ "eAmd eveiege. Tho 

per cent now given ba not been able dnrltdde but e om ew hnt veto a- 

phnatioo for this phcnanienoa is that 



I ■.III 1 ...-I , , I Ml l«\.^ 1 I'^.PPIII- 

' SpMiil Nwibar AMgBft IflA ' 

’ tm tM mH m tk* tthlwntt «f j^dI* 
Acrat «adaitablt foMitiil, r wo M ci 
tniufar iiMdi to ba wiliataiitiri for 
tbcic TOgloai. Tb« diocon tt nt becniM 
of flow growth i« olio lik^ 
to bo giMtoit ia <h«M vom. HUljt 
and datait ngUiaa aro alio dynamic but 
tha tnnafar of r eaoneea naeda to ba 
ooauaeaaurata wltit Ugh coat of con- 
atrnctioa and of ptoTlaieii of aartioaa. 
Local haitiatlTa naada to ba niaad la 
dia lamote ragioai togethar with 
' atatioBlng o) coaapatent ofBeeia. fa tha 
tribal brit tha groeeaa of daaga it 
bound to be ahmer. In any caae. It ia 
aaeeaaaiy to arraat dw growth of pan- 
ritic niddla ciaaa and erolya tnadian- 
lama tor tha adaptatioa of davdop- 
laaat pattern to tribal Inatltutiotta and 
vkt-vmt. 

In view of the divaoity and oom- 
plndty of die problama of regional 
' development. It ia nacatnry to have a 
ttanding National Commlaalon on Ra- 
gtonal Development for oonatandy 
reviewing tha pattern of raaouiGe trana- 
ter to theaa arena in die light of the 
reoammendationa of the Finance Com* 
mlaaion and Planning Commlaaioni to 
( aaaemUa the neceatary data on regional 
'■ tevela of devdopment: to review tha 
prograal of develdpniant; and to explore 
lonovadona; otganitadc^ and odier* 
wlae, for greater tranafa of leaourcea 
u wen aa for their better abaorption. 
The work dona by anch a Nadond 
f Commiadon on a oondaolng baala 
could coodderabiy ttrengthen the bai> 
gaining power <d the leaa^avalopad 
ragiont where a atgnHIceat part of die 
eouotiy’a poor live. 


JtfUK Tnaim Awn; frMi 
FnwrtLed GrowA 

THE Japaneae eoonomy in the 1960t 
•houid ba trantfotmed into one in 
wUdi domeatic - demand, rather than 
enports, would {day a leading role, the 
Tapanese Economic Ooimcil haa itated 
in iti New Socio-Economic Seven-Year 
Han. Ibe Council has sdd that during 
the sevao-year period coveted by the 
new plan—'fired year 1870 through 
find year 1988 — emphaata ihodd be 
placed on enhataotia'Hy fanpraving the 
Uving standards of t^ Japaneae peo¬ 
ple. Rad annud aveiage gicwdi ia 
proiected to inenase at an annud rate 
cf 5.7 per cant; die annud increase in 
consumer prices would amount to 
about S per cant; and the unemploy¬ 
ment rate would be hdd - below 1.7 
par cent; oatvend with Sdi per cent 



to Aedd y«ar l«7a 

Tha MW aconomfo paugr a um a also' 
race mm anda- an■ l a e taM a in'tana aa a 
wwy of rattruoturillg poUIC finanraa. 
By Inatltuting ne#> taxea, toduding a 
generd eaoitt tax (tfandtr to foe Euro¬ 
pean Community'a vahta-addad ttid, 
burden on the Japanaie as a petatat- 
aga of tha nationd tnoaue wotsld ba 
iacieaaad from 19.B par oant in 'fiacd 
year 1978 to 805 par cant in food 
year 1963. 

The new savan-year pbn rqilacas 
the existing Bve^«ar plan covering 
focal years 1976-8(X The Economic 
Council has aaid that in drafting the 
new plan, it had taken into actnont 
new devdepmente on the energy front, 


aneh ee the )iie to tfae-weiri 4 . JMd#. 
price af.oU.end the oeiltog'.oa'.hapeite' 
of ornda pB lm p n aa d on Jepmi et foe. 
Tdiyo Sunaidt. meethig in Jotp 1919 . 
The celltog on- toqiotti of crudp vi 
for 19K waa sat at flhS 'miBion faeaelf 
a day, cooparad with ^eporta -55 
million faattda a day to 1978. 

The Economic ConOell hw reocm- 
mtm^ that the menigemeat of die 
economy in the 19M diould centre 
on three obi*cdv«a to ackiave a atoUa 
welfare sod^: ( 1 ) cotreottog ifflbd- 
encts nmoiig aactoa of fbe aconomy; 
is) --iwnging the industiid etraetuce to 
cope with energy reatilctioiu; and (8) 
reaiistng a Japanaaawtyla wdhm 
society. 


HERALDING A NEW ERA 
KERALA’S 

PACKAGE DEAL OF WELFARE 
SCHEMES FOR 1979-86 

* R$. 9 ctote more for operating various social welfare- 
measures. 

* In the International year of the Child Rs. 2 crore 
for ensuring a meal a day for all children below five 
years. 

* Financial assistance for the marriage of all orphan¬ 
ed girls. 

* Increased pension for pensioners, destitutes and 
freedom fighters. , 

* Contributory Provident Fund Scheme for fishermen 
on the anvil 

* Scholarship scheme for children of labourers to 
pursue higher education. 

* Welfare Fund/Providerit Fund Scheme for farm 
workers in tiie offing. 

* A Rs. 5 crore l^ployment Generation programme 
to combat unemployment 

* Rs. 10 crore for operating support price scheme for 

paddy and Tapioca. , ' it 

Tlie U-f. fovernmmt scaling niw baights 
far tha doyHitroddep. 

pvmc EEiATtom imPAStMBm 

GOVERNEHENT OF KQIAIA. 







fUid Dev^dptilg 

Countflps 

Some Ksiniea m IndiuCrUd PoUcy 


M ir jf efforts in presently being made at the Memationd level to strengthen the capdnlUy of 
underdevdoped countries in dealing with transnational corporations tdikh are a if obd source of teckndogy, 
capitd and managpment, 

TUs'paper argues Oiat vMe htemationd propoeds suA as the adoption of the code of 
conduct for the TSCs are desirdtta, die crudd detervdhant of die effectiveness of host governments 
to dedbig widt TNCe wtU he diekr ebdUy to formulate and piplement dedberata and carafuOy warkad 
out strategies hi rtMon to the TNCe, bodi at die paiiay and the negadathig foods. 

The paper examines some of the first order poBoy iseuee whkdi deserve to ba ooneidored by dm 
underdeveloped countries ichkh droady hove, or propose to have, ttonsacUpne rdth TNCe hi order 
to devdop didr hidustrid base. 


transnahon^ o(»po*iATiONS 
(TNCk) haw been the tirget at. eond. 
denUe hoitiUty fsd crLUdam to le- 
ccnt yeati. They have been teonaed oi 
poUdoal In lef fataice to the-ocrantriM 
in which toey optrate, oonupt and ra- 
■trictlve faniiiiea ptacUcea, thwatttoc 
the gotla and poUdei of sowemnieata 
and diallengtog the aoveteignty o< 
nathm atatea. Goveranmia <rf bdto 
Twif and ‘bome’ coqntria have been 
■etivety engaged to deviling new pott* 
cia a^ regoiatofy meonnei to deal 
eCcctivaly with TNCh and to monitor 
and control dieir opetntiaai. Tie cell 
For t New fatemationi] Eoonomic'Or* 
der, which hai attracted oonaidenble 
public attention of into, hea bron^t 
Into diaip focot the oonceru of the 
developing countriei to thla regard and 
tbelr intenae deilte to be e^oal pert- 
nen to Ae daalgo of tn eqnlteble world 


TNC opcritlona around tba world M- 
patidad at a, faat pace daring 4to petiod 
and moat g ove nu nentn did not eongl- 
der it nacetaary to i nt er v e ne to or re- 
gnleta tbelr ectlWtlee end ptaetlcea. 
Impniacd by the pbenemenri a^eed 
of TNCt world edde, toftoential bbeer- 
vera even predicted ^ demile of die 
nadoo atate ai an eeoooniio aiiit.i 
The maihed shift to pthllc alli- 
tudei toward! TNQi that emerged to 
the early IQTOi hat given a nide dtoUc 
to the naive Aeaii that the giobaliiar 
tipn of economic activitiea ditongh die 
medium of TNCh ii toe anawer to the 
complex pToblemi d wodd devnlop' 
mant The conflict bettmen TNGi and 
nation itatei vhich have anitocad in 
the pact few yean bean eloquent 
teadmony to the UmitattoM of toe 
appraach inpHeit to dda diecia. There 
ia Gooaiderable evident to ihow that 


Toward! thia end., the Uidted Nattona 
Onnniilmion at TtonoatiaMl Camant- 
dona haa initiated n-emtot of fatK> 
venttona. Ftndy. the Commitiion ii 
ennendy cngiged to die fonmilation 
of a code of co n d u ct far the TNCi, 
Secondly, it plana to develop a eam> 
pmbqntive tofonaatfan (yatem'on the 
aedvidee of TNCh. Thirdly, the Gom- 
miaalon has, throat toe UN Centre 
on Trananatfaiial Coporttions (CTQ. 
toitUInd n 'pmgnane. of. tatonial 
cOHipcndoo to atrtngdien. die nego* 
tietiiig capacily ef deveiopfatg cotm- 
trica. The range of bnom and me n aim i 
involved in denltof widi TNCiJhaa 
coven a very wide apectnim IndenL 
Though the piopaala far action end 
policy interventioiia at dm intematicHd 
level have much gnater vioQilBfy, it 
ia no eaaggnndtoi to lay that toe 
crucial d e tm min e ii t of die eCcedvanem 


economy. The intemitloiial dellbem- 
doof and totorventions vhkh have 
been organiied and pmuoted 
dm an^caa of the United Nattom in 
recent yean are a direct comequoioe 
of thia development The role of TNCh 
has figured prpodnendy in Anee dli^ 
ifattL* 

The rfatof gtoim Of hotUlljr dart bat 
■tnuh the TNGi in die vTmwI. 
to aharp eontntt to toe wave ^ 
Rgihoila and opdaian diat awept tot 
Uefawhen TtlGi wan haikd by many 
■votani o h ai t vo n and ggn 

Powarfal aagliie of dayalopininl and a 
■afa fane far tnOmOfy,'. tad tO- 
ea tot totem atla ial totoaitote 
!"?*•. "Oto w n hto a tl gw of aopltou" 
t mU iilogy m/t di i n agii n w i i ; aad aecwt 
to m mVm.' dtat TNOa. oStoed to tta'. 

and tovflapiag ettaoMaa. 
Wtoaed fo.ba hbto -nalqna.asit tof**- 
‘to ^ .. nito lj iat ' af■ •“*-Tir.a*,ifil>.-‘ 


die intemadaiiai integntioa of eeono- 
inio activitla tbrou^ the n n f ettend 
operatiana of TNGa win iio,lto>a*t he 
ecoaptabie' to moat couatrin today, 
(nit ai die plea far hee tnde did aot 
. lecaWe modi i nt e nati ciial fc pper t in 
' a pnvioni era, for vtirjr ahdhv na- 
aona.' 

It ia againat dilt baddnpi that tha 
efforti under w^, at national and ln> 
taniattaiial lev^ to nope wito tot' 
‘proSjeini poiad by TNC aedvidea 
iboidd be viewed Nattoaal raiponaei 
' to them preUemi have . variad bom 
nadonaUiatloa and taka mice ef TNCi 
,>at one eataema to-’ ^-foanulttiew ef 
':haw ppUoiei and n ca^,'^ oondnot'' 

' taxegnlato todrbebgvfaur. 'At .toaiav 
. famidiMM] kvd, tte •ppieack of too 
Nnttent*iipi—jiili ah owfaavouf 
I to wtafaniia tha aandva/, atpadto o< 
TNOh aad e ph a ime dm podtom aggaett 
'Of. tUlt 'awtrihtiligto.'*; tm gmdumatt , 


of ggvo m menta in daiBag wlto TMGi 
win bo theb ability to cvulvo and 
pnane TOmgal a fu atiataglaa far tHa 
pupow with vigour. Flnt of all, moat 
of dm action takai plaee at ton aptim 
aal favd, and dtroedon, modtoriag and 
control of TNC aedvitfaa ommot taho 
pinen witoont tha aottva iinaI«enNa|tatoi 
uadentandiag of the State. -Sacondly, 
die eapaoioa and iafluana of TNCi 
aroand toe world ate, to a large extant, 
due to todr wall phmned atiategiae and 
ofgai J aational ttrangtoe wfaich have 
been amply deenmeated.* It li being 
Incnaatofily icaUaad today toot too 
pobBc iaadtutioni of nation ilatea 
have lagged babtod in hdly coamte- 
'bandbig toa o on eeqnmeea of TNC 
Ittatagiai and evoMag and initiating 
pohey intarvantfane to minimiae toair 
n ag A vn affaem.' Thia fidboe baa bwa 
evtn mogg aariaaa in toe earn of toe 
d awlB li tog t oan td to. them fa na 
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VuUUon (Bv OnC) 


MwNaMtai •( WMomIo Mcm 


1 Jid^ 

Over 

Over 

Onr 





(I»70-7|ol00) 

Waiphta 


Laat 

Laat 

Mar 31, 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(17.11.79) 

Month 

Year 

79 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

73-76 

AU Conaaodhiai 

1000 

219.S 

-0.4 

17.1 

15.4 

-0.1 

5.1 

2.1 

-1.1 

hfaaary Arttcka 

Pood Artidea 

417 

206.1 

-0.6 

12.9 

14.4 

-1.4 

9.7 

0.8 

-6.6 

29t 

1«8.4 

—0.6 

8.1 

11.1 

-0.7 

11.7 

-5.1 

-4.9 

Non-Food Articiaa 

lOS 

199.3 

—0.8 

15.6 

14.5 

-4.6 

6.1 

19.7 

n-14.6 

Foal, Ponar. Urid and Lubrioants 
MaaotKtiirad ftoducu 

M 

4»9 

294.S 

217.9 

-oil 

19.9 

20.0 

14.1 

16.5 

4.4 

0.1 

1.4 

2.2 

5.3 

2.3 

10.5 

1.4 




, 


Vaiiatloo (Per Cent) 



Cm at LMm bta 


Lataat 








0UO 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Month 




Laat 

Laat 

March 

78-79 

77-78 

76.77 

75-76 




Month 

Year 

79 




ForlodutMalWoiWf 

1960-100 

360* 

2.0 

8.8 

8.4 

2.2 

7.6 

-3.8 

-1.3 

For Urban Noo-Mamial Emptoyea* 

For Airteultinal Labowan 

1960-100 

3U* 

1.3 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

7.0 

— 

2.6 

lub 60-Juiia 

342* 

3.6 

6.9 

10.3 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 


61-100 











Lataat 



Variatioo (Per 

Ooit) 




UttH 








MOM} Md ■ukiil 

Moaiay Supply (Ml) 

Nat Bank CraiUt to aouammot 

Over 

Laat 

Month 

9?! 

1.1 

3.5 

Over 
Laat' 
Year 

15.7 

22.6 

20.3 

16.4 

Over 
Mar 30, 
79 

4.9 

13.6 
10.8 

7.6 

In 

78-79 

18.1 

13.9 

18.7 

21.5 

In 

77-78 

17.6 
22.2 

14.7 

80.6 

In 

76-77 

18.8 

. 9.0 

20.2 

131.8 

In 

75-76 

13.7 

6.4 

37.2 

158.0 

Ra eioraa 
Ra croita 
Ra croraa 

Ra croraa 

Weak 

(9.tl.T9) 

22,944 

17.493 

38,009 

3.875 

■aak CMh to Oamnerelal Sactor 

Hal Fordm Baebaona Aaiali of Bank- 
■■•Saetor 

Dapoada of Schadulad Ooramardal 
Banka (lataat naak Jd.lJ.TP) 










Ra croraa 

29,932 

1.0 

21.0 

11.4 

21.0 

26.4 

24.1 

19.7 

lata Naatan at ladaoMal 

WaipbU 

Lataat 

Month 

AviMpB of 

BXaMtian* 


Variation (Far Cam) 


Pwdaedna 


a«an« 


In 

19797 

In 

1978 

In 

1977 

In 

1976 

lo 

0970~1Q(Q 



1979 

1978 

1975 

Oaoarallndaa 

100.00 

147.5* 

151.1 

147.0 

2.8 

6.8 

5.3 

9.8 

4.7 

Baakrlndoatriaa ** 

32.2S 

166.4* 

171.5 

161.5 

6.2 

4.8 

4.5 

14.3 

13.4 

Capital Oooda Induatriai** 

1S.25 

145.8* 

166.6 

157.7 

5.6 

2.7 

9.1 

10.5 

O.S 

fntaininllan Oooda lodwtriaa ** 

20.95 

141.7* 

140.1 

131.9 

6.2 

8.0 

4.3 

7.5 

1.2 

Onaranar Oooda Induatriaa** 

31.52 

132.0* 

142.1 

142.8 

-0.5 

10.0 

6.8 

10.2 

-2.1 

DutaUa Oooda** 

3.41 

169.8* 

159.0 

142.5 

11.6 

7.7 

13.3 

13.2 

-15.3 

Noo-Durabla Oooda** 

U.U 

127.4* 

140.1 

142.9 

—2.0 

10.4 

6.1 

9.8 

-0.2 

ran%B IMa 

UnH 

Lataat 

Cnnnlallaalbt* 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

76.76 

74-75 






















(Sep 79) 

7940 

78-79 






Biporta 

Ra croraa 

, 419 

2.891 

2,497 

5,692 

5,404 

5,146 

4,043 

3J3I 




(15.8) 


(5.3) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

(21.4) ( 

(32.0) 

ftaporta 

Racrorai 

597 

3,690 

3/185 

6,764 

6,025 

5,074 

5,265 

4,520 

BalaacaofTrada 



(19.6) 

02.3)' 

08.7) 

(-3.6) 

06.5) 

(Sl.O 

Rteroraa 

-178 

-799 

-588 

-1/172 

-621 

72 - 

-1,222 -1,191 

EMflFPMaf Eicha^a StMMici 

UaK 

Lataat 

CMmilatlya for* 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1973 

1976 

Nunspar of appUcanta on liva ragiatan 
(aaatandofpariod) 


Month 
(June 79) 

1979 

1978 






Thonaaailt 

13,722 

13,722 

11,635 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

9,326 




07.9) 

(11.8) 

06.1) 

01.7) 

(4.9) 

00.« 

Haabar of lapiatfatiaaa 

Tboaaaada 

483 

2.984 

2,716 

6,144 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448' 

5,172 




(9.9) 

(16.8) 

(15.3) 

(-5.1) 

(Tl) 

(5.3) ( 

-15.8) 

Maaber Of plaoetnnu 

Tboacaadi 

42 

233 

232 

456 

461 

492 

408 

196 




(1.3) 

(-4.9) 

(-2.49 

(-4.9) 

(20.6) 

a.oo (-38.J) 


! 


* For eanvai rear opto UlMt nootfa toe «U(b dau ara aadtbla and far conaapoodiag patiod at last yaar. 
t Variatiao hi emam ymi iM latatl Moth M ai^ data na avaUaiila oaar eoRMpeadiat pam of laat sate. 
**. , Aadartrcd bgrRaaarvaBaakoflhdia. 

MM/ q)l!jFy»» »y^<^'j ^»iiMc>»aw tom- 


ananagnieBt wU& ti 
the obviow liA' rf'eaagtteili* 1* tS* 
^ of te^iMiwiambed. bhaen 
mecifts tMhil, tihe ioarc«i «* ttarion 
«M OMrfeliL Fln^ duOttifr Oe 
medium of TNCh, modeb rad pitt^ 
(d ludiMtiU - a* i>i «fl T> went *~Ujid tidM- 
loglee tend to bo ttunomittod to -bpot 
coattbiet teUdi irt Pot hi I wwtwi py 
urith thofar peofenocee, necdo nd 
euttiiree. fMdoett udddi o«t». to the 
«e.n but iteh oUtti bt Amo oouatriM, 
i»,4i«fti.igl«i. aeem blapffxnfiota 
ud ioovoblt of mentbig ^ ooHo 
neodf of tbelr mntet rad TNC oondoet 
ai^ pnettoee trUcb ore eUoQ to dio 
Tiiluee of loMd people, bavo 4>een 
eourcef of tboloo In eevetal oounlileL' 

'Secondly, ^oft oounblei bavo lelt 
ooncevned tbat TNGi were tmmlndf id 
of tbeir obieotivM end bavn tbenutad 
theb pdldce In dwtr gto g lemlp ded 
pc^t of pm-detennlncd global a tt a to. 
glee. Goveinmeata of poorer constrlei 
ubidi am tacmadiigly plamdni and 
letting prioiitiee for their developmeoc 
fiica fodi rimtUnim more often diao 
othen. . 

lUidly. g o v enrae n ti, eq^adall^ fboaa 
of developliig oonntriea, have felt tbren* 
toned by the dlteet and Indbaot intar* 
ferenoe ot TNOi la tbeir latenia] 
afiln. Ibtttloid iiltaiveinaiit of TNOt 
end their intrualon into ifae Intenial 
aMre of hoot cotmtriee tbrongh toe 
‘eztm-tbrritoiial appUcetian' of Imxm 
country poUdoe have had too aSact of 
oompromlelng the antooomy and aooo- 
reignty of the hoet coaotiy. 

Of theia, toe threat to —ie~»' ob* 
lectWee end eoverelgntir hta been toe 
primary aouiea of coofliot between 
TNOi and nation itatea, Mudi toe 
national and international action which 
countriei have Initiated in Meant yearn 
hai been motivated by a at ro n g doilfe 
to eliminate toil conffiot Aa davek^. 
ing coontrlea beoooM more p tu poa i eg 
in the diroctio na toey aet for Aaty 
fnfute davdopinent nod nuM aaultioo 
to toe preeetvatlon of toalr autonseoy, 
such tentome ere bound to 
The doting ot certain leoton of tba 
•oonomy to forolga iovoatumit 'and ' 
tot talce over of foreign ownerdito k 

edtloal indbitilaa aaa flhntMtbn of ton 

" a toui e l waprmaaa to thaat 


the fteUg)^ of an otvntototton 
fra to tba oom of totoog to adepta 
to ad datoapwaBed poMoy ^obtaothog, 
^ *' * ** t* * * tdto fla waoo w idnl 
tbnppttelov rato oonnaa 
< ,t*at^,. fuljy. .Pfliai^. 


Of not, that many davekping opqnUat 
haMl ddiqitad in lebtkni to TNCi, have 
for tom moat part bten heavily inftooir 
oad. by too tendeos and tWi l Htr a dia> 
onaoad above. The tnn orilfBd''oanpo. 
ntoiti of national atrategiei wUcb an 
tooat feaquentiy o rt oou nt e r od in deve- 
Iqitag oonnMea am too dadaoatian d 
foetoa or IndtnttiM opon to TNCb and 
toa dagne of forolfn gnator ownadUp 
<a portlolpotion p a nnl tte d In iinlllef 
aaoton.' Tba toat policgr gdda&a 
aittempii to direct TMOi lato pmtaiod 
and poadbly U|d> prio^ indnihtlaa In 
tim oeonamy. TNOi are thua being 
aihed to floo f e nn to too oblaellvot and 
priotlflea of too dewilnpiiiral of toa 
country. The tachod poUoy gnidaHnei 
throujto tow l o dile McBa ptoced on 
fonign 'equity participation, aw-igee 
to dflute the centtol of TOQi over 
national aoUvitita. It mpteaenta an 
indireot atooit to mdneo the TNC pro* 
pendty to goBitioa or vioUto national 
tovordgnty and thwart na t io n al goala 
and poUolM. Though tiw datalla may 
vary, tiie tvrin obfect i va a in^iad in 
toe ftiattglee of moat toewlbplng eaato 
ttoea are marhnliing the addevenaant 
of national dvelopoent goala and prio. 
litita, and minUalng toe toneat to 
national aovereignty and antononiy. 

The prooeaiea uind fo hn^emeuing 
thoM atiatoglet art Idea ifanllar. Mniy 
eountriet, Indoding devdoped enm- 
trlaa, ban Induittial policy a tat e mentg 
whito aprU out apeoUl golddinaa for 
TNOi and other foreign Inveatan. 
Saveril coontriae have oeetial aoraan- 
bg agendee vtolch oweloate and ap¬ 
prove fordgn i n vaa tmmr, taohadogy 
pnrohaie and irtnafir prcponli. Some 
coontrlea have nmltiple, ageodaa deal¬ 
ing 'wito dlSdteot aapaefi of vprovab. 
TNC teapmuee ha motit caaM an ob¬ 
tained touoogh tow efforta of local part- 
iwti and gpvernmcnt oatfah concatnad 
with the Movant todiwMaa. The pto- 
mary coaoern of moet oonntiiaa haa 
bean wito the a n foroament pf tba 
flondltiow of entry of TNCi. 

.DnsBunuHTe or NanoHai, Staanant 

Tbongto developiag oaonttlea have 
etuch in onmmo n, they do not by any 
atietch of Imagination ;'cpD(titnta a 
homoguMnt lot Tbqr dSKt fat too 
lOMa of ovoiH daartottnant and 
IndnitrUllnatiMi, a aao n wa aadowmrata , 
t erhnn lagi cil baata atolead goala rad 
devalopownt tttnte^ . ggad. poUtled 
ideologlei. It la not 'towrifgra, maan- 
IngfuT to tato toont a n n ifo rin natianal 
policy in relatioa to TT^ tiwt all 
davtiviog oonattlea doeld he tapaetad 
.to atojpt Sawaytr,to.la]h.tof iBtmH 


SpaeUC Ifwtiwr Anpaat UTS 

of all to formulata and liigganwot tMr 
indndrlal policy, taHng info awnnat 
the ma)or factm tiut Infla anca tohht 
hargalnlng power. 

Ideally, a devdiMug oountiy ihonWf 
build into ilB ftntagy towaidf TNOt 
the fiilt impHcatioae ef the op p ortunt - 
dee and coDetralnta gaaentad by tog 
following five toctcna: 

(1) tite obfeotivea and pref a r encea of 
toe ootmtry in reqpaet of foreiga 
Inveatment and tedmology; 

(a) the reeourcef and level of tedmo- 
management dcflls in the oouttityi 
f3) TNC atrafaglei; 

(4) home country poDdee and atti- 
tudeti 

(8) competition from otoer boat 
countriea. 

Among towse, the flat two m aodogen- 
oua hctora fbr tow boat countty w b t ta ai 
Aa other tone an eni ge no a i In n atur e 
and largely beyond tiw eontial of toa 
eonntiy. SfanOuly, tow leit thane an 
die more deeleive detemdnkta In een- 
tnit to tow lamdnlag two 'whldi wl 
the Umita within whioli a ooantry eea 
.nwnoenvfe. 


Naraaiat. Oajnonvna 
A eonntry'h altifndaa towarda 
fordgn invaatmant prcitoieta and 
technology'are darind for too 'meat 
part bom he pdlticd ud aodal Ideo¬ 
logy, FaHdea In nipoet of fardgh 
ownea M p and caatni, and tadnwiagy 
pre fa rencea are moulde d by tofoO 
■tBtudea and torn c am p uM eu of too 
developm ent itrategy of tow to uo a qi. 
In developing woild, towe an 
three areai in wUeh tow uli fe uB na at 
a eoutry will have m ,tBiacg baatogf 
on TNC actMtiaa. Tbioa laitta to tog 
c uu nt ryh dediad pattern of proda^ 
tion,’ dailred degree ef natlenal eontanf 
over economic adivltlei, end deibad 
typee of technology. Tbeae e bl e etl n i 
in nanally aitlcnbtad in tow Indaatllld 
poHoy of tow country. In leality, diCe- 
rent natlone tend to p niau e dUoaot 
conibinatlotta of toeao oble c tl v ai wifidi 
in tom wU have important huBoa- 
tiont for toa e o un ttle a * twawiiHwn 
a4to TNCe. Extufm of aoow altama- 
tlve dwioes eonld be need tO'illnalntB 
tide point Thai, toe deeired patteni of 
prod u ction nny be dealgnad to aarva 
the goal of toSat c o n amu pt l on or of 
mass eomnmptton. The deaiied dagne 
of national oontnl onr TNCh may bi 
Ugh or low. Tba daafaed typo od 
tadinology may be capita] k ta n al va 
and man . adnnced, or matnta, dtad 
mom ' ttooiir Inteniive. Chw ooantty 
nwy wito to potau u totiat eaw- 
ami^oa pato. caecdm atnng nathK 
nil eenlml and Import advraiwd 
ta ton olegy . Anotoar eoimtiy ato|^ 
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N. §. I. C. 


At the Service of the Nation for over 24 years 
with its Unlqae Coatrflmtions 

* 15,000 Small Scale Units supplied with 20,132 machines worth Bs. 100 crores on easy 
Hire Purchase terms. 


* Over 22,000 Small Scale Units registered and were assisted to procure Rs. 600 crores 
worth tit contracts from D.G.S. & D. 


* With the vigorous efforts of NSIC 241 stores have been got reserved for purchases by 
D.G.S. & D. exclusively from Small Scale Units. 


* During the year 1977-78 the Corporation supplied brass material to tha S m a ll Scale 
Units worth Rs. 12.10 crores. 


* Value of export orders so fsr boohed and successfully completed by NSIC comes to Ra. 2 
crores (appm.) 

* Over 9,000 persons provided training in various Industrial Trades. 

* 76 Prototypes have been developed by these centres for commercial reproduction by the ^ 
capable small industries. 

WE BUftD SMALL INDUSTRIES WHICH BUILD THE NATION 

For detattt ploast ooritact; 

The National Small Indnsti'les 

1 

Cktrporation Ltd 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

Near OUila Industrial Ihtate 
New DeBd —116626 

Calcatta Madras . 

20, Abdid Hamid RoH 128. Mofuat Road, 

(7th floor) Madras 


Branch office* at: 

Bombay 

Prestige Chambers, 

-3rd floor, Kalyan Street, 
Maajid (Bast) , 
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path, atttolw 

■od Impoct Ian Adfiwa^r 1>at oat* 
Wboia: hM a mto a ndmnloglai. 

It n Iwvam tlitt of 4ta l^.anu 
ttlavMt to ^ objNflrtiV 

only tba iitat two fiaff-wUHo ^ poo- 
vbw of 'th( ooiiOUyfi. InUIttho^ 'Hw 
lUid, BUDdy, to rton li i ty , Wffi. I ti»o d 
on tba nipamt-x)f TNC^ ^ wU be 
argoed Mm, ITiC ftiete(tM ate la- 
foaiHad ^ oonatdaiarioiia of uwnai 
dilp >aad oaatroL Ouce the patten of 
piodootiOD and dnpea of eoatiol are 
detetmlned, TNCb wUt teod to pCer 
tba Uod of tediaolonr that ia eooalt- 
tent with die dagiaa of oootid aOvie- 
aged by tin country, 'nierafoie, tba 
tedbnology pt^eotfre d>at a oonnby 
aeta lor ita^ ibould ba oaodateat 
with lia productloo and oowtrol ob- 
iectivea, 

Expadanoai ba laaay eo uai tt U a 
abowe that elitist consumptioa lAidi' 
calls for Ugh ineomo fooda, wfaea 
coupled with die daaira for 'atroag taa- 
donal oontroi over TNCh nay ba In- 
cooaiatent with a country’s dealn to 
acquire advanced techoologln gana- 
rally monivollaed by a few TNCa. 
The country might gtUl get acoeaa \to 
high income gooda of an oldet vinb 
age, based oa leal advaiued or ma¬ 
ture technologies If the naOtmal 
propetuity to control it weak, there la 
a graater diaoca that, la part of tba 
1®^ enbatltution pcooeas. TOQ 
with advanced technoIoglM will come 
in and produce high inaooa goodi of 
a more recent vintage. • 

U tba eaae of a country that m- 
^ produ ction fer man ooniumptlon. 
^degree oontroi dnind dOn act 
^ to aCeet k. tachnology obfaotM 
TU* is becauae 
meet of the ttcbnoIOgin vridcL at« 
«pabIo ofddivBtiiig low income goods 
*«> 01 ^ the medium of TNCh tie the 
edvancad, mature «eclmulogies 
. i‘ “ «M tbne 

taobnolo. 

P^iwhidi in turn rainfaren tba de- 
,«J»i««»t atretegy of Aa ootutry. ’ 
^ mw aaphlaticatwl taobaiiloglas 
■*“•'**<5’ act geaind td 
tba couatm^ aaed, 

AiMarthg 

Sar5LJ!S^' Ana an taAno- 
Sr* > attr ifc* aMdf ol 

M ootwttlai and qmteft 

« aadowmnn, of Aon W 

^ oallWy tbtt TNOi 

imdaitab the MewotlmijS 
ood predpe* Md^ShWaaodad - 
•0 meat An hnte 


'Tana 1 1 ItaMm TNC Bnwaamw 


MMaoua StieagAt of 
yBott oouDtay' 



duot 1 


trf TNC 


Minor stttngtbs Major itrengths 


TNpi wiA advanced 
toGhaologiaa, R and D 
atreo^ and gtrong 
brand oamta 


TNCh with xnatura teA, 
aologiai, and Ian mar- 
Jn power irelatlve to 
l^Ca wlA advimoed 
teohnologiai) 


11} tVboilv owned 
•ubaidiatlas 

(2) Majority owaad 
suMdiarin 


ID Majority owned 
subaidiatiet 

(2> joint venturet 


(1) Majority owned 
Sobeidlaiiet 

(2) Joint ventures 
(wiA tocal 
paitnnts) 

(1) faint ’otDtuies 

tt) Minorltv owned 
Mibiklliuricv 

(3) Technical 
ration 

Id) Uccosiiig. 


(tnarket sin, profitaUlity, etc) of Ae 
propositloa is very n»^ in doAt* 
Advanced iechnologiea have certainly 
been suocetsfuUy applied to mAting 
some of the bi^ noads of the poorei 
fodeties, but the initUtlve, for Ae 
most part, came from puUic, non¬ 
profit organisatiooa and iirtcrnational 
agendas, some of whlA have acUeved 
remarksbla breabthrougfas in agilcnl- 
ture, medicine, pqiulation control, 
etc.** 

Rerbipa It Is pardnent to add Aat 
the lefercnce here la to the 
giea tolevant to lactota of productloo 
catering to An oountiy's domeatlc 
market. Where global (asport) marketa 
ore the primary target of a daveJopiag 
country, the iasua of ditiat narns 
man consumption bocomsa has. rela- 
In audi k j, neeenary to 

wiogulih between tba Adiaidagy 
*0^ management raqulrtmanta of the 
sactoi la agAat tboao of the 
oomaatlc markas. Thus a country 
which has minatala or otbar taw 
A gfuat daoNDd iatar- 
niiy.-!Wdl faapptt advanced 
davitopmont of 
^ asctar and yet go for mote ma- 
^ tocbookigfai A oAer seotmt 

•'•Vtr, epacanirf dominant 


►>«* fy !'• 


tendendea A the davehpuMttt and 
oaea of tecboology wblA kaAmppett 
to the prqpoaltions bdag advaaoed A 

^ PWr. 

Careful onbettration of dbieettvea, 
Ota, Is an impoetaat oonaidamioD A 

fomiujfttioii of pnHriin tti'ymji 
TNCa. A tbelr strategfa; {fonUbg, de- 
raping countries should bear A atbtd 
that under the prevailing Atarnatlond 
condlljoni, they caiuot puma tfadr 
production, ijmtrot siid teAsudagy 
objectives without Ataraal comlst^ 
It is ouiy when Ae pdoilty A for meet.' 
ing mass consumption aeedh (caasaiBsi 
«i»l espiial goods as wnll ns p^yt- 
servien and infrastnieturt) that the 
objectivaa of exercising strong 
»««I and acquiring As mote mpto, 
Jttlafo, leiatively mote UnarMamNa 
tot^tooiogiea co^ be teiaoaAly mt 
This finding hu some Aipoctaot ha- 
Pbcatl^ for developAg oounby 
•irtttgtet towards TNCk 

NaTiOKAL RuOUKBB AMD 
^*Chm^li|AlfAOHlAL SkiLU 

The unlqBe resources s country bat 
•fo. AM of capitel, rmw matetubg faugr 
Dstitots end tochno-menigminl akOfe 
ei« certaAly a onidal deteimiaaat A 
its bsrgaAing power. Its naonim 
atreimtfae will enable the devefogfoa 
country to vaiy Ae mis of iaSSi 
te chnnh) ^ and ' 
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Ycu*ve got what gou wmted- 

Hie new 

CP 32 AR 0 GKmtnX 

widi an Ike inproveiients wMdh 
coastracdoa eagiiieen kave keen 
aakiag for ia driUs. 


y Mw pniKt-wwH pioAiett . 

^ fiM CP*t niNWdiag ranet: 

^ HMMlDlHll.FMAlM.PMWt, 

H CoMntt Vit(«t«i.TMiptn, 
|ci»l6riHt. 

' Dritln Sriatot, 8M*tn, CMiwm. 
' RiMtm. taiMd WrMtkM, 
RMMm. PIm • Ntft tMigt of 
‘ ■irCMMHHIt. 


nipNf pMsimwi raw 

□ EdMimlMtp 

a UWMiMMMMCMti J 

□ Uw ait SMMietiH 
k hM tha Am MkntiMt 
tiinrtt fit impi 
CP itfaiNA 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 

TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD. 

301/302. L.B.S. M«g. Mukmd. Bombay 400 060. 

BraiMhat: Bangatota. Calcutta. Dattil, Go^ Madiaa, Jamahadpur 
I Authofiaad Stoofciaia and Daatota: Raipur, Sacundatabad, 


CALCUTTA TOMORROW 

Hiere was a time not in the distant past \diaa chimneys belching s0M>ke indicated industrial 
activity and pitMperity. 

They still do. 

Yet, some people look at tiw black horizon widi aj^rehensioa because a word has assumed dan¬ 
gerous significance. 

The word is pollution. 

Ihe enviromnental scientists (and even non>«dentist5) are becoming increasingly aware of die 
dangerous consequences <d pculution, Must factories bekdi smdce and poison the atmosphere? 
Can there be absolutely clean fitctorfesP 
Can industrial effluents he oontrcdled if not eliminatedP 

These are the basic qoestiotis befaig asked by scientists all over die world — under-developed 
and developing, developed and delaying. 

In die Calcutta area, wh are portictllarty concerned.^ 

In its limited way, die Calcutta Metropoliian Development Authority (CMDA) has undertaken 
several surveys to detennine dw cause and extent of such poUuUmi. 

There are other ogoaoies associated widi this. Ferhspi^ tomoinw’s Calcutta will be better not 
only because the CMDA has taken up several schemes for better water supply, sewerage & 
drainage, traffic & transportation and slum imfmWeinent Perhaps, Calcutta wffl be birtter 
because conscious people..have made it to, - 

fssued . 

ULCim METUfOLITII lEIEUniEIT IITIUin 

SA, AuekNuid Wtae*, CalektU I Til fitj* 
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Am fa> it* favcar. Avallibiflty 

of otpital «tvM the ooiuHry leverage In 
It* bid to lediioe foteigii ownefiblp 
nitiiin It* Jurlidictkia. However, dtere 
1* engde evideno* to *bow that indige- 
doo* maiOTlty ownerehip by no «n**n* 
gnerenteei effective netloiial oootiob 
Unlee* tb* country^ taobno-manegerial 
skUl* ere of, an adequal* order, rte 
/•cto oontrol will o ontlnn a to »*• wWi 
the TNCi. Thui, It is said that Indo- 
umIm we* able to el i min ate foreign 
ownenhiil from It* mineral based 
enterprises. However, the effective 
management and ooatcol of these enter¬ 
prise* continued to remain with tbc 
TNG teclmo-mansget* assisting diem 
U Indonesia did not possess adequate 
skills in this area'*. Ibe development 
cf these sUlla and ‘learning by doing' 
should receive, high priority in coun¬ 
tries whirb desire greater luitional con¬ 
trol. 

The experience of the Socialist coun¬ 
tries of Eastern Europe in dealing 
with Western TNCs, on the other 
band, shows how the former have been 
able to successfully acquire tedinology 
or enter into joint venture* because 
of their stnong capital and tedmo- 
managerial base. Tbey have been able 
to bargain effectively with TNCs and 
eatabliafa contirming relatlotishlpB whicb 
have been satisfactary to bodi sides, la 
an eariler era, the success that Jwan 
hod in acquiring and devekving tech¬ 
nology while minimisittg foreign ii- 
vestment is also atfriboted to this —mg 
combination of atrengthf. In Japan'! 
case, of coune, it is claimed thet con- 
simiption levels were deliberetely 
suppressed during this period In order 
to gcnerite the oapital requited.** 
(%viously, the natioDil determliutlon 
to achieve the goal of aelf-reUaDOe and 
the commitment and attitudes of die 
Japanese people played a key role in 
their succeis story. 

Our condution on this point le t**** 
the ability of a country to attain affec¬ 
tive control over TNCs will be greidei 
if it his a itsaag ocediiiatton of capi¬ 
tal and tedmo-manageriol aldila. In. 
digcnls^on of ownenblp goes OQly 
port of the way. The ability to acquire 
and manage new technologiee wUoh ii 
et the httrt of effective ^ocatTol will 
depend on tbc degree of' indigenous 
i wfiat oel espeeti ea asid nanagariel ocq- 
P*|***° s. The aoqaWtloa of this com- 
P**si>ca and sxparienee calls for daU- 
^*ssn^ hmg-tann pionfitwg anit 
State 

TNG STBAiaoncs 

The meet hatpestent earogenoui In-' 


Ouance diet developing countries wOl 
have to contend with In evolving their 
policy towards TNCs is the letter's own 
strategies. TNCs tend to be good 
strategists and scan thdr markets and 
new rqiportnnitiee carefully. The reason 
why developing countries should un¬ 
derstand and antidpefe TNG behaviour 
is to enable them to use this informa¬ 
tion effectively in bargaining with 
them. Each TNG hai Its own hlitory 
and unique strengths which need to 
be studied when dealing with it be¬ 
comes nsneiiiiy. However, in order to 
detesmina the relevai^ aegmeate of 
TNG population which should be ex- 
iriorad so thet adequate ekemetives 
are generated for conaidentiaa by the 
developing country, it is usefnl to re¬ 
late TNG strateglea to the factors oon- 
lidered critical by both TNOs and 
ommtiies, the* is, tnchnnlngy, conbol 
and Indigeiioua atrengths of coun¬ 
tries. Technology constitutes the 
unique strength of TNOs and is a 
major reason why developing countries 
are Interested in them. Effective oon- 
tral over TNCa is diten a national goal 
whereas minimising host country 
control U the TNG goal. Internal 
strengths such as caidtal, raw materials, 
markets and technical ex pe r t le e add to 
the bargaining power of countries and 
could be a pi^t of attraetkia for 
TNCs. 

From the national point of view, a 
useful question to ask is: "What degree 
of national control will be acceptable 
to a TNG with a given level of techno¬ 
logy and given the indigenous strengths 
the country has to offer?" A sin^e 
way of answering this question is 
given in Table 1. Tbia analysis which is 
based on IntematioDal studies on TNG 
strategies provides some useful insights 
into probable TNG responses to speci¬ 
fied host country conditions and cons¬ 
traints facing them.** In terms of efiec- 
tiveness of control, it is assumed that 
the wholly owned subsidiary is the least 
< amenable to notional oont^ On the 
othM band, technical coOahoistion and 
licensing are institutioDal devices which 
pose the least threat to notional oon¬ 
trol. Other organiiational forms, lie in 
betweea Needless to say, the simple 
didiotDmy in terms of technology, in¬ 
digenous strengths, etc, implied in the 
nutria is meant only to highlit cer¬ 
tain tendencies in TNG bduviour. The 
reality, of course, is much meve ocm- 
tdex. Tbs Table depicts the likely 
itnteglee of TNCs under varying oon- 
ditioni, 

(1) TNCs which enjoy a high degree 
of teehnologieat and maiknt leedenUp 


(advanced technology, R and D supado- 
rity and pnduof brand namea) an 
llk^ to bargain for wholly owned 
subsidiaries. These companies wil' 
usually have monopoliatic or oligopo¬ 
listic advantages arising from didi 
strong R and D, and market power ci 
brand names which erubte them U 
follow a tidit strtegy of integraUnf 
and centrally oontxrAing their opssa- 
tions world wide. Sudi giant TNO 
which have little competition to feat 
and can extract monopoly rents wil 
strongly redat national equity partld' 
pation and control. They are fairly self 
contained in teims of the remuTcC! 
they need and would expect oonntrie 
to fit into their global strategy 
especially if the latter have no indige 
nous strengths to offer. Companiea lOa 
IBM and Coco-Cola fall in thia cate 
goty. Within this segment of TNQ 
thete at dm lower end whose bargain 
ing power is not as stnong may node 
certain circanatanoas agroa to nNjg 
rity owned subsidiaries. 

(2) TNCs with advanced techno 
lo^es which find the saajer In dl g aao u 
strengths of a country vahiafalis mr. 
agree to settle for majority owned udi 
aidiaries and, leas bequantly, for Jain 
ventures. In this segment of TNO, on 
finds the mace diversified TNCs wiiid 
with to take advantage of dw teaenH o 
and straagtha of boat coun tr i e s am 
the medium darn of TNO whidi at 
not as Urge as the giant TNO no 
with the same degree of lu a rh a f pcw ei 
Clearly, TNO which need dm InJ g t 
nous atrengthf of a developing conn 
try to ocm^ement dieir les o ur oe a wi' 
not bargain is bard to leaiit nationa 
control. 

(3) TNCs with less advanced c 
mature Wclinolo gl ea and without afron 
market power also tend to bo mac 
amenable to nadonii acatrol evan i 
the indigenous strengdn cf the hoi 
country are negligibU. They aalgl 
agree to majority ownatsUp atmgi 
ments or johit vcntimes simply beeuns 
they are not ai safe fratn compaatio 
as the TNO with advanced terhaning 
are. 

(4) TNCs widi mature teehnologh 
and prodnets are likdy to accept mas 
stringent natianal oontrol and 'unbanc 
ling* arrangements if the dcvekiiiia 
countries have certain critical strengti 
and resources which can help thei 
survive end grow in the Uce of intai 
uationel competition from straagi 
rivals. Thus where aeeeas to intem 
markets,, raw nuterials, capital an 
techno-managerial lenutoaa aaatos gat 
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p.i.hH , thaM TN(i wlU be •wi!B»g to 
agree to mtoority owiwrii^ tsttog^ 
menti, terhninal cotWxxetlott cr ei- 
managemeot cootrecti, llcen- 
ilng or otiier fonna of coH*et»tion 
with local partnen and aotepriaaa 
which tend to beatow progwaaively 
greater ’control on the latter. Medhun 
fixed TNCa from ‘middle power* coon- 
triea. amall TNCa from advanoed In- 
duatrialiied countries and TNCs hum 
the more indnatrlaliaed among the 
developing oounfrlea fall into dda cate- 
gory. Sweden, Denmailc, Auetria, Nor¬ 
way, Japan and some of the East 
European aodaiiat countriaa are ex- 
anaples of middle power countriaa 
whoae TNCt may fit thla pattern, ^i- 
larly studies have ahown that smallec 
TN& from countries such as the US, 
UK and France also tend to behave in 
the same fashion.** A more recent deve- 
lopmeitt is the entry of several enter¬ 
prises into the arena of TNCa from 
some of the developing countries 
(amull by international standards) which 
have ad^ed mature teehnologiea and 
products to suit theit own needs and 
then exported them to other devdop- 
ing oaimtriea. Smaller, leas developed 
countries 'which have lindted dmniesflc 
markets and an adequate supply of 
labour tend to find dim low vofamt, 
iabour-inttmsive technologies more 
ajqirapriate to their needs and less 
expensive than the more sopUatiGnted, 
high-vdume and highly capital-inten¬ 
sive teehnologiea of the laiser TNCs 
from advanced countries.** An increas¬ 
ing ninnber of Joint ventures and Sub¬ 
sidiaries are being act up in other 
oountries by corairanies &om India, 
PtuUppines, and some Latin Ameiican 
counttiea. 

Even the larger TNCs may be will¬ 
ing to adopt minority control strate¬ 
gies, but only In those of theit product 
lines which are baaed on the more 
mature tedinologiea, Tliey may set up 
new joint ventures to handle their low 
technology products, as a rcQionse to 
the ccarpetitkm th^ face, but refuse 
to do BO in respect of their bi^ tech¬ 
nology products. The stiategliea of 
middle power TNCs and the imtiler 
TNCs can also be explained in terms 
of their grenter need to ocoipete ’wMi 
their rivals in which effort diey find 
the complementary r es o ni eea Of deve¬ 
loping cDuntriea highly uieful. Thus, 
Japan set up a number of minority 
owned venturei in Asian oountrtea in 
the IS 6 O 1 to tala advantage>of the Taw 
materials and markets in the region 
and also to mlnlmlae the risk of Invett- 
ment abroed.*' Bnt the teofanulaglee 


they tmeferred wens invatiahly of the 
lea advanced, mature variety. 

Hoan OauNTnv Riucns 

Though every hoot eonidry deals 
direotly with TNCs, an iroporlant 
source of influence on the latter which 
in turn makes its impact felt on dw 
heat country’s marmeavnbility is the 
poUdet of the eormtry In which the 
TNCs are based. The home country’s 
ability to Intervence or peoidde support 
to its TNCk depends on its own poli¬ 
tical and economic power. Most TNCs 
are owned by nationaU of industria¬ 
lised countrin who have greater 
International power. Measuiea taken 
by developing (host) oountrla could 
be countered by them e^e d a B y if the 
former succeed in impitwlng their bor- 
golning power. Couater-meuuits in 
respect of balance of payments, taxa¬ 
tion etc, could well have adverse cco- 
sequenoes for developing countries. 
Here we have on impartant lourcc oi 
the tensions arising from the multiple 
furiadicticHis to which TNCs are sub¬ 
ject. 

Obviously, developing oountrla 
should understand and anticipate home 
country poUda wfaUe planning thdr 
atrategia. It is equally important for 
them to conalder the source oountrla 
of TNCs as a dimenaiou in strategy 
iormulatlon. A podtive fattire of 
TNCs from midd*e power countr.es 
and developing nations is the relatively 
lower risk of attracting hotne country 
interference. Apart from flsdr econo¬ 
mic and technological oostiibution, 
these TNCs could alao act u a coun¬ 
tervailing force in the coontiy'i deal¬ 
ings with the larger TNCa odginatlDg 
from the more powerful countries. 

GoupxrmuN Fiioru Omna Hoai- 
O0U7n'ittB!l 

In a world of growing Intesdepen- 
dence, actiorrs taken by one host 
country often terrd to have effects on 
other host oountiia. The piesmne that 
one developing conntry puts on a TNC 
to atep up production or exports ntay 
cause the TNC to cut hade its pxoduc- 
tiaa in other developing ooimtiief. 
Competitive iirvatarent incentiva of¬ 
fered by one couirtry nuy provoke 
otben to follow aitit arrd mrllify the 
expected gains for aS In the process. 
Unilateral meosura tfaia have Importam 
Umitathmi. 

There are grader chanca of suc- 
oe« If deveicqung boat coontrla ore 
able to promote co-operatioft among 
thcmaalva in evdving strategiu for 
deaiiitg with 19100, Thon^ in dre final 


analyda aelionil iatemli will dOBinai 
their polides, organised efforts to oc 
opente in areas of Intsesi 

arrd Dtioirttisc infrnctiious eomipetlilo 
will undoubtedly enable every devdog 
ing country to improve its borfdnin 
power.** 

The foregoing srtalyiis shows ho< 
importsnt it is for a devdcgilng eoai 
try to formulate its poltcia toward 
TNCs after taking into account th 
relevant deiermirranta and tkw tadi 
offs betwan oarapating gortli whie 
may have to be ntade it> order t 
ensure tgitiinil re gwir a ai ban TNG 
A sttrvey of the industrial poUda c 
teveial devklqdtig oountiia I 

clear that the dontmant influenoe ha 
been the first determiiiant, ofz, obfac 
tiva and preferenoa of the hot 
country. It would teem that even fac 
tors such M the boat country'f iwUg * 
nous aticogths and reronrcei, aa 
probable TNC atrategia are not qisle 
matically considered in the iirooea a 
policy formulation. 

The effectivenea of policy ia deter 
nrined not only by its snbstejrcc, bu 
alao by the eflfeiency Of its knplcinea 
tatian. In this respect , again, die poB 
da prevailing in develo^ng <» —■ «« « » 
leave mttch to be desired. An artalysii 
of the prevailing national stnteglei 
against the bododrop of the dilanha 
ants discussed shove reveals die fdkrw 
Ing limitations. 

(1) The framework of pohiy mM 
sura adc^ted by many d e v eiqpfai 
countria do not seem to have 
into account the complex katar- 
rdafionshlpe wfaidi iirust be oosiiidaad 
in formulating, a national atntcgy re¬ 
lating to TNCk, The pmrubr policy d 
Irnkirrg the degree of equity r*'**rir*- 
trun and control to the sector of TNC 
operations reflects the developing 
ooimtry’s concern for directing TNCk 
into Indatries considered Ugh piiotlly 
from the national point of view. Thi 
most common basis on which dlffcrsa- 
tial degrea cf ownerrilip are permitted 
is the distinction between inrooit aiib- 
stituling and export-oriented industriee. 
Thus countria sudi a Malaysia and 
India permit a higher degra of foreign 
ownership in export Indnsttici a 
against those which cater to the bone 
marimt. Othere such as the Andean 
CoDoam Market countries, Mexioo and 
Iran have applied a iinifonn limit on 
equity participation by TNCs. Soma 
countria such as Nigeria and India 
permit a higher degree of foreign owna- 
ship in certain import substituting 
industria u against oihen. 

While publicising and adhering “Xi 



Donm in ngtid to dUntlon of 
'fjBquity, lome countrinf inch u India 
fliave rixnrn greater flexibUlty in eon. 
f. tidering the terms and conditions for 
'the acquisition of technology. In re- 
siiect of the rates of royalties, lump sum 
' payments and odter conditiaas for 
'iaoqulring terhanlogiea oonaidered sig¬ 
nificant, these countries have been 
willing to negotiate and reach agree- 
' fflenta on a cose by case basis. 

F It is highly questionable whether the 
division of indnstries into those 
J engaged in impart substitution and ex- 
^'pa^t pminution or tliose which are 
oore/key industries and others is to 
' 'ideqnete basis for determhiiog bow 
much ownetahip and cuntroi a comitry 
; ia willing to give up in order to attract 
TNCs. Certainly, it refkcta the ooun- 
try’i productioB preferencee and deve- 
kganent priorifiea. However, this 
, criterion doea not take into ecoount 
‘ the compleaitiea of TNC strateglet 
r-,’wbich ere aleo rdevant to die final 
' outoesne in terms of Inveatnamt deci- 
liasia. Thus, even though an export in- 
, duitty has a higher priority than aa 
^ iinport substituting induitry, if the 
latter is liased oa an advanced teehno- 
' logy possessed by very few TNCe, the 
M chincei arc that these TNCa will not 
, respond to the eolnority owneiahlp 
- ofered by the country's policy. By the 
1 same tdKo, for a oouncry to attract a 

! TNC info an erqiort indintry baaed on 
a mature technology which is known 
to a niunber of competing TNCs, the 
f offer of majority ownership may be too 
; high a price to pay. 

I For the devekqunent of core indus¬ 
tries also, some host oountrles have 
, been willing to offer majority owner- 
. ship to TNCa. Here again, what a 
country defines as a core or key ladus- 
try (e g, fertilisers) may well lie baaed 
on known mature technologies in which 
TNCs from several countries may have 
cooaideruble experience. The country 
way lie aide to strike a gnod bargain, 
undr these conditions, even if the tsindi- 
tiott of minority ownership leas imposed 
on Interested TNOi. 

The upshot of the argument ia that 
the prcqiensity on the part of TNCs 
to own aud control their affiliates is 
determined by their bargaining powei 
which in turn depends on tbeir unique 
tecfanologicBl etreogthe, product leader- 
ihip, access to maiketa and other re- 
sourcee. The , greater these streagiha, 
the stronger the TNC propensity to 
control affiliates- On the other hand, 
TNO) with moee mature tebhnologlaa 
and which are keen to gain access to 
«the raw mtUtUir, market* end cipittd 


of a country udB haue a lower ptopaa* 
aity to control Its affiHatea To the ex¬ 
tent diat the beet country strategy does 
not ttkt into aoooont thero patUme 
of TNC behaviour, it will ttinaiu a 
rather blunt tool for transacting busi¬ 
ness with TNCs. 

India ia one of the few couatiies 
which has an explicit policy of pisadt- 
ting majority fortign owaetahip in 
certain Qieoified indottrka whh lopUt- 
dcated tedinology. Developing coun¬ 
tries irfikh preecrlhe a nniframly rigid 
limit on fonign ownenhlp will have 
the least flexibility to ettlke bergaine 
with TNCs, taking Into aocount their 
natkinal strengths and the TNC need 
for the host country's resources. 

(2) The national strategy tends to 
be primarily regulatory in satare, with 
scant attention paid to the taareh pro- 
ceu which la a pro-regniaite for gene¬ 
rating adequate alternativee for eon- 
sidentioa V the concerned govern¬ 
ment authority and emraiing that TNCk 
which have a high probahillty of meet, 
ing the requirements <if the country ere 
selected. TNCe are treated ai an nn- 
differentUted moss which win reqxmd 
once the conditiona for entry are nude 
known. Such a ready response is likely 
to occur only under conditiona of 'ex¬ 
cess supply', with TNCs competing 
with one another to get into the coun¬ 
try. This win be the case undoubtedly 
in some industries, but need not be the 
rule. 

Where there is no systematic search 
proceu, the burden of locating poten- 
tial Investors, collaborators or licensors 
falls on the locti partners, managers or 
ministry officials who are infiuenced, 
more often than not, by the blstoricxl 
trade links of the country or personal 
knowledge of a few well known firms. 
Thus in countries which have had a 
colonial post, it ia not uncaoxnon for 
local entrepreneurs to turn to the 
TNCs of the mother country. Offlcfsls, 
especially technocrats, will tend to con. 
tact TNQi reputed for fbeir tedmo- 
logical leadecahlp. The fact is that 
the relevant options for the oonatry 
could have been significantly widened 
if the environment waa eyatematically 
scanned. This in turn would have im¬ 
proved the bargaining power of ^ 
country. 

A purely regulatory apptoaih it more 
appropriate when the ttrgeta of legu- 
lation ore within the qootnd of the 
State. In the pre-lDveftment etagh, 
TNCa are not generally within the 
control of the developing country. A 
strategy which focusea exduaivaly on 
the eoforcamstit of coodltloos of entry 


tod Is pierive totinids 'tha gMetj^to 
of optioot daough a lystaoatlir itarcb 
prooeas, thetebre, tends to, ne a kfiu the 
btrgainihg power of the country. 

(3) The itntcgiet of moet develop¬ 
ing countries pay very little attention 
to the taiki and p r o r e ai e a of monitor¬ 
ing and controlling TNC operationi in 
die poat-entiy phase. The Inveetment 
boards, national registrlei and other 
screening igeaciea are oonoerned coly 
with ensuring that the specified oondi- 
ticia for entry have been fuffiUed. In 
recent yean, some of these bodiet have 
been concerned with the moaitceing of 
dilution of cnvoeiship or diwstmeot 
which takes place in the post-entry 
phete. However, other tmportaiu es- 
pecta of TNC operations such as tes- 
poDSlveness’ to national goals and poli¬ 
cies in respect of production, prices, 
prorflts and taxation, transfer priciiig, 
diversifleation and export commitments 
are seldom monitored or reviewed on 
a continuing basia. Serioui moaltorlng 
of TNC activities can be a countervail¬ 
ing force in the host country to keep 
in check die tendency of TNCe to 
ignore national guidallnes, and mlni- 
Diiae the negative features of TNC 
conduct. Clearly, the performance of 
this funetkm calls for administrative 
and technical capabilities which may be 
difficult to find iq the routine adminis- 
trative systems of many countries. Host 
country strategleB which are *paaiive' 
in the monitoring and control function 
are deficient in so far as they do not 
enable governments to aaaeas the effec¬ 
tiveness of their policies towards 
TNCs OD a continuing basis. 

m 

ImpUcattow foe Indwtrial Pofcy 

Th foregoing analysis of the deter¬ 
minants of country policies towards 
TNCk does not imply that the outcome 
will In all cases be to let TNCs operate 
in a country. He preferences of a 
developing country for national control 
may be lo strong end its desiied pattern 
of production of goexia may have so 
little to gain from foreign technology 
that the country may declda against 
foreign private inveatnamt and the 
Import of terimology. Thus a country 
may avoid having to deal with TNCa 
and instead peefer to depend on its 
own intennl reso ur c e s for develcgmient. 
China ia the beet mamide of a develop¬ 
ing country whidi until very recently 
pracUead this policy rather strictly. In 
the IBBOa, CUna did rely on tha hnpent 
of Sovlef capital and technology. How¬ 
ever, the deteiloratioB in Sovlet-CUiNee 


li'icaa 




pot w (Od to thab iodoittiil 
ooUahijgattop* 

h* nigeor tuk of a devekvinB 
gby U to augment the output of 
deaind goocb and tervicea and to 
) the level! of productivity. A 
otry invert! more capital and hn- 
ef or develope tedinologiai in 
r to' achieve these . goaif. A 
ntry which can acoomplith Aeae 
1 on it! own does not have to 
end on TNCa. But the Inplicationa 
uch lelf reliance ihould be clearly 
.eratood by ita governmeot. Ihe 
ntry Aould not only be able to 
lilise the needed capital, but alio 
Mt in indigenoui rescardi and deve- 
nent and luccarofnlly dilFuio new 
improved tedmologlea. It li in 
difficult area that developing ooun- 
j lace die most intraotable prohlemi. 
ical manpower shortages, the high 
of and lack of experience in re- 
xh and development, and the 
lagerial problems in conunercialls- 
laboratory technologies are hurdles 
ch rruikc it difficult for countriM to 
■elop and utiliaa indigeiLotia tochao- 
■es * Even to, a country may decide 
90 slow, depending on ita own 
inology and capital, nAn than 
vt faster through depeadeoct on 
Cs. This is the basic c^oe a couiu 
has to make in light of its goals, 
mroes and valuea. 
lie Japanese example if often cited 
ihow that a country could develop 
edipt its own technoio^es wddiout 
lug to depend on foreign investment 
s true that Japan for many yean hia 
rowed or bought mature tachuoiogies 
then Improved upon them through 
Igenoiu R and D. It tbonld be 
:d, however, that Jqian by thle time 
I more developed than many deve- 
ing countries today, with ita own 
dc of technological manpower, orga- 
ttiodal capability and commitment, 
a lenae of nerteiei dleof^dine rhet 
bled the country to adhere strictly 
a policy of eeif-relience. Develop- 
countriea wfalrdi do not fulfil these 
■conditions are unlikely to eucceed 
Implementing thii strategy. If 
sy, the Soviet Union and other 
upean aodaliat ooontrlea are able to 
sue this itratiegy eueceafnlly, it is 
•use theee pre-oondltiona have been 
stantially met. 

''■uinswT SnuTiaor smd TNG Utx 
he compulaiona of economie deve- 
nent are sudi that moat developing 
rtriee today are tmliksly to follow 
oOcy of autarior that will rule out 
isaetlo* widi TNCa. It ii squally 


improbable that many will be able to 
limit tjielr dealings vrtth TNCa to out- 
rl^t Tonhaaei of tschnoiogy. The 
chancei are that mort of the develop¬ 
ing . countries will continue to bargaiu 
for varying ‘mixes’ of eqdtal, tadmo- 
logy, manognuttit and maikst oocen 
from TNCa.*' If lo, the mefor poUey 
iasues relevant to those eountriee will 
be twofold-, (a) Whet is the mix of 
these facton ^t la appropriate to aay 
given country? (b) What can be done 
to strengthen the bargaining power and 
control of the country vU a vis TNCs? 

The question of 'TNC Mix* ia one 
that a devaloplng country has to work 
out for Itself. The country's level of 
deveitvment and reaourcta. Its national 
goals and preferences, and Ita ability 
to ‘unbundle* tho mix are oertalaly key 
oonilderationa in determining the mix 
that la appropriata to it Within the 
country, the desired mix irtight vsry 
from one industrial teetdr to another. 

While no standard answer can be 
offered on the question of TNC irtirc, it 
ii important to point out that the 
devekqrment strategy undeiiyiiig the 
Indnatrial policy of a couiatry mldrt 1 °' 
fluence oonsiderably the mix it will 
sedc. FM example, if a couatiy'a deve- 
kgrment strategy ernphaaiiec the pro¬ 
duction of goods snd services for elitist 
consumption, the mix is boimd to be 
biased in favour of inmeased import 
of private foteign capital sod the more 
advanced and capital Inteniive techno¬ 
logies widi the inevitable tendency for 
greater management oontrol by TOCs. 
The oonsuriqition pattern of the higher 
locoaie groups will generate demand 
for the relatively newer and more ex¬ 
pensive goods the techndogiee of which 
are monopoUsed by a limited number 
of TOCi governed by cmtrallaed coo- 
tml stiategiea. It is not surprising 
therefore that countries wiiidi adopt 
such developnient strategies find it 
neoeeiary to increase their dqieiidence 
on TNQi and assign lower priority to 
the goal of national coatrol.' 

If, on the other hand, the develop¬ 
ment strategy of a country ia detigaed 
tn promote the production of goods 
and services that meet mesa ccsiaump- 
don needs, the TOC mix requited may 
be quite different. The consumption 
needs of the lower inooiwe groupe end 
the required public eecrtoee (tmaport, 
heetth, power, housing, edncntlon, etc) 
could be met dinni^ the development 
of die relatively mature and possibly 
more labour-intcusive tecimoiogies 
available from a variety of sources. The 
focus here ia not on the latest and most 
scphlsticsted models, but on dw 


cheaper and tima-tasted 'ptodneta wiiicfa 
ore within the reach of the roaaeee. As 
hoi been pointed out earlier, the acqui¬ 
sition and management of mature tedl- 
nologie! arc easier and more oonalatent 
with the goal of national control. 
Intematioaol lending agencies are more 
likely to provide funds to support this 
type of production pattern, thereby 
teduclng the need for dependence on 
private foreiga investment in the TOC 
mix. The wUlingneu of INCs to 
dilute equity and collaborate with local 
partners will be greater in this case. 
Further, the developing country's abi¬ 
lity to absorb and build on (he impor¬ 
ted technology will be greater in this 
situation. The craze for the latest and 
moat complex technologies not auly 
results in a TOC mix that serves the 
needs of the limited segegent of high 
income earners, but also leads to seri¬ 
ous problems in the assimilation of 
new technoiogiei as is evident from die 
problems of maintenance, high ptlcee 
and costs, snd quality, that face many 
poor countries. Examples ere the dsve- 
lopnient of the airoonditioning and 
colour TV industries instead of the 
electric fan and transistor radio indus¬ 
tries, and the productiou of luxury 
automobilies inrtesd of cydes, motor 
cycles, or bnset which are more rele¬ 
vant to mass comumption. 

The implicatioaa of the two develop¬ 
ment strategies for the TOC mix 
ossodeted with each of them have 
been spelt out to underline certain 
strong tendencies, and not to claim the 
existence of an inevitable didiotamy. 
What is impoitant to bear in mind la 
that an elitist development strategy ii 
more likely to be assodeted widi a 
TOC mix that teflds to deepen drtpeo- 
dency and dilute national control, 
weaken the options and bargaining 
power of the developing country, aad 
render the process of technology trans¬ 
fer and absorption more difficult. 

The foregoing enelysis higbll^iti 
scane important considerations which 
are germane to the formulation of 
industrial policy. Firstly, polides to¬ 
wards TOCs which are based on 
uniform treatment for eU or dlacrimi- 
netlon bated on import snbstitutlaQ or 
export promotion are defident in 10 
far os they do not caasdouily take into 
account the end uses of goods and the 
liatuiw of technology being imported. 
Secondly, most devciopingg naticas may 
be able to widen the optioni evellible 
to them in the choice of TOCs, in¬ 
crease national control and impsove 
their capedty for technology abtarptian 
if tiieir development itiatgy is design- 
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As irfl becodies haid fo got* 
OMGC triM hafder logel 

Oil prices have risen again. India’s need to 
find more oil has thus become even more urgent. 

And ONGC continues to be alive to its challenge. 

By widening its search and strengthening its 

efforts to get more oil—which is so dear, but not so near. 


Beaching newer 
depths 

By tha and of March 197B, 
ONOC had producad a total at 
63.4 million tonnai of crudo oil 
and eondanoata both onahora 
and olUiara—oaring tha nation 
conaidarabla lOraign axchanga. 
Production rata haa alroady 
raachad 8.9 million tonnaa par 
yoor and la axpoelad to tateraoM 
lorthar to 16S loimaa 
by 19831 

ONOC'i dtiUiag partonwBoa 
hoa boon irapraoara, loo t R ho* 
tin now dcniad a total M OMT 
3.370 km about tha dlalanaa 
batwoan Koahmir and 
Kanyakaaoii. Of tha 1683 ttolla 
diiilad by tha aad of Much l>m 
666 waia oH-booring and 111 
wra gaa-haaring, 


Oanam-flM 



once 

•I 



fletUng set for the 
challenge 

^fCC hds dnwn w gtnbitioun 
plant for tha futwra. Oaoloqical 
partlaa Marating in varioua 
parta of tha co untr y ara being 
weraatad from 14 to 18, and 
gaoj^yaical partiaa from 27 to 
37. Tha nombar of onahora oil 
wall drilling riga will aeon go up 
from 38 to 38 and oUhora riga 
from 4 to 6. Bzploralion aflorta 
win alao ba ataraad up during 
tha pariod 187^^ to 1962^ 


Cachar araaa of Amam, flta 
Godavari baain of Andhra 
^adaah and Aajaathiui will bw 
Uken up for axtanaiva 
exploration. 

OSthora, furthar azpleratiOA 
will conrinua in tha Bomb a y 
Ofithora ragmen, part of 
Andaman! Snail, Krlahna* 
Godavari, ICutoh, Sauraahtra and 
tha daapar parta of tha 
continantal ahalf. 
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blACMM : Saca4KNTATI0N OF TNCs 



«ubsii[i«ri«s 

MAjority own«d 
•ttb»idl«ries 

Joint ventures 
llln9rlty owned 
V^*^dleries 

cof^e^ration 

Licensing 

Representine the 
two ends of the 
■psetnia 


. '^ 5 *' 


m1 to loeet the fieeds of the inastes 
ntber than to augment elitist oonsump- 
ion.“ Thirdly, siooe the analyais of 
'!itl met go^s and the probing of 
pecific technologies are critical to the 
process of TNG negotiation and teiec- 
ion. there ia a atrong cate for atreng- 
hening the scanning and negotiating 
opacity of individual oountrlea. Macro 
i*vel policy atatements of a broad 
, lature are certainly necessary, but not 
tuificient to enable countries to strike 
iptimal lurgaitts with TNCb. In fact, 
here it considerable merit in leaving 
in element of flexibility in the state- 
nent of iKdicy while toughening op the 
>cgotiation and selection processes at 
■he micro level. Unfortunately, many 
ieveloping countries have the less 
desirable combination of rigid policies 
luoae negotiation and selection 
processes at the government level which 
veakens their position oei a cit TNCs. 

l^mouHc OpnoNH and SECteBNTATldh 
or TNO. 

The negotiating capacity and 
**'8“ning power of a developing 
nuntry will very much ds^nd on the 
'**8* of options it has in cboosing 
**uong TNCl h) developing a specific 
nduiir>- or importing a technology, if 
choice is limited to om ot 
wo TNCs. iti bargaining pomtioa wiD 


be weak. The advanced tedknology 
TNCs in any industry or© generally, 
few in number and have their origin 
in the must industrialised and poHUcallv 
powerful countries. The bargaining 
power that a developing country can 
have In negotiating with them will 
tend to l)e more linuted than with the 
nma mature ntienlcdt 

I NQi whose pc^pulatioo is larger. 

Wider options, however, d© not 
present themselves iinle^ countries 
are willing to consciously look for 
them. This calls for a systematic s^jrdr 
process that Is capable of generating 
infoimatlon on the relevant alternatives 
which a country could consider. A 
useful approach for this purpose is tu 
segcnieat the TNC pc^Emlatioa into 
categories by the criteria of degree of 
control, levels of technology and pfo- 
duotion pattern (see Diagram). The 
diagram shows the resulting tegements 
into which the entire population of 
TNGi will faiL The aegements are 
ducted as a series of steps. The 
osiooiated TNC control pr efer ences 
and types of mchnology and goods 
are indicated againat step. 

In the four segments of TNCb in 
this diagrani, w* find groups of TNCs 
which have distinctive features. At the 
top, there are the gient TNCs, 
generaUy based ia the most affluent 


and powerful countries. This is the 
segment to starch for the advanced 
technology TNCs which produce bi^ 
inconsv goodx. Obviously, this segment 
may be expected to resist national 
control as evidenced by its strong pre¬ 
ference for wholly owned subsidiaiiek. 
At the bottom, wt have t fdui^ 
Bagmen^ cooaUting of *developing 
countr>' TNCs* which can provide ooly 
mature tecfanologiea and products, but 
whose propeniity to control might be 
the lowest. In between lie the second 
and third segmenti of ‘middle power* 
TNCs and 'small’ TNCs." Though 
relatively new on the international 
scene, in several important respec^ta, 
these segments may sometimes be more 
advantageous for developing countries 
than the first segment of giant TNCk. 
The TNC propensity to control is 
depicted by the nux of institutional 
devices shown against each TNC seg¬ 
ment. 

It is interesting to note that deve¬ 
loping country TNCs (femrth segntent) 
may have tei^nologies which tend to 
l>e relatively less capital-intensive 
among the range of ti'cbnologies avail¬ 
able woridw'ide, having been filtered 
and adapted to fit the smaller sise ol 
markets and income U*vels of one deve¬ 
loping country or the other. Newly 
developing countries might find diet 
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the aojuUtkui and dbtMptiaD od iImm 
iiirlinnlnBlf ore mote mniwaWn thu 
that rf t*otaologi«i odered by dm 
dant TNCfc In nbort, ^lUe the*e 
couotilef find It to 

generate 'ippwiprinte’ tedinologlef on 
their own in the eerly itaiiee of their 
develoimieiit. the legment of develop¬ 
ing country TNCe could odor them 
acceee to the more ‘npptopeiato’ pirti 
of d>e global apectrun of tochnologiea 
currently available. 

Aa a country acana the opportunltiea 
available to It in the dUferent TNC 
scgmenta, It Improvea iti chancea of 
diversifying the sourcea of TNC origin. 
The rides of home country Inteeferanca 
associated with the giant TNOi from 
the largei industriallaed oountiioa can 
be reduced by seddng alteinatlvea 
from other TNC aegmenta (4, 3 and 4). 
Thus a country may not only vriden 
Ita <g>Uoiia> Init also increase the pro¬ 
bability of achieving greater national 
control, gaining access to inore appro¬ 
priate technologies and minimliing the 
risks of home country interference U 
it is effective in its search for viable 
alternatives by scanning the relevant 
TNC aegmenta. 

The search process of developing 
countries should be strengthened ao 
that they are able to identify end era- 
mine in depth the OH>artunitiea and 
alternatives available to them in the 
segmenta relevant to their obfectives. 
Generally speaking, the altenutivei 
available to a country ore bound to in¬ 
crease as its search efforti focus on the 
lower segments. He fact that the 
second, third and fourth aegmenta of 
TNCt have been esponding in recent 
years augers well for the devdoping 
countries. 

The search for wider options, in 
terms of the TNCs available to meet 
the specific requiremraits of devefoiung 
countries, has abo to be matched by 
the countries' ability to evaluate dm 
alternatives and assets the agoroprUta. 
ness and rvorth of the tedmologiea to 
Ire acquired. Individual entreprenenri 
niBy be incapable of performing this 
function or unwilling to perform it 
Irecause of the high costs, risks and 
the externalltiei involved. Such tedi- 
nical aaaeasments call for State inter¬ 
vention end in the case of amaller 
countries, tagional oo^rperetion might 
he the aiqrropTiate answer." Cleerly, 
there la a strong case for providing 
technical asalatance to countries ttfidw 
international aowicea for this pnrpoac. 
UNIDO end UNCTC have begun to 
I*^>vlde inch caaiatance. 


MourroaiNc IsavtaramT&TioH 

Irieqrective of the apedflo stnteipa 
adopted by developing countries, the 
task of monitoring aiu! controlling the 
hnpltiDentation of poUdea is important 
for all The mere prodamatlon of 
policies aod controls is no guarantee 
that they will be im^emented effec¬ 
tively. 

There are several reasons why a gap 
between proclaimed intentions and 
acUevtanenti might emerge in many 
countries. Fintly. oontrola miidtt exist 
on statute hooka, but no acrlous en- 
foacement in fact take place. A lack 
of political will resulting bean oolhi- 
slon between the political-buraaiuaatic 
elitee md TNCb mey thwart the pnbll- 
dsed intensiona of g ov er nm ents 
Secxindly, effective implsncntatlon may 
be weakened by the lack of a oo- 
ordinatod apmoach within government 
concerning TNC matters. Where 
multiple agencies are Invdved in the 
regulatory and monitoring proceaaes and 
there Ij no single focal point of 
govermrtent oontrd, an integrated view 
of TNQi cannot be developed even if 
a great deal of infennation is generated 
on their oondoct and operations. The 
problem here Is that infonnation is seg¬ 
mented and inter-agency rivaliiei and 
the absence of administrative systems 
to integrate data gathering, analysis 
and use weakens the govermnent'a 
ability to legtilate TNCs. Thirdly, It 
may be that the information required 
to monitor and regulate TNCs does 
not ezlit and the ability to design tin 
information system and make use of 
its outputs is relatively limited. Even 
if the political will exists and the 
admlniatrative system is keen cn 
implementation, in these drcunutanca, 
lack of iofeematkm will stand in the 
way of effective control. 

It ahoud be obvious that an infomu- 
tion system will be of no avail in 
oountriea where the political will to 
effectively operate the monitoring end 
regulatory processes in relatiaa to 
TNCs is absent. An information syitem 
caimot lie of much assistance also in 
cases where the basic problem Ilea in 
the organisational inadeiiuaciea of the 
government in monitoring TNC activi¬ 
ties. However, where the political end 
admlniatrative pre-requialtat for affeo. 
tiveneas exist, but the infonnatimi base 
is weak or data requirements are not 
articulated properiy, the regulatory 
procesi could be atrengthened by 
designing an appropriate infoimatien 
system. Befora sctfoui eSnts are made 
to develop an infotmatioo system in a 
country, the aatboiitlee coocaxned 


must aetiefy titemselves that the pre- 
requititea for ita proper utiUetHou 
eziat. 

IV 

CMdHiM 

A variety of cferts are under way 
at the intcmatuoal levd to stnngtiiaa 
the capability cf developing ooiiitrlaa 
in dealing with transnational corpora¬ 
tions whidi are a global source of tedi. 
nology, capital and management It la 
argued in this paper that while inter- 
natfonal proposala such as the adoptiaa 
of a code (ff conduct for TNCs are 
desirable, the crucial determinant ot 
.the effectlveneaa of host gove rnmen ts 
in dealing with TNCs will be their 
ability to fonnulate and implement 
deliberate and carefully worked out 
strategies in niation to TNOs, both at 
the pcdicy and negotiating levels. In 
this paper we have examined some of 
the first mder poKcy inues which 
deserve to be considered by developing 
countries wlucb already have or propoa e 
to have transactions witit TNOa in 
order to develop their industrial bate. 

The formulation of policies to war ds 
TNCs should be based on a oaitfol 
orchestration of the national objectivet 
relating to prodnetion, tedmology and 
control, and take into account die in^- 
genous strengtba and reeouices of the 
country and the likely strategies TNCs 
nilfdit employ. Our anelyais ahowa, 
firstly, that polidea towards TNCs 
which ore baaed on uniform treatmen t 
for ail or on conventional criteria audi 
B3 import substitution and export pro¬ 
motion are inadequate, and font time 
is a need to more consciously take into 
account the end uses of goods and the 
types of technology, being imported. 
Secondly, most develaping countries 
may be able to widen the tgitiofia 
available to them in the dtoiee of 
TNCt, increase national control and 
improve their capacity for tcdmology 
absorption if their devriopment strategy 
is designed to meet the needs of the 
masses rather than to augment eiitiat 
conamnption. Instead of depending 
only on giant TNCs from the advanced 
countries, developing countries will then 
be able to take advantage of techno- 
loglet from ‘middle power' ceantriea 
aod other devrioping oomitiiec which 
may have more appropriate ctanMna- 
tiont of tcchnologv', capital and manage¬ 
ment to offer end entail leas severe tlaka 
of external political preaaure and In- 
fitience. Thirdly, since the analysb of 
end uses and examination of qiecUo 
tcchoologies are critical elements is 
the process of TNC negotiation and 
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•election, there b ■ •trong case for 
itrengthenfaig the icaiming and nego¬ 
tiating capacity of developing ooun- 
triea. Ihere appean to be ooosidera- 
ble merit in leaving an element of 
flexibility in the statement of macro- 
bvel poUclei while stteogthenlng the 
negotiating sldib and selection pro- 
ceases at the micro level 
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Tbe Andean Oommott Market Pact 
is an example of this approach. 

18 The recent poUcv shifts in China 
have probably been influenced by 
such problema. The baaio question 
is whether a country aims at the 21 
development of Indlgenona tedino- 
lomes In all sectors or adopts a 
suective traroad consistent with 
its priorities and resources. 

19 We use the term TNC mix' to 
refer to the combinatton of ca^al, 
technology, management and marie, 
et access that a country seeks from 
TNCs. Ctoe country may sedc less 
of capital, more of advanced ted- 
nolofir and management while 
anothw may sedc a combination of 


mote cmital, mature taduulogy 
ud mstmt access ftom INOs. 

20 Thb b not to dsny flist TNCs 
may not be of mud assistaitce in 
meeting some important moM con. 
sumption needs; see Note 10. 

These catraories of TNOs have 
been defInM in the preceding sec. 
tion. Note that middle power 
TNCs include those from socialist 
countries also. 

22 Cotmtries may jointly oornmlssion 
studies of specific industries and 
sectors with a view to evaluating 
the options available in terms ol 
technologies and TNCb more sidted 
to their conditions. The findings 
may be dared and used as a bads 
for Individual negotiations. 
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^orid iTdbacco: Dynamics of Oligopolistic 

Annexationism 


Frederic F GUtanto 


TMs paptr examines the origins, role and remifioation of conglomerate oligopolistic power in world 
tobacco economy. THe power of the tobacco transnational conglomerates (TTCs) is such that many 
developed and underdeoeioped countries have been totally marginedised in the output and marketing deci¬ 
sion processes. Underdeveloped capitdist countries supply 55 p>er cent of world leaf tobacco; but their 
processed exports are almost non-existent, they have no influence whatsoever in the design, output and 
innovation of tobacco machinery, and their aggreg/ite receipts from tobcxxo are based almost exchtshely 
on the demand, response anfl marketing decisions dictated by the TTCs. 

Such an evolution of the political economy of tobacco is not unique; Us historic trends — global 
dominance by a handful of TTCs and relegation of peripheral economies to a dependent relationship under 
TTC hegemony — are common to a majority of the 25 odd commodities which dominate non-petroleum 
exports of the underdeveloped countries, likewise, the TTCs. too are not unique; in their effective crea¬ 
tion of barriers to new entrants by way of active non-price competition with each other, generation of 
■ massive surplus cash flows, cross-subsidisation into new product lines and the building up of mututd self- 
reinforcing relations with other transnational conglomerates, the TTCs represent the ultimate stage in the 
development of bligopblistic capitalism in the last qtiarter of the tiventieth century. 


rilE tiiiject at thli p«pa* If flia orlglii, 
role tnd rmiflcctloii of conilaiaerfte 
oliiopoUstic power wltUn the worid 
tobacco econom; entrenched on fonr 
self-reinfordns idllaii; a nutalvdy 
automated tedmology that ts an effec- 
tlve barrier to entry: aophlatlcated 
marketing tBchniqnea related to mtiltl- 
billion dollar adrertldng of corporate 
brands; finance capital; and crosi- 
subaidifition that bai ateadily eroded 
tobacco's relative ahaiea in global cor¬ 
porate 1 ^. Iti oligopolistic corporate 
structures math a q^tatlvely novel 
and definitlTe phase In the history of 
late capitalism, beyond the ardiaic 
derignation of *blg boslntss’ whose 
morphology has been vertical and hori¬ 
zontal integration. 

Our unit of analysia la the tobacco 
transnational conglomerate (TTC) that 
has emerged so conspicuously over the 
last two decades^ vAoet momentum 
shows no sign at deodaratlon. Its 
operational dirnat la ayraptomatic of 
the movement of contemporary oligo- 
roIiMic capitalinn in all economic 
sectors in bodi developed and under¬ 
developed legmenti of die intema- 
tional economy. 

Thsae corporata forces and their 
independent mannfsetaring and i—s 
trading ewtanilont ar« ([DaUtatlTdy 
different from the mythologised Ve- 
^preacntatlva* flxm of. neo-damlcil 
economici oanceptiigBa^ wMiin a 
competitive structure where tdlars 
are many, capital tequltements aie 
modest, a rn dhn en tat y teohnoifijy 
irtvaUa, non^soduet dKerantiatlao is 
iiaramoun^ and maifcM access aa a 


oorollary la not insupenble. In this 
realm, commodities of diveise adlen 
am essentially substitutable end. In 
further consequence, no seller has die 
leveiage to manipulate the price at 
which he sdls. In short, a utopian 
compeddve kingdom wfam market 
power if diffused, all piodncen aeU 
at an externally and obfeedvdy deter¬ 
mined price with the nirvana of price 
equilibrium attained wben maiginal 
cost and marginal revenue are equal. 
In brief and in sum, a model wUdi 
purported to exjdain what ihould have 
been happening tbeoretically but was 
not in f^ happening historically. Un¬ 
doubtedly, an degan^ but poverty- 
stricken theoretical edifice bad been 
scaffolded which bore no reladonahlp 
to the shifting oonfigoratloiis of com¬ 
moditised relations and their da» 
manifestadons, 

HBGEuomc Fosob 
Analysia .of the .self-popotuating 
hegemonic forces within the wodd 
tobacco economy requires atteatiou to 
the succeolve marketing stages from 
leaf production and manufactniing 
(with cigarettes accounting for over 
nine-tenths of total ontput) through 
Internatlanal sales and Shliqd^ to !»<>- 
ductloa and distribution of tobacco 
prodocta and of machinery for maUag 
them. These prodoctive-poimmaAet- 
ing atagea most be understood as an 
oiganically inter-related easetnbla in- 
crsasiogly emneihed Into non-tobeeeo 
commodity gronpe. 

vntbout and! a lystemle p er s pa c - 
tlve, the dynandoe of eoatfoananta 


operations at the domestic and glofael 
levels are inccmpicheniible. Aa with 
R J Reynolds, the compulsion to 
diversify was the corporate exprsarion 
of the immanent law of die Internal 
dynamics of capital accnmulation. 
‘Tltst having captnred one^hird of 
tbe US cigarette market", notes its 
centenary report, “the compeny could 
see a point of diminishing returns for 
growth potential". Second, signlficsnt 
cash wu being generated wUdi eouM 
be invested advantageously dsewhete. 
Conglomeration, that is tbe sdfeapmt- 
sion of corporate capital into non- 
tobacco operations, and global econo¬ 
mic annezationisiq, as its central fodni, 
is thereby die logical emanation of 
the system. It is tbe qnest for infinite 
expansloa within a finite e n v ir o nm ent. 
In the words of e US Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Finance, “In all Its product 
lines, the typical large US company 
reaches a market diare plateau beyond 
which further market developsnent 
may be too costly in relation to the 
returns. If it does not diveidfy, (le, 
does not conglmneTate), it must gene- 
rally be cmnent to grow no fsster 
than the coonomy in genernl. Bnt Ae 
reward system of American businesB 
makes it imperative to grow foster 
than tiiat. Some such growth can come 
via introduction of new products 
from resesrdi or from Doensbig odwis' 
rssearch. Acquidtiwi of other eoasp- 
nias offers additional imtendsl. Foralgn 
investment is a third way to grow, a 
way which is often tSttaper, poctiUy 
more profitable, and almays glamor- 
oui”. 
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The *rewanl tyetem’ le Utile more 
than a trite euphemiim for profit 
maxiniliation and the compnlaion to 
accmnnlate it the unique inth to aur- 
vival. Indrod, the three growth trajec- 
toriee noted by the Senate report are 
iatar^related. Multi-market and multi- 
product TTC penetratian are Uloftra- 
tive of the Intensified integration into 
the vrorld tobacco economy matched 
hy the shutdown or absorption of 
diidg Hnf autonomous firms within the 
detrdoped and underdeveloped capita¬ 
list economies. 

OUgopoUsdc annezationlsm and its 
conglometate complez must be seen In 
the Ustorlcal context of the last nine 
decades. Over time, the tobacco giants 
have became more highly product 
differentiated and self-reiaforclng, more 
intricately enmeshed with, and geared 
to, other commodity sectors In the 
w^d market, with spedfle behavioural 
patterns; demarcatioB of madtet fron- 
tieis, specific inodes of colluaive oon- 
duct, administered or poUtlcil prices, 
and the shift In capital ownetiUp from 
one nitioaal group to another. 

The CoepORSTB Pivot 

At present, tobacco manufacturing 
in foe developed and underdeveloped 
cepiteliet economies is dominated by 
seven giant TTOs: British American 
Tobacco Co (BAT), the Imperial Tobac¬ 
co Co (rrC), R J Reynolds (HJH), 
PblUp Morris (PM), foe South African 
cootmUed Rupert/Rerabrandt/Rothmans 
Group, Anserican Brands and Gulf and 
Wattem. Although endowed with 
formclly aeponte ourixinite itructures, 
BAT and ITC from foeir inception, 
havn certain common interlocks through 
Jaint ownership in aeveTal corporate 
bodies.* 

Tbe TTCa scale of (gterations can be 
glimpsed ftam global cigarette output. 
These corporations (minus Gulf and 
Wesfem which is one of foe world's 
leading cigar producers) account for 
more than 36 per cent of world out¬ 
put, a ihaia which outstrips 58 pet 
cent if foe centrally planned economies 
(CPE) ait exduded; and to nearly 80 
per cent if the CPEs plus the state 
monopediet are. These numbers are, in 
reality, much steeper since TTC brand 
foarea within tbe state monopolies (1 e, 
France, Japan, Italy, etc), and to a 
leaier extent in foe CPEs are exdided. 
Of m(^ aignlficanct has been TTC 
penetration into Q^s (including 
China) via exports, brand licensing and 
common production arrangements. 

In relative terms, the world tobacco 
industry is one of the most highly con¬ 


centrated of ell menufacturing Indus¬ 
tries. By four moior indicatoei — 
tales, total assets, net capltel meets 
and profits — the iruinatTy in tbs ITS 
lanka taoond onfofilppad en|y by fou 
aiituDiobile industry. Suggesthse of this 
massive concentration is tbe idatlve 
market ihores In foe US dgaiette 
market with R J Reynoldi, Pbilip Mao¬ 
ris, Brown and WiQiamaon (a wfaolly- 
uwned BAT affiliate) annexing 75 per 
cent of the market. With Ajnailcan 
Brandt thrown In this figure aoati to 
almost 88 per cent fTeble 1). 

Cmaa SuasimaATSxc 

Global concentratfon hai becoma 
even more conspicuous by BATk an¬ 
nexation of Lorillaid’a foteraational 
cigarette operations for $ 82 mlllioo 
involving the tekeover of sorb pre¬ 
stigious iiroprletary brands as Bent. 
Likewise, nUIip Morris has bought out 
Liggett and Myers entire foreign 
cigarette operations for $ 106 million. 
These lununits of concentration within 
the cigarette iadnstry haws been part¬ 
nered by croas-sufasidiiatlon to an un¬ 
precedented degree in the last twenty 
yesia; piodlgkrusly speeded up in the 
last ten. 

Such cross-tubsidlaation involves foe 
mass deidoyinent of capital siphoned 
from one profit center to another to 
acquire, ultimately, onfottsied coniml 
over other industries. "When the 
system becomes global", write BotneR 
and MuUer, "tbe parent company can 
shift inofits throu^ transfer pddng, 
‘pioflt Joan iw^pa’ and other aoconat- 
ing miracles on a worid wide scale, 
cross subsidising its various opetaflons 
with the profits of others”.* Centralisa- 
tion and concentration of capital is 
therefore not adventitloas bnt endemic 
to the sy.stem. Thus, at a certain point 
in time 'foe profit centers' oa they are 
corporately designated fuse to beoome 
mutually scli-reinfoicing. Survival of 
an oligopolistic conglomerate ii thus 
predicated on management's unwaver¬ 
ing conunitment to infinite expansion 
exemplified in ever larger market 
shaivt. 

With such species of oligopolistic 
structures there is no single oooceatra- 
tlon iiulsx which minors its pervasive 
i n flue no e on market befaavioiir; nor tna 
there be, faiasmufo as the tbe TTCi 
conunodity product boondaiies have 
become blurred since they lie astride 
a broad multitude <d product mackefi. 
The 'tobacco' industry, aa cpltamised 
hy the TTCs, now stteddlei throng 
croM-enhsidlaatlon ifonoet foe eDtlre 
spectrum of modem industry, trans- 


portatioa, and ptantatfon egri- 

cultuie. 

The following indnstriei taveal foe 
staggering ifolqnity of fodr ciocs- 
subsidiietions: pufp end PW, paper¬ 
board, folding certooB, hook motfoei. 
alooboUc and distilled beverages, 
department atoiee and anpermarbata, 
coemetica, toUetrlaa, inanranoe and fin¬ 
ancial services, pipeline coastmctioo, 
refinery and foemical conttmotioa. oil 
and gu drilling equlpaxnt, oafomo- 
tive and aviation spare parts, public 
safety control systems, industry pro¬ 
cess control eyttems, metalworking 
presses, moulded plastics, iron and 
steel castings, heat transfer cempooenta 
construction and builfong products 
dog food, raw and refined cane sugar 
tranaportatlaD and distribution ol 
bananas, dtras, fruits and vegetables 
mining enterprises covering titanium, 
chrome, iron ore, uranium, coal, gold 
platinum, asbestos, manganeae, fiuon 
par and zinc, petroleum exploration 
oil refining end marketing, breweries 
food Industry, optical goods and aer, 
vicee, real estate, residential construc¬ 
tion, dnema fllnu, television, eater- 
talnment, lecorda, textiles and append 
watch-making, proprietory drugs, etc 
Ineluctably, the product range of an¬ 
nexations will move forward. 

H J Rei/noUti In 1870, e new hold 
Ing company, R J Reyiailds faiduatiiei 
was spawned wifo tbe Reynolds tobaccr 
company becoming e fully-owned sub¬ 
sidiary. The new holding ocxnpany wai 
not "a sign of decreasing faitereit ir 
our tobacoo enterprises. Bather, it la r 
sign that our dlveiie aubsidiaiy In¬ 
terests have matured to tbe itegc 
where they stand aa fully-fledged mem¬ 
bers along with tobacco”. Adoptini 
‘‘an unrestricted approach toward] 
diveisificatiou", foe centenary t^ort d 
the company notes, "Reyndds naivac 
into eutln new areas — shipping anc 
petroleum on foe theory that it "■«»!« 
senae, when appicpriate, to apply oaah 
to any strong well^tabUshed busi¬ 
ness''.* It would be difficult, in the 
universe of coipoiate literature, to un¬ 
earth a more condae rathmile ol 
congloiiierate annexationism. 

In 1970, the Macdoiuld Tobacoc 
Company of Coiuda (wifo 22 per cam 
of foe OanaiHan market) becum tfai 
exduslve dlitribntor of RJR dgtiettei 
in 1874. In abort order, the Sfanox 
Cigar Company, Canada’s aeoDod big¬ 
gest dgtr manufacturer, was bou^ 
out Wifo foe acqulaltioa of Macdo- 
nald’a, Canada's dgarette Indnsby ii 
now d omfa ia t ad fay throe non-Contdiai 
TTCs; Imisco (a Joiiit holding «n«e . 
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Domestic 

Export 

Total 

Per Gent 
of US 
Merimt 

R J Reynolds 

i9afi 

22.4 

221B 

328 

MiUip Morris 

lea? 

27.5 

188£ 

268 

Brora 6c WilBsmson 

96.7 

6.7 

102.4 

15.7 

American Brands 

79.6 

4.0 

83.6 

13.1 

Lorrillard* 

53.8 

3.8 

57.7 

88 

Liggett Group** 

21.T 

,5.1 

268 

3.6 

All others 

OA 

0.1 

OA 



Soum: Tobacco Baportrr. lanuaiy 1978. 

*A division of tibe Loewi Oorpotition. 

**FutiaUy owned by the Biqiert/Ilpnhrandt Group. 


peny of BAT and Imperial), H I Hey- 
nolds and Bothmans. Ita breakthrough 
in the digopoUitlo food indniby «ii 
even more stunning with nlea of its 
food subsidiary Jumping from $30 
million in the mid^slxtiei ,to $2S0 
million in 1076. However, oorponte 
strategy dictated further aggrandisement 
of an already large agil.fansineas am- 
ccm. "What the BJR food company 
needs, Reynolds eiecutives beUeve", 
wrote husineta Week, “is not only new 
blood in the management tasks but 
some new products that csn probably 
best be bought from outside — and 
which would give the cg)eration the 
‘critical maos' to come vp against big¬ 
ger competitors like FiUsbury in tbe 
national markets”.' That ‘critical mass’ 
has been satisfied — momentarily — 
by the annexation of Del Monte, (one 
of the world’s agri-business leviathans 
and a hegemonic force in the world 
banaiu economy) for $621 million by 
mld-1978.* 

To smash into the worid shipping 
market, toigrlng $ 100 billion yearly, 
the world’s largest containerised freii^t 
operaticms, the Sea-Land Service (and 
the innovator of this levotutJonary 
mode of transpmtation) was appropila- 
ted at a cost of $ 830 million. The next 
seizure exhibitsd the ssnM oonrpulslve 
logic of its predecessor. After acquiring 
Sea-Land, it bought out the A me ri can 
Independent Oil Oosnpkny (Aminoll) in 
a move allegedly geared to meet the 
full fuel demands of Its fleet. Its main 
source of fuel oil, thus far, has been 
the divided zone between Euvrsit, 
Saudi Arabia and Inn, where It parti¬ 
cipated in the Iranian oonaortinm. In 
additica to West Asia, otiahace and 
offshore explorations are underway on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 
Gulf of Alaska, Gulf of Mexico, North 
Sea, Paraguay, Guatemala, Spain and 
Indonesia.' It remains to be seen what 
specifically new aectonl directions omi- 
glomente annexationlsm is likely to 
qpring ewer tbe next five years; but 


what remaliu Indubitably fixed is that 
the mcanentum cannot be halted 
despite tbe Irritsiits anti-trust legisla. 
tion. 

British American Tobacco: With 
total sales exceeding £6.6 bUlion* 
BAT remains the wodd’s ‘tobacco’ 
giant and third largest British indus¬ 
trial corporation. When the BAT and 
ITC spheres of Influence agreement 
(Srptember 1902) was alleged to have 
been temiinated in 1S72, it was 
decided, in the woeds of BATs diair- 
inan, that they intended by "all legal 
means, to arrange our affairs so that 
we don’t compete with each other 
with identical brands in the same mar¬ 
ket”. In addition to such naarket shar¬ 
ing, tbe two continue to experience 
intimate corporate togetherness, as 
seen in Imasco in Canada, the Molina 
machine company and Mardon’s Pack¬ 
aging International. 

At present, its incursions in retail¬ 
ing and wholesaling (via International 
.Stores, F J Wallis and Pricerite) give 
it a 4-5 per cent control of tbe UK 
retail grocery market. In the United 
States, Clmbel Brothers and Saks Fifth 
.4venue* together with the Kohl Cor¬ 
poration have added marketing power 
to ita high fasUoo and department 
atorea, os has Horton done in West 
Germany. Its perfumery, coanetics, 
toiletries and aldn cate products are 
manufactured in 38 countries. The 
1976 aiuiexation of Juvena, one of the 
largeit Swiie cosmetic transnatioasls, 
has blazed new geographical horizons 
in Switzerland, West Geimany and 
Anstralla. More recently (June 1978), 
adding to Ite paper eiqpire it ibeoibed 
the Applctm Favors DivUlon of NCR 
oorporatloa for £ 153 miillon (Ihble 2). 

Imperial Tobacco Compsng : As wllh 
other tobacco conglanerates, ITC (vrith 
over 00 per cent of the UK cigarette 
market) ii swiftly diversifying into food 
and beverages. OtM of its largsst en- 
nexatioos, tite UK Courage Brewing 
group in 197S, wii a decisive step in¬ 


NfWsbet ingiy 

to retelling as wdl brewing sad whole. S ; 
"ling Its six minnfacturing diviaioiie., V 
Include poultry, pouhry breeding mid' f ^ 
eggs, frozen foods, fidi, potato daps' 
and other varied product lines. The 
1978 takeover of the J B Eastwood' 
eggs and poultry group (£ 38 millioa)' 
gives nC a third of tbe UK 
broiler chicken market end leadership 
in tbe egg and turkey marloets. Its 
penetniion of the UK catering trads 
triggered prior to World War 1 ap¬ 
pears to have alaokened, readily under-' 
standable in view of its already firm' ‘ 


grip on the distributive trade. 

Philip ilorrit: Metketing expansion',, 
has been snstsined, notably in Europe,' 
West Asia and A&ico, with gniwtii' 
stemming from annexation of national 
cigarette companiea, plant ospawioni 
and liotnsing agreemeuts, with the' 
latter amiming the atoncUrd patteni| 
for the tobacco oligopoly n a wfaolt.' 
In Eastern Europe and China, TTC, ' 
licensing poUdea haws become a ladtl-i 
millioit dollar market. Consumer attne-j 
tion for TTC brands in the CFEs is. 


I 


f 


I 
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immense due to ermilation of capita-| 
list modes of coniumptioo and tha^ 
fouritt Indnatiy. In duut «r**^ Ih*' * 
PM brand produced in Moacow acconrt-iatsT 
ted for 1.4 per cent of qnaUty dgarettn I '.. 
markets in the USSR. The depth of! i 
PMs salient Is best seen in Italy, whose | 
a state tobacco moovdy exiata. AHe-' , 
gelber, the TFCs carv^ out over t; j. 
third of the Italian market, with FMa • 
share bring almost three quartOra off,-'' 
that. XU 

Certainly, the staggering growth ef. M 
lids (nstional and internatioaal) f 
cigarette bnsiness has been nailed by ;' 
Its equally wei^y crosa-snbsidiaaaiaBii, i 
notably lb penetration into tiie beer, « 
and beverage Industry. Tbe lakeover 
of the Miller Brewing Cempeny in a, 
1970 beers the classic hallmark of ^ 
highly successful eross-subsidtsstien 
moving from seventh to second pod- 
thn in tbe US beer indnstiy.w Envioy. 

Ing the trsdltionsl marketing nrasde of 
the cigarette industry and with net 
proTib two aiul a half ♦*»»«»« the 
brewing indiatry's leader, Philip Mot- ) 
ris approech called for alidng up the 
US brer market into demand se 0 iMntt> 
generating new products and packages, 
spedfledDy for time lepnaenti, *’■"*■ - 
then spending with abandon fo pto-i 
duce them”. 


By 1980, Miller n-ill have allocabsl 
more than $ 850 million to plant ea- 
paibion, in addition to the oiigiiial 
acquisition of $227 millian. The fawBc ■ 
of these investments flowed fron t j' 
tobacco profits. The upehot Is tiiat over 
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Thtpr^iet WM BHEL’t BaOar 
Plant in nrueM. Th* ehilltnae 
wai n Gombina UsMins 

•Hiciancy with aconoiny. Tha 
reault: wliHa providing tuparioi 
IlghlSng, wa tavad 140 uotta of 
power ovary hour. 

Wa aehiavad thia by Inttaliing 
lha 1000 Watt High fhattura 
Mercury Vapour Lamp. A ravolu- 
tionaiy light aotirca that providos 
high lighting levala at a low 
energy coat. 

Inthiatiial lighting ian't all 
phyaiea. Economy ia an important 
cona l dar a t l on too. That'a why. 
whan you plan your lighting, 
you naad the advica of axparta. 
UOEC. Tha Lighting Oaaign and 
Enginaaring Cantra. 

Through IntaHlgant planning 
end aapart teamwork. LiDEC 
illumlnatad BHEL'a Bollar Plant 
Saving axpanaiva artaigy. 



Iladueing tha maidnuBi damand 
on a l a etnea i toada. Improving 
iUuniinanea lavait. And cutting 
down on mainlananea ooala. 
■wtr* - ■ 



BMet'a da/iar Ptent m TIMM. 


BHEU Tiruchl. la ioat ona g( 
LiDECt auocataful pralaota. 
Othara inehida AUrid Harbatt 
Bangalora; Uniim Carbi^ 
Calcutta and Guaat KaanWHIiaiML 
Calcutta. 

Tha wodd of lighUng daaign 
and anginaarino la a apaoiallaad 
aphara. Tha next tbna you 
eonaidat Induatrlal lighting, 
conault LiDEC. Tha axparta with 
an intamatlonal data bank 
of knowladga. 


LiDEC 

For 25 years 
we've been 
ri^t about ight 
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Thebknprbit 
that saves 
powerby 
the hour. 
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Aim 

Ttatnover 

(nm£) 

Par 

cant 

Vtoiaet 

Tfaaover 

(ma£} 

Per 

Cent 

US and Canada 

1,700 

25 

Tubacoo 

43i74 

67 

Latin America 

U510 

28 

Retail 

1,412 

21 

Enrope 

\m 

10 

Paper 

860 

10 

UE 

1,104 

16 

Onsmatics 

117 

2 

Asia , 

388 

6 

Other acUvitief 23 


Africa 

358 

4 




Auriralaiia 

41 

1 





6,870 

100 


6,676 

100 


jie lut dscade the number ct btewen 
idummeted from 118 to 4S, and 1* 
doted to jdmmoet itUl {urtber by 1860. 
According to Buiituu Wmk (Novem- 
Imt 8, 1678), *nilt ii bound to create 
nub overcapacity pha beated oon^e- 
dtioo that the ntanbefs of bieweia 
unild be reduced from 48 today to 15 
by 1860, putting ahnoit 00 per oatt of 
ifae marimt Into the handa of five eom- 
ponka" that bloated their maitet ibaie 
from 53 to 00 par cent between 1871 
ind 1676. Philip Morria haa imw re¬ 
cently abattered aU ita previout take¬ 
over reoorda by oppropriatlan of the 
Seven-Up aoft drloka company for 
I SIS million whidi now puta it fa the 
congietitlve cocl^t of auch global 
congfameratea oa Fqal-Cola and Coca- 
Cola. 

Gulf and WeHam : TUa corporate 
giant (now OOtfa <m the Fortuaa inaga- 
dtu'a 500 liat) perhaps exempUSea par 
excellenoa the growth of conghmiente 
tower, nnpiecedented fa the annala of 
corporate hlatory. In two decades its 
■ales rocketed from $8.4 million in 
1668 to around ( 4.3 billion In 1878, 
and ita labour force from 500 to around 
110,000, CbnsoUdated Qgar (one 
the world's leading cigar corporations 
with about cne-tbird of the US mar¬ 
ket) la the tobacco aim which is a 
sub-group of Its oontunWT and agricul¬ 
tural prodnot groig) embraoca a trifling 
three per cent of global salea. Conao- 
Udated dgats haa now globaliaed ita 
maricetlng opetationa of its Sponiah, 
Dntih and American cigaia in about 
100 oonntriea. 

Evocafive ia Culf and Weatem'a 
org wil at ti onal atmetnra eanbaaoing pin« 
mafor prodnet graf^ (eaA with their 
multi-miUlaa dcdlar aub-groi^): leiaure 
time, finandel aetvieea, oonaomer and 
agrioulfanal pmdnctt, appaid prodneta, 
taper and bnilding prodneta, antnmo- 
dva replaeemant parta^ manutaetoring, 
natnial raaoiftoes. A meta tevantoiy ot 
dwae ganeial corpotate gronpa faila, 
l>owtver,u to dJaoIoae dialr iddqnity 


within specific luoduct gioupe, Ibe 
Idsnre group, for exampk, includes 
. Faramount Picture^ t^ Mtdiaon 
Srpiaie Garden Corporation, Faramount 
Television, dnema International Cor¬ 
poration (which la lha iotenational 
marketing arm of Paramount, Univer¬ 
sal and Metro-Goldwyn-Mtyer), Fara- 
mount’a Famous Music Corporation 
(which publishes and promotes aoirgt 
and sheet music), Famoua Flayers Limi¬ 
ted (which operates about 2S5 tiseatiei 
with nearly 400 icreena in Canada and 
some 35 theatres with more than 60 
screeiu in France); and Simon and 
Schuster, one of ^e world’s leading 
publlshera. The scale srf Its diveniBca- 
tion is clearly delineated fa plantatfasr 
agriculture (notably sugar) where it ia 
oue of the biggest corporate lufa- 
ownera fa the Amedcas, In the Domi¬ 
nican Republic alone ita l«wthnMtng« 
enocanpiia eleven per cent of the aral^ 
area. 

CoNCLQuaiuTE PKaspEcnvxs 

The pervasive ramification, crou- 
subaldiaation and dimenaiona of the 
TTCs welded to a mnltiplidty of their 
corporate ettilbufes of which Culf and 
Waatem is lepreaentatfve, illnminea 
the difficultita that must baaet any at¬ 
tempt — within flw inherited piu p mly 
frasnework — to track and control 
their nitiioatl and global opetatiosm. 

As is to be ej^eoted, control of TTCa 
complex marketing techniqoas if well 
beyond ttw powsr of meet — If not aU 
— underdeveloped capifallst eoonnwiiea. 
Culf and Westmi'i atmctnie belongi 
to a corposate veoiaa ttmt have atm 
bafiled and overawed certain prlvata 
lector US Inveatmeot inalyiti. Com¬ 
menting on the US government Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission's in- 
'veatigation of Culf 4nd Weatem'a 
alleged eoooomic malpcacticet. It wta 
noted *thBt if the SEC inveaUgilion 
haa done nothing die it baa atdmd qj) 
a aoepdeina that tome in tbe invast- 


- " v ’’ ^paaU thaiiiber Angcnt 

ment oommuttity have had iboot Gsdf ' 
and Weatem, a faalfag foitiicd in tha ' 
pait by Iti gabbling up of osia com p a n y ; 
after mother. Many inv es tme nt touaaa 
do not even have inalyati hdlawliig 
the company regularly because its ^ 
strucittce — 170 unite in ei^ dif etan t 
industrial groigis — ia so coenpiax".** 

Such ‘soqiticlam’ (taowevsr that notien 
may be ootntrued) is misplaced in the ^ 
context of ^obal oonglomerats oligo¬ 
poly, in gasiesral, aitd of the TTCs, in 
paitleular. phr fram being abemtiona 
from an idealiaed cesnpetitive noim, , 
it remains the impIacaUe end iiiever- ' 
tible extmslcm of tha ^obal capital [ ■! 
accumulation pioeeaa, notably from the , 
advent of the sixties. , 

In the US, six major oligopolistic j 
annexations in 1677 raqulied cspltsl ' 
sums each in excess of $ 300 mlDioa. | 
Most significant was that dscy naeea. . 
sitited paying higher pramimaa R—n . 
ever. According to Fortunt (May 8, ' 
1978), "Historically, tender ctmt J 
have been made at prices averaging j 
around S5 per cent above the market ■ 
value ot the target atodm. Reonitly, l 
the premiums have been averigtag ^ 
more than 60 per cent, and the con- ! 
teited deals have been even hotter, 

The average praninm in the ten S lOO- ^' . 
■rallion-plus oonteats last year (1876) ] 

was more than 80 per cenP*. ; 

HmToaacai, Boon I j 

Tbe quickened tempo of capital edn- 
ccnlration and centraliaatfan, ttie aOo- 
cation of world spheres of iofluenoe 
witnessed so blatantly in tobacco masm. * 
facturing at the turn of our century, 
must be scrutlnlied-against the rise of - 
tbe capitaHst corpentions, wuhrinad 
in tbe invention of cepitalicm’a a u p r e m e 
legal expression, the bdding oompaisy, 
between 1875 and 1614. 

Whereas there weiu only two or 
three giant (product-apecialiaed) cespo- 
rations with assets scaling S 500 
in 1906, in the ensuing decades, sixe, 
diveislfiretlon and conglomeration grew 
apace. In his ttstisnony before the 
US senate oo corporate growth and I 

secrecy, William Mueller pinpointed: , 

In contiast, by flm first quarter of ' 
1971, there were 111 industrial cor¬ 
porations with assets of S 1 bUhoa 
ur more and nearly 200;000 partner¬ 
ships and pnipiletoiaUps togtgad in 
manufsoturing. Theae 111 coipotsu 
tioos held at least 51 per cent of dw ' 
assets and 56 per cent of the prefitl ' 
of all corixitations engaged primarily 
in manufactuiing; tha 333 corpora- ' 
tions with assets of $ 500 miUlaa or 
more account Cor folly 70 per cent 
of all indintrial assets, cxdnding < 
their nonpconsdidattd bafahnfi. b- 
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deed, by 18TO, die two hrgert iadiii- 
trUl oofponitioiib alone bad nlea of 
nearly $ 40 bilUon iriiicb ia abont af 
great (in oonitant ddlaia) u dioae 
. of tbe over 200 k 000 maimfaeturing 
eatrJilUhmenti operating in 1800.^ 

Coiioentntian in (be UK ia no baa 
dramatia The largen 100 Bnu in 
tetma of net output in manufacturing, 
which oompriaed a rdatively afable 
abare of manufacturing (2244 per cent) 
between the early 1020 i and the late 
lB40t (inching up to 27 per oent by 
1953) witneaaed tbelr abate apurt 
abarply to over 40 per cent by 1070 — 
an industrial atmctnre abeedy more 
concentrated than that of the US.** 
Jamea Buchanan Duke (1857-1025), 
founder of American Tobacco Company 
(ATC), BATa first Oiainnan of the 
Board, grasped the madoeting hnpUoa- 
tioiia of vertical integratioa as pioneer¬ 
ed by Standard Oil: ‘Tf John D Boo- 
kefeller can do what he is doing in oil, 
why should 1 do not do it in fobacooP*^ 
Indeed, Standard Oil provided tbe 
technical, inspiratkmal and managerial 
blueprint for the build-np of ATC, and 
~Taced its board of direotors. The 
jeneaia of die American Tobacco Oom. 
pany in 1800 now o pened the count¬ 
down to tbe modem TTC. 

In less than two decades tbe con- 
tcmporary worid tobacco economy as 
we know it had burgeoned with ATC 
oeooming synonymoua with the Tobooco 
IVuat that dominated the q^certtre of 
hat stage. Badiet than (deed in a 
dller trade war, ITC and ATC entered 
nto the hlsiorio cellusion of Septem- 
rer, 27 1002 or, in tbe words of 
[ B Duke "a deal with Britiih tnarm- 
'actureta covering the worid”, l^Vom 
his encounter, BAT was ooeoeived. 
Division of global mrufceta atemmtng 
rom the world apheraa of inflnenee 
deal’ fuelled ITCa expanalan. Nor did 
hii rate of capital accumulation taper 
iff with tbe US Supreme Court dlvei- 
Iture ef ATC in 1911. ATCa market- 
ng techniques were now to be unlver- 
alised. 

In several ways, the intrioate web of 
eatriodve practices related to re-sale 
irice maintenance and trade discounts, 
nanhlnery rights, maricet sharing 
rrangementa with BAT, retailers’ dis- 
ilaya and loyalty boaneet rrmsbroomed 
D tbe inundate yean ahead, aa the 
Irltiah Monopoly Commiatioa cfeaiged.* 
n 1008, Imperial envdcped anrand 47 
er cent of tobaoco trade in tbe UK 
larket; by 1015, 63 par cent of total 
rade in dgruettea and tobaixo, and 
1 per eent of the UK cigarette 
larket. 

The contemporar)’, humming np by 
le US induitrial ccmmiaaiaaen of 
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ATCa monopoliitic conduct gra^cally 
daplata tbs suoceaaive stages of oon- 
aoUdatlon in tbe two de ca dei of its 
existence, end bean . eo mpa r iaon with 
oonglomerate prafileration in the sixties 
and seventief. 

The history of the Tobacco ComU- 
nation thus prese n ted shows plainly 
that tbe leading purpose of tbe men 
who have oontroUad it bat bem to 
dominate the tobacco industry. They 
started out by prwrftnally monopoli^ 
ing the cigarette bnalncaa. With tbe 
great prcllta derived from that 
source they carried on a itr^uous 
competitive fight in the plug iudust^, 
wht^ ultimately forced tbe l e a d i n g 
competing manufactures into combi¬ 
nation mth themselvea. Thia secur¬ 
ed for the Combination a dominaut 
position in the manufacture, not only 
of plug, but of amoidug tt^cco. 
Soon alter, the oombinatlan in the 
suuff industry was brought about, and 
gubsequeutly a combination in the 
cigar industry... A significant fea¬ 
ture of any 01 the acqulsitioiis of the 
Combination, particuiarly during the 
period Irom 1W)2 to lOM. is tbe fact 
that they were made secietiy and 
diat the Americau Tobacco Company 
interests as loog as possible, cooceal- 
ed their control, contmning to 
operate the concerns as though in¬ 
dependent and often using them as 
a special instrument for attacldog 
the business of genuine cumpetitora 
... Aside iron! concerns engaged in 
tobacco manufacture, the ATC. and 
to a leas extent the other affiliated 
comliinationa have, particularly xiuce 
IHOO, acquired control of nuuiy con¬ 
cerns engaged in enterprises cootri- 
Imtory to tobacco manufacture. Con. 
cerns thus brought under tbe control 
of the Combination include many 
engaged in the wholesale or retail 
diatribution of tobacco products, seve¬ 
ral producing leaf toliacco in Cubs 
and Puerto Rioo, a number which 
make packages and materials oth« 
than toliacco. several which exploit 
patents for inadiinery or manufacture 
machinerv for the use of toliacco 
factories 1 .. .i* 

Such control stemming from the 1902 
agreement and beftwe was to be ex¬ 
tended to the distribution circuits of 
the tobaoco oligoprdy as a whole and 
was not to be ATfi exclusive preroga¬ 
tive. Nor rlid ATCs ilisaohition 1>>’ the 
US Supreme Court in 1011 break the 
tempo of economic concentration.*' The 
intricate web of restrictive practices of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company related 
to re-sale price maintenance and trade 
diicoonta, machinery rights, market 
abering arrangemesti with BAT retail- 
eta, retailers' displays and loyalty bomi- 
aet muahioomed in the Immediate 5 'eare 
ahead, as the British Monopolies Com¬ 
mission noted. In 1003, ITC controlled 
around 47 per cent of tobacco trade in 
the UK market By 1910, its share 
spurted to 58 per cent; in 1915, 63 per 


cent of tbe total trade In cigarette!’ 
and tobacco; and 71 per cent In clga- 
rettea alone. Perhaps none of tlWi f ' > 
mnri cettng stratagcms deployed by Im-i 
perial so luminously exhibited its cor¬ 
porate anatomy aa its standard market-i 
ing contract which, in all baiic easen-' 
tials, is still in force and merits full' 
quotation.** 

I, THE undersigned, hereby, 
roqueat you to admit me to the bene- 
hl oi your custonicES' bonus sebema • 
and m consideration ot your aa 
tluiug 1 will during the contmuancs , 
ot ihe subjumed agreement stock 
your bonus-bearing goods and dis¬ 
play them protmncctly and efiectivei/ . 
lu my windows and elsewiierc in roy 
premises, and will zeserve tor them 
at least fifty per cent ot tbe sluts in 
Automatic Machines for the sale ol { 
bjbacco soods on iny premises to 
lar as me nature ot luy bustnen 
perunts and make aU proper and 
reasonable «^orts to extend the salt 
ol your tfoods and to promote youi ^ ^ 
mterestSv and will cuntorm in every 
Inspect to your prices aud terms (so 
iar as applicable to my purchases) as 9 
set iortii in out Vvhoiesate and Ketad \ 
Schedules respct^iveiy» and in youx 
Conditions of Sale or otherwise iroo^ j 
time to time in lorcc. and 1 will not ^ 
knowingly scU or supply directly ot ? 
iuclirectiy goo^ bought from you ic i 


ujiuaavwkt/ -- , -• 

auy person, firm, or company whdj 

. _a._ t--a. - 


does not confirm in every respect 
our said prices and terms, nor to an> . 
person, mm or company alter iccoiv- | 
mg notice ot iniuruuuon that yoc 
have rtf used to supply your goods tc , 
such a iM-rsoii, linn or company. 1 |j 
will at all times pertorm the fOt»v. ' ‘ 
going stipulations until you or r,|| 
shall by lourteen days previous notictqggl 
ill writing detetiinik’ ihis agreciuent li 
and I will irom tune to time, if re- U 
qiiired by >’uu, dielare that 1 havt ^ 
jierfiiniH'd the said stipulations as i 
condition ol lut- receiving aiiv pay- , 
iiieiit or bonus- ' , 

The certificate ot >€«ir .\iiditon 
upon all questions necessary for as- ^ 
ccTlaining the iiomis iiayaiiie to uu ^ 
is to lie attepUtl ics final. ^1 

.\iTiiomiATiow OF Tfihnoiocv 

Another keystone ot the arch of ‘The' 
Tobacco Tnist Power', and subsequently 
the world toliacco nianufactiiring oligo. 
polv, was the darriing technical gtrldec ^ 
between 18S1 and 1906 with the in- ' 
cluctable ilrop ot the laUinr force. Ir 
one day, the first Bonsack machine' 
pniduc'ed as much as 488 skilled wor¬ 
kers could produce. in the 1870i’ 
labour costs were around 96 cents pci' 
thousand cigarett«; by the mid-1890!' 
they had shriveiieil to 8 cents. In the 
early 1890s ATC .niiiiired a controlUn* 
interest in the IViiisack Machine Com-- 
pany to lie folhiwed li> an iniptissivt 
array of conquests of other leadiag j 
tobacco engineering Bmit. ’ 
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COME CLOSER TO THE WORLD OF 
TV ENTERTAINMENT 


introduces 



'AMPLIFieS 

AiAiA .A A A. Aw 


AnotlMr braakthrough from Talarama—tha 
TV spacialiata; 

Talaraina't unique TV Boottar Amplifiar TELEREACH 
ia daiignad to make talavttfon viawina poatibla in 
fringe araaa. 

TELEREACH offara 6 aupar-aUr faaturaa: 

4r Telaraach amplifiaa weak aignale to feed tha required 
•ignal level to the TV input—to give deer, noitO' 
free recaption in placee normally too diatant for TV 
viewing. 

if Telaraach givaa you 'peaked' amplification for any 
apecific channela you raquira. depandino on your 
location. ^ 

if Taieraach ia tha reault of advanced raaaarch 
by people who know all about TV'a. 
if Telaraach ia backed by Talarama'a 
expertiae and know-how, and built with 
qualit/componanta to meet exacting 
atandardaof performance. 
if Telaraach ia the only booatar amptWar 
manufactured by TV apaciallaiB. 

TELEREACH- 
a apacial TV aocaaaory 
from tha TV apaeiallata I 


AwaUable with all laadino TV daalata. 



T«l«rama (India) Linritad 

P/t. Taiaula Road, Calcima 700063 







Tabu 3: IWra m OcAxcm 
Macome OmruT, 1881-1976 


Manufac- 

tunr 

Year Modal Output 

PW 

Minute 

(qnmber) 

Boniack 

1881 Original 200 

1899 BnW 500 

Bontack 

Molina 

1927 Mark 1 1,000 

MoRbi 

1961 Mark 5 1,250 

Molina 

1965 Mark 6 1,600 

Molini 

1072 Mark 8 34X10 

MoUns 

1976 Mark 9 5,000 

Sourcf: 

Trade Sourcei, 

Tablb 4: 

: R J RCYNOLDa TOAAOOO COM- 

t>ANri AnvxiriisiNG Costs as Pm Can 

or 

Nrr Eabnincs, 1925-1940 

Year 

Per Cent of 
Met Bandnga 

1925 

40.0 

1926 

67J 

1927 

67.0 

192* 

42.7 

1929 

30.S 

1930 

44.2 

1931 

44J 

1932 

16.1 

1933 

70.4 

1934 

80.8 

1935 

60A 

1936 

50.9 

1937 

54.2 

1938 

65J 

1939 

59.9 

1940 

57J • 


Sounx: N M Tilley, op cit. Chapter X 


The technological dietanoc traversed 
can beet be gl^psed In successive 
models of tbe MoUns cigarette xoachi- 
nes. Molins, a partially owned corpo¬ 
ration of BAT and Imperial, is the 
world’s leader, producing almost all 
packaging machinery and automatic 
machinery. By 1976, tbe Mark 9 was 
.troducing qver 5,000 cigarettes per 
minute (Table 3). 

Accocdinfdy, the technological pace- 
setten of the industry have generated 
ever increasing economies of scale 
directly contributing to boosting capital 
concentration. In Ae United States, 
for example, capital invested in tobacco 
manufacturing (1972) per production 
worker was $ 108,300 or more than 
twice tbe average of all manufacturing 
Industry outpaced only by the petro¬ 
leum industry. Exprened in capital in. 
vested per worker this represented an 
8 per cent annual compound growth 
between 1968-1972. Also symptomatic 
of the industry’s hi^ily cartel Inten- 
sivB nature is tbe strlldng productivity 
advances which are a univeiaal feature. 
Not merely has increasing automation 


with the massive concomitant diifts in 
the coaqKisition of capital become a 
barrier to entry but one in which the 
mannfactnring labour force is becoming 
increasingly superfluous. 

Fwancb Catitai. 

In addition to its technological under¬ 
pinnings, the i r repr ess ible annexationist 
momentum of tbe tobscoo conglomeni- 
tes has been made possible not only 
due to the specifically addictive nature 
of the commodity (which has remained 
depreashm proof over tbe decades) but 
to the ^dbal workisg relations between 
finance capital and tbe industry. The 
TTCs, in their totality, cannot there¬ 
fore be perceived as wholly separate 
entities from tbe larger banka — strik¬ 
ingly so in the case of the seven huge 
New York banks or the British ‘Big 
Four*. 

The American TTCs arc not only 
linked with the large American banks, 
but also with non-American fitunce 
capital. It is not fortuitous that the 
Chairmen of the Deutsche Bank and 
Mitsuliishi ore on the international ad¬ 
visory board of R J Reynolds. It is 
such massive financial leverage that 
permits R I Reynolds to acquire two 
corporations well in excess of one 
billion dollora within a very short time 
span. BATs current chairman is a 
director of the Westminster Bank. 
Edmund L de Bothsi^ld is an institu¬ 
tional shareholder and a member of 
the Board of Directors of Rothnuns 
IntematlonsL In 1976, <le Rothschild 
joined the Board of the Rupert/Rem¬ 
brandt ccanbine. The connections bet¬ 
ween Reemtsma in the Federal Re- 
ptiblic of Germany (with 37 per cent 
of the FRGi market and over 25 per 
cent of that of Argentina) and the 
Deutsche Bank are of 40 years’ stand¬ 
ing, This welding of industrial and 
finance capital and consequent econo¬ 
mic concentration has been lucidly 
stated by an executive ofiicer of the 
Dresdener Bank; It Is banks who are 
in the best position to decide the 
question of mergers — that is, the 
restructuring of industry and marketing 
chonneli. 

Recognition at this interdependence 
does not imply that the banks "contror 
tbe oon^omerates in their managerial 
and marketing operations. US Con- 
greisnuin Wright Fitman demonstrated 
how finance capital provided tbe stimu- 
lua for croai-subsidiiation.’* 

One of the favourite paathnes of 

concentrated financial power ia pro¬ 
moting concentration in non-fiiun- 

citl Induitrles. ’Ibeit ii subatantlal 

evidence that tbe mafor oommardal 
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banks bave ween actively fuelling the) 
ourp(>rate merger movement. A 19^' f ' 
congreeslona) report, for exanq^*.' 
found that the maior banks financed 
acquisitions, fumi^ed key financial 
personnel to congkenerates, and were 
even willing to clean stock from' 
their trust arxuutments, to eld in* 
takeover bids. Thus Gulf and 
Western, one of the most aggressive 
conglomerates the 19S0 b and 
19fiQs (92 acquisitions involving 
almost a billion dollars in eleven t 
years) expandt'd hand in glove witih 
Chase Manhattan. Friendly r epre- , 
sentatives of Chase made funda 
available and provided advice that , 
assisted Gulf and Western in ha' : 
acquisitions. In return, in additloa ^ 
tf> the customary business charges 
for Gulf and Western's accounts uid 
loans. Chase secured lianking bnsi> i 

ness generated by the newly develop* ' 
ing conglomerate that formerly had 
gnnt* to other banks, and was recipi¬ 
ent of advance inside information on, 
proposed future ac(]uisitions. ^ 

Philip Morris equity , shares held by 
hanks topped 25 per cent in lOTl, ofi ^ 
which three. Chase Manhattan, Oty 
Bank and Morgan held 13 per cent or 
over half the bank total. For R J Aey- 
ndds, bank holdings were more H 

13 per cent of outstanding equity 
shares, uith the Wachovia Bank an^M^' 
Investment Trust having about 7 pen 7\ 
cent of total equity." The high level i 
of sales turnover, blended with the htt* ' 
peeatives of expansion, contributes to < ^ 
making self-finandng a totally unsound j| 

economic proposition. For tbe 
moreover, one of the technical exlgen \|rj 
des of the industry is that it requires^**^; 
tobacco stocks of 2-3 years' duration^ 
Consequently, a sizeable proportion of 
the manufacturers’^ tangible assets are' 
tied up in inventories. 

The needs to utiliao borrowed funds'* 
and to find non-tohacco uses for carii- 
flow are co-existent and not contradio- 
tory. The TTCs seek leverage from 
borrowing at less than their lu t ema L 
rate of return to maximise suridiMi 
accruing to the enterprise. Given tbe' 
sustained profitability of tbdr tobiooo 
activities, the ready marketability of, 
their inventories to distributors, TTGi r 
are In a nearly ideal position to mtzl- 
raise leverage with little risk to tiiem- 
selves. I 

Intra-corporate interlocks be t w e en ' 
the giant transnational banks and die 
TTCs are a familiar trait of the coiy| 
porate landscape. Ontain studies have 


revealed that In the sixties about four- 
fifths of US manufacturing operations 
in Latin America were financed by 
domestic capitil (and which is of tim ., 
same order of magnitude for 
CSCD manufacturing transnationals), n <1 ' 
figure whidi is hl^ier for tha TTOilVi' v 





[ i 


COFFEE INDCSTBY 


Indian Coffer, dittinctive and delicious, gets its apedal atoma from the rich soil, climate and culture 
of IikIib. 

Nurtured on the xhaded .slopes of the Wcftera Ghats, with Hs spure extending Eastwards, iiw^ioti 
Coffee is pnwix uixler wiloglcal coiKiitioiis ideal for the growth of the finest coffee. 

Coffee ill India covers 1,1*8,447 hectare* and accounts for 91,246 estates. Of this 89,314 are maH 
ho!ciinK.s I)eW 10 hectares and 1,932 are above 10 hectares. These estates employ 2.31,208 daily worken. 

'Ihc Oiffcc fl<mrd w<»rks for the j?rowth aiKl development of the fodian Coffoe Industry. The OnCnd 
Cjjtfcc llrscuixh luNlitulc is located iu Balehoimur of Chikmagalur District of Karnataka State. The Reseaxdi 
Dcpar^iiicut has hclpc<l considerably in th<* scientific jfrowth of Coffee Plai^tions. 

AREA imUER COFFEE 


Kuriiutaka 

Tainilnadu 

Keraiu 

Aiwlhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Other Stale* i 

Ori.'iSu, W. Bengal, Andamans, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra (Experimental FUntatioos) 


India's estimated production of excellent coffee is about ono lakh tonnes. 

Coffee that is grown has to be processed or ented. There ore 31 Coffee Curing EitaUiofaments in the 
emintry. A whole range of operations in the country contribute to the quality of INDIAN COFFEE. Careful 
pielung of the CoffM fruits, sejentiffe processlnji curing done to set standards, and quality .uesanent leads to 
ex])ort ot only the best coffee beans. 

Coffee exports during 1978-79 iroliard foreign exchange worth 155 CMHTS of rupeei, 

CiMTent efforts arc alm^ at Increo^ produolioa in traditional areas and bringing noortradlHonal areas 
under ixiffee thus ensuring adequate supplies to meet increasing trends in exports and intematiaaial oonsunm- 
u(m or the future. [ 

COrVEE BOABO, INDI/L 


Arabica 

(Hectares) 

Roburta 

(Hectares) 

Total 

(nectarei) 

68,369 

32,557 

100,926 

26,765 

5,520 

.qg'ooA 

2,626 

49,718 

52,644 

1,529 

29 

1,558 

684 

50 

734 

358 

2 

360 

100,571 

> 87,876 

188,447 
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because an estiinated 90 per cent of 
their aggregate investments in Latin 
America were financed by domestic 
cigdtal sipboned tbrou^ the tians- 
national banking structure. 

Sri lanka, perhaps, offers the extreme 
example since, in the view of one ob¬ 
server, the OeyloD Tobacco Company 
(a BAT subsidiary), did not bring any 
foreign capital into that country since 
1938.“ UnderstandaUy, no systematic 
published data are availablo on BATt 
profit repatriation from its Sri Lanka 
subsidiary before and after independ¬ 
ence. Indeed BATs Sri Laidca enclave 
operatloaix and the power that it wields 
bears comparison with that of the 
United fVult Company in the Honduras 
of 1968, as articulated by a former 
Chairman.** 

ArrvmrmiMc xim Pavovt 

Another central pillar in the TTCs 
edifice and a fatmidable barrier to entry 
is advertising aiul its corollary, the 
layoff ctnndex. The momentum of 
croas-eubeiditation is Inseparable from 
those equally arresting changn in the 
realm of oomsnunicatioos ideology. 
This means that the TTCs are in 
control of three vital, interacting com- 
Kments of market power: industrial 
technology, finance capital and the 
liyper-eophisticated technology of con¬ 
sumer manipulation vulgarised under 
the desigutioa maiketing techniques. 
Clobol advertising costs of the TTCs 
engulfed S IB billion in 1976; and they 
should not be far removed from around 
g 2 billion at prearnt. The sheer 
magnitude advertising muscle de¬ 
manded can be guaged by the fact that 
the coct of launching a new brand is 
around $ 60 million at present. 

It becomes totally diilngenuous in 
the interplay of this trinity to allude 
to ‘consinncr loveielgnty', for conglo¬ 
merate leverages of such power have 
long pre-empted die exerciae of auch 
scTvereigiity. Thii ubiquitous ideologi¬ 
cal control beguilee consumers not only 
in the devdoped countries; but has 
even greater potency in the under- 
dmvloped capitalist countries where 
they are even more vulnerable to the 
enciDacbmenti of the value systems in¬ 
herent in the consunq>tion Ideology. In 
certain underdevdoped capitaHat conn, 
tries as (Brazil). Where several of the 
constraints fanpoaed on cigarette adver- 
Using in the developed countries exist, 
the indnstry continues to flourish unln- 
hibitedly. 

In add M oa to ita pamtlva dominion 
as a valne transmitting agent, its Ideo¬ 
logical impact Infliiencei tba volnm* 
of ontpnt by rainlordng capital eon- 


cctttratloa ao tkhly IBnatratad over tlm 
last eighty yean. Overall cotpotat* 
diidosures of advertiilng costs, ai with 
transfer prices, lend themselvea to a 
myriad of aubtlc and efilective mani¬ 
pulative techniques. Moreover, the 
officially disclosed mass media adver- 
tlsiog expenditures omit auch vital data 
as commisaion feea for jabbers and 
advertising oorporatiotta. The quest for 
such ideclcgicil control stems from 
the sheer gains Involved In the battle 
for ever greater urat volume and market 
aggrandisement. This is readBy nnder- 
stondable since in the US each one 
per cent gain in market aharea 1* trans¬ 
lated into more than S SO mlliioa net 
of US Federal exdie taxes.** 

A graphic perception of the costa of 
the ideological onslaughts is seen in 
the ratio of net earnings to advertising 
costa of R I Reynolds for the inter¬ 
war period (TaUe 4). Fragmentary 
indicators suggest that such ratios are 
still the industry's advertising norms. 
Due, however, to the com^exity of 
transfer pricing techniques, formal dis- 
closures of advertising expenditures 
can be highly misleading. Moreover, 
heavy promotional spending is not 
quantified in measured media totals. 
These practices (rf concealing advertis¬ 
ing costs are much more prevalent In 
the underdeveloped capitalist countries, 
where the investigatory strength of 
most regulatory agenclea it fiagging or 
non-exiatent.*' 

Mass adverdsing't ideological en¬ 
croachment matched by global corpo¬ 
rate bribery or the payoff complex in¬ 
volving tens of millions of dollars is, 
aiul always has been, an integrated 
component of world tobacco maricet- 
ing. Only a minute fraction of these 
payoffs have been uncovered in recent 
years — and this exduaively in the 
United States due to the mounting 
rigour of the US Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission, and other federal 
agendea. 

Anthony Sampson's portrayal of 
the petroleum tiansnatioDals’ payoff 
contplex apidies with equal force to 
the TTCs. "What was disturbing was 
not just the huge bribes themselves; 
but that they could for ao long, and so 
effectively, have been burled witUn the 
company accounts. The ability of a 
giant corporation, in spite of its andi- 
tors, thousands of dureholdeis and 
elaborate controls, to conceal such 
huge sums through underground 
routes, spoditfitsd the foct riiat the 
Mg oil companies were, in both die 
tedmical and general sense nnaeoount- 
eble.”* 


The clause "in spite of its auditoex*' 
is misleading for the payoff compia 
was made feasible by the pracdoa of 
the 'Accounting Establishment' — riwr 
is, the 'Big Eight* clurtcred accounting 
firms, whom US Senator Lee Metcalf 
stig m a t ised for "an alarming of 
independence and lack of 
to public protection"." It reveds tb* 
technically and wobbly foundadona on 
which the transnational cor p o ra te 
balance sheet has been erected, and 
hence its inadequacy as a guide to oofc 
porate business practices. Invariably, 
all the tobacco conglomerates, as widi 
most other corporations, have receivad 
a bonus from the payoff cmnplcn by 
computing their profiti on the bosia of 
total costs, which is simply inflated to 
include bribes." 

In the struggle for ever larger maricat 
shares — that is, extending the sphare 
of accumulation — purchase of domea- 
tic and foreign politicians, dnHoua tax 
deductions and rebates, the payoff 
complex becomes an integrated com¬ 
ponent of advertising and oorpont* 
practice. The payo& of R I Reyntfida 
over five years (1970-1975) topped $ 19 
million for illegal rebate* (by its ship¬ 
ping subsidiary) to shippers, consignees 
and forwarding agents. To this was 
added $ 5.4 million quetdonable pay¬ 
ments by its tobacco subaidiaries as a 
marketing booster. In addition to 
these payoffs it acknowledged that it 
used $ I9OB0O in corporate funds for 
promoting US Congressional and Pre¬ 
sidential candidates between 19M and 
1973. In all, the provisional total es- 
ceeded S 24.5 miUion. 

The Nuremberg Tribunal was to 
spotlight tbe interdependence b a tareen 
Reemtsma and the Nazi Uerarcliy, 
illustrating the connections of coipo- 
rate and political power and its laby- 
rinthian ramifications. Fnini this deep 
involvement in the political proeem of 
Nazi Ceraiany, Philip R eeiu t sm a's sta¬ 
ture os a member of the praetorian 
guard of Nazi economic leadership was 
to lie con.solidated. The indictment of 
Philip Reemtsma (who operated with¬ 
out even having recourse to the no¬ 
tion of legal and puUie accountahility) 
wag evocative of the scale of die pay-, 
off complex. The Hamburg CHmiiud 
Tribunal of 1948 uncovered that Us 
contacts with ' Adolf Hitler preceded 
Nazi seizure of power in lanuary 
1933.** The congenial poBdcal power 
relationships spawned hr the payoff 
conqdex was nldmately to yield' 
Reeint.una almost total control of die 
output and marketing of manufactured 
tobacco within the territory of tha 
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IS89 frontries of tbs Third Bsidi, 
eapug from 36 to ovsr 85 per cent 
ctweeo 1983 and IMS. After 1989, 
teeiiitime'e maricetlng net was to be 
lung over the occupied territories. 

Oisclotnres of Philip Morris in its 
IK report filed with the Securities and 
lichange Commission indicated that 
13.4 million in ‘questionaUe pap- 
nents’ were made by the parent com- 
lany atui its subsidiaries over the last 
Its years. This Induded, acoording 
o Philip Morris's internal documents 
nontfaly payments to the Presldeat of 
. Latin American state by PMs 43 per 
snt owned aflUiate. According to The 
VoB Stmt Jotimd (December 27, 
476), the Director of the PM affiliate 
ledared ffiat it made payoffii to all 
lajor political parties, but particularly 
0 tha dominant ruling party. The cor- 
orate rationale of such payoffs in the 
iew of the director of its affiliate was 
hat "such payoffs are necessary for 
orporate survival and profitability", 
nd "that payofls were essential to get 
ivourable legislation enacted”, 

The volume and coverage of the 
>bacco payoff complex have obvi- 
usly varied over time and place. With 
Ire striking exce^on of' Keemtanui's 
iaclosures vdUch only surfaced by the 
ebsele of the Third Reich, scope of 
Ire payoff complex was totally shroud- 
d under the guise of proprietary in- 
iimation. In short, the TTCs non- 
ecountahillty was not dissimilar to 
xne of other corporate entities to 
hom the payoff complex had become 
le nomal medium of the marketing 
id distribution mechanisms. 

Some Concxusions 

Increasingly, the world tobacco oligo- 
oly dominated by the big seven has 
»]ulred an iiriveisible conglomerate 
baracter. One of its salient opera- 
onal traits is the absence of rigorous 
ublic accountability of their corporate 
racticea. Disclosure and analysis are 
II the more vital since economic Intel- 
ence of such relevance is invariably 
teased in secrecy, strikingly so with 
ispect to transier pricing techniques, 
ffiile this is true for all countries, it is 
uticulariy relevant to ffie tmdetdeve- 
led eapitallat ones vdiere knowledge 
i the financial, marketing and output 
edslons of the TTGs global decision 
■king power is confined to rndimen' 
iry data — for example, the oonvan- 
onal corpor a te faalann sheet, wUdi 
largely stripped of any content. In 
le former colonies the exiatance of 
itiquated corporate law (which the 
anmationala thamselvea and their 


governmental extensions had framed) 
had meant in practice that disclosure 
requirements conformed to little more 
than innocuous handouts. 

In the political economy of oligoprdi- 
stic power many developed and under¬ 
developed capitalist countries (rang¬ 
ing from Canada to Sri Lanka) have 
been totally marginalised in the output 
and marketing decision processes. 
Underdeveloped cartalist countries 
supply S3 per cent of world leaf 
tobacco through foreign oligopsony 
controlled maiketiiig channels but their 
processed exports are almost non¬ 
existent; they have no influence what¬ 
soever in tte design, output and in¬ 
novation of tobacco machinery; and 
their aggregate receipts from tobacco 
are based almost exclusively on the 
demand, response and marketing deci¬ 
sions dlctat^, in the short, medium 
and long run, by TTCs. 

Evolution of the political economy 
of tobacco is not unique ; its historic 
trends, global dominance by a handful 
of TTCs and relegation of peripheral 
economies to a dubious, dependent 
relationship under TTC hegemony is 
common to a majority of the 23 odd 
cammoditiea which dominate non¬ 
petroleum exports of the underdeve¬ 
loped capitalist countries. Likewise, 
the TTCs are not unique, but typical 
in their ^ective creation of barriers 
to new entrants; active non-price com¬ 
petition, with each other; generation 
of massive surplus cash flows; cross¬ 
subsidisation into new product lines, 
and the building up of mutual self¬ 
reinforcing relations with other trans¬ 
national conglosneraCc corporations. 
The TTCs thus represent the ultimate 
stage in the development of oligopo¬ 
listic capitalism in the last quarter of 
our century. 

Notes 

1 This paper is based in part on 
UNCTAD’s study, "Marketing and 
Distribution of Tobacco”, TD/B/ 
C 1/205, Geneva, 1978. 

2 As Ute 1960, ITC held about 28 
per cent of BATs ordinary stock. 

3 R I Barnet and R E Muller, "Glo¬ 
bal Reach: The Power of the 
Multinational Corporattona", New 
Yoric, 1974, pp 255-256. 

4 R I Reynolds, "Our 100th Anni- 
veiqanA 18(/5il975", Winston- 
Salem, 1975. For the unfolding of 
this development see Reavis Cox, 
"Cmnpetition in the American 
Tobacm Industry, 1911-1932”, 
Cohmdiia Unfvern^ Pren, 1933, 
and N M TUW, "History of the 
H J Reynolds Tobacoo Oo” Com¬ 
merce, Texas, 1976 (unpublished). 

5 Bufisats Tanuaiy 17, 1977. 


At that time, a committee had 
been galvanis^ to examine poten¬ 
tially appropriate takeover caiuli- 
dates. 

6 UNCTAD, “Marketing and Distri¬ 
bution System for Bananas”, TD/ 
B/C 1/162. With the iramietuely 
greater financial leverage than 
United Brands and Castle and 
Cooke it has the clout for becom¬ 
ing, in quick order, the hegemonic 
force in the world banana eco¬ 
nomy. 

7 In one year, 1974, the company's 
petroleum earnings jumped from 
10 to 31 per cent of total sales. 

g See Annual Report, London, 1978. 

9 Saks Fifth Avenue is the US 
largest chain of apparel speciality 
stores in the US with annual sales 
of around 3 120 million (The New 
York Times, February 23, 1979). 

10 Hearings before the Sub-com¬ 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopolf 
of the Committee or The Jutdiei- 
ary United States Smote, Ninety 
Fifth Congress; second session on 
acquisitions and Mergers by Cone 
ginmerates of Unretated Business- 
!cs. May ll-September 21, 1978: 
Washirigton. DC 1978, pp 57-123. 

11 International Herald Tribuna, 
April 2-3, 1977. Since then, and 
stemming from further SEC In¬ 
vestigations, the general legal 
counsel of Gulf and Western 
for twenty years and a mergers 
and acquisitions expert was 
criminally indicted and sentenced 
to a prison term for the theft cl 
$ 2.3 million. In his summatioo. 
New York State Supreme Court 
TusUce lames Left noted: "The 
real danger is the cynicism that Is 
engendered when, at the level at 
which this kind of fraud takes 
place, the general public bdieves 
that ultimately there is not «sy 
effective sanction which will 
punish or which will be feand 1)9 
these corporate thieves”. Quot- 
ed in Time, July 18 1977, Alsc 
see the Netr York 'Timas, July 
24-26. 1977. 

12 Hearing.s before the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee on Monopoly of the Sriect 
Committee on Small Busineag 
The Role of Giant Corporations in 
the American and World Econo¬ 
mies. Corporate Secrecy; Over- 
rioici. 92nd Congress, 1st Session, 
9 and 12 Niu’Otnl>er 1971. pt 2: 
p nil. See "Merger Perforraanm: 
An Empirical Analyw of Nine 
Corporations". Wariiington, DC, 
1®72. 

13 SI Prais, “The Evolution of Giant 
Firms in Britain: A Study of tha 
Growth of Concentration in Manu¬ 
facturing Industry In Britain; 
1909-1970”, Ounbridge University 
Press, 1976. 

14 The New York Times, October 11 
1923. 

15 Monopolies Commistiati, Report 
on the Supply of Cigarettes and 
Tobacco ana of Cigarettes ana 
Tobsweo Machinery, HMSO, Lon¬ 
don, 1961. 

16 Repiort of the Industrial Commis- 
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Agn<^1t^al Resources in tlnderdeveloped 
Countries: Competition between Man and Anima'; i 


Ernest Feder ' 

f 

Almost simultaneously with the Green Revolution, that widely publicised strategy designed by the' 
United States to ‘wipe out hunger’ in the poor countries by modernising crop production, great quantitiat 
of capital and technology, mainly from the United States, were transferred to the ranching sectors under-^ 
developed countries, particularly those located in tropical and sub-tropical areas, for the expansion of bew) 
cattle production. 

This paper, whose emphasis is an the expansion of the beef cattle sector in IjUin America and its ' 
impact on the avidltdiility of food to the large masses of the people in the region, argues that increased beet 
cattle and meat production in the underdeveloped countries represents a far greater danger to nutritioi -., 
than even the Green Revolution, and poses an enormous additiontd threat to the very survival of tlu 
peasantry in these countries. ■ The vast amounts being invested in meat production by international financ¬ 
ing agencies — and the vaster sums that the underdeveloped countries are being induced to contribute bt 
way of “counterpart funds’ — will only result in availability of cheaper and more plentiful meat to the rid 
in industridised countries and, more importantly, in super-profits to transnational agribusiness con^ome- 
rates. ‘ 


One of the top prioritiei 
stipulstcd in the Uidted Netioni 
Second Developtnent Decade U 
the raising of the par ^apita 
supply or nutritional roods, 
especially that of protein. The 
state of nutrition In the world 
has p r ontpted die Interaational 
body to declare a pending world 
protein criaia whir* can only be 
averted by a meipr efort. The 
consequences of failure would be 
momentous.‘ 

almost stmuttsMoasty with the 
green levohition, the widely pub l i ci eed 
strategy dedgaed in the US to babiw 
out hunger* In the poor oountiies by 
modernising crop prodoctioa ^— it 
produced piedictaUy meagre if not 
negative results for local diets* — great 
quantities of capital and technology, 
mainly from the US, were traiuferred 
to the undetdevekgwd oountries* randi. 
ing sectors, porticulaiiy those located 
in tropical and subtropical areas, for 
the pmpoee of expending beef cattle 
production. This process, supposedly 
to Improve the proteia level of loca] 
diets, received no publicity whatao- 
evcT. 

This paper seeks to demonstrate 
that inereosed beef cattle and meat 
production in the third world repre¬ 
sents a far greater direct, immediate 
and long-run danger to nutrition (and 
not only its protein Intehea) than tiie 
green icvolutlon, and an enormoua 
additional threat to the suivinl at 
tfae.pemntry. It la by tny oritnda — 
eicept that of the hnpnwed diat in the 
rich industrial nations, and that of the 
fuper^prafita from the snper-exploitatloB 
of tewuraea in the underdeveloped 
agrlcaharei — on odious developtnent 
Private inveatora, meat agribusiness 


6tms and bilateial or nniltilateral 
‘deveiopnient aaaisfance agenciet’ have 
operated capital and technology tnma- 
fera to ‘modernise* beef cattle produc¬ 
tion since the mid-1960s. They began 
in Latin America, moved to Africa in 
recent years and are now also engaged 
In parts of Aria. These transfers are 
part of the general expatuion of agri¬ 
business monopoly capital iato the 
underdevelcgred agricultures which has 
eoonomlc and political motivation^' 
But they also respond to a ipeclfic 
incentive : the sharp increase in the 
consumption of beef in the rich coun¬ 
tries, most speciBcally of so-called 
cheap cuts of meat of the *haanburger' 
and 'frankfurter* variety* (Table 1). 
The reason why the US. now the 
largest importers of beef in the world, 
became so enthusiastic about develop¬ 
ing new sources of meat becomes 
apparent in the following citation bom 
one of US livestock experts 

[.A] nia|or reason for the increase 
in imports of red meats in recent 
yean [hy the US] has been the 
change in our domestic production 
s.vstem. The US embarked u]^ 
an expansion of production of high 
qiiali^ beef, primarily in the Good 
and C^icr grades. The xeiiilt has 
been spectacular gains in fed cattle 
marketings in the US from ap- 
proximatelv the 10 million head 
level of 1K!5, to aInK>st 27 million 
head in 1972. Cattle feeding has 
indeed moved into its owit and 
has been responsible for dm pio- 
diiction of tremendous to nn ag e s 
of beef.... This expansion of US 
beef production has not been ac¬ 
complished without some small pro¬ 
blems. one of which has been the 
need for additiona] feeder calves.... 
Another problem which has occur¬ 
red as a result of the concentrated 
eifon to produce liiid>-<taaUty 


cattle is satisfying the derrumd f 
more utility and cutter beef [ches 
meats].... It's easy to see that a 
cattle feeding industry hat bw 
highly productive in developb 
larger quentities of the Ugb' 
quality type hwf ... thafg lo) 
what it wee designed to do &||a 
utility and canner and outtar bc;]i 
represented 18 per cent of t^' 
total in 1959. bnt now ol 
accounts for l.T per cent of 6 
total. This is a bm that Is osoal 
Ixmcd and moved into the man. - 
facturing meat trade to be nsed f 
making hamburgers, franks, a* 
sages and bologiu. It ia 
that comes from salvage dasq£ 
cows, salvage beef cows and ad' 
age bulls, from both kindi i 
herds ... but the main source 
such beef-dairy cows is rapid, 
decreasing. In contrast, howevf 
meat products from tudi mamfil ( 
tiinng lieef Ls skyrocketing in d. 
niand. 

The demand tor manulacturii 
meati began to exert iti^ in if 
earlv 196(ls. This, in turn, broog 
siiljstantial increases in the import 
of frozen boneless beef to d 
US.... As a consequence, impel' 
rd beef moved to our borders 
an increasing rate. Now we a- 
moving into a completely ne. 
era in interrutionol trade in liv J 
atodc and meat produrts. 

The “new era" consists in a fnnd i 
mental redirection of the striictu'. 
of the world's supply and trade ''i 
cattle attd meat.* Its inl^or good i 
enbanced direct US coatrol over be 
prodnetion, ptoceMlng tad oontmtn 
in underdeveloped countries and work' 
wide, ac com p an ied by a decided rid', 
in favour of supply areas udiose portk. 
nation in world trade had previona ; 
not been significant, aneb as Brazil c.*' 
Central, Arnica and now abo Afile *, 

:'l 
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when dkeap meat can be i»oduced at 
SDper-low coata. The relocation of 
part of US ranching — that ia, that 
portion dedicated to the production oi 
lower quality meata ~ takea place in 
underdevek)]^ countries where randi. 
ing is already well eftablished aud 
where new areas can be drawn into 
production with relative ease by clear¬ 
ing wooded areas or by shifting land 
devoted to cropping into pasture. It 
does not occur through the organisation 
of entirely new ranching sectors, os 
happens often when foreign capital 
and technology are sunk Into a new 
cropping system.' The reason lies in 
the specif diaracterlstics of beef 
cattle production, some of which we 
shall describe later. 

The process of ^modernisation' which 
is implied In the capital and technology 
transfers from the industrial countries 
results in the fundamental export- 
orientation of the local ranching sec¬ 
tor, just as the modernisation of any 
underdeveloped crop system implies 
actiuil or potential exports, the actual 
destination of the product depending 
on the prices prevailing in the domestic 
or world markets. This has serious 
implications for the underdeveloped 
economies. 

No single commodity which has been 
the object of modernisation under 
(mainly) US Initiative has ever been 
financed anywhere near the level of 
that perpetrated on beef cattle. We 
shall use Latin America as an example. 

Two methods have been employed 
to finance greater production. lu 
Brazil, where cattle has long lieen pro¬ 
minent in many regions, the federal 
government helped finance the deve¬ 
lopment of new huge randies, includ¬ 
ing in the Amazon Blver Basin area, 
by allowing mainly corporutions up to 
50 per cent tax reductions to be used 
as Investment capital. This has encour¬ 
aged the creation and consoUdatkm cl 
ranches up to one million hectares in 
size or even larger.* Thus puldic 
moneys (foregone taxes) plus foreign 
and local private capital are the major 
sources of funds. No estimates arc 
available for the total investments in¬ 
volved, Imt the size of the area now 
Involved in modernising ranches points 
to substantial, if not formidable 
•mounts, even considering that land is 
relatively cheap.' Among the'ptoneers', 
beneficiaries of these huge public sub- 
tidies engaged in the development of 
this sector **10 the public interest" an 
banksj insurance companies; real estate 
films; mining, transportation and 
ooBstruotkm companies; as weD as 
huge industrial, Induding transnational. 


coiporationa. Capital has alao been 
Invested In procening by firms sudi 
os Swift, Armour and King’s Ranch 
(Texas).™ The suhsidiei turned over by 
the government to national and trans¬ 
national monopoly capital made it 
practically unnecessary for bilateral or 
multilateral development aatistasce 
agencies to intervene on behalf of the 
private sector, and it may even be 
questioned vriiether the agencies could 
iiave tnaish ailed the ftmda necessary 
for this gigantic enterprise.^ 

In contrast, in other Latin American 
countries, including traditional export, 
oriented cattle oountrles such at Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay, tim development 
ugencies played on important role in 
finandng beef cattle expansion.™ (Of 
course the funds they handle are also 
almost exclusively public moneys.) 
Ifcnce investments were operated 
there by private, individual or cor¬ 
porate investors, backed by the big 
technical and financial development 
assistance organisations such as USAID, 
the World Bank, the Inter-American 
IX-vrlopment Bank (IDB), the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), 
the United Nations Development Pro- 
grantme (UNDP) and othen. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is impossible to estimate the 
quantity of private capital and tech¬ 
nology' transfers at the farm, proces¬ 
sing or service levels on a national, 
and much le&s on a sub-continentol 
l>asis.™ But in a roundabout manner 
we can arrive at a rough calculation ot 
the total value involved, using the 'in¬ 
vestments’ made by development 
agencies as indicators ot total capital 
and technology roovememts.™ In the 
following, we shall use World Bank 
and IDB assistance as a starting point. 

Why can we use development assis¬ 
tance by bilateral or multinational 
agencies as an indicator? 

The agcodcs are an excellent baro¬ 
meter of actual or planmd flows oi 
private monopoly capital into the 
various sectors or subsectors, induding 
spedfic commodity systems, of under¬ 
developed agricultures; they do not 
establish their own, independent assis¬ 
tance or **investineDt*’ (i e, lending) 
programmes Imt act in accordance 
with and in supfport of private capita¬ 
lists or firins, either by helping fund 
their Investments by withdrawing 
their support if private capitalists or 
firms wish to shift their investments 
to another sector or subsector.™ In 
other words, the agencies’ activities 
arc almost exdustvely determined by 
the expansion interests of tgribusinea 
traiianational monopdy capital.^' The 
agencies' technical and financial assis- 
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lance flows in tiie same direction ' 
private capital. Their support of t" i 
cattle sector in Latin America (or cli[ , ' 

where) provides a superb example, 
the time when private agribnsint 
began its scramble to expand Lal( 
Americas cattle production and ( 
ports "...we [the World Bank] began 
lend much more for livestock pr, 
jects".™ The same was true for ID^ 

And again, when a market crisis c 
ntrred in 1974-75 which, contrary ' 
expectations, lasted longer than ti 
traditional beef cattle cycles’ dow. / 
swings, the Banks, just like private I 
vettoTf, curtailed their livestock lot ^, 
projects drastically In 1977 althonf 
the World Bank l^d plans for a sigr 
ficant expansion of its support f* 
beef cattle prior to the crisis, in tti 
with private investors. Thus acomdii 
to one of its own documents v 
explainably not available to the pubB 
like so many World Bank and ID 
materials — between- 1959 and 197 
the World Bank had authorised a tof' 
i)f "6-1 loan projects with a beef con 
ponent", involving $839.2 million ar 
$ 1,004 million in local counterpa' 
funds. Of the 63 projects, 39 went 
Latin America and the Carribean, ^ 
voMng $611 million (73 per cent). B"'! 
for 1OT4-1980. the Bank plann^ 7 
'>dilitional "loan projects with a be 
component", involving $ 1.4 billion, t 
which $872 million (63 per cent) wet 
to go to Latin America and the Can 
bean. In other words, in only icv«^' 
years, the Bank planned on Ven< 
much more than it had lent 
preceding 15 years.™ 

Turning to actual lending, we fin 
that in 1971-1977, i e, in only aeve 
years, and a crucial period for bef|' 
cattle expansion, the two Banks ga\' 
out loans for "livestock projects’* (4 
labelled by the Banks) and for otbe 
agricultural projects with a livestoc 
•‘component”, hen' estiinatctl consem 
lively to benefit livestock at 25 pc ^ 
cent of the total face value, of tii 
loans, and for fertiliser plant projects 
also aiimned to benefit ramhlng at ! 
conservative 25 per cent of the fac! 
value of the loans, fcH‘ a total ettims 
ted amount of 1,076 million doflai 
(Table 2). To tUs must be added 1h^ 
obligatory counterpart funds whidi th,] 
recipient countries must put iqi t' 
guarantee their co-operation: aootbe' 
1,242 miUioD. Thus with only Wori 
Bank and IDB coaxing and credlv 
Latin America had to put up, or bae, 
up, a total Investment programpie C' 

$ 2,318 million in only seven yean Ic', 
more beef production for the 
of US meat agribusiness.™ If s 
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We Contribute to Cleaner Living 
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is one of the water-treatment chemicals extensively used as the 
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Our import substitution chemical saves the country over 
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You have Detergents that make cleaning easier, living cleaner. 
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u 1: Acivu. AMD B bipct M) m Capita Bair Comp um ow oc ai-x Mii 
iNDusntui. CoDMrnaas (kg) 


mtry 

1868 

1875 

1835 

ium-Luxembonig 

S3.8 

285 

387 

ada 

4S.6 

48.6 

48.0 

unark 

18A 

223 

273 

ace 

28y8 

302 

31.7 

St Germany 

21.3 

263 

30.3 

/ 

1S.B 

288 

281 

in 

2,8 

81 

4.1 

herlandf 

17.7 

183 

183 

V Zealand 

sai 

53.4 

587 

way 

16.4 

15.1 

145 

tzerland 

24.5 

29.2 

31.8 


213 

22.0 

233 


473 

588 

60.8 


eOf 34 countries lilted by thli author, includlni: the USSR and Yugo¬ 
slavia, (Bily 5 showed a sli^it decrease in oonsinnption between IMS 
and 1976. One showed no change. In Australia consumption drop¬ 
ped from 45.8 to 38.7 kg. It is to I>e noted that in many European 
countries the consunmtian of other meats (e g, pork) is higher than of 
beef. See also Table 3. 

rce: James R Simpson, “International Trade in Beef and Economic 
Development of Selected South-American Countries’*. Texas A and 
M University, May 1974 (oqpublished PhD Disaertatloa). 


d agricultiinl loans authorised by 
tanks for modernising crops which 
ir can be used for feeding cattle, 
as sorghum, maize or wheat, or 
for (say) irrigation projects de¬ 
ll to prance these feed crops, the 
would he considerably higher, 
jgh impossible to eidnute acen- 
from the Banks' statistics. Table 
iwx that Mexico atone put up 
Si per cent of the $ 2.3 billion 
national ranriiing sector, 
have singled out World Bank 
[DB siqgXHt: but more support 
oonrse forthcoming from the 
other international and bilateral 
let, from private ‘philanthropie' 
ations (Ford, Rockefeller, Kellogg) 
itheis. We are probably not very 
lom the truth when we estimate 
the total international agencies' 
lit during 1971-1977 — alm ost 
tzpayers’ moneys — amounted to 
en i 2,5 and 3.5 billion or a total 
i.0-7.0 binion, if we add tbe obli- 
t counterpart funds. This does 
iclude the federal subsidies for 
csttle in BrsziL As to private in- 
ents, we are forced to speonlate. 
not unrealistic to assume that 
were at least os high as those 
led by die agencies, foundations 
tilers, and periiaps were twice as 
— surely the latter If we include 
« lavestmenta operated in Brazil 
e previously mentioned gigantic 
' Hence tobd private and public, 
n and local Investments may well 
been between 110 billion (on tiie 
■tlqo that private Inveatments 
as bi^ as public investment 
ating tmas the agencies) and 215 
1 (if tiiey were twice os large). 


Both ways, the investments are truly 
enonnous. These figures do not include 
operating cspltal of local and foreign 
origiu needed annually to keep farm 
and indtutrial or service enterprises 
mnning smoothly. They include tech¬ 
nology tmnsfera (inputs) only to the 
extent that they ere financed from the 
development agencies’ loan projects 
and exclude therefore all privately trans¬ 
acted input transfera. 

Theae estimates show that no other 
agricultural commodity has ever been 
supported in the third world at such 
an extraordinary level. 

But the estimates also allow ns to 
draw a first conclusion. 

In the underdeveloped countries, as 
we noted in the beginning, per capita 
consumptions of l>eef. source of bi^i- 
qnality protein, is with rare exceptions 
(eg, Argentina) very low. Expanded 
beef production does not bolster it. On 
the contrary, according to all forecasts 
For Latin America, it is and will con¬ 
tinue to he falling. Ttiile 3 preients 
estimates from a HiD thesis whose re¬ 
search seems to have been f i nanced by 
USAID funds, one of the agendea 
which, like the World Bank, is in the 
forefront for pushing and finandng is- 
creaaed moderate-climate, tropical and 
sub-tropical beef production for llae 
benefit of US meat coiporaticms, on tha 
pretest that it will improve the local 
diet" The only time that beef con¬ 
sumption ml^t be expected to rise 
temporarily would be during meat 
market crises, such as in 1974-1978. In 
Honduras, for example, beef output 
and exports increased rapidly during 
the 1960t, but local consumption 
declined from 6.3 kg per perioo in 
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1961/65 to 6.2 kg in 1971/75. It roM 
briefly to near 6 kg in 1974 (when ex- 
poru declined 34 per cent in 1973/74) 
only to drop again .4n 1875 as exports 
recuperated to above crisis levals.*‘ 
In any event, only medium and high 
income earners ire able to benslb 
from larger meat supplies, aa meat 
prices are not likely to fall locally, since 
the trade is monopolised to a lugs 
extent by national and transnational 
agribusiness corporations operating at 
the local level. In Mexico, the beef 
cattle sector expanded sharply too, 
and when cattle and meat exports 
dioigted dranatically 1872-1875, par 
capita meat conaumption did not in- 
crease and meat prices rose much more 
than prices for other foods until 1874 
and probably until 1878.** 

Even if we were to aatume that 
average meal consumption will increase 
after 1880 or 1885 in the under¬ 
developed countriei udilch produce 
beef cattle, it is cBfflcnlr, if not im¬ 
possible, from their viewpoint, to 
justify that these countries are allowed 
to receive benefits only 20 years or 
more after having permitted foreign 
capitalists to expand their cattle pro¬ 
duction — an expaiuion for which 
they have to pay at least 75 per cent 
themselves, if we include only tbe fixed 
investments and tolerating capital, and 
several hundred per cent, if we indnde 
tbe repatriation of proSti earned on 
the investments.** And if average con. 
sumption Increases while tbe distribu¬ 
tion of income becomes gradusUy more 
unequal, as it does in practiadly all 
underdeveloped countries wfaidi even 
the Worid Bank is forced to admit •— 
which means that imueased otMaump- 
tion is at the expense of the knvCT in¬ 
come groups — the whole process 
becomes stfll more unjnUiflahle. 

But -we must now go beyond meat 
oonnmiptlon. The food pndblem of 
the underdeveloped oountrles ia not in 
tbe first instance primarily a proUem 
of proteina, altimugh no one would 
wish to minimise the importance of the 
existing protein deficiendee. When 
referring to food shortages, hunger 
and malnutritioo, we mean Andy dwr- 
tages of staple foods for the proletariat; 
there ia no ahoitage of toads «( aog 
kind for the well-to-do. The proleta¬ 
riat aufitis in tnc first instanoe ftranan 
inadeqiute supply of cheap food grains 
and other stapk foods, acme of wdilob 
may even have a rcUtivety hi^ nutri¬ 
tive value.** The poor do not even get 
enough of tbe ttarefay foods to fill tkeiT 
stomachs since eot enou^ Is behig 
produced .md .sold at prices which they 
can afford. The mete quantities an 
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DEPOSIT R$. 4I0M 
GET Ra. lOOOM 

CASH—CERTIFICA TES 

* You can purchase them in small sums out of your cash balance on hand. 

* Yet — it’s a profitable investment as it gives you attractive returns. 

* For example: — an amount of Rs. 41.06 in a cash certificate fetches you RS. 
100/- after a maturity period of 120 iponths. 

* Cash Certificates of different maturity periods and face values of Rs. 25/- to 
Rs. 1,00,000/- can be purchased at any of our branches. 

Pay a visit to your nearest branch — 
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Head Offica—Fwne S 


Where Banking is with a service pins -I- the personai touch 
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HOW COULD MRL ACHIEVE 
THE HIGHEST EVER 
THRUPUT DESPITE 
BREAKDOWN OF 
CRUDE SUPPLIES 
FROM IRAN? 

The crude ttwu'put at the Madrat Rafinary this yaar 
wat 2.769 mrlNon nmnee, the highett ever. LPG and 
ATF production touched higher ievais. white fuei ioaa was the lowatt. 

j When the crude tuppliat from kan were mtarrupted, the Goverrwnent of 
1 India prov i ded crude from other sources to sustain production at MRU 
and to evert a crisis in the market. Procasakig basicaHy different 
' 4 lypaa of crude caftod for radicai changes in opaiations, aa MRL te 

I dasignad to process high suiphur Dariua Crude. 

iMRL pertormef rose to the occasion and mat the chsttengs admirabfy. 

The market needs ware fuffilted. 

A chaitenge welt met; this te yet anolhar 
glittering page in the MRL success story. 
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Tabix 2: Totm, EsraiATXD Imvsrusnt in Latin Amsnca’s and Moooo’s 
Livbstocx Sbotoi 1971-11^ 


($ millions) 



Net Investments 

Item 

Loans 

Counterpart Funds 

World Bank 

Lutin America 


Livestock projects 

Projects with livestock oomponent 

478.7 

305.4 

(25 per cent) 

153/4 

251.7 

Fertiliser plants (25 per cent) 

eiA 

184.2 

Total WB 

703.6 

741.3 

IDB 



Livestock projects 

Projects with livestock component 

18:3.2 

289.0 

(25 per cent) 

Total IDB 

189.1 

211.6 

.372.3 

500.6 


1,075.9 

Mexico Ctely 

1,241.9 

Total WB and IDB 

572.4 

639.0 

Source : WB and IDB Anmial Reports, 


insufficient in relation to imuiediate 
needs, without even referring to the 
(qualitative aspects. Hence the iHoblem 
to which Ingrid Palmer referi In our 
initial citation has not been imt In the 
proper peripective. Oie has to realise 
that in a capitalist economy, agricul¬ 
tural resources are used in response to 
efi^tive demand’, that is, in response 
to the purchasing power al the consu- 
tiers. Income distribution is therefore 
lirectly reflected in the production 
itructnre and the distribution is Ui^y 
juiequal and growing more unequal. 
Ibe hipest priority in the use of re- 
iouroes is not to satisfy the needs of 
he poor, but the effective demand of 
he well-to-do.* Hence the production 
if staple foods for the poor is neglected 
vhile the production of higfa-psfced 
ind high-proSt-generating foods has 
Irst call on resources — a tendency 
vhich is sharply reinforced as more 
nd more coimnodity systems arc 
lirectly controlled by foreign capital 
br tMs reason, the espansioa of beef 
iioduction is in general an offensive 
levelopment because it gives still 
Tester emqibasia to this perverse system 
f priorltlei. Thus, from the point of 
iew of the general welfare of the 
copies of die third world, dm espan- 
on of beef cattle prodoction for eipert 
a proceis which third world Conn¬ 
ies simply cannot now afford to aup- 
ort if they are keen on wiping out 
unger and malnutrition. They arc 
itced into dils process, wUch dmnld 
ave a low priority, by ttananationol 
pibuiinesa caoarationi and their eco- 
3niic and political dependence on 
>em and dm Industrial nations in 
meral It only a portion of the enor- 
oua stuns enjoyed by public and 
rivate capital fresn I mhatr lal natlasis 


and their development agencies — and 
Iii the obligatory local public and 
private oounteipait funds — were used 
in the stapie food, and not in the beet 
cattle sector, the food shortages would 
disiqipear practically ovemiq^ lu the 
broadest sense, theccEoie, we can assert 
that the cumpetitian between man and 
animal over agricultural rcsoutcca ia 
won haiicla down by the latter. 

We shall now proceed to give 
further evidence for this odious deve¬ 
lopment mth reject to more $peaBo 
phenomena. 

The exiunsion of beef production 
undertaken on the initiative of foreign 
capital implies two broad changes in 
the underdeveloped ranching sectors; 
raising productivity levels ffirough 
‘iiiodcmisation’ and territorial eipaniioo. 

In Latin America, beef cattle enter¬ 
prises have alwaya been, and continue 
to be operated (a) on a highly extensive 
liasis, in the sense that the number of 
cattle per unit of land is low or very 
low depending on ecological oonditiona 
and (b) along primitive levels of techno¬ 
logy and management.* By any criteria, 
the ranching sector has been and still 
is the most backward. Land and annual 
productivity has been and remains low 
and the highly conservative tribe oE 
ranchers is still basically imposed to 
introducing unprovements in the ope- 
raUon end management of their catde 
enterprises, in view of the fact that 
traditional ranching baa been the most 
highly remunerated of all agricultural 
aotivitiet.*’ In countries where ranch¬ 
ing is prominent, as it is in most of 
Latin America, it nonnally occupies 
huge land areas and always a very 
Urge proportion of sU hmd in ferms, 
considerably more than any other single 
agrlcultunl commodity or even gtonpa 
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of ccramodities.** 

To raise productivity levels, it is 
necessary to improve breeds and pasta- 
res as well as feeding (inciuding water, 
mg) and other husbandry practices in 
general and to bring cattle aad pastnra 
diseases under control which an very 
stubborn in troidcal and snb-tropied 
regions. Even in the best of cases, 
this is a highly time-consuming task, 
lasting decades. It is complicated by 
the fact that research on troplctl live¬ 
stock nr cn^, including pasture 
grasses, is still in its infant stage. The 
same is true with respect to research 
on organisation and management. The 
task is arduous even — or perfaipt Parti- 
ciiiarly — when one seeki the moderni- 
lation of cattle entcipriaes organiied 
along highly extensive lines. The 
modernisation of the cattle sector is, 
to a mucdi greater extent than the 
modernisation of cropping si-stems, a 
function not only of the improvement 
of individual enteiprise management 
praetlcea. bnt of r^lonil and natlnsiri 
disease control programmee applied to 
the entire livestock sector in which all 
producers should co-operate. The ran- 
chen’ rduebmee to dlseaw control 
progranunes undertaken by govern¬ 
ments is proverbial even if such pro¬ 
grammes are fluanced or assisted by 
development assistance ageDdes.** 

The upshot of this necesaory procea 
is that neither meat agribusijicu corpo¬ 
rations nor the development agencies 
can count on productivity increaaet for 
a rapid increase in beef productioa, 
but must resort to territorial e x p a ndon, 
even if this impUes continued low 
productivity. The gen^tion of super¬ 
profits from expanding cattle output, 
which can be achieved at super-low 
costs for foreign capitalists, caaaot be 
delayed until research and diseaie pro¬ 
grammes have caught up with the fac¬ 
tors causing low productivity. This has 
liccn clearly if brutally expressed by 
a World Bank bureaucrat spealdiig at 
a meeting on tropical livestodt produc¬ 
tion: “Both in extensive and inteniive 
production systems more research is 
needed, but few of the people present 
here in this seminar would argue that 
insufficient technical knowledge is a 
limitation to short-run investments. On 
the contrary, the maiority of meat 
piodiiccra mould probably argue that 
the greatest immediate obatade.... is 
the absence of coherent and pcimaoent 
government policies to back up long- 
run investments necessary to increase 
production’’.’" What thia actually 
amounts to it that the underdeveloped 
countries should serve os one Isrgc ex¬ 
periment station for the benefit of agri- 
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ECONOMIC AND POUnCAL W 


When Revolution 
takes place in 
some country, 

WHO PAYS YOU? 

Revolution isn’t good for an export business. 

A coup that gets a two-line mention in the Indian newspapers might get an 
exporter into serious trouble in that particular country. 

The new government may pay. Or may not. Or delay the payment so much that 
it will throw an exporter into grave crisis. 

ECGC can cover your exports against such risks. And others. Like your buyer’s 
protracted default to pay. His insolvency. Moratorium on^ payments by your 
buyer’s government. .. u,... 

Other services of ECGC include extended credit coverage, and performance gua¬ 
rantees. 

If you read about a coup tomorrow, relax. 

With an ECGC cover, it won’t kill your export business. 

EXPORT CREDIT 
( eOAIllTEE 
CORPORATIOI 
LIMITED 

(A Goveniineiit of India Euterprise) 
fiegd. Office: 

Express Towers, 10th Floor, Nariman Point, 
Bombay-•■100 021. 

Remonal Offices: Bombay * Calcutta * New 
Delhi • Madras 

Brunches; Cochin • Bangalore * Ludhiana 

Liaison Offices; Ahmedabad • Hyderabad 
* Pune * Varanasi. 
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oMBti, inerwHd (wnmnmrinn 
profMoiM tor Aisentiiit do 
aot Mem mliftic. 

Souroa: Smm m lUiU 1. 

boibiem and tiiat it ii of so oonoon to 
pthvts cndtal or tb« World Bank 
whan die wMtea oecaiioBed by prodne- 
tlos *^«lthaiit a ul Bel ant Jmasdadge' are 
borsa astlnly by thcae .oanstriat - 
Ibe tarritoflal amenatas of tba 
cattle aeotor is featlSed by asriboaiiMH 
and vaikma davelopmat aanatanoe 
agenclei on tm gnmnda: (a) that 4 
tikai place on la^ not anltable let 
cropping and (b) diat it tabea place co- 
land not yet mitiUe for cropping. A 
typlcd and clt^epMted prononnoament 
redaetlog agrtfiuthtaai mentality made 
ae fonoora: 

Any aomiiiation of agrionltunl 
potential. Dr Rann eoggected, mot 
' recDgniae tihe Umita m^ie avallabla 
leao ut o M . ■ ■. Tbe vast granlande oi 
the tropics are of patthwar interest 
for rmninsnt ptodactfon* ac c ordi n g 
to Dr Rann. Many of the Soots 
Amaitean gtasdands wltb wUcli [Dr 
Bans] is fondllar, ara uaSc for ooM- 
vsd^ beoanse, ii poor mlnEali or 
MK lUid,trtsingr la their nfost ani> 
tA oaai OdMTf may to oqMvdbb 
Got la4 du nada and maiketa 
neeassaiy. for e q in nM rol a l erops; on 
tbeie iMeatdcic' can lap r ase n t an 
opttlM, stage of devdopment, as 
fo parta of -IIm AMadoan 

orast“ 

Wldi tUa totally biase d refleetioa va 
new ester tbp fooMsoctom of die 
problem of the onopedtloo betwswi 
man and aninial brar>asoniM.Bnd the 
foturn destiny oT fond snppUss in the 
thWtiMri^- M^diaaia lafoii if fo not 

tm font eattls prodnatfosk^iWMrSnllles 

piaoa 4^ in giMa not sotted to os^ 
Pisgi nor is 4 tine that the seireBt 
*n* i a iild h cf beef prodnetioa look 
plana fo attna not anitsd for omPidaf; 


aor ii fo traa that tta plana for an addt- 
t fom dMtanahm ara mada- with a viaw 
to .iad^^paly artaa nndt for cre^ 
I'^hetreidi ta onUfo'iWaront.' - ;.~ 

‘ ‘Jt;,ia , t»a djgt lome idnda of la(ad 
aro nat timdtBbiia' for cropping, eMlat 
becaoM -of Mvece aoll daB d e nci ai or 
baetaea^ of ta^ of noilitias b*- 
^roaa of both.' Is andi oaaaa, foa 
I — «l beetaroa par anhnal la 
bound to ba lasga, aa wa in a nt l isi a d 
eaiUar. Bat this is only one fooe of 
the coin. Una^ anch areas do not 
make -for good paatarat. By and 
latB^ talk. wUdt me not anlt^ for 
eropi ana aha not anttnUe for good 
paatmen Mbdemiatdoa tbace h an as- 
oeaafody ooetiy ondertaWng and It la 
'not in diSM areas foat dhita to eipand 
beet pro dn et i oa have foe U^itit piio> 
rity. There la often Bathing smeh to 
eipaad wtfo. 

On dw other hand, mndi land h 
need for paatmiag eatth wfaldi is aid- 
tahle far efopa, - a , point which the 
tefonocn^ and ailiM of agribadneH 
donvenlondy oveiiook. ' Wp eta tnniing 
to the geo^ pnfolema of lange laad 
which h c apa b le of growing tthdvnly 
good gtassoa end when paatme yhMi 
can be Imp To siiJ , in eieas t h e i efo r e 
efoero foe eqienatoB of beef proAietios 
promieca to have a relatively hi^ 
beswfibcost ratfo. Aa a broad propoai- 
,tion one roey pot forward the ergnment 
tbet aotb ehlch ere In lebdv^ good 
or In good peatmes, or where sofo 
new paatores can be ertibHihed, ere 
aho anltfole for croppiiig. In the 
mdsting lanching sector, land suitable 
for tropfosl and sub-traploal crops, 
sudi/as ftaide-foods, ladnatiial crops 
or Inaity . itami sufo ss fruit and 
vegstaUas, hot which Is actoany In 
psstmas, la veiy co n a no n. This can 
aesfly be yatlSed in at least dnse ways. 

On one side, diare are many areas 
whers tsaiching tad cioppiag sre bner- 
rmsided. Scaaetimes tenfold is rele¬ 
gated to margiaal soils in tfaete artaa, 

, hot there ere as many eases whers 
fooe is no edendfic laaaoa for the 
IstetminMing, ^baie ’ are Btsnllji 
thoosasds cf. esSss (c n i iim d i i l the)' hi 
tsoplasl and •spb-ticiifosl rtgicas of 
lertin fonerice and foe Csnibbaen 
wUth prodoce (ss^) -bofo coHon or 
foptreane aad edtde.** 

In the aseasid Pfoern fosse assy ba 
r(gieated>4fo^|t^«f , haid .Mol ovtr 
dma. ThsM aro aotaally at lesdf'two^^ 
Idnda cf diiflsi one ooenroon type is 
to teed aieaa to partor es when aoQs 
have baoDCM eshenated and eroded 
from ower-csoppiaK and crop yWds hare 
d ncMn id It rooR be awuinsd diat in 
snih casai, dm dsdty of thsM pattnras 




y,sa|aaier' 


ammTjrnr 


eanBBS bo 'foe 'best. 
Bssi woold assign at 
dvaly lew priority,' 


Agda, egrtbnsl- , 
e iMe-,*' 
«m h i 
ddft fioec 
crop prodnedoa'fo randilng'wlNa da 
crop ptfoo aad psefot decline — « 
otes-oeres. <hie of Mesloo's 
j, ostde and peatote espsrts dmiiwtsd thh 
aitastloa graphicsOyt “fo' Meahei‘']i 
the lOOOs, cattle has beea rsphoad ii 
muty areas of foe dry tropic wifoam 
farigdian, to dedicate than' to cottar 
pwd n cMoa. Whae the ptice'ef dp 
n o m ino di t y ^scllasd In the Inlsrnsttops > 
mefoet, Uvastock wtutu e d to dwM bit' 
meet, ead at present [1074] he ebrocw ' 
die eppenito trend in a very sooaahptp '' 
fodiloa dae to rapid in cr eeS e e fa 
cotton pdcct hat year*.** Obvfawsiy 
in iwdi caaei foe land inwilved ttip 
ba of a qnality. 

Bat diate. h e«ws sondi better agro 
nomic evidandi, for eiampld Mesfoo 
where foe rapemlaii of raaiohlag ^ 
pone CP for aeverol decadea. Aceetd ' 
ing to raotat tpsi^ atndiaa nadsettipi - 
by the governmant, of a total of ft' 
mllliao hactarcs la paMmes. 14 par caa 
have a mertlmn ts high pro du otth 
potential for ‘ cropphig arid an .adfo 
donal 16 per cant Ipb a low ptefoseB^ 
vity for crops, saaldag a total of abonl'r 
SJ mflUan ha fit for croppifig OBt.h' 
the ftl ndlUon (TaUa 4). If w« ep^ 
these vafaut to' tha aadoaal iiap .t 
paataraa amoondag to aenw 9t ttOfoc . 
hsetarw scccafoiig to FAOl airoe fift 
milliaa fasotaras ooidd be aasftf^. 
oopping, of whdeh nearly ''10 slI^eLj 
wtfo m e dtrnn to cscellent' tsslfip™ 
Since tb pveroneat used rignpe 
ciitetia for 'foe detecnifaiation of -' fo 
agripdtnral po to rfil, fosM estfanatr 
are no doobt oa&cvadv*. WbpjcW, 
ooasldera dpt h 1670 ths total ameae. 
of land in crops was only S3 'tfallip 
hectares and that tbs beet pmdop t 
dlls had was dadba t ed to aqfaii 
cropi or crops ifo^ ooold poleitltfl. 
be aiparted. We ops ]»nnd to oomdpd 
that Mesleo woidd Ifo able to eapwh- 
the pradnelioe ef,(«y) boaic foofo t 
aa axtriordiliary pgant Undoehtoft 
the sa^ b in odier aitttili||^' 5 i 
Soafo ’ AaMficiB oonatrles, ased .jc j 
w hi ch have batter acdoglcsl'cea^.' 
dona on tbs evarega than Maaico. - d, 
Ladn Amaarica. ptfoapa as md^ s. 
aevsral bandied ndiUaD hectares'bar ^ . 
been wisetad end' me being 
feem agrihfoan bJi foe beef csQle i 
meet indastrr-lmd t|ie imebaf. 
in MS swing; and' piec^sitf^J^ 
Amsricsn countries import 
qnaodtiss cf stapls foods. 

And tf we oonoarn ooiaelvai oaly wh ' 
the tropical sod snb-tropictl aiai; 




Put Juft thfM tiblMpoonfifit 
' in half a bucitat.of vntar. 

Waah mora elothaa, 

^ mart claan. mom whita. 

Trytata'tT^ 
against any hloh-pHeMl 
datargant powdar-^ 
and iaaa avary'tima,, , 







High . 

'7J1- 

,8.0 

88 

Medfom 

8,4 

LO 

48 

Low >. 

8.1 


88 


Sowfeti SjcrwwtoJi Aiettno$ Ok h mn 
tteot, Mudook^ 

wbm U i» now pkiriiod to expand 
beef pnductioli, we era boond to M' 
counter tW ume pheootneaon. Tbe 
nonoel oo ai ne i iae In Mdu iriiidi iM 
being detnd for beef !■ that the aoiii 
are capable of atop cultlvationt at well 
u (d itqqxirtiiig exteotive beef operas 
tlona.*^ The advance of oatUa 
taW plaoe rutUeialy wlthaat.ansr eon. 
aiderttlaii of local or world food 
requirenMDti. 

We reach the c on daeion that toe ex. 
panaldn of rapdilng thraateoa Increae- 
mgly the xupply of etaple fdodt for 
the popolatiOB of the undardevelaped 
couotriea. This if all the more aerioua 
aa toe domination of crcggiing ayatami 
— iododing etwle fooda — by foreign 
capital and technology kapUea the 
divenion of toe cropa from the local 
maiiteta to toe Induetrlal oomitiiea and 
the wealthy oonaomera thtou^iout the 
world. 

The implioationa of the argument 
(and the actetl proceaa) that tandiiBg 
should be (and actually it) expanding. 
on lollt not yet xo^tdila for crapping 
are even mote aerfona, Tbe reaaon 
given here la ^ that toe aoila are 
not fit for cultivBtloa. It la admitted 
that they may be agronomlcally fit for 
mevt; but it ia daimad that toe is> 
fraaf ruc t uc e and. a up e ra t ni ctipe foe 
pradoctlon and marketing la njiaalag.* 
Thia ia a migbty weak aigwn e nt. Tba 
eatabUibment of a mnehing area too 
necaaaitataa an thfraatraotore and 
anpetatrncture. It 'laqalrta faeda.' 
ma^clnta, feo^ daasiag aq ulp nwnt 
and tndia, lueefo for aaoidiata and 
monageri, toada daatfog and for 
moving egul pii a ent ,. cattle aa4'Jai^ 
ter f ee flitl to, .uid ahjMde apd.^. 
idenet to iUp careaM to 

the US hr ww'aaiula ‘fMi|bt out 
of dm et it la dona ta Ifoall. 

atSdna t nt tint theae -aaw' anaa 
mmet.bf etoppa d ^aoaaae diey lank 
^ tbada mi ngdgttir b Baaf 


gbaa baibto' tsopa 6k bo other ranaon 
tone dkg.K la'iNtpeHprtdkdda; 

bpanfeac -H g fo n d o * 

<m r^M etu^rifin toat after lan c ft l in i 
hat , been ftdtliMtb orappfini'wiS takp 
over'IbmftiiDfakhiraeoRaa ^nm 
■hia.^baan ergaBlaad and. e a tn b ft aba d . 
Stoh an ananaptiaw cab only be made 
and d ld iai t ciiri for.toe loxiMpw oOcaia 
il '&t Wfodd' Baotc U3B,.ii)ia Pted and 
ft o c h e f aB a r PmmdetSoila. og USAip. all 
of . toatoaoUae-away from any Virgin 
araka' te be. dearad. and tninad into 
rantolng hy jl ava topme nt plannen and 

SlDDOfoBIKV vE QHIBlBDVmm 

huihiaaa ootpor a tfonab ignoennt of agm* 
dan oondfttm or wldifog M niagnidg 
toa pobBc. 

. ,There ii.little leenm to expect toe 
generetinn of fntnie ecmyanln or 
otoer pfeaeorei to ahift fram cattle 
ralaing to crop ooltivation In rancUng 
areas »ito new large or huge cattle 
antaiptlito. Ffaxt, we muat teeell at 
this point that wito tbs via of modarn 
heavy maohinety, abfo to dear land 
ln..ieoord tone — and a large pardon 
of the tnritoclal expanaVon actnally 
talcea jilaec in areaa which have to be 
dmrad — It la now poHlble to avoid 
the hdatoiio metood vtoidi oondeted in 
allowing poor pcaaants (‘ptoneeia’) to 
■ettle in toe virgin areas, dear the 
land by hand and grow crops for self- 
provisloning and sale, only to be 
evicted aubiaqueody to make room for 
the big iinchm’ cattle. Tbii has been 
the method eommoniy used in tropioal 
and aulKit^ctl Latin . America, la 
otoar words, in the past, cropping 
oauafiy preceded randiing, and this 
das acco mp anied by an increase in the 
local population »ai toe astabliabment 
of ntw pupdadon centres, providing 
a local labour force whidi in torn 
generated toe needs for local crap 
production. This ia .now nnneceswi y. 
Huge areas can be boating large 
nunfoera of cattle immediately, witoout 
any naoessity for attraotlng and keep¬ 
ing much labour or faundiny villagei 
and towns. Tbe oniy^ pr i MM e a to 
shift to crop culthatioB would come 
frana.good crop pdea^ (In ralatfogi to/ 
beef), but thia Wmdd never be fait very 
Btni^y by toe raicben- kaep «> 
reding inpcr-profiti wHh ease of tbs 
eesiaat mouey-aHUng propositione In 
toa wmld. BeaUai, wito fower peopto 
in ton ana,.to«ai» wcaild be lam hliw 
prtUanw .and lai^ oeaficto. 

The argiraiaot toaf , crapping will 
rqplaca ' findtoig la foba op eastoar 
gra^ $i wdh .dUeh la rslatad to 
toe' poUdea of- isnddng. In Ladn 
Amertea, toa biaf dank taotac. k' toe 
toe Bock of Gtoniiar. ef 


the fodfuadls lyatea. The kSfodii’-lj 
ruidi le a Ug ani m p alaa la tanas at f . 
aiae and. wtsabar (d head of eattla. ' 
kittle, railing fo BoaopoUaed bp a 
number of rancihari and toa 
praducen and paaaanfo bjifa 
pnodcally nu place in it, WaarWag 
la one the finast-methods to 
toa pr aii nfa off toe brad sad pr avdn t 
toam from getting entoloymeat so 4^ 
lahouc ooatt can be mlnimiaed twtolsi 
risxddng and in crop cnltoritioa; If 
in I^tin America the cattle hnilnato ' 
ia otganiaad along hitoly* exta hd ve ' 
lines, tons occua not only beeeaaattit 
eaay, oaoveaiant and prafitabk kd ' 
alto because It is sn effective wsy (o 
relegate the peaantf and agrarian oen- 
fiicta to areas outdde the taa^^ 
sector and make toe latter appear kOr 
have, and actually obtain, the diawg '* 
ter. of an aoonopi kalk ebd MitoattP 
Mabte isduatiy — slthoujto 6a'‘r$alkfy '■ 
it CDuttihutes afftcdvely to IniTiiilrtg 
igraiian confflcts alaewhere. But me to 
logiortant for our purpose: if In to* 
past, monopolising landwra have baao: 
powerful enough to prevent the use of 
land, whidi for generations haa hasn 
in toeir large estates, fnm aetneBy ^ 
being need for staple food prathmllop''!! 
or tbe production of oaher craps, than ' 
the outlook that new areas “not yat 
snitabl* for croppingT and ao used for 
ranching be shifted to cropping at * 
later tone is, to asy tbe ieSat,- vary 
dim. Tbe cattle experts in tbe 
and Bockddlcr Fonndationa, toe Wo^]^ 
Bank otoer drvelo|vnen1 aaaMamae 
agendtf, togather with tbe meat ag)dk. 
bnalaeaa corporate laadets, use fito*. 
argumenta when they defend toeir 
pensiott of the beef cetde and mikt 
industry on the gMundi that it dees '' 
DcC hurt the food: litaatkm in tod' 
third world. ' C ' ■ 

At thia stage, we make a brief gi^'' 
Tcsafon. The trananationai agribnabM* 
uu epo t at i ona and thdr allias in d By., 
lopment strategy phnning alio pnmto^ ' 
poUtied goala. tonmih their maa|^ ' 
capital and ndmeikiy tranafsis 
ditfon k ke econamfo obieotfonS . 
geneitoidg auper-pidfiB They are 1 

fdous tost the strangtoanfog of wm > 
tato dgnlfias tbs 'Mrangthsalng ef 'J < 
kdftneAn sy wsiw toadoikont dm * 

cnltaral aectot and.Mto .lt to* sywiSMf. ■ 
tfo alfodaatom ef paiiints. Tito ed^.i 
owe >toe mttoF'.Ptooaas rf, nwd*—‘ 
tfon ef nadtodbveUhddtoachkg 
a toadal ehaiactar la tfe. Iks 
cap ita] U ts* ovantoahnlBg need is 
ranedoB* two ceattadfototy 
to pt toa t v e and aU a ng th e n ton 
poly oaotral over land, wetar and 
by a labtivdy anmll nandiar of 
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Employmeiit Goanntee to Rural Poor during slack season 


Kanutaka Covinmtnt hai laundied tba Eoqiioymaot ASnnatlon Scheoie wiA affect from let Mareh 
1979. Tba Schama la to help tba poor flk Roml Araaa who are eapoaed to ffie rlpoor of povcrtjr ttpeti-' 
ally in the alack acrieoltaral aeaaoa when bo (ainfnl empioymant opportimitlea are avallahla to them on' 
frrma. UniklM and manoal work la ptorided to tbaan for lOP data In a yor dnitni Ac aladc attteiil> 
tunl aaaaon. Two tUrda of the wasea la paid in kind La. la Ae form of tAeat or rice. Apart from pnWd- 
iag emptoymant, the acheme raaolta in the creation of pcodnctlve aaaeta and Impr o vem ent in the rural 
environment. . The adiema haa been itatrodocad in 49 ttlaka in the State at Ac firat Inatanca. , The 
entire Stata win he covered durini the neat four yeati. 
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T*p#,,;»)rr*N*MW(4pl»'-«r ',edW'. 
Rm i i tg m wt VaMCtctt. ' 

, - ; j (MQHob P«M) 


(1) Loans 1» tnaAets 8(U 

(2) J<«aas to m s wwti. , 

tataliog II aglima , 

(SI Total IMBS 22.2 

U) iiMpis to >ieal powsr 

BRWP** IM 

(» W as par cant if ^ 72 

(S) (4 as pec. oau efiW 83 

m yaai, like -those'to laxgar pn>- 
dooeiS, but dolsd Out, over a pvkid 
of yean. 

** Coiustvatlve astute. ^ 

ets In order to oomervs t^ statue ci 
■n agrarian eodety favourdde to eco¬ 
nomic and poUtioel ties, with the in¬ 
dustrial countriei; and to attempt to 
caietidly introduce ilinovatlOas result¬ 
ing In the gradual Improvement of pro. 
dnetivity, paying due respect to the 
dme-tested eonservatitm ot traditional 
ranohen clinging, to rudimentary lasdi 
management ptacdcet whloh in the 
part have yielded, and itlll yield, Ugbly 
■atiefaotory returni, Modernleation 
might be speeded up if foreign Invetton 
take over the pooductiva procosee 
themielves. as they do in the crop 
rector. Bat in oontraet to cropping, 
tide ancoanteis severe limitations to 
bi|d>er, pcoduotlvity, hot so much be¬ 
cause ft would be dUBcnlt for foreign 
ctpltaliiti to taka over substantial aac- 
tions of tile cattle induitry, but for the 
ikoogde reason diet the snoOea of enmc 
innovatioiii — the a*iot einss — does 
lot depend on the prograhrivenasa of 
individual tancbsn butf. d^e^ on 
their acoeptaaoe by all reuchera. In 
>difr words, modamiiation Is sstenri*- 
iDy dspalident on progr am maa with a 
eng gotathm period requiting the co- 
iperation of ell cattle produoara. But 
hia is poUtioally . aooeptabla to the 
otslipi laveaton and tconomloally too, 
linoe the waatea Inbatant In tUa pro- 
saea are boma by tba undardsvaloped 


Flna^, the dqmhsiaii of lanchfaig la 
ipt to .oecur In idtta direct waya at 
ha axpanas of enpplag, it, at the 
mpanaa of the aeecaie diet snppUed 
ocalty- Ahhoagb then oochr chaingaa 
a land uaai bodi 'fai’favoin; of^ otop- 
dng ';asid ip' iguonr ^ rsiKihlnft the 
Qtmer is baW.-to' rtmirfn modaat 1o 
oope dna' tb ehry 'c ha ra rtati ati c a 
if jsxtaoiivm-^osttW tailing,. w^ the' 
i^tair;,VKme(sM.,|neMdant, even ^rutd, 
a thegalna 'inwar eoo- 
iowki mm^ lBejWtally ^ h^ 
nd HmSn jl, iieiit’ fete^ "baphaC 


- 

Fbr eaampts^ .TSsottal - Jlaai eri ea, 
.'govammants have cnated esc^oco- 
aSy iavoujalie oonrBtkms in din to 
mvaad meat aipoitt and-for die in- 
stallatioa of packing jdgnts and the 
, inodnctlati of cattle^ including “free 
Imports of equipment, tar caem'pcicnt, 
freedom to repatriate profit!, the con- 
itroetlan of needed l af iustiu iriut il fan. 
pruvements, credit, and eSto the evic¬ 
tion of p essiat a sad indigenons gro u p s 
from their lend In order to turn over 
their land to the big cattle tnterpilies 
et highly advmtageons prices”.** In 
' Maaico, large eommtndal randieis rant' 
from the peeaanCi the land for gnuing 
their cattle udiicli was origiiielly as¬ 
signed to the peasants by the State 
for the pnipose of cultivating crape. 
They are fordag the peasants into this 
situation fay starving them systematic- 
elfy out of t^ means of prodnetioa 
tieu eisaiy to run a farm operation. 

But the randiing sector can make 
claims on cropl In a much more gene¬ 
ral, if Iniidiaiis, manaei which is actu¬ 
ally and potentially as dangerous for 
nutririooel levels as any of the pro- 
cesses whidi I have described so far, 
if not more ib. 1 am referring here to 
a taoad trend which migbt be awk¬ 
wardly called the “animal huriMndrisa- 
tkm of agricnitute'’, that la, the grow¬ 
ing dlveraioa of cropa sway from 
markets serving the sstlsftction of 
human food needs towards snimai 
feeds.** The basic question which le- 
quires elncidstloa is how for the 
*modeniiseticm' of extensive nmdiing 
will be pushed by the tranmatlonal 
meat snonopiriy cajHtal interests to¬ 
wards intenshw' battle' raisiiig, so that 
In, the final stage tba rancheit to- 
gathar with agriburinau will have the 
bast of all woridt: a atranglahbid ov^ 
immenaa artee of land and over ever 
larger supplies of faed,' rich markets 
and larga pmfiti. The answer this 
questian wHl decide bow many people 
In thb third worid will live or die. 

AS* baa baaiL already -pointed oot, 
the modemisatiaa of tandiing reqnlrca 
amobgat othar'hspro v am an t i tha bettar- 
fecdlng of ariinria. In an extmiaive 
typa ^ oafde pto d uet j on, this-can be 
acUeved by better oastuias and — if 
tha eXtMiaiva . diaiwbteiistio is to be 
maintained, mfeplng diat the beala of 
the ipadiiig' opantlon renialnt' die 
paatnrk—I^'.aoggdaaMadsqt the pasture 
with gieia 'fea&sg or dm feeding oi 
othv rkh-lfaeda whep pesturea f|^ 
away wtth'advetac weather eosditiona. 
Heooi' ijkodsT&teiitlcni an 

lultiiiBral1iait,,bf uu d ardar al oped ikm 
ohing tW -gsrawfet -■ a giadnal but far 
trapB ocnpitis ipuc ^imvwuv ^ uuwmvv 




fdeding'tod coafinaatat aa it ia ptae-- 
tiaad on an Indnstrlal hasU in Be US' 
(teedlets miat grain Badtaig). Hin aasas '; . \- 
jpiesnuca in £n^r of a mbn oon g laB 
Intensiflcation patterned along the U8 
modal ate far. fiam shaant and a coih^,' 

Plate riiift of at least part of catde pmu- 
dnetkm U always lurking around tha 
the comer. One of the forenaist animal ' 
Imriialidry axperts, T R Preston,** had 
this to ny at a recent meeting on tn^ 
pical liveatodc production: 

Until rscendy, it was eommoriy ac¬ 
cepted that In the humid tropical 
areas, then Is no room for intenaivc - 
beef fattening rfliefadone. The argu¬ 
ment wee that this Was-. aatreoMy , { 
costly... However dining the latt 
two years this sltnstion has c h a iig ed. 

There'is not only tu interest in such 
operations, but it has aba .bean 
demonstrated Bat dr^ are e ao f um a le , 
ally feasible. A stiU mote irup tar taat 
consideration is that die puiiatHil 
for Intenrive fattening oifne dh 
the tropief, as recent ig e sewt dd- 
monitratea, praaniaef to .be greater 
than in any other area xif die WUld, 

Still mott: It can be predicted that 
in the future the large soaet pn>- 
duceif the wetld over will be found ■ 
in the humid trapla." 

In actnaUty, in many Latin Ameshnn 
countries, including Btsxll end Mesko,, 
there are hundreds tt cases udtatU ac-' - r^ 
tuai feadlot oparatlaiu ware orgattlaed, ' j 
and many havwrfillad becaute of the’ [ 
high ooau of die grains.** Usually dsM ^ 
■re operation of rich local i nva atoea, . 
oftwa with US financial backing;** 4 

started as a hobby or for tan nashwi ' * 
and althontdi tfapy may be ddcmed^ ^|| 
fiiiurt in meny caset for cost leaapiia, 
they represent vdobblc experienoe As | 
■dwtittg indnetriail meat prodnctlbn s 

nmdioda to die tropics, if not mote. 

Now there is no imion to asntme that 
in -tbs fatnre, foreign investon and ' , 

meet agrit n a in eas coipoiatiaM mmr not ' | 

ancootage and finance the tatribli^ 
mapt of a dual ajutem of meat produQ. ^ 
don in the tropics: a eontfaniaticm of ^ 
exteoiive rauebing to ptodoct rhaap 
mcata at sdper-(ow ooati and the , 
doction of hi^ . quality intat wh an 
diif pfodacdoa can be adiievad at a 
lower coat than In the Indnstiiat poun- 
tries. T R Preston presents this ease ' < 
in a very tueld aldioogh u psid e-down ' 
maunar: 

... in Medeo, tha number of abend- ' 
oned fcadlota it largtr; than tha ’ 
nomher <4 faedloti in operation.... 

OUa ol’ the reewiis has been Be -i 
hlB juice of grain in aeinfainatksa , 
with, low boal meat tpiieea and tbai- 
g a ii at fa., «^'{nademmeias of tha bhal'' 
oreads.., Wsjiond dm, atriotly s e a n j - 
rale tecaont, there fr* Vott at ga nt . 
■Ttaaont -why grains ^hoold not -be 
mad In InttMvn .faad^ oparsrtnM I. 


1 


I Ask ttim his naiiit. 
f He wont tell you. 
He wi^ ialk... 


1 


because he is AFRAID 





Afraid of you ... and ev«fyon« who fe alien to (he land of 
Adlvasls. 


One day some yean ago, he walked 34 km to ihe 
-1. Tuesday Bazar at Vanl (near Nasik). He had a headksod 
of Jowar to sell. He had grown it on a miserable, add 
hillside. 




Along came a gentleman, asked him his name. tKCuasd 
him ^ possessing stolen jowar, and wrenched the byndle 
from him. 


The poor Adivad and his family starved for days . 
tisn^ to a moneylender and a tie of ^veiy. 


.. and 


Our organtsaUon M working to free them from sudt 
I exploiters. We’re hai^^ them with consumption loans for 
'|! the lean season July to September every year. We buy 
' their agricultural and forest produce at the best prices. 

I Then mII them to you In processed or unprocessed form 


I 


You too can help In this challenging venture. Buy their 
quality rice. Jowar, tur dal. udid, waral, bhagar, gum, 
grourtdnut, hay (fodder), Mohuwa seed and other 
agricultural minor forest produce and other products. 

If you plan to, please contact us. 

Protperlty of the trtbah ... that'e the reqeonjor our 
eeletence. 



nohcMt^/htro /tote cooperoUve 
tribal development corporation ltd 

2069, VlwsMigw Colony, SMlMhivPMh. Puiw^ll 030 

WUOIMLOmCU: 

• 907/2, AnWst SMWy. BSwMsdi Road. PWiMll 009 

• OMWipw Read, IMi-422002 

• Rewl. tandoitar. DM; Otadl. 

• Mstanv ColoBV. 0pp. DbMMM* not SdMCl 

W*ep»e <190010 

-•AMtawCetaibYMnM ^ 

XolMAMr tataUw, SmU taw. ffaWMa Res* 

‘ aiiniinpur.4«dM 

- - 




m - ^ sdasewi. 
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b* iirtrrt* 

ndea oC filin' ts tli* vtaild -wrtwt, 
raiOli tM noit JgpnfOftttt rtMffi 
of dl ii vk nbdvdjr loar prodnotl- 
vUf ct MfMl cahlvattMi ib' flw tio- 
plM. is conmutoos to tAu oopo 
iqibb in vcoiosittny 'Mnni SQipt* 
ad lo limm'HAiot.- 
Thu SiMUm o wu i ^it u a nanber of 

teobniiMlp ^ih<l 

i■l■^nn^ gnln.^KniU not be Hd 
to oo u tt e dlOtiBS- hfanoolf iiu 

ddentillsr hi tha jsoolMa widt lavaot. 
to die autasMot qndtad aarllar. Bat 
wa eao tom all hte utnaiaiiti atoaad 
and dsdori.. to %liat. a itm t- and undet 
vibat ooodWcu tlia' obatadta to «U(di 
he lafan can ba ovateoma. 

Tha philanthnudc a igum ut li far 
(nan oonvincing. Thha the cane xd 
Maxlco, nov lupCctlns largi aod gnnex 
ing (juantitiaa of gnlaa for bomaa 
coBa uinp tlpn. For a -numbar of yaaoi 
Maxlcan grdn production baa been 
uaed to aupidy foed for the poultry 
and bog buiineii. In other worda. 
aome grain pnodoq^n for bnman ooo' 
t umpt ion baa bam ddfted to anfanal 
fead. Let u aea what tha -RockefcQer 
Foundation maeting bad to report 
about tbia phenomenon! 

Dr Pino ooodndad.... ^ Aianrihing 
tba wan p lwnm t ai y dcvelapraad of a 
grain and Uvaitodc. pioductum in an 
area of Mexico. A poiiltiy«id'egga 
indoatry began nromid IQBO, and aa 
the demand for Mt nodnoli grew jo 
did the damaad for torgbnni as 
feed. Ai a remit, a Urge area if now, 
devoted to p rochictitat of thii grain; 
partU diaplacing maiaa ediieh waa 
■nardiud in .pUM Tbia happened, 
he aaid, becanaa It baonna pcontabla 
for aomebody to buy It, and foe 
aomdio^ to tnm It into am whltdi 
wonld men have a maibct^ 

Actually Hno'a deaerhpttoA omlti baU 
the atoty Waue -dxra an aoUd dgaa 
that fciidnaD not only, uatd for. 
cattle and other'Uvaetodc in Mexico, 
but aUo that K waa. aip dite J . to the 
US when maat production them wai 
hltfily pteftaUa prior to the eriaia. 
What U aor% gradh baa plao bfan fad 
— and ia ftill bedng fed—'in abandon- 
cd or axMng faadloti, and tf it waa 
t h a n doi ta d, it waa not for phfland i ro - 
plc bnt for eoait leabona. 

Praatonb tadn^ngieal o h a ncl ai elan 
•eem lata tUn convincing. B ataaroh la 
now rmdar way to ovatoeaM and picb. 
lane. Af p i ea t i it l itt a in h on oatda ia 
focnaad ta gwgtfo Im pneanaa n ta 
threu^ ctcaa bw a ang -eddi bnedi c< 
proven aUBly to bmaSt from gnia 
eonaunpilaD. ' decit -Biaio' dmdd ba 
enon^ uyndtpra np fall to what «r- 
tent tte;' '-nmMt ; tffm «f ..;'niiilri(ilii, 


, gi UTOiwi iir*, iiwmmjb enn- nnn gram 
more eOUfandy la the bopta And if 
tba cattle wdra fod cropt otbar dwn 
pains, tte would etHl mean that land 
pitxluca grain for bumaii eon- 
aumpdon is bring used tor odieT pnr- 
potet. Tbs earns can be aaid about 
grain inoduetlao. Hera Fraaton if rut 
on solid gtoundd ffittorical axparienca 
■bom that Intanriva grain feeding in 
the'US end other de v rioped beef 
systeme became possible -after revotn-. 
Uenary changes in-gtain production 
resulting in yidds h{^ anourir so that 
graint oonld bh fad ‘eooacmically* to 
beef. While diira ore greeter Ibnita- 
ticeu in the trades on gr out n U of rrmre 
precaifoua fertility and dhnafic con¬ 
ditions, r eae ard i in this Add is also in 
its incipient atage. Bat Pratten’t argu- - 
ment is de f ae d v a for a mote impel taut 
reason: there are few eountriea in 
Latin Amatiea wfaldr are wfaeHp tro¬ 
pical and subtropicaL In moat c^ them 
oondltiaiu vary 'bom modenta to tro¬ 
pical dinutas and tlmy ate therefore 
rtot dependent on increased yields on 
tropical foils for Urgtr gn&n produc¬ 
tion and grain for anhnsl feed oonld 
eaaily be drawn from non-tropical 
sieas. Finally one can Imagine a wbole 
aeries of dreumstances and economic 
riilfts which could Justify 'eociiotnlosl' 
grain faadini^ to tropical fataf, Indod- 
ing the mote inteiraive ptoduedaB of 
groina, all of which would render Prea- 
ton'i argumeiila ctnnpictriy obaolata. 

In fact, looking at the coridlticna now 
existing in Latin Aroeifca’i beef cotde 
sector—and ahhmigh we admit that 
a tar g * l oaU ahift to feediot eparadona ' 
is not yet ‘economical’ — the preamre 
to turp to this type of csentfon la 
persistent and it could mnriiroam in 
the foreieeriile f c to ie . 

We ate therefore bound to oondode 
diet the Unhnal hnsbandriaation of 
ogticukore' ii going to be - posbed 
under the InAuaoce df foreirii capital 
and technriogy tranaftn to much liiri>*t 
levels In onr ^etfane. 

Wfiy, then; do underdeveloped 
'countries let dre m s ri vea be coaxed in¬ 
to a pofitieu ao petantiy adveeaa to 
their ifant and long 'ran Intereata? 

Badier dm gpaak .about da general 
problem of dipendMcy, foreign pri¬ 
vate and publio debta, expenditmia on 
miUtaty aqabanfOtr-^ ride of a local 
coapradate end otte facton 

pcovidW A SatMi m ew a f , wa riiaD 
x- Hrott o u iec l ve* to Unas letattd to de 


da aopUsdeat^ netmefc cf inatlta- 
tiaaal ar ta ng a m ri l iU iMdh iadaatrial-. 
aattona falnri hhtaily a^ noaad da 
woridb eit^ had gwat boriaaas. 


' '.‘■■'ipeSW Kwaiei-'''^gB^"»^ 

ariarifog two cad of aauarri idMr 
save die farteteata cf rapitaUtt fBv» 
ten.** Tha Best, de aaaaepoiieetidh.' 
atxl centrsllsatton of reairrh and teeb- 
oical asaiitanoe world-aide; and tlw > 
second, the nse of Bvestodc credit -with 
funda geoergnsly providad by the Woild 
Bonk and lOB, aa it fonctiona ia 
Mexico. 

Ahfaongh the US ia not tlw home of 
tropical and aub-ticpteal besf catda 
except maiglnelly, sinoa the mld-KMh 
the US hu be0m to develop e large 
public ptogr emm a cf rcaeairii and 
tachnlcri asg)stane« on tnqpical beat 
pmdnettcn in exparisnent atadcaa 
bleated In states such ss Texss, Florida 
and ArUona. TUt programme ia ig- 
anced through federal fmtda iUSAIl% 
.atate fonda and moneys from tniw- . 
nadonsl meet agribatiaass. It is aad- 
mated that in 1B7B, in 12 nniversitlts, 
there ate about 142 adantUta ike|Hng 
fon time OB poiaaitcs and dlnaart, sw 
pTOdoedon, biolegicat efficicimy (nutri¬ 
tion and genetka), enviromnet^ 
strcaa, managemmt Qutama aa wdl aa 
range, poatiiTa and forage crops, tO m 
applied to die tropfos. This eetimete 
doea ve* Indude reae ar c h and tethni- 
eal assiatsnoe undertaken by p riv a te 
enterprita optndng ia the ttopim.**- 
Piacrically aD tbia reieaidi ia for ea- 
pot to the third wurid. 

USAID, fronting for agtiburinrse, 
‘TiUcei high priority on agricufoital 
i isii tan ce pr ogrsmme a in develo^ag 
conntiica'' IncladiDg on TiveMoefc pe£ 
ductioo to promote more eCecrivc nts- 
IseticB of larxl reso u roe a nnmited to 
'propping", to befo "provide the hi|jh 
quality ptoleina snioosly d a f i rimt {■ 
human ^eti in tropiaal and iub hropf- 
cri cauntrica.* USAID is suthoriaad 
by law to make grants to US fadatitn- 
tions “for the porpoee of 'bulldlag 
cooopetence tixl expertite in selected 
atees related to intertwtiooal granta 
currmtly in affect”. To drat effect, a 
■Buminant Llveatock Con sor t ium * was 
formed with the univenitica of Texaa, 
Florida, Fnrdiie and Thakegec which 
‘Ve collaborating In stndief of the 
complex and interrelated piriileint of 
li v e st o ck rmtikiaB, bteeiBng, iBtmm 
control, marketing and credit avaUabi- 
lity'*, W widi a certain division of 
labour senong the vaticos agiicoitranl 
exparhnant atadbna. Thia effort baa 
providad the US with a iwaM uonopoly 
statui duo u g h o u t die werid vriA lea- 
pfet to tnplcal beef cattle r eaee fA 
and tcriirilcal a w lat a nre - The imlv«- 
fttlaa —and I agtibarineta — hava a 
.veated int sra at ruw in developing eg* 
pmdat in thia Add bace u ae k aOeiM 
Aam to fariag !Aair knpwiadga (i Ok. 
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Four Decades of Service 
to Indfaub ladoatiy 


* I£gh Carbon, Alloy & Special Steels from the Mo^ Advanced 
Electric Steel Plant in Western India. 

* Steel Castings from A Few Kilograms to Large Machine Compo¬ 
nents upto 65 Tonn(» from the Largest Steel Foundry in the 
Private Sector. 

* Machine Building Capabilities. Backed by an Innovative Team of 
Expert Engineers in Varied Areas of Technology. 

* Contract and Engineering Services for Major Projects from Ato¬ 
mic Power to Petrochemicals. 


Mokand Believes in Sharing the Experience, IQiowhow and Skflb Acquired 
Daring the Four Decades of Pioneering Work in' Adapting Advanced Techno- 
iogies to the Condithms of a Devtilo{ring Country. 


Mokiuid Iron .& Steel Works Ltd. 

RegfL OUk*; 

^ * 

Lai Btlndiir .auftri Mug, 

Karia Boadaiy^MtTtL 
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hoonMoc a^d 

the Rsulti of dieiT letnroh) to belt cide wlildv ingnaann they will lup- 
dlrcctly on tropleil rcnaich Initltatei, port”, iltbaii^ diey arc M rtrt e d by a 


on foreisn sovernment agendei deal¬ 
ing with liveatock, on cattle produ¬ 
cers’ asaociatlont, and on cattle pro¬ 
ducers directly. the laine token, it 
helps control the direction in ubioh 
the cattle sectoti of the third world 
are allowed to develop. Hie entire pro. 
grannne helps to “beef iqi our expertiu 
in the field of tit^rical liveatock”, aa 
one university administrator puf it. As 
an example, five veterinarians from 
Texas, stationed in Colombia with 
CIAT (Cali), are "ready to so anyt^iera 
in die world” to assist with p^lerru 
of tropical diseases. We can go much 
further. The massive comniitineot of 
the US with l espe c t to tropical beef 
production only set the ‘logistical base' 
fur an international system — the 
superstructure of the expanded US 
meat and cattle industry — of control 
of tropical beef productlDn, processing 
and marketing research, at the centre 
of which are the omni-present World 
Bank and the United Nations fronting 
for US agribusiness and its allies, all 
liacked by impressive financial tesonrees. 

This international system, imder- 
token no doubt at the initiative of 
USAID which finances a large imrtion 
of it, has been inititutionalised through 
the Consultative Croup on Internatio¬ 
nal Agricultural Research (CGIAR) 
headquartered in New York whose 
organisation was sponsored in 1971 by 
the World Bank, the United Nations 
Dnvelopment Programme and the Food 
and Agriculture Oiganiaation. CGIAR 
controlf and aupervlses centrally the 
activities of 11 international research 
institutes, strategically located through¬ 
out the third world of which four 
undertake research on livestock (three 
mainly beef, one sbeep).*^ OGIAR’s 
function is to provide an iron-clad 
guarantee that wmld-wide research 
and technical assistance are focused on 
problems whose ^utloB is of ezdnsiva 
benefit to cattle and meat agribuslnets, 
particnlorly that of the US, not only 
throu^ research undertaken at the 
four intemationa] research centres, but 
also by pre-empting research which 
could be rmdertaken by lUtional re¬ 
search institutes. The members of 
CGIAR are the industrial nations,^ 
the big foundations (Ford, Rockefeller, 
ICcUogg) and a smattering of ^rd 
u-odd countries (Iran, Nigeria, Saudi 
AraMa). The rest of die third 
world "pardcipates” in the CGIAR 
*biau|d> ”two lepraieu t a tive countries 
designated for two year terma by the 
membenhip of FAO”, but apparently 
aot ai mamben.*' "His memben de- 


Tedmical Conanittee of ”18 emiiient 
scientists'. The latter has obviously 
only an advisory capacity. Hie funds 
now at the dlspoial of CGIAR reached 
$79 million in 1977 and are Incraasing 
annually. C3AT in Cali, Colombia, 
which hat a very large ]*irognunine on 
tropical beef productioii, had a budget 
of $9.9 million for 1076. 

The implications of ibis set-up ire 
far reaching No third world national 
research institute can compete money- 
wise with an international centra sudias 
CLAT. No natkinal institute can compete 
with such on international centre on the 
basia of expettiK. CIAT for example 
had a total staff of 19 Uidi-Iavcl tcien- 
tiit^ (preponderantly foreigners) and 
36 other e x pe r ls. No national institute 
can compete in temu of a ready-made 
network of sdeatiSc and administrative 
co-operation which assures — throut^ 
s sophisticated programme of exchange 
of information among the centres — 
that the centres keep a monopoly over 
research reauks world-wide and that 
they maintain a monopoly over tech¬ 
nical assistance. What is more, an in¬ 
ternational centre is bound to attract 
the few lUtional acientiatt for reasons 
of salary and prestige so that local re¬ 
search becomes oiphaniied and local 
scientists enter mote or less directly 
in the pay of transnatiooal sgributiness. 
Honce CGIAR serves to kill all natio¬ 
nal research efforts, including those 
which might go counter the interests 
of agrlbosineis because they might be 
based on different priorities. 

In this context, it is Interestiiig to 
note that the piofesior of o^icnltuial 
economics, at the University of Chicaga 
Theodore Sdmltx, who bos a life- 
king experience of misunderstanding 
the functioning of underdeveloped 
agricultures, has that ”by far the lar¬ 
gest part of on public luiqiorted agri¬ 
cultural research goes ou in national 
institutes; the expenditures of the 
internitiocul centres are eqnal to abogt 
5 per oent of the total national ax- 
pendltures”.” 'Hils aUtement gives a 
distorted view because it includes na¬ 
tional resesrc]i In the indnatriil com- 
tries, like the US; because it makes no 
reference to research of private enter¬ 
prise, of ndiich "public anppottad” re¬ 
search has become an appendix; and 
becaon the issue of leseartfii impetla- 
lism is not only a question of fumll, 
but of total political and economic 
power and orvodiatioa. 

We now turn brieSy to the second 
example. At we hove teen earlier, the 
World Bank and IIW granted Mexico 


Special Number Angoat 19TS 

several impreitlve ’Uveatock loans' * 
whose purpose was to bidster die dia- i 
tribution of credit to ranchers. HiS 
mechanism used to sdiieve this end is 
the stick and carrot method.‘t The in¬ 
ternational loons are choimelled throogh 
a trust fund, celled FIRA,» which is 
part of the central bank and ehore 
function is to rediscoimt losns wUdi 
private (and recently alto public agri¬ 
cultural) banka advance their rancher- 
customers. This eocouiagcs psivato 
banks, which bistarically have betO ' 
reluctant to dispense agricultural loans 
except to privileged producers wiA ' 
economic, social and political poem 
and prestige, to expand their agrieol' 
tural lending. In this respect, FIRA 
has been very successful. In 1976, for 
examine, the private benks alone par¬ 
ticipated in FIRA’s rediscounting seri- 
vitica at the rate of 73 per cant with 
the largest private bonk of Mexico 
being by far the best FIRA customer.' 
The scheme also allows' the banka to 
expand their total credit poct&rifalit 
and with it their profits, rince the rw- 
discounted funds can be used again at 
least once more for other (agricnhnrel 
or non-agricultural) loans, and in tha 
case of agricultural loans more than ']* 
once if the banks rediscount BMrei' 
loans with FIRA. E<iiiaUy hnportant; 
if the banka give loans to amall pre-’ 
ducers or producer groups, they can. 
rediscoimt these loans and use the 
funds to lend more heavily to thglc., 
favourite customers, the Irurge coos-^ 
merclal ranchers. In addition, the^ 
banks’ lending becomes practictlly 
risideas because FIRA has set up a 
planning, control and snpervitiao pro¬ 
gramme, in co-oplnation with the 
banka, wfaoie costs are paid entirely ' 
by FIRA, plus a loan guarantee, both ' 
used especially for amaB {uoducan.' 
On the other band, without the World 
Bank and ITO loans, die private banks 
would of course immediately retain 
to their traditioiial limitrd lending , 
practicet for agriculture. 

FIRA, fe, World Bank and IIM 
funds are tied mainly to beef cattle ' 
loans. The World Bank, for example, 
provided in hs loan plans up to 1974 
that about 70 per cent of its funds ' 
should be distributed to livestock pro- - 
ducers. On the basis of nriiuloas and - 
pnetically impenetrable FIRA statis- ' 
tics, 1 estimate that indeed same 66 ■ 
per cent of FIRA’s funds were naad 
on beef cattle, without oounting 
FIRA’s support for cixqps used for , 
enimal feeds which is impomibie ID . 
estisnate; and some observers brileve , 
that the estimate should be bi|^Nr. 

FIRA were to fail to adharu to rida 
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BOQtNSMK: AM YMRICAL VOtaStV 


PROGRESS NOW HAS A NEW NAME 

MYPOWER 

True — If you reckon that Power is vital for EcoiK>my 

The billions from Sharavati that help millions across the country earn a living 

And the comin;; billions from Kaiinadi that will help those millions live a little better 

And the billions that will join — from Lingunamokki, Varahi, Cangavali, 

And of course from our Thermal Hant near Baichur 
Yes, it’s Mypower. That’s how progress is spelt in Karnataka. 

MYSORE POWER CORPORATION LIMITED 

Registered Office: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Race Course Rood, 

BANGALORE—500 001. 

In Search of Power. For Yon. 


COUTU lUVlCO 
hwlii-PangtoJiMi Unia 


WlitreverflM . 

roatMinMt- 
fht fljMs u India 


Mta-AaMiiAMk>M«id 


Adrlatie 

I U d he ii’» i>» n -AdrieH e »WnW Aaia (C«V) 
Indk-Bangiadodh^ JtX.*K«d Km 
I nrfU ■Mgladwh Wew^UO (Gulf) 
fa di n lin g i a d e ih Kt acfc Km Pone 
hdtn 1—ttHriih-Eal—AWnafAfaM. 
Modl k tiiwia Adrinac 
Uidlt<tai«ladM}vbl Uakn «o U5.AlUnlic- 
OoII Pan* wid oDior 

**irlti>aan Pwli and Irean UAlUnbc 
CoM^Cnlf iianacB to Par Eaai-liidJ^ 
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lenenl lendiiig plui, tfaa ^otld Baak 
sd IDS would eUber withdraw their 
undi or threaten to withbdd fntnra 
oini to Mexico. 

Actually, by tying FIRAj redia- 
ounUng activitiex to a pre-set acbe- 
lule, the Wotld Banlc and IDB force 
^RA into continuing loans to beef 
attle even during periods of market 
^sea, a rigidity which in turn forces 
lexico into a very uneconomical use 
}f funds. But this is of no particular 
x>ncem to the Banks since the waste 
s all paid by Mexico. 

That tropical beef production had 
he highest priority for the World 
liank and lUB is evidenced by the 
act that nearly 40 per cent of all 
tTBA rediscounted loans were from 
•hree tiuplcal states — Veractui, 
Ilhiapas and Tabasco — the very sta- 
.es where beef cattle production ex- 
Tanded mc»t rapidly. Obviously the 
ntemationel lending agencies, the 
ocal counterpart agencies and trans¬ 
lational meat agribusiness all work 
land in glove. 

The analysis of the recipients of 
iank loans rediscounted with FIRA 
iemonstrates that the nmch publicised 
Atorid Bank credit scheme to “assist 
he rural poor”, which McNamara, 
iregident of the World Bank, revealed 
II Nairobi in 1973, turns out to be a 
Ich man's scheme.** The World Bank 
ivestock loan projects for Mexico have 
11 been officially proclaimed to be 
lart of that schesne since 1973 and 
<1RA has repeatedly pretended that 
t is “financing mainly the ejidatarios 
nd other smallholders’'. Not even 
nBA’s own statistics teem to sivport 
his claim. True, the number of small- 
lolden, beneficiaries of FIRA-redis- 
lounted loans, rose between 1972 and 
.975 from 23,000 to 82AK)0; but so 
las the number of larger produceis- 
lenefidaries of such loans, from 7,700 
o 18,900.'* These figures are how- 
iver misleading because die average 
oen to the former declined by about 
wo-fifths, while to die larger producers 
ncieased by nearly one-half. This hat 
wo simultaneous ingplications. Fiiit, 
hat a somewhat larger quantity of 
noney was stretched to “assist” many 
nore rural poor, but at levels which 
vould not allow the peasants to over- 
cone their poverty status. Second, 
hat the larger producers were actually 
cmpensated heavily for the lacrificea 
ihich the aystem had to make in fa- 
our of the poor in order to hew 
rloeely to the McNamara welfare line. 

So much for an interpretation of 
iffidal atatistka; a more realistic idc- 
ure coraes from the field. Table 5 


shows die distribution FIRA-ttdis- 
connted loans In 1976 in one typical 
ranching o nrmmiB lty fas the stats of 
Veracruz, domlnatad by loroe three 
dozen rich mncberi. Thus about 
three-fourth of She funda went to 
the ridL** If one were to add 
private and public bank-loons not re¬ 
discounted with FTBA (a fignre which 
is always tmavaiitble in Mexico) which 
undoubtedly all went to the rich cattle 
ptoduceta in accordance with a long 
established bank tradidon, and con. 
sidering that the funds available for 
loans to the rich have been swollen by 
FIRA's rediscounting, then one would 
quickly discover that the McNamara 
scheme turns out to be isothing but 
another attempt at padfying the poor. 
The scheme is really designed to 
'asaist' the rich, and the World Bank 
continues to boast of its generosity 
towards the poor by alJowiisg FIRA to 
present and imblish misleading statis¬ 
tics. This should not really tnr^lae 
onyune because from the point of view 
of transnational meat agiibnalneta cor- 
poratioru and their many allies, if the 
battle between man and beast has to 
he won by the latter, more concrete 
ossistance to the rural poor would turn 
out to be nothing but oiw big head¬ 
ache for the fanreston. 

Noin 

1 Ingrid Palmer, “Focxl and the 
new Agricultural Technology’’, 
UNRISD, Geneva. 1972. p 1. 

2 "The problem of malnutrition 
arises from growing Inequality in 
the distribution, of inoome, and 
especially by the spread and 
intensifiradon of oommetdal mar¬ 
ket oriented agriculture ... it is 
ironical that the new technology 
[the green revolution] itself helps 
to undermine ^tems of Uvetihood 
liased on family self-Provlsinning 
production and local exchange 
Mfore alternative means of liveli- 
hood within the total economy 
have been found .... Thus, for 
instance, the mihanced profitability 
of hi^ yielding varieties of rice 
and wheat may have led to the 
abandonment of pulse prodnetion 
in certain areas, and so have tm- 
poverished rather than improved 
diets.” Andrew Pearse’s Preface 
to Ingrid Palmer, op cit. Fearae’s 
1972 sutement is mild indeed 
when we consider die deteriorat¬ 
ing status of the food situation in 
the third world during the most 
recent years. For a mote recent 
appraisal of the g re en revolution 
see Andrew Pearse, "Bitter Bice”, 
UNRISD, Geneva, July 1OT8. 

3 For detaila, see Eineat Feder, ‘Agri- 
husiness and die Elimination of 
Latin America'a Rural Pndetariat’. 
World Deorlopiwnt, May-luly 
1977, pp 560 f. 
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Consumption of dieap meats hot i 
also increased in underdeveloped , 
countries, but even these meats 
are a luxury item there and con- 
turned only by medium and high 
Inoome conaumers. Much of this 
meat, incidentally, may be reim¬ 
port^ when hetf is produced 
locally. 

E Uvocek Jr, “Cnirent Statna of 
Livestock and Meat in World 
Commerce’’, Livestock Merchis- 
dising Institute, 4900 Oak Street, - 
Kansas City, Mo, 64112 (no data, 
probably 1973). Uvacek is live¬ 
stock extension agent in the US 
most fanimrtant cattle itate, Texaa 
For details, see Nicolas Reig, "La 
economia ganadera de came vaenna ' 
en Mexico 1950/75”, Institute de In- 
vestigaciones Economicas, UNAM, 
Mexico, November 1078 (to be 
published). 

E g, rice in new in^tlon districts 
in countries or regions pieviontly 
without such production, or t^ 
establishment pf new banana plan- 
tations. 

See Kohlhew, ‘Agrarkolonisation 
in Amazunien’ in H Elsenhan 
(Ed) “Agrarrevolulion, Wachstiima. 
potential, DemokratisietungsDOe- 
glichkeiten in den Laendem dai 
Dritten, Welt” (foitluxiining). See 
also the ssme author in Amazonia, 
Kiel, September 1076 and F Vfomt 
Lappe and J Collins, “Food First” 
1977, pp 42 ff. 

The amount of land involved is a 
matter of conjecture. Between 1964 
and 1970, some 32 miliion bectanes 
were reported sold to US investors., 
practlcsuly all for ranching. Some 
observers believe this figure to be 
exaggerated; others that the s^nal 
figure is much higher. Kdiffiepp" 
cites 8 million ha ’devekspeirlli 
by the Amazonas Devtlopinienl'. 
Agency (SUDAM). Ihe 40 million 
ha eramate seems to me to he 
conservative. 

KohUiepp, op - cit. 

The World Bank and IDB autho-i 
rised loans for Brazilian liveitook, 
for 26 million (19731 and 37.2 
million (1969 and 1979) respec¬ 
tively. But these are marrinal 
sums in conaparison for ezamqpu tc 
Mexico which received in ooH- 
197I-'77 over OT2 million (Table 2! 
and which had benefited also, 
prior to 1971 from repeated catdi 
loans. 

Only few cnnntries in Latli 
America do not have a atront. 
ranching sector. 


The reasons are not difficult tc 
guess. There are no stotisties avail-, 
able for investments at die fane 
level (land acquisitions. leirials' 
concessiont) or for spedfie tasdas-' 
tries or aervioes; nor for the 
amounts of tortign inpnti tnaa-, 
ferred to the nnmiing and relattd 
sectors. Moct of the tnnsactioiii' 
are handled in a highly seeratfarC' 
manner, for example, thnmgh tha; 
use of xtrawmen or hliddy ooa-,' 
plex profit and non-profit bodiei 
whose major intention ii to COO- 
fuse everyone as to the Mai utenei. ' 
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Soft loan on soft termsi 


TilC providas financial assistance to 
projects in the Small Scale Sector 
under Seed Capital Scheme. Industrial 
Units in rural and backward areas, 
technocrats, export oriented units 
and industries wKh high employment 
potential will receive preferentiel 
treatment. Artisans and Craftsmen 
will also be eligible under this scheme. 


■ Loan to a maximum of Rs. 2 lakhs 

■ Rata of intarast only 1% p. a. 

■ Rapayment Holiday-S yaars 

■ Moratorium-5 yaars 

TUC has a soft comar for entra* 
pranaurs who naad soft loans. 
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The Managing Director, 

THE TAMIL NADU INDUSTRIAL 
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BRANCH OFFICES ; Cuddaloie, Dharmapuri, Satein, Thanjavur, Tirtichi, 
TIrunstveli and Vatloro. 
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ifaip ■tniataie. Oipltil tnatfan 
imwvinc operation fnndft of locad 
and foreign origin are a compiete 
unkown, aldxni^ they are anb- 
stantial. 

I Development agendei’ *invest- 
menti’ arc really the underdeve- 
kqied countries’ Inveatmenti, since 
all assistance has to be rei^d by 
the latter. 

> A large portion of the support 
given by the organisations is for 
improving the infrastructnre and 
superstructure of die economy so 
that private capital can operste to 
better advantaM. The World 
Bank, for example, lent up to 1977 
some $35.7 blulon (out of a total 
of $50 billion) for irrigation (36 
per cent of all lending for agricul¬ 
ture), electric power, teleconununi- 
cations, UtdiwayB, ports, shipping 
and railway Many loans <d the 
Banks are for general planning, for 
improving the financial svstem and 
administration including manage¬ 
ment. Some Bank funds are how¬ 
ever also employed by rich ran¬ 
chers for speculative purposes. 

) They are ahnost. but not totally so 
determined because development 
projects have a long gestation 
period. Once authorised, th^ have 
to be carried out even if economic 
conditions change. The costs of 
this rigidity are of course home 
by the underdeveloped countries 
which have to execute the loan 
projects regardleas of changing 

conditions. 

Montague Yudelman, “The World 
Bank and Eutal Development’, in 
“Policy and Practice in Bural 
Development’’, Guy Hunter er at 
(eds). Crootn Helm in association 
veith the Overseas Development In¬ 
stitute, London, 1976. p23. Yudel- 
man, the World Bank’s mastermind 
for agricultural development strate¬ 
gies, probaiily wrote this statement 
in 197.5. Otnlv three yeais later, 
the Bank indicated that lending 
for livestock had been drastically 
reduced because of the crisis, but 
prohahiv no more than tempora¬ 
rily, since the beef development 
strategy is a long-range progiw- 
me, <^y briefly upset by uie crisis. 
World Bank, ’TVorid Beef Pro- 
spects. Report No 452, May 20, 
1974. 

I For more details, see £ Feder, 
"Lean Cows — Fat Ranchera The 
Intetnatlonal Ramifications of Mexi¬ 
co’s Beef Cattle Industry", America 
Latina, London, 1978 (to be pub¬ 
lished in Spanish in 19791. Note 
that a portion of the Bank’s ’live¬ 
stock loans’ are for livestock other 
t)>an beef snd some crops. Still our 
2.3 billion figure appears fairly 
realistic because of the conserva¬ 
tive approodi I have taken in the 
calculations of the contribution 
udilcb the vulotis loan projects 
make to beef cattle. For extiwe, 
funds for dairy cattle include a 
potion for so-^ad dual purpose 
cattle (beef and dairy). 

See also World Bank, “World 
Beef Froqwcti’’, op dt, wbldi pre¬ 


dicted in 1974 faUng consumption 
until 1960, but siting ooDsuii)g>tlon 
after thsr date. ’Tafia 3 prwictx 
^ing oonsumption until 1985. 
Given die export-orientation of bi- 
creaxed output, local consumption 
it unlikely to rise, except as noted 
in the text. For dodining consump¬ 
tion in Africa, see FAO/World 
Bank, "The Outlook for Meat Pro- 
ducfkin and Trade hi the Near 
Hast and East Africa", (Volume 1, 
Market Situation, Problems and 
Prospects), December 1977, p 62. 
David Slutricy. "La agroindustria 
de la came en Honduras^, Initituto 
de Investigadones Economicas y 
Sociales, Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Honduras, Teguci- 
^Ipa, November 1977, p 16. This 
is an excellent anainis of an in¬ 
industry dominated by foreimi 
capital and its impact on the 
economy. 

22 Nicolas ^ig, op dt, pp59, 94-96, 

112, 122. Retail lieef meat prices 
index rose from 100 in 1050 to 
756 in 1974. Total meat consump¬ 
tion rose only in response to 
population increases and the rise 
of the bourgeoisie. 

23 The argument that the modernisa¬ 
tion expansion of the beef 
cattle sector ofa foreign capital and 
technology transfers will improve 
the foreign exchange situation 
(through increased exports) is, as 
we all know, a myth. Foreign 
investments and assistance loans do 
not improve the foreign exchange 
reserves, hut increase the countries’ 
private and public foreign Indeb¬ 
tedness, and hence their depend¬ 
ence on the industrial nations and 
their agribusiness corporations. 

24 Sec note 2. 

25 .See the excellent article by Stdon 
Harraclougb, ’Agricultural Produc¬ 
tion Prospects in Latin America’, 
World Development, May-July 
1977. pp 459 If. 

26 In Mexico’s northern arid and 
semi-arid regions, 10-15 ha may 
lie required per head of cattle: in 
Veracruz the ratio is about 1:1- 

27 Low productivity is evidenced by 
low wei^t gains and hi^ rates id 
cattle and c^ mortality, caused by 
a high incidence of pasture and 
cattle diseases and poor manage¬ 
ment. See United Nations/FAO, 
"Livestodc in Latin America. 
Status, Problems and Prospects”, 

Voi I (Coknnbio, Mexico, Uiugnay 
and Venezuela), Vol II (Brazil) E/ 32 
CN 12/620 (1962) and E/CN 
12/656 (1964) respectively. See 
also more recent data in Nicolas 
Reig. op dt, and Rome! Olivares. 
"Aspectos tecnoloffcos de la gana. 
deria de came vacuna en Mexico'’, 
Inatitiito de Investigimionej Eco- 
noroicas, UNAM, Mexico, Septem¬ 
ber 1978 (to be publiabed). See 
aiso recent FAO statistics on live¬ 
stock. For a snperb analysis of 
ranching, see Niefias Reig, op dt. 
Chapter VI. 

28 Merioo ia a representative cose. 
Livestock farms (over 6o per cent 
of all sales derived from tale of 
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livestock or livastodt pir^ncti) oc¬ 
cupied in 1970 54A million ha le- 
pro aenting 39 par cent of all farm 
land. There are other measure¬ 
ments; in terms of land use, out 
of a total area of 140 million ha 
in farm land, 785 million ha were 
in pastures (natural and artificial), 
i e, 56 per cent of the total area. 
These figures are based on tile 
1970 Census. According to the 
FAO Production YearbMk 1978, 
Mexico had 67 million ha of ’per¬ 
manent* pastims, equaiting 70 per 
cent of cultivate land — arable 
land (annual crops), permanent 
crops and pastures — totalling 95.1 
million ha. For additional derails 
see Nicolas Reig, op cit, and 
Michelle Chauvet, ’Tlaiiaderia 
bovina y tnn encia de la tierra en 
Mexico*’, Institute de Investigacio. 
nes, UNAM, Mexico, September 
1978 (to be puUisbed). 

29 IDB alone has helped finance 14 
animal health projects in Latin 
America. 1961-77, of which 10 in 
1971-77. In Mexico IDB helpa 
finance a nationwide programme 
against the tick dismse, and the 
US finances 80 per cent of (and 
actually runs) a national programme 
against the screwworm on the 
argument that it ben^ta mostlv 
the US. 

so A Schumacher, "La peditica guher. 
namental y d productor latino- 
americano de came de iti". Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Seminar on Poten¬ 
tial to Increase Beef Prodnetion. 
Cali, Cidoinbia, February 18-21. 
1974 (CE-No 1) August 1975. p 
238, To blame ’government’ for 
the shortcomings of the cqiitalist 
system is a typical argument af 
technocnb- Schumacher’s argu¬ 
ment is also absurd bccai^ gov¬ 
ernment policies are determined 
almost wholly by the politically 
powerful cattle producers. His 
argument also jnores tire long- 
run investments of private capita¬ 
lists and of the World Rank. 

31 Cited from Rockefeller Foundation 
’The Role of Animals in the World 
Food Situation,” Woiking Fapert, 
Conference hdd at the Rodceraller 
Foundation, 1975, New York, 
December 1975, p 61. Riun was 
then director CIAT in Cali 
(ColombU) where reaeardt is fo¬ 
cused principally on tropical href 
cattle. 

Interestingly enou^, in Chihiia- 
bna, Mexico, an eminently randi- 
hig state, much of its aemi-arid, 
Mennenite colonies have established 
cropping systems without irrigation 
in typical ranching areas wfaid ate 
not unsuccessful agricultural enter, 
prises. 

33 R Claveran, "Aplicadum de la 
tecnologia ol nivel deal agrieultor 
y del ganadero’’, in CIAT, op c<t. 
P 177. 

34 The argument that beef cattle 
operations in tropical and sub¬ 
tropical loils do not affect the 
fertility of these loils seems to In 
myth. Although agronomists are 
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not all ai one mind, tiiere if 
evidence that on maw ec^ rancho 
ing xna^es the eoU» unfit for 
future cultivation and clearing the 
land often calls forth eralon. 
This IS particularly relevant for 
areas put in ranching which are 
*not yet stiitahlc* for cropping. 

35 See Note 31. A ahnHar statement 
is found in the same source p 64 f. 

36 Slut/Jcy, op cit, p 12. 

37 This argument is based in part on 
the excellent analysis of Nicolas 
Reig, op cit. 

36 Preston and Willis. iMtruive Betf 
Production, Osdbrd, 1675. 

39 **Sistenia de engorde intensivo de 
ganado cn el trnpico", in CIAT. 
op cit, pp 143 fi. 

4U For examples, see Feder, *T..ean 
Cow-Fat R^chen*’, op dt, pp 
130 ff. 

41 The Chase Manhattan Bank, for 
example, U reported to ha^ a 
jpeat interest In such operations 
in Latin America. 

42 GIAT, op dt, p 148. 

43 Rndafeller Forundation, op cit, p 
44. Evidently this is not a *com> 
plenH'ntary* development, hut a 
competitive process. 

44 Others are: disease control pro- 
grammes; the building and opera* 
tion of slauf^ter plants in accord¬ 
ance with foreign specifications; 
the inspection of slau^teridaBts 
by industrial nations; and on a 


higher level, the finendog of eo* 
cilled devdopmeat yiMiJwg, etc. 

45 Estimate Idndly provided ^ E J 
Warwick. USDA, BeltsvUle, Md. 
Among the firms are seed and feed 
companies, cattle associations, phar- 
maceuticsl companies doing hlUion- 
dollar businesses annually in the 
third wnrld, ^ petroleum 
panies whida sell annnaBy bilUooj 
of dollars worth of inmetiddes 
and pesticides, firms provi^ng 
artificial insemination and others. 

40 This and the following dtatkios 
are from USAID, Dqr artm ent of 
State, ^Summaiy of Ongoing Re- 
seaah and Tedmical Awtance 
Projects in Agrictdture\ Washing, 
ton DC. October 1975. 

47 Colombia, i^nya, Ethiopia, Egypt. 
The Egyptian reseai^ centre 
bos two research stations in Syria 
and Iran. 

48 US, UK. West Germany, France, 
Japaq, Canada, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switx(>rland, Norway, Australia, 
New T^aiand. 

49 Citations taken from CGIAR, 
UNDP, New York, 1976. 

50 T ScbuhiV **'^10 Economic Condi¬ 
tions for Agricultural Moderni¬ 
sation**, in FIRA, Memoria del 
Seminario Internadonal de Gana- 
dcTia Tropicai, Acapulco (Mexico), 
8-12 Mar^ 1976, Volume on 
Cieneral Livestock D^elopmeut. 
Mexico, 1976, p 83. 


51 For a detailed analyfis, see Feder, 
Cows — Fat Randkert", op 
cit, pp 156425. 

53 Fondo de GarontU y Fomento 
pan la Agrietdtun, Ganadfrig y 
Avicultura, of the Baaoo de Mexi¬ 
co. Obviously the foreign interna¬ 
tional loans are supplemented by 
local counterpart funds. This 
latter point is i mp o rta nt because 
FIRA pretends in its annual it- 
ports that **extemal** resources are 
only 10 per cent ol its tot^ re¬ 
sources while 57 per cent ore do¬ 
mestic funds — probably in order 
to hide that foreign moneys are 
the baddkone of FlRA's existence. 
The foreign monc^ are not the 
tail which wags the dog, but the 
dog itself. 

53 See Feder, 'MoNsmora’s little 

Green Revolution*, in Cofmrdo 
'Exterior, July 1976 (Spanish) 
(August 1976, English). _ 

54 'The ^assificatlou used by FTRA 
Is however very misleading; hence 
the numbers used in the text, as 
published by FIRA, may be inac¬ 
curate. 

55 It is interesting tiiat over one half 
of the FI^ rediscounted loans in 
this township were short-term loans 
for the pundttse by the ranchers 
of feeder cattle. One cannot over¬ 
look the elonent of speculation in. 
herent in the banks * fin ancing such 
imrehases, whidx FIBA supports 
with its rediscounting activities. 



WE ARE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE %VHOA»E 
) LOOKING FOR OPENINGS 

Caiwa Bank can help you ba aalf amploiyed. 

If you have technical skill, training or professional 
qualifications, you need never look for a job again. 
Cemara Bank can help you be self employ ^ in 
business for yourself. Come and sell us the Idea that IMS 
been simmering at the back of your mind. It might Just 
be the start of your prosperous future as a self 
employed technician or professional. 
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Soviet ficolioimc Relations with India 
and Other Third World Countries 

Saatodi K Mehnta 
Patrick Clawson 

In the light of the experiettce of the less dev^oped countries (LDCs) with aid from and trade with 
the West, it is important to carefully examine Soviet cad and trade relations with the LDCs. 

This paper argfus that the Soviet Union draws sttbstanticd economic gain from trade and aid rela¬ 
tions with the LDCs. These relations are largdy economically motivated, although politics often deter- 
nrines from which country an item desired in trade will be acquired by the Soviet Union. 

The authors point out the essential similarity betvieen the structure of Soviet-lDC relations and 
that of Weslem-LDC relations. It is suggested that the actions of the Soviet Union since the late 1950s 
are consistent with Lenin's description of imperiidism and inconsistent with the principles of socicdist tradA 

The paper ends with an examination of the effect of Soviet trade and aid on class relationships in 


India. It is shown that economic 
dependency on foreign powers. 

THIS paper li concerned with the >1^ 
and trade lelatlonf of the Soviet Union 
with Third Worid countriea, with cer¬ 
tain secUoni devoted wholly to Indo- 
Sovlet economic nlafioiu. Trade and 
aid are two different aipects of economic 
co-operation between nationi. However, 
in East European literature, trade with 
the Third Wodd countries is regarded 
as a special form of aid. It would be 
more correct to regard aid as an adjunct 
to trade. Aid is rarely a gift (grant). ‘Aid’ 
usually means loans which rraist be re¬ 
paid with interest 

It has been alleged, and rightly so, 
that the oaistence of aid from Western 
capitalist countries can be explained 
only in tenns of an attempt to preserve 
the capitalist system in the Third Worfd. 
Aid is seen as a concession by capita¬ 
list nations to enable diem to continue 
their exploitation of the ex-colonial 
(‘ountries.t As regards trade relations 
between Third World and advanced 
capitalist countries, it is well known that 
the terms of trade of die UDCs tTrrsr- 
ms the Western countries have been de¬ 
teriorating over the years, particularly 
in the era of neo-colonlaUsm.e 

In the li^t of the experience of the 
LDCs with aid from and trade with the 
West, it is important to carefnily oon- 
dder and scrutixiise Soviet aid and trade 
relations with LDCs. According to a 
widely accepted view, the Soviet Union 
lias had to bear a heavy economic bur- 
den in order to devdop political ties 
with LDCs [1]. Tills aitide argues that 
the rulers of the USSR do in fact draw 
^ubltanlial economic gain from trade 
and aid widi UXb. Soviet trade and 
aid rdationa ore largely economically 
motivated, although politics often de¬ 


rdations with the Soviet Union have 


termines fram which country an item 
desired in trade will be acquired. The 
second section of the article shows how 
the USSR bos drawn economic advant¬ 
age from its trade and aid with India. 
The third section points out the essen¬ 
tial similarity between the structure of 
Soviet-LDC relations and that of Wi's- 
tem-LDC relatioiu. The actlont of the 
USSR since late 1950s are shown to be 
consistent with Isenln’s description of 
imperialism and iutxmxistent with the 
principles of socialist trade * In no seme 
does the article “prove" that the USSR 
is an imperialist power in the Leninist 
sense. The argument here is nmch more 
limited: the analysis is only of th* cha¬ 
racter of foreign economic relations. 
This precludes analyxing whether there 
exist finance capital and monopolies in 
the USSR The evidence presented hers 
is consistent with the theory that tbs 
USSR is iraperialisM The article closei 
with an examination of the effect of So¬ 
viet trade and aid on clas.s relationship.! 
in India. It is shosvn that economic re. 
laUons with tbe USSR have reproAicerl 
India’s dependency on foreign powers. 
In other words, Soviet actions have been 
what would be expected from an bn- 
perialisc power which is exporting capi¬ 
tal to India. 

1 

AdygBtiVt to USSR to Tnde wHh 
fte TfeM Worid 

While there lx much data on Sosiet 
LDC trade, most of ft is dose to worth¬ 
less. Tbe World Bari, the IMF, and 
the US Commerce Depertment publish 
data baaed on the foreign trade statb- 
llcs of the developing eoontriea.* While 
India’s foreign trade statistics are quite 


reproduced the pattern of Indids 

comprebensive und reliable» unfoitmuu 
tely most LsDCc do not include iQ tbeir 
statistkt all imports financ^ by loans 
from foreign governments or exports to 
it^ay thote loans. Since It is them txaa- 
sactions we are most interested in, dm 
data from LDCs are not used here. The 
official Soviet data, which are translated 
and compiled by the UN, the US State 
Department, and the CIA, are n*^ 
throughout this paper. The Soviet data 
do not Include arms exports. There is a 
substantial difference, however, between 
the Soviet aggregate figures for trade 
with the LDCs as a group and tbe 
of the reported trade with each LDC. 
’rhU difference corresponds roughly to 
estimates of the anns trade.* There are 
no good data on the Soviet balance of 
payments as distinct from the balance 
of trade. It would seem that the osdy 
major transactions not reflected in the 
trade data are tbe hard currency pur. 
chases of arms by Middle Eastern 
countries. 

(a) Sovisr Imfokts Pbovisb Raw 
MaiboaxoS for iNDCsnr 

Soviet trade with LDCs expands So¬ 
viet industry in two urays: (1) hy pro¬ 
viding a market for Soviet madilncry, 
and (2) by prox-idlng raw materials for 
industry (including food-etirfFs for the 
workers in industry). In this part of the 
arlicle, the latter factor wiU be consi- 
dcred. So\’ict imports from LDCs faB 
into two major categories: on the one 
band, there aw raw materials (i«ch as 
cotton, wool, rubber, hides and jute); 
on the other hand, there are speciality 
foodstuffs (such as cocoa, rice, citrus 
fruits, oranges, aula, tea and coffee^ 
Everyone of these raw materiab was a 

laflT 
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ma|or Soviet import In the 19201; that 
is, until tbe rise of tutaxklc polkdei in 
the 1930s. When the USSH began to 
re-emerge on the capitalist world mar> 
ket after 1953, it was these raw mate¬ 
rials and foodstu6ii which were imported 
— before the USSR had any political 
ties with countries exporting these eorD> 
*nodities. 

When the U.SSR imports row materials 
jtmi LDCs, it is able to reduce the 
more expensive expansion of domestic 
output of these raw materials. For in- 
;tance, the import of long stapU* cotton 
from Egypt and Sudan ii l^s ex< 
jk'asive than the constnietlon of exten- 
livo Irrigation syslniis in Soviet Central 
Alia.'' By exporting manufactured good'* 
in return for raw materia) inijKirts, tlic 
ll.SSR Is able to increase its rate <rf in¬ 


dustrialisation. Increases in mamifacttir- 


ing output nffer the USSR ih^ po'^sibf- 
llty of economies of scale. A brond in¬ 
dustrial basic lielps tbe USSR fund largc- 
i scale research and development. A ra- 
’ , pid part' of rfl 2 ^tal acciimulaHon alJow*; 

• for the cofMtant intfwliiclion of new 
1 ; technology. All this enables the USSR 
» I to become a major world economic 
• j ' power while preserving (if not refnforc- 
I " ing) the subordinate role of the 

In the Iftft decade, Soviet imports 
f' have been shifting from nnpnicwswl 
! raw materials to scmi-proccssed goods, 
^ For example, Sovk'l Imports of cotton 
fibre from the Third WorW rose only 
Klightly from I9fl0 to 1972; from 
$ 145.9 million to $ 181.2 million. On 
the other hand, imports ol cotton yam 
and clothing went up from $ 1 mllliou 
to % 122.3 million in the same period 
While Sovie* imports of Indian hides 
declined from $ 18.3 nJlIion in 1966-7 
to nil in 1074-5, imports of leather and 
leather goods from $ 24.1 to $ 56.7 
million. 

The shifting import pattern of Soviet 
trade reflects the needs of the Soviet 
economy. Twenty years ago, the USSR 
was engaged on a large scale in th'' 
ba.*‘Iu processing of raw materials. 
Today, Soviet industry is shifting 
towards more advanced industries, 
using mtm sophisticated techno¬ 
logies. In order to expand output 
of technologically advanced good*-', re¬ 
sources must be shifted nway from the 
production of semi-pn)cessed raw mate- 
i‘t rials and low quality manufactured 
goods. For in^tanct', the USSR used to 
Tv %iport leather from India to maiwfac- 
.Js uro gloves. Now, the USSR is export- 
ng plants to India to produce 1.6 mil- 

:*L._ 
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UoQ pairs of glovea for export to the 
USSR. Instead of producing gloves, the 
Soviets are producing glove-making ma¬ 
chinery, a more technologically advanc¬ 
ed product. Hds process is called the 
product life cycle. New products arc 
developed in the adanced countries and 
arc initially produced there. Eventually, 
the technology for making these pro¬ 
ducts is standardised and lontiniscd. 
The products aro then made in th'' 
LDCs. Tite high initial profits from th? 
products pays for tbe oosta of develop¬ 
ing new technologies which are put 
into production in the advanced count* 
ries. Through the product Hfe-cycle, the 
basic character of Soviet-LDC trade 'n 
preserved. 

It is .somctinies argued that c.xport.i 
to the US.SR are profltaUe for iJXTi 
even when the Soviets pay prices below 
world market prices. The mason given 
is that trade with the Soviets represenb. 
A net increase in exports. This anient 
is wrong for two reasons. First, the So- 
idets are likely to purchase many of th^ 
same goods with hard currency on the 
open market if they could not obtain 
them any other way. Second, as Datar 
has shown, the Third World could have 
exported considerably more to the Wes* 
if it had not exported to tbo USSR; ^ 
osthnalcs that India could have brand 
maikets Jn the We«t for 26 per cent of 
its exports to tbe Eastern Bloc, at the 
same or hijd»r prices.* 

(b) Sovorr Aio CasAi^ Makkki for 
S oviixr MAt-raNERY Expok i-s 

A principal barrier to the cxpaasioii 
of Soviet imports in tbe 1950s and 
early 1960s was the lack of foreign 
exchange to pay for imports. Tbe Soviet 
exports were then largely raw materials; 
the demand for these In the IJX^s was 
limited (see T^e 2). Tl»e U.SSR ran 
up a cumulattw deficit with the LDC.s 
of $ 991.3 million from 1055 to 1662; 
the gap in 1900 nkrae was $ 220.3 mil¬ 
lion. The Soviet deficit stemmed pri¬ 
marily from large bard currency pur- 
cha.ses of raw materials from LDC> 
which were not maikets for Soviet ex¬ 
ports. If the USSR were to continue *its 
imports of raw materials, the Soviet 
leadership would have to find a market 
for some catejmry of Soviet goods. The 
Soviet leaders were not utisfied with a 
bilateral exchange of raw materials; 
they wanted to increase tbe level of 
industrialisation in the USSR. In other 
words, the Soviet leaders wanted to re¬ 
inforce an international divisioa of h- 


boor in which a few advanced comiti 
eqmit advanced teclmology, espeok 
P Mchi pe goods, while most count 
became dependent on eqmrts of ind 
trial raw materials and some baric c 
sumer goods. 

The expansion of Soviet ni qi[»h 
goods exports faced a major berrl 
there was no demand for Soviet mac 
nery in the Hiird World, partly becai 
of Cold War x’ressures but also par 
becaaise of the poor reputation of So*, 
machinery.* One of the ways to bn 
into LDC markets was to offer loi 
to finance tbe purcluMe of Soviet n 
chinery; another way was to finan 
purchases by state-owned corporatlc 
xiddch were denied access to West' 
caedit. It was against this bockgrou 
of balance of payments difficulties tl 
the Soviets began to extend loans 
LDCs — loans that were then calk 
aid". Khrvsdiev’ famom; declaration 
'ecoooniic warfare* against tbe US d 
not reflect a wlUingneNs to take econ 
mic losses in order to make politic 
friemls (ax was widely feared among i 
business circles at tbe time). ICbmscbi 
intended to break into US-domJnatt 
markets by o&rlng better CTedit term 
thereby consolidating tbe USSR’s jio? 
tion as a ma{or force on the world ma 
ket Soviet economists have gone so fi 
as to calculate how much trade is gen 
rated by each extra rouble of credit. 

From 1956 on, the USSR has bee 
extending credits on a large ^calc. Ac 
cording to US government estimate 
from 19{S5 through 1976, tbe USSi 
extended $ 11.8 bUIion, over 95 pc 
cent of which was loons. Eastern Eurr 
peaii countries extended $ 6.5 bilUoi 
28 per cent of the Soviet aid has gon 
to Egyp aixl India. Another 43 per cen 
has gone to tbe Middle East broadl, 
defined (Afghanistan, Algeria, Iran 
Iraq. Syria, and Turkey). 10 per cen 
has gone to sub-Saharan Africa, an* 
20 per cent to tbe rest of the work* 
The credits authorised in an aid agree 
ment cannot be used until further agree 
roents are signed; the Soviets must ap 
prove each project for which the fund 
are to be used. The credits must bt 
spent on goods purchased in the USSR 
In other words, Soviet aid Is 'doubk 
tied’: tied as to which projects it may 
be nsed on, and tied as to die origin of 
tbe goods. Haere is no goanzttee that 
the c re d it s authorised in a Soviet old 
agreement will necessarily be used, nor 
that the level of trade called for in a 
trade agreement will be reached. Thpre 
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Taiu 1; SoviiT iMPoan fkom Tbiid Woud Countbib 


(MllUoai of US$) 


fear 

Total 

Imports 

Rubber 

Hides, 

SUns. 

Ixatber 

CoOm, 

Tee, 

Cocoa 

Null, 

Fruits. 

Wigntablea 

Jute bags. Cotton 

Packing Fibre, 

Qoth Yarn, 

Fabric. 
Ootblng 

Cereals, 

Sugar 

Oth^ 

9SS 

210.4 

23.3 

11.7 

15.3 

7.7 

[45.2 

37.8 

47.2 

9tfD 

564.4 

151.8 

38.7 

6.2 

27.2 

8.7 146.9 

6.6 

177.9 

96S 

814.9 

137.1 

34.4 

119.8 

65.7 

45.4 209.7 

47.7 

153.1 

970 

1215.6 

140.6 

66.9 

156.5 

122.3 

38.3 356.6 


334.1 

972 

1613.0 

77.8 

52.2 

166.8 

149.2 

66.2 342.6 


808.2 

.175 

4280.2 

141.4 

124.1 

469.1 

292.2 

86.3 551.9 

676.6 

1932.6* 

In 1973, Imparts of petroleum products totalled 1802 mOlioa. 





iask AMtfVf; USSR, Miiiistry of Poeaga Trade, K/uftrowM Tbrgoflya, various years. 






TaaLB 2 : Soviet Extdxts to TBnu> Wobld Countub 










(Millions 

of US$) 

^ear 

Total 

Machinery 

Petroleum 

Foods. Iron, Undistributed 

Other 


Exports 



Products 

Lumber Steel 

Regional 




Total 

Subtotal: 




E:qiorttt 





EquiDtueitt 









forCorr^dsM 







Flantt 


955 

210.4 

5.4 

1.1 

31.9 

21.2 

20.1 

* 

132.1 

960 

335.1 

125.4 

68.6 

53.9 

71.6 

30.9 

e 

53.3 

965 

1122.7 

471.7 

234.1 

131.6 

117.0 

57.8 

268.8 

75.8 

970 

2039.7 

686.5 

408.1 

92.3 

169.3 

102.9 

791.8 

196.9 


2493.7 

813.8 

• 

113.0 

114.8 

105.6 

1069.2 

277.5 

«5 

3173,0 

1132.4 

« 

803.4 

303.8 

116.3 

433.3 

363.8 


* Data in thU catcgocy not collected by the USSR 

t Aa noted in the text, thia catemry la compoaed moatly of atma expotta and includea moat anna expoata. 
'nifc Source: USSR,Miniatiy of rareign Trade, KvaAiQm Tbrtartra, wloua yean. 


! only aketcby data on the actual de- 
eiiea of Soviet goodi under the aid 
pmenls to LDOi from 1987 throu^ 
ow on India). The US government 
hnatea that a little over half of the 
dita have been shipped. 

rhe figures above on Sorviet aid do 
. include mlUtaiy aid. Soviet orma 
.ments to LDCs from 19<7 thiongb 
76 are estimated by the US govem- 
nt at $ 13^460 znOlloii. From 1965 to 
'4, Egypt purchased $ 2,400 millloo, 
ia and Iraq together bought $ 2000 
lion, and India punhased $ 1,300 
Uoo. Soviet arms idea — often call- 
Sovlet miUtaiy aid — are gei>erally 
meed by ten.year credits (with three 
r grace periods) at 2 to 21 per 
t inteieatti The prices paid LDCs 
Soviet anna are 40 to SO per cent 
ow Western prices. Moat anna sales 
both the West and the Soviet bloc 
of oldar equipinent. Even if the 
id toirarda sale of newer equipment 
itinuas, die revenue from nice to 
Os will atffl help fund aoqidiRion ef 
/ •qnlpmeat, Mpedally by tedooltig 


the per unit ooet of research and deve- 
lopmenC 

(c) Am, Baiju<c 3 or Taaiii^ am 
Balancs or Visumm 

The effects of thia la^ credit pro¬ 
gramme on the Soviet balance of pay¬ 
ments with LDCs have been dramatic. 
Soviet imports from these countries were 
rising rapidly The ordy way the USSR 
could maintain an even balance of trade 
waa by increasing shipments under the 
aid prograrrune. As can be seen from 
Table 2, the USSR increased rrrachinery 
exports, especially eqxirtj of ‘equipment 
for complete plants' — a category 
which is ahnoit completely identical 
with shipments under 1^ aid prograirrrtte. 
The initial Impact of the aid was to 
Improve the balance of trade, which be¬ 
came positive by 1965. Soviet machine 
goods exports offset the imports of raw 
materials. There was an inrprovement 
in the balance trade which is goods ex¬ 
ported minui goods imported, but no 
limprovement in the balance of pay¬ 
ments adilch Indodet the movement of 


money xonrs such as the credits exteird- 
ed as aid. There are no data available 
im the Soviet balance of payments, u 
distinct from data 'on Soviet foreign 
trade. Soviet foreign aid is the expent 
of money capital; therefore it worsens 
the Soviet balarrce of payments. When 
Third World coimtries began to repay 
the Soviet loans with shipments of goods 
to the USSR, the Soviets were onoe 
again importing more than they export¬ 
ed: the balance of trade became nega¬ 
tive again. Previondy, the negative So¬ 
viet balance of trade was a loutce 
of worry to the Soviet leaden: it meant 
they were piling up a debt which they 
owed to the Third World governments. 
Now, die negative balance of trade is a 
sign that the LDCs are paying bath 
their debts, or at least the interests on 
the debts, to the USSR In the 1960s 
tire negative balance of trade meant a 
negative balance of payments. Today, 
the negative balance of trade may 
occur limultaneoualy with a balan ead 
balance of payments. The USSR can tn* 
port mote goods Aon it eqxats b ec aus e 
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'MU 3; EnnMiii or Sdvnr Am« 
Bnom TO Thud Wobld 
CJouNmai 

(MaUoU orust) 


ear 

Undatributed 
Rcfiaoal 
Exporta 
(from USSR) 
trade data) 

Us Ooveanmeot 
Esthaates 

MS 

26B.8 

260 

no 

791.8 

1,000 

m 

1,0«».2 

i;203 

ns 

433.3 

1,683 

XU 4: SoviXT Balancx OF TkAOB WITH 
THOUP WCMlli) CoUNiniEB 

(MUUoiia of USt) 

9ar Balance of Trade 

Balance of Trade 
No( Including 
Undistributed 
Regioiltl 
Enoita 

(te. Not Inchidinc 
Soviet Arms 
Exports) 

3S 

0 

e 

6D 

-229.3 

• 

63 

+307.8 

+39.0 

70 

+824,1 

+32,3 

*72 

+882.7 

-186.5 

75 

-1107.3 

-1560.3 


tta OSSK by 

Mem Soviet exports exceeded impo- 
W-means Soviet iiqiorts excee¬ 
ded exports. 


Ct must repay the interest and prta- 
ai on Soviet loans OaicT), 

Veapons shipments have been ta- 
tant for the USSR's balance of trade 
. of payments. Soviet arms shipments 
e been a largo imition of total Soviet 
orts to IjDCb. Soviet arms sales 
e been in return for commodities to 
shipped back to the USSR In other 
sis, these arms sales have been on 
same basis os economic aid, and 
Y have had the same impact on the 
ince of payments. For instance, So- 
: military sales to India were a large 
m in imFravlag the USSR’t tnb- 
lUol negative balance of trade with 
la in the eai^ 19608. The USSR 
to suggest pr^yment of the credit 
the Bhdal steel plant In the early 
(b because of lodU's Itrg* net IQT" 
i With the USSR TTw problem [of 
tthneed trade] disappeared largely 
i remit of the payments for defence 
^rrts** [fl]. Other Soviet arms sales 
D been for cash; that Is, cmwe f ttble 
Item cnrreiMy. Algeria, Libya, and 


other Arab oil producers paid the USSR 
fai cash for di^nnenti to Egypt during 
the October War; these shipments in¬ 
cluded over lOO fighter planes, 600 
ta nk s , and other equqnnent {3]. These 
shfpments help the Soviet balance of 
trade: the o^qwrts are unmatched by any 
imports of goods from Egypt. They also 
help the balance (tf payments. The ship, 
menti abo provide the Soviet leodenhip 
with hard outrency with which to pur¬ 
chase Western technology.^* 

While granting that the Soviet aid 
programme has helped the USSR's ba¬ 
lance of payments, some observers 
doubt tbe economlo ^vantage to the 
USSR of foreign aid. Their doubts arc 
based on the low interest rates charged 
on loans, 2X per cent being a common 
Soviet rate. A malor reason tbe Soviets 
charge only SH per ceot is that they 
have faced difficulties ta penetrating LDC 
markets. Soviet machiaeiy is not renown¬ 
ed for its high quality; to sell the ma¬ 
chinery (he Soviets most offer better 
terms than are avafkble hrom competi¬ 
tors. As the USSR has established Itself 
in a market, it has become more (de¬ 
manding in tbe terms of its loans. At 
the same Hme, the West has become 
more accommodating, perhaps as a res¬ 
ponse to the Inoreased competition. 

The iitfeiest rate on Soviet loans has 
not been as much lower than the rate 
on Western loans as It might seem at 
first idance. While the mnninal Soviet 
interest rate has been lower than the 
nominal World Bank interest rate 
(around 8 per cent on most loans), the 
eff€ctio€ Soviet loterest rate may be 
higher because the Sov^ have re¬ 
quired repayments to begin sooner and 
have been infloadble about stretching 
out repayment [4]. After examining So¬ 
viet and Western aid to India, Chaudhri 
CQoduded: *niere does not leem to be 
any evidence that the Ee*t European 
countries have overall offered partiou- 
lady favourable tenns to India** [5]. 

(d) Fhicn AT WHiCB Sevm Tbaob 
T here has been quite a debate about 
the prices at whidi the Servlets trade. 
Much of tbe debate has assumed that 
the capfttist world market price is the 
fair price'. Soviet prices are then com¬ 
pared to the world price to see if tbe 
Soviets are fair* or ^unfoit^ in dteir pric¬ 
ing policy. Tl» procedure is of dubious 
slgoifieance- If the Sonets are diarglng 
the same pioei for Aeh exports (and 
paying sfanilar prkni for dielr imports) 
as the West, and if tbe Soviets are 


able to produce at roogfajy the same 
cost aa the West, then the USSR is 
making a rate of profit off Its trade with 
the LIX^s equal to th© imperialist super¬ 
profits that the West makes from its 
trade with the Third World. 

Cesnpariog prices is a difficult process 
because there are factors which iriBo- 
ence tbe price of a commodity: quality 
of manufacture, the precise design of 
the good compared to other similar 
goods, the time of year it was bou^t 
(especially for agricultural goods), anil 
so on. Iherc have been two careful 
studies comparing the prices the Soviets 
charged for their exports io the West 
with die prices the Soviets charg¬ 
ed for thdr exports to LDCs. Bodi 
Studies came to pretty mudh the same 
conclusion. Chandra writes, 'The USSR 
generally charges the Third World pri¬ 
ces which arc hl^cr by about n third 
compared to those realised in Soviet ex* ‘ 
ports to the West For the machinery 
group as a whole, the rate of overpric¬ 
ing varies between three-tenths and 
one-half' [6]. Carter studied the prices ' 
of 63 commodities, covering 27 per cent 
of the USSR's non-military exports to 
the IJKIs in 1964. He concluded that ^ 
if tbe USSR had sold these commodi* 


ties to the LDGs at the same price ^ 
Soviets charged the induttrial Western 
countries, then the Third World count¬ 
ries would have paid 13.1 per cent less 
[7]. While U is difficult to compare ma¬ 
chine goods because of their heteroge¬ 
neity, tbe discrimination was substai^- 
ally worse in the ca^ of the few ma- 
diine goods for which some compariaon 
could be mode: export prices to Uk 
L aDCs were 34.7 per cent higher than 
Io ibe industrial West 


Chandra notes that the prices used is 
Soviet-Third World trade are aubatan- 
tlally the same prices used in trade 
among the Eastern bloc c oun tri es . Ftqa 
( he fact (hat the Soviets receive lower i 
prices for their exports from the West 
than Uiey receive from either the LDCs 
or from the Eastern bloc, it would be , 
posilUe to conclude one of two things. - 
One possibility Is that the Soviets charge • 
prices higher than the world market ; 
price In their trade with the Third World * 
and the Eastern bloc. The other possU ) 
bility is that the Soviets reoelved prieta ' 
^m the West which ate below die * 
world market price. Holzman argues t 
that die latter it tsee; that is, the lower ' 
price received by the USSR in Us trade ' 
with West reflects the aupetlor bargain- ^ ^ 
fng poahion of the Weat td*-a-cdi the ;; 





(Rs millions) 


Name 

Capadty 
(million tons) 

Total Cost 

Foreign 

Exchange 

Component 

Collaborator 

Madras 

Oauhati 

2.30 

0.73 

440.0 

139.8 

64.3 

BNI ataly) 
Rumam'a 

Barauni 

2.00 

434.3 

178.1 

USSR 

Koytdi 

3.00 

307.0 

150.0 

USSR 

Cochin 

3.36 

293.3 

177.8 

Phillips Petroleum 

(USa) 

Hungary 

Holdia 

2.3 

460.0 

230.0 


Source ;"Annuft] Repoct of PnbUc Sector Undertakings 1963/6’’, Chapter 1; Bmeau 
of Retroieiim Infomiatioa. 


USSR [8]. Thia theais is most nncoa- 
vlncing. II there has been any price 
discrimination, the Western European 
countries may have discritnioated in 
favoiu of Soviet exports of raw materials 
in hopes of diversifying supply sources 
(eg, Soviet oil and gas exports). 

One way to test the Hohnnan thesis 
is to compare the prices the LDCk pay 
for imports from the USSR swith the 
prices the LDCs pay for imports from 
the West (and the prices the Third 
World receives for exports to the two 
blocs). If the LDCs pay higher prices 
for Soviet goods than for Western goods, 
then, given that the USSR receives hi^er 
prices from the LDCs than it receives 
from the West, it would seem fair to 
conclude that Soviet-Third World trade 
Is at prices more advantageous to tlm 
USSR than world maidcet prices would 
be.i* In odier words, the Holiman 
theais would be htoonect Datar haa 
made a careful comparison of the prices 
India paid the USSR compared tr> die 
prices India paid the Weft She ouo- 


cludes: "The evidence available shows 
that the East JEkiropean countries offered 
higher prices for some exports and lower 
prices for others and, as far as the 
imports of raw materials are concerned 
the prices from the East Eurropean 
countries and others were comparable. 
Therefore, it would appear that for 
trretchandise trade alone, India’s net 
barter terms of trade were probably 
comparable, or at least not significantly 
worse than it obtained bom the rest of 
the world. However, this comparison 
exdudes Imports of machinery and 
equipment From the case studies pre¬ 
sented in Qiapter 5 [of excess costs, see 
II b below] and other evideDce, such as 
coDopfahiti from piivate Investor It 
appean that the prices of machinery and 
eq u ipment from the East European 
comitiles wera hl^ier than prices offered 
by other countries. Imports of machi¬ 
nery constituted at least 80 per cent of 
India's totsl hapoits from East European 
countries. Therefore, taUng into account 
all impor t s and exports, India’s net terms 


of tnde worn pfobabljr wome with ■’ 
Eist European countries than widi t 
rest of the woridlS]. 

(e) FaoanTABiLmr or Sosacr Aid 

Soviet leaders have been quite bh 
in justifying their aid programme on t 
basis of economic profltabdity. If 
want to kam why it took the USSR o\ 
two years to dedde to finance the Hi 
Dam at Aswan after Dulles wlthdn 
the US-UK-Woild Bank ofim in IK 
and why the Soviets did not agree 
finance the second and third stagae 
the Dam unH after the West Germs 
had agreed to fiiunce them, we can tr 
to Ehruschev: “Wo were interested 
determining whether it would be 
profitable busfaiess transaetloii. Natura 
We would be ^ad to have an oppoitim 
to holster the economy of our frier] 
and In so doing to strengthen our re 
Hons with them. Bnt that was a politl 
consideration, and we also bad to ma 
sure that we would not simply be givi 
our money away- We had to make n 
that the Egyptians could repay ns 
regular deliveries of their best loi 
fibre cotton, lice, and other goods’ll 

And indeed the Dam, along with I 
rest of the Soviet aid programme, I 
been profitable for the USSR. Cor 
argues that the ‘opportunity cost’ 
Soviet aid riiotdd be defined u the wo 
market price of the goods delivered 
the Soviets under the credit (aid) agr 
ments minus the worid market price 
the goods delivered to the Soviets 
rei»yineDt disconnted at 15 per cent; 
annumlll]. 15 per cent ia tupiKiaedly ' 
’social rate of return’ to capital in 
USSR; that is, the average rate ol pn 
in the USSR. When Carter discon 
the repayments of aid at a rate eq 
to the ’social rate of return on cap! 
inside the USSR, he is trying to comp 
the profitability of investing in a pi 
inside the USSR to the profitability 
investing in foreign aid. Carter fl] 
that the 'opportunity cost’ of Soviet 
from 1965 throuifii 1968 waa St 
million, hi other words, if the fm 
spent on aid had instead been invet 
at 15 per cent the Soviet leaders! 
would have made sll^tly mote thai 
made from investing the funds in i 
This means that the profit rate on So< 
aid was in effect slightly under 15 
cent — not a bad rate of r e tur n, ea 
dally considering that the USSR i 
breaking into a new field of luvestmi 
where it woold haw to bear some e 
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Tama? :ToTAi^Cosnor C w n tu c nw 

OF Bokaro Stol Plant 


(Ri mlUloiu) 

Ccdlabotator 

Stii,p 1 

Total 

US 

394 

713 

USSR 

485 

1027 


Somxt: Fctf the USSR,: Dastur aod 
Co, **Co>t ReducdoD Study on 
the Bokaro Prokct", Calcutta. 
1966; For the US : BUiot and 
Warier. **SyDoptu ofaTech- 
ao-Rooaomic Survey of a Pro- 
poMd lotegnued Steel Plant 
at Bokaro*', Washington, DC, 
1966. 

costs to established as a major com¬ 
petitor. 

It would seem that the gales to the 
USSR from trade with LDCs are very 
minor In the context of the Soviet 
Unions $800,000 million GNP. WhUe 
It is true that the pro&s from the aid 
programme are so far only a snail fac¬ 
tor in Soviet capital accumulation, it 
would be a mistake to gauge the impact 
of Soviet-Hiird World trade solely by 
the dollar amount of the trade. 
earned in this trade are In foreign cur¬ 
rency — either directly as in anns tales 
to Mideast, or indhrectly through the 
reduction of the amount of hard currency 
the Soviets must spend to purchase raw 
materials. The Soviet leadership has 
been eager in recent years to acquire 
advanced capitalist technology through 
the purchase of machine goods from the 
West. The primary constraint on the 
import of high technology equipment 
has been the ability of the Soviet eco¬ 
nomy to generate enou^ exports to 
cover the costs of die Imports. Since 
any profits earned from the aid pro¬ 
gramme (and any reduction in necessary 
imports costs) can bo applied towards 
the import of advanced Western techno* 
logy, the profits from Soviet-Tliird 
Wo^ trade have an Importance greater 
tha-n tbeir small dollar amount wouli 
indicate. 

n 

Soviet Aid to India 

The USSR is the sixth largest aid- 
giver to India in Acer vohnne of 
financial assistance —- after die USA, 
the World Bank group, the UK, West 
Garmany, and Canada, in dmt order. 
From India*! viewpoint, the benefits of 
Soviet old have been cited as being die 
following. Flrsdy, its Importance is to be 
judged by the fact that while Western 


doDori were not pnptatd to gtvo aid to 
pnbhc sector projects, all Soviet old has 
gone to the public sector. Secondly, the 
majority of Soviet loess have been for 
setting up capital goods industries, which 
wtfe lacking in India on the morrow of 
independence in 1947. Finally, the pre¬ 
sence of the USSR greatly improves 
India's bargaining position with Western 
countries. 

In order to evaluate Soviet economic 
assistance to India we will need lo 
consider three issues: the terms of aid, 
the tying of aid and the character of 
the technical assistance. 

(a) Tsrms or Aid 

The USSR was the first donor to 
accept the principle of giving develop¬ 
ment loans on coucessional terms. The 
concessional element depends on the 
(i) rate of interest, (ti) the amortisation 
period, and (Ui) the currency of repay 
ment Hie USSR merely offered low 
isterest rates. Loans have been given 
for much dimter periods of rime than 
those offered by the US and there have 
not been any significant grace period'^ 
for repayment. To a large extent, the 
short duration of the loans offsets Uie 
advaittages of lower rates of Interest and 
overall terms do not come out very 
favourably. For example, if we use the 
grant clement'* as a ranking device (the 
difference between the aid received today 
and the discounted value of further le- 
payment obllgatione aa of today, the 
USSR terms cotne out very unfavour¬ 
able as oompaxed not only to the US 
louis, but also the loans from IDA, 
West Germany, and the tJK. 

For a country faced with a severe 
foreign exchange shortage, repayment In 
local ourreucy would be a spedal con¬ 
cession. The Soviet loans are more 
accurately described as repayment in 
kind. To bo accuartely described as 
repayable in rupees, io tbo sense that 
there weie so foreign exchange cost 
involved, it must be shown that India 
could not have e^rported to odicr coun¬ 
tries the goods it had to send die USSR. 
Most studioB have ooududed that exports 
to the USSR have been by and large 
In addition to exports elsewhere and the 
temu of trade not significantly worse 
than India obtained elsewhere. T^re- 
fore. the bu^eo of rep^ng 
loans hat not been heavier than repay¬ 
ment in convertible cbnency. But 
because of indirect costs, repay¬ 

ment in kind has been almost as 
burdflTWwne as repayaent in converti- 


bla currency. One of the^e coats 
undesirable exporti.'B Data cooceniing;-i^/.'< 
India's exports to the Eastern bloc show y 
that betw^ 20 per cent and 25 per 
cent of those exports were diverslonaiy, 
i e, they could have been exported to 
hard currency areas. The other cost was 
the need to i^ve technical credits.'* Datax 
has come to die condusiou that during 
the period from 19594 to 1965-6 the 
need for India to give technical credits 
(or swing credits, as they are called) 
arose for two reasons: (0 India's difficulty . 
in finding acceptable imports to abaorb 
ber export earnings from Eastern Europe,' . 
and (ii) the slowness with which East i 
European countries have fulfilled export 
commitments. And since India is a net 
exporter to the USSR, she accumulated 
idle balances. This constitutes waste of 
credit finance. Such a vrastc was a 
serious problem for other developing 
countries in their economic rdationi with ' 
the USSR. Because of this problem, the 
utility of non-convertible payment agree- 
mmrs is questionable. Moreover, India 
bad repaid only a part of its credit up 
to 1965-6. Since the devakiation of the 
rupee in June 1966, the burden of repay¬ 
ment has increased becaose India*s|4M 
terms of trade with the USSR detedo-| 
rated. We will return to this point later. | 

In short, the Soviet loans have sol> I 
been significantly cheaper than Westaro’ 
loans. The differences in interest rate > 
and in terms of repayment have been ' ^ 
more nominal than real. If Western i|.| 
loans a« profitable, we would also 
pect that Soviet loons to India have been 
profitable. 

(b) Excess Costs J 

All Soviet aid granted until 1977 wtf 
double tied. It was source-tied to the- 
extent diat all goods bought with sudi 
loans hod to be purchased from the 
donor country. It was tied as to end' 
use in the sense that it was all spedfic^ 
project aid, and not general prjgramme 
aid. The result was that the d^lce of, 
goods was restricted to what the doiXN^ 
country could offer even if some of the, < 
equipment was not alwa>'s suitable to. 
India's requirements. i 

The following two cases are examples* 
of excels costs in aid projects: (1) tu' 
petroleum refining, the equipment and' 
production processes which the Soviets' 
offered were not suftahlc to India's^ 
requirements; and (li) the costs of pro-' 
doction in the Bokaro Steel Worlot and' 
be Gauhati and Barauni r efin e ri es were\ ; 
Idj^ier tbao the private sector refloeiteiS ' 
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The Growth Imperative 


Why Bakellte IQ^fti researdiers 
are committed to devidopiiient 


At Bakelite Hylam, we consider 
scientific research necessary for industrial 
growth. Research and Development is, quite 
simply, an investment in the future. 

This philosophy is being put into practice by 
our researchers. It has resulted in the 
development and manufacture of a whole 
range of sophisticated materials based on 
thermosetting polymers: Industrial Laminates 
and Moulding Materials for electrical, electronic 
and telecommunication industries; Polyester 
Resins for chemical and chemical engineering, 
transport, and defence industries; Phenolic 
Resins for automotive, foundry, abrasives and 
adhesives industries; Insulating Varnishes for 
electrical machinery and equipment; and 
Decorative Laminates that are even functional. 

We consider Research and Development a 
serious activity. Because we believe that a world 
that’s always changing is always in need of 
new and better materials. 


At Bakelite Hyiam 
the search is always on. 
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Tau 8 : BfR^nf or Total Plant Com or DirmiNT SncL Woui 


Sttelwotki 

Year of 
(Completion 

Twiti»l Ingot 
Steel C^pa^y 
(mUUoni tons 
per year) 

Total Plant 
Coit 

(Rt mlllkna) 

Plant Coat 
Per Annual 
Ingot Ton 
(Rt) 

FukayuM 

(Japan) 

1»<6 

l.SO 

1,4SS 

992 

Spencer Works 
(UK) 

]9«2 

1.40 

1.638 

1,170 

Taranto 

1964 

2.30 

2,133 

860 

(France) 

Bouio 

1963 

1.30 

1,440 

960 

(USSR 

ptopotal) 

(India) 

Siase 1 

1.70 

4,860 

2,860 


Source: Dostur aod Co, op dt. 


lASLB 9 : CoMMODnY CoMPoimoN OF iNDU's Exporn TO Easizrn Bloc 


G^SI miliioos) 


Category 

Aoaual Average 
1960)1-1963/3 

Annual Average 
1965/6-1967/8 

Annual Average 
197D/1-1972/3 


4m 

Per Cent 

fm 

Per Cent 

8m 

I)erCent 

Raw and crude 

material 

43.3 

30.0 

46.7 

13.0 

40.1 

7.7 

Food, boveriun, to- 

bacco, etc 

64.3 

44.3 

126.2 

40.7 

187.9 

36.1 

Manufactured 

goods 

Other 

21.7 

13.0 

108.3 

34.9 

211.3 

40.6 

13.3 

10.3 

29.3 

9.4 

81.2 

13.6 

Total 

143.0 

100 

310.4 

100 

520.7 

too 


Sourei: Oovernmem of lodia, Depariment of Commerdal Imelligeoce and Statistics, 
MoiftUy SkttUticj of tk» Foreign Trade of Indian various issues. 


Dnd US iiriiposHl for Bokaro. 

Krom.Table 6 It is clear that the 
Soviets charged luster prices than die 
foreign private firms. While Philips 
Petroleuni charged Ba 393.8 million for 
a 3.56 million ton plant at Cochin, the 
USSR built a refinery at about the same 
time at Gavhati with a capacity of 2 
million tons costing Ri 434.5 million. 
Western bids revealed the hl^ cost o^ 
Soviet aid. The Soviets were soon 
forced to bring down their prices in 
order to stay in the market. The agree* 
meet for the l&>yali refinery, which had 
already been signed, was revised and 
the cost considerably reduced. It how* 
ever was stdl substmitivcly more than 
that charged by the Western firms, Hi 
307 ynOllpp ton plant. 

During an enquiiy into this problem 
in the Lok Sabha, the representative of 
the petroleum Ministry said, **We have 
to confess that whenem we invited 
limited tenders from a lin^e source, 
whether it is an East European country 
or any other source^ we are not able to 
always get a o wnp et W ye price 


Michael Kldron has pointed out, **li)djB 
may be normally paying anything bet* 
ween 6 and 15 per cent, sometimes as 
much os 20*30 per cent, above the rul¬ 
ing prices for aid suj^iorted imports^lS] 
For (be Bokaro steel plant, there were 
both US and Soviet proposals. On th'? 
basis of the estimates given in the 
proposals, Che cost of a 4 onllion 
ton plant built by the Soviets 

would be about 25 per cent higlier than 
one built by the US {see Table 7). 
Dustur and Co, who were ctanmissioned 
to do the initial feasibility report for the 
project conduded that the cost the 
Soviet project were too high. Thus the 
ireport says, "It is well kn^n that steel 
plants designed to iwoduce flat products 
with hidlitiet comparable to Bokaro are 
under construction or have been com¬ 
pleted during the pest few yeai^ m 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan at less 
than one-half the estimated cost of 
Bokaio'T14]. This was sot on avoidable 
cost, says Datar, because India did not 
have any other sources of finance for the 
profec ti con ceined. However, this is 


\ ifcr; 
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V j 

surely not adequate justification for the ^ 
advantage taken by the Soviets of tbdr 
position as donors. 


(c) Rbc3Cnt CasoT 
One would have expected that the 
‘special relationship’ that has esis* 
ted between India and the USSR in 
the Seventies would have suffered a set* 
back with the coming to power of the 
Janata party government It was expect- » 
ed 1^ the PSSR that the Janata party 
government would move to the ri^t,** 
and given the orientation of its domi- '' 
nunt constituents, look more to the USA. 

To stall any such development, the So¬ 
viet Foreign Minister, Gromyko, visited ’ 
India within a month of the asiumptkm 
of office of the new government. The 
visit concluded with the signing of fboi 
new economic agreements including a ' ^ 
Soviet credit offer worth 2,250 mil¬ 
lion. This offer by the USSR can again 
bo e^lainad in competitive terms. It ts 
for the first time since 1965 that a Soviet' 
credit has been given to India. Whal' ' 
is more interestlDg is that the credit has 
been given on much softer terms thattf*^ 

• i 




any loan granted by the USSR hitheitti. 

The credit will cany an interest of 24 
per cent per annum and will be repay>' 
able over 20 >*ears including an initial 
grace period of three >*ears. For previous 
Soviet credits, the amortisation period^ 
has been 12 years, and the grace period ^ ^ 
only one year, Wliat is equally inleres-j^"? 
dog is that a part of the loan is non- | 

project aid; that is, programme aid. It v 

is for the first Uma that the USSR has^ 
given non-project aid. The intentkM^ 
behind all this seems to be that Um 
‘ special relationship* between the USSE 
and India should continue. 


i 


(d) Composition of Taass 


In order to evaluate Soviet trade 
with India, we need to consider several 
issues: the composition of trade, India's 
export and import prices, the determina-; 
tion of the exchange rate between the ' 
rupee and the rouUe, and tibe creAtioa/> 
of diversion of exports. ( 

Indo-Soviet trade falls into the usual 
pattern of trade between the Hiiid, 
World and the Western impeiiaUst 
countries — exports are dominated by 
primary raw materiak and imports by 
machinery. This division of labour li 
evm more marked in the case of India'g . 
trade with the So\'iet Union (and Eait. + 
Europe) than In the case of IndiaV; i 
trade with all odwr conntiles. In 
and 1908, machlneTy and tndi 
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Taslb 10: India's Exports io USSR 
(Rs milUons) 




1973-4 

1974-5 


Oilcake 

94.7 

111.7 


Oroundnut 

111.9 

59.9 

e 

Castor Oil 

Tbba(^ (unmaoufac- 

122.0 

67.9 

, 

tured) 

186.0 

172.3 

1 

Spices 

Cfubew Kernels 

101.4 

294.3 

134.3 

727.6 


^ Tea 

326.4 

595.3 


Coffee 

8.1 

187.3 


Mica 

52.2 

71.2 

d 

i 

'' Cotton textiles 

158.5 

266.4 

* Jute jnamtTacturc 

325.7 

590.7 


Coir manufucturc 

4.4 

12.4 

{ 

Footwear 

; Ocher leaihcrwaic ma- 

38.0 

44.3 

' 

nufacturc 

429.9 

323.2 


1 . Cotton apparel 

57.4 

29.7 


Bngineermg gocxls 

Iron and steel mamirac- 

70.5 

119.7 


ture 

81.5 

16.2 

11 

Other 

396.0 

651.1 


Total including others) 

2352.9 

4181.2 


Source : Guvcinmcnl of indm, Duparl- 
meniorcommeicial Liiiciligcnce 
and Stalisiics, Monthly Utd- 
ieiitt of life Foreign TYode of 
Jadkit various is<iUC8. 

accounted for 88 per cent and 00.5 pcc 
j': ecut respectively of imports from the 
USSR, while tho corresponding figures 
for liKliu’s world trade were 50.9 tiei 
I', cent and 54.6 per cent. Similarly, jute, 
wool, bides and skins, tea, ('olFcc, spices, 
cosbewnuts and icatlicr footwear ac^ 
counted for 80.6 per c'erit and 06.0 ivsr 
cent of India's exports to the Soviet 
^'Ip-Union in 1967 and 196S, but only foi 
13.4 per cent mid 30.7 per cent in India's 
world trade [16]. 

Tlds is nut to .say tlmt tbo cuuiinodtty 
xirapositioo of Indo-Soviet trade bos 
lot been chantfing at all. Table 0 shows 
iiat, between 1960-1 and 1872-3, 
ijl* sxporls of manufactured goods grew 
i»ery rapidly in aUsoIute terms. Exports 
)f food, beverages, tobacco, etc (a group 
:onsuting mostly of primary and semi- 
.processed agricultural products) also iu- 
^eased sul^tantially, but raw material 
siports were quite stagnant. However, 
t is the alteration in relative terms 
iiat is more sigiiificunt. In the early 
dxtles, the bulk of India's exports to 
:he Eastern bloc countries consisted of 
Primary aiul serol-processcd agricultural 
products and raw materials (74.5 per 
lent). By the early seventies the situa- 
ion bad substantially changed. Mann, 
factured goods, which were only 15 per 
sent of the total in 1060-1 — 1062-3, 
Increased their share to 40 per cent dur. 
ng 1070*1 — 1972-3, At tbo same time, 

, Jte share of raw materials fell sharply 
I from 30 per cent to a little less than 8 
!'l9er cent This dlvenification was large. 
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]y the consequence of spedfle douses 
about increased ezporta of somfoctuns 
from India In the trade and payments 
agreements. Despite this change, how- 
ever, the Eastern bloc countries absorb¬ 
ed a relatively lower produoUon of 
manufactures as compared to the rest 
uf the world. PuKhennoie, those, manu¬ 
factured goods which were bought 
))y tlio USSR were low-4echnology goods 
wliich the Soviets no longer wanted to 
produce internally. 

As regards composition of imports, 
rupee trade provided India with high- 
priority inipurtH. Mochinery and Irans- 
jjort equipment constituted the highest 
percemtage of the total import bill, while 
iiitenuixliute goods such as base metals, 
cltemiculs, fertilisers and potrulcum pro- 
<lucLs constituted the second most im¬ 
portant group.iB 

(u) SuVUTT Advaniaokb IN Tradk 

Not only does the Soviet Union profit 
through aid, but it enjoys conriderablc 
advantage in its trade with India on 
account if its superior bargaining posi¬ 
tion. The superior bargaining position 
is due to several factors. For one thing, 
tlie voluuw of Soviet trade with India 
forms a small proportion of the total 
trade of the USSR,3» Moreover, uuce 
imports from India are dominated by 
coDii^nitively simple or consumption 
oriented coromodities, non-realisation of 
trade plans would create only minor 
disturbances in the overall development 
plans of the USSR. On the other liand, 
India's imports fnnn the USSR form an 
appreciable proportion of India's total 
imports and tbeM consist largely of ca¬ 
pital goods and intermediate goods. 
Therefore, India's needs for trade ties 
with the Eastern bloc are gi^at 

The USSR conducts its foreign trade 
activities through state trading organisa¬ 
tions. These foreign trading bodies func¬ 
tion within the framework given thorn 
by their planning authorities. Naturally 
they must serve the needs of the chang¬ 
ing production system and consumption 
requirements of the Soviet economy. On 
the Indian side, the bulk of foreign trad¬ 
ing operations is in the private sector. 
Thus where India’s exports axe con¬ 
cerned, the effective InlUative lies with 
the state trading bodies of the USSR. 
They directly enter Indian markets and 
make their own purchases. 

Expeifcnce reveals that the USSR and 
other East European countries actually 
prefer to deal with private agendes in 
India. The problem that India faced 


some time a^ in die case of is a 
good example. The Soviet Unkm It the 
main liujFer of mica; the Eait Eoiopean 
countiin account for 60 per cent of 
India's mica exports. With many Indian 
firms involved in the export business, 
the Soviet buying agency was able to 
buy at the most advantageous terms. 
Recently, it wa.s decided that all expo rt s 
would be canalised thron;^ the mica 
trading agency, MITCO. The Soviet 
Union rehised to accept the suppliers 
chosen by MITCO. It wanted freedom 
to contract the purchase with any sup¬ 
plier it chaoses; le, t.> take full advant. 
age of competition to beat down the 
price. At the same time, die Soviet 
Union also refused to allow MITCO to 
inspect mica samples in the Soviet 
Union so that complaints about quality 
con be checked. This stand makes it 
likely that these were dubious com¬ 
plaints, deliberately lodged in order to 
beat down the price with the I^na of 
poor quality. 

It is also hoe that the Soviet pur¬ 
chasing agencies withhold their purcha¬ 
ses and wait for good bargains, especi¬ 
ally for connnodiUes like pepper, oil¬ 
cakes, etc, that are charact^ed by 
seasonal ptioe fluctuations. 

Trade plans do show the value and 
volume of each commodity to be export¬ 
ed from India to the USSR. But the 
effective Initiative in fulfilling these 
trade plans lies with the Soviet trading 
agencies. India’s exports to the Soviet 
Union ore not on the same footing as its 
exports to the free market economies. 
For the hitter, reliable ioformation re¬ 
garding levels of stocks, current market 
prices, and anticipated levels of demand 
are available. No such equally reliable 
information is available to Indian ex¬ 
porters regarding the USSR, llierefoie, 
the bargains struck by the Soviet Union 
with Indian exporters are likely to he 
to the USSR’s advantage. Besides, the 
effective initiative regarding the overall 
value of exports thus remains with die 
Soviet Union. Since India’s import capa¬ 
city from the USSR is largely determin¬ 
ed by the overall value of Its eqxnts to 
the latter. It means that fhe effective 
initiative regarding overall trade levels 
also rests with the USSR. 

It innst he said that India's boporta 
from the Soviet Union and East Euro¬ 
pean countries constitute essential com¬ 
modities. However, it bos been pointed 
out tiiat die diese co un tr ie s tie over- 
piiclBg Its salet to Indio. TUs should 
not stnptlie us beeauae the horgaliiing 
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strength d these countriet is greeter. 
The number of suppliers for any perti* 
cular commodity in this regtai will be 
small. Because of the econosnio integre- 
tion within the Council of Mutual Eco¬ 
nomic Assistance characterised by Soviet 
dominance, price competiUon tnumg 
these countries is unlikely. Besides, these 
countries are aware of India's foreiga 
exchange difficulties. In view of the 
balanced trade relations in whi^ any 
deficit incurred by India is to be settled 
exclusively in terms of additional ex¬ 
ports, tbcM countries are conscious that 
overpricing of their exports to smne ex> 
tent would not bo very niudi res ente d 
by the IixUon traders. Thus both in 
regard to India’s exports and its imports, 
the Soviet Union has the ui^>er hand. 

Once sdloTs are sure diat certain bu¬ 
yers have no alternative to baying from 
them, they are tempted to talw advant- 
.igc of their poskknL Thus, an a priori 
reasoning would indicate that the tenns 
of trade are likely to be unfavonrablft 
in regard to India’s trade with die 
USSR. 

As regards the quality of imports, 
any discussion most be inconclusive. 
This is because mochineiy and <KIuip- 
ment have constituted the majority of 
the imports from East European count- 
Tics. Unless tho goods provided are 
identical to goods from other sources, 
comparisons arc meaningless. The USSR 
and Czechoslovakia find it difficult to 
promote exports of machinery and 
equipment to Wostem markets. Appa¬ 
rently their products are not good 
cnou^ to compete with those from 
Western products. In private discussions, 
government officials seemed to accept 
this as naturaL Hiey argue that unless 
the East European countries have some 
equipment they cannot soli in die con¬ 
vertible currency markets (because of 
LYimparatively poorer quality), they will 
not find the arrangement of repayment 
in land coovcirient. Besides, the USSR 
looks upon credit agreements as a mea¬ 
sure to promote exports. 

(0 India Bkabs Risk of Cuididscy 
Dcvaxsahow 

The Soviets claim that Indo-Soviet 
trade is conducted in nq>e<es and there¬ 
fore it is less useful to the USSR dum 
trade hi hard cairency because, for in- 
stance, the Soviet Union runs the risk 
that die n^«e will be devalued. Let us 
nnmine the question of who bears the 
risk of mpee devaluation, India or die 

USSR. 


A partlciilariy thorny issoe between 
India and the Soviet Union is the con¬ 
version rate between the rupee and the 
rouble, netihar of which Is fre^ con¬ 
vertible Into other cunendes. The best 
of deteimlaing the exchange rate 
In such situation Is the purchasing 
power parity <PPP> 116]. While tho 
Soviet Union hu coneedy established 
the dollar value of the xonble in terms 
of tho ronble’s relative purchasing 
power, it has not shown the same reod- 
isem in pursuing dris logic in xelatioa 
to the currencies of Rs trade partners 
in the Third World. The Soviets have 
inalated on croaa rates via. the dollar as 
revealed by the exchange rates 

of rupee and ronUe, And the rupee 
was undervalued against the dollar to 
die extent of over 250 per cent* Thus 
the Soviets are taking ftill advantage of 
the uodervalnation ol 

Thiid WoU cuirendes, particularly 
the rupeei imposed by the Wes¬ 

tern imperialist po wer s and the Interna¬ 
tional agencies die WorW Bank and 
the IMF controlled by tho Western im¬ 
perialists [17]. 

Why should the conversion rate bet- 
ween tlhe USSR and India matter at 
aD? If die two countries traded only 
in such commodities irtiich have well- 
established international prices and il 
there were no invisible payments bet. 
ween them, then the exchange rate 
would become practically irrelevant 
But in the case of India and the Soviet 
Union, none of these conditions arc 
satisfied. To a considerable extent Soviet 
exports consist of ^>ods that find hardly 
any oudot in the West Tho use of no¬ 
tional world market prices for these 
goods, as h the omrent practice, tech¬ 
nically solves die problem — to the 
considerable benefit of the Soviet Union, 
Valuation of outstanding loans creates 
another set of probhsns. Every lime 
the rupee gets devalued cis-n-iris other 
convertible currencies, the repajment 
burden for India goes up pan passu in 
financial as well as real terms. The 
mudi acclaimed advantages of 'soft* 
rup0e are thus considcnihly whitl- 
led away in practice. 

(g) Taani Crcahoh Vamus Exfokt 
Divaaicw 

Whether the trade widi the USSR 
has resulted in tra^ diversion or 
opened additional markets for Indian 
eqiorts has been e debatable point. 
The quesdoo ia worth loddng at for 
two reasons. First, it bu hem argued 


ainii~Bii jvuMumr aubom • 


that since Soviet imports £rom India 
repreieiit a net tDCresse in Indian «* 
ports, India should be content to trade 
with the USSR even when the Soviets 
pay somewhat below world market 
prices. Second* the Soviets have bee® 
charged with profiteering from an 
unseemly form of export diveriioo; 
namely, switch trading in which the 
USSR buys goods cheaply from India 
and then resells the same goods at a 
higgler price on the Western market. 

Any attempt at a quantification of . 
how much India's exports to the 
USSR represented net export growth 
must determine at least two things; ' \ 

(i) the degree to which India diverted 
export supplies from convertible cur* 
rency areas to the USSR, and (ii) the 
pTOpartxm of Indian products re¬ 
exported by the latter {which is th® 
phenomenon called trade). 

As regards the first question, the ‘ 
conclusion of most of the studies is 
that, on balance, exports to Uie Soviet 
block countries are mostly in the 

nature of trade creatiem. In fact one, 
of the most important features of* 

lndia*s foreign trade during the last | 

few decades is the shifting of ftf*|eg[j 

trade pattern away from the old aiao-j 
ciation with Conunonwealth countriea 

to new trade partners su(^ as the; | 
USSR, not to mention the US, th^ 

Asian countries, and others. And .% 

because the USSR and East European. jlj 
countries purchased in large quantitie$,(< . 
their purchases on certain 

sions helped to stabilise the domestic ^ 
prices of certain commodities such | 

tea. IkmbllesN, there has been a cer-, ^ 
tain amount of tsade diversion. Om 
commodity-wise study [18] of IndiaX 
exports to the East European countriea i 
shows that between 20 and 25 per cent j 
of India's exports to them were divt^^ i 

sionoiy: the goods could have lieen ^ 

exjxirtiHl to h.nril currency areas. 
Another slnd> [19] sh<iws that 14J 
per cent of India’s total exports to the 
rup(‘e payment countries (the Soviet 
bloc) constituted a diversion on her 
part. This type of diversion arises 
l>ocanse lioiuestic production fs inade* ^ 
qiiate to take advantage of the oppo^ 
tunities in all markets. Tins diversion 
by itself is a cost hecausi' it redocei 
t^ amount of free foreign exchange 
available. Proceeds from exports to 
East European countries cannot ba 
used for importing goods and scivicit 
from any other countrj- or to letth 
debt repayments. Therefore, these 
earnings may be relatively less usefe.. . 
than export receipti in hard cunentgr ^ | 
Sni dMnftA thfa divenion. IndfaV aw.■ . 
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I ^ssochite iuein1)er of this group" (24l> 
It has not been argued here thftt 
capita) acrumiilation in India was hoit 
by t'cojioniic ties with the Soviet 
Union. It is possible that trade and 
uid brought proRts to both Soviet 
leaders und Indian capitalists; this 
^ sectioti lia<( not provUled inudt direct 
‘ evidence on this quivtloQ. The coo- 
I cem here has been on understanding 
^ the advantages to the USSR of trade 
' with and aid to India. As of yet, there 
^4 has )»een no argument here that the 
Sovic;t Union is imperialist; assuredly 
! imperia)i.‘«i) means mure than econo- 
I inic advantage froni trade and aid. 
The question of Imperialism will be 
explored in the next two sections. 


BOQNOhaC ANO FOUTICAL 




j Soviel ImpctiaUim ? 

(a) Imi'kaiausm Is Export op 

, CaWIAL as a SOCIAl. IbOJlTlON 
The discussion about the prices at 
t which die Soviets trade with Third 
World countries has implied that 
,**lniying chen]) and selling dear" is the 
\ ' (essence of imperialism [25]. The 
inotlon of “unocjual exchange** is a 
. * ; jpcccssary element but is nut su/Rcient 
r^to explain the concept of impurialtsm. 

scientific argianent that the USSR 
j ^is imperialbl, in the l^niuixt sense, 

! mu. 1 t inelude uu argument that the 
j *Soviet Union exports capital. The 
Jflrnimnnist Party of China Inises its 
j^'^Jaim that the USSR is soeiul imperia- 
1 *list on an analyxis of Soviet capital 
'exports — capital exports which 
I reinforce an nncxpinl international 
I .'division of laliour in which a few 
r, 'oonntrics dominate the world econo:ny 
I * '.and the rest are snhordinate to thc.se 
J tlmperialist powers [201. 

I • Many people who would agree that 
1 ]the leadersliip of tiic Soviet Union has 
, ipursned its scK-intemst in its ccono- 
f jinic relntion.s wilh the Tliird World do 
^ - jOOt think tliat the USSR exports 
J ' ^capital. Since the cxi>ort of capital is 
^ r ,in many ways the central element in 
. ,the economic asptx't of imperialism, 

, ^'thesc people would hesitate to call 
f .the Soviet Union imperialist. Much of 
'' : “this he.s{taUon comes from a limited 
', I ^conception of what constitutes the 
» 1 'export of capital. The export of capital 
p, J-to which f^m'n is referring is not 
* *priiiiari]y the flow of money abn»ad, 

•t ^buc it is the spread of capital as o 
•fr-’SjOfta/ reiation throughout th* Third 
bWorld. The 'export of capital’ which 
jig central to the theory of imperialism 
Wt’is the breaking down of pre-capitalist 
{modes of produetjoa, the separation of 
‘^Ihe direct producers from their means 


of pioductioot the formation of what 
Marx calls 'doubly free laboitren* — 
free to sell th^r labour-^Knver, free of 
any other means of making a living. 
Capital, os a social relation b etw e e n 
wagedabouren and capitalJsta, waa not 
dominant in most of the Third World 
Irefore the era of imperiaJinn. While 
tile creation of the capitalist world 
market encouraged the spread of com¬ 
modity production, the world market 
(the export of commodities) did not 
lead to capitaHst conunodjty produc-^ 
tion. The production of commodities 
(especially in so far as that production 
remains isolated, for export only) does 
not in and of itself result in the emerg¬ 
ence of capitalism. 

When Lenin refera to imperialism 
as (he stage characterised by the 
export of capital, he is pointing to die 
fact that capitalism entered a new 
xtage in which its expanded reproduc¬ 
tion worked to dissolve pre-capitalist 
modes of production and to institute 
capitalist relations of int>dQctJon on 
a workl .scale.** Imperialism is there¬ 
fore not a matter of perfidious govem- 
inont policy nor a conspiracy by the 
monopoly capitalists (Kautiky and 
Schimtpeter) nor a search for markets 
(Laicmburg), imperialism is rooted in 
the laws of motion of capitalism, in 
the nature of capital as self-expanding 
value. Recent works on imperialism 
have returned to this understanding of 
(lie roots of imperialism. Christian 
Palluix in particular ha.s made substan¬ 
tial advances in identifying the stages 
by which the capitalist mode of 
production has internationalised itself 
[27]. 

Palloix has poinUTl out that the 
internationalisation of capital has gone 
through several stages, land that the 
fonn of capital export has changed 
correspondingly.*' While the various 
forms oi capital export each merit 
investigation, wc must keep in mind 
that the export of capital has always re¬ 
mained in essence the export of a 
social relation. In I^enin’s day. the 
principal form that the export of 
c'apital took \va.i the lending of money- 
capital by capitalists (especially banks) 
in the imperial countries to govern¬ 
ments and qiiasi-govcmmental agenedfes 
in Tliird World countries (althou^ 
there was the secondary form of invest¬ 
ment in plantations and mines). In 
the period following Worid War II, 
the dominant form of the export of 
capital has been the establislwient 
local subsidiaries by corporations based 
in the imperial countries, particularly 
manufacturing subsidiaries (although 
bank loans penist as a second^ form 


which has undergone rapid expaneh 
since 1973). These two fonns of t 
export of capital are subetantUC 
different in appearance. The secoi 
I form represents a higher stage in t 
process of primitive accumulation 
the Third World in that multinatioi] 
corporations penetrate into the hei 
of the local economy, unlike banke 
who had to rely on political contt 
of the leal countries (which necessltati 
frequent military intervention), 
spite of all these differences, the- 
two fonns of the export of capital a 
just that: two forms of what U fund 
mentally the same process of inte 
nationalisation. 

(b) Soviet Form or CAprrAi. Ezp<n 

There has unfortunately been su 
stantial confusion about the charaot 
of the new form of capital expo 
which the Soviet Union ic perfcctin 
The Soviet goverunent grants credi 
to finance the export of capital gpw 
in return for a flow of imports of ra 
materials and consumer goods. T1 
Soviet machinery is often used to est 
blish a production process part < 
whose product is then sent to the USS 
in payment for the capital goods; c 
the pipeline sold to Iran for natur 
gas. In Egypt there is not only t| 
obvious example of the High Doi 
(which is bring paid for with the e 
panded agricultural production tl 
Uoni allows), but also, **>^th Sovii 
economic aid, Eg>pt has bui 
itH largest shipyard... Egypt bos boc 
building and repairing ships fi 
the USSR. A large part of the outpi 
of the aluminium plant that is no 
being built in the country is to go t 
the Soviet Union in repayment for i 
Joans to Egypt” [2S]. The characti 
of Soviet trade and aid emerges; tl 
finance and machinery come from tt 
USSR, the wage labour and raw matt 
rial.i come from the 'Third World coui 
(ry, and a good part of the product 
.shipped to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet government justifies th 
financing of capital goods exports h 
saying that these exports help TWf 
World countries Industrialise. Indu 
trialisation is not, however, a clasi 
less proces.s. In coiuitries dominate 
by capitalist ruling classes such « 
India — *iodustriaIisation' means sc 
thing more nor less than capital acci 
miilatfon. It is simply farcical to mait 
tain, ai the Soviet government doci 
that the expansion of the ^public sec 
tot* reflects the growth sodaliSR 
The experience of nstlonallscd indni 
tries in the advanced coantries, as wei 





s Engels' commenta in **SocitUfm: 
'cieotlflc or Utopian*** d6monitnte 
hat tbe collective ownership of Indus- 
ry by the capitalist class as a whole 
‘nationalised* industry) does not lead 
o wodcers* power either at the point 
if production or at the social level 
the dictatorship of the proletariat), 
ioviet-financed industrialisation serves 
n fact to expand capitalist relations 
if production: Soviet-built factories 

xpand wage labour employment (un- 
ler conditions of intense exploitation) 
t the expense of pre-capitalist modes 
>f production. 

The discaission about *who gains* 
Tom Soviet economic relations with 
lilrd World countries often overlooks 
be very foundation Marxist ^eory: 
lamely* that nations are divided into 
'.lasses. Chandra discusses at great 
ength **the distribution of gains" from 
ioviet-Indian trade [29J. It never 
u'curs to Chandra to ask which class 
<ains, to ask whether either the Indian 
vorkfng doss or the Soviet worldng 
doss gain from trade. So too with the 
eadeiship of the USSR. They do not 
liscusg how they will aid the working 
'lass in Third World nations — they 
alk about aid to the governments of 
hose nations. The governments of 
odia* Egypt* Syria, and other Soviet 
id recipients are in the hands of the 
lourgeoisie: to aid those guvemnicnfs 
s to aid the bourgeoisie. 

Soviet foreign aid furtliermore rein- 
oram a division of lalniur on the world 
cole in which a few countries produce 
echnologicolly advanced goods (espe- 
lally machine goods) while mon coun- 
ries produce semi-processed or stan- 
lardlsed industrial ininits or consumer 
M)ods. By reinforcing this division 
itl)our, the Soviet leadership is negat- 
ng one of the major hopcJ-for bene- 
ils of indnstri.'ilisation. An indiistria- 
ibcd 'Third World country which hos 
n rely on imports of technologically 
dvanced goods and of machine goods 
cmains economically dependent on the 
uling class of the country which pro- 
'ides the techncdogicolly advanced and 
lachine goods. 

A socialist foreign trade policy, by 
ontrast, would seek to break down 
he international division of labour, so 
hat economic decision-making could 
le concentrated at a more local level, 
vhere it is easier for the direct pro- 
ucers to exercise control over the 
production process. If one reason fof 
ocialists to suiiport 'local self-reliance 
' to facilitate workers* control, a more 
oportant reason why socialists oppose 
ay International division of labour Is 


that oommonism is inc o mpatible with 
any division of labour. SodaKst govern¬ 
ments aim to end the division between 
mental and manual labour* the division 
between town and country, and the 
division of labour on an international 
scale. Obviously this will not happen 
overnight, but thU will be the goal to¬ 
wards which socialist governments 
strive. A socialist polky would encour¬ 
age those sorts of trade which make 
countries (and local units of large 
countries) more aelf-suffident Much 
foreign trade would be necessary under 
socialism to achieve the goal of ending 
the division of labour, of communism. 
Given the current teebnoiogiet inheri¬ 
ted from capitalism, mimb foreign trade 
is unavoidable: given current techni¬ 
ques, it would be foolish to produce 
tea in Archangel. A socialist govern¬ 
ment would encourage the develop¬ 
ment of technologies by the workers 
which would reduce the need for any 
diviskm of labour* including the inter¬ 
national division of labour. 

It could be argued that besides re¬ 
inforcing the international division of 
labour and besides replacing pre-capi¬ 
talist modes of production with the 
accumulation of capital (as a social 
relation), there is ytt another way in 
which Soviet aid builds capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production. Much Soviet aid 
goes ten^ards the construction of com¬ 
plete factories, designed in the USSR, 
using machinery produced in the USSR, 
and (at least initially) run by Soviet 
technicians, llie very structure of 
these Soviet-supplied factories may re¬ 
inforce capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion, with their risl^ hierarchical 
management structures and with tech¬ 
nologies which make workers "appen¬ 
dages of the machme". That is, rather 
than the workers controUing the ma¬ 
chines through their decision-making 
and through their knowledge of the 
production process (os would happen 
under socialism), the workers in the 
Soviet-supplied factories are controlled 
by the machines. The pace of the pro¬ 
duction process is set by the machines 
(and the capitalists who control them), 
not the workers. The numhines break 
down the production process info 
minute tasks, so that the workers* 
manual I.ihour is divorced from any 
mental labour. These are characteris¬ 
tics of the capitalist production pro¬ 
cess, as analysed by Man in *'Capitar* 
Volume I Part IV. In short, feoA at the 
point of production and at the social 
level, Soviet-financed factories reinforce 
capitalist relations of production: the 
Soviet-eupplied factories are a form of 
the export of dtpltiL 
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(c) A Mora Advaisod Foom or 

iNmNATmcausAiiON or Capitai.? 

The Soviet form of capital export is 
quite different from the main Western 
form of capital export, which is the 
establishment of manufacturing subsi* 
diafies by multinational corporatioaSi, 
The Soviet form possenes some signi¬ 
ficant advantages over the Western 
fonn. For one thing, Soviet c a p ital 
export is more disguised than Western 
capital export. Since Soviet capital ex¬ 
port can be iiawned off as aid, the 
USSR is less likely to be the object of 
local popular struggles against imperit- 
Hedl The Soviet form also allows for 
more participation by the local bour¬ 
geoisies. The bourgeoisies of Third 
World countries therefore often find 
Soviet capital more attractive than 
Western capital. Because Soviet-mp- 
plied factories belong to the local 
government, the Soviets don't have to 
worry about losing their c^tal through 
nationalisation or about limits on jno- 
fit repatriation — problems which 
plague Western capitalists. 

Soviet capital exports require more 
open government intervention than do 
Western capital exports. The Soviet 
and Third World govenunenta are both 
involved in the original credit agree¬ 
ment and in subsequent agreements 
upon the exact composition of exports 
and imports. The history of Western 
capitalism in recent decades has been 
A history of increased govenunent in¬ 
tervention into the economy. In tiie 
last few years, there has been a signi¬ 
ficant increase in government involve¬ 
ment in international economic rela¬ 
tions. For instance, there have been 
increases in government financing for 
capital exports* the signing of govem- 
irient-to-govemmcnt barter deals ex¬ 
changing oil for arms and modern fac¬ 
tories. and 'orderly marketing agree¬ 
ments* among governments regulating 
trade. State involvement in the economy 
is the path of modem capitalism. The 
Soviet economy bt clearly an economy 
with the most advanced and comi^ete 
state involvement. 

The Soviet form of the internationa¬ 
lisation of capital may reflect die 
newest stage in the internationalisation 
process; nameb'i the internationalisa¬ 
tion of productive capital. The organi¬ 
sation of capitalist production on 
a ux>rld-\vidc scale has generally 
been identified with multinational 
corporations. There are signlfieaBt 
ability of multinarional coiporatfons 
to intemationaUse productive capita]. 
In particular, nmitinatfooals do not 
possess the extra-market power of 
a nation-state — such as military 

e- ■ 
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poivcr vAiicb tUowi gUtM to janpoit 
tfadr wUb upon cwpiait l CM. Cov 
emment-to-goveniaiant agiMmcoli pto- 
vide, furOiannaiO, • move lolid buU 
foi the orgulutioD of pcoductioii on 
an International icale than doee the 
opeiatioo of the marloet. The aptee- 
meota are leii snhfect to momentaiy 
fluotuations. It la plausible that Wei- 
ttm Imperiallits may turn more and 
more to the form of capital esport 
pioneered by the USSR. One small 
eunvle; the recent growth In turnkey 
factories. In whldi a mnltlnatlontl cor- 
wration bufldi a factory and often mas 
it under a management contract while 
ownership la In the hands cf Third 
World natlcnals. 

(d) Ranvnmio Woolo Ecmmn 
The solid basis for the intematlQna- 
lisatian of capital given by govern' 
ncnt-to'govem ui ent agreements has 
he effect of creating strong ties be¬ 
tween the eooDomiea of the agreeing 
utians. Lenin stated that anothei of 
h: five features of imperialism, besides 
.he export of capital, is the struggle 
yvtt the redlvision of the world. In 
he current iieriad, that atiug^ does 
lot take the form of open annexations, 
rut rather of long-term relationahips of 
iconomic dependency on an impeda- 
.ist power by Third World countries, 
rhe USSR's form of the internationa- 
isatioo of capital creates such long- 
asting ties. The Soviet cndtt ptognm- 
ne by its nature establishes a long- 
erm relstiooship; the Third World 
nuutiy is obliged to make lepetments 
o the Soviet Union over a period of 
note than a decade. Unlike a grant 
whlrdi is given and dien is largely 
lone with), the credit ptogiairune 
lUows the USSR to continue its in- 
luence over fire economy of the Third 
Votld country. The Soviet intismai- 
icnce over the rescheduling of loan le- 
Kiyments from Egypt in the Sadat era 
: a good easmide of how the Soviets 
•re credit imgrammes to extend their 
rfluence long after the shipmenta of 
>d. 

Soviet machinery exports also estsb- 
sh a long term ralationihtp between 
e Soviet Union and the Third World 
ountrits. The equipment provided by 
u aid programme leqairca a steady 
team of spate parts. There are advsa- 
>ges to the less developed country 
rm expanding productloo by using 
Mre Soviet eqidpment rather *h«n by 
ring Western eqrdpeMiit: there ate 
■xmomiet of scale, Soviet technology 
more familiar, etc. The Third Worid 
uuntiy riieiefan has ao incentive to 
lake fntnre pmehsste of Soviet equip¬ 


ment not financed by aid to comple¬ 
ment the machinery provided through 
aid. fixed capita], by its very nature 
as fixed (1 e, u lasting longer than ooe 
luoduction period) creates bonds be¬ 
tween the maimfactnrer and purchasar. 
In the case of Soviet aid, thase bonds 
are particularly tight because the So¬ 
viets so often provide integrated fac¬ 
tories, not just machinery. 

Rather than hiding bow their trade 
reinforces the development of under¬ 
development, the Soviet leadership 
lauds the emerging ‘international divi¬ 
sion of labour’ (a phrase they frequen¬ 
tly use). To quote iCosygiu, *Thn im¬ 
portance of a stable dn^sion of labour 
between socialist and developing coun¬ 
tries must be stressed" [30]. Through 
this economic mechanism, as well as 
through military, politioal, and ideolo¬ 
gical mechanismt (which are often more 
important), the Soviet leadership has 
sought to tie the economies of Third 
World countries doser to the Soviet 
economy. The USSR has acted as would 
be expected Iran a classic imperialist 
power; it competed with the US' to 
see which one of them would re¬ 
place Great BrUaia, a dediuing im¬ 
perialist power, in sttch major ex- 
firitish colonies as India and Egypt. 

(e) Sovurr TaBWv or Fobkicm 
Eoonoisx: Rslaitons 

While the Soviet learlersbip may have 
pioneered a new form of capital ex¬ 
port, the Soviet leadenhip did not 
necessarily understand that Soviet aid 
is another form of capital export to 
the Third World countries. The emer¬ 
gence of Soviet capital export did not 
depend on a cooacious decision by the 
leaders of the CFSU to sell out the 
world revolutionaiy rrxrvement. 

Although the changing ruture of So¬ 
viet foreign policy did not depend 
upon the victory of an openly im- 
Iietialist perspective in the CPSU, 
it did depend upon — and it did 
call forth — a new theory of inteina- 
Hoaak rdatloatt. In the I960sj the 
CPSU devekgred an elaborate aaalysb 
to justify the changing nature of So¬ 
viet econonlc relations with the Third 
World: the theory of ‘non-capitalist 
development', ss distinct from the 
capitalist psth snd the sodslist path 
of development Before 1955, the So¬ 
viet press described the rise of nationa¬ 
list leaders surh as Nasser and Nehru 
Os tepresenting the dedice of British 
imperialism (based on a formal empire) 
and the rise of US imperialism (based 
on neo-coloniaUsm). By riie esriy 
1960s, however, there had been a 


complete shift Now iheie wen many 
articles in the Soviet press xm laon- 
cspitallst devel(^imenf and ‘naQOMl 
demexuncy' as the route by which Thfad 
World countries could break away 
from imperialist dominatioik. The oOB- 
cluslon was that the non-capitalist 
path of developsnent led to aodalism 
hut only if there was a vanguard party 
to lead the process. A nstirmsl libera¬ 
tion movement was considered able to 
lead the non-capitallst stage, but it 
would have to transform Itself Juto > 
vanguard party to lead the socialist 
stage [31]. 

The theory of nonroapitalist devdoi^ 
nient provided a justificatloa for Sovist 
capital exports. Soviet aid to public 
sector industries was seen as reducing 
the influence of the capitalists. This 
assumes that the public sector ia Boai- 
capitalist. The public sector industries 
are under the control of ths olsss 
which holds state power — 
the bourgeoisie hi auch cartalist com- 
tries as India and Egypt. State capltn- 
list industries lehiforoe the rule of 
capitalist social relations every bit St 
much as do private capitalist indus¬ 
tries. The Soviets also justified their 
aid on the grounds that it built 
heavy industry, thereby incressing the | 
numbers of the proletariat and rimre- 
fore increasing the revolutianaiy poten¬ 
tial of the country. The itmedUate 
identification of increasing manbera of 
workers with increasing rcvdutioaaiy 
potential is a crass form of economic ‘I 
determinism. Revolution depends 
heavily on the data conaciousnesa of 
tlie proletariat and on the activities of 
a part>'. Soviet aid to capitalist states 
— aid which bdstsred file e^taliit 
state, such that the state could leprnm 
svorkers all the more — does litHe to 
build revolutioiiaiy rnnirinuinrii or 
revolutionary parties. The ‘non-c^ita- 
list toad' — which in practice means 
state capitalist development of heavy 
industry — has little to do with fiio 
workers seizing state power and estab¬ 
lishing a dictatorship of die proletariat. 
The latter is the Leniaist theory of 
socialism, which has been abandoned 
by the Soviet leadership in favour of 
tlie 'non-capitalist road.** 


IV 


Aid m IwtaUkm 


(a) Sovner Am RBNSoncns Imsn 
CAFiTsuan 


Urukriying the Soviet aotioo of dit 
non-capi^ist path of devdopmeat wsa . 
the bdlcf that the public seotar in ^ 
Third World ooontriet waa the bast t. 
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■dMM tot, n MH i M t i wbwBM tf 
long tenn cbjaotiiw li to owdhwtt 
poverty and eliminate batiwaiilnam. 
llila too waa the belief of the Indian 
pUuinen and the Idetdogy nndedylng 
the Five-Yeax Plana. It ii now an 
estahliahed fact that the principal 
beneficiariea of atate capltaliam in the 
Ihlid World have been capltallati and 
not the mosses of the people. Even 
Soviet theoNticians are believtd to 
have revised their eariier view and 
accepted this pofltioo now. 

The state sector waa said to be an 
instrument for undennlning and eUmi- 
natlng the hold of private foreign capi¬ 
tal and also for curtailing and leatiain- 
ing the growth of Indian big business. 
But 28 yean of ‘planned development' 
have given the lie to such hopes. Bapid 
concentration of assets and the con- 
tiuued growth of Indian monopolies 
have become increasingly evident. For 
example, 20 family groups controlled 
20 per cent of total private capital in 
1951. This had risen to 33 per cent by 
1968. In 1965, the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission discovered that 75 leading 
business groups owned 47 per cent of 
the assets of ali non-government com- 
taniea [32]. 

On attaining political independence 
from ctdonial rule most LDGs need a 
degree of state interveutlon and the 
creation of a public sector in order to 
ensure ecouomlc development. A deve¬ 
lopment of this kind is progressive if, 
apart from bringing about rapid capital 
accumulation it assists in destroying 
feudal, semi-feudol production relations, 
monopoly capitalism, and imperialism. 
But that is precisely what the state 
sector in India has foiled to do. State 
power lies in the bonds of the capita¬ 
list class In alliance with the bour¬ 
geoisie. Faced with the rising struggles 
ul the workers and peasantry, and other 
oppressed sections of society, the boui- 
gci^ie cannot dump the interests of 
the landlord class nor alienate the in¬ 
terests of imperialists. This becomes 
evident in the weakness of the legimet 
ut land reforms and its growing depen¬ 
dence on foreign aid direct invest¬ 
ments. Soviet military and econosnio 
aid seems incapable of modifying the 
political orientation of the Indian 
nillng clasi, no matter what the Com¬ 
munist Party of India iiya, Indla'i 
ruling clasa has, on the othn hand, 
med Soviet old as a bargaining counter 
with the Western countries in order to 
cTtiact more aid from them. In feet 
Soviet Sid hat strengthened the poai- 
tion of the Indian ruling cieas at the 
cost of emerging revdotlonaiy foroec 
innde the country, 

fieepak Nayyar, while admowledg- 


ing that Indie dioiild hava derived 
fafastentiel bwefiti ftom its eco no mi n 
ralatioru with the USSB, adds riiat, 
“Within tbe economy of oonria, rise 
dlttributioa of benefits ml^ be rethar 
unequal. TUe is, jn fact, what did hap¬ 
pen". And then goee on to aay, *"11111 
carmot be attributed to aoclalitt trade 
and aid because it was the outcome of 
factors Intemsl to tbe Indian polity. 
Given the politloal and economic system 
the outcome was inevitable''. In other 
words, Nayyar aboolvei the USSR of 
any compUdty with the bourgeoia In¬ 
dian atate, and ignorea tbe fact that 
Soviet aid to State capital helped to 
consolidate the position of riis ruling 
elite. A C Frank, on tbe other hand, 
hit the noil on the head when he 
wrote: "Aid to whom? we may ask. 
The only possible answer consistent 
with tbe facts is that this aid is to the 
big monopoly bouigeolaie, which Is the 
main economic benefidary, Snt of the 
Soviet-supported public sector, and now 
of tbe emergency rule by their priiU- 
cal representatives. That tbe Congress 
regime enjoyed the political aumoit of 
the Communist Psrty of India and that 
Leonid Brerimev in bit visitt to India 
has gone so for as to call Indira Gandhi 
a great Socialist whose govern m ent is 
leading India to aodalism dumgea 
nothing in these facts" [33]. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it goes to show how far 
tlie Soviet Union is prepared to go in 
enrder to ensure its interests in India. 

(b) Soviet Am 'Rxammaa Uioqoai, 
Division ov LsBom 

Uator says that while constructing 
the public sector plants in India, So¬ 
viet contractors were generally willing 
to use whatever local skills were avtil- 
able, “if only because of tbe relative 
scarcity of sUlIed manpower" in India. 
A comprehensive training programme 
of a kind that a foreign firm would 
not have found proAtable was provided 
on the Soviet projects. But in all So¬ 
viet projects, the credit agreement is 
compreheostve so that the Soviet staff 
take responsibility for everything. So¬ 
viet technological and managerial con¬ 
trol it maintained until project com¬ 
pletion. They cngiloy large nianbeis of 
their own nationals as necessary. In 
Januaiy 1964, for instance there were 
more foreign teohnicUns ou Kalaff 
payroll than on that of Durgapur or 
Romkela. ODe of the rffooti of this 
policy is to prevent ^ growth of 
Indian technrdogy and knoedutw. In 
matteri like open oait coal ioiiiln& 
Indian technldans are folly qoolifiad to 
plan and conduct the opaarioni. But 
the Soviets insisted on their agendei 
being appointed as teofanioal oonanl- 
tanti as the price of aid given to bny 


Sovitt coaMaing eqoipaMat. Bvef > 
feariUltty ilndlei wen to he done by 
Soviet experts [34]. It is also traa t 
diat being conoaniad with the s ise e im i : 
of t project. Ills Soviet eontraetois '' 
usually iiMisted on doing all the pre- 
invastment appniiali, detelled pi o ) ie t 
reports, drawlnp and Haaign. tfaen^- 
vej. Tedmlcal atsistice of rids nature 
cannot aerve to promote the devdop- 
mtnt of Indian tedindogy. In Bokaio 
we have an ontatandlng examide. 



After the US had erilhdrawn Iti 
ofi'er of old for Bokaio, Daitur and 
Company were commladoaed to piepeie 
the detallad project import. But very 
sooo the Soviet! inflated that they - j 
would themsehrcs again do the Detail¬ 
ed Ikoject Report. Tbou^ Dostur 
and Co had been woridng on 
thia project since 1958 tnd had 
accimmlatad coosldeceble data, theb 
fervicea were not ntlUaad by rim Soviet 
contractors from the beg in n i ng; pro¬ 
ject costs might odrerwlse hove been 
considerably redneed. 


In the case cf Bokaio, Doatur and Co 
made a Coot Bednetloo Stndy which 
would have uved at least Ra ISO 
crates. The main inggeslionf wera: 
(1) that larger conveitoti, of 200300 
tons, rather than 4 convortois la rim 
foot stage be used; and (11) that rim 
dabbing mill be dropped. The latMt 
steel tedmology used co n v er tota of 
large capacity. The Soviet dde, 
however, held, that the operation of 
snd> large convertors bad not yet bq* 
fully establidmd in rim USSR nd 
riierefore they would instal such ooo- 
vertois only in the 
TlaDtinuoni Casting of Steel in rim 
USSR — A Survenr’’ published by 
OECD in 1964 shows that InstoIUtions 
bad been planned in the USSR with 
convertors of 200 ton capacity. *Tt ia 
thus clear that if a plant like Bokaio 
were to be set np in the Soviet Union, 
it would have been designed in 1964 
(and definitely in 1906) when the pro- 
posala of tbe Coat Reduction Study 
were being diicnised with a piovidon 
for large fixed convertors and wiriiont 
any provislan for a alabblng mill [38]. 

(c) MniTAny Aid 
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Hm attempt to i^ofk and peipetaata 


on unequd division of labour is not 
confined to economic and develo]^ . 
mental aaristance. Soviet military aid 
eshihltf the same chencteristics. The | 
USSR, lika other lupplyfaig eounWas, 
tends to charge higher prices for parts 
than they do for complate weaposis. 

Thna, rim fostign exchange cost Invole- 
ed In prodnolng KBC 21 dretaft ia ! 
estimated at between Bs 6 mUliOD.end j f ' 
Ri 7JS milUon. The price of dm Brit 
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ail ‘ iiMiik 

awK* ‘ nwimbllii nipplUd bank dM 
USSR WM Rs 7.7 mllHon ewli. Ai the 
(Irenft began to be manufaotnred 
from mateilali mpplied by the USSR, 
the coat went up to Ri lSi.7 million 
each. Of tfaii, Ri 8.3 million ii In 
foreign exchange, i e, payment for 
mateiiali aupi^lad by die Sovlata. Thui, 
even leaving aaide the profit from the 
lale of machinery for the project, it 
wa< mote inofltable for the USSR to 
have the aireraft manufactured In 
India than to kU die complete aircraft 
Even later, when the extent of Indl- 
genoui material was increased, die 

forel^ exchange cost (Rs 7 million 

in 1871-7S) was at least equal to that 
of a complete aircraft [36]. Ibis fact 
Indicated not only the expense of 
defence production to a country with 
scarce foreign exchange recoiirces but 
also the extent of dependence on the 
Soviet Unioa 

As in the case of industry, here too 
the Soviet Union gained a breakthrough 
by offering to set up plants for the 
manufacture of MiC-21 fighters. With 
this and the sale of both the MiCs 
and SU-7 (mainly a groimd support 
fighter) the Indian Air Force became 
significantly dependent on the Soviet 
Union. These two aircraft now form 
the main strength of the lAF. 

How is the unequal division of 
labour In tbe manuhcture of military 
equipment sustained? Complete con¬ 
trol is maintained over the project. 
Complex parts — such as undercarri¬ 
ages, braking systems, communications 
and electronic equlinnent — are still 
imiiorted. Little is learned about 
manufacturing aircraft from foreign 
collaboration since there is hesitation 
to part with tbe designs, India is 
manufacturing only non-essential items, 
if, for instance, for some political 
reason, tbe Soviet Union decided to 
stop supplies of components there is 
nothing diat die Indian government 
could do about it, and the three plants 
set up at enormous cost would lie idle. 
As a Stockholm study noted; “India 
would not be in a position to under¬ 
take the manufacture of any other 
aircraft in these factories” [37]. Dispite 
Indian requests the Soviets have 
refused to part with the detailed 
design drawings. Under the terms of 
the contract, the USSR does not 
supply India with any detailed design 
or type approval data. Requests for 
the supply of these from the Indian 
side have been turned dowiu 

In tbs case of tbe army new supplies 
of major equipment ate mainly from 
the Soviet Union. Along with tbe Air 
fibres tbe Navy is also almost wholly 
d e pe n dent on the Soviet Union for 


new Sandies. Purdascs from Rie 
Soviet Union accounted for all the 
Navy's submarines, half its frigates, 
all its missile boats, and the few land¬ 
ing craft in the inventory [38]. Tbe 
period since tbe beginning of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 has only 
incraased the Soviet Union's grip over 
the Indian armed forces. 

In the case of naval equipment there 
is dependence not only for qwres but 
even for overhaul and repairs. Thus 
all repair can only he curried out 
under the supervision of Soviet advisers. 

There have been complaints that the 
Soviet Union was not supplying suffi¬ 
cient spares for the MiG-21s, Mi-4t, 
heavy artillery, tanka, etc. Madhu 
Lhnaye had stated in Parliament that 
there were sufficient stores for only 
10 days conflict [39]. Hu's statement 
was not contradicted by die govern¬ 
ment. It was, however, denied by 
JagJIvan Ram, tbe then Defence 
Minister, that the Soviet Union was 
withholding spares for the MiGs [40]. 

It appears, that apart from the 
MiC-21 sole, the economic gains which 
the Soviet Union has made by sup¬ 
plying weapons to developing countries 
arc negligible for the Soviet pricer 
have been low. It seems, that the 
USSR, like the US. has been mainly 
luteresterl in possihie political and 
strategic benefits from arms supplies. 
Foi instance, the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
August 1971 established India's depend¬ 
ence on the U.SSR on the military 
sphere. Articles VIII to X of the treaty 
deal with co-rgieration between tbe 
two countries in the fields of defence 
and security. Article VIII provides 
that in the event of either country 
being subjected to an attack of threat 
thereof, both countries 'shall imme¬ 
diately enter into mutual consultations 
in order to remove rtuch threat and 
to take appropriate effective measures 
to ensure peace and security of their 
countries.” 

Comparing Soviet and Amerioen 
military assistance to India and Pakis¬ 
tan, the United States has furnished 
large amounts of weapons to Pakistan 
and more limited supplies to India; the 
USSR has reversed tho order and 
favoured India, with considerable mili¬ 
tary aid while limiting aid to Pakistan. 
As of today, India stands in almost the 
same relationship of military depend¬ 
ence on the USSR as Pakistan does 
with the US. 

V 

CoadvioB 

It has been our attempt in this 
paper to establish the following seve¬ 
ral propositions. We have argued that 
to the extent that Imperialism is ex¬ 
port of capital as a so^ lelation, tbe 


USSR exports capital to tbe ThM 
World Juit as mneh as the USA doee. ' vh 
The USSR has been in the field just 
from the mld-SOs onwards, uhtn the ' 
first foreign aid programmes started, • 
while the US has been at it from tbe 
last quarter ot the I9th century. We 
have argued that the USSR profitt 
from its aid and trade just as much as 
any imperialist power.” In this con¬ 
nection it is essential to realise that 
foreign aid is usually not a grant* or a 
donation (as some people are inclined 
to believe); rather. It involves repay¬ 
ment of both principal and payment of , 
interest (although on tenni which ate 
concessionary as compared to world 
market rates). And the USSR has, upto ( 
now got the highest rate of repayment 
to aid given to India — almost 75 per 
cent as against just 12 per cent for 
the USA, 25 per cent for the UK, and 
50 per cent for West Germsny [41], 

Is there an opportunity cost Involved 
for the USSR in the process of extend- 
ing loans to Third World countries? 

We considered this question in Sec¬ 
tion 1. It seems that tbe USSR has 
a rate of return on its investment fas 
aid that is a little under 15 per cent; 
in other words, aid is about as profi¬ 
table aa domestic iovestment (the OR- . } 
portunity cost of aid is low or nege-*^..- 
tive). 'The tying of aid with tiedei '■ 
has meant that tbe USSR could export | 
machinery and equipment, which 
would not have sold (for competitive s 

reasons) in hard currency markets, at ^ 
high monopolistic prices to the Third 
World — thus earning super profita. ' ^ jg 
For the products were sold at world^NIail 
market prices, which are tbemselvea | 

not fair. (. 

We noted too that Soviet trade with 
the Third World has also been profi¬ 
table for tho USSR. In fact, in R>e ^ 
co-ordination of trade and aid policies k 

they found a means of finding maikett ; _ 
for their machinery and equipment 
and obtaining raw materials from the , ' 
Third World. The reasons for thb are 
partly political expediency and partly 
economic necessity. The main attrac¬ 
tion of the East European credits for 
the Third World was that the fonnai 
were willing to accept repayment in | 
kind. This, as we saw in Section It, 
was no real concession. In fact, re¬ 
payment in kind was as burdensome 
for India as repayment of loans from . 
Weatern capitaliit countries in hard 
currency. 

The pattern of East-South trade aad 
aid relationi is very limilar to the iMt-- 
tern of West-South trade and aid re¬ 
lations (credit terms, prices, commo- - 
dity composition) [42]. And if one k, ; 
imperialist, to may be the other, Wc, ' 
have not contended that Soviet iW,.;. 
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oM vot had to dordopmooti tat tiio 
itil quution Ij; \Vliat khid of deve- 
^ent? Aa we bne teen, it is tbe 
erelopment of capitaliim; in bet, the 
evelopment of dependent capitalitm. 
t is not that India, and other Third 
Vorld countries which receive such 
id, wQi not be producing more tophis- 
cated goods as a result of Soviet aid. 
lut as the notion of the product life 
ycie indicates, it is a dependent 
levelopment in which an unequal in- 
ematlonai division of labour is perpe- 
iiated. Until as late as 1970 more than 
.1 per cent of East European exports 
n the Third World consisted of manu- 
actured goods, whereas primary pro- 
lucts and raw materials accounted for 
acre than 70 per cent of Third 
Vorld exports to the socialist bloc[43]. 
'his was despite the professed Soviet 
bn of forging a new socialist interna- 
ional division of labour. The Soviet 
heoreticians admit that "the most 
-itricate prohlesn it that of finding con- 
rete ways to eliminate the adverse 
oasequences for developing count¬ 
ies resulting from the International 
livision of labour which was shaped 
s far back aa the 10th century* [44]. 
lut the Soviet record as regards chan- 
;es in the character and commodity 
omposition of its trade with the Third 
Vorld is not merely just as bad as that 
)f West-South trade, but in fact, it is 
vorse. Civen this record, is it at ail 
urprising that during the 31st session 
i97£-77) of the General Assembly of 
he United Kations, the USSR and 
he Western countries voted together 
in such vital resolutions as on: (1). 
'he Debt Problems of Developing 
Countries (Resolution No A/31/14); 
2) Industrial Redeployment in Favour 
if Developing Countries; and (3) Ways 
ind Means of Accelerating Transfer of 
leal Resources to Developing Coun- 
rics on a Predictable, Assured and 
2nntinuous Basis. 

Ibhos been contended that the ini- 
ial effect of the availability of East 
Suropean credits was to break the 
nnnopoiy of private foreign investors 
n India in, for example, steel, oil and 
iharmaceulical industries, and there 
vas expectation that this would aid 
n the future self-reliant development 
>f India, Apart from the question of 
vhat class in Indian society benefits 
rom such foreign assistance, such for- 
nuiations ignore many glaring facts, 
such units not only remain dependent 
sn the USSR for spares, but Indian 
cchnology is not encouraged even 
rhen indigenous techntdogy and In- 
italled capacity are adequate to supply 
^ponents of the project. More im- 
l>artantly. It appears that the basic 


consldeTation of Soviet ‘•id’ Is to gain 
a foothold*' and break established 
Western cartels and earn profits. 
Unis, it Is not that “foreign policy 
considerations have been dominant in 
Soviet objectives of aid policy towards 
India", as P J Eldrldge coi>tends[45], 
but considerations of economic profit 
have been at least equally important. 

We believe that this discnsalon 
should provide a basis for political 
strategy In Third World countries ofs- 
a-ots the USSR. In India, particnlsily, 
it is perhaps important to begin to 
realise that possibly the US is not the 
only hegemonlstic superpower In the 
world, nor the only threat to libera¬ 
tion struggles in Third World count¬ 
ries. 

However, it must be understood 
clearly that we have not proved that 
the USSR is imperialist, because we 
have said nothing about the character 
of the internal Soviet economy. We 
have dealt Instead, primarily, 'with So¬ 
viet aid and trade feiations with the 
Third World. In this sense, a direction 
of future research could be to critical¬ 
ly analyse the structure of the Soviet 
economy. And in the light of such re¬ 
search, and an examination of Soviet 
economic relations with East European 
countries and with China between 
1950 and 1964, a case could be built 
which would go to prove that the 
USSR is imperiaHst. Some work of 
this kind from a Marxist perspective 
is already being done.” 

An interesting general theme which 
could he taken up is the particular 
character of Soviet ’imperialism’. For 
instance, could the USSR, vrith the 
apparently non-capitalistic character 
of its aid (not owning plants, for 
example! come to establish a charac¬ 
ter of imperialism which should lead 
the world? Are policies of repayment 
in kind, public sector, project loans, 
aid and trade to set up manufacturing 
industries and even capital goods, etc, 
all of which aid the development of 
the country, forms of relation which 
will come to be emulated by Western 
capitalist countries? Does the ’socia¬ 
list’ appearance of aid and trade make 
it a leading form of Imperialism, just 
as American ’anti-colonialism’ was a 
limit which gave the US an advan¬ 
tage as a progressive trade and aid 
partner? And would this have the 
consequence of fostering the rapid de¬ 
velopment of capitalism in the Third 
World? Further research may well 
speak to these set of questions. 

Netca 

1 There have been several studies 
at Western aid which havs cba> 


racteirised aid as imperialism hi a 
new garb: Teresa Hayter, ’’Aid aa 
Imperialism’’ (Harmondsworth: 
Pelican, 1971); Michael Barratt 
Brown, "The ^onomics of Impe¬ 
rialism” tHarmondsworth; Pen¬ 
guin, 1874); C R Ninsman, "Rich 
against Poor: The Reality of 
Aid” (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1971): Cheryl Payer, "The Debt 
Trap: The IMF and the ThM 

Worid* (Harmondsworth: Fi^ 
can, 1974), 

A survey of the policies of the 
various Western donor countries 
by W G Zeylstra (a Dutch diplo¬ 
mat), who is surely no Marxist, 
staws that as a rule either old- 
giving is largely dependent on 
considerations which have little 
to do with the promotion of deve¬ 
lopment or its commitment as a 
priority is low. See W G Z^lstra, 
"Aid or Development: The Rele¬ 
vance' of Development Aid to Pro¬ 
blems of Developing Countries* 
(Sijtholf-Leyden. 1975). 

2 In the period of neo-colonialism, 
from the Fifties of the 20th cen¬ 
tury to the present day, but for a 
few exceptional years, and commo¬ 
dities. the secular trend of wor¬ 
sening terms of trade for Third 
World primary goods has con¬ 
tinued. 

3 From the 1920s through the eariv 
IBSOs, the Soviet Union engaged 
in little foreign trade with capita¬ 
list countries. The main poUey 
under Stalin’s leadership was self- 
reliance. Soviet economic relations 
with the Third World expanded 
rapidly in the middle IBSOs; the 
analysis of this article begias at 
that date. 

4 Charles Bettelbeim has provided 
the most systematic treatment Id 
date of Soviet capitalism; see Bct- 
telheim, "Economic Calculations 
and Forms of Property" (New 
York: Monthly Review, 1975); and 
“Class Struggles in ihe USSR 
1917-1923” (New York: Monthly 
Review. 1976). 

The Commurrist Parly of China 
has forcefully argued that the So¬ 
viet economy is dominated by 
capital'st monopolies. The pole¬ 
mical tone of the Communist 
Party of China's writings should 
not hide the theoretical sophisti¬ 
cation of its position. See Commu¬ 
nist Parly of China, “How tta 
Sov.et Revisionists Carry Out AU- 
Round Restoration of Capitalism 
in the USSR” (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press 1968); and "Utfly 
Feaiurcs of Soviet Soc al Imperia¬ 
lism" (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Pre-ss, 1976). 

5 A technical appendix on Soviet- 
Th rd World trade data i$ availa¬ 
ble on request from the authors 
(Dep.irtment of Economics, New 
School for Social Research. 65 
Fifth .\veniie, N Y US.\). On 
Soviet foreign trade date, ate 
Barry Kostinsky, ‘‘Description and 
Analysis of Soviet Foreign Trade 
StatLstics” (Washington, D C; Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1B74). 

6 Kostinsky, op cit. There are no 
official data from tbe USSR on 
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inatM ftooi lb* US Anw <aatial 
and Dinnnamnit Aatne^, dtad 
btlow. m wldaljr mpactWl. The 
other luiar loiirca ii th« Stock¬ 
holm Intetmtional Peace Rauarch 
Initltute. 

Tha Soviet Union bu ireatly ex¬ 
panded cotton output lince World 
War U, and now it even export! 
quite a bit of cotton primarily to 
Eutara Europe. To ioom extent 
domeatic production haa replaced 
import!. Domeatic cotton ia, how¬ 
ever, medium-ataple, which is of 
lower quality for moat purposes 
than Eiyptian or Sudanese cotton. 
Asha Datar, "India’! Economic 
Reiations with the USSR and Eas¬ 
tern Europe 1953-19t9'’ (Cam¬ 
bridge ; Gunbrldge University 
Press, 1972), pp 138-9, 259. There 
has been a third, quite minor, 
reason why Third World exports 
to the USSR do not represent a 
net increase in Third World ex¬ 
ports. The Soviet Union has occa- 
sionaily re-exported some of the 
goods it imported from the Third 
World, often making a profit from 
its role as middleman. After citing 
naany of the Imown cases at 
rc-exi>orting, Ninnai Chandra, 
‘‘USSR and Third World" (Econo¬ 
mic and Political Weakly, Annual 
Number, February 1977), correct¬ 
ly concludes that Soviet re-export¬ 
ing has been quite sma^ 

Datar, op cU, p 167: “Ae USSR 
and Cxechoalovakia find it difficult 
to promote exports of machinery 
and equipment to Western mar¬ 
kets and so it appears that their 
products are not good enough to 
compete with Western products. 
In private discussions [Indian] 
government officials seemed to 
accept this as natural." Sm Gold¬ 
man, ‘Soviet Foreign Aid" (New 
York: Praeger, 1967), pp 69f, on 
the difficulties the Soviets had in 
building the High Dam at Aswan 
in Egypt; Western equipment bad 
to be brought in surreptitiously. 

In documents submitted to UNC¬ 
TAD, cited in Michael Kidron, 
"Pakistan’s Trade with Eastern 
Bloc (Countries” (New York: Prae¬ 
ger, 1672). The multiplier was 5.4 
roubles of trade created for each 
extra rouble of aid. 

This information, unfortunately 
unconfirmed from Soviet sources, 
is from the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, "The Inter¬ 
national Transfer of Conventional 
Arms” (Washington, D C; Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1974). The 
figure of 40 per cent lower prices 
for Soviet arms is based on a very 
generous evaluation of the quality 
of Soviet arms. Quality is a major 
factor affecting price compari¬ 
sons, 

Ninnai Chandra, op cit, p 350, 
argues that the Soviets cannot use 
profits frotm trade with the ’Third 
World to finance imports of Wes¬ 
tern technology. He is wrong on 
two counts: (1) Arms s^es to some 
countries are in hard currency, 
and (ii) Trade and aid agreements 
with Third World oonntrlas re¬ 
duce the amount of foreign cur- 


' rency idui iatitt te»dstiihlp muat 
spend to Import taw materials, 
and therefore more foreign cur¬ 
rency is available for importing 
advanced technology from the 
West. 

13 The conclusion would not neces¬ 
sarily follow. The correct proce¬ 
dure would be to compare ^viet- 
Tbird World Prices wlUi world 
market prices, where the world 
market price is the price which 
would rule if all trade were con¬ 
ducted On open markets. In the 
real world, much trade it conduc¬ 
ted at regulated prices. For in¬ 
stance, the US sugar quota system 
means that there is one price for 
sugar which can be sold in ihe 
US and another pr.ee for all other 
sugar. If the US quota were abo¬ 
lished, then the world market 
price would be somewhere bet¬ 
ween the US price and the non- 
US price. The latter price, the 
non-US price, is often incorrect¬ 
ly called the world market price. 
It ia very difficult to tell what the 
world market price for any com¬ 
modity actually is. Because of the 
problems of estimating world mar¬ 
ket prices, complicated and in¬ 
direct procedures — such as those 
cited in the text — are necessary 
for comparisons of Soviet-Third 
World prices with world market 
prices. 

14 The difference between the aid 
received todav and the discounted 
value of future repayment obliga¬ 
tions at of today expresses, in 
money terms, what different wr.- 
tera have called the ’grant’ or 
’gift’ element of aid. 

15 Data concerning India's exports to 
the Eastern bloc show that bet¬ 
ween 20 per cent and 25 per cent 
of those exports were diversionary; 
i e, they could have been expor¬ 
ted to hard currency areas. 

16 Datar, op cU, bat come to the 

conclusion that during the per.od 
from 1953-4 to 1965-6 the need 
for India to give technical credit 
(or swing credits, as they are call¬ 
ed) arose for two reasons : (i) 

India's dilBcultv in finding accept¬ 
able imparts to absorb her export- 
earnings from Eastern Europe, 
and (ii) the slowness with which 
East European countries have ful- 
fi'led export commitments. And 
since India is a net exporter to the 
USSR, she accumulated idle balan¬ 
ces. This constitutes waste of 
credit finance. Such a waste was 
a serious problem for other deve¬ 
loping countries in their economic 
relations with the USSR. Because 
of this problem, the utility of 
non-convertible payment agree¬ 
ments is questionable. 

17 The Janata party election mani¬ 
festo for the Lok Sabha poll in 
March 1977 spoke against the fur¬ 
ther expansion of heavy Industries 
in the public sector. 

18 In this context, it is worth noting 
that although the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries provide a relatively 
small proportion of India's total 
imports, ffiey were important 
suppliers in these commodity 
groups. For instance, in the pe- 
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ilDd 1969-70 — 1971-72, tha 
Eastern bloc oountties accounted 
for only 14 per cent of India’s 
total import bill, but they supplied 
34 per cent of the machinery and 
transpon equipment and 18 per 
cent of the intermediate goods 
bought by India (calculated from 
statistics published by DGCIS, 
Calcutta). 

India's share in the USSR’s total 
exports ranged between 0.9 per 
cent and 1.4 per cent during 1970- 
19/3; the share in imports was 
between 2.3 per cent and 2.4 per 
cent. 

For India the GNP-based rates 
are available comparmg the rupee 
witls the Us dollar For 1970 it 
w*s found that India’s per capita 
output was 2.0 per cent of the US 
level at the official rate of exchange 
but as h.gh as 7,1 per cent in real 
ffirms. Thus the rupee was un- 
dwalued to the extent of over 
250 per cent. Indeed, while most 
currencies cu-a-oit the US dollar 
were undervalued. PPP-wise there 
IS a streng tendency for conver¬ 
sions cto the exebuge rate to 
show a bigger understatement for 
low income countries than for 
countries (see Nir- 
mal Chandra, op cit). 

When in August-September 1971, 
customs authorities in Madras 
““i* Cochin were asked to stop 
all shipments they suspected were 
teing switch-traded, all exporto to 
Eastern Europe soon sti^ed Of 
course this action did not last long 
as the complaints flowed to Delhi 
and the restrictions were removed. 
It was stated on 16 May 1972, in 
tte Raiya Sabha, that the Soviet 
Union would send 20,000 tons of 
cotton each year to India for five 
yeaix. The Minister of Foreign 
Trade, L N Muhra, denied that 
some textile milh ip India wvt 
unwilling to proceas Soviet cotton 
into textiles. 

It wis rather strange that the 
government of ^ndia agreed to the 
boviet experts preparing the fea¬ 
sibility reports on the aluminium 
plant. The project report of the 
bnaiat aluminium plant waa pit;- 
pared by Indian experts. 
Pierre-Phillipe Rcy has pointed 
out in Let Alliances de classes 
(Paris: Maspero, 1972), the error 
in assuming that the expanded 
reproduction of the capitalist 
mode of production always works 
for the immediate dissolution ^ 
pre-capital.st modes. While the 
nistorical tendency of capitalism 
is to dissolve all pre-capitalist 
modes, there may be entiie eras 
in which the opposite tendency 
(that of preservation) is dominant, 
l^Ioix's identification of the di^ 
ferenc forms does not correspond 
fully to that in this text. The 
bri^ comments in this text are 
not meant to imply that the pro¬ 
cess of internationalisation can 
be periodised by reference to some 
'technical' laws of capitalism, llie 
expanded reproduction of capita¬ 
lism can not be conceived vritbout 
the class struggle as an integral 
element. 
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On the theory of the ooa-capita- 
lilt path, lee Indraiit Buu, 
tical Theory of Soviet Economic 
ilelatioos in Asie" (uoimbliabed 
M Phil ditfcrtation, JawaherUl 
Neiiru Uiiivenityr 1976). The ed* 
vantages which the Soviets dtim 
the* 'Ibird World reoeives from b'o> 
viei aid — that is support ior the 
public sector, support lor heavy in* 
dasiry, a bargainins chip to get 
mure Western md — are the same 
ttdvuatagcs cited by Nayyar, op cit. 
These udvaiUages are real - but 
tiicy arc advantages lo the capi¬ 
talists ot the Third World, not to 
the workers. Soviet aid helps 
development: the development of 
capitalism. There is no reason to 
expect the development of capita- 
tisui lo iiclp the working dust. 
Capitalists including State capita- 
Jisis, pursue prolits and capital 
accumulation, uut the iaicre.sts of 
the people. Tlic goal of a soc.ulist 
movcmcni must (m the overthrow 
of capitalism, not its reinforce- 
muot. 

'Jlie charge levelled in the Cl‘l(ML) 
mentioned earlier is similar. It is 
importanl, however, to distinguish 
the thrust of our argument, 
in some important respects with 
the argument presented in ihc 
CiT(Ml,) pamphlet. In the latter 
the HUtlior seems to believe thi^ 
unequal exchange is what predo¬ 
minantly constitutes imperialism. 
Wc have, on the other haud, em¬ 
phasised all along ihai imperia¬ 
lism is the export of capital, and 
particularly the export of capital 
as a social relation. Moreover, it 
appears that ihe CPl(ML) pamph¬ 
let is trying to prove, like the 
Chinese, that the USSR is the 
"*inore u<;;grcssive and advencurous' 
superponcr m the world, and in 
that scase the worse of the two 
evils, US and Soviet iniperiulisms. 
We have tr.ed to show, on the 
other hand, that the character of 
India's relations with the USSR 
and the US is basicaliv ihc same 
— rot that one superpower is 
•‘worse" than the other. 

In fact, grants constitute only 
3 per ccni iif aid given bv the 
Soviet Union to the Third World, 
80 industrial pro/ects have been 
constructed or dc.signed in India 
With Soviet co-opcration. Of these 
more than 55 have already been 
commiss.oncd. The.sc projects at 
present account fur one-third of 
india'.s output of siecl. one-fifth 
of power generation, 60 per cent 
of crude production, 30 per cent 
of oil products, over 80 pet cent 
of metallurgical product*, and 60 
per cent of sieam and hydro-power 
plants. They also account for 
large quantities of pharmaceuticals 
and drugs, including antibiotics. 

Here we refer nut to the socalled 
•‘convergenco” theory which has 
become popular among certain 
circles of libcrul schc^arship. Ra¬ 
ther we refer to the growing 
volume of Marxist literature which 
sees developments in the USSR, 
iwtrficularly after Khrusebev, as 


WBe oti iil l y making a revanioa to 
capitalin (mo note 4). 
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AS tha ddtp^ AsMafldaoea rota Jji Pariismsnt appioacfaas, than is nacala* 
doo whatfcaf Hkthg ' Gandhi, who has Initiated wan^pobUdaed mores 
of appannt tooeacilatiaa tomrds her old foe, laiiivan Ram, win after di 
•witch support and do a aecoad Uhar, as It were. Indita has not 

merely been poUtleally rahabilitatad; aha is ones aoain tnmfaig ont to be the 
crnclal element atoaad whom the whola poUtkal process is rarolrlng. 

It seams nalikdy, howsrar, that at this stags Indira Gandhi would 
actually help In toppling the Ounn Singh goremment. Her long-term plans 
no doobt include the toppling of the goremment, bat such a plan alto 
includes her own prospectire retnm to power. If the Chatan Singh gorero- 
ment is now toppled, it is not at all certain that Charan Singh would adriaa 
the President to dlstolre Parliament, and eren less certain that the President 
would actually accept such adrice. Her party too is unprepared (lifce all 
other parties), to fight the dectloas. notwithstanding the bore talk being 
indulged in ^ her supporters abont the imperatire need fOr a frsah poll 
immediately. Afaore all, she has srerything to gain by contimtlng to practise 
brinkmanship efr-e-etr the /Twiww Singh goremment, constantly kseping it 
in snspenae, and in the meanwhile allowing it to discredit itself furdier. 

In this context, there hare been some reports abont the alleged ifisjilnaeiini 
of Indira Gandhi orar the fact that Charan Singh has not merely included 
persons like Pal, Subramaniam and Karan Sin^ — who hare all at one 
or the other spoken against her since 1977 — in the Union Cabinet, but has 
also given no Indication that the Special Courts would be scrapped. Indeed, 
it wu widely beliered that the abolition of the Special Courts was the 
prime demand that rhsrsn Singh had to meet before any su ppo rt fitun the 
Congress (I) was forthcoming. But such thinking takes little account of the 
political sophistication of Indira Gandhi. It is true that she has rtaaca to 
fear the Special Courts aird their outcome, prorlded that they are aBowad 
to function normally. But askins for their abolition would be entirely ont 
of character. The more sensible, and politically adrantageons, thing for her 
would be to go through the motions of being ‘persecuted’ by the Special 
Courts, while ensuring that the necessary arrangements are made for the 
sabotaging of the ptosecutico with the help of the many procedural devices 
always svailabie for the prosecution. Surdiy, this would not be the first 
time when a case has been won for the defence by the prosecution itself. 

If the Charan Singh goverrrment s ur vives the vote of cortfidence 
week, the reprieve is certain to be a short one. There are ertongh irttemal 
tensions in the Congrs8S(S)-Janata(S) coalition and the “comidete under¬ 
standing" that Bshuguiu and Charan Singh claim to have arrived at cattnot 
but be of an even more transient kind than is usual, given the history of 
their relationship. The obiective situation itself is not conducive to any kind 
of stability at the Certtte. It is not merely in era of coaliti 9 n govennnents, 
but an ert of brief coalitione with frequent chengns of guard, that has began 
at the Centre. Indira Gandhi was the first Prime Minister to be voted out 
of office, but at the end of her term Of one overlooks the fraudulent 
extension of the Fifth Lok Sabba); Morarfi Desai was the first to be voted 
out of office in the midst of Us term, and by a process of defections; arul 
Chatan Singh cannot possibly reverse the tread. 

OtM of the features of last month’s political crisis was the ext r ao r dinarily 
active role idoyed In' the President. There is little doubt tiut the President 
thoroughly relished Us role, as slso the discomfiture of many 'politicians’. 
That general toom of ‘poUtidani’ and 'power politics’ (as if politics has ever 
been about anything but power) is once again evident in Us address to the 
nation on the eve of die Independence‘Day. One of tire maior points made 
in the addrem it that there is nrgent need for aU *hiien and women of 
goodwill" to come together and shoulder the heavy and onerous resp u n si blli- 
tlee wUCb the preeent coirrplex sitnation detnmda — a raeurreetion of the 
old e»ll« for a *nadatial gove rnm ent of all talents’. SecotuSy, the President 
has 'also called for a reviiioo of the Oanatitntion which, de^itc being "die 
moct coraprdwnrively written Cmrstitodoa in the world, carmot obvioualy 
^provide for every poosible cradngency In our national Bfe”. 

yRmt dda maani Is that, first, there is a dear Tccogntdon that the 
oeatradfodccs thkarent in the sodo-poUtical tet'up an ImoObcUaUa; dmt 
the CiHigi— (u4 itt ■her.ogo, tha lanata) have fdlad to kev the Ud on lha 
ivmriimiiig t a mkui a la Indian aodety. In other wordi, ai tha aconomle 
sitntdon worattM, tihe poUdcal. tnadtudons devistd to kew the maasm in a 
state of pmpetoal apoAy on abo braiking down. The organt'iieed of tha 
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hour li to buy more time; eiul fiiice 
tbe present lyitem has f^ed in this 
, regard, it would do no harm if an 
alternative system is tried. Moreover, 
the working out of the operational 
details of the new system its^ would 
take a sufficiently long time and 
, would be just the kind of red herr- 
, ing that the present discredited poUti- 
, cal system needs in order to put off 
I awhile longer its inevitable and total 
disintegration. 

Eogiamering Expotta 
FHohto of Fancy 
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BABELY two months ago, in June 
1979, Engineering Export Promo¬ 
tion Council (EEPQ was talking in 
terms of a minimum engineering ex¬ 
port target of Bs 2,400 cnires by' 1990- 
01. The target assumed an anmial rate 
of growth of 10 per cent In alterna¬ 
tive, more ambitious pmjMtiaus, EEPC 
had also visualised a grawth of 15 per 
cent a year, whidi would take exporta 
to Ba 4/XX) crores in 1990-91 as well 
as a maximam rate of 20 per cent 
annual growth which would take ex¬ 
ports to Bs 6,200 crores by that year. 
The tluee-tiered export .target was 
offered against the imponderables oi 
domestic capability, availablliiy of in¬ 
puts and burgeoning intematicmal 
competition, especially the emerging 
competition from China. But now, in 
early August, the scenario for 1991 
Ireing presented by the engineering 
industry is an annual growth of. 25 
per cent to take engineering exporta 
to the nice rou^ sum of Bs 10,000 
crores in 1900-91. 

By contrast, actual exports of engine¬ 
ering goods in 1078-79 are estimated 
in the range of Bs 685 to Bs 700 
crores and fell short of the modest 
target of Bs 720 crores. And exports 
in the Brat quarter of 1979-80 have 
been ao disappointing that engineer¬ 
ing industry cirdes are already talking 
of the ne^ to lower the current 
year’s export target of Bt 850 crores 
fay Bs SO crores to Bs 100 crores. 
What then is the point of the EEPC's 
runaway optimlam with regard to ex- 
porti in 1990-91, baaed on an annual 
steel consumption mote than three 
times the current annnal domestic 
steel outpatP -Steel is currently in short 
siiig>Iy and tiie prognoala far the re¬ 
maining yean of the mirenr Plvc- 
Yaar Flan end the ftrit couple .of 
yean of the next Flan la that abort- 
agea will penist. Thia la a featura 
-built into die Flan whioh even if-al- 

iit 




tered will not yield rtaults in At next 
five yean or more. 

Exporta of engineering goods ate 
dominated by 300 companies — in¬ 
cluding jome mafor ones in the public 
sector—which together account for 
66 per cent of such exports. There 
are multioationala in this sector many 
of which are by now ‘Indian', thanki 
to the FEBA eyewash, ak^ with 
ladltn big houses which ate almost 
wholly dependent on such new tedi- 
nology as is made available to them 
by the West. Kow, a selective ap¬ 
proach towards these ooonpaides, in¬ 
cluding the public sector en^nearing 
giants, goes a^inst the grain of what 
la politeiy teaaed as enteipriae. In 
terms of the current selective approach, 
a pdicy decision has been taken to 
allow for automatic growth, iinapec- 
tive of licensing oondltioiia, of 26 per 
cent in a five-year period. The aelec- 
tive approach, however, allowt this 
concession to enterprises other than 
large houses and FEBA companies. If 
a 25 per cent export growth target 
could be incorporated into policy, 
clearly engineering export growth would 
not be feasible mereiy in terms of im¬ 
proved caiiacity utillaation by an in¬ 
dustry whose average capacity utilisa¬ 
tion it around 50 per cent. 

T A Pai, though part of a govern¬ 
ment which is yet to .firmly place itaelf 
in the saddle, has already made it clear 
that be is quite aware of the constraint, 
and ia wilUng enouidi to play hall. At 
the annual general meeting of the 
EEPC In New Delhj on August 8, he 
is reported to have said tiiat imqicc- 
tive of the “tixe or shade" of a com¬ 
pany, it should be left free to pro¬ 
duce "over and above licensed capa¬ 
city in non-tradltlonal areas like engine, 
ering exports". Bai added further 
that "it might be necessary to plan 
for furtW expansioo of capacity, parti¬ 
cularly If export surpluses were to be 
protected". The need for protection 
of export surplus arose out of the 
ooimnent at the me^ng by Gommerce 
Minister Hltendra Desal on the "slack¬ 
ening of effort on the export front, 
especially in the tn^neerlng sector 
due to intaeaae In domeatic demand". 
Immedlatcdy, larger iaports ate, there¬ 
fore, to be made available 4o the 
engineering loduittr to tapport "ex- 
porti".' 

Against an tida c onc e rn for expand¬ 
ing exports needs to be mentioned, as 
a poetaoript, tiie sta te men t of the 
leeret a ty to tito'- 'Mlniatiy of Heavy 
bidnatry tiiat Ao e^Ost oUgatlon on 
MRTP and FEBA ceapanias sbonld be 


PolUiea 

Wli«M CiftMT 


A Coirtspondeta writn; 

THE ruling rlaiiia and tiistr paBtieel 
rfprmentstivei m wont to paiadt 
their own Inteneti and cancamt as 
those of 'the nation and the wla^ 
peo^da. Even tiieir most - ni p t sp it vi 
actions — arraats and detonticn with¬ 
out trial, centoeship, suppieasioo ol 
trade unions snd other organisetions of 
the people — are always justified as 
beii^ In tha “national interest", of 
which they, of course, are the idle 
judges. 

The Brcaident’s cuatomary "address 
to the nation", on August 14 wu a 
typical, but sophisticated, example of 
deliberate ccnfuslon cf the ruling 
classes and their jiolitical parties with 
the nation. Hie theme of the Freai- 
dentis speech was that the nation b 
facing a crisis todsy. Is that so? The 
crisis of wbldi the President was 
talking about has arls^ because, 
whereas hitherto the sections which 
wield economic and political power in 
the country — the large induatritiists 
and traders, the landlords and tiie rich 
Iieasantiy — had been able to recon¬ 
cile the ccmflicta of interests among 
themselves sufficiently to carry on the 
tatic of ruling over the rest of the 
people, now these differences have, 
temporarily at least, failed to he re¬ 
conciled, resulting in the present gov¬ 
ernmental instability at the Centre and 
in many of the states. But thu' 
failure of the ruling olaaaea to devise ^ 
a modui oioendi among themaetves is I 
in no sense a crisis of the vast sections 
of the people — the urban and rural 
proletariat, the overwhefanlng majoritv 
of the peasantry as well aa the urban 
middle dasses. In fact, to the extent 
that greater awakening of the people 
to their plight and their growing orga¬ 
nisation have made it difficult for the 
ruling aectioDe to continue to govern 
by compact, as they had managed to 
do in the ^ys of the Congrtaa Wr-' 
mony, this must he considered a wholly j 
positive devdopment from the stand-. 
point of the peoide. 

DwetUng on the causes of the' so- 
ctUed natiootl crisis, tits Residesit said 
in Us speedi, 'V yeryw he n e stouiid u> 
todsy we hear not countela of restraint 
and conciliation but discordant voices 
raised in a apblt of oobfrasttitlrai wUci 
thraateli to Oetttoy tto vary founds- 
tloag of Our aodatyr".' 'Asal 4 'whd 
is the confrontatiow that ^ Prudent 
was talkiag abcot? Jt is -got Ae con- 
frontatioo b etween .weshMs'-and theit 
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mploytB in indnstiy sad sgricattun, 
)etns«u taunts sad Isndloids in tibe 
iir^ antSj^.or b s tu ins n tlw srhsduisd 
AStes and ^ uppnr csstas. TUs co^ 
rontsdciB las been nver pttsent, 
iiou^ bscanse of tbo uneqpul 
trengtlu ol thn pmtsgoniits, most 
iften In s muted icum. The coninin- 
ation that the Fresidsnt was agitated 
\bont is that between different sections 
if the rulers. And, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, dte^Fresldent ended Us speech 
ly fervently appealing for “national 
econdliatioa”, by- whidi he meant, (tf 
ourse, the oompoeing of the differen- 
■es among the rideis. This'to him was 
he national task today. He even In- 
roked “the countrywide awakening of 
]ur national coosolenca and the sactl- 
Ue of miBions of our countrymen... 
vho made the overthrow of fbteigo 
iile inevitable’’ and called for a 
'.shnilar awakening of our national con- 
.cieoce’* in the cause of saving the 
irrsent political system.. Otherwise, 
h- feared, *\ve shall all perish”. Quite 
lie contrary; it is 1|he present political 
irrangements vduch have been respon- 
,ible for the ma^rity of the people of 
he country remaining In a- state .of 
lesiitutlon. Ignorance and terror. The 
iemise of these arrangements may 
iresent some hope to these people of 
ncntually escaping the miserable fate 
rhich has been their lot for the last 
hirty-two years. In arty case, they 
ire unlikely .to share the President's 
/lew of the present difficulties of the 
-uliTs as a “natimial crisis'. 

"liar* Vo/uM 
. ManySplandeurvd Thing ■ 


r\VO questions arise with resiiect to s 
Deserve Bonk study of market value of 
iecurities as at the end of March 1978, 
lublished in the Mardi 1979 issue of 
he Bank’s JMletin released in mid- 
tugust. lint, what good does it do 
o point out at this date thaP the 
ncrease of 5.7 per cent in the ratio of 
luiket piicea of ordinary shares to 
heir paid-up value (during the year 
inded Mondt 1978 os co m pared with 
t decline of 0 l 9 per cent in the prece- 
hng year ’’reflected the improveaunt 
b invtftjnent dlmate dnring the 
^ncial yaer 1977-78"? Asauming 
M tUi finding is meant to indicate 
I new dliactioB In "die invastors’ 
kesmte ef the c uri ea t ptrfonnance 
p>d futnra proapects of the corporate 
^ior”, tbs iisaa Is the weightege to 
. attadied to a gain in dm price latia 
eneeivtUy, the gain in 1978-79 vM 
*n larger, Judgiilg ftom the. rise in 


the Beaerve Bonk index of ordinary 
ihara prieaa (baae 1979-71) from 107.4 
at tha and of 1977-78 to ISOA at the 
end of 1978-79. D6aa it foBow tbat 
investor Ocsiftd en oe has been further 
fortified spectacularly? This brings 
ns to the aacoiui question. Does s 
rise in ordinary share prices by itself 
signify improved investor co^deirce 
and can h ha b*nkt4. upon to proje c t 
likely inveetment expansion ia die 
private sector of the economy? The 
question ia important because the price 
gain of 1979-79 .hos' been, broadly 
speaking, austaiiied during the current 
year. 

The Reserve Bank, however, does iwt 
concern Itself with these issues; it is 
content with pointing out that invest¬ 
ment in the private corporate sector, 
in the form of initial isiuro, right! and 
debentures, at Ri 135B croita dnring 
1977-78 showed a record rise as com¬ 
pared to Rs 82.7 crores in 1976-77. 

It is, of course, true that share pricea 
have risen, but does that necetrarily 
reflect an Improved investment climate? 
The rise in share piicea is part of a 
general trend of rising asset values. 
When compared with the rise in the 
prices of gold (around 17 per cent 
during the year ended June 1978) or 
in teal estate prices (wbidi, in Bom¬ 
bay, rose by an eatitnated SO per cent 
in 1977-78 and then nearly doubled 
during the year that followed), the 
gain in share prices would not seem 
attractive enough. Even lo, if shares, 
hove attracted funds, the reason for it 
may lie in the fact tbat gold and pro¬ 
perty are not open markets. Funds 
that were normally used in commodity 
speculation and were rendered idle by 
the comroodity price stability till the 
end of 1978 could not gain easy entry 
into other markets. ' Further, given 
the preponderance of agio-based 
industries, speculative funds can be 
easily switched from oommoditica into 
shares. 

There is, in other words, far more 
to the gain in ahoie pricas than meets 
the eye. The feet that croiei of rupees 
of exoeu subscription are recycled 
into new issues every ^quarter Is indi¬ 
cative of the kind of money evailable 
to ploy the market with. Thii U a soirof 
hot money whlotk may flow into specu¬ 
lation hr sugar at oee time and into 
paper or oteel at another. It la diffi¬ 
cult to soy if the flow of hot money 
into the abate nraikata would tend to 
decline, lit net tenni, in the face of 
tha rapid growth of money supply In 
the country. Given (he daolining ratio 
of white to Uadc to virtually trvery 


transaction, the sunily 'of funds for 
the share maifceti may weH ha tuitain- 
ed. That such supply increases the 
cost of iDvestment in shares of surii 
captive boyen as UTI, general Insur¬ 
ance companies, UC, mvestment banks 
and so forth la a different matter. 

The Betmve Bank study does 
concede indirectly that an element oi 
speculation entered into the pricr gain 
in shares during 1977-78 when it points 
to the fact tbat shares of a fe\y oompe*- 
nies were quoted at a “heavy premium’’. 
It has, however, chosen a simple and 
natiow price-investment climate frame 
of analysis. This is done with a pur¬ 
pose. It wants to shpw that meaaures 
Introduced with the Budget of 1978, 
fucb as downward adjustment in lend¬ 
ing and borrowing rates of benks and 
tax relief for investment In equity of 
new companies, have hKleed made the 
climate salubrious for growth. 

SoatJifira Africa 
Chang* of Approach 


AT the end of the Lusaka Common¬ 
wealth conference, there has emerged 
a communique agreed upon by all the 
SO member countries of the Common¬ 
wealth. 'The nine-point communique 
acknowdedgea that the "internal settle, 
mem' constitution Is "defective in 
certain important subjects”, and that 
in order to have "genuine black majo¬ 
rity rule for the people of Zimbabwe", 
it is necessary to ensure that the coun¬ 
try would have a "democratic consti¬ 
tution, indnding appropriate safe- 
guaida for minorities"- A government 
formed under such an independent 
constitution must be chosen throu^ 
"free and Mr electiona, properly 
mperviicd under Britiib govenmtem 
outiwrity and with connnonwealth 
observers". Other points made In the 
comimmique are that 'it is the consti¬ 
tutional responsibility of the British 
govern m ent to grant legal indei>end- 
enoe to Zimbabwe on the basil of 
majority role"; The aeardi for a 
lasting -aettlemant must involve ail 
parties to the oonfiict"; and "there is 
urgent need to odiieve sudi a settle¬ 
ment and bring peace to the people 
of Zimbabwe and tbeir nei^bonn’’. 
The heads of gweium ent "welcomed 
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tli« British government’s indicftioo 
that an appropriate procedure for ad¬ 
vancing towards these objectives would 
be for them to call a constitutional 
conference to which all the parties 
would l>e invited; and, consequently, 
accepted that it must be a major ob¬ 
jective to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities and an end to sanctions as 
part of the process of implementa¬ 
tion ol a lasting settlement’’. 

’The communique is naturally silent 
on some important points. ’Though 
the proposed constitutional conference 
is now expected to be called next 
month in London, it U not cleat who 
specifically among “all partioa involv¬ 
ed in the eonfiict is to be invited; the 
communique mentions no names. 
Clearly, sudi a conference has to have, 
apart from representatives of the 
Smith-Muaotewa regime and those of 
the Patriotic Front, also representa¬ 
tives of the frontline sates — two of 
whom are not members of the Com¬ 
monwealth — and proliahly those of 
South Africa as well, since it is re¬ 
cognised that there is urgent need to 
bring peace to the people of Zimbab¬ 
we “and their neighhoun". The point 
<m which the earUer Anglo-American 
ptopoals for a aettlement in Bhodeaia 
floundered — the role of the Rhode¬ 
sian armed forcei, and the inaiatence 
on the pert of the nationaliat groups 
that any alk of a settlement has to 
be preceded by a diabanding of the 
lihodeaian army ami its replacemenX 
by a neutral force — also does not 
find a specific rdeBtion in the com¬ 
munique, though the reference to the 
holding of electikma “under British 
government authority and with com¬ 
monwealth observers’’ might be stretch¬ 
ed to mean that a disbandment of 
Bhodeaian troops under their preeent 
command is part of the undersanding. 

One can only speculate as to what 
caused the shift in British poUcy. It 
roi^t be that the British prime minis¬ 
ter saw further evidence, if that was 
riccessary, of the utter lack of credibi¬ 
lity of the black facade that the 
minority regime had erected in Salis¬ 
bury. Intsrnstional preaaures too per¬ 
haps contributed to second tbougha; 
equally cniclsl in InButncing the shift 
in British policy would have bses 
the determined action taken by Nigeria 
f“No other country In black Africi 
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can hurt British intsresta as moA") 
sgoiost British P et r o leu m and the 
possibility of Furtixer similar actions. 
’The deciding factor contributing to 
the shift ahouid hove bean the recogni¬ 
tion tint the war In Rhoderia had al¬ 


ready been lost by da rebel 
It la to be seen whedier the net 
fotcea whidi have swiii the < 
the battbSald will also sria dg 
tricky political battle la the ; 
constitutional conference. 


LETTERS TO EDFIOR 


Murder of Punjab Student Leade: 


WE, the underaigned, condemn in 
unequivocal terms the brutal and 
cowardly murder of the popular stu¬ 
dent leader Prithipal Singh Randbawa 
at the hands of anti-aocial elemana 
having stroog ‘political’ becking. [See 
EPW. July 21, p 1174 — Ed.] 

Prithipal was one of the finest young 
men of Punjab, who dedicated hla life 
to the cause of advaneement of the 
democratic movement in the country. 
Ilia murder is cause for grief as well 
as anger for every democratic person 
of our society. 

For almost a decade Prithipal as 
General Secretary of the Punjab Stu- 
denta Union (PSU) was at the fore¬ 
front of every democratic movement 
launched in Punjab. He led the move¬ 
ment against killing of students in 
Moga in 1972 and supported the reil- 
waymen’s strike in 1974, He fought 
against authoritarian Indira Gandhi 
nile and for the whole period of Emer¬ 
gency was detained under MISA. AfWr 
the ascent of Janaa government to 
power, the PSU under his leadership 
acllvcly supported the unemployed 
teachers' movement, built up opposi¬ 
tion to Akali tyranny against minority 
communities and rendered unflindiing 
support to the recent low-paid police 
employeea’ struggle. 

Prithipal bad a brilliant academic 
career and was at described by the 
editor of Th* Tribune as “a serious, 
humble and nice person''. In him we 
could find a rare Uend of moral, intel- 
lecturol and practical qualities. 

All the newspaper repora suggeat the 
involvement of some poUticaF leaders 
in the minder and point to the com¬ 
placency of police Buthoritlea in pro¬ 
tecting the life of ttaia beloved leader 
of Punjab studenU and people. 

We express our deep ooneern et the 
growing danger of fasdit fdrett atrik- 
tng at the democratic movement and 
demand from die Oantiel' gove rnm ent 
an hiquity into the Inddant and ponlah- 
ment to the culprits. 


Signed by more diea SOO ti 
students and employeea of Jav 
Nehiu Univeralty and ladiai 
tute of Tacleiology, Delhi. 
Issued by Cbascam Im. Fbai 
D elhi 
July 31 
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THE Organisation for Ptotcc 
Democratic Ri^ti (OPDR) orgi 
procession and public meeting 
26 in Hyderabad to condemn thi 
murder of Prithipal Sin^fli Ra 
by goondaa supported by ant 
political forces. Ibe pracesslo 
nated in a public meeting. The 
ing reaoIutioD was imanhnously 
by the meeting; 

"It is with profound grief i 
note the brutal murder of Shri 
pal Singh Randbawa, leader of 
Students Union (PSU) and in tl 
front of Democratic Ril^ Me 
by poUticel goondaa auiqiorted 
people political forces. He was 
pad and brutally tortured befa 
shot dead. 

'This incident goes to show i 
less the democratic forces' unite 
to fight the anti-people forest 
forces ore prepared to wipe on 
cratic institutions and individi 
pre^ting the interests cf the 
by resorting to political gan{ 
organising mafia gangs. 

"We urge the people to iti 
the democratic movement and I 
against the anti-people political 

“We stronidy ooodemn this 
political murder and demand 
muiderera be punlthad inun 
We convey our eondol en eea to 
and .the family of late Shri 1 
Singh Rondhawa.” 

R V K Satvss 

Secretary. 

OFDR (Twin Qtlee) 
Seenndaraibad 
July 28 
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cAmAt iview 


Beliind the PoUtical Partoriiigs 


,’YTHING can haiven between now; 

I tbe voting in Parliament on 
glut 20. Tbe Janata party, deq^te 
; public bombait, la atiU trying to 
live formulae for a rcnnificatlon 
Ih tbe Janata (S). Within the Con- 
.ss allied to Quran Singh, varioui 
.trationa over miniatarial appoint- 
uU could make for aplita. The only 
isittently oi>portunist factor ia tiu 
ngreas (I), manoeuvring to aome- 

IV trade votei for retractioua on the 
ils connected with the crimes of the 
ivrgency. Of course, it’s pretty cer- 
n dwt Indira Gandhi and company 

II vote for Churan Singh's eighty odd 
liiir than Jagjivan Ham's two hun- 
;il. The ahiriuus, and the lady's 
ficult-to-get posture, are a smoke- 
een for stiualid bargaining. 

it must be said for Charan Singh 
It, llaj Narain's involvements not- 
thstanding, the reorganisation in the 
«' Ministry has emphasised the 
ner of men 4vho are totally com- 
ttcd to punishing by due process of 

V those guilty of crimes under the 
mrgency. At least, we are assured 
It if political manipulation is used 
delay or compromise the many coses 
iich have been registered—or are to 

registered! — against Indira Candbi 
il her ooUaborators, the new team at 
e laiw Ministry will be prompt in 
ausociating itself from these moves, 
it u of interest that at one stage 
attempt was made to thoroughly 
airganlse the establisbaient in tbe 
iw Ministry, The Tddnapplag" of 
R Khanna, and his subsequent 
seuiie", together with the firm re¬ 
ive of Advocafe-Ceneral Cupte not 
serve a government dependent on 
dira Gandhi’s support, excited the 
Hand for th^ resignation of those 
10 had worked for the setting up of 
e Special Courts on the plea that 
e> had become irrelevent. It is fbr- 
natr that these moves were blunted. 
1 his is not to suggest thst Indira 
aidhi and die Congreu (I) have lost 
e game. If tbe Emergency C ases 
nnot he "influeneod”, then by a 
ilful play of voting it is hoped to pick 
V opportune moment lor tt^pling 
uran Sink’s coalition and forcing 
mid-term poll. The Congress (I) is 
tady hoay coUeptlng Jeeps and ml- 
opbones, confidently asserting that 
will show considcrahle strength in 
ur-comered conteeti, partienlarly in 


the northern states. Hie old Wth in 
split voting is so strong that the 
loafers and mobsters vd>o have gather¬ 
ed around this party are idrcady pet- 
turing Sa the rulers of tomorrow, hop¬ 
ing therSb}' to win submission today. 

Of course, oil these calculations are 
forgi^tful of the deep fears in political 
circlm adicut the return of the gan¬ 
gsters of the Emergency, fears which 
are not only helping to preserve a dia¬ 
logue between the Janata and Janau 
(S) but also influencing thinking 
within the official Congreis. 

In a sense, events have outatrijqied 
the conscioiisneaa of our politidana. If 
Cabinet mlniateri In Monrji Deati’s 
regime were unable to work together, 
at lesat the PM could Intervene. To¬ 
day, Quran Singh is in no position 
to push his Janata (S) views on his 
Congress ooUeagues; indeed, it is 
doubtful if consultation eveii takes 
place with the PM's office. It doesn’t 
take long to realioe that the working 
of coalitions will require a great deal 
of careful foundation-work by Imth 
politicians and liureancmts. And we 
are going to be living with coalitions 
for a long time. 

How long will it take us to get out 
oi a situation where' visitors to the 
all-powerfui and all-pervading Coovem- 
ment of India are told to wait until 
August 20—or some other date, de¬ 
pending on the fiuid situation? If 
declaton-raaking is going to become 
dependent on secretarial auessments of 
the longevity of government, then we 
can uy good-bye to dedsion-making 
altogether; after all, it was rather pera- 
lyscd even in normal times. Pleasures 
win have to be mounted to break this 
bureaucratic bombooding. Critica] po¬ 
licy decisions esn wait, but we will 
have to put the skids under those who 
iniiglne they van go to sleep because 
everything concerns ‘Tpollcy'. Will the 


ministers now in tbe saddle be ebla 
to start the proceia? . 

Tbe flrat dgns ere none too en- 
ooonghig. S N MiAra cuts a ridicu¬ 
lous figure in Lusaka faUowing the 
controversy over a Job in tbe Oom- 
monwealtb Secretariat. T A Phi's seri¬ 
ous intervention on the economic situa. 
tion is so badly serviced that he 
is dismisted as indulging in "loud 
thinking". Raj Narain's capers ore get¬ 
ting him saturation publicity, but the 
total impact uf his loud thinking could 
give India a comic image. All we need 
now is for tbe Gandhi family to order 
a daily press conference a la Jagjivan 
Ham. An unthinking press is only too 
happy to serve up this surface cover¬ 
age for the litiilation of its demOTa- 
iised readers. 

If this farcical sitiuition U not dra¬ 
stically altered by a combination of 
forces committed to the national inte¬ 
rest, we cannot lint move into a mid¬ 
term poll. Will it he a mammoth 
and worthless exercise in money power 
and charismas of all description ? 
Or is our vast voting popuiatioa fat¬ 
ting ready to deliver another shock ID 
the wretched fiolitioieiia who have 
lietrayed the trust reposed in them? 
No one is really concerned about the 
mood at the grassrooU. Strange, con¬ 
sidering that a paralysis of th's kind 
has been known to create such strong 
revulsions against organised politics 
that snap elections can throw up legi- 
nients of Imleiicndents as MPs and 
Ml,As. National character being what 
it is, we would then lie ready for ' a 
doiible-fry at the bands of tbe Inde¬ 
pendents. 

The question is sgaln being asked; 
where do we go from here? Another 
political alliance to isolate the com- 
munaristx and authoritarians? Regional 
consolidation? A brand new party? The 
politicians of all pcrsiiaxioiia imagine 
that they con curry on os before. ’Ibis 
inane, self-satisfied attitude needs 
pummelling. Can this be done — and 
in time ? 


August 11 


8ARDAR FAIEI, INSTITUTE Of ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RE81SAIICH 

Thaltej, Afanedabad 380054 

AppUcationa are invited for (a) JR. RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP: 
Persona holding Masters-degee in Economics/Statiatics and I n t e rei t ed 
in research wore leading to UlD. Degree In Econaniics of the Gnjarat 
Uidyeralty may OA^, (b) SALRY PROTECTED FELLOWSHIP: Unlver- 
ftty/CAlege teachers and rescartdi workers below 38 yeen of age and 
wondn^ bw their t%.D. in Economics may ap(fiy dirou^ present employer. 

Apply wflhln 10. days givlDg full d^ails os to age. q na Mce tlon, ex- 
perien^ pobBcat}ooa etc. Ereference wiU be given to candidate. 
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STATISnCS 




Variation (Rer Ont) 


Index NaaAeit efWholeaale Friece 

Weights 

Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-71 ~ 100) 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mer31, 

1978-79 1977-78 

1976-77 

1975-76 


(28.7.79) 

Month 

Vetr 

79 





All Commodities 

lOOU 

212.1 

4.3 

13.8 

11.3 

-0.1 

5.1 

2.1 

-1.1 

Primary Articles 

Puod Articles 

417 

206.5 

5.0 

12.8 

14.2 

-.1.3 

9.7 

0.8 

-6,6 

29S 

191.0 

2.5 

8.6 

12.6 

-0.6 

11.7 

-3.1 

-4.9 

Non-Pbod Articles 

106 

191.0 

4.8 

14.0 

9.8 

-4.4 

6.1 

19.7 

-14.6 

Fuel, Powe.. Ughl and Lubricant» 

95 

268.3 

6.2 

9.8 

3.8 

—4.8 

1.4 

5.3 

10.3 

Manufactui^ Pioducia 

499 

207.2 

3.3 

15.7 

10.7 

-0.1 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 






Variation (lh:r Cent) 



Coat of Urieg Index 

Ba-ai 

Latest 

Moiub 








Over 

Ovtsr 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

La&t 

March 

1978-79 

1977-78 

1976-77 1973-76 




Month 

year 

79 





Pbr Indiutrlal Workers 

i9rjo 100 

346* 

1.8 

5.5 

3.9 

2.2 

7.6 

- 3.8 

-1.3 

For Urban Nun-Manual Empluyem 

1900 100 

308* 

1.3 

3.7 

— 

3.4 

7.0 


2.6 

For Aaricultural Inbuutera 

July 60-Junc 

314* 

0.3 

1.3 

1.3 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 


61-100 













Vaiiation (Ihsr 

Cert) 



Money and Banklan 

Unit 

Latest 

Week 







Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(20.7.79) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 30, 

1978-79 

1977-78 

1976-77 1975-76 




Month 

Year 

79 





Mowy Supply (M i) 

Rs crt)re4 

22.926 

I.O 

20.3 

5.0 

18.1 

17.6 

18.8 

13.7 

Net ttmk Ciredil to Goveinmeni 

R.S croics 

17.112 

2.2 

21.2 

11 2 

1.3.9 

22.2 

9.0 

6.4 

Nm Btnk CrodH to Commercial Sec'or 
Net Poreign Exchange Aueti of Bank> 

Rs ciores 

26,^ 

5.622 

2.3 

21.0 

4.6 

18.7 

14.7 

20.2 

37.2 

ing Sector 

Depoaila of Scheduled Commercial 
Banka (latest week n-1-19) 

Rs ciores 

I.I 

28.0 

3.4 

21.5 

80.6 

131.8 

158.0 


Rs Cl ores 

28,480 

2.2 

21.8 

6.0 

21.0 

26.4 

24.1 

19.7 

Iniax Nnmben of IndaatrW Frudectkai 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970-100) 

Month 









-••w 

In 

1979t 

In 

1978 








1979 

1978 

J977 

2976 

1973 

General Index 

100,00 

I4S.9* 

156.1 

148.4 

5.2 

6.8 

3.3 

9.8 

4.7 

Basic Industries ** 

32 211 

164.7* 

171.5 

161.9 

5.9 

4.8 

4.5 

14.3 

13.4 

Capital Goods industries** 

15.2J 

179.7* 

180.7 

150.9 

19.7 

2.7 

9.1 

10.5 

0.5 

latermediate Goods Industries ** 

20,95 

129.8* 

133,9 

131.7 

1.7 

8.0 

4.3 

7.5 

1.2 

Consumer Oooda Industries** 

31,52 

145.4* 

146.3 

137.6 

6.3 

10.0 

6.8 

10.2 

-2.1 

Durable Goods** 

3.41 

153.9* 

156.0 

138.9 

12.3 

7.7 

13.3 

13.2 

-15.3 

Non-Duable Goods** 

28.11 

144.5* 

145.2 

)37.5 

5.6 

10.4 

6.1 

9.8 

-0.2 

Fonrigi Ttadr 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative fur* 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

74-73 


Month 

— 









(May 79) 

1979-80 1978-79 






Exports 

Rs emres 

394 

941 

725 

5,618 

5,404 

5,146 

4,043 

3,331 



(29.8) 

(-20.9) 

(4.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

(21.4) 

(32(9 

Import! 

Rs crores 

392 

914 

765 

6,704 

6,025 

5,074 

5,265 

4,520 



(19.5) 

(4 1) 

(11.3) 

-1,0M 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

(16.3) 

(53.0) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crores 

2 

27 

-40 

-621 

72 - 

-1,222- 

-1,198 

EnMdoynwnt Exchaage StxIMia 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 












(Feb 79) 

1979 

1978 






Number of applicanis on live registers 


13.282 






8^33 

(as at end of period) 

rhousandt 

13.282 

11,238 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

9,326 

Number of rogistratioiu 

Thousands 

439 

(18.1)' 

1.256 


(16.1) 

6,144 

(11.7) 

3,328 

(4.9) 

5,616 

(10. fl 
5,4U 

-IS.8) 

396 

Number of placementa 

Thousands 

36 

(36^ 

‘“ 6 ? 

(15.3) 

456 

(-3.1) 

468 

(3.1) 

t92 

"4^< 



(11.6) ( 

-14.8) 

(-2.6) 

1 (-4.9) 

(20.6) (3.0) (-23.3) 


* Ror current year upto lataet month for which data are avaiiaUe and ihr coneapondinf period of laal year, 
t Variation in cunent year upto Meat month for which data are available owar cofreapoadinc period of ieat year. 
** Aa derived by Reaerve Bau of India. 

Mom; (1) Superacript numerals denote month to which Bpnre relatea; e t, anpera cr^ * fauUcatea that the flfwe ia Ibr Jauiaiy, 
and ao on. (2) Fifurea in bracketi denote pe rce ntage vaiiatkm over previous period. 
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b>S W GIpt Sliklii! GSvfrainenl DSitts, 1989 



State 

Amoant of Loan 



On crores of Rupees) 

1. 

Andhra Pradedi 

21.75 

2. 

Assam 

725 

3. 

Bihar 

14.75 

4. 

Gujarat 

2025 

5. 

Haryana 

9.75 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

150 

7. 

Jammu 8c Kashmir 

225 

8 . 

Karnataka 

17.00 

9. 

Kerala 

17.00 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

950 

11. 

Maharashtra 

2925 

12. 

Meghalaya 

125 

13. 

Orissa 

10.00 

14. 

Punjab 

7.75 

15. 

Rajasthan 

20.00 

16. 

Tamil Nadu 

28.25 

17. 

Uttar Pradesh 

38.00 

18. 

West Bengal 

14.50 

19. 

Manipur 

Nagaland 

2.00 

20. 

2.75 

21. 

Tripura 

2.00 


1 

i> 

■I 


The above loans will be issued at Rs, 100.00 per 
cent and will cpte for subscriptions on Satuimy, 
1st Septanber 1070 and close on Monday, 3rd Se^ 
tember 1979 or earlier without notice as soon as 
subsaiptlons am)roxiniate to the amount of eadi 
issue. All the State Governments reserve their rl^^it 
\o retain subscriptions upto ten per cent in excess 
of die notified amounts. 

The loans will be redeemable at par after 10 
years l.e. on 1st September 1989 and interest will be 
paid half-yearly on 1st March and 1st September 
each year. Interest in respect of all loans will be 
liable to tax imda the Income-tax Act, 1961. Interest 
on Government securities along with income in the 
form of interest or dividends on other approved in¬ 
vestments will be exempt from Income-tax subject 
to a limit of Rs. 3,000/- per annum and subject to 
odier provisions of Section 8(H, of the Income-tax 
Act, 1961. 

The value of investments in the Loans now issu¬ 
ed togedier with the value of other pevlous Invest¬ 
ments in Government securities and the other invest¬ 
ments spedfled in Section 5 of the Wealdi tax Act, 
1057 wul also be exempt from the Wealth tax upto 
Rs. 1,50,000/-. 

Subscriptions may be in tibe form of CASH/ 
CHEQUE. 

, Securities of following loans will also be 
accepted AT FAR for converskm into the new loans 
of the respective State Governments; — 

Name of the loan Nome of the new 

tendered for converaloa loan issuable 


1. SKI Andhra'ftadedi 'OKI Andhra Pradesh 
State Devdopmeat State Development 

Loan, 1979 Loan, 1069 

8. 8K| Aaitun Loan. 1970 OKI Assam Loan. 1969 


3. SIX Bihar State 
Develoimient Loan, 

1979 

4. SKI Gujarat State 
Development Loan, 

1979 

5. 5S Haryana State 
Development Loan, 

1979 

6. Kerala State 
Development Loan, 

1979 

7. .'SW Madhya Pradesh 
State Development 
Loan, 1970 

6. SXX Madras Loan, 

1979 

U. SX% Maharashtra 
State Development 
Lom, 1079 

10. St* Mysore State 
Develi^ment Loan, 

1879 

11. SCI Orissa Covena- 
ment Loan, 1979 

12. 5X% Punjab Loan, 

1979 

13. 9DI Rajasthan State 
Development Loan, 

1079 

14. Sn Uttar Ftadesh 
State Development 
Loan, 1979 

15. SCI West Bengal 
Loan. 1979 

Inter est for the half-year ending 31st August 1979 on 


&SI Bihar State 
Development Loan, 1069 

SKI Gujarat State 
Development Loan, 1980 A 

SKI Haryana State 
Development Loan, 1969 


6)^ Kerala State 
Development Loan, 1960 



6KI Maharashtra State 
Development Loan, 1969 

^ Karnataka State 
Development Ixian, 1960 

SKI Orissa Government 
Loan, 1966 

SKI Punjab Loan, 1969 

SKI Rajasdian State 
Development Loan, 1980 

SKI Uttar Pradesh State 
Development Loan, 1968 

fid West Bengal Loan, 
1088 



tile securities ac cep ted for co n ver si on, will be paid 
at tile rate of SKX per annum at tile time of Mse 
of new securities. 

implications for eO the loans will be received at 
the nmces of tfie Reserve Bank of India at Abmeda* 
bad. Bangalore, Bombay (Fort and BycuBa), Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Jaipur, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New 
Delhi and Patna, 

Applications will also be received at other 
places tcUhlti the respeotk>e states as Icttows: 

i) Branches of the Subsidiary Banka of Ae 
State Bank of India conducting Government 
treasury work except at Hyderabad and Jai¬ 
pur; 

B) Branches of the State Bank of India at places 
where there is no branch of its Subri^ary 
' Banks conducting Government treasury 
work; and 

iii) In the case of Jammu iSc Kashmir loan, 

catlons will be received at branches of the 
Jammu fe Kashmir Bank Ltd., witiihi the 
State of Jammu 8c Kashmir and branches (rf 
the State Bank of India sriiere there is no 
branch 'of Jammu 8c Kashmir Bank Ltd. 

Applications for Haryana and Punjab State Gov¬ 
ernment Loans will also be received at State Bank of 
India. Chandigarh. 

Securities will be issued in the form of Promis¬ 
sory Notes or Stock Certificates, The advantages of 
investing in the form of Stock Certificates are as 
under: — 

i) It is safer than a Government Promissory 
Note, as the name of the holder is registered 
in the books of the Public Debt Office. 

V 

ii) Thp Stock Certificate relating to application 
'' tendered at a branch of State Bank erf India 

or fit subsidiary bank will be sent to the 
applicant direct by registered post by tiie 
Public Debt Office. 

iii) The half yearly interest will be remitted to 
the holder direct by an interest warrant 
drawn at par on any Treasury or State Bonk 
branch stipulated by the holder. If the 
holder so desires, the interest will be r e mitte d 
by Monw Order after daJucting tiiel com¬ 
mission charges. 

iv) If the holder wishes to sell his securtttes ho 
can do so by signing the transfer form print¬ 
ed on the reverse of the Certificates in tiie 
manner prescribed therein. 

vj^ Government Promissory Notes in exchange 
for the Stock Certificate can be obtained by 
‘.’applying to the Public Debt Office and on 
payment of a nominal fee for each new note 
required. 

Copies of the Notifications and ^>plication Fonns 
may be obtained from any of tiie Receiving Offices 
mentioned above. 


In tile event of over-siibectiption to the IcM 
applied for, raplicanti tenderhig qgdications at til 
offices of the itesetve Bank of udla at Ahmeddw 
Bandore, Bombay ^ort and BycidlaX Cakutti 
Hydmabad, Jaipur, Kanpur, Mad^, Nagpur, Nes 
Delhi and F^tna will be given the option m trimsfai 
ring their cash refunds to any othm State Govemmer 
loan whidi may still be open for subscription. T 
avail thonsehses of tills radlity, applica^ sbonl 
complete the “Special Option Form”, copies of wfalc 
can be obtafoed at any of the offices or the Reserv 
Bank of India meutionra above and tender tile fon 
along witii their applications. 


Jusf Out 

NON - ALIGNMENT 

— search for a destination 

by Jyoti Sengnpta 

Non-alignment movement was Jawaharlal 
Nehru's dream and it started with the 
birth of Colombo Powers some 25 years 
ago with five independent States, It 
gathered momentum out of its own logic 
and today 88 Countries with over two- 
third world population are involved in this 
international movement. 

The author had a big band in tiie 
birth of Colombo Powers as a foreign 
correspondent in Colombo. He has rev 
corded in this book develc^iments and 
events in world situation and the progress 
of non-alignment movement' upto the mld-- 
die of 1979, with an introductory note by 
J R Jayewardene, President of Sri Lanka. 
Demy 8 vo. pp 230; Rs 65300 

NAYA PROKASH 

2d8 Bidban Simuil, 

Catentte —t. 
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COMPANIES 


Sound Base for Modernisation 

Hansavlvelc 

TATA mOS AND STEEL COMPANY amount, iK-t profit ii B( 17.55 crores 
achieved record revenues and profit ajtainst Rs 7.77 crotes previously, 
during 1978-79 due to price increase Dividend raised by a point to 12 per 
of Rs 175 per tonne effective from June cent is covered IJU times, last year 
a, 1978, a better product-mix and kwer nearly halt of the reduced payment was 
interest charges. The performance short-earned. 

would have been still better but for The company baj planned a moder- 
the production loss of 60,000 tonnes nisation programme estimated to cost 
owing to coal and power shortages in Rs 150 crores, which principally aims 
the second half of the year. Despite at setting up a 1.1 milUon-tonn<‘ oxygen 
these and other difficulties, the plant steel making plaht to replace the out- 
could produce once again virtually inoded Duple.r process at the steel 
100 per cent of its capacity. The com- melting shop number two and the open, 
pany had to bear increases in operat- hearth furnaces at shop number one, 
ing ettfts due to wage revisions for introduotioSi of continuous casting 
steel workers and colliery workers, in- and vacuum arc degassing facilities, and 
creases in prices of raw materials and in.stallatioa of facilities for the manu- 
stores. While riet sales looked up facture of oxygen. This programme 
from Rs 291 crores to Rs 307 crores, will be superimposed on the normal 
gross profit expanded from Rs 26.11 5-year rolling prograimne of continuous 
crores to Rs 45.11 crores, refiecting replacements, estimated to coat Rs 185 
widening of margins. With the tax crores including Rs 30 crores on the 
liability draining away a much higher development of West Bokaro Colliery. 

The Week** Conpuici _ <«» 


TISCO 

Standard 

Mills 

Lax«n 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

31-3-79 

31-3-78 

31-8-79 

31-3-78 


Prid-up Capital 

6286 

6288 

650 

551 

Reaervea 

8027 

7360 

1602 

1250 

Borrowlnn 

of wh0i Tenn borrowings 

7774 

8768 

1558 

1483 

2511 

2668 

262 

172 

Gross fixed assets 

46430 

43851 

4561 

4286 

Net fixed aoete 

16S11 

15602 

2027- 

1B96 


1145 

1117 

137 

127 

Current Uabilitlea 

13127 

10412 

1178 

892 

Current assets 

17558 

16107 

2831 

2361 


11061 

10007 

1435 

1231 

^k debts 

5638 

5133 

IISO 

1090 

Net sales 

30875 

29101 

6938 

a'i22 


1698 

1503 

186 

leo 

New material costs 

6841 

6922 

2498 

2502 


7551 

6902 

1005 

942 


790 

1073 

218 

20S 

Cress piafit(-l-)/lots<—) 
Depredation previrion 

Tax provision 

Net. profit(-i-)/laes(—) 

Developmimt rebate provirion 
Transfer tq leMrves 

4502 

2012 

735 

1755 

640 

314 

2611 

1824 

10 

777 

385 

804 

228 

250 

328 

55 

143 

708 

273 

194 

236 

58 

60 

Dividend 

F 84 

84 

P 1 

1 

Amount 

E817 

566 

E129 

108 

P96c7Ji 

9«t7J> 

P572 

672 

Rate (per cent) 

E 12 

11 

E 20 

20 

Cover (tlmea) 

1.51 

OJM 

2.11 

1.64 

Aotfos (pit cent) 

Cron piofit/ialas 

14.67 

8.97 

1168 

11.12 

Net pi^/e^tal employed 
liivmttHies/suei 

12.25 

38.06 

5.69 

3669 

1461 

^68' 

13.04 

10.47 

Waaea/snlsi 

24.01 

23.72 

14.48 

14.90 


Since the expimiion of the cc^ieiy is 
being umkrtaken at goveTimient*s 
instance and to release coking cost for 
the governnwnt steel plantiy the flnss* 
cisl ii»tittition« have agreed not to 
the CiHivertlbility dsnse to the 
Bs •SOH.Tore loan except in cftse of 
default by the company, K sum of 
Rs 145 Cron'S will come from intenul 
generation during the 5*yesr period. 
The management has planned to borrow 
alkout Rs 50 crores in the form of 
Foreign loans and deferred credits 
f(»r efiuipnicnt to he imported. 
The shortfall of Rs 80 crores is ex- 
pecUtl to he met feura the steel deve- 
iopnient fund to which the company 
contrilkutes al>out Rs 43 crores per 
annum through its sales. The pfo- 
gramme, when completudy will yield a 
reasonable financial return. 

In regard to the mandatory nature 
of the tonvertihility clause in every 
term loan in exccu of Rs 25 lakhs given 
to private seettw companies, J R D 
Tata, chairman, has urged the govern¬ 
ment that the financial InstitutlonB 
should not acquire, between them, 
more than one-third of the equity 
coital of a company, whether by 
purchase in the maricet by subecrip- 
tion to new issues or hy convenion of 
loans into shares. This, according to 
him, would remove the fear InetiUed 
in the corporate sector !>y the manda¬ 
tory convertibility clause and with it a 
serious deterrent to fresh investaseat in 
development or modumi-'^ation. TISGO 
has l>een mindful of its social and moral 
responsibilities to the coosumera, oa- 
ployees, shareholders, society and die 
local community. The management 
now feels that it should be indepen¬ 
dently confirmed that the emnpany has 
lived up to its Kocial ami moral oldiga- 
tions. Acc'ordingly, it has been decided 
to set up a panel of four i.*minent per¬ 
sons totally unconnected with the 
company or its activities and enjoying 
public confiilence who should under¬ 
take such a 'social’ audit. The mem- 
1>ers of the 'audit' panel may consist of 
a retired judge of the Supreme Court 
or ' of a High Court, a member ct 
Parliament, a trade iinionUt and a 
sociologist, whose report will he made 
public, 

STAN1MRD MILLS has fared weR 
during 1978*79, with higher sales and 
profits. What is more significant is 
that margins have increased and un¬ 
changed dividend of 20 per cent on the 
capital enlarged l>y a one-For-five bonua 
iuue is covered 2.11 times as againat 
1.04 times previously. These rocidta 
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hMve bwn oboioad dopita pomicut 
of the ordar of 15 par caot of unit coa. 
Himptioii and 15 par oast raatiictioD oo 
maiimiim demand. The coaqiany wta 
able to mitigate power abortaga and 
maintain production of the textile diri. 
aion with the aid of Chola power and 
dieael gtmaratiog aeti, but at conaide- 
rably higher uuaL Supply of coni con¬ 
tinued to bo inaufficient due to non- 
availabiiity of railway wngooa and the 
company had to tranaport coal by road, 
which added iu the coat. Power cut 
reaulted in ahortfall in production of 
the chemicala diviaion. The company 
ia going ahead with the nuderniaa- 
tion pragranime, Both ICICI and 
IFCI have oaoctiooed a aoft loan of 
Ha 125 lalcha each under the IDSl, 
acheuie fur modemiaotioo of the textile 
unita. The new loom ahed at the 
Sewri imii haa been completed and out 
of the 190 automatic looma propoaed 
to-be Installed, 138 looma have been 
inatalled and commiaaioned. Delivery 
of the remaining 52 looma is expected 
soon. For the last few years, the 
chemicals division hat been facing 
chronic powercuia malting it hnpoxsible 
to utilise plant capacity to full extent. 
The recent innovation of Central Elec¬ 
trochemical Hesearch Institute, Kaiai- 
kudi, of Htaniiun anodea it capable of 
bringing down power consumption, 
betidea giving steady proctating coodi. 
dona. The company bat fitted one set 
of anodei in a cell and placed ordec 
for a few more cellt. The management 
haa planned to iwiteh over to tllinlnm 
anodes in a Mg' way in the yean to 
come. 

INTER-OOOTINENTAL LEATHERS, 
faintly pramoted by Tamil Nadu Indus¬ 
trial Development Coiporatioa, Leather 
Ccntnl of Romania and a group of 
private entrepreneurt led by S RM PL 
Siibramanian, has set up a Ra 1.2(>- 
cron- piofrct at Ranipet in Tamil Nadu 
for manufacture of various kinds of 
Bniabed leathen like garment leather, 
glove leather, glaceldd lectfaer, upper 
leather, lining leather etc. T^ com¬ 
pany haa on induitiial licence fOt 
manufacture of 9 lakh numben akint 
per annum. The project li 100 per 
cent export-oriciued. Leather Central 
will purchase 50 per cent of the total 
production with an opdou to purchaae 
the remaining SO per cent aa well. The 
coeapany itarted commercial production 
in June last The company does pot 
eapUage any cub looi even In the firit 
yeer of operadona and expects to mike 
profits from the second year. It ii 
oBKhig l.BO lakh sharea of Ra 10 etdi 
at far to tba piiUic, SubaoriptioD Urt 
tsfiB’ evan oa Avgust SOi 





GLMIAL TENDER NOUCE 


Sptcifiiatkm E. 1(34. 

TSasB Nade Electricity Board, 

791, Eiectrldty Avenue, 

Anna Salai, Madras—600002 
INDIA. 

Kadamparai Pumttd Storagr Hpdro Electric Project 

Tamil Nada Electricity Baud, Madras Invites aealed tenden from 
manufacturers/authoriaed agena for the folloaring vdiich arc covered by 
Chapter 85 of Appendix 2 of Hand book of Import-Export piocedure 197B-8(( 
of Gorermnent d India. 

1. Seme of aorkt Supply, inatalladon, testing at site and commlaalraliis 
fourteen lengths of 210 KV single cote, self-contained oil filled cablcf, can- 
plete with tcrmfaul pot heada, oil pressure tasks, aaaociated ncceasoriea and 
aptre parta for Kadamptrai Pumped Storage Hydro Electric Prt^ecL 

2. Location of leork; The above 230 XV oil filled cables are to be laid at 
at Kadamparai Pumped Storage Hydro Electric Project located in Apamabl 
llilli of Coimbatore Dlatrlct of Tamil Nadu in India. 

3. Paameat for tender document (Son-refundMe): (a) Amount to be paid: 
Ra. 521/- (Kupeu five hundred and twenty one oidy] induaive of &T. and 
S.C for tendereri within Tamil Nadu. Ra. SSO/- (Rnpees five hundred and 
fifty only) Inclusive of S.T. and S.C. for tenderers from outaide Tamd Nadu, 
Tenderers from outside India may pay the equivalent of Ba. 550/- in the currency 
of the tenderer or nuy remit the itqective Indian Rupees through their eutbo. 
riled agents, (b) Postal ciurges: If the tender doemnents an to be sent by 
post for tenders from outside India, they should pay. in addition to the cost 
of -tender set, an amount of Ks. 200/- (Rupees two hundred only) to cover 
postal expenses. Tendetcn from outside India may pay the equivalent of Ra. 
2fl0/- in the cutreucy of the tenderer in addition to the coat of tender set or 
may remit the equivalent Indian Rupees through their authorised agents. The 
Postal charges ate not api9icablc for tenderers In India, (c) Mode of paueaant: 
(I) By cash remitted against E. 1834 to the Accounts Oflicer/Eapmultiire/ 
Office of the Superintending Enginecr/Distribution/Madnu Electiici^ Syitem/ 
North, Tamil Nadu Electricity Board, 781, Anna Salai, Madras—500002 or 
(il) By Bonk doBund draft drawn for payment at Madras In favour of ffia 
aiMve Accounts Officer. 

4. Issue of Tender Documents: The cash nceipt/Bank draft as dptniled 
above abould be sent with a requisition spadfying ^ apecification No. & 1834 
and the tenderen’ complete postil address to the addresi given below for 
issue of tender documents. 

Superintending Engineer, Planning and Hydro Designs, 791, Electricity 
Avenue, Anna Salai, Madras—600002, INDIA. 

5. Receipt of Tenders: (a) Tender Receiving Authority: Superintending 
Engineer/Planning and Hydro Designs at the above address, (b) Last data for 
teeeipl of tenders: 12U)0 Hours I.S.T. on 7-12-1979. (c) Place, Data and Tima 
of Opemng of Tenders; 15.00 Hours I.S.T. on 7-12-1979 at the same iddraai 
^ven in dauae 4 above. 

6. Indigenous teodexes should alao send a copy of their tender bv nqdatered 
post to tM Directonte General of Technical Devekipmeiit (Co-ordinotian aeo- 
tion) Udyog Bliavsii, New Delhi. 

7. Bid Guarantee: A big guarantee equivalent in value of Indian Rnpeaa 
Rs. 1.5,000/- (Rupees fifteen thousand only) will have to bfe paid either in cash/ 
Demand draft/or through Bank Guarantee. Telegraiffiic bids wUl net be 
accepted under any circumstances. Bid received from those who have not 
purchased the tender documents will not be accepted. Tamil Nadu Electil- 
citv Board wiU not be responsible for the loss of tender documenta/delay in 
postal transit. Ibmil Nadu Electricity Board reaerves the right of lejecting 
the entire or part or any or bH of the tenders received without aaslgniiig any 
reason. 

CHIEF ENGINEEKING/HYDRO PRO)ECTS, 

TAMa NADU ELECnuarV BOARD, 

791, ELECTRICmr AVENUE. 

ANNA SALAI, MADRAS-«M M2, 

INDIA. 


Grams ; QUYANUIATA. MADRAS 
TELEX : 041-7261 CHIEFEL 
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Ute ITata Iron and Steel Company' Limiled 

Cfaaimuiii’if Statement 


the following it the itatement of 
Mr. J B. D. Tata, CSiairmaa of the Tata 
Inm and Steel Company Limited, for 
the year 1878-79. 

A Com Yeok Bot... 

The pait year wai generally a 
favoumble one for Indian induatriei: 
the earlier recesoion wai converted 
into a virtual damaird hoom for tbdr 
product!; and the price lituation re¬ 
mained liable, thanita largely to the 
massive invesbnentt oo irrigation and 
i fcrtiliaen in recent yean which gelded 
lecord oropa during the year. 

2. The groundwork thus seemed to 
have been laid for a major investment 
Inoom thereafter, provided Qovem- 
inent adhered to practical, result- 
oriented poUdea and refrained from 
the recurring Ideological assaults on 
the private cector which haul done so 
much harm in the past. 

... An UncaaiTAiK Futube 

■1. While it may thus Ire aaid that, 

I oil the whole, the past year was ode 
Ilf cheer, I wish one could he os haRiy 
alxiiit the performance of the economy 
during the current year, notwithatand- 
ing the optimistic picture pained by 
the Minister for Industry in a Press 
interview on the 6th of July. I since¬ 
rely hoph he proves right, but the 
portents are anything but encouraginK 
as, on the one si^ we see, throu^ii- 
ont the land, factories shut rkrwn or 
crippled by lack of coal or power or 
Iiy industrial disputes and, on the 
other, the resiugence of inflation of 
which we had been largely and merci¬ 
fully free for the previous four years. 

4. On the purely ecoonmic front, 
the most serious of the signals of heavy 
v'cather ahead is undoubtedly the 
virtual coOapae in some regions, and 
repeated Intermptian In others, in the 
supply of coal and electric power, 
aggravated by the failure of the Rail¬ 
ways to meet aseentlal requirements. 
The sltiution In regard to these most 

■ importent and basic of the infraatroc- 
I tiiral necessities of Industry is so 
serious as I write this report, and its 
criptding effect permeates to so many 
industries, tiiat I propose to devote a 
good pan of this Statement to it. 

Tins Mam-Mai» CatsEs or Potweb ... 

5. TUi la one crlils for wUdi no 
blame can he attached to the private 


sector for, wHh the luesme of produc¬ 
tion and distribution ' of coal and 
power virtually maoopotised by Centra] 
or State Govemmenta, die raepooaibi- 
lity for providing these' hesic needs of 
in^try, and for failuse to do so, nsti 
squarely with them end with no one 
else. 

6. While it is only feir to recognise 
that the task Is inde^ an anerons one, 
involving as it does widespread opera¬ 
tions in a large number of units qaead 
over vast iress, it is difficult, however 
lynqiatbetic one may be to the autho¬ 
rities concerned, to find any acceptable 
excuse for their having allowed the 
present criris to develop deipite the 
many ilgnals and wamlsga of Impend¬ 
ing disaster in these areas wfaidi woe 
so clearly evident in recent years. 

7. I know from personal experience, 
having myself headed an important 
public sector enterprise for twenty- 
five years, that the public sector can 
be efficient, af least when reaaonalily 
free from excessive bureaucratic and 
ministerial iirterference. I am, there¬ 
fore. os much opposed to the general 
criticism of inefficiency levelled at the 
public sector as I am to the constant 
attadcs against the private sector from 
the Covernment side, but it is imposfi- 
Iile to discuss the power crisis which 
cripples industry from time to time 
ivlthout comparing the performance of 
the two sectors. 

S. While the three fairly large ther¬ 
mal power systems stBl in the private 
sector, namely those of the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation, the 
Ahmedabad Electricity Company and 
the Tata group In litahara^tra. have 
maintained normal iqieradons to world 
standards under the same difficult 
conditions, the performance of the 
great imajority of the units in the public 
sector has been a dl«tud one. 

9. It is generally accepted diat every 
megawatt of installed power rendered 
avuidably improductive because of poor 
mointeiuuice of equipment or manage¬ 
ment results la a loss of Industrial 
production of about Rs. 1 crore per 
annum. Operating the 12,550 mega¬ 
watts of installed thermal generating 
capacity In the public sector at the 
latter's low standard of productivity 
hoi thua resulted In a loss of 25 to 
30 mtllion units per day, equivalent 
to what should be nonml output 


of 2,000 megawatts of generating capo, 
city and, therefore, to a lots to Ae 
country of about Rs 2,000 crores per 
annum. 

... And of Coax. 

10. The preient situatian in regaid 
to coal is just os serious. In some ways 
it is even worie. Bower made availa¬ 
ble to industry, inadequate as it may 
be, it at least reasonably unifonn 
quality, except for fluctuations in 
voltage and frequency in some areas. 
Id the case of coal, towever, not only 
are Industries and essential utility ser¬ 
vices made to operate uo a hand-to- 
mouth basis or even to dote down 
altogether for luura and days on end 
with no cool In stodc or in sight, 
often at the riak of serious damage to 
niuipment, but such coal as is sup¬ 
plied to them it uf a quality whidi it 
prohalily the worst in the world. Indisa 
coals, by their nature and compoaition, 
are unfortunately bish-aab ooois, ie 
with a hi^ content of incombustible 
material, much of which however could 
and should be, but Is not, removed in 
wosheries at the collieries, except la 
regard to coking coal supplied to,the 
steel plants. As if that were not 
enough, a considerable emount of stone 
and shale is mined with the ciial and 
shipped to the unfortunate consumer 
who is forced to secept, along with 
the excess ash in the coal, a large pro¬ 
portion of unwanted material, and phy 
for the cost of transporting it. I atgr 
‘forced* advisedly, because complaiiitl 
to the coel authorities are met with a 
blunt 'take 1: or leave it' answer. 

11. Every industry in the country, 
including the steel industry, was ad¬ 
versely affected by shortages or ir¬ 
regularities in the supply of its coal and 
power needs. The sitnatioa has further 
deteriorated during the current year, 
and in the first quarter alone the loss 
of production at die pUnti of the five 
main steel producers was about 
140.000 tonnes of which 30.000 tonnes 
pertsined to Jamdiedpur. If the sems 
situation prei^li in the rest of the 
year, the loss of production will exeaed 
half a million tonnes and nltimataly 
Involve an increase of Bs ISO ctoree 
in the country's import biH. For this 
state of afiaiis the coal eutboritias 
blame the Railways for lode of wagons 
and the power authorittaa for shoftaffe 
of power; the power authorities btame 
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tbc coal authorities for lack of coal 
and the Hailwa>'f for luck of wagons 
to transport U; the Hallways deny any 
default on their part and the Ministry 
of Kneruy assures us that everything is 
being done and all will «oon l>e well 

12. In the face of such a situation, 
one may Ire |)eniitted some astonish- 
fnent at finding a leading Covemment 
^rkesjiran asserting that there was 
nothing to )>i' ajxrlogctic about and 
advocating tbn nationalisation of more 
industries, including our own Company 
and Telco. 

in. 1 am anre you will all have 
been following, possibly whh .Home 
surprise, tbc' strange course of events 
which coin))e1lvd n>e, in January, for 
the first UnH' in my long career as your 
Chairman, to intervene publicly in 
Party matters l)y addressing directly 
the National Executive of the Janata 
Party. As my letter and memorandum 
were wklely ptililiclKetl in the Press. 
I need not say more alxnit it here 
except to congratulate and thank the 
leadc^nt of onr Governuu'iit and of the 
Party who, recognising the futility of 
such populist policies, refused to 
support them. Even more gratifying 
was (he spon(an<>ous intervention of 
ibc Tata Workers’ Union who strongly 
protested to Oivcmmeut l»y letter, 
tdcgrmii uiid in pennon, against the 
threat <ir nationalisation — a heart- 
W'amiing demonstration of their con- 
fklencv in our m.inagenient and of the 
unkpK; relationship that binds together 
Our Gunpany amt its empkrye^, per¬ 
haps Tata .SteePs greatest asset. 

14. Foetd as wc are year after year 
with threats of natioualisution or 
other measures aiiueil ut the ultiuiate 
cllminotiiHi of the private si^ctor, I 
often H\xiii<lcr why U it that we must 
alwiiys look to our northern ncighliour 
for inspiration for our <'C<iix)inic poli- 
cies when it is in the non-comuiunlst 
countries to tlie W&tt and to the East, 
such M Genuuny and jai^an, and even 
in stnne of <nir Asian neighlxnirs, that 
the greatest prosi^erity and quickest 
progress hox l»cen achieved? Not hy 
restrictive, pscudo-aocialist controls 
Init by allowing reasonable play to 
market incentives and deterrents by 
ensuring In full measure the supply 
of the Infrastructural needs of agri¬ 
culture and iiKhiatry, hy encouraging 
growth and liv limiting Government's 
role to policing, when nece&sary to 
prevent abuses, and mainly to moni¬ 
toring and coordinating economic acti¬ 
vities so as to ensure just diitrlbutkm 
of growing wealth. 






15. Turning, M IM, to our mm 
iffairs, tile put year has been an 
eventful one, very ntisfictcay Bran 
the profit pdnt of view, but diaquiet- 
intt in regard to other aapecta. 

Ifl. As was to he espected, the steel 
price increase, averaging Rs 175 per 
tonne on our product-mix, effective 
from 5th June 1975, was the main 
contributing factor to our record re¬ 
venues and profit which would have 
lieen still higher had we not lost 60,000 
tonnes in output, mainly owing to the 
cool anil power sbortsgea mentioned 
earlier which began to manifest them¬ 
selves in the Second half of the year. 
The excellent p erf o rmance of the plant, 
which enabled It, despite these and 
other difficulties, to produce once again 
virtually one hnndred per cent of its 
capacity and to break a number uf 
departmental records, refiecti the hi^ 
standards and effectiveneaa of the pro¬ 
gramme of malnteaanct and leplace- 
nienta devoted to It year after year. 
The price we pay to maintain matumum 
output is high but necessary, and in 
fact unavoidable, in an old plant nuffi 
as ours. 

17. llod not the unrealistically low 
ex-factury prices aUowed to the steel 
producers during the lost 40 years 
starved us of funds to plough luick into 
conlintiou.. niudciolsation, the Jamshed¬ 
pur plant would be, today, nut only 
sulistaiuiully larger but also more 
efficient and proiluctive. 

Tiie IsinEHAtivE or Moumuokaiion 

16. The imperative need to keep :< 
plant yonng through continuous re¬ 
placements and renovations is un¬ 
fortunately one uf the clear lessons ot 
industrial lilstirry of which other coun¬ 
tries have taken full advanlage hut 
wludi our Government refused to learn 
nr aixx'pt all these years. Their deci¬ 
sion to create a Steel llevelopment 
Fund out of price increases to 1>e used 
mainly to finance nHxlernisation and 
development is, therefore, a step in 
the right direction which may be 
welcomed, provided the funds so 
realised are fairly allocated to the 
various plants in relation to their needs 
and in rea-soimble jaoportion* to the 
amounts they have cootrllmted to the 
Fund through the sale of their steel. 
Assuming that the Development Sur¬ 
charge remains as it is today, we expect 
our own contribution to the Fund to 
he more than Rs SOO crores over the 
next five yeati. 

19. This brii^ me to our Modemis. 
atlon Programine which la now expect¬ 


ed to coat Rs ISO antes and to J» 
completed in about 36 moathi from 
the time the final dedakm li taken, 
finaitoial sxrangements are made and 
orders placed. As stated in die Direc¬ 
tors’ Reprat, the main Item of the 
ftogiamme is to replace an old Steel 
Melting Shop cammiasioned in 19S3, 
hy a new shop using a modern oxygea 
process. With part of its output ol 
steel directly cast into billets, it will 
make better steel and increase overall 
output by alxnit 180,000 tonnea of 
steel products thus saving aPl>Wid- 
mately Rs 40 ctores a year in inqxBts. 
In a^ition, it will enable shufting 
down a still older Steel Melting Shop 
dating back to 1912 and a saving ^ 
Rs 7 crores a year in fuel oil. Apart 
from the new steel-making facilities, 
the Programme includes some modi¬ 
fications to our Blast Furnaces and 
Rolling Mills, a Bar Forging Unit with 
heat treatment facilities, and a fair 
amount of initial ^res. Despite its 
heavy total capital expenditure, the 
Programme is expected to yield a 
reasonable financial return. 

20. Large though this Programme 
may seem to shareholders, it should be 
home in mind that, by the time it it 
completed, hopefuDy in about 4 years 
thue, there will still he parts of the 
plant at Jamshedpur which will be 
wry oW. If the Company is to survive 
as on efficient producer in the industry 
which it pioneered 70 years ago, it 
must, from time to time, undertake 
projects of modernisation, as indeed 
all steel plants including the Covem- 
mont steel plants must as they age 
and their equipment and processes 
become obsolete. 


FlNANCaNC ItlE IhUlCHAMMEH 

21. Our Modemisution Programine 
estimated, us 1 have said, to cost 
Rs 150 crores will be superiovosed on 
our normal 5-ycar Rolling Programme 
of continuous replacements and minoi 
improvements, on whiidi we expect to 
spend, in the 1079-84 iieriod approxi¬ 
mately Rs 185 crores, including the 
iwlance of aliouf Rs 30 cror^ on the 
development of our West Bokoru 
Colliery. Thus the total amount to lie 
spent on both the Progratnines within 
a period of about five years will exceed 
Rs 300 crores. This is dearly beyond 
our capadty to finance all at once out 
of OUT own resources whldi, derived 
mainly from depredation, allocations 
to the investment allowance reserve 
and undistributed profits, are estimated 
to be only of the order of Rs 145 crores 
durii^ t^ next five years after repay¬ 
ing existing bomwlngi. 



si M "U''' tl» ..jObailA^ iism that 

Btpcut, ira h*fa luaadjr a mw fi rf to 
bamMr Ba 90 kaarti' iNto 'tha SUbtaU 
inttftotiaaa tad wm an plaaalag to 
boirew in tto fono ot foreigo hiaai 
uid deCenad ctedlta abovt Bt 50 ccom 
for equlpmant to hopactad tat Aa 
Modwnlaatloa Frogianma. Ob pi aaen t 
ettiinitaa m would dnu be dwit <£ 
total te q i Ut ain an ta by a p p wiinu taly 


'dw ^Baaad^ iMtlMiaM 
dioold oqt aeqnln h a t aia aii than, nora 
oae-third'of tha equity 
capital of a ooiDpaay, wbatber by pnr^ 
diaae ia the aiaihst or by aabaorlptlaa 
to new laauaa or by eonvetiion of loana 
into aharai. ff ancb a policy were to 
be anoomoed, I am snre that tha fear 
initilled la die corporate aector by die 
m a n datory ranvertibUlty claaae woold 


Rs 80 croiae. 

23. Cooalderiiu Ae much larger 
wwunt we wUC through our aalei, 
have oontrtboted to the St^ Develop- 
ment Fbnd, it ii teaaoadde'and logical 
to hope that thla ehoitfall will ba amt 
fnun the Ibod and we have approecbad 
Govermnant to that end. We have no 
idea aa yet as to die form diet with¬ 
drawals from the Davelopment Fund 
will take u the modalitlea are still 
under the conalderadon of Government. 

RiLiEr neat OearvnmaiuTT 

24. In regard to tbs Ba 30-crare 
loan, I am happy to rapott that Gov¬ 
ernment have bm good enon^ to 
sgiee dut the right at oonveteion into 
shares would not be exercised by the 
Anandal Inadtuttona, provided we do 
not fail to repay or otherwbe service 
the loan. Ibis wai in reapotue to rut 

_ lepreaentathm diat Iba loan was re- 
(piired for implementing a iiio)ect 
taken up aolely at die Inatance of Gov¬ 
ernment which had directed ua to 
develop our Weat Bokaro CoUiety In 
order to become self-eufBclent in 
coking coaU and So be able to ralBaae 
upto 0.6 million toinci per annum for 
the Covemment steel plants. 

25. We sre grateful to Government 

■ (or this oencestkm sfanilar to die one 
I agreed to in connection with catUei 
w borrowings of Bs 30 crates, and I 
m nocerely hope that it' will be a pce- 
I cursor to a mme liberal and realistic 
I policy in regard to industrial tenn 

■ finance from Government ftiandal 

I 26. It ia relevint to po^ out that 

■ the incluiiai of a cmivertibility dauas 

■ in every tetiih loan in excess-of Rs 35 

■ takha given to private aector compa- 

■ niea was made mandatory by Govon- 

■ nient many yean ago when the total 

■ huldiogs of Govarnment direedy or 
■thiouidi baidta and Go v e rn ment fhian- 
: Bcial institntioni were much louller than 
.■they are today. 

jH^27. If for political or other laaaona 
jlpovarnaiant find it difllcuh to do away 
jwith die mandttory nature Of the 
Vtsuie, I would urge they at least 


dlaqveer, and with It a lerloui deter¬ 
rent to freah Inveatmtnt in dovelop- 
ment or modenilaation. 

Coan.v Waoa SmubsiNn 

28. Following the expiry, on Slat 
August 1978, of the 4-ytar Wage 
Settlement Im the Steel Industry, a 
new aettlement bat been under nego¬ 
tiation throu^ the Joint Codaoltative 
Machinery aet up by Government for 
the Steel Industry. An agraamant baa 
l>een atrlvejd at with retioapectivt 
effect from let September 1978 which, 
translated Into a plant level agreement 
wkb the Tata Woikara' Union on 2nd 
July 1979, Impoeea on the Corapany an 
unprecedented heavy addidoaal boidoi 
of needy Ra 0 otores per annum for 
another 4 ycart, le upto 31at August 
1962. 

29. The Wage Settlement for the 
Coal Industry arrived at for a period 
of 4 yean hom let January 1979 kn- 
poaei a burden of Hs 3^ crores in the 
Wage Bln at our Ccdlleiiea. We may 
also expect a wags incsetse In ttqpect 
of the mine wixken and at Adltyapnr, 
wboae lost setdementa expired on 31st 
March 1979. The oombined effect oi 
these wage settlementt will thus put 
up the Company’s total Wage Bill by 
nearly Bs IS croras, or Ba 100 p. t. <>f 
aalsable steel, todwling the centribu- 
tioos to Frovidant Fund and Retiring 
Cratuitlea. 

90. The Steel Minister had indicated 
that there would be a dx-monthly 
review of costa by the Bureau ciE 
Industrial Costs & Priiiei 'to coosideT 
what compenaatioa sboold he given to 
the producers for cost Increesee beyond 
their oontral and that h part of die 
socretlon to the Steal Devdopment 
Fund woold be utlUsed for compensst- 
Ing cost eecaUtkma. We have urged 
that Covernment ihonld taka note ot 
the aubatantiol ooat inoteasea resulting 
from the wage settiemanta and other 
iaffarionary ^ton and give fnitahle 
reli^ to the producers. 

Socui. Aonrr 

31. Your OoBVeny has always bean 
conacioua of the hiet that 16 obliga- 
tioqs. extended beyoBil the normal cor¬ 


porate revooilbilltlaa of a Jokst. Stock 
Company to its ihaiehcldata and Is- 
duded social diUgatiaas to anmlnirat< 
coniumets and t^ narioeal aeo nc aay. 
The advent ot Indapendenoe brou^ 
to ua an added aenae of duty to the 
nation and society as a whole oa wall 
os to the community in the midst of 
which our activities are located. Sbate- 
boideis will remember that in 1970, in 
order to formalise these yindplee, oat 
Memorandum and Artidst of AaweU- 
tion were amended to ladoda a daoss 
(Article 3A) wliidi specifically oaOed 
upon the Cooipany to "be mlndfol of 
its social and mo^ reaponslhiUtiea to 
the conatuners, angdoyeas, ahara- 
holdats, society and the local oomnu- 
oity." My coUeaguM and I now fed 
that the time hea come when our bdief 
that the Company has indeed llvad up 
to its aodal and moral obiigations 
should be ind^iendentiy oenfirmad. 
With that object in view, we have re¬ 
cently dedded diet, aoma time befon 
the end of the year, a pand of four 
eminent and respected persons totally 
unconnected with the Company or ite 
activitiea and enjoying pnbUo confid¬ 
ence should undertake ludi a ‘aodal’ 
audit. ’Ibe members of the ‘audit’ 
pand may consist of or indude a re¬ 
tired Judge of the Supreme* Court or 
of a High Court, a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, a bade unionist and a locio- 
loglit, uheae report will be made 
public. I hope aharehddera wlO 
approve of this deciaian. 

Boasd CasMon 

32. Since the dose of the year 
under review, two iai|>ortiot rhangsa 
halve taken plate im the oonmotitloai ol 
tbe Board, r^resented by the loaa of 
our Vlce-OiaiimaD, Mr. Sumant Moot, 
gaokar, who raaigned on 11th July 
1979, and by the reappointment as a 
Director and Deputy Chairman of Mr, 
N A Falkhivola on his retnm to India 
on completing hia two-year aitigmiwnt 
as India’s Ambassador to tiie Uji.A. 

33. Both as a member of the Board 
since 1st April 1966 and before that 
as a Director of Tata Industilea limi¬ 
ted, the Cosnpany’a Managing Agspts, 
Mr. Mooigaokar mode an invaluable 
contribution to' the ptograaa of the 
Steal Company. Tbe Directors have 
recorded thi deq> apiwdatioo of 
the services and wise countd of tills 
great indudrial adminiatiator to whom 
goes the main credit for the remorkafais 
lucceas and rapid development of our 
sister cbnqiany. Telco. 

34. I normally conchide my State¬ 
ment to you with a wd| daiuved le- 

IM 
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(emce to the ipeddly jood wotlc end 
eCFortt of all our emp to y e ci at Jun^ied- 
pnr and elicwhete. Sn^ exptnoloa of 
annedotioo and gratitude has never 
been more JnstiBed than in respect of 
the pest year in which the Company 
could not have achieved in the face of 
severe input shortages, the ontstand- 
ing results presented to yon. without 
the hard and devoted work of the 
entire work force under the leoderdiip 
of our Managing Director. I am sure 
that sharaholdcrs will welcome the 
Board's decision to appoint Mr. R H 
Mody Vice-Chairman. 


I. R. D. TATA 
Chairman 


Bombay, 12th July, 1979. 

Past Seriptum : 

Tht tmat of th* foQ of Ms Janata 
Covtmmant coma aftar_ thu Statammt 
was raltaied for printing. What tha 
polilioal outcome and Bie mjpact on 
tha tecotump of lids eoant win ba is 
still unknown. AH wa can hops, soma- 
uhat against hopr, is that a stabla 
G ou a m me nt will amarge which wiB 
gioe praetdatee ooar politiodl issues 
to the urgent eaonondc proUeme and 
needs of me country. 

Note : Tide does not purport to be a 
record of the praoeedings of 
the Annual General Meeting. 


ludo-AnU dw 

INDO-ASAlIl CLASS is dUuting the 
non-resident shareholding to 40 per 
cent under h^RA by making an offer 
on behalf of the parent Japanese com¬ 
pany, Asahi Glass of Japan, for sole 
4,80,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at pur. The aigdlcatloa list for the 
offer <9ened on July 30. Indo-Asahi 
has been producing sheet gloss for a 
number of yean. It claims to be the 
most standardised manufacturer of 
thinner sheets ranging from 1.1 mm to 
1.6 nm thickness, which are mainly 
required by defence end civil health 
seMceO, Its sheet glass plant at 
Bhiirkunda in Bihar wiU soon be 
modernised by induction of latest 
technical Improvements. The company 
has obtained a ‘letter of intent* for 
establishing an opthsimic lens projedt 
which will be 100 per cent export- 
oriented. Estimated to cost Rs 1 croie, 
the project will be iniplemented with 
technical assistance from Asahi Class 
and llanno Optical dais. The com¬ 
pany will be allowed to use the inter¬ 
nationally known trade name ‘NIKON* 
for export products. 
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Requires 

Research staff for the following positions on contract 
terms for spedfled number of yean. 

1. Facul^ >— Economists & Statisticians 

A good Master’s degree in Economics or Statistics.. 

Ph J). qualification preferr^ Five yean’ experience in con¬ 
ducting, organising and co-ordinating research with proven 
capability in applied economics. Specialisation in econome- 
trics/sampling and survey methods/industrial economics .1 
preferred. 

2. Research Assistants 

At least second class Master’s degree in Management/ 
Commnce/Economics/Statistics/Operations Research/La- 
bour and Social Welfare or Personnel Management or at 
least second class Bachelor’s degree in Engineering. About 
three years’ experience in research and/or work experience 
in research institute/industry/business organisation of re¬ 
pute. 

P ay Scal e 


Facahy 


Junior Feunilty 

Research 

Assistant 


In addition to pay. the posts carry Local Pay. D-A. and 
house rent allowance. Otbn benefits include contributory 
provident fund, medical facilities, leave travel concession. 
Higher start in the above grades may be considered. 

3. Research Fellow 

These posts are for specific projects. Bachelor’s degree 
in Engineering or Master’s degree in Economics, Commerce, 
Statistics, Management or Operationa Research, with out¬ 
standing academic record and research enerience. All- 
inclusive «nolument8 Rs. 1200-1500 p.m. ffigher amount 
commensurate with qualifications and experience can be 
offered. 

Please apply within 10 days with complete bio-data. 
Applications ^ould be addressed to Secretary, Management 
Development Institute, F-45, NME Part-l New Dcfihi- 
110 049. 


Rs. 1350-75-1800- 
100-2000-125-2250 

Rs. 750-50-1050- 
60-1350 

Rs. 450-30-720-35- 
79(M0-910 


Total Emoluments at 
minimum (approx.) 
2120 * 

1485* 

948 


Likely to be increased 


1406 
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Tlie Tata Oil Mills.Company Limited 


CHAHUMANV 8TA1SMENT 


He lol e w hK ii (ke e tot we t of Mr; X R. D. lUm GkaiiMi af 

UMKcd. for the jrear 197S/79. 


'HE MEM^RS, 

Nbeo ra IUapprai&u. or 
GovmuDn’* Tauci 

Conpeny^ Openttlans ihowcd a 
xl impioveiimt for ttie Moond 
outtre year and but for the nn> 
Utica aiialiig from Govenanent'a 
injdeatifiad poUdea In leapeot cf 
iduatiy, we can look forward with 
enoe to caatiniiinK piotpcaa in 
arrant and coming yean. 

While the reorientation of the 
Va pdidea aimed at accelerating 
oonomic development of the rural 
neglected in the poet, muat be 
med, initial pronouncements by 
manent qiokeanien aa to the 
V in which audk policies ate 
impietnented, caused concern as 
such aa would create condder- 
herdahip to established indiatiiea 
aa ours. In order to maximise 
nnent oppoftnnittea In the small 
sector, and particularly in the 
ea, Govenunent'a intention at 
amtengilated the compulsory 
g down of existing production in 
irganleed soap industry which 
I have not ordy seriously disrupted 
nt operations and wiped out pro- 
Ity, but would have neciwitated 
dosing down of some of our six 
Hes and caused eerkiua hardship 
large proportion of our employees 
would have been thrown out of 
>yment. We, along wldi other 
amen of the organised soap iodus- 
lave made the necessary repreaen. 
u to Government with whom dia- 
ina are continuing and Govern- 
lubaequently recognised that such 
Stic it^ and the ioduatrial and 
problerat it would hove caused, 
not neceamry to achieve the kmg 
objective in view. 

We are grateful to Government 
heir wUUngnesi to give conaider- 
to the views of the induatty and 
e many aspects cl the problenj 
1 were not fully rsoognlaed at first. 
We on oor aide folly realise that 
1 the tneaiurea reqnhed to ellmi- 
_xivetty In our conntry, none is 
in i p ot iau t or urgent than piorvld- 
for tha milliona of unemploy- 
: nndar-amployed in our country, 
will mean In practice that fn 
yean a major port of the new 
gunent epporturdtlea wiB be in 
shape of largely nnaldlled Joba 
induatjtial prpdnction beooinea 


mote widely spread and more aophlaU- 
cated and bi^ier skills are developed. 
EsaiKmi. CoMiujaairTsay Ream or 
Luoc Scale Soat IlNTta 

5. At the aanw tfane, with 70 per 
cent at the countiy’a output of soap 
already pipduced in the imill and un¬ 
organised aector, and the rapid growth 
of demand arising frotn both the grow¬ 
ing populatiem and rising standards of 
living, thate is obvioiialy no need to 
throw people out of work In the 
organised industry in order to create 
employment elsewhere. It is only 
necessary to oontinue the existing ban 
on increwng produedon capacity in the 
former in order substantially to adiieve 
the ol^ect in view. The case for such 
a policy is in fact much stronger than 
concerned merely with the question of 
employment, and there are many valid 
arguments supporting it. For instance, 
the scheduled soap industry, although 
relatively small, plays a vital role in 
maintaining continuity of supplies at 
ftcady prices throughout its country¬ 
wide distribution units and any sudden 
cut in their production would lead to 
shortages, inSalioo and black-market¬ 
ing, apart from laliour retrenchment. 

6. Again, the primitive and largely 
wasteful processes employed by village 
ioduatries make it impossible for them 
not only to recover such a valuable 
product as glycerine, which is auto- 
nutically obtained from industrialised 
production of soap, but also to use the 
non-edible minor oils whirdt form the 
major raw material in our own produc¬ 
tion of coap. 

7. The Utter ptdnt is a particularly 
important one in two ways; first, in a 
country such as ours where the majo¬ 
rity of our popuUtkm sufiers from a 
deficiency of fat in their diet, it la 
rlear that edible oik should not be 
diverted to aotp manufacture; second, 
the use of non-edible oils from rice 
bran and a variety of forest seeds, 
possible only in modem soap idants, 
itaelf provides considerabte employ' 
nMnt, tile oppoiturdtlea for which 
wonld disappear If soap is produced 
only in the siniU or village seotor. 

& Theta U Also to be taken into ec- 
coimt the fact that only in organised 
industry can Wroor be enaurad fair 
wogea ami good working conditions- 

9. Quite apart from these strong 
and valid argmeati in favour of ra- 
tolnlng an affective oripiiised secinr of 


The Tatg Ofl MBh Ceawtr 

the so^ industry, its exktanoe con 
itself be mode an instinmcnt of sup¬ 
port to the non-oeganiaed industry, the 
former assisting the Utter through 
supplying at one end intannedUte raw 
mateilaU and at the other marketing 
facilities, si well is in providing tacb- 
nical aid where necessary. 

10. Taking an ovcmll view of the 
whole problem, there is. I believe, an 
indisputable case for letting the orga¬ 
nised industry continue to exist as at 
present and allowing it to grow in the 
field of toilet soape, and ih the diver¬ 
sification of their technological sldlU 
and facilities into allied anas. We 
may therefore hope that the Govern¬ 
ment of IndU win, in regard to the aoep 
industry, adopt policies towards tin 
soap industry wdtiefa whUe iigip o tting 
their plans fur rural development wOl 
enable the organised leetor irf the 
industry to exist and oontribute to At 
common objective. 

Eumw Oua — Nas> nia Cuun aw 
CoanisTiHT Pouev 

11. On the edlbU oU front aUo, 
Government’s policy on imports fre¬ 
quently changed has left the trade in 
disarray. The canalisation of all edible 
oils through the State Trading Cbrpo- 
ration of India (STC), the impotltioa 
of a 12ia per cent import duty and the 
uncertainty of supidies has resulted in 
a sharp in cr eas e ^ in edible oil prices 
which had remained stable during tiie 
two yean or to when thU business was 
left to private bands. As things stand 
today, we do not know whetiier we 
can continue to supply the consumers 
with our popnUr brands of Takshml' 
Palm Oil and ‘OK’ Palm Olein as tiie 
marketing of these products by na will 
depend upon how STC decides to dU- 
tribute iti imported olU. 1 con only 
hope that tim Utter will recognise the 
beneficial role idsyed by us in distribu¬ 
tion in the post and allow ui to con¬ 
tinue selling in India the quality pro¬ 
ducts of Unltsta for which we had so 
csrefuDy built up a jpiod oonsunwr sc- 
cQ>tsnce thiou^ our Urge ssUs net¬ 
work throughout India. 

OnsTAcua to PaoDuenoH 

12. Apart from these iqiecific dlffl- 
cultiai and mrcertsiiities, we oontimie, 
along with most IndustrUs in India, 
to he faced .with the proUeni of ihor- 
tages and hi|di pricea of the vartoua 
cbemicaU and otbar raw matatiaU re- 
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qulr»d for tlw inuafoctiiie and ptdig- 
Ing of our prodncti, u well at power 
ahottagea and Intenuptwaa vdiidi made 
the continacd effideot operatfon of 
Indnatilta In India to mnch mote 
diffioult than in other countriea. 

13. Neitber in the adoptioo of «o- 
noaolc poUdea mOK hdpful to indua- 
tiy, nor in ditchaigteg in die indottiitl 
teU ita eaMntial role of ensuring the 
full and regnlar aopply of basic infran- 
atniotural Inputs of coal, power and 
tnantport, has tha new Covemment 
fulfflied tbs hopta it aroused on Ita 
sfactloD two and a haU yean ago. In 
fact, popnUat tiogans and policiaa gene¬ 
rally hostile to the private aeotor, or 
even to die mixed economy, have lieen 
advanced by some spokesmen of the 
new Government with even greater 
anthusitam and petilatenoa than voiced 
In the peat, 

SmAniaater or OoHTwifjs 

14. Even the feeble programme 
initiated three or four years ago at 
ahqilifyiag proceduret and eating the 
atraittaeket of controls over industry 
has been abandoned and bureaucratic 
control over the corporate sector hu 
been further diditensd, aa esamplified 
by tbe|iecant virtual takeover by Cov- 
anunent <d one of management's most 
basic rights and itsponaibilities, namely 
that of dedding v^at to pay to its 
tndor esecutivat. 

Tbs Nod non DrvBisinca'naH 

15. The uncerUh prospects and 
tODiewhat grim oonditiona in which we 
along with other oontumer goods 
Induttriea have to operate have not 
dampaeed the energy and enthualaam 
with whidi Our organlaatlon has striven 
to show the best passible results In 
spite of these obatscles at evidenced by 
the accounts presented to you this 
year and but year. We however re¬ 
main oonecloue of the fact that we are 
still esceoively dependent ou our 
laundry soup bujdncaa and we arc exa¬ 
mining evnty possibility of dhrersi- 
fying onr oparationa or of reatructur^ 
log them in a maimer that can make 
them fully oom^tible with Govern- 
ment't desire to pnnnote and support 
small ihduttilas pnrtlculaily in the 
rural lector. I hope font by next year 
I ahall be able to nport on xome ^o- 
giea in Alt dliectloa 

Dbp-Sxa FtemiKi 

16. In the meantime I am glad Aat 
one of dor eforta at dlvetaiiicstion, 
namely, la the field of deep-een fieblng, 
bai inltiiliy shown encoun^g pto- 
graaa. Wh^ we have itaited this vnn- 
tore on the beila of rdiittetad boati 
fnm ThaDiiid, it la dearly onr inten- 


tiim to hidtgiBiiaa it at qnlddy at 
poaalbla. but, at stated in the Dirac- 
ton’ Rqiort, we Bead tbne to impart 
to Indian pemonnd Ae tedmology md 
pncticai In which the Theia have 
shown tbemaelvut to be lo efficient and 
succeiefiil. 1 tbarefor^ hope that 
Govemmeot will taspood to our requait 
to extend the pmiod of onr trial 
operationa wlA dmrtered boats. 

ODMCUiaiCH 

17. In oondutioa, I am tore the 
ahereholdets will like to join me end 
the Board in expteiaing our gratitude 
end cpprecUtioii to the Managriunt, 
workers and atafi for the good leaulti 
achieved during the year. It it our 
rich human resourcei that gives us 
confldenco in facing whatever chel- 
lengci that may coalcoot us with com¬ 
petence end dedication. Oiu high 
ilegrec of merketing strength and ex- 
pertiee ooirpled wiA our operatlonnl 
capability, built up over Ac yeeti by 
good managemeut tetmwork, will en¬ 
sure tint we remain in Ae forefront 
irreipective of the odds against us. 

J. R. D. TATA 
Chairmm 

Bombai/, 2nd July 12/16 

^esr fadhi VWHrici 

NEW INDIA nSHERIES’ controUing 
intsreat has changed hoods. V» For¬ 
warding of Bom^ has acquired, by 
private negotletioo, From Greavei 


Cotton its entim shethhnldlng codl- 
piifing about 38 per cent of NlF*a 
afaare capital end hii llso nagotistsd 
for the acquiiitlon of naotbar 18 pK 
cent from 1C3CL Grenvee Cotton hen 
taken over the minigement of NIF at 
the instance of IGiCl end Bank of 
India in June 1973, whan it wai in an 
ixtiemriy difficult financial situation. 
It is itow in a healthy fin a nci al condi¬ 
tion. Cntvet Cotton had Ugh hopta 
that having got invtfived in thia impor¬ 
tant and developlag Indnitiy, it would 
be ablt to nailit NIF, which plonawnd 
daap-eea fiahing in India, to bnocon 
once again the psu aerinrert fi s hin g ooin- 
pany in the coontiy by a sp e n d ing ita 
fiahing fleet wiA modem tnwlatt, 
IntmductioD of new technology end 
product riivetsiflcatlon, ntc, wiA the 
co-opention Ae foralsa cdOaban- 
tote, Teiyo Flahety of Tokyo. But it 
found Alt wiA Ae Govenanent of 
ImUe’a leetrictive pedidee m'Uonbln 
to companiei eiaocieted wlA larger 
houici, the ptogriM of NIF wmdd he 
severely reatrlcted if ill aaiociatlon 
with Gtaaves Cotton continutd. It 
was decided, thaiefore, that thli link 
with 1 larger bonae ahmdd be eeveied 
and NIF loft free to progreu end ex¬ 
pand to iU fuUoet potential. The 
board of NIF has been leconetitnted and 
H D Puealkar baa oeaaad to bo ita 
manarfngg director. Puaelkir, hw- 
ever, continuee to he chairmen of A* 
board to his personal capacity. 


A UNIQUE CKNTINAEY-TBIBUTB TO J. V. STALIN 

THE STALIN QUESTION 

Ever since Nlklto Khrushchev made Us ‘secref speech at Ihe 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU, Stalin became a questian. 
A series Of debate — on quasUim such as the cult of tbo 
individual, the question of Nationalities, Philosophy, Organi- 
satiwi. Military strategy — took place in whlA giants of 
Maxism-Leninlsm all the world over participated. The 
Stalin QnestioB embodies them alL Moreover, in it are in¬ 
corporated the full text of Khrushchev’s 'secret' speech, 
Lenin’s Testament’, pertinent portions of Trotsky, Kamenev 
etc, and of course Stalin. Compiled, edited and profustiy 
annotated by Sri Banbihari Chakrabarty, the book la In- 
vtduable for an objective evaluation of S^uln. 

Expected to be ready faiy October 1970. Anticipated price 
Rs. 2fi.00 (pi^erbaiA). A prepublication deposti (mthin 
September 2S, 1979) of Bf. 5.00 will enable you to get it at 
30% discount 

NAXAIAABI ANDAFI18tafreiitlairaBtMsn(faitv«b) 
still available. Paperback Ra. 75fl0 per aet Lib. Sd. Ra. 90.00 
per set. 

Culcutta-700073. 
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Malayal 


MPI 


Registered Office: 45/481, 


Announcement regarding the isstj 
for cash at par. 

Atip Uca Motw havi bam made to the Bangalore and 
quotation of the Equity Shares of the Cor^ny. 

The aubaeription list will open at the oommancj 
and will ckM at the cIom of banking hours on 
of the Bowd of Dlractora of the Company, but 
of August 1S7S. 

aiHEF HMTOIIY AND BUSINESS 
MUayilun Plantstim Ltd., inoofpanted in the U JC. ki ttw >4 
whh Ht R e gluered Omce at Greet Tower Street, Londoif 
BAB, wee cenyine on On buekieet of tee and itibbai prodi 
tootaMMlaiissil of era iKiiete d In Soidh Mli, H t<j 
the eneie of e nufifber of trneHer Gompenfee end eleo 
freehold and leeeahald land from the than Government of Trj 
end CooMn ( p ree en tly farmino part of Kerala State) and a 
other landlotda. The ma|or crop It tea followad by niobar. C 4 
and ooeoa are minor produoa. All aatataa are maimalnad 
agriouflural order. 

M aley e la m Plani a i i o n t ltd. had become a whotly-ownad d 
of Malavalam Planlattona (KoMkigal Ltd. on IBth Saplembf 
In acGOtdanoa with the Govammant of Ittdla'a poScy for bidi 
of fdtelan oompenliei Malayalam PlantadorM Lid. deeidad ta 
the whew of Ita undcnakkie kickidlna all the p topert l ea and 
bi India to S company incorporated in India. 

With thia In view. Malayalam Plantador M (Mia) Ltd. wat 
nntd on Eth January 1978 In the Slate of Kerala at a pubIL, 
oampa n y. The Conipany obtainad the Cerdfloais of Cominanc) 
Sutmaat from die naotatrar of Compe n lee, KarUe, at Codiin 
June 1978. 

The Company hss acquired the Indian laidartaUng and 
of lha Starling Company at a going conoem with ha ai 
Kabiitisa aa at the olaaa of bu ain aa e on 31at Maroh 1878 
to the aohema of anangemant and amalgamatian which I 
approved by the Kerala High Court on 4di April 1978. 
worth of the Indian undertaking aa at Slat Mar o h 1977 waa dr 
at Ra. 427JI7 lane wfiMi waa agreed to ba aadafied by the < 
by the laaoe and a Sotmard to Malayalam P la nt a t i on e (Hoklii 
of Equity Sharaa of die total valua of Ra. 222 laea oradhad 
paid up for oonaUaradon otharwiae than hi caah and the 
oonaftfaradon oTRa. 206JI7 laca haa bean mtabiad in the O 
Book of Aooounie aa hnaraat-frae unaecured losna payablr 
In dva equal annual Inatalmants The firat of tuch InatalnH 
baooma payablo on aapiratlon of.ona year after the tran 
taken place. By an order dated 4th AptH 1979 the Hgh 
Coohin aanodonad the relative Scheme of Amalgamation. In non 
of die Seheme of Atnalgamadrin, the Compeny has allotte 
22130,000 EquRy Shiraa of Ra. 10/- each or adit a d aa kdlv 
to Malay a lam PlantadorM (HoMinga) Ltd., U.K. for oon 
Mharwiaa than In caah. 

FINANCIAL HIGHUGHTS 
A ■inmary af tumovar and groaa profit of the Indian uni 
baaed on the Aurdtora* Report hwhadad In die Proapeotua a 
haraundar. 
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LOCATION 

Tim Company haa 28 aatataa of which 24 are dhuatad In Ki 
2lnTatwlNad u , d a t alN of wWch are gfvan In the proapaetua. 
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from' OUR' COBKESPONDram 


LABOUlt 

RBI Ordinam^ aod Jta Lefsons 

, *v 

(Bf ■fl^MUComvMiMO 


the ordioance itfutd on Jntjr 4 fay 
whidi tlie gov anim it awiimn d powert 
to piqliibit **atiiksa or any coodnct 
which la Ukaly to laanh In oa w a rtnn 
or letaidatloa <rf woifa** In 

the Reaena Bank at India (BBl) la In 
many way* a landmaik In the history 
of indostoal rdatlona in the country. 
Never befbtie bad than been an ordi¬ 
nance to hen atrlkaa in a c ommer cUl 
uodertakins. Of coatee. In 1960 an 
ordinance had been inoad to ban atrlkaa 
by Central govcmmeiit employees, wfaidt 
later came to remain on the statute 
books for ■ good. The Reserve Benk 
ordinance came in the wake of per¬ 
sistent refusal by RBI eoi^oyeae to 
accept any imnstnlnta on wages. Fres- 
siire reduction and free^g of 

wages has been bnllding up for neariy 
a decade on all public sector and 
government employeea. There was a 
time ehan tndc unions tried to better 
the lot of wage-eameia, to raise their 
standaida of livfajg, etc. Today the 
trade union movement is faced wldi 
the task of mainly safeguarding the 
existing wage structures. In this strug¬ 
gle some unions have relented wherees 
others have refused to do so. Among 
those who have refused to yield to 
pressures, the case the RBI emplo¬ 
yees stands out The ordinance Is proof 
of their resilience. 

The pressures exerted on the RBI 
employees to accept erosion in wages, 
of which the ordlnsnce was the ftial 
stroke, become clear from a brief ac¬ 
count of the couite of their negotia-. 
lions. The laat agreement expired in 
1973 and a fieah diartet ef demonda 
wai aabmltted in 1974. Thia origina] 
charter aiked for merger of DA at 180 
pmnts of the index wlto faU neutra¬ 
lisation and over that payment of DA 
at 1 per cant of pay. Wthout going 
into the detalla of the diartar, it is 
sufficient to say that basically it tried 
to gain sometolng for die engployeea 
by way of cenpemarton for rise in 
prices, bonas udilcii was not paid to 
HBI employeea faltoertOk and other 
fringe beneSta. Eventa, however, oom- 
pelled the ampfoyeea to gtya up this 
chotar dimpMy. - The . tt ag n tl wfn i ia 
that am gdtai en todny aM MAtad 
aromld die employese' refnaal to ac¬ 
cept die managamanfa jmpaaal for 


wage erosion. No wage negotiation 
worth the name really oommenoed for 
two years. About 1978^ two years aftar 
the aiibmission of the dhoitcr, the RBI 
manageniant called for tefoindera ask¬ 
ing for explanation tod juadficadoo for 
the demands. Tliese were auhsnitted. 
However, the state of Emergency gave 
confidence fo the management that a 
settlonent of its dioice could be pndi- 
ed through. 

The All-India Reaervt Bonk Emplo¬ 
yees Associsdau (AIRKA), whidi had 
baaed its stand in the wage negotia¬ 
tions csi some dear-cut prindplei, saw 
the need to timplement the negotia¬ 
tions by agitation. Throujfiiout the 
Emergeuey non-co-cmeiadoo, togathar 
with various deputstioni, detegations, 
etc, was kept up, thoui^ on a low key. 
With the lifting of the Emergency, the 
ogitaticsi was intensified and there 
were intermittent striksa in 19T7 xdiich 
continued for a year. This brought 
about the inturventian of the Chief 
Labour Commiaaiouer and the first 
meeting was called. The empfoyees’ 
belief that only their actions would 
gain them aesnethiug thus proved to 
bo correct. 

Faced with a situatimi which called 
fot some flexibility on its part, the 
management come out with a list of 
its own “demands". Accepting this 
would have meant for the employees 
accepting ■ coodltional settlement. At 
Chat stage, four years after the fresh 
charter had been aubmitted and with 
no solution in view, it mutt have been 
a difficult situation for the AIRBEA. 
It must be sadd to the credit of the 
AIRBEA that it did not fall into this 
trap. The agitations and tim consequent 
Intervention of the Chief Labour Oom- 
miaaloacr culminated in the signing of 
an agreement <m May 6, 1978 wherein 
It woi agreed that “the charter of 
demands of AIRBEA will be disenseed 
fint and the settlement arrivad at will 
be signed by all the parties concerned, 
CIS, tim management of the Bank, tiie 
AIRBEA and die Chief Labour Cim- 
miaaloaer (Central). Thla indapandent 
aetthmieiit ahaU be inmodiatdy raleoa- 
ad for'impfoaNtitatfon. -Thia wfll faa 
tieited oa-pott 1 of die prhciisrlfagi 
In tliia aettiesnent, it will faa raantio- 
nod that tfaa Banka pointa wQl thera- 


aftsr be taken up janmadlataly for dSa- 
cuaaioa independently as Fart n of dm 
coadliation procoadiap.'' Thoa the 
AIRBEA bad won the fleet souad. 

In the meannhile, in the negotio- 
tioiu going on in the o o i ii me w la l banka 
the union ooncaraed had ooramlttad 
itself to neutialiaation at 90 per coat 
and more or leu accepted DA as food 
by the Central gOvemmeat for Ita oa- 
ployees with a ceiling. ThU had an 
impact on die RBI and die manage¬ 
ment tried to clinch a aetdameot oa 
■omewhat similar linu. The manage- 
ment maintained that it wonld faavt to 
consider “external focton' like what, 
the commercial baidn were ^ving thdr 
employees and “internal faetcaa' likt 
what RM officers were getting. TUa 
attempt too failed. The RBI wa>pfa>reaa 
once more intensified their s gl*ati<u. 
No overtime, mau deputation, partial 
work atoppagea and most e fl ec ti ve , 
work to procedure cootinaed. 

At this Jancture suddenly the govern¬ 
ment referred the Issue to a trftinnal 
presided over by C S Digha of the 
Bombay Hi^ Court. The mddemisu 
of this move, coupled with the foct 
that the employees were Dot even 
aware of the aubmiaaioo of the failure 
report by the Central Labour Com- 
miaaioner, caused dismay and a aanae 
of being stabbed in the beck. The 
AIRBEA boycotted the tribunal and 
brouidit an infunction by the CMoatta 
High Court to stay Its ptoceedBnga 
This was done on the grounds, fiat, 
that the reference wu violative of dm 
May 6, 1978 agreement since the gov¬ 
ernment bad refened both the AIR- 
BEA'a demands and the RBra ‘de¬ 
mands’, a Uat of 33 laouea, to the 
tribunal; second, that the AIBBEA 
felt that when the iuuu eoold be 
settled bilaterally the tTibui^ was 
merely another fittempt to subvert 
such a bilateral settlement; and, third 
that the AIRBEA feared thu die tribu¬ 
nal’s proceedings would go on for aome 
years. It was alicady six y-esn sines 
the old agreement had expired, mak¬ 
ing a qnick settlement absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Having no other card left to 
iday, the government proonilgstad die 
onUmmee. 

Hie wide moaning given to “atiiksa' 
in the ordinance wOa intended in eflact 
to cnib not fnst strikee bat agltadoae 
of an aorta. Thus atedon 2(B) ef tin 
ordinance readi. 

attflaa or sttlke in fiha R aia X s o Baafc 

means the oaaaatlon of woifc by a 

body of penona en ml oyed In tbo 

Reserve Bitidt anting in eraablnartnn 

or a ccDcerted refniud or a rafoari 
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^Indian Bank 

31 Rajaji Road Madras 600001 


Summary of Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1978 

(Ra. Crores) 


1977 Liabilities 1978 

5.73 Capital & Reserves 6.68 

623.89 Deposits & Other Accounts 773.91 

30.53 Borrowings 27.17 

15.22 Bills Payable 13.81 

Other Liabilities (including 
79.08 Contra items) 131.63 

PROFfT & LOSS ACCOUNT 

1.30 Profit for the year 1.64 

LESS: 

0.57 Transfer to Reserves 0.85 

Transfer to Contigency 
0.53 Account 0.58 

Balance transferred to 

_0.20 Government 0 ,21 

754.65 TOTAL 953.31 


74.89 

1.36 

185.03 

398.41 


Assets 

Cash & Balance with other 
Banks 

Money at Call & Short Notice 
Investments (at Cost) 
Advances 

Premises & Buildings 
under constmction 
Furniture, Fixtures, etc. 

Other Assets (including 
Contra items) 


94.91 

1.97 

227,67 

472.27 


149.20 


754.65 


TOTAL 


953.31 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 31st December 1978 




(Rs. Crores) 



1977 

Expenditure 

1978 

1977 

Income 

1978 * 

37.07 

11.88 

6.14 

1.30 

Interest paid on Deposits, 
Borrowings, etc. 

Salaries, Allowances, PF, 
Gratuity, etc. 

Other Expenditure 

Balance of Profit 

44.71 

14.48 

7.26 

1.64 

50.56 

5.13 

0.70 

Interest & Discount 
Commission, Exchange and 
Brokerage 

Other Incomes 

61.72 ■ 

5.54 

0.83 

56.39 

TOTAL 

68.09 

56.39 

TOTAL 

68.09 h 


Deposits rose by 24% to Rs. 773.9 crores. 

Per branch deposits in India rose to Rs 98 lekhe 
Investments rose by 23% to Rs. 227.7 croree. 

Credit Incr ea eed by 18.6% to Rs. 472. 3 crores. 
Advances to the Priority Sectors rose merfcaoly to 
Rs. 126 oores and con^tuled neerly 30% of the total 
credit In the country. 

Credit to small farmers with holdings of lass than 
6 acres each formed 57% of the total direct agriculturel 
advances. 

The Bank opened 29 branches, 1 Agricultural OeveioP' 
mant Branch, 18 Satellite Offices and 10 Extanaion 
Counters. 


All round progrow In 1878 


A Technical Consultancy Agreement was signed by the 
Bank with P.T. Bank Rama, Indonaaia, for providing 
managannant and technical conauhaticy aarvicai. Thia 
was the first of its kind providad by any Commercial 
Bank in India to banks abroad. 

Total income roaa to Ra. 68.1 crotea. Nat profit amountad 
toRs. 1.6 crores as against Rs. 1.3 croras aamad dui^ 
the pruiious year. A aum of Ra. 21 lakht waa tranafanad 
to the Central Government 
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eo nu non tmdentaadlng cf 
3U ct p t t tO DM who an or 
1 ro •mployad to oontiaoa 
^ to aooqit aDD^oyiBeot 

1 to woric overttme whan 
work la oroaiiaTy for Ae 
laite of fimottaoa of tiia 

Other conduct which la 
to latnlt in or leaulti in 
tion of wdMtantial letaida- 
of work in the Bank, 
d not deter the BBI am- 
■nd noiw die laiiia in the 
and other political deve- 
ave once again opened np 
a negotiated aettlament. 
I once appointed cannot be 
by law. Hence even if a 
settlement ii arrived at, it 
o ]>e through the tribunal 
re of a content decree. All 
n account of one iaiue — 
of DA and the rate of DA. 
idon muft be made at this 
le organiaadon of RBI em- 
Umately organiaatfam la the 
n in the handa of the em- 
le AIRBGA faai been able 
an effective atiug^ be- 
' kept ita ranks intact. It 
sd certain democratic me- 
ua, for example, when the 
demanda bad to be framed 
ted ehartera from all the 
uaed them and then evolved 


a oential iharter. On vniloita ■naBec 
Ittota too the approach hea been to 
OTganiaa the entployeei father than 
one of conciHation, Thua dming the 
Emergency a atudy team had beM ap¬ 
pointed to raiae the fob cpiotaa in the 
caab department. ihe racommanded 
rise was to. die extent of SO per cent. 
This concerned one department only. 
The uniisi. however, stood firm on the 
iasae. Such small agitadonj prepared 
the atmoaphere for larger and more 
prolonged agitationa. Abdve all, dea- 
plte the fact that the leaderihip of the 
AIRBEA belonga to a definite politi¬ 
cal hue, it hta kept narrow poUtica 
out of union affairs. The AIRBEA re- 
Iiresenti only the class lli employees 
of the RBI. Its agitations have been 
effective also due to the cardial ra¬ 
tions it has been able to maintain with 
tiodi the Officers' Association and the 
clau IV employeei union which is 
affiliated to the All-India Bank Em- 
ployeea' Aasodation (AIBEA). 

Aa the economic and political criais 
deepena, rule by force of state power 
is inevitable. The government anieara 
to be following a policy of dividing 
the worktng class. A geneisl ordinance 
against strikes and agitationa would 
have created an uinoar, so the strategy 
seems to be to introduce it unit by unit 
and industry by industry. The writing 
on die wall is clear. 


lanbad’s Dispossesged Peasantg 

A S 


secretary of CKU, was mntdatcd by 
the police on lime IS. 

The peasants of Godhar basti, wducdi 
wat obliterated by the oonstnictiait of 
the Dolliery, and the workers supporting 
them had organised a at the 

gate of the general manager, Ares 8. 
They bad been for long «glt»ring for 
a fair compenaation and for jofaa for 
the diapoaseaaed. On June IS morning; 
a crowd of peasants marched on to 
their land and pknighad it aa a mark 
of re-aeizure. Their instificatlon waa 
simply that if BCCX. was not prepared 
to compentate and rehabilitate them, 
they could take back tbeir land wtiidi 
was their source of livelihood. This 
action enraged the managen of BOCL 
and the police. So later in the day 
when the peasants and workeri orga¬ 
nised a sit-in at the general manager's 
office, the police as well as the BCXlL’s 
own security force were csBed in. The 
policemen used their .bayonets am 
lathis freely tp injure a number of 
men and women. The BCQ. aeourity 
men opened fire on the wnkera. In 
the cud, five wounded persona, includ.- 
ing Rasik Honada. were arreatad. 

As a CKU activist, Rasik Hanada 
wu known aa a militant and fearless 
organiser and waa, prediely for that 
reason, a thom in the sidea of the 
corrput bureaucrats of BOCL. The 
police did not give the whereabouts of 
Honsda after whisking him away, 
A K Roy, who had meanwhile rushed 
to the area on hearing of the attadr 
by the police, then went in aeardi of 
him and by evening found his dead 
body in the post-mortem theatre of 
the hospital at Dfaanbad. 


'i£ has been going on for 
iny years between peasants 
I and collieries over the 
compensating die peasants 
have been acquired by 
ies. The Issue waa a live 
■ the days of the Britlth 
anies, ndiich bad given an 
that one person from each 
mily would be given a job. 
emtain areas the hulk of 
came from the uprooted 
allies, in general the dii- 
leasants were ignored, 
tion did not improve widi 
nent talteover of the coal 
the early aeventiea. Hie 
>r coal companies did not 
mt tbs displaced people 
acquired an area of land, 
1 mean anything (cpin one 
duster of vfllsgai Natther 
' of energy nor die oonpa- 
tvea worked out a pcOicy on' 


compensatiaa and rehabilitation. It 
was this utter neglect that drove some 
organisatiens Ilka the Cdliery Kamger 
Union (CKU), led by A K Roy and 
affiliated to CITU, along with the 
Jharkhand Mukti Morcha to launch 
a struggle against the ooal companies, 
particularly Bharat Coking Coal Ltd 
(BCXIL) in Dhanbod and Central Coal- 
fiddi Ltd In Hozaribogh. 

In tlda struggle an alUance has been 
built between the oolliety woricers 
and the displaced peasants. They 
have organised ait-ins, demonstrations, 
ralHei, rcditsiioe to further acquisi¬ 
tion without oompeuation and rdia- 
bilitatlon and even collective effort to 
re-selze their landi. The coDiery 
managwnenta and the government have 
soudit to counter tbli Joint strug^e 
by u nie arfli n g violaivoc.aplsft tt In 
a major jneidont cf' such violence 
Rasik Honsda, an adtv aai wotkar of 
Godhar colUeiy under BOCX and local 


Rasik Hansda's body wu taken in a 
procession next day to Godhar. There 
wu acute tension among peasants and 
workers all over Dhanbad diitrict. 
CKU and the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
called a Dhanbad bandji on June IS 
and got on overwheiming rupoim. 
Over 40 collieries of BOCL were com¬ 
pletely closed and a dozen others were 
closed partially on the day. Many 
other factories and Dhanbad town were 
also affected. A proceaslon of several 
thoaaand peasants and workers march- 
rd to submit memorandums to tbe 
BOCL are* general manager at Godhar 
and the deputy conmriisioner. Their 
demands were quick disposal of land 
disputes between BOCL and pesawsts, 
fair com p ensation and employment to 
the displaced persons, end of contract 
system in BOCL and l esti mpii o n of 
operatloni in the doled fsetoriu in 
Dhanbad. 

The murder of Baaik Hanada it a part 
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of tho vloleiice iiYJmhtd by th* poUce 
in colhision vHth the BCXjL* bureeii* 
cntc. The C3CU ii ■ militant otsmim- 
tion and fti leader and etdret' are a 
nightmare for the BOCL batcancrata. 
That is why the variouc tMaociations 
rf BOCL ofBcen and manageri ao 
frequently lalie a hue and cry over the 
■ctMties of CKU. In May the Cbal- 
minc Offloers Afeodatlon and Managen 
\aaociation had conferred with the 
Bihar chief minUter, Bam Sunder Oat, 
~nd compalined that the “main aotuce 
sf troulde' in Dhanfaad coalfield was 
A iC Hoy and that his union CKU was 
Ittackiug idficers and nwnagers and alto 
inciting the villagen. A month eariier 
there had been a discussion between 
the Coalmine Officers Association and 
trade unions sujrixieedly to dieck the 
'deteriorating law and order situation’. 
The meeting which was attended by all 
the trade unions — INTUC, ATTTJC 
nd the Janata Mozdoor Sangh — but 
was boycotted by CKU, was really ao 
attempt to isolate the CKU. The deci- 
■lon arrived at was that the Officers 
Associatioo and the trade unions would 
have **no truck with trade unions that 
believe in viotence”, roeaning, of 
course, CKU. 

The fact needs to be given the 
widest publicity that the officials of 
BOCL are hand in glove with Dhan- 
bad's criminal mafia. They have used 
the mafia t<i plunder the company for 
their mutual profit and also to break 
workers’ strikes and bully the work- 
rra on a regular ImsIs. Not surprising¬ 
ly, the bureaucrats see the CKU os 
tbrir greatest enemy, lor Jr has been 
opposing the plunder and alao organ¬ 
ising the workers on militant lines, 
mnietiires. when the district officers 
live happened to be honest, even they 
live been sympathetic to the CKU 
and A K Roy and at such times the 
equation that has existed in Dhonbod 
is CKU end the administration on the 
jtie side and the mafia and BOCL 
bureaucracy on the other. 

With at without the aupimrt of the 
adminiitration. CKU has been carry¬ 
ing on its struggles. The csnqiaign for 
oompcDSation and rehabilitation of the 
displaced persons began, of course, 
without any administrative soj^it. 
TMs campaign saw its first nufor 
action on April 23 when reaidenta of 
Seraidhela vUlage ^leraoed Koylanagar, 
:be area covering the headquarters of 
BOCL, for about six hours. The de¬ 
monstrators were demanding jobs from 
BOCL, which had taken away their 
land and deprived them of th^ oc¬ 
cupation and source of livelihod, agd- 


culture. They jammed tiie road and 
■topped the n<«ael funetloiiing of the 
BOCK, headquartwa. 

The BOCLh argument was that it 
bad acquired tte land dnough the 
state government and cosnpenutiao 
had l>een fully paid. - Aa for rehabi¬ 
litation, BOCL claimed that it had 
worked out inopoeala to give )obc to 
45 persons from the displsned families 
but the ministry of energy had turned 
clown the prapamds. How, the BOCL 
offleiats ask in aH innocence, could 
they make the appointments cm their 
own? As if it were not a known fact 
that thouiands of peraoni, genuine and 
fake, have been taken in employment 

KARNATAKA 


S X JUM 

EVER since the promulgation of the 
Karnataka Land Hefbnns Act, the 
landlords of South Kanara have been 
using all means at their emmmand to 
prevent the tenants from even filing 
their applications before the Land 
Tdrunal. Kiwnad village of Bantwal 
taluk if no exception to thU rule. 

Kottlappa Penjari, Norayana Sapalya, 
Chikkaya Shetly, Nandu Shetty, Si^l 
Beary, Shamraya Ahcary and Kalyani, 
and Ishwaia Noik ore seven tenants 
of Kutnad village. Four years back 
these tenants hod filed appIlcatloDS 
for their pieces of bind before the 
Additional Land Tribunal, BantwaL 
They were pitted against the follow¬ 
ing powerfid landlmds: Hemavatbi 
Rai, Snehalatha Bal, Sudharshan Bal, 
Venkappa Kajua (Fresident of the 
Local fhnehayat) and Bommayya Niik 
(Vice-President of Fsrmers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and a leading msniber of Janata 
pasty). 

Since then these tensnts have been 
■ubjected to the following harassments. 
Coondas have beaten them up; false 
complaints have been lodged against 
them and they have been dragged to 
the UUal police station; the landlords 
have threatened them with guni; there 
have been instances of criminal tres¬ 
pass by the londlordt and forceful 
removal of the fruits from the trees 
belongiag to the tenants. The land¬ 
lords began to resort to sudi violence 
when they failed to coax the tenants 
into a ’oompromiae lettlement foe 
vacating the tenanted land’. 

Since 1975, a tenants’ movement 
has been gaining ooinentiim in Bent- 
wal taluk; and the tenants’ movement 


by the same buxamicrata <m an od fine 
and atfaitTaiy heait over the, yeart. 

Tl« CKU’a remiwlgn ' goAiced 
momentnm after the gfaenao of Korla- 
nagar. Whan the ofkeis tried to 
the gherao; the demonetratoes beat up 
a number of them. There wae alee a 
clash between the de m onet ia tcra and 
the residents of the BCCL' colony. 
This was foUomd by the worhm’ and 
villagers' setion directed sgalnet die 
officers of Bhswnrs colliery after 
which die colUeiy was closed ^ duee 
weeks. The suhaequent murder of 
Rssik Hsnsda by the police has roused 
the anger of the workers and peasants 
and their struggle is widening. 


MricUor 

in Kodmsn-Mermajal villages had come 
under heavy fiiu from the landlotd, 
police official combine, bent on sabotag¬ 
ing the Karnataka Land Reforma Act 
(EPW,. May 5. 1979). 

The Centre for Human Coneaxn, the 
organisation that baa bean actively 
helping tenants in Bantwal to receive 
what is their due, sent two voluntary 
workers to Kurnad, upon the reqneet of 
the leven tenants, in order to edneete 
them on their rights. The two volmi- 
teers, Merwin Femsndes and Booba 
Poojati, met many tenants, Inohiding 
the tenants of Rammayya Naik who 
had not filed appUeadon before the 
Land TrlbnnaL Upon the request of 
the tenants, they decided to stay in 
Kumtd for a while; and on June 3 
they began a comprebtnalve sodo- 
economlc survey of the village. Mer¬ 
win Fernandes also met Rammayya 
Naik. .the vice-preeident of the I^- 
mers’ Aandation, and explained to 
him the ptO gi S uail e a of the Centre. 
Two days later, ojj June S, a unlt^ of 
the Dalit Rakshana Samithl was formed 
in Kumad. This organiiation had al- 
nady been In existence in Ae taluk 
and had taken. Ae lend in organising 
peasants against poHce and landlord 
violeiice. 

Rl|d>t from the beginning, Uerwln 
Femandea and Booba Poofarl woifced 
herd to jnepore' the peo^ for the 
‘Vot inqpedllon' sdfedided for June 
12 by Ae Additional Land Tribahal, 
BantvmL On the day of the spot In^ec- 
tion over 90 people ot As village came 
forward to give evidenoe In fevonr of 
the seven tenants. NevetAalees, the 
Assistant Commlaghmer of Isad TWm- 


‘Land Reforms’ in Bantwal 











iiulttihinil '<» ^ M that thm 
bad bMB 'ao M 4 MMM 111 fnUtf of 
th< (OMn tonanu. 

On fuB* ^ ^ Teibuial took up 
the inf^notloD partttoaa of the akvnn 
tenaota for hatuing. Di«lte a atroag 
ditftntlng note by one of tha maodieia 
(Vittal Bangera), the TVOnmal oooalat- 
mg of Con^oaa maoiben dadded In 
(avoor of the Janata landtorda. That 
the tenanta had dear doounentaiy 
proof in tbalr favour did not matter 
to the TiibuttaL An hitariocutory order 
wBa paned on June 30 (Saturday) and 
the order waa to he executed on July 
£. According to the order, half the 
portion of the land being cultivated 
by the leven tenanta wai to be auction¬ 
ed by the Receiver; but beceute of 
the preenue of the people, the enc- 
uon woa poatponed to July & 

On Monday, July 2, Fbmandet and 
l^DOjaIi were illegally gained by Venk- 
aigia Kajua, Remmayya NaOc and taa< 
other goondaa. Ferneodet waa beatan 
and a threat of murder wae bdd out 

The fame day, in distant Bangalore, 
Fred Kamath. Director of the Centre 
for Human Concern, met the Adviaer, 
Land Befonns, Government of Karna¬ 
taka, and the PA to the Chief Mlnia- 
ter, and gave written aubmiaiioaa about 
the violence of the Kumad landloida, 
This was a foUow-up to the maei 
petiHons that Merwin Fanumdes had 
sent him earlier on June 30. 

On July 3, Femsiudea along with 
some tenanta of Kunud met the Deputy 
Commlasioner, Masigalore and form¬ 
ally sought protection agalnat iUegel 
confinement by private citizena like 
the Kumad landlords and alio de¬ 
manded spot inquiry. The Special DC 
piomiacd to brief the SF on the matter 
Olid Fernandea was assured of all 
protection. 

When Merwin Fernandes and Boobi 
Hoojarl returned to Kumad from Manga¬ 
lore and were having their food In 
Qiikkeyya Shetty’s house, e police cons, 
table came there and called them ouL 
On coining out, they found tvra con 
parked on the road, with Bmnaoayya 
Naik, Venkappa Kajua; the eiib-lnqpec- 
tor of Ullel police statloii end the 
head constable. They were asked to 
get inside the car. Wlien tbiy refused, 
they vvere abniad end finally huitled 
Into the car belonging to the land¬ 
lords. The time was around llAO pm. 

According to the statesnent of Mee- 
win Fernandes and Bodba Foojail be¬ 
fore the DSP of Faennsenbur, in the 
~>oUce station at UDal were 

treated Bhs ‘criminals’ tnd were ‘ori- 
minelly lutlmldeted' without even a 
coogdeint leglstaed egtiiait tbem. 


They were than let «(. at 1.30 am; 
but the landlords' car foBowed them 
as left the poBog. itajioH titiy 
were oilce again cauj^’.gagged and 
rendered nnoonsdous. 

The news of the kidnap reached us 
In the early hours of the morning of 
July 4 For the next three days, every 
efiort was made to find the udiers- 
abouta of the two boys, bat eQ in vein. 
Autboritiea in Bengeiore end Manga¬ 
lore were equally apathetic to frantic 
appeals by. tenants, student friends 
end vohinteeix for newt cd Fernandea 
and Poojari. Meanwhile the lendlord 
lobby floated the theory that Fkcd 
Keineth himself had Iddnapped’ the 
boys; end in the midst of all this the 
scheduled anctleo todc piaca in Knr- 
nid and the landlords ^mrehaeed’ the 
lend of the tenants. 

On July 7 Information was receiv¬ 
ed that Merwin Ferneodes and Booba 
Poojeil bed been admitted to tbs 
govemmeot Wenlock Hospital. The 
police never informed parents or the 
Centre about the tracing of the boys- 
The tame sub-inipector who had 
whisked away the boya from Kumad 
waa apparentiy raapooiflsie for admit¬ 
ting them into the hospital. Both the 
bpys were uncouaciouj end under glu¬ 
cose drip when we saw them. It was 
clear that they had suffered imraeosely 
under torture, 

Ou July 7, around 7 in the mom- 
ing, Fred Kamath wot served with 
an estemment show cause notice. The 


Doties its^ was da r ed JuV-dl' 
has bsen followed by a u a w gal gn 
whipped up In tha.local pak* (9 tha 
landloids and thtlr benduDM tor a 
ban on the tenants' raovamsst of 
Bantwal taluk and itnmsdlatn ansat 
of Fred Kamath. Batvrean July 10 and 
July 12 about 14 landlords of Bantwnl 
taluk and fritnds from Ma ng le 
lore had hectic maetiugs with the nsw 
circle inspector of BantisfaL After 
this meeting the tanfiords aM adpat 
rumours that the tenant movement 
would fisie out since Ffed Ks m e t h 
was expected to be emsted in e wee k 
In fact, since then, tha Bantwal police 
have b^ exploring all poeeible means 
to get ild tiie ‘maneceT the move- 
ment of the lucel poor Bentwal tahik. 

In sum, what has heppsiied is that 
the Karurtska govermnent paaaet a 
relatively progressive legislsfien as the 
Land Refottms Act, and at the saaoe 
time aliowe its own cffioe ri to place 
ail poesibis imiiedimants in the im¬ 
plementation of the Acth ptovislana. 
This, in Bantwal tahik, baa indudad 
intimidation of tenanta and other 
benefidariea and those ami sting them; 
use of strong atm methods by local 
vested interests in connivenoa with 
the police: u>d demand secnilty 
posits a^nst good bchamoot &<M 
vnlunteen organising die pMSeadK 
not to speak of coiAad up deram m 
Iddnapiiiiig' of some of the volunteeea 
by other volunteers and tbteali' ct 
extemment against lootl IsadeisHp of 
the peasants. 
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Police Atrocities on Harlan Women 

wu there, one woman isalfb the Man- 


niE Citlaeoa Cmseil foe Demoentlo 
Ugbta (IWtIala) bad aet up a fact-find* 
ng commlttea' to enquire into the 
illegatkm of tape and torture of two 
lorifan girls by the police at FatiaU 
n April 1979. The fact-finding ooo- 
nittce had aa its Chairman Bam Pra- 
ap Carg, former MP; and its Secte- 
ary waa K C Singhal, of the PuniabI 
Jnivenity, Fadala. Other membera of 
he Coo^ttee were Harmohlnder 
>in^ Bebgal (Lawyer), Dharam Pal 
iingh Anand (Lawyer), G S Babi (Pnn- 
abi University), M S Bajwa, (Engineer, 
^SEB), Padamiit Sin^ (Engineer, 
^EB), P M Sbarraa (Medical College) 
ind Amar Singh Azad (Medical Col- 
ege), all of Patiala. 

The Committee Interviewed and re- 
»rd^ the evidence of the aggrieved 
jirls, their perenta and reiativea, naigh- 
Mwn and cummtmity leaders, goid- 
imithi and office bearers of Swarankai 
iangh at Patiala, Sangrur, and Bopar, 
ind civil and police officii at Patiala. 

The Evcnt and Ira Bacxohound 

About 18,000 baiiiani live In Patiala 
;lty (population about two laldw). The 
la^ana are settled mainly in eight 
lepoiato baitis of which CBUru Ki 
Vfairl la the largest The barijana of 
Ilia Malrl belong to three main caste- 
mumunitica: Bohniki, Bavidaain, and 
3haya. The Ohayoa forni the smallest 
{roup — 60 households out of the 
otal of 700 in the Ma)ri. Besides be- 
ng a minority sub-group of the hari- 
atu, the Dbayaa have a lower aodal 
itatus because of their traditioDal pru- 
'ession (disposing dead animals) and 
heir habit of eating the meat of car- 
3ass« and of those animals that are 
lot considered worth eating by the 
ither harijan castes. Some of the men 
arry on petty business rrfiUe the 
iromrn collect gaihsge. 

During British rule some tribes bad 
lieeo declared criminal, one of these 
being the Dhays. This ttigmi persiats. 
The Dhayas of Ohiru Ki Majri have ^ 
been leading a settled Ufa at Patiala 
for almut 100 yeari. Tim aggrieved 
lliria Darabana (16 ytata) and Seema 
(17 years) belong to Dhaya oonna/unlty. 
Both of them are married. 

Chi the morning of Apcil 4, 1970 
(Bam Naomi) Darshana had gone to 
the Kali Devi Mondir on the Malt 
Boad, Pariola, for worihip. When she 


dir raised the cry that her.gold neck¬ 
lace had been snatched. The Sewa 
Samiti vohmteen cf rile Mandlr canght 
Darshana who uw at that time fai (he 
rear portion of the Mandir. at the in¬ 
stance of a lady police conatable. The 
gold necklace waa not found on Dar- 
ihana; nevettheltii, suspicion reatad 
on Dtrahana because die lady ou n i t ahla 
knew Darshana who, along with Seema, 
had been vraon^ hnpUcated in a theft 
case about five months earlier only to 
be Bufaeequenlly acquitted by Ihe 
Court. 

After her artest Darshana waa 
searched and severely beaten by rite 
male police offii^ala in the Mandlr 
oIKce, Nothing incriminating was re¬ 
covered from her. She was then taken 
to the City Kotwsll Police Station, 
without however officially recording 
her arrest tilde the police riiallan, 
Mien news of Danfaaaa's arrest came 
to the Malrl, her mother and sister 
rushed to the Mandlr to ascertain the 
facts. They too were arrested and 
taken to the KotwaU and given a beat¬ 
ing riiere. 

At tfie Kbtwall Darshana was tor¬ 
tured and asked diout the names of 
the girls aeoinnpanylng her to riie 
Mandir,-pairiculsrly about Seema, her 
co-aecuaed In the previous theft case. 
The police later raided the Iifa|ri (on 
the sanae day) to artest Seema. She 
was however not there, Saving gone to 
the nearby vitlage, Bidhuwal, to attend 
a funeral, acoumpanled by her husband 
and other members of the Majri. The 
police then took sway household be- 
longings such as beds, utensils, and 
even half-burnt firewood. The police 
created a panic in the Majri. During 
the raid, Kartar Singh, &ther-ln-Iaw 


ni|ri>h 

Eailyfaitlia motniiigof Aprils Seama 
waa aiTested btat rim MnJ^ Tha pidea 
caidsd Mepi for tbi oaeoad and . 
third timt the nme day and aneahad 
aoDie more woman inrhxflng a preg¬ 
nant woman. The poiioe tadc tha anes. 
tad penons to tha Mol KI Soral adrich 
'la a weU-known pcdica intatiogatiaa 
centra for hardened . ctimliials and 
which hoi become notoriona for torture 
and diird^legree meliioda of intenoga- 
tion. 

Tha repeated police raids at the 
Dhiru-Ki-Majrl, a cc o mpan ied by ptdloe 
high-handadnesa, canned the hailjail 
community to become agitated. lu foe _ 
evening they took out a piocetuon to 
the house of Deputy Conmriaslamr, 
Patiala. This resulted in the reletse of 
all arrested petroos bom tfaa Mai,XI 
Sara! Interrogation centre eaoqpt for 
Darshana and Seema, whose 'Interro¬ 
gation* continued. 

On April 6, the girii were produced 
In the court of the Additfonal Chief 
Judicial Magistrate, Patiala. According 
to the evidence of those who saw 
the girls in the court, the girls 
appeared to be in acute agony; i 
they could not even stand and w^ ’ 
properly. The Magistrate refused to 
grant police remand and ordered that 
the girls should be medically esamlned 
and produced in the court the next 
day. The ASI in charge of the case 
Informed the girla’ relatlvea and other 
community leaders that the medlcil.ex- 
aminatton would be done at the Ra^o 
Majra dispensary, while he actually 
took the giria to the dispensary loaoted 
in the BaJinua Road Colony, and where 
even the medical examination woi pot < 
done. Next day, the additional CJM j 
was oB leave and the girls were pro¬ 
duced before the riuty Magistrate. The 
police misled the court by ntaimlTig 
that the medical examination had been 
done and secured a six day remand. 
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Subwqiiiw>4s <» -Apia U, Om 
idt wtti b«im oat, ^ w MWw ii t 
QjM MUiaA tbOBft th» swdkitt 
uniaiOioOl *• tlMB pvt op 1 )m 
(X cuM tbat anmtrwHnn covld -not 
•c don* btotaiB lh« glib* poraati ImA 
•ot polA tb* ngolnd ms^cil ainnln o. 
Hon fee of B| B* 4 eeob. 

During ddi period vdian tibe gidi 
«eFe in police. Ooifod^ -(April 
e-lS) they were enldaoted to hmible 
torturee. Theee m^hode of toitofe 
have been jO devleed by poUoe that 
they leave tttfle ,or no viilble tlgn Aat 
con be detected by sabeeqnent medical 
cnniiiiatioa. Ineplte of theee ^preemi- 
ticiu’, die medical eaemlnettCn report 
of the glili on April 13 revei^ that 
they bed multiple bralaei and eoratchee 
nt tbelr bodleo. Including breaeti and 
thiidO' 

The glrle diefneelvea rerported that 
between the 0(b and the lOth, while 
they wem in police cuitody, they had 
been raped by the ASI in chirgt of the 
cafe, after being tfamou^y eriiaucted 
by torture end rendered incapable of 
resisting. The meiUcel report alio re¬ 
vealed that riie clotbea of the glrii 
were tom at many places. The medical 
euminatlan of April 13 could not pod- 
dvely ectabliih that pbyalcal htteroouraa 
had taken plaoe —Siir, becouae both 
the gi.ria are married, and aeoundly be- 
cauae the glria had not been raped 
•fter April 10. However, the droom- 
stantlal evidence doed not leave modi 
doidit aboot the incident of rape. More¬ 
over, thara ia anotbar evidence of the 
violation of modaty of the wcanea. .AU 
the 'interrogation* waa done by male 
wllce offldals. A police Inipeotor ad¬ 
mitted that tba zde of women police 
officers In Invearigatiofis is only eo 
.aper; the 'Interrogation' Is ahvayi 
lone by die male police offlcisla. 

When the Committee met the Otty 
Police Inqpeetor, he claimed that he- 
was not familiar widi the enae oi he 
had assumed charge after the inddent. 
lie said that the gltla ml^t have been 
tortured but ruled cut the pcMlblltty 
rape on the grounda that the *houl 
if Ihufab is not das^”. 

During the period vriien the glib 
Were In coatody, dw pcUce allo triad 
0 fabricate a false case of theft agalaat 
hem. 

After being toitared and taped, both 
bo glria ware taken to certdn gold- 
at Bopai^ 'Naliba, Mal aih et l a and 
’btlaU and ware fbteed to.Uantlfy 
on>e lanocaat goHamftba la tbs p«r- 
°ns to wbom tha girls had aoM stolen 
lold neoUaaaa in the past. At Malar- 
^'itla the puUio one gdd- 


amltli, Baomonl Ram, and th r eataaed 
to take him to Fadalia for-further In- 
vemgatlon. Under ddi tbrtjat the poSM 
eatorted Be 3,300 firaan bKn^ Latar, In 
a stkteaoaot to the SDM Biriala, Bauna- 
qnl.Bam revcalad how AafpoHoe had 
ea torted the money. 

At Bopai, the ptdice got bold at 
snotber gnldamhh, Sham-lol. indml* 
dated fakn and fotiied hbn to hand over 
two gold ocnamcnti weighing 22 gramc 
sod sign die tecovaiy pmpen: Latar on, 
this goldimlth too came out with t)pe 
truth in a algaed atatemant. 

The fact-finding committee also met 
a depattatfon from the .Swarankar 
Sangb. Pteaant In rids depeigtlon ware: 
Te) Tam Bagga of Nabha^ Picaidant, 
Swarankar Sanidb BUiala dlittict; Har- 
nam Dam of Dhuri, Pteaident, Swaran¬ 
kar San^ Sangmr district, Bharpor 
Cbond of Malerimtla; Jit ^ Venue, 
Genaril Secretary, Swarankar Sangh, 
Sangrur district; Saun Slnidi of NaUia; 
and Reanaqni Ram of Mderkotfa. 
Hey have all oonfinued varioua in¬ 
stance! of extortion by the police, as 
alio specific attoepta by them to im¬ 
plicate Darshana and Se ems in wholly 
fictieloiis traniaotiom' with goldamltbs. 

PuniiNos AND RaorasMaHnAxman 

A person who is arreatsd Is sup- 
poaed to be produced before a Magta- 
trate within 24 hours of such arrest; 


Darshana waa taken Iota police cot- 
tody on April 4, but produced befbie 
the Magirirate ca April 0. 

Not only acooiding to the avideoce 
given by Sesana and Darahaiia but also 
acoordlng to the medical examination 
report, both these glria were tortured 
while in police custody. Further, rile 
glria were raped by riic ASI during the 
period April 8 to 10, 1870. While the 
torture waa carried out under the 
sopervltion of the ASI, riie penon le- 
apoojible for the rape ia the ASI him- 
aelf. 

Female priaonen ahould me attended 
to and interrogated by the female 
police ofihdala; however, In thh caae 
the glria ware left to the mercy of male 
poRce ofHriah who acted brutally and 
celloualy towards them. It it likely that 
the torture and rape could have been 
avoided if the glria had been kept un¬ 
der the cuitody of lady police offlolala. 

The Illegal datantlon, nqw and tor¬ 
ture' oi theee Harlfan glria reveals rim 
style of funefioning of the poUoe. In. 
Docent people are Imidlcated in false 
ceaes, evidence ia fahricated against 
them while the police is nnalda to ap- 
inekend the teal imlprits, proheUy be¬ 
cause such cthnea are committed with 
the connivance of the police. The man- •• 
nar by vhidi police extorted money 
from various feweilera and goldamUhl 
amnounts to broad dayliiriil nibbety. 
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Tha SobMiipiioA Lilt win 
ODM at lb* caoBMiieMnurt 

Of bnldno hours on 
Wadnaaday fha Bbad Angnat, 
1879 and will d oaa at tha 
doaa of banktatg botm ca 
Monday tha ardSaotaiBbar, 
1979 or aaihar at ua 
diaexatloo of tha Dltactata of 
tha Company, btd not baloza 
tha cl oaa of banldiig hoora on 
Friday tha 84th Angnat, 1978. 

Tha ahaxaa o( (ha Company 
aia Hatad on tha Bombay 
8iook Pw****j Ti A^sttcssttons 
win bo msdo to fho fiock 
EKohsngss at Bombay and 
DaOd for paxiniaaioB to daal 
in and lor as ofltoia! qsotatton 
for tha Bqnity Bhazaa of Iba 
CooipaBy. 

H BTCTnr AM P UZISTIirO 
AcnvniEs 

Ths ICL Oroup of CocapiniM hM 
b«eo opmtng in India lor ov«r 80 
yMTi, Rra through a brandiotnoa 
and th«i« •vsntually. through 
aaparato markahng and 
manubohirlng eompamw. ragiatorad 
to India. 

Tha Oocnpany la a maabar of tha 
Intamatioiial Oomputara Ltd. 

(ICL. UJK.). Group. lOL, UJC. if ooa 
o( tha largwt and moat auccmttui 
non>Afnanoan computar companiaa 
and hai a raoord or Ugh Mohmoal 
an hi avamaiit and rapid growth. 
lA. UJC.’a tumovar baalnoraaaad 
mora than flvwlold. Irora £ 92 million 
in l9eSto£809inilUmuil978. 

Iht ICL Oroup daaigiia. produeaa 
and aallf total rtoga d ooanpular 
■yatamt and provtdaa tyalama and 
anginaaring aupport to uaara in 
83 eoimtrlaa around tha world. 

Tba Company wu aatabUabad 
is 1963 undar tha nana 'Intainattonal 
Oomputara and Tabulatora Indian 
llamitooturing Oompany Lbidtad*. 
wtth 60% aharea hald^ ICL, UX 
31w naisa of tha Conspaiw waa 
ofa an gad *0 Intamational ChPpuWra 
Indian Mamilactura Lhnitad on 8(h 
jBly 1066. Tba Oompany oommaocad 
masulKtura o( Data Prooaadng 
Bguipmant and Punoh Garda m 1089 
and ft^ Oanaratlm 1901A 
Oomputar Syatama in 1968. 

With affaot from lat Ootobar 1076, 
tha Oooipam haa takas ovar tha 
buahwaa ol nttamadonal Oomputara 
Qhdia) Privata Ltd. (id India), 
tba markating Cotnjpany. oomprWng 
tba sala, rantal, ntauitananoa and 
aoAwara buaioeaa ofOata Proonninp 
Bguipmant and Oomputara and tba 
mamifbnhira of Punoh Carda lor uaa 
naumHlh. togathar wtth ratabTa 
waaia mr a purcbaaa c onik laradon 
cUta. B.33 ,oKoOO agalnal tba book 
vihiaM Ra. 6.O4.76,lt08.1hia inektoas 
tba writtan down vahw of tba rantal 
buainaaa of Data Prnoaaatng 
—'“Tioni and Computma of 

B.M.aOS and tba agulpmaot is 
.. ga rantal vahia of about 
Ra< 38.00,000 par mca^ as at 
\pk Ootobar 1978. 


Ow of tha oo n m dar a tips of _ _ " 

Ra. 8,33,00X100 P«yaMo to fCL ha^ 
7.00,000 agutty sharaaofBa. 10/ aaafe 
ai parlstbaeapiialofthsOainpaqp 
craditadasftilhrpaidup willbs 
isaoad to ICL, tJlL, and (ba balanea 01 
tba purchasa uossiftaratinn of. 

Ra. 4^,00,000 «dU ba trmaad ia 
tmaraat fraa u n aa our ad lots, dua to 
ICL lodM and/sr tta iinnilnaa(d). to bs 
rapaid in tturaa sgual annual 
instalraanta. 



Id, UJC., now bokU 40% 
tba Company. Evan aftsr tba 
iaaua of sharaa, UJf.s 

sharahokiing win ramtin at 40%. 


OMUr 4» AlOiMni. 

InterhatbR 
Indian Mf 

(hioorpanM on SMh Ifani, 

Regtitered OOm: MUi Pent 
Head Office: Magnet Houie, Narottam" 

Aimouxicernent regiuxlhio Pit 
of Its. 10^ eat 
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h S araadonal Oomputara Indian hbnufacture Ltd. 


(Ra.inlaai) 8HABB CAPITAL 



1974 

1978 

1978 

IW? 

1978 

Croat tomovar 

298.14 

337.92 

251.68 

339.14 

282.43 

Profit babra 

20.67 

28.93 

31.x 

36.13 

8432 

Equity 

80X» 

60 .x 

XX 

X.X 

80.00 

Faaanraa 8 Surphia 

4tM 

61.19 

X.X 

XX 

MX 

Dividnd 

*t% 

11% 

11% 

ia% 

18% 


* Raatrkitad dua to atatutory orovlaloBa 


Intamatlonal Computara (bhdia) Prhrato Ltd. 
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1976 . 

1979 

1977 

1978 

Oroaalncoma 
{ without adfuat mam 
tor intar-Gompany 
tranaactiona) 

692.71 

798.28 

82 ex 

896.49 

944.48 

Profit baCora taxation 

IMM 

13SM 

19(^1 

ai0D3 

191.18 

imarnational CompiSMa Indian Mamitoolura Ltd. 
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Equity 


75.x 




RaaaiWa 


83.33 





28,00.000 Equity Sbaraa el Ra. k 
faaaade fakaeatoad and FttAr Ms 

7,90,000 Eguitr8bataaofSB.k 


NEW raracT/nopooD 

Acnvmra 

Tba Company baa ohtainad from 
lbs Oovaramant of btdia an tndusirial 
UoanoaNo. CIL: 76(79) dalad 
7th AoHl 1979 ior tba manulaoturs of 
2804 Computar Shatsma, inrhidiBg 
oonatituam paripbaral 


Tha Oompany will rtioitlyoonimanoa 
prograaafaa mamifactura of 2904 
Oomputar Syatama ambodying 
up*to*dato faaturaa m Compuiar 
hardwara ardtttsehira and wrfhmra 
taohnotogy, daaianad to matt total 
uaar rsguLnamam. 8904 iaa mutti- 
progr mn aminq ayatam with misad 
modCs workiag oapahftttiaa and baa 
fasturaa hka DIM Data Entry and 
On4ina Data Capbira aud anguiry 
iaeilttioa. whloh raodmr tba S y ata m 
oapabla of diatributod nroewaaing aa 
alao modular growth. Tadiniail 
infermatiortandaofrwaraijranabang 
tba Co m pa n y to inamilw4ura 2904 
Oomputar 8]Wsma ata avaiUbla 
to tba Ooeapanr in tba tarma of tba 
agi aantoW *rtD ICL, UX 

LOCATION OF THE 
INUUS T R T 

Tito Stiattog ptani ia Idealbd at Puns. 

OF TBE FSEBSnr 


FOTQBB noFirAKurr 

AND DIVIDEND 

Although tba introduction of naw 
preduoto ia Ukaly to reduos ths 
profitability m tba aarliar yaara. 
aavarOialaaa. barrirc ualoraaaan 
etroumataneoa, tha Cwapany aapact a 
to atm adaguate profita to pyy 
raaaooabla mvidaoda in tbaaa yaara. 

BOABD OFDIBECTOS8 

AROeSBlR IIUTTQIQI WADIA 

Cbainnan 

nrAM UMATBSBfOa UTAMBBfOB 
Idanaging Diractor 
PESKOBHRU CHOOBY 
(Ahanwia Diractor tor 
Mr. P.W. Murphy) 
jem DOW3LM COiWH 
BBDPATIRAl MAQABLAL OBIA 
BAliAOaHNA HAHVALUUBDAS 
VAfAMT CMMUm KBBB 
(Wbola-tlnia Diractor) 
fem WI84AM MORPirr 
XANURl LAIBBfi XARAYAlfA 
PRAIAD (Altamata Diractor for 
Mr. ID. ComiBi) 

CHARXS MURRAY 8TUAIT 


17.80,000 EquilyatoTaaofRa.R 

Om of toa Piaaaaa laasa: 

7,X,00P Equity flbaraa of Ra. 9 
oon a iA a ra tioaodiartk 
raaarvad tor Bna alki 
Cemputara Umtiad.fa 
la pah aattolaciioa oil 
lor fba taks Otar of i 
aa rtaacfibad abova cf 
Computara (India} Pm 

X.OX Equity Sharaa of Ra.\ 
havs. basn oltorad to ( 
wortdng loduD DiraW 
Okoaa who havs aubaq 
abaO ba aDottadiloag 
and tba atasraihaa msf 
aubaoxibad tor by U»i 
Indian Diisotora win 
laasaanblaattothaci 
toaS ba antitlad to hsi 
200 toaraa and aueb d 
tranatorrsrl tor a paih 
data tbay ara maoa M 

3,79,000 Equity Sharaa of Ra, U 
bava baan oltorad to I 
>via. Yba taKtoatrial O: 
Oorporatkm of tndiaU 
India, Liia Inauranca < 
Oaoanl Inautanea Cof 
anbiddiaTiaa tbaraofu 
aubaoribad lor audi 8 
atoogwith tlto Public ii 
aa may not hava baai 
Ftnanolal Inatltutioru i 
Pubbo liiaua 

Now oBarad far Pobbo Maeriptij 
6,28,(XP Equity Sharaa of Rs l^ 

17,90,Qf» 

TER10 OF PATMENT 

Ob AppUeatien Ra. 5<00 par aban 

On ASotnto&t Ra. 9i30 psr toare 
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Blinkered hj Pariiamentariani 


AjltlUqr 


r;'>, 

be 4pt^tktital]r 'tobtiwed H ’Rafr- 
tuthorituies force at aO. Ob inaay 
occatiani, tba CeiM, baa -aptad 
that the Coo^bh (O). Jana Saiiib and 

M n «i4il^la 4« afVBMkMftta atMMHfMtjMl 


A IjONG itatement on the govenunent. 
crUia adopted by the CFI(M) centra] 
committee at Ita recent New Dethi 
maetlag haa been publiahed In the 
patty’i central or);an, Paopfr'r Demo- 
crtey, under the caption “Waminga 
that Were Ignored”. The atatement 
qMtet eopfcnialy from the perty'i 
pronotBicemenU on viiiaua occaiioiia 
aince die Janata party govern men t'a 
formation In March 19T7. Aa far ai 
they go, the CFI(M)’t waminga were cer- 
tdnly wide-ranging and unexceptiona¬ 
ble. But the caption and the oontenta 
of the central conunlttee’a atatement 
really bring out the eoentla) mlatake 
In the CPJ(M)'a poaitioa: the party 
had been musing the Uhialan that Ita 
waminga would or could be heeded hy 
the Janata Party. Moreover, if »uod 
waminga akma would iuatlfy a politi¬ 
cal line, then a aiinilar and far more 
ooploua oompUatlan can lie readily 
made from the CI^ literature during 
the period of the perty'a honeymoon 
with the Indira Oongreaa. The 
CnfM) can of coune legitimacely 
dairn a dlatittctloa from the CS’l’a 
poaltion — drat the latter viaualiaed a 
fort of atrategie alliance with a Mctibn 
of Indian bourgeoiaie, purported to be 
represented in the Indira Congress 
whereas the CPI(M) had no such 
notions vU-a-cis the Janata Party. 
Crantlng this legitimate distinction, 
one can only point out tlie consequent 
llhwicality ot the CPI(M)'s {Wtition 
that its warnings could make the pcdi- 
tlcal representatives nf non-elirad 
cleaici to pause on their tratfa. 
Looking bock, some friendly critICs of 
the CPI(M) can today speak, with per- 
hapi greater lustlfkatlon, of warnings 
given to and Ignored by that party 
that the Jenite Party regime because 
of Its basic nature and constituUon 
could Ih- neither stable, nor demo¬ 
cratic, nor friendly even in a somewhat 
limited sense in relation to forces which 
the CPI(M) is supposed to repre s ent 


part stya: 

Take, for IncteiKa,' the cempoeition 
of tba two Houtet of pt aa aat FatUs- 
ment The pertitf and'graqii coai- 
mlttad to e Vmt and demoerette 
programme an ao week in nwaiter 
that no raelistlo political ofaeerrec 
can think of tHOviiBng a ‘e Left end 
damocratio nathme} alteinatlMr, u 
is fecUely awumad by some people. 
The editorial then goes on to aayt 
It is, on the other hand, passible 
to evolve an alternative combiiutlon 
of political forces widdi would ex- 
dude the RSS but inohide the other 
conatimeiita of die Jeiute Arty, ex¬ 
clude the preaeot-diy Indira Con¬ 
gress but include 4ie rest of the 
Coagrees end, of eouise, include all 
other dempcntlc and secular forces 
In the country. 

While diere la nothing particularly 
wrong with Its mlniatry-maklng for¬ 
mula, what the editorial mUaes en¬ 
tirely ia the nde of B powerful; united, 
maas moblUaatkm from outside parlia¬ 
ment and in oppceitton to the govern¬ 
ment. IMiet wai demanded by some 
of the Gt‘l(M)’s friendly critics was 
not the acceptance of the facile 
assumption about the possibility of the 
formation of a Left and democratic 
government, hut only the Protection of 
a Left end democratic altamadve which 
could and would hrtag about a realign¬ 
ment of the maas forces on the national 
scale. 

There are, beddea, many other roots 
of the CPI(M)'s mistakes, which are 
abundantly rented in the citations 
from the party’s documents strewn 
about in the central committee state¬ 
ment in reference. One or two such 
miatakes ouy be pinpointed here. 

In one of the eady statements after 
the 1977 Ldi Sabha poSa. the central 
committee said; ... of all the anti- 
eathociterian forecs, of which the 
Janata Party wu the strongest. ,. 
Even assuming that tbs central com¬ 
mittee used the adfectlve ‘strongest’ 
only in temu of sin, the basic ques- 


sbout direedouitlis of dm Jeaits Party 
were all' ‘conaerv adv e and atstns qnaiat* 
foieea. The fact that these pattiaa had 
op p o sed a pertlcnlar verlant of Botho- 
ritorlenism, lepreaented hy die Indira 
Gandhi regime, does not and cannot 
ikme determine their hade cberacMt. 
Negative chataoterlstica do not necee- 
saiily iodieste the positive. For 
butooce, chancellor OtdUuss of Austria 
in the etriy thirties, aho lost fail life 
In fijdstlng the local fascists, was hfaa- 
adf a dictator of the fasdat sort. The 
CPI(M) has on many occesioni noted 
the fatt the mafor constituents the 
latteiday Janets Tarty had fou^t 
Indira Gandhi from a fardier ri^U 
position. Driven hy the bgio of power 
struggle, they had mainly diaiiged 
their tactics, not their nature. 

To take another Instance, The 
central committee of the party said in 
June 1977; “It aeema, however, that a 
large mmiber of the leaders of the 
Janata Party ate ignoring the task of 
common atrugide, of uniting all the 
forces opposed to audwritarian reac¬ 
tion. .etc, etc. Note, fint, the word 
“seems'', as if there were any poaai- 
hUity of dl'vergence between the 
appearance and reality In this case; 
secondly, "a hrge number”, dins giving 
the benefit of doubt to another segment 
of sizeable number. But the moat 
amazing thing is that the CFl(M) ex¬ 
pected a large number of the Janata 
Party leadert to undertake “uniting ill 
the forces opposed to andioritarUn 
reaction'*. 

One can go on end on finding faidts 
with the long statement of the CPI(M) 
central committee ideaied during the 
govermnent crisig. But that is not die 
main thing; the main thing about die 
statement b the total absenoe of any 
ivnrd of aelf-criticiim about any mis¬ 
conception, miscalcnlation or mistakes 
that may have crept into the patty's 
thought and praedet. 

July 27. 


While increasingly qualifying over 
time the effectiveness of the Janati 
Psrt^ raf as an .Injtruniepj; of progres¬ 
sive change, the CPIJm). buwever, 
doggedly refused to see how blunt end 
fragile en instrument thUf' was. 

The roots of the GPl(M)’a defective 
vision lay in its viewpoint which is 
totally circumacribed by parliamenta. 
rism. This can be seen from the edi¬ 
torial in People’s Democney which 
carries the central committee state¬ 
ment in reference. The editorial in 
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Sirugf^e in Bolnchiitan 

AU Ksl 


BAUTCHISTAN li ono* ladn in the 
newt. Sane commentatwi heve tried 
tu leatod .that one of tbe "cnniee" ci 
tlM ‘‘tfoabb" in BelucUeten ie popular 
resentment againet the anoy'a treat¬ 
ment of ZuHikar Ali Bhutto. TUt ie 
curiooe becante die most laecnt threat 
to the Ufe of BahicUatan caoie from 
none odier than Bhutto while he waa 
the Prime Minieter of PaUetan. 

Tbe Bhluchi people have, hlitori- 
cally, been hostile to attempts at in¬ 
clusion In larger units and even at tbe 
time of partition hod demand a re- 
fcrendnm in whldi independence would 
also be an available option. The imne, 
in a reBex which waa to become auto- 
niutlc over the yeari, wet decided by 
the military. They fought the Pslditani 
State again in 1958, in protest againat 
Ayub Khan's martial law, and again 
from 1963-1988, when Ayub declared, 
hy administrative flat, Pakistan 

was bencerorth "one unit" — that. In 
effect, the Beluch national queitlon 
had been swept undq^ the conititur 
tlonal caipet. 

But the single biggest event which 
drunatised the whole question of the 
constituent nationalities of FaUatao 
was undoubtedly the liberation of 
Dau^odeih in 1^1. The Poidabl elite 
which ruled Pakistan had demoaitratad 
In a brutal manner, that it waa unable 
(or unwilling) to concede the faiily 
moderate demands which had been put 
forward by the Awmnl X^agnc; that. 
In effect, it preferred riddng the rap¬ 
ture of Pakiittn to any erodoB of lie 
dominance. Us sub^uent event! 
seem to have had a eomewhet ehaeten- 
ing effect, became when Bhntto beceme. 
Prime Minister of residual Fhldstnn, 
he allowed the fonnation of National 
Awomi Party (NAP) gavenunenti la 
the North- West FYontier Fravince 
(NWFF) and in BnhidUstan in 1972. 

Why these provincUl governmente 
were 'dismisMd' in tiie following year 
has never beeai oosnpleMy deer. Then 
ere enggieHoiie tint the fama of flu 
Pnnjabi nllng aUta were rdnl io ra ei l hf 
the pananU of the Shah of Iti% who 
did not teUah the proapeet of e mOdly 
natloaalirtlo gmrnoMDt on Ue eectant 
frontier. Beetem Iran alao hae a large'> 
Bshich population, and lltt Shah oooddi 
hanOy etand bp end ofaeerve ooaeee- 
a^onSf howeoever minor, being made ta' 
Baludi de m e ti de Sor pro rinde l eeMl-V 
nr V ’ - - - •- - ; -I g 


stQr In tbe matter beeanee he paid a 
idietantlel portkm. of FeUatan’e bUb, 
tn any caie, the dnly>al!cted govern¬ 
ments were ‘diimliwur end In May 
1973 the army nwved In. Within a 
year alt the leaders of the NAP — the 
militana In Sqptamber, the modantn 
a little later.— were in Jail. Their sup¬ 
porters had, of course, taken to the 
mountains, and tbe fourth —end fier¬ 
cest— war in Beludiliten, which was 
to lost from 1973-1977, Was oo. The 
army blockaded the main tribes — 
Marti and Mcngsl — but the initial re¬ 
sistance they met from tite people was 
merely spontaneous and scattered. 
There were eome 20^ guerine gronpe 
operating, ^panning a Urge range of 
political Ideologies — some who saw 
armed struggle as merely another form 
of pressure polities, othm to whom it 
was the ineluctable fonn of tevolu; 
tioiury struggle in tbe pven historical 
situation. In early 1974, lome of the 
more militant groups were united un¬ 
der the banner of the BnlucWstan 
People's Liberation Front (BtlF). 
Their minimam demands wane provln- 
dil autonomy, witbdiasfol of the army 
from Baluchistan, and the release of all 
political prisoners in Pikistan. (By 
1975, there were 30,000 political prlio- 
aen in Baluchistan atone.) 

At the hai^t of the war — winter 
1975 — the army bad thrown in six 
dlviitons into BatoriilftHi. These ma^ 
anlead divisions were aided by 32 heli¬ 
copter gunahlpi, on loan complete with 
crews, from the Shah of Iran. While 
the Army hit all areas of Baluchistan, 
it gave special attentioa to the gue- 
.riilos of tbe BPLF who were operating 
in oil country—to tbe Marti and Bugtl 
areas. (It is a little-known (act that 
Baluchistan — Sni In particular — sup¬ 
plies 70 per cent of Pakistan's energy 
needs; aiao that tbe Government of 
India has evinced some Intmest in Sal 
gas end to could, ccoceivibly, develop 
an Interest in the 'stability' of the re¬ 
gion.) After tbe victona campaign of 
1975, roost of the guerilla groups 
eitiier dlibinded or anmndered or 
took sanctuary in Afid>anistan. The 
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army, meanwhile; had resorted to tl 
classic counter-revolutionary htnte 
of hitting the peoglo and date £agi 
tribal soaumy in the hope of d^tf 
tog the guerillas of tiieir popular bos 
In tbe event; they created a lot of r 
fugees, atrd a lot of potential recrul 
(or tbe BPLF who were toft virtue, 
alone in the field after 1975 ai 
were expending in tbe fpoi 
that had .opened up. It le eatiniati 
that some 20,000 refugees scattered 
different parts of Pakistan to quest 
the relative security of the lives 
day-labourers; anotlwr 2,000 went 
the Gulf area, and some 5,000 foul 
refuge In Afghanistan, There was 
lull in the Auditing around July 19 
when Bhutto was deposed, but t 
BPLF continued to fight for six niont 
after Bhutto's exit as their fight, th 
insist, is not with an individual b 
against the Puniabi-biased charact 
of the Pakistani State. Jlowever, 
January 1978 there wax an unefic 
ceasefire which the BPLF. exhanited 
four years harsh and terrifying w. 
fare, and by the itrain of looking aft 
fighteia, depeiuUnta and refugees, vr. 
glad to accept. The army was wit 
drawn from Baluchistan, but with tl 
duplicity which civstneterises tl 
'democratic' regimes of tbe sub-oo 
Untait, it was replaced by an anw 
militia. 

Meanwhile, back in tbe centrM 
political power, tbe NAP leaden 
Baluchistan, militant and moden 
alike, were hnplicatad in the enormo 
Hyderobed Couaplncy Ceae, chargi 
with plotting that which iraiiii to I 
the underlying ndiaion of the suocc 
live overlords of Islamabad — tl 
destruction of Pakistan, Howevi 
when Zia came to power, the oa 
was, simply dropped. Zla fir 
reached an accord with Wall Khi 
and Bixenfu, and tbe moderate N^ 
leaders were released; however, und 
pressure (tom the armed strug^ whii 
wu still going on, tbe moderates ther 
selves had to press for the rclesse 
all the people who had been, arresu 
in connection with the Hyderabi 
Conspiracy Case, and in January 18' 
a general amnesty was declared. 

The intended itrategy appears 
have been that the army would ru 
Baluchistan in coalition with the oxid 
rate NAP leaders who had meaowhi 
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raoodltltuMd thenuelvM undtr tbs 
nmf of tbs Nltlcoil Denoctatle Ftfly 
THii totsgy titt: howevsr, 
foddsnljr sopilrSd new sSd dsncsroos 
dlnieiislons became of the overthiow 
of llM; Shah in Iras and the atill toenc- 
what obscure levolutlon of Nur 
Mohammsd Tarakki Is Afg b a nUt a n . But 
the moat algslficant factor in tbe situa¬ 
tion -is uodoubtedly the fact that the 
modoratea of the NDP have themseivea 
lust touch with the movement which 
seema to have devdopsd beyond tbsU 
limited penpcctivea. The BFLF, 
with its organ labal, haa kept up a 
steady ptopaganda bamas wfaub has 
begun to reach ad Parts of Paldstan. 
This, coupled with their record in the 
Odd. nuist in part aocotmt for the fact 
that leaden like Gbaua Burt Biaenjo 
are losing support in Bsliidiis ten Itself. 
It is significant that the two most 
militant leaden, Khalr Buz Marti arrd 
AtauUoh Mengal, heve rmt ao far Joined 
th« NDP or eay other poUtioal petty. 
Meanwhile, latamabad wrestles with 
bnportant mattsa ef nrimfnel end reli¬ 
gious law- Moreover, becauee of the 
revotutloa in. Af^nnltten, the guerillas 
heve won a kind of re^eve. It had 
been reported that Diud, dte former 
Preeident of Afghanistan, had struck s 
deal with the Shah un^r which he 
would get e rail link to the sea in re¬ 
turn for throwliig out tbe refugees from 
Beluehiiten. With Daud end tbe Sheb 
both gone, their eenetuary, bare end 
bitter Is it ii, is IKW safe, 

It is almost certain that the last of 
Bahichiatan baa not been heard yet. 
The pruvinoe is fabuknisiy rich in 
miner^ and with a 600 mile coastline 
on the Cuif, can be of great strategic 
invortanoe. Tbe gil oonaortla too, ore 
hungry to move in: five uompanlea 
from the US, Australia and West Ger¬ 
many already have drilling rlgbta, and 
coe, Amoco, actunlly tried drilling In 
the Marri-Bugti area but withdrew 
after threi! Americana ware killed, tbe 
Bslucbii of Iran are eleo reported to 
be getting leetivt, end although the 
BPLF hu spedficaliy diievowed the 
idea of an indepenctot Boluch natioit 
— electing to seek autonomy within a 
federal FaUetan — such a demand 
could wall gain ground. However, tbs 
meet Important bietorical dkneosion ci 
the situation, frem the point of view 
of revolutionary socialisti, ia the fact 
that the Boluch probiSDr cannot be 
resolved without bringiitg about a 
fusdementel transfonnatlon in Pakistan 
itself, Ibe cost of holding' Bahidilsten 
by.fotM is more fbm yihieten can 
t aShtdt to let Boluch ia tan' lUde away 
into an tadtpendettes 'dtey do not 


necBMuily seek would be too a 
price to pay for the oo nM nned dondna^ 
tion of the Funjahl nUng Hite. The 
contcadictioa criee out for e revolu- 
doncry tranecendeoca. 

Anidysta of intanutdonal afaita tend, 
by and large, not to notlee enddai 
smaller than sup erpe w eis , end there¬ 
fore ore apt to farterpist the liffalB- 
cance of all happenings on a US- 
USSR frame. (Tbus, the ravofodoo in 
Afghtnisttn ‘means* that Buiela wants 
a wann sea port —eliding out of the 
explenatkm both the pe^le of Afghan¬ 
istan and tha fact that the USSR had 
also supported Zahir Shah who wu 
ousted by Daud, and Daud, who was 
killed in Tarakki's coup.) Thcieiot*, in 
the case of the BFlf particularly, it 
ii important to emphasiae that they 
are Indepoident of Moscow and Beijing 
alike. Indeed, what ia molt impressive 
about the BPLF is the tou^y realistic 
progmadsm of their rsvoludonary 
strategy. They aivesr to be moved, 
not by an abstract ' dedication to tbe 
nttfonid questloK but by an under¬ 
standing baaed on practice, that in 
Baluchiatan, in Psklatan, the question 
of the constituent nadoulides is a key 
point of polidcal consequence. 

What it,' finally, almott fareathtekiiig 
is the uniqueness of tbe BPI-F es- 
pefieuce-:-the-attempt (o initiate tbe 
revolution in what ia almost eicluaively 
a tribal, nomadic fodety. This haa in¬ 
teresting repercuasioDi on the matter 
III social reform. Odrer levolntiona 
have had to initiate aoefad reforms aa a 
means of libersting tbe perq^le's will 
tu fight — freeing die serfs, abolishing 
ieurU' tenure has, - daasically, been a 
preconditian for railing a people’s 
army: in Baluchisttn; On tbe contrary, 
the revolutionaries found themselves in 
a war situation alongude a tradl- 
tiunally primitive people already 
endowed with the will to fight. How¬ 
ever, Bhutto's land reform’ — in effect, 
a feudalising of traditional, pre-feudal 
rclationahfps — provided tbe BPLF 
with the opportunity of organising 
disgruntled ex-nomads. They have in¬ 
troduced I Romanic script for the 
hltberto-unwritten Baluchi language, 
and have reduced the biidniptice 
which ia paid in ptfoiltive societies In 
contrast to the brldegrocm-prioe wUdi 
is paid in seme cfvlliied ones. In 
general, however, the mood seems to 
be one of conoentrating on the imme¬ 
diate military problaina and of not 
repeating the error of their over- 
zealous comrades in - Dhofsr who tried 
fighting on all the fronts at the same 
time and must now await, with patience 
and prepanttos, thair next apportonlty. 
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REVIEWS 


Aplech Versus Altech 

ViMiVjraMh 

A CfMiM *A|pri|rlrti* Tinhwlnp tm VmdeHbrOortd Comtrka 
M R KiasavBn; Rmeardi Report No 48. pp 56. 

IittMalirtioM fcehWM TedMlegkai CMcm ami btetiU Stmag^ 

fai UM Werii OaHilil by M R Bbagavan: Research Report No 
49. pp 79. 

Scan^navian Institnte for Afrkan Studies. Uppsala, Swedoi. 1979; 


price ix>t stated. < 

TIIE bsito remise, ntiifaetarUy ssta- 
iiliriied, underiying the ooodnsieiis in 
these two lUm resesrch r^rlM, It that 
indnstiiallatloa U the liey to a ma- 
taiied process of ecosionilc giossth and 
develepnient. In the flat Bepott (No 
48), Bhagavan aisiies that tmpropiliM* 
technology (which ha refers to ai 
speech) is a rad herring that, among 
ntheis, the CKCD. the IBBD and 
(JSAID are using In distract the deve¬ 
loping oanntriat botn a poHey of indns. 
tiidlsatiao and eoooaDilc devdopment* 
In the second Repost (No 49) he atguea 
that the poStical duica of Iniduatiial 
strategy deteonlnes the choice of tech¬ 
nique. and not rile other way aroand. 
Therefore at a policy level, ^ choice 
of tecdmology Is <4 eubshfisTy Inspart- 
snee in deciding ebont the patterns of 
industrialisation. Togeriier, the two 
Reporta make a strong plea for a vigor, 
mis policy of IndnstriallsarioD in the 
iindetdevdc^ied ootmtrieB. Such a 
policy should not be thrown off the 
track by the now fariiknable debates 
about dioice and ti auafer of appfopr l ite 
technology. 

In Report 48, Bhagavan presents the 
OECD-World Bank-USAID argnmenta 
in favour of appropriate technedogy. 
To tUa may be added the views of 
several oriter organisations and their 
epoketmen, such as the views of the 
Chairman of Hindnsttn Lever (auhsi- 
diary of the imdtl^atioiial Unilever) In 
favour of a ‘relevaiit’ technology. 
Trooeeding itep by step (drawbacki of 
inodem technology... aoftware cannot 
lie trarufened... both are compleiiien- 
tary,., etc, etc) Bhagavan shows that 
this type of (git^ will be viable only 
tn a sltnarion in whldi xcatket forces 
are sllowed to determine riie prices of 
Koodi. tervloee, and factoss of praduc- 
tion. This means a furtlwr decline in 
the abeidy snlaemhle living standards 
rill o p psea re d and poor moKnlty and 
a further ag g r ava t ion in the already im- 
equal diatributlona of Income and 
tvtalrii. Recant esperiooce shows riiat 
a vlolaat Mate app ara tus is req ui red to 
impoae-aach polldei To post-ABeads 


Chile and poat-Peron Argentina, we can 
add as an example IMF’s show-piece of 
Latin America — Peru of Morales 
Bermudez, In this context, tfiagavan’s 
demystifleotion of the World Bank- 
IMF type of aptech strategies ii a 
valuable contribution to thinking about 
developmetd policy. 

Bhagavan goes through leveral case 
studies, dealing wirii acrtual choices 
made by firms in different ^tora and 
oondltioiia, that have been published 
by rite ILO.* On the basts of his exs- 
minirion of this evldesrce, Bhagavsn 
coadudet that aptecdi of riie muBi- 
national variety Is not appropriate for 
development becanse it la not necetn- 
tUy efficient enou^ to lead to to sns- 
tained indnstrialiiatioa. It also obs- 
enret tho need for essasiHal poUtfcal 
(hangn that ate a pre-oondltiott for 
Industrial growth. Bhagavan riien 
ttudces a plea for a vigorous Industrial 
strategy baaed on the most advanced 
technology. 

The second Report, No 49, extends 
this theme. The main concern here is 
not to sound a warning note about the 
red herring riut is aptech, hit to argue 
that an industrial strategy riut la based 
on Marxian political economy is the 
only viaUe opHoo for the exploited 
daises of the oderdevdoped coun¬ 
tries.’ Bhagavan does, rids by showing 
how Industiial strategies that derive 
their ideological support from neo- 
clasaicel economic riieory can only 
serve vested class interests. In this 
Report, after a brief introduction, 
Bhagavan gives a historical overview 
and an analytical deacriprion of Indna- 
tiial strategies. Then he goes on to a 
brief diectiarion of concepts such as 
the spptapriatiaa of lur^na between 
secton and riu now famifiax notion oi 
'lelf-reUanoe'. In riu final section, 
Bhagavan diaousaes tba tectoolotfeal 
cboioes actually made la industrial 
strategiaa and ^ reasona for them — 
they yield the faidiest, return to thoea 
trim pontrid investment la die existing 
soclsl set lip. 

Ilf reading riuaa brilliant and lucidly 


written reiearch rqiorts, J was awQad 
by oonfiicting impressioas. On the oiu 
hand, I fdt that there is a great deal 
of truth in what the author is saying; 
On the other hand, 1 could not hrip 
feeling that a nundier of pecqile woric- 
ing in this area would feel — rightly 
— that they had been left in the Imdi 
by Bhagavan. This is because he hts 
nothing to say on what they are doing. 
In limply bypassing a contldcrtble 
body of woik — because bis ol^ectiv* 
is to exiiQse the World Bank type of 
use of apterii — Bhagavan putt him¬ 
self in danger of being misunderstood. 
It is not sknidy that Indian arimlhus 
would feel badly about their work being 
left out of a publication of the Scandi¬ 
navian Institnte of African Studief, It 
is thst, fay not referring to a certain 
work, Bhagavan seemi to indude it bi 
his critique of aptech. lu ill frimem, 
that is probably not true, and It is 
therefore impoitant to refer to three 
issues in this review. 

The first relates to what riie scope 
of ‘aptech’ is. It la true that the 
World Bank and other intfirnatlonal 
agendes have adopted the ’garibi 
hatao’ slogan for reaaona of their own.’ 
Aptech U one tool in the general 
etretegy of the mulrinationala (and 
other bodies that represent the Inter¬ 
national exploiting clan) in extending 
their role in rile current worid ceDlts- 
Ust Kt up. In dealing with tids tfaema, 
Bhagavan needs to expllddiy exdnde 
from his critidsm tbe work going on 
under the labd of 'appropriate tschno- 
logy' that does not further riie inteterii 
of riie multinationals.’ In India, at 
least, the class nature of technology ii 
dearly miderstood,' and here Bhaga- 
van's arrows may inadvertently hit the 
wrong target. It is as a result of a 
thnrou^ understanding of the exploi¬ 
tative daas role of modern (Western) 
techno1og>- riiat many in India (and 
elsewhere) are turning to ‘atteniative’ 
technology — understood as a set of 
environmentally sound techniques of 
’ production that are approphatt to the 
goab of economic development and 
adf-relianoe. Sudi technology — altedi 
— is a class force, a foetor uniting the 
oppnised in their atrng^.’ Thia is 
a fact of malor importance, in that it 
refon to a body of work riiat runs fully 
counter to World Bank aptech. 

In other words, the fact riiat Western 
or modem tedmology has done harm 
in various ways to the underdeveloped 
countries cannot be rejected afatply ba- 
canse tuaiieet world bodies like IBSD, 
IMF, FAO (or orison riiat rigxeaant im 
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r tvorid cipltillM clajt) hm to uMtad. 
' It Is > point that hu been indepen¬ 
dently documented (tmans others by 
not-so-suqiect worid bodies), even 
Aou^ the World Bank may chooie to 
project it in its own way.' The Indian 
Wmi has (one further in asserting that 
the solution lies, not in more (Western 
or) modem technology and its fanport 
or transfer, hut in more research on 
edenoe and, as a consequence, on an 
indigenously generated technology — a 
tadmology that moats the most dgoioni 
standards of scientific research and 
which at the same time is appropriate 
to India because of its organic link to 
the Indian (local) milieu.' This altech 
may be expected to perform the tasks 
till recentiy etrptKted of modem teohno- 
logy. 

In India at leaat, in working for an 
altaroative' technology, ofw is not rejec¬ 
ting science nr indnitrialltatioii. One 
It rejecting a dass, just ai Bhagavan is, 
that has led aitnultafieouily to regdfallat 
industrlallaation and capitalist under- 
devekrproent Western tcdmology has 
bad an important role to play in this 
process. One is also asserting, as 
Bhagavan is, that the need of the hour 
' is a socialist induatrialisatron that 
draws upon the efforts of the now-ex¬ 
ploited massea. But one is Hying in 
addition that one aspect of such a 
strategy ia an alteraative technulogy, 
whidi is new, and different from the 
modem or Western capitalist techno¬ 
logy ol today.’' Such an industrial 
' strategy, to use Curley'a phrase, would 
“build upon the wont”; it would gene¬ 
rate mais denumd by increasing the 
puicbnsing power of the workers and 
peasants. It would produoe “wage 
goods" (not luxury items fur export and 
elite consumption), ind the plant and 
aquipmeat to make such goods. In 
such a strategy there is no ertificial 
dldiotomy between ‘industry’ and ‘agri- 
cuKnrc’ dnoe what is built up is the 
eoonamic structure of inter-dependence, 
an examirle of which ia selective agri¬ 
cultural tnechanisation. These iden 
tie the results of studies of the indus¬ 
trialisation jirocesses of several ooun- 
triei, and these have been admiraUy 
rammniiaed by Bhagavan. They are 
quite distiiict. In both logical and clau 
terms, fraro the export-led, eUte-based, 
import lubftitutlao industrlaliutlon 
pottoies JO stroo^y defended and pTO- 
oatad by Robert McNinuna and othon 
of hii Uk.» 

The point of all diis ia that in India 
dsM diffetenoea appear in every aspect 
of Bconcmlc eodal life — just is they 
seem to appeal also in paat-iawdntio- 
nary aocietiea like China. In thia rc- 




view, these diffamicas have been aeen 
in the context of Qtedi, tltedi and 
industrialUatlon s tr a te gy . The World 
Boiik, and yes, the CIA, sre using iptecb 
to promote their bfiod ef export-led, 
dep^ent capltallrt IndnstrlsHietion 
and underdevekpenent. But many, in 
the nndeedevdoped — naderdevdaglng 
— countria are using the concept of 
alternative technology h ooe rallying 
point in the struggle of the eiqplolted 
and oppressed cliSHS to overthrow the 
system of exploitatloB. Altech then is 
a concept; it can only be made to exist 
as a product of struggle. 

And while that struggle cannot claim 
great lucceiaei, its leality must not be 
denied. As a regnlt of the growing 
^trengtb of the altedi viewpohit, the 
■tale hu Intervened In India to ‘re¬ 
organise’ research institutions. An ex¬ 
ample is the dedmatlon of the Ontncfl 
of Sdentifle and Industrial Research 
for better ‘adminiatrative' controL*' 
Thia is a setliack, but it poIntB idso tbe 
importiDce accorded to and tbe leality 
of a growing point of view. Another 
example may also be useful. At a time 
when everyone la talking of biogas 
plants, many Indian scientists are of 
Che view tint they can function uie- 
fiilly in Indian society only as com- 
inu^ty hiogu plants. The alternative 
teohnotogy of the oommanity biogH 
plant is ignored, by the state, since 
now it is impossible to stop it. At tbe 
same time, til efforti are made to co¬ 
opt tbe ooikept and promote biogM 
plant in any other context. One such 
context is the prapegttion of indivi¬ 
dual biogai plants In Mahaiasbtra 
by tbe Senate of the West Cecnian 
city of Bmnea The state seeois to be 
paying little attention to the effort of 
the Bremen Senate in rural India. — 
and this is an expehnent based on an 
explicit rejection of tbe community 
bkigu plant concept In opting for 
community biogas plaDts u altecb, its 
tuiqrortera are in no way falling into 
the World Bank trap of being led 
astray from indurtriaHaation, or tbe 


Sarvodaya tr^p of going bad to die 
villigee. They are on a laaor’s edge, 
but then, that ia part of the stniggle, 
and it is the struggle of die maWM 
that will determine die line between 
altech and iptecfa. 

In these leaerurh repmli, Bhagavan 
baa made an important cootributkm by 
caudoiiing acbolaii about the dangers 
of apterh. ‘Thia is as inpwt a iit warn¬ 
ing, to be oanfuUy h e ed e d. The next 
step Is a united front and a fraternal 
dUlogue, aimed at soolalitt inihisttial 
growth between Bhagwan and altech. 


Nblaa 

[This note wu written uhOe dm 
author was at the International laid- 
tute of Environment ud Sodoto, 
Science Center, Berlla He would Un 
to acknowledge the iMsiitiixre of ooSe- 
guee there, And thank the Sdenoe 
Center for its hnspitallty and congenial 
environment.] 
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tat', New YoA, 1974 (dtod aim 
Bhagavan) and Stephen Martfiln, 
"What Do Boasm Do?", Bneiew ot 
Radical PpUtioal Economy, 1916/10. 
Hie writings of Ssmir Ajniii nom 
IDEF, Dakar, are alao ym I mpoe- 
tant, as ia the work of to* CHD 
Pnaieot of the United Natloas 
Univeidty, s Report ftcaa wUeb 
will soon be pubUidied. _ _ 

Amul» Eumar N Reddy, at of : 
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piffnslOD of Appiptiate Teduo- 
iosies’, four pmia, ralmaoh lodlaa 


NaxallMri nd Attar: A ‘IkMitlH' 

shilpa, 19 Shyama Charan De St, 
Rg 75 per get, library edition Rg 

HERE at last is a hook which presents 
a fairly complete picture of the 
'Naxalite' movement. And It is a good 
thing too that it it an anthology and 
not a treadle. Tteedsei will come in 
plenty; but to be soundly based they 
have to draw their runterial from living 
■ourcea. It ia predsely such a living, 
authendc and comprehensive sonree 
that the present pubHcsdon provides. 
It Is the sort of stuff from vrilidi 
history draws its nourishment and 
evdvei its vision. 

It is good that the compilation waa 
mode after the duat had largely letried. 
The Calcutta weekly Frontier had the 
uiUque privilegB of racording the eceen. 
trie heart-beats of this dacade-loog 
historic upheaval — almost like a 
cardiograph. The machine itself mi^t 
have had a touch of eccentricity, but 
on the whole it was steady in the hands 
of an editor who in bii modesty con¬ 
sidered himself an onlooker rather than 
a spectator. Couaequently Frontier 
auleied ten from sactarian one-skied- 
nesf than it might have done. It cer¬ 
tainly had its own viewpoint. But 
within the broad range of its prindplea 
It provided room for a considerable 
variety of opinions, some almatt totally 
oppos ^ to others. The tremeodons 
debates dist unfoldad themselves in 
the pages of the Journal thrilled Its 
reiders at home and abroad and pro¬ 
voked a rich crop of cocreqxmdance 
memorabla in itself. Dorfotlesi Frontier 
had iti genetilly pny.Naxalite and 


AalMoijr, Volg I and II. Katha- 
Calcutta-700073. 1978; papobadc 
95. 

antl.nvlaionlat staima; bnt widiln thoae 
Umiti Iti catholicity waa resnatkable. ' 

The paaiage of tfane haa providad 
room for leminlscenoe, re c ^l tul a t i B n 
and inevitable reaamsamant. TWs has 
icndoed pnaaible the objectivity noti¬ 
ceable in dm aeiecdOD of the matarW 
arranged in the two vobnoea. The 
dlviaion cf the mattar between tke two 
volumes haa been ladier well pjaansd. ' 
The Scat volume leoerda die evenla, 
the actual strugglca in dis world ol 
revolnticnary aetton, while tbs aaoond 
presents the idms, the prindplaa, the 
dream-oonfigundau wUch gadded the 
participants. 

Volume 1 produces a dnematngiaphlf 
effect as numerous acesM of the 
strug^ spread over huge ataaa of the 
country appear in rapid eaoeealan 
thtou^ the briUlant nporta and oom- 
mentx. ElUings of tyrannous Itiid- 
lords, gundla actions and mass ac¬ 
tions against police contingents end 
police itadoni, arreets, tortures and 
Idllings by the police sccongianled by 
reprisals from the tavoludonariei, die 
temporary ‘liberatdon* of the Peivad- 
puram region of Srilodnilam and of 
other areas followed by enuhiJoment 
and suppression campaigns by mooive 
psia-military forces — all flash forth 
with a lurid vividnea as one's eyes 
travri through the pages. The Istar 
phase of the moveme n t when the 
struggle itself degenerated because of 
its deepening contndlctioDt and whan 
the police all over India, padtalalff 



ia W«t Bengal and Aadbra Radaah, 
mated to recUeat mnr den of paopla 
thought to be cpa n ee t ad with the 
NexaUtei — ^th moat Ri^ as well u 
‘Left' jkardea quietly coanlyliig — haa 
been unfolded thraugb e aeriaa ot 
idj^tfmariah leporti. No leaa asorudat- 
ing an the paaalonate yet beeutlfully 
ordered rqiarta of the monatroua Jail 
Uningi, aD of wUcb ahowed how tige- 
riab a Candhian legliDe could be and 
bow Indian neocoloolal aodal-detno- 
crata oonld tarptm aO othen la dielr 
oombination of eoBniiig and oomfdlae. 
The report on the brutal lealitMa of 
the CUcutta Preaidaney Jail which 
atlrred the oonaclence of the whole 
wwld retnaina a claaaic. 

Volume II pnteott the debetea and 
documcnta wfaldi unfold the Intellec¬ 
tual and qiirltual hiatoiy of the move¬ 
ment A few of the documenta githei^ 
ed from outiide Frontier add to the 
richneia of the texture. One eonet 
ocroaa a aort of aelemogrephic record 
of the exact natun of the itvahitionary 
impube that bad emerged In the Indian 
lociil context aa an exploaive reaction 
to the long-dnwn oiportuolat alna ot 
the woiUng claM movement In thcac 
dayi the Naaalltea did not mince wotda 
and the oinniona act forth is the atormy 
dabaitet an etched out aa it were, 'in 
wotda of fire. It goea to the cmdit of 
dia adltora that they have caught the 
fiery rhythan of the atorm intarpolatad 
with gentler bneeea of reflectfon. It 
la good that on both Ideological and 
organiiational queatioui die editora 
have acoommodated a nmatkably rich 
variety of oidnloni, from the leaders 
thcmaelvaa and fista intdlcctuala a^ri- 
tually connected with the mov em ent 
No wonder the eminent Naxallte lecder 
Nigabbuson Fatniflc, wilting from 
jaieont oongnitiilated the editora on the 
(‘jtodlenoc of their compilation which, 
ha aaid. would be of luvaluable help 
to the future invcatigator. 

Yet another interesting aspect of the 
book it 'duit it does not atop dead 
aomewbete, hut fully eoveta the long 
aftennath of the movement pi^Mi. It 
treats the whole thing aa a oontlaidty 
and bitfafuUy records the thon^ta of 
the difierfent scattered Naxallte groups 
right up to the present. 

' Who wouldn't wish aurh a coapila- 
tkm to have been even toon oaoqBe- 
beosive and araoged 'witli gieater pn- 
cialonF Neverthdess, wa have hen for 
the first time a iMnoramio view of the 
whole thing and that too — in this land 
of lubjtctivity — In the form of a set 
of classed documenta and leporta. 
Consequently, one baa full scope to 
fudge whether die movement was a 


mere ‘shipwreck IB edveaitured youth’ 
or wlielhar it had the etawmi of a 
d ee per Ustoricai emanatfan fnught 


SANTlMAY RArs hook aims at lefut- 
log the peroidoee dmory of ‘Muslim 
betnyal’ of the freedom jnovement 
propounded by the Hindu coounmial 
historians and pothicil groups. Even 
aftex independence, the theory of 'Mnt- 
Um betrayal' has not been abandoned; 
it ii atm used by infiuential Hindu 
organisatioiis like the JISS and Jana 
Sangh to prove that the MusUms are 
not Indiana but foteigaeni or tenqioraty 
guests — without any loyally to the 
country or its cultural heritage — and 
shoold be driven out of the country. 
Hay expoaes the illogicality of tUs 
theory and ahowa how huiumerable 
Muslims came fixwatd to fi^t for India’s 
fieedom. They made great sacrifices, 
courted long terms of imprisonment and 
even hid down their lives. Betides, 
Ray bdieves tbtt hlitoiy has been 
perveitod in Mhotd end college text¬ 
books with a view to aronslng commu¬ 
nal feelings and tint this must be coon- 
tered. 

Ray argues that right from 1763 oa- 
wards, the Muslhna never lagged hddnd 
in unfurling the fiag of revolt against 
the foreign nrlers. The revolts of the 
Faldts, the Wahahfa and the .Ulema of 
the 18th and the 19th centuries were 
attempts to hcee > Indie from foreign 
domination. The leaden beUeved in 
Independence irtd cidtuial and rellgloas 
freedom, ’theii auppart-atructuxe was 
the oppressed peaaentry, orrd the arti- 
tarts. They were irropired by the teacdr- 
ings of Itiam «n«i perceived the prevail¬ 
ing realities ia teams of Oarul Sari. 
The East lodia Oorapany and its allies 
— the new Zamfardan, indigovplanten 
and the Moh^arta — were identified by 
them as exiemlea. The antj-jimnwiaHat 
leaders did not mhioe woads far oon- 
denuting tiia explottg^gu of the new 
rulers irrd tbait eBi*- TW ^ 
apokeartten of tiie nrsol poor, both ^ndn 
and MuiUm. Vtdfy and struggle wu 
thMr motto.. The Baraaaat r^dabtg of 
1831 mey he cited aa an etnoaple of 
tire joint of 'An Hindne and tba 


srith lanehea pMtMUl far Ot'fata 
The two vohmiai eottaUfy ptevide : 
celleut valu for moosy. 


Muslims. ’Ibe messagr of these revolt 
was Jheedom firom aO Mmla of aqdofla 
don and deep ajapatfay for Ae pea 
aairti, aiHaana and the luitl poor. 

After 18S7, tire rovolntionaiy tradi 
tion was enriched by tire Ulearta o 
Deobarrd . But tire upper dau Muslim 
were not i nter e tt ed in it. They turner 
loyal to tbs fititlsb. The Britiah, h 
tiwlr own Jn toseat a , aiqiported tiais das 
of the Mrrsilm ctarrmimity. Bay hold 
Aat this paitielfty of British fa 
u^iei claia MaiUma did not deter thi 
Muslim maiaes from psuUdpcUrrg li 
varinus arrtl-Brltisli strug^Ms — tb 
Swadeshi Movemeirt, Ggdar Party, SU 
Iiettea Conapiiacy, Khfiafat Aj^tioe 
MopUi Revolt, Khudai Khibnadgai 
Jamiat nl Ulema, Mafhae, Ahrai ani 
the SQiIa Conference. Bay abo teconart 
the Utrillm role fat the peasant^ am 
woikeis’ movements, far tire Indiai 
Notional Army, aitd the RIN ittutin>' 

Uae Ihnitariona of inch a brief acconn 
(91 pages al text afad M pages o 
qipendlcea) atterii(pting to cover i 
period of 175 years are obvious. ’Tb 
hook b .naturally sketcby and wantinj 
in adequate arralyab of the theme o 
Muilfana’ participatlan in the raatioea 
straggfe. There U no dbcusslon of tb 
rote- of religion in the snaking of tnU 
fattperiaUst agitation’s ideology. Tirete i 
practically no ‘ leleiencae to tire clos 
dfaMaas of the Mrnltm cormnuirtty o 
to tire crmfiloting ohjecUvea in soqiport 
ittg tire Cmtgress aaad other organisatiODS 
The Mrrdfan peitlaipttion fat the Con 
greas, in the Left Bfovement and fat tb 
SIN mutiny b treated <» par. A mon 
aerlotta limitation b tim authors per 
cepUon of tiweilnm mo v e ment - ItseK 
'Wttltont teOfarg tnytiiiiig about tb 
phOoMpbical peedl l kM on a of te leader 
of the Coogreis or othm partiet tbei 
p tegt an aee, and their e ub ee r v l e i iee fa 
the bourgeoifie laadked iateieete, tb 
middy dad natniti of Ae organiaa^ 

peWlafpeHon end Ah freedom vovamou' 


Alwi^ in the Bfainttrenn 

Moil Skakk 

Fneia m Manmumt ami laHam MmSm by SmtiinBy Ray; Feoffie'a 
Publbbins Moose, New Delhi 1979; pp 157, Ss 21 
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ousiiig and Slums in Poona’ Reconsidered: 
The Possible Alternatives 

Bff 0 «ni Bipat 
IVM CM«k 


In pwtiee puWio housing sdiemts for towns and cities hocg been abstdutrig inadequate to meet 
need. Furthermore, as this paper dtoio$ for Poona, even sitee and servkiet schemes, if provided to 
described standards for tdl the incremental pqptdation, would at present exhaust an- unacceptable pre¬ 
dion of the budget. 

If the skewed disMbuUon of these basic amenities is to be avoided, new orgptdeatton and buOding 
miques have to be envttaged. ArgpMy 0te pctentUd for such innovations can already be seen. 


pril 1959, ilmoft exactly tvreniy 
ofo, Tht Economic, Weekly 
1 a paper by D R Gadgil, entitled 
lini and alamp in Poona", wUch 
ided with die following worda: 
only when...a pragramme aim'ng 
oat leaa than Ri 1,000 per family 
ledved that clearance of alumi 
mptoTcd housing supply may be 
ht of in realistic tenns."^ This 
le needs repeating deaily today 
se, while the proportion of urban 
Jion living in slums has increas- 
Misiderably, housing programmes 
irojects have still' not been cast 
to enable a large proportloD of 
residents to have accegs to 
ry honsing. It ia not the case that 
has been no change whatever in 
Bcb or even in practloe since these 
were written; to a mnall extent 
have been some modlficatloas to 
ng programmes. Sites and services 
les, for instance, are advocated 
lartial aolutiaa to housing ptob* 
In the planning and policy litera- 
from World Bank Research 
raphs* to Regional Plan docu- 
and they can be teen on die 
id in aome of tmr towns and 
. tbongh adopted on a piecameal 
withmit a campeahamlve policy, 
■so of Fkioiia bdng no tsBeptian.* 
tver, pnbUc bondng pdicy essen- 
compriias budgataiy allocation 
ndf for the omtitmetiaa of dwel- 
tot lowet-incomn population. It 
lely appreciated in heusing policy 
nenta the unit ooit of pnhlio 
ng being nir it it not 
3le for pnUld honaiog pr o gra i UB ieg 
wdi even d» frlhge it ^ feou^ng 
em.* In tbie,paper tra intagd to 
> farthatBsote, that aven If one 
latad tba raaotueti naceaury 
\r to pcovide rites and servlcas 
I davtlopad ploca) to raoognlaed 


standards on s scale sufficient even 
to accoinnx>date the annual Incrementa 
to low-income urban popnlation, they 
eiduuit an unacceptably hlph propor¬ 
tion of the development budget. 

If thia aeems d priori tmlihcly, con- 
lider a limple fact A targe p rnp o rtfan 
of migrants move because they regard 
urban income opportunities as margin¬ 
ally better riian run]; by and large the 
lowest rural incomes permit, within 
the confines of the known technology, 
the building of hutments in the vil¬ 
lages, mainly of mud mortar and 
plaster and thatch on a solid earth 
foundation, without drainage or sewe¬ 
rage or piped water supply. The mid¬ 
dle incomes permit sun-dried brick 
snd tiles. In terras of resource cost 
these are what must basically consti¬ 
tute an urban dwelling also (for all 
but the more prosperous Inhabitants 
of tbe more prosperous cities). ?or 
that Is what the low rural and urban 
productivity of the majority dictates, 
(If they were higher, as was the case 
by the late 19th century in many in- 
duatriallaing towns in Europe, then 
modern infrastructural systemi. more 
aohd dwellings, and even spaclcns 
planning would become more readily 
attainable objectlves.| 

This paper li an attrapt to put the 
above problem In quantifiable terms, 
taking as itf case the city of Poona 
in the early 1970s.' It wili conchide 
by tribing a poritive line — fay ptfinting 
to the technical and economic posribi- 
UtiM that may exist, snd may bop^ 
faRy be toned politically acceptable. 

' OasoanAVBic OfansicnaaRios 

In 1971 the popolatloa of Poona waa 
about Si lakh, with 4i lakh men and 
4 lakh women, and grown over 
tbe decade by about 40 per osot. Ibis 
la not, krt it be noted, vary lapkl 


growth by comparison with growth of 
industrialising towns ebewbere In 
Indis, or in the developing world, or 
historically in induitrialialng Europe. 
The problem is not a "flood of mig¬ 
rants", but how economically to use 
their labonr and accommodate tbilr 
needs in the industrialising locality. 
Industrial towns often exhibit latbm 
more skewed sex ratioa, indica.ive of 
male migrants arriving first and form¬ 
ing or being joined by their families 
subsequently: Poona experienced sub¬ 
stantial (though Unquantifled) migra¬ 
tion of complete families owing to 
drought in tbe years 1967 and 1968.* 
But the posaiWity of stagnation or 
decline in rural income oppoitimitica 
is usually ignored when planning for 
urban growib. This background needa 
to be supplemented wilb some informa¬ 
tion on the prospdets of industrialisa¬ 
tion before any pn>)ectk>na can be 
made. Tbe Regional Plan indicates 
availability of Induatr'.il acreage in the 
city area, and a major new Industrial 
development in the Pimpri-Chinefawad 
area (well under way in the 196as).' 
To assume a continuing growth of 
population at 3.4 per cent woidd be 
reasonable (40 per cent a decade): 
however, wttb hindsight we know riiat 
a further severe drouiRit in 1972 and 
again in 1973 drove rural famlllea into 
the city, lo that a growth rate of 3.6 
per cent per annnm from 1971 to 1976 
is plausibla.' vndla we are not confi¬ 
dent of any diamatlc slowdown in 
subsequent migrttian, sre have pro-; 
jected a rather conservative reduction 
In demographic growth (incorporatini 
the oncertlSable suppori^n that the 
death late will not fall faster then the 
birth rate) over the foUowing two 
quinquennia (lee Table I). But tn 
satisfy possible criticism that out eco¬ 
nomic evahistioris may depend heavily 
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lane. The expmtiie U the tama. 
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e: initial popaladoo in all 

cosee la 858,105) 



U 1 ending; 

1976 

1981 

1987 

1 Potation 

1027326 

1198547 

1369768 

iqnennial increment 

171221 

171221 

171221 

oil growth rate (per cent) 

3.6 

3.1 

3.0 

d 2 




1 Populafion 

993081 

1155742 

1344085 

iquennial increment 

136976 

162661 

188343 

lul growth rate (per cent) 

3j0 

3.0 

3.0 


!$e dcmofnphic auumptions, we 
e alia « itagiiition model, a 
3 per cent growth per annum 
ob quinquennia incinding ItUl- 
ctually tbie represents the pro- 
, done by the Demographic Study 
for the Regional Plan.’* 
the distribution of income we 
he Regional Plan survey as a 
nadc, indicating 20 per cent 
n with less than Ra 100 per 
, 44 per cent between 100 and 
3 per cent between 2M) and 500. 
ompaies with the NSS estimate 
e same period, the Important 
nee being that Poona had a 
proportion of families in the 
t bracket than did urban Maha- 
(which is dominated by the 
ce of Bombay).” Given the in- 
1 distress migrants into Poona, 
e absolute stagnation of national 
I per head for most of the quin- 
um 1971-76, We are not likely 
hr out in taking the same dis- 
>n for 1976 as for the late 1960s. 
fter we adopt alternative pro- 
s of income growth, shared 
’ in all income brackets in the 
tse, and omtiibuting relatiw^y 
to the income of the lowest 
t in the other, the average 
being about 2 per cent per 
per annum. This is falily optl- 
ind weights the scale against our 
argument. 

HoUSUNO CaABACISUSlICS 

icullarity of the censuses is that 
luggest a dramatic increase in 
[ dqiatty (persona per census 
between 1961 and 1971 from 
7.3**. A priori plausible plough 
ay look, it implies virtually no 
ilding over the decade, diou^ 
nlpanffaility of dsBnftion bet- 
censuses is alwnvs open td 
Stntistles on' the growth <4 
Its, pertietilaily frqnl 1967 oii> 
together With the record dl 
hthadag- ■ nrhensr's, end dih 
il Flan 'surv^ of 1967 (givtn|| t 
of 5,2 persons per tenement) 
lest that the dedkial grosvth of 


the housing stock, including the 
meanest hutments, must have been at 
least 15 per cent. By 1971 the hut¬ 
ment population was H lakh, about 
17 per cent of the population, with a 
density of 5.2; in so far as hutment 
rrplacemeft is concerned we start 
with a minimum backlog of 30 thou¬ 
sand sub-standard dwellings (on offi¬ 
cial criteria).’* 

With this background how would 
we relate our demographic protections 
to housing requirement? Obviously the 
criteria are arbitrary as far as density 
is concerned. The 1961 census showed 
about 10 per cent households as single¬ 
member and predominantly male, 
falling to about 7 per cent by 1971. 
Household size increased over the de¬ 
cade, the increment being mainly un¬ 
married relations. The unrelated 
household memben numbered less 
than 7 per hundred households, and 
the ratio remained utudunged over 
the decade; by contrast Bombay had 
30 per hundred. The increase In un¬ 
married membera may be due to mar¬ 
ried members moving out of fbeir 
parental homes on the formation of 
families and setting up homes on their 
own (thus enabling farther unmarried 
migrants to join their tsmilies); the 
potential of this process is clear from 
a survey undertaken by one of Um 
authors in the late 1970g — intra- 
urlian moves included some from 
pucca buUdingi to hutmentsi'* In other 
wotds the case of FOona is very much 
one of family formation and family 
migration: this requires some flexibility 
in house alkicatloa — for instance, a 
norm of five persons per single room 
hutment requires provision of more 
than one hutment for every five per¬ 
sons if newly manied coulees are not 
expected to sbet> hutments with other 
couplee, More the formation rtf their 
families. Again, however, we will be 
conservative rind plan laUially for a 
norm of five persons per dwelling. To 
understand fuQy the process of Intra¬ 
urban movement and family formation 
requires much further research. How¬ 
ever, it seems clear that any relevant 


housing strategy most be flexible 
enough to meet ittcrnative demogra¬ 
phic grovrtfa rates and hoosebcM 
structures. 

There is still a belief that an urban 
population can pay about 15 per cant 
of its income towards boosing fin¬ 
ance,** though to be sure the mote 
recent government reports hove taken 
a more modest view (see reference in 
note 17 below). Our lowest income 
populadoo spends about 77 per cent 
of its income on food, the next group 
about 70 per cent. In neither cate 
could the residual reasonably be al¬ 
located to housing In the proportiaas 
implied by 15 per cent. In practice 
the two groups spend 3 per cent and 6 
per cent on rent respectively; a tea- 
sonsblt ceiling might be 5 per cent and 
10 per cent. Subsidised rent implies 
public authority participation, and we 
shall assume for this exercise that the 
State and City authority is l e ap on al blB 
for Itousing fht incremental popnlallaa 
with family income less than Rs 250 a 
month. If the familiet above that level 
pay 15 per cent of their incomes in 
rent, and the return on housiag re¬ 
quired commercially is on avenge 12 
per cent, the implied capital cost is at 
maximum rather less than Rs 5.000 
per unit. This implies a very consider¬ 
able reduction in prescribed building 
standards and the resource cost of 
current commercial technology if the 
private, sector is to manufacture and 
finance homes for families at such a 
relatively low income. However, we 
vrill again initially project public boni- 
ing for families of lees than Rs 250 
alone (i e. initially 64 per cent of aO 
families). 

The Regional Flan Study Croup on 
Housing estimated the cost of sites 
and services, defined to indjode the 
materals but not the labour for a 
slnglc-ruom tenement cmutniction to 
be about Rs 2,(X)0 in the late 1960s, 
say around Rs 2,500 by the early 
1970s; (whether the cost of land aqui- 
sitioD was adequately covered is quite 
unclear). They suggested such schemes 
for families earning below Rs 100 
only, in practice the sites and services 
schemes adopted, on a very I'mited 
basis, in Poona, have incurred per unit 
costa of this magnitude approxhnately: 
the Blbwewadi scheme (a mere 500 
units) worked out at Rs 2,600 per site 
in 1970;** this scheme condsted of 
concrete platforms 10* by 15* and 
communal latrines, bathrooms and 
water-taps. (Hie rent was Rs 15, ie, 
6 per cent of the highest family in¬ 
come we are qoalib’;”! public 
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Data: 

Quia 

Ending 

Quin increase 
in Income 

Per Head 

Family Income Rt<2S0 faathr Income F I 

Distribution (a) Total Pop (b>IiKiemantsl Obtribation 

(Rs per month) - Ouln Inmaaa. Poo Ouln 250-500. 

< 100 100-250 > SKI Increment Re p in 

lU 330-500 FaaUlv laeomi 
fa> Tote] (b) iKreaiwt 
Fop Quin ftp 

Increase laerataei 

MODEL I 









1971 


.20 

.44 .36 


75 




1976 

0 

.20 

.44 .36 1,09,581 (20%) 

1.09,581 

.25 

42,806 

(20«) 

483( 

1981 

.10 

.18 

.40 .42 37,669 (6%) 

99,308 

75 

42306 

(1«%) 

423( 

1986 

.12 

.14 

.37 .49 3.424 (1%) 

87,323 

75 

42,806 

{14%) 

423( 

MODEL 1 

with alteriutive Income 

distribution. Re < 250 from 1981 





1981 

.10 

.18 

.42 61,639 (9%) 

1,02,733 





1986 

.12 

.14 

.40 , 20,547 (3%) 

68,488 





MODEL 1 

witli alternative income 

distribution, Rs 250-500 from 

1981 





1981 

.10 




.23 

18334 

(7%) 

3931 

1986 

.12 




.20 

1,712 

(1%) 

347{ 

MODEL 2 to 1981 








1976 

.10 

.18 

.40 28,010 (4%) 

79,446 





1981 

.12 

.14 

.37 13,441 (2%) 

82,957 






tiott: Flgum in biadoeti «re qnlofiicnnlt] growth rttM. 

Exainple of iggngate ooftlng 1971-76: 1^,581 (model 1, Pop iaoeon with Ri < S50) — 8 (family eixe} 
K 31016 X Rs aeOO E Be 86^,000. 


hoiuing, and IS per cent of the in¬ 
come of the loweet 20 per cent). We 
vrilt take this figure of Rs 2,600 for 
onr cakulitions (nod the reader can 
easily substitute a figure of Rs 2,000 
if desired).” 

AocaaCAra Coara 

Kone of the above reports have ex¬ 
plicitly costed up these schemes in tela- 
tlun to reaouree avSuUdilUty end exist¬ 
ing expenditure on boosing. We wtU do 
this for Poona. We are simply account¬ 
ing for incremental population from 
197] to 1976. In this exercise we will 
ignore the backlog (both existing 

huements and other insanitary or un¬ 
safe housing normalty included in the 
official definition of a slum), in order 
.to show what is needed simply to 
keep up with reqidrements. We use 
the figures for sites and services 

schemes only, and we provide for only 
64 per cent of the Incremental popu¬ 
lation, assuming the sime income 

diitrlbutloo over the period, at an 
average of 5 persons per site. The 
expenditure would total over Rs 5i 
crores (see Table 2). It would use up 
over 2 per cent of average per capita 
income (taking the all-India average 

and the popnilatioo of Poona ai of 
1971), equivalent to about 15 per cent 
of Inveatment, In practice it represents 
13 times the actual public authority 
expenditure on housing in the city over 
the quinquennium.” Let us look ar 
the implicatioos of these indices in 
turn. 

The first index 0 e, 15 per cent of 
Investment) implies that if sites and 
services schemes srere provided for 
the low-income populatioD a propor¬ 


tion of existing investment as large as 
13 per cent would have to be trans¬ 
ferred from other uses (on the basis 
that only 2 per cent of national In¬ 
vestment was allocated to bousing in 
the 4th Plan). Those uses include in¬ 
dustrial investment. Oesrly there is 
much wasteful investment in the eco¬ 
nomy, but even were there not, would 
15 per cent on sites and services alone 
be a reasonable allocation of invest¬ 
ment? We would regard it as question¬ 
able, though smne increase over cur¬ 
rent allocation might well be desirable; 
but ultimately we are hereby making 
a vahie Jndgnient. It seems that more 
empirical work seeds to be done before 
the growth-promoting qualities of low- 
income bousing (including a seif-buJlt 
component) are fully understood. 
However, the benefits in terms of im¬ 
proved bSailth and productivity are 
likely to occur simply if shelter and 
hygiene ate assured, snd neither of 
these implies necessarily more than 
the careful orgaolsation of entirely 
self-built communiUea in urban fas in 
nitai) areas. The econoiuic returns to 
any scheme more costly in terms of 
capital ate likely to be diminish hig. 
Again, if the constfuction industry is 
though to be a catalyst to euhanced 
growth, then it would be better to 
build up industiy than .^construct 
houses; lot a crucial determinant of 
poverty is the low productivity of the 
majority of the uiban populatioa And 
in so far os housing is d)ou|(ht to be a 
useful means of generating employ- 
mem rapidly on a maas scale, then 
this is likely to be more true of lelf- 
buUt schemes, where labour intensity 
will be high. The second index is 


similar but also indicates severe pol 
tical constraint! on increasing tl 
housing budgat in die Ui^t of pe 
pucUce, Hauling idiamas have- bei 
thwarted largely by lengthy lat 
acquisition procednrtt. Private at 
commercia) iaterests are not gtnenl 
served by turalng land over to t| 
poor.” 

To get a precise picture of tl 
longer term implications fot houtiii 
look at the projections Into tbe 198 
(see Table 2). If we aanane growth 
per capita incomes, end hence shift 
proportion of the total (not just i 
crementil) population into tbe to 
income bracket (for which prlva 
housing is assumed to be suppUM 
we reduce the need for public houaii 
quite aubi t ant i ally over time. What 
more, the vacated hooting titet a 
available for the sew entrant! to tl 
lower-income groups (aod rehabUit 
tion schemes are quoted as being le 
costly than original altes and aervic 
schraea). Although maybe fall is 
plausible model for some rapiilly i 
dustrialising-towns in some economli 
we are not vary confidant that it d 
piets the picture in Poonal Suffice 
to aty that) if It did, alMa and aetvic 
sdmiM of faa currant, tee fane l o gy, 
energetlcaUy puttued on a eompreha 
shficalt, woiddbe acanomlcaOy plan: 
ble as a faonalag sohdian by ^ eai 
ISfiOs, and pidiUo leaaunet ooold, in t 
nidc of fane, be patrijr dhreited 
dealing with the backlog of anbatan 
aid hooting, in addition to lehgbiUt 
ting the exiiting hatm an t a. Tbata c 
however, no dgnt that any of fab f 
tricen phoe. 

Our'resemUra on faa validity 






projectloiif itwn flm from the 
at point taken to be auitdale 
iby to the private housing mar- 
H the top 36 per cent of income 
■i, the lower third, paying a 
mounting to 15 per pent of their 
e (representing an annual return 
pital of 12 per cent) would be 
0 afford houses costing at maxl- 
Rs 5,000. That implies a large 
of construction firms into the 
nt bousing market. It is in fact 
west cost structure beyond sites 
:rvlces actually recommended by 
egional Plan.*° That prompts us 
- the cut off lather higher, aay to 
! only the top 11 per cent, earn- 
>re than Rs 500 per month, from 
housing. But then given the 
I distribution of income, average 
I of incomes over time shifts 
tionally very few into the upper 
I in this case. Inclusion of all 
s with less than Rs 500 per 
adds 40 per cent to the public 
! re<]uirement from 1971-76, and 
n 40 per cent and 100 per cent 
net requirement from 1976-81 
ling on the income distribution 
ime (see Table 2, including 
1 alternatives). 

ed only if we take the stagna- 
irojection model and assume 
of incomes, with its conse- 
rate of vacation of recognised 
Its by those moving into com- 
I housing, can we reduce the 
outlay to a manageable size 
shies 1 and 2, model 2). It is 
stressing again that the rural 
I vacated by the urban migrant 
ts cost commensurate with the 
i's low rural productivity: its 
1 cost might be valued at bet- 
quarter and a half of his 
i annual cash and non-cash in- 
Its total cost, including the 
1 value of the family's labour 
itruction, is about equal to his 
I annual income.’* These are 
ms in which one has to be 
Whoever lays down the in- 
tuie and builds the huuaes in 
/, the message is the same: a 
proportion of investment gets 
1 to that use, given conventional 
oroject costs. The ultimate 
I — improved industrial pro- 
y of uD urimn dwellers — .is 

iver, if we are to treat- minimal 
ak a desirable obfective at the 
time lequiring phblic Inter- 
that is politically and econo- 
feasible, and not detrimental 
long-term goal (indeed ideally 


capable (ff promoting ^hat goal in 
som'e degree); what stratagles aia avail¬ 
able? One that lies close to wbat has 
been achieved in practice is this: to 
buiM dwellings for a minority to the 
standards laid down in the various 
public housing schemes intended for 
the lower-income population, and 
when the budget allocation is exhaus¬ 
ted, simply permit (or, as in practice, 
only intermittently challenge) unorga¬ 
nised squatting, without prepared 
sites or services. Twenty years ago 
Gadgil condemned this insistence on 
relatively high standards of construc¬ 
tion in public hous'ng protects as fol¬ 
lows: “it is too costly entirely because 
it sets itself a standard of durability 
and quality of constructhm and ampli¬ 
tude of amenities which . . . the majo¬ 
rity of our city dwellers do not pos¬ 
sess and cannot afford”. Or, a similar 
strategy might be to provide ofliclal 
sites and services for a rather larger 
minority, but still a minority, and 
again having spent ail the budget and 
attention on that group, to turn a blind 
eye on the unorganised squatting of 
the rest. In so far as housing is a de¬ 
sirable current objective, this skewed 
distribution of its provision is unte¬ 
nable.’* Provided there is an alterna¬ 
tive, technically feas'ble, that would 
bring greater benefit to a greater num¬ 
ber of the urban poor today without 
diverting substantial additional re¬ 
sources from the more productive use 
of investment, then there is a case for 
adopting it. To these possibilities wc 
now turn, 

TECBNIfSt, ALTEHNAnVES 

The cheapness of the shelter the 
poor erect for themselves is achieved 
by using simple construction methods, 
mainly with recycled materials to be 
found in the urban environment. Flat¬ 
tened kerosene cans, rejected timbers 
over-burnt bricks arc typical examples. 
Often hutment builders (ail back on 
rural construction materials and me¬ 
thods with which they are famil'ar — 
mud walls and thatch in so far as 
these materials are available in the 
city, it is possible to make innova¬ 
tions in design which make hutments 
safer and more adequate shelters but 
which involve very little additional 
resource use, ahd the resulting impro¬ 
ved indigenous construction requires 
much less resource use than do the 
few instances of 'model' houses spon¬ 
sored by the local authorities (using 
reinforced concrete roof slabs for 
example in Poona). Research has al¬ 
ready been undertaken in this field for 


rural housing:** water-viDofliqi and 
white-washing of walls can render 
them free from maintenance needs 
for five years at only a modest coet, 
while a simple treatment of thatdl 
can prolong the life of the roof. R^ 
search of this kind, however, eeema 
to have been not only on a meagre 
scale to date, but addressed ahnegt 
exclusively to the question of iml 
housing. Whst is not widely apprecia¬ 
ted is that urban bousing could also 
be subject to technological change 
based on adoption and adaptation of 
industrial waste and reject materials, 
in the same manner as thatch, which 
is itself a rural waste material. In 
cities there are a few cases where in¬ 
dividual hutment dwellers have indi¬ 
cated the potential. The parallel with 
rural housing needs stressing. It is 
pure niniantlcism to regnrd rural dwel- 
luigs as acceptable and urban hut¬ 
ments as an eyesore. 

Evidence shows that hutment dwel¬ 
lers attach great importance to the 
provision of basic essential servicea 
— water supply, sanitation, and 
drainage. They seem to cope with 
building a shelter, however rudimen¬ 
tary, for themselves, but have to de¬ 
pend on the local administration for 
the provision of servicea. Qearly the 
importance attached to the provUk» 
of services over dwelling units is cru¬ 
cial and needs to be taken into ac¬ 
count in the formulation of bmiaiag 
programmes.’* However there is 
room here too (or technological inno¬ 
vation,' reducing resource cost aqd 
meeting similar standards of technical 
cilicicncy. For example, aqua privies 
reduce the combined cost of WC and 
sepiic tank by nearly 50 per cent.’* 
Again, a plinth of compounded earth 
and rubble is clearly not so durable 
.ns concrete, but adequate enough for 
the kind of structures we have in 
mind. Indeed there is a limit to the 
durability desirable: changing age and 
family structure as well as income dis¬ 
tribution favour flexibility in the de¬ 
sign nf the housing provided. Layout 
is also subject to innovation in design: 
row housing and dwcilings grouped 
around a central courtyard are featu¬ 
res that would Ixith save vahuble 
space (and this is important since 
land is about half total development 
costs), and create manageable units. 
Outmoded and inappropriate building 
regulations have prevented innova¬ 
tions of this kind. 

It would be hazardous to attempt 
to quantify the effects of these inno¬ 
vations, since half of out message is 
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that moie tedmlcal rewarch needs to 
be done. However, given known 
technologies, eometliing in the region 
o( a SO per cent reduction in conven¬ 
tional sites and services and low in¬ 
come housing costs is probably at¬ 
tainable. That implies sn allocation of 
about S per cent to 6 per cent of the 
investment budget towards housing 
(in our protection above), or about six 
times the amount actually spent by 
the authorities in Poona. 

Clearly a crucial issue is land. With¬ 
out implementation of the Urban 
Land Ceiling Act, and the provision of 
land so acquired for lower-income 
housing, no additional housing is pos¬ 
sible in the planned and orderly man¬ 
ner envisaged in this strategy. In 
addition it may be necessary to ac¬ 
quire areas of marginal quality agri¬ 
cultural land that exist on the out¬ 
skirts of the city. A second crucial 
issue is the local organisation of the 
Inhabitants and the establishment of 
a rapport between the authorities and 
that organisation. The potential for 
such organisation iy well evidenced in 
the recent experience of communities 
of hutment dwellers in Poona itself.'^ 
It should not go utviltserved that such 
activity is in some way a catalyst of 
indigenous enterprise, and arguably a 
vehicle for social change. Working 
within constraints ran promote their 
ultimate removal. 

The point we want to make Is this. 
There ore possible ways of housing 
the inflow of migrants and the natural 
growth of an industrialising cRy like 
Poona. Blit tbrv are mil to lie found 
in any of the conventional methods 
undertaken or suggested at present. 
Continued pursuance of ihe latter 
means eontlnued relegation of a large 
proportion of the city population to 
the worst of environmental conditions. 
The alternative requires continued re¬ 
search, enlightened participation by 
public authorities both in research and 
in the basic planning of enabling mea¬ 
sures for self-help schemes on a com* 
prefieiaice Male, and vigorous imide- 
mentotlon of land acipiisitlon. It la, 
however, the only alternative, given 
the premises from which we start. We 
hope this exercise will at least have 
mode this clear. 
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Finwcing of Growth of Transnational 
Corporations in India, 1956-75 

SiidiR Chieari 

This note analyses the nature a/ financing Of the growth of transnational corporations in India. In 
ticular, aih attempt is made to find otd the relatioe cotdrihutions of foreign and domestic sources. 

The author finds that, in the situation arising out of the overtdl deceleration in the industriai sector: 
■e the mid-sixties, the transnationci corportUions have not only increased their share of total corporate 
js, they have also succeeded in mobilising a greater percentage of domestic sottrees to finance their 
wth. 


ilGS CAPITAL occupies a 
isnt position in the laivate oot- 
s sector in India. In the early 
the share of the foreign branch 
anies and the ‘foreign oonticUed 
oompenies' (1 e, compeniei loco 
■id in India udth foreign equity of 
!r cent or more) in privete ocr- 
) aaka wai about 30 pa cent and 
in the total coiporatc sector 
25 pa cent. Indudlng the ‘oom- 
s indirectly oontrclled fay forelga- 
(i e, the rest of the con^ianies 
g foreign equity) the shares have 
estimated to be'50 per oent and 
;r cent, respectively. Time tiriet 
til also reveals that the Aare of 
haa been incieaiilig signMfcnntiy 
the latter half d the 196(h.f 
main objective in this note is to 
se the nature of financing of the 
th of the transDational ooepon- 
(TNG>) in India. In particular, 
4U try to find out tiie relative con- 
tion of tile foreign and doeaeatie 
.es. 

study the nature of finatiring we 
selected a sample of the SO largest 
m anbaidiaiiee 0 e, cooiianlee in- 
oated in Inttia wUi foreign equHjr 
tr cent or mon) existing on Masoh 
(aee Appendix), The sample is 
inqiartaat than what tills namdicr 
•tea baetaaa it ncooniita for ibmti 
IT cent of die nsMti of all foreigil 
diaries (183 in number). Foreign 
dies in India hawe hew exrtndad 
uM isveatmant diraagh' them ie 
I down not doly idedve^ bat dso 
lately. Ilw growth of fonigB cipl‘ 
'nee the 1950a has inawtisllir taken 
* in dw dynamic sector of menu- 
ning throagh joint stock eoaye idm 


incorporated in India.* Hsoce we con¬ 
centrate on the latter. But foieign- 
controiled firms with foreign equity 
less than 50 per cent have not been 
considaed because of Isdc of data. 
We could not obtain the entire list of 
forcign-oontroUed companies. 

The RBI studies on fiosnees ot 
foreign-cootrolled rupee companies and 
foreign brenchea (which *ppe*r re¬ 
gularly in the RBI Bulletin) do not 
make a distinetkm between foreigil and 
domestic aonrees of fonda and hence 
are not suitable for our purpose. 

Our primary data arc from the 
balance-sheets of the companies.* Ex¬ 
cept fa foreign sources, foreign and 
Indian share capital and internal 
sources, sll otha concepts, for examirie, 
current liabilities, bonus shatee, accu¬ 
mulated depreciation, etc, used in this 
note (see Tables I and 2) have the 
same meanings as in the bslanee sheets. 
The former have been defined as 
fullowB: 

(i) Foreign share capital ex (Total 
share capital — bMus ahares)x K, 
where K is the proportico of 
total ihare capital owned by 
foceigaers ^ 

(U) Indian share oapltal (Total 
shore capital — bonus ihaics) 
X (I-K) 

(iU) Foreigil sourcei • foreign dare 
capital -t- ioreign loans 
(Iv) Internal sourcM m bonus shares 
■F accumulated depiecUtioa -F 
rtaervea. 

Normally, beaides foreign share capital 
and foreign loam, bonni and rcaetvei 
are also induded unda foreign mpitol. 
■ But thii actually shows tiie clstms ef 
the fonigoata over the oaHts of tiie 


company. Reserves are retabied earn¬ 
ings generated from opeiatioos in 
India and honus shares sre capitalised 
reserves. No traosfa of resoonea tslmi 
place from abroad through them. From 
the point of vfew of the objective of 
of our itudy therefore the appiopriate 
criterion for determining whetha a 
particular source of financing ii foreign 
or not appears to be wither it is 
coming from abroad rather than 
whether it is owned by the fonigneia. 
This is not to relegate the o w ner sh ip 
aspect to the background. We are just 
making a distinction between fortiga 
investment on the besis of foreign re¬ 
sources and that on the batia of domna 
tic resnuTces. - 
Accumulsred depredation la an 
aUowaoce made In the acooiBti of tha 
company for the wear and teat of the 
fixed assets. But the distinction between 
replacement and new capital is often 
very vague. Depending on the denwad 
prospects, improvements in technology, 
etc, the worn out machine may not at 
all lie replaced though the smonnt of 
accumula^ depredatioB will still be 
ivailable for finandug growth. Hence 
ive have concentrated on the rmanring 
of gross assets ratiier than net asMtx 
and have connidaed acciannlated depre¬ 
ciation as one of the sources. Accunm- 
btsd depredatioB and reserves (in- 
dudiag bonus shares) are earned is- 
terttally throu^ the opentions of the 
firms and as such are lumped togetba 
unda ‘internal sources'. 

Table I shown tiw natore oi finandog 
of the SO largest subeidiarita of TNOi. 
We have concentrated on tiie changes 
in grass assets during the yeais 1966-75 
ntisa than the gross axMts sA Mgr 
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Task 2 : Ttst or SimnncANcc or 
Somca OF Pimancx of Fifty 
LAKOESr SUHIOIAMlf OF 
Tncs im Inou 



Sources 

KendalTt 

K statistic 

0) Foreign sources 

-73* 

(2) 

Porelin ibait capital 

-83* 

s 

Foref^ loons 
Accnmulated depiecla- 

-23 


tto 

59** 

(3) 

Reserves (including bo¬ 
nus shares) 

27 

(i) 

(7) 

Domestic loans 

-21 

Indian share capital 

-63** 


Current liabilities 

27 

(9) 

Not Bundiy creditom 

37 


M»c(;(l)The null bypotbetk U Ho ; 

Xl(i=l,2.l9|Mme(2ero 

trend) ai OMiut the altenu- 
tive hypotnnii Hi : xi in- 
creaiM or dacreaiei at I in- 
creaiea (trend potitlve or 
negative). 

(2) * and •* tetpectively denote 
1 per cent and S per cent 
levdt of tignificance at which 
the trend can be accepted. 

particultr point of tiino. Tlie relMive 
Importance of the iftenatlve toumt 
baa been expretted at peraenUgei of 
the chunget in grou aaaett. Wo haw 
woihed out the changet in the abtolute 
valuee and the percentagea of the dif¬ 
ferent aoureet of financing for each of 
the nineteen financial years between 
1950 and 1975. The coverage of firma 
for each of theae periods, however, la 
not the same. Ten firma were eatab- 
liahed after 1950 and for right firma 
wu couhl not obtain balance obeati 
right from 1956 thori^ they atarted 
biuinesa earlii-r (see Appendix). 

For the twr-nty year period 1856-75 
as a wliole, we have calculated the 
■veragea of the absolute values of the 
different sources of the nineteen sub- 
periods ami from these the percent¬ 
ages (sec eol 21 of Tulile 1). It is re¬ 
vealed that loreign sources uontributed 
only 5.3 per cent to the growth of the 
TNCs in India during 1956-75 Out ol 
this the major portion hoi come from 
the share capital contribution (4.0 pee 
cent) and the reiiiaintng from foreign 
loans (1.3 per cent). Among the domes¬ 
tic sources, internal sources played the 
dominant part occrmnting for about 50 
per cent of the total funds. Thc‘ con- 
trilnition of Indian slure capital, 3.5 
per cont, did not lag far behind that 
of foreign share capital dining the 
30-year period. The share of the 
domestic loans has been about 14 pot 
cent. It is significant that about 15 pet 
Mnt hai come from sundry crcditois, 
which include the payments due fot 


the goods supplied to the firms. But 
sundry debtors marginslly exceed 
sundry creditors so that the net amount 
K negative (0.4 per cent). 

From the point of view of the 
dynamics of the foreign sector, whst 
Is equally If not man impoctont Is an 
analysis of the time trend of the alter¬ 
native sources. We have used KendaiTs 


K statMlc* to teat the mtore of Oie 
trend of the percentage cattfrlbatton 
of the okenutlve soureea of finindiig 
during the yean 1956-75 The retnlts 
have been summarited in Table 2. 
The hypothesis of the declining impor¬ 
tance of foreign sources taken together 
u well as its major component, nfz, 
foreign share capital con be accepted 


AppcMflx 

lAaoBT Pimr SuMDiAara op TaAioNAnoNAL CoopooATioia in India 
Rankid bv Amen as on Masoi 31,1973 


Rink Name of Firm 


Total Year of 

Amets bcotpoimtioa 
(Rs citMi) in India' 

3 4 


Indian Alumiidum Co 
HinduttanLescr 
Dunlop (India) 

Indian ExplosivH 
Unto Carbide India 
PhUlpi India 
Oueti Keen wniiami 
Brooke Bond India 
Caltex Oil Rofii^ (India)* 

Oenetal Bfactric (S of In^ 

Sieonu India 
Metal Box Co of Indfii 
Motor Industries Co 
Bata India* 

Firestone TVio and Rubber Co of India* 
OUxo Inbmalorlcs (India) 

Alkali and Chemicals Cor^ of India 

Indian Oxygeo 

Goodyear udia 

Asbokl-eiylaad 

Pfixer* 

Cheniicali and FIbics of India 
abaOelgyorindJa* 

Tube InveatoMue of India 
WIMCO 

Astoda t ed Pe n ring Co 
Sandoe (India) ' 

B^yer(la^) 

Lueas-TV9 
Chlorids India 
Britannia BifcuitsCo 
Tinplate Co of India 
Tribeni Tissoef 
Oodftey Fhilipe IndU 
nury and Co 
Cyanamld India 
Asbestos Cement* 

Colgate PobnoliVB (India) 

Ikxxl gnxHaHtliw 
Otlf Elevator Co (India)* 

Stndvik Asia 
Gramophone Co of India 
EuUifa Blsctric Co of India 
laondia) 

lommatiooal Computers andia)* 

RecUtt and Cohnan of India 
Hindustan Fecodo 
Seu Oo% 

Hindustan FUklngton Olau Worlu 
Avery India 


90.40 
79.17 

75.49 
fiS.fiS 
55.84 
55:80 
54.53 
41.94 

40.27 
39.23 
36.51 

36.49 

33.61 

33.27 

30.56 
29.69 
24.86 

24.61 
22.01 
21.01 

20.57 
20.11 
20.07 
19.91 
18.56 

17.41 
14.98 
14.46 
14.31 
12.97 
12.79 
12.05 
11.96 
11.68 
11.38 
10.00 

10.28 
9.85 
9.83 

9.63 
9.47 
9.33 
9.32 
8.39 

7.63 
7.51 
7.50 
7.24 
7.16 
7.10 


1938 

1933 

1936 
1953 

1934 

1930 

1931 
1912 
1955 
1911 

1957 

1933 
1951 
1931 

1939 
1924 

1937 

1935 
1937 

1948 
1930 
1961 
1947 

1949 
1923 
1961 
1947 

1958 
1961 
1947 
1918 

1920 

1946 

1951 
1928 

1947 

1934 
1937 

1959 

1950 

1960 

1946 
1957 

1921 

1952 

1951 

1964 

1965 
1951 

1947 


Ab/e.- Exent for the eight componiei denoted by oiterieks and the ten cemponKs 
cstobliated after 1956 as ibown abovein Col 4, tlw data Dor oU other oensaM 
have been Gooideced in Table 1 for each of the peon between 1956 and 1973 
Soma: rvirtiTglad from “Indian Subeidiariei of Poe«lnnCo ngan i « aMon 31.3.197^1 
Reoearch and Statistics Divtsion, Departmeot of Company AfiUrt OOi. 
1977 ( mi meographed) 
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!• futiiticilly figalflcut leval of 1 
cent. Tbe poiltiwe tiMd foi acoor 
itad deprnctotioD ind tbs iMgativn 
i far Indian ahare capital can be 
ited at 5 per cent level <if ilgnl- 
ce. 2en> trend for the net of the 
:xt, 'however, cannot be reiected 
at 10 per cent level of signifl- 
e. 

la now widely acKCpted that the 
of growth of induattiol prodoction 
ndia started deW»irating arOond 
middle of the lOOOh in sharp con- 
to its performance during the 
rd immediately preceding it.' In 
inns (22) and (23) of Table 1 we 
compiited the averages of the 
native aourcas, ' sep$atdy for die 
time periods 1036-65 and 196S-7S. 
find that the nae of the foreign 
ees declined drastically from 12,4 
cent diuing 1036-65 to 3 per cent 
ng 1065-75. Thus, in the sltoatlaa 
ng out of the oveiall deceleration 
he industrial sector, the TNCs 
not only increased their share oi 
corporate sales,* they have also 
eeded In moblUslng a greater per- 
age of domestic sources to finance 
f growth. 

I contirast to Its performanca te- 
ling the ingiort of financial tapllalf 
import of capital goods — both 


fixed and drcuhding —by the TNGs hai 
not been raeigre. They do depend to e 
large extent on foreign sourcea for the 
supply of machinery, intennedlate 
goods, etc, but do not, as a nhole, 
.anenge fpr the foreign, exdiange to 
cover tb^ costs. As the Reserve Bank 
of India ftudlea on foieign coUaboraiion 
sho^v, firma with foreign equity pertl- 
uipatnn (both greater dian and kae 
than 50 per cent) have taltm out more 
foreign exchange in the form of 
dividends, interest payments, royalties, 
other teohnical fees and Imports than 
they have brought in through import 
of foreign capital, foreign loans and 
export!. The net outflow during the 
ten year period 1060-70 amounted to 
about Bs 934 crores.* The declining 
importance of foreign aourcet in the 
financing of the growth of the TNCs 
Implies that die trend of foreign ex¬ 
change teakoge is likely to intensify 
over time, other things (fiir instance, 
impart intensity, royalty rate) remain¬ 
ing the asme. 

Notes 

[An earlier version of the paper was 
presented at the Eighteenth All-India 
Econometric Conference, Srinagar, in 
May 1979. The author is grateful to 
N K Chandra for many suggestions 


and comments, to L Shridhonn foe 
discussions and to Kanad Chose and 
D Choudhury for help in ooniiectloa 
with the conqiuter work.] 

INK Chandra, “Role of Foreign 
Capital in India", Social Soe^ 
fist. Number 57, 1977, 

2 Sec "India's Intemational Invest¬ 
ment Position", Raserur BanA 
uf India Bulletin (various issues). 

3 The data have been collected from 
the following sources; Balance 
.Slieet latiriiry of the Research 
and Statistics Uivlsiuii, Depart¬ 
ment of Coiniiany Affairs, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi; Office 
of the Hemslrar of Cempanies, 
West Bengal and Maharashtra and 
the Boinliay Stock Exchange 
Lilirary. We are grateful to the 
aliove mentioned organisations and 
fur financial assistance to ttbe 
Centre for Management and 
Development Studies of the Indisn 
Institute of Management, Calcutta, 

4 For the pnxnlure tor KendoU'x Don. 
parametric test, see M Hollander 
and D Wolfe, “Non-Parometrlrc 
Statistical Methods", 1973, psges 
185-92. 

5 For sUtistical evidence, see V N 
Reddy, “Growth Rates’, tamo- 
mic and Politicat Weekly, May 13, 
1978. 

B N K Chandra, op cit, 

7 Retained earnings valued at Rs 164 
cmres have lieen excluded from 
the amount of import of foedm) 
capital for reasons explained in the 
text. 
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Studies on Indian women genenUly assume that better educational and emidoyment opportunities 
e fundamental to any improvement in the status of women. There is, however, little objective basis 
' warrant sudi an assumption; for one thing, womsn in rural areas as wM as urban women from eco- 
miically weaker sections have always laboured hard, and yet their ^us has ciways been low. 

This paper briefly surveys the dominant trends in the employment of working women in India 
\d argues that what is called for is a new orientation of the research into the question of working 
omen. Since sex-rdated attributes are rooted in social structure, the contention of the paper is that 
udies of women in India have to be more contextual than has been traditionally the case, if diey are 
be rdevant. 

bUC debate on the question of 
ality between the sexes usually 
ds to centre on questions of educa- 
1 snd employment for women. Ex- 
Is on women’s studies *s well u 
nen themselves have often been 
Be to take the view that the ques- 
I of thdr education and employ- 
it 'is fuDdamen’.al to their enjoy- 
it of equality and status. Under- 
ig much of this clamour for better 
Ployiiient opponunlUei for tdlica- 


ted women is the assumption that 
employment gives a woman earning 
capacity which in turn enhances her 
totisi itatua, 

.There is little obfective basis to 
warrant such an assumption. For one 
thing, we know that women in rural 
Ind'ia, oa indeed women in all agra¬ 
rian societies, have always worked and 
have been an integral part of the 
houiehold economy, handling the 
more tedious and laborious jobs. Si¬ 


milarly, urban women of lower strata 
too have bad to work to supplement 
the family income. However, their 
status has always been low. Further- 
mote, there is a possibility that oppor¬ 
tunities for work, earning capacity, 
etc, may be influenced by their social 
position rather than influence their 
status. 

It is be.vond the scope of this paper 
to undertake any detailed treatment of 
the pattemsr of employment of edacti- 
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amta or aaalyM the dogroo o( 
lie indepuiilaico anfoyod by 
Evn if meh in imlyiii were to 
nnpted, the diti reqoired for ■ 
igtnl analysli to be nndertiken 
t not ivailible. Our aim in thii 
ii tbree-fbld. Pint, we briefly 
the dominant trendi in the em- 
.Dt of working women u re- 
by the availible uatiftics and 
iocial reieareh. Second, basliig 
ea on an analysia ol theae 
we reBect on certain isiues 
are suggcated by them and con- 
tly require attention of reiear- 
particuiarly the aociologliti. 
while arguing for a need for 
itic atudiea on vromen, we ont- 
e penpeethre which ia likely to 
ute to a better underttandlng 
jdng women.' Out aim, in other 
ia not to diacoii the problem 
ployment in itielf, but merely 
cate certain reaearcb areas and 
ertain queitiona of approach 
may help ua understand trends 
rocesaca in the employment of 
x>Dir women workers. 

>en of the upper and middle 
were traditionally denied accesa 
icatlon along with all Other 
women. Over the years, how- 
thia sitiaatioa is undergoing a 
od 'gradual change. The change 
me about as a result of several 
: (i) the wave of aodal reform 
vept the ommtry during the last 
cades of BritUh rule, (li) the po- 
if the government to promote 
y for all, and (iii) industiialisa- 
However, the impact of these 
has neither been uniform nor 
e for all categories of women, 
example. industrUliaation and 
logical development have 
dy affected the opportu- 
for women of the lower 
in the urban areas and of pea- 
omen in the rural areas (Bhafty 
utty, 1976< Beteille, 1976; Gov- 
U of India, 1975). Nevertheless, 
ave created conditloni for the 
meat of goals for women of the 
and middle strata and Introdu- 
un to education and ioba.' Their 
ent in Ughet education haa 
onaideiablyi the rate of growth 
iometimas higher than that for 
-'or i n stance, the annual rate of 
in higher education for both 
id women was 10.88 in 1064-85 
19 in 1970-71; bnt for women it 
uch higher then this avetaga in 
mts (14.00 in 1084-88 and 11.43 
>■71 IS aialaat 930 tad 7M for 
I thtaa yaarsX Kowavar, the in- 


creeae ia the proportion orf woman to 
men baa been marginal, from 27,2 pet 
cent in 1965-66 to 2SJ per. cant bi 
1970-71 and to 33.1 per cent in 1975- 
76. 

TneNDs IN Womxn's EiarumoNT 

A perusal of tbe statiatiea suggests 
several broad treads in the employ¬ 
ment of women in wh^te-oolier oecn- 
pationa. These may be aummariacd 
as foUowa. 

(i) Ona of . the most noticeable 
trends in women's empfoyment is that 
they tend to cluster in a few occupa¬ 
tions: teaching, nursing, "clerical and 
related jobs. For instance,’'the highest 
proportion of employed women ere 
teachers (74.7 per cent of them in 
1966). Their percentage distribution in 
this and other professions in 1966 was 
Teacben, 74.70; Nurses, 7.10; Cletia, 
11.80: Typists, 1.70; Physicians. I.OO 
and Other Professions 2.45 (Bhatty 
and Bhatty, 1971: 50). Further 
th's cinstertng tendency has in¬ 
creased over the years so tlist a 
larger proportion of employed women 
today are found in teeeUng and cleri¬ 
cal jobs (Governmem of India, 1975; 
209; Bhatty and Bhatty, 1971:49), 

(ii) Women are eluatered either in 
low status occupa.ions or is the low¬ 
est rungs of the prestigious profes¬ 
sions.’ For instance, most of the wo¬ 
men teachers ere ooncentreted in 
school teaching. According to the 
figures compiled by the Committee 
on the Status of Women, 71 per cent 
of women teachers were primary 
school teachers and 21 per cent were 
in secondiry schools (Covemment of 
Indie, 1975; 206). Very few are teach¬ 
ing in colleges and fewer stiB in the 
universities. 

Again, their proportion in the high¬ 
er professlaiis, namely, medicine and 
other male dominated professions ia 
very low. The report of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Status of Womta (Govera- 
ment of ladia, 1975; 206) ^ves tbe 
following figures (percentages) of the 
employment of women ou-e-ots men 
in selected occupatloas: Physicians and 
Surgeons 7.10; lawyers* 1.^; Teachers 
30.0; Nursing 72.20 sod Scicntlsti 
18.90, 

(iil) Women receive lower salaries 
than men. According to the Survey of 
Scientific snd Technical Persoanel, 
(1971 Census. SpecUl taUs *0’) wo¬ 
men earn lower saUries ffkan men des¬ 
pite slmilBr qualificitioos. Further, 
jnenv women men am employed 
in the private sector and a Urge pro- 


portioa of them are primary and mid- 
dU school teachers (Government of 
IndU. 1975:205). 

(iv) There U decline in the repre¬ 
sentation of. women in certain occupa- 
dona — rather, in ahnost til occupa¬ 
tions, This decline may either be in 
their proportion to men or in absolute 
Dumbers as well. The Repon of the 
Committee on the Status of Women 
(1975) focused on this alarming trend 
(See also Mitra, 1879; Latetf, 1877). 
For instance, the repiesentadon of 
women even in the so-called female 
dominated professions such si teach¬ 
ing. nursing and medidne registered a 
decline. For instance, tile proportion 
of women teachers declined from 26.1 
per cent in 1965-66 to 18.2 per cent 
in 1970-71, The number of women in 
administrative, executive and mana¬ 
gerial work also registered a down¬ 
ward trend. For instance, the Com¬ 
mittee on the Status of Women reports 
that the proportion of such women to 
total workers decreased from 3.3 per 
cent in I960 to 2.5 per cent in 1968. 
The decline in administrative services 
has been most tubstential. from 
10,351 in 1963 to 6.237 in 1966. 
There has been t decrease in the num¬ 
ber of en^neers too; for instance, 
tbe number of women engineers, 
which was 314 in 1963-64, rose to 
1,140 in 1969-70 and then came down 
to 994 in 1971-72 (Bhatty and Bbatly, 
1971: 50). 

In medicine, the drop in tbe num¬ 
ber as well as proportion of women 
has been sharp and is aUrmlng.* Ac¬ 
cording to tbe date' available from the 
Indian Medical Council, there were 
89.17 women graduates and licentia¬ 
tes per hundred men graduates and 
licentiates in 1965, This figure declined 
to 23.7 in 1976. in other words, while 
there were 47,1 per cent women and 
52.9 per cent men medical graduates 
and licentiates in 1965, the corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1976 were 19.2 
and 80.8 per cent respectively. More¬ 
over, there is a substantial decline in 
tbe number of women medical gra-, 
dilates end liceittUtes from 86,644 in 
1965 to 42.872 in 1976. Unlike engi¬ 
neering. where decrease in the num¬ 
ber of women engineers may be ex¬ 
plained as part of the general trend. 
It is not so in medicine since the cor¬ 
responding figure for men went up 
from 97,165 In 1965 to 1,80,515 in 
1976. 

(v) The pr o portion of highly educa¬ 
ted end pt o fi Si ionelly tttlned unem¬ 
ployed wamaa b birly substantial. Ac¬ 
cording to the survey of Degree Hold- 
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en and Technical Personnel (1971 
;>nstu: Special Table GV-G XU, Part 
VU (11) Series I — India) neorljr 22.12 
per cent women were self-unemploy¬ 
ed as compared to l.tl par cent of 
imilarly qualified men.' Again, the 
19fil census also reported that the 
proportion of unemployed nurses and 
Joctors was substantial 1 e, 12.5 per 
rent and 11.7 per cent respectively 
(Bhatty and Bhatty, 1971 : 58). More¬ 
over, it is also reported that most pf 
them are married. 

The reasons given for the high rate 
of unemployment, or what has been 
termed as 'voluntary' unemployment, 
among women are (a) domestic respon¬ 
sibilities and (b) preference (or not 
seeking employment when it is not 
necessary. 

lastTES ANU ExPIJlNATraNS 

These trends in the employment of 
vomen in white-collar occupationa 
and professions suggest certain gene¬ 
ral issues which need to be focused 
>n in the sociological study of women, 
iome issues can be clearly identified. 

Firstly, the tendency for women to 
cluster in a few low-paid and tow- 
status occupations is a reflection of 
the limited employment opportunities 
open .to women. There is need to in¬ 
vestigate whether this constraint on 
women is due to their preferences, 
lack of career orientation and com¬ 
mitment or the discriminatory practi- 
xs and recruitment policies followed 
oy employees in the public and private 
ectors. An ILO Report mentions that 
white formal discriminat'ion is tending 
.0 disappear, informal policies and 
.rrgctices continue to persist (Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1975 : 214), It seems 
hat the increase in the general level 
3f education of women or efforts at 
equality have not led to greater em- 
rloyment among women. 

The explanations'given for wq- 
nen's concentration in teaching it that 
,1) it involves handling children and fits 
in with their traditional role and (2) 
'hat it does not involve contact with 
men.* But these factors explain only 
Jieir presence in teaching but not 
'n clerical work where both these con¬ 
ditions are absent.' In nursing too, the 
Irst condition It partly met while the 
second is absent. Our contention is 
that there is need to explore (1) whe¬ 
ther these tendencies to cluster are a 
rplleetion of their preferences; (ii) whe- 
'her the structure of opportunity Inhl- 
jits their entry into other professions; 
;ili) whetiwr the oft-repeat»d m^lM- 
dou of lack of career-orientation 


and/pereottat pr e f e r ences should dot 
be taken as given; and (iv) whether 
they arh concentrated in lobs where 
promotion opportunltiet are rare. 

These questions will alto be relevant' 
for those who are unemployed. 

It it true that a Urge number of 
highly edneated, even professionally 
trained, women remain unemployed 
voluntarily or otherwise. What it 
necessary it an Investigation into the 
validity oi the oft-repeated ‘expUna- 
tlons* for the unemployment of such 
women or for their clustering in low- 
paid- and low-status jobs. The expla¬ 
nations advanced are thgt they are 
voluntarily unemployed, t^t they lack 
career commitment and career orient, 
tation. Careful researches should be'^ 
undertaken on the recruitment and 
promotloo policies of various organi¬ 
sations and the structure of opportu¬ 
nities and its inhibiting effect on the 
entry of women. For instance, the 
relevant questions in their context are: 
How far la their unemployment 'volun- 
taiy'7 Would they refuse to work 
under all circumstances? If conditions 
of, emjdoyment were to change, would 
they still reftise to work? Is it likely 
that women are not aware of the ex¬ 
panding structure of opportunities? 

-The data reUting to their decline 
in certain professions, particularly in 
medicine, explodes the myth that edu¬ 
cated Indian women are doing very 
well in employment.* Out data show 
that their represnntatioa in compari¬ 
son to men has decreased Over the 
years. It seems that the increase in 
the general level of education or 
efforts at equality among women hare 
not led to greater employment among 
them (tateef, 1977). 

Access to education and employment 
reflects only formal equality or parity 
and is a very superficial index of 
women's status. However, statistics 
relating to declining trends of women 
in various occupations indicate that 
women are not achieving even this 
formal equality, 'There is need to 
verify the importanoa attached to edu- 
cation and employment of women ai 
indicators of changa in their status 
through mlcro-stndiea. Further, there 
is aiei to. dtfnk earning-capacity 
from economic indepesdent^, parti¬ 
cularly In our country, where peasant 
women and women of lower strata in 
the urban areas have always been 
earning but do not enjoy economic 
independenoe and the rdated high 
statna. It would be Interesting to 
compare their atatna, thair parcep- 
tioos and aetf-lmigwi vrith non-work- 





ing wivaa, t point we shall taka qp 
latv,. 

Studiei on waddng women ahow 
that, altbongh educatioii and amplegr- 
ment have ptopellsd many woaMn opt 
of the domotic apbege, it bu not 
brought' about radical changes in lo- 
detai attitudes particularly those of 
men (Mies, ’1973). The traditional 
norma relating to femiifine and nias- 
cnline behaviour continna to petaiat.* 
Again, the attitudes of husbands, wives 
and parents are marked by amUva- 
lance. (Goldstein, 1975; Ka^, 1971; 

KaU Rani, 1976; Mehta, 1975). This 
itandable aince this la a tran- 
However, the net efl^ 
r^d^t woiking women expe- 
role-confllct. They find it 
‘'combine the dual rolee of 
fe and mother on the one 
and that of a working woman on 
the other. What has really taken place 
ia marely 'role-extension'' or role-ex¬ 
pansion, with hardly any modification 
or redefinition of the rolea of others 
with whom they intetact. Thii 'role-ax- 
tension' creates strain and tensioq in 
the lives of working women. It is 
our contention that t^ rde-conflict is 
due more to the lack of change in the 
attitudes and role-expectations of 
others rather than in their own role- 
perceptiona and attitudes. Neverthe- 
leia, there are some women who enjoy 
their work, seU-assertion and indepm- 
dence.** Their role-perceptions tave 
changed while the sodo-cnlturel forcee 
and attitudes exerdie a constraining 
influence on thenu More specifically 
focused Studies should be undertaken 
to isolate the drcumatances tmder 
which some women begin to seek, per¬ 
sonal satisfaction and the ways in 
which they try to overcome barriers 
to their self-aaaeitioD and indepen- 

Studies no these aipecta are necas- 
saiy for arriving at aolutlone and po¬ 
licy decisions regarding -women'a edu¬ 
cation and employment. 

' SOKB COMCMtaiCMB 
' It IS mOt contentiem that eex-related 
attributes are rooted in tba soda] 
structure. Our submission, tberefort, 
is that we must undertake contextail 
studiei of women encompassing a 
comprehtnaive and integtatad approadi 
than has ^aditionaliy bem the caae. .. 
So far, moat studiM cm womeo axdude 
tba omeU lodal. and' cultnrd vaiia- 
Ues.** Studtea of women wlt^ their 
■pacific eadal centaat will peinf out 
vaitatieoe in p tti tnd w, aptitudH, rola^ 
/■xpaetatiou and patovtiona (Gcivergr 
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€t ladli. BeteOla, 1975; 

1975: 197«). 

S>co iXl , tlia unit nf naeaich uialy- 
■If In tnon itatflw t(> tir bat bMn the 
•roam. TJiii ihoold not be (o.‘ Studia 
on worUni eromen fhould indude 
■an Of well at other women —' die 
tether, the hni^and, the emplojrer, the 
nother rod the mother-in-law. Tbua, 
hare la need to aUft the focui from 
ene aez to the relationehip between 
ha taro add alio from tbe individual 
u> her idatioUthlp within the family.'' 
While queitlaainf the aicumptlon* of 
■rlier lesearehei and the popular 
itereotTpa. women social adentitti 
ihould not replicate the mistakes of 
nale social scientists whom they often 
»itielse for preieatiog a Uased and 
nale-oriented view and substitute a 
bmale-Ofientsd view in its place. 
Analyses should seek to understand 
roman’s status through a focus on tbe 
Ualectical relationhip between tbe two 
lex groups (Rogers, 1978: 1<2). 

There is urgent 'need to uncover 
lidden discrimination against women 
rhether in the family or at school 
tr in the etdployment sector. Both 
itdtudinal as wdl as behavioural stu- 
lies vdn be crucial here. The focus 
hould be on the people close to 
vomen. One may dad that eventually 
lot one, but many persons turn out 
o be crucial. Here, the role of women 
n contribntlnii to change should be 
mderscored. 

It has been my experience that 
vomen obstruct the path of women 
nore than men (see Nandy, 1976:129; 
Uesmaa, 1975: 148; Harris, 1975:184). 
t Is these women, whether they are 
nothera-in-law or the colleagues, whe- 
her they are working or non-working, 
vho are the biggest stumbling blocks 
n the advancement Of women towards 
'*juige in ditlr traditional roles. One 
mplanation may be that their sodali- 
ation la so thorongh that they are not 
roly relnctant to change their roles 
int ..arc equally uawflling to allow 
ithera to chgnBS their rtdes. .This 
leeda Investigation. 

Comparative studies of working and 
len-wotldnf women, wives add 
nothers, at diflerent stages td their 
Ift-cydM should aiao be undertaken 
in^ age and madtal status datsrmiiM 
vheidier or not a‘woman Ig likely to 
VDliin outside te heme and what )ob4 
ihe -li Ukely to bold. For instroce, 
itndbe ihoiM undertaken of thpce 
eqoen who btive no'ehOdren, thoee 
eheee chOdns.im vieig young and 
vhoae chSdten' are not yet of ddidDl- 
lolng age, rod thoee whcee chUdian 


IN gtosnimp rod eetdsd in Ufa. Oni 
co n ten tio n li tiiat tbe nde patueptioni, 
self- tmi g f i - and role-cxpectatloos of 
women vary not only according to 
whether thv an workiag not but 
also according to whether they have 
childrsn end if so, of what, egs, etc, 
i e, according to family responsibili¬ 
ties. Further, while most worldni 
women undergo rolb-conflict and are 
not satlsBed with dual roles, tbe non¬ 
working wives may also not be satis¬ 
fied with their roles, since they look 
upon working women as their models.'* 
Our contentiou is that they may aspira 
to tbe same rtde and want to have 
independent lives.' 

So for, work In our society U assum¬ 
ed to be a man's right, but merely a 
privflege granted to a woman, A 
woman is sodally valuable only as a 
wife or Os a mother, and la dysfunc¬ 
tional at a widow, considered fit only 
to die. She ig held respmilhlt for 
the death of her husband — a male, 
and a perpetnator of the kin-group — 
and is therefore, stigmatised, and 
meted out cruel treatment. A spinster, 
on the other hand, is a non-entity. 
Until work becomes women’s right, 
they win continue to be discriminated 
against in employment and arguments 
that women foke up {obt meant for 
men wQl continue to be heard (Harris, 
1975). 

Thus, any, change in the perceptions 
of men and women relating to women’s 
work win entail change in their roles 
or role redefinition. Studies need to 
be undertaken to denKuistrate how far 
men and women around the working 
women have modified thdr roles? If 
they have, what are their attitudes? Do 
they look upon it as a responsibility 
to be shand with their, wlvet or as a 
privilege granted to their wives or 
danghters-in-Iaw? What are the stres¬ 
ses and strains in such femilias? 

An aspect of working women’s lives 
that hat been neglected so far but is 
intimately linked to role-conflict, or 
rather flows from it, is that ol 'status- 
dissonanee’. Quite a few women, par¬ 
ticularly tbote in the higher profes- 
tions, have two sets of statuses—one 
which they derive from their parental 
family, if they ate unmarried, or from 
the status of tbe husband, if they are 
married, and the other which they 
dative from their occupetioei. If these 
itattneg an not similar, tiien this may 
create status dissonance intensify 

role-canfllet. Again, HmOi s I 

status is. also Jikely to lltan tiie atti- 
tndw ef their mnployeN and ooUca- 
guet, thvtv of mendtment and 
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promotion, etc. Working women share 
this trait with tbe Scheduled Castes 
on whom studies on these lines have 
been undertaken.'* 

FiniUy, we should realise that de¬ 
mands for part-time employment, for 
creches, for. curricular reform, equal 
representation .in educatjon end em¬ 
ployment, etc, are all demands within 
the existing system and do not imply 
that the system should change. In this 
reqiect, the women’s movement shows 
a remarkable similarity to the move¬ 
ment for aodal uplift among the Sche¬ 
duled Castes, among whom or, rather,, 
for whom too, change Is being sought 
to be introduced within the existing 
system. All these demands wi)! help 
achieve formal equity for some while 
leaving the large, majority of women 
unaffected. It Is because of this that 
there is hardly any change in societal 
attitudes since the social institutions 
and norma from which they emanate 
are not questioned. That is why 
woman’s rde has only expanded or 
has been extended and there is haidly 
ajty change in the corresponding roles 
of others, 

A time may come when tbe drive 
to assert herself and be an individual 
will pngh more and more women to 
work. At tbe same time, support 
fram mother or mother-in-law or from 
tbe domestic servant my not be 
available. Thao womeo ddy not be 
satisfied with role cxtetuioil- And the 
hnsbands may not havg merdy to mo¬ 
dify hot to change, if.-Mt icetnicture 
or redefine, their rdes, Unba the 
sexual division of labour vrithln the 
fomily and the relative prestige attach¬ 
ed to varied tasks changes, the statu 
of women will not change. Till then, 
women will cpntinne to occupy low- 
stahu, low-paid and unskilled jobs. 
The restructuring ot roles, if and when 
it comes, will follow systemic changes 
of a fundamental nature. Sooner or 
later women and those who are inte¬ 
rested in improving their social status 
win have to ask themselves whether 
they are going to be satisfied to reek 
change within the existing system 
alone (Mies, 1973). 

Natn 

[This paper was presented at a Work¬ 
shop on *Comparative Education' held 
at tbe Zakir Husain Centre for Edu¬ 
cational Studies, Schod of Sociil Sci¬ 
ences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, March 19-22, 1979. I am 
grateful to my students, jayshies Va- 
sudevan and R P Jaiswal, for contri- 
buting to my understanding of the 
snbfoct and for miking evailabis acme 




.of the (Utistiet ctdlected by them for 
their M Phil dinertatioiu.] 

1 For a receot ruiune of womeo'f 
•tudtei in Indiai aee Mazumdar and 
Sharma (1979); and for women’s 
movement in India, see Everett 
(1979). 

2 It is this tiny minority of educa¬ 
ted working women, the women 
in the professions, whd have pos¬ 
ed the ‘woman problem' and the 
‘woman question’, and have high- 
lifted tlu need for women’s stu¬ 
dies, 

3 David Riesman (I97S:llS9) puts it 
very aptly when he says the fol¬ 
lowing about the American wo¬ 
men: “The rule is a simple one: 
the higher, the fewer .... (3oce 
I hey qualify, the higber-the-fewer 
rule continues to apply; the high¬ 
er in terms of rank, salary, pres¬ 
tige, or responsibility, the fewer 
the number of women to be 
found". 

4 This raises doubts about the re- 
liabtlity of the data. The Indian 
Medical Council from where -Jay- 
shree Vasudevan obtained the 
data could not provide any satis¬ 
factory explanation for this trend. 

5 This category includes those who 
are unemployed and are not seek¬ 
ing fobs. They are called self-un¬ 
employed or voluntarily unemploy¬ 
ed. The same Table ^ves figures 
for those men and women who 
are unemployed and are seeking 
fobs. Their percenuge Is 11.71 
and 19.51 respectively. One finds 
a disparity here too. 

6 For elabtmtion of this point, see 
Covernmem of India (19751, Va¬ 
sudevan (1979), laiswal (1979), 
and Bhatty and Bhatly (1976). 

7 The Committee on the Status of 

WonMn gives figures on the parti¬ 
cipation of women in the services 
and professions in the organised 
sector. According to the Com¬ 
mittee’s report, the only occupa¬ 
tion in this class to have register¬ 
ed an increase was the category of 
clerical and related jobs. The pro¬ 
portion of women in relation to 
men increased from 4.5 per cent 
to 7.5 per cent. Studies on work¬ 
ing women do not give any rea¬ 
sons for the preference of wo¬ 
men for clerical and related 

)obs. There may be several 
reasons lor this preference. 
For one thing, this prefer¬ 

ence may be due to the fact that 
clerical and related jobs either do 
not require any training or a long 
period of training on full-time 

bas s as happens to be true of 
school teaching. Again, high or 
medium academic performance is 
not a pre-requisite for entry into 
these lobs as la the case with 

teacher’s training institutes. 
Therefore, girls from somewhat 
noorer Immes and those with a 
K>w ftcadfioiic perfonnance may 
find It easier to go Iri for clerical 
and relgted fobs. Again, nnitke 


•dual teaching, these jobt do not 
demand Investment of time b^ond 
office hours'piepcration of leetu- 
Or Correction of home work 
“One by pupUs or involvement 
with perents of ohlldxen. (I am 
Mteful to Sarolini Vaahneya. 
Principal, MahiU College, ttsoy 
ras Hindu University, for oflering 
on the subject on 
cnc basis of a survey she makes 
girl students in her col- 

* hSS; of eaplaining the sharp 
decline In the proportion of wo¬ 
men doctor, would be to relate 
It to enrolment and see whether 
a smilar decline has occurred 
t^m. However, the cones- 
ponding figures for enrolment in 
9!®*““ *7 P*r cent in 1965- 
W snd 18,2 per cent in. 1975-76. 
Thus, though there was a decline 
in enrolment, ft was not very 
^rp (see Vasudevan, 1979). 

9 Harris (1975) explains that’ these 
stereotypes art used to discourage 
wmnen graduate students In the 

V ‘-‘19!^.“^'' P**"- See also 
Kapur (1971), and Mehta (1975) 
for persistence of these stereo- 
■ types. 

10 On this, see Ahmad fforthcoming), 
Goldstein 11972), Kapur (1971). 
and Mehta (1975). 

11 For a more detailed treatment of 
this point, see Ahmad (forthcom¬ 
ing). Possible exceptions In this 

are Kele Rani (1976), 
Coldatein (1972) and Hate ( 1969 ). 

12 Goldstein (1972) has attempted to 
elicit opinions of family members 
and relatives about work: but she 
fails to provide a comprehensive 
and integrated picture. 

13 Hate (1969: 243-44) compared 
non-working women with working 
women and found that more 
working women were satisfied. 

14 See for example, Isaacs (1969). 
Patwardhan (1975), Saberwal 
(1977). 
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Tlie Fourth Actor 

THE lataUty and coaat t t u tteaa l lty <A Preaidaat Sujiva Raddy'a dodaion to 
diaaotea tlia Lok Sabha and order freah eiactioiu wiU continue to be debated 
for long. Given tbe natora of the iiauea involved — and with conatltutional 
experta u ready to defend tiie Preddant’a action aa to condemn It — tbe 
controveny over the Preaident’a action can never be reiolved. 

Wbat, however, one baa to h>ok for in the Preaident's action ii not narrow 
legality and conatitutionality bat ita iwlitical meaning. Perhaps the Preaidem 
had no choice but to abide by the ’advice* tendered to him by tbe Prlnie 
Miniater; but in spelling out the process t^r wUch the President arrived et 
tbe dedaion the Rasbtrapeti Bhaven communique not merely mentions the 
"advice” of the cabinet, but also the "consultations” the President bad with 
"leadera of various political parties, constitutional and legal experts”. In 
other words, tbe President arrived at his dedaion by a route quite independent 
of the one charted out for hia benefit by Chiran Singh. 

On the face of it. It is difflcult not to sympathise with the predicament 
of Sanfiva Reddy. After the comeuppance dished out to Charan Singh by 
Indira Gandhi ao soon after helping him to overthrow the Morarfi Dcaai 
government, any assurances of support on her part to other aspirants for 
prime mlniatersliip could not have been taken into account in assessing the 
capidty of different comUnatlons to ensure a stable administration. 

The leaders of the ]anata party have naturally seen the events of the last 
few days as being deliberately so structured that their uKimate outcome has 
had to be the dissolution of the Lok Sabha, and the consequent frustrating 
of the attempts of Jagjivan Ram to become the Prime Minister. In tnelr 
view the initial invitation to Charan Singh itself was manoeuvred; tbe 
President, who has been in total command of the situation thioaghout, 
deliberately elected m invite the person who, in the event of the inavitabie 
(all of the government, would also be the most pliable head of government, 
in form as well as substance. 

Such a readiitg of the events is no doubt 'conspiratorial', but it cannot be 
dismissed merely on account of that. The President has indeed never con¬ 
cealed his own political afflbitioni, and in the days following the resignation 
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of Morarji Desai, all the activism of tbe ofiicc of the President was fully 
demonstrated; and such activism will surely continue in the coming month^ 
especially so with a Prime Minister obligated to the President for his position. 

If such has indeed been the case, tbe present crisis will have to be seen 
In an altogether different light and might even presage a wholly new relation¬ 
ship between tbe offices of the Prime Minister and the Presideat. There has 
also been a curious reversal of roles; unlike Indira Gandhi in 1969 who, in 
fighting Sanjlva Reddy, sought a weak President the'better to be able to 
control hhn, Sanjiva Reddy has been in the present instance in search of a 
weak Prime Minister the better to be able to control him. None filled tbe 
bill better than Charan Singh; and hence thr invitation to Charan Singh, 
as well as the decision to allow him to contimie in office even though he 
has not fulfilled tbe 'condition' set out by the President himself in his initial 
letter of invitation. 

In the coming electioru — if other developments do not overtake them 
and they are indeed held as scheduled — three important political leaden, 
Charan Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Indira Gandhi, will obviously serve es the 
gathering points for various contending groups. But if the events of the 
lest few weeks have any meaning at aU, it is that there is a fourth actor tn 
the political drama in Delhi — President Sanjiva Reddy himself. Everything 
he has doiM since the day Morarji Desai resigned points to the fact that 
he too has been conslstant in his objectives — the strengthening of the 
office of the President, and nmking it more explicitly political, less ornamental. 
The actions of tbe President in the present political crisis would acquire 
a different meaning if they are viewed from tbe perspective that the search 
has been, from the beginning, for a caretaker Prime Minister, a Prime 
Miidster vrin would be responsible to the President, and not for a 
Prime Minister who would be responsible to Parliament Now with 
the Lok Sabha dissolved, tbe Prime Minuter has no institution to which 


he is (esponsiUe except that of the office of the President. The original 
invitation to Charan Singh to form a government and tbe later, inevitable, 
"request to continue in office tiU other arrangements are made" came by 
the courtesy of the President; and by the courtesy of the President, these 


“otiur arrangvneots" have actually meant the continuation in office for 
anotlML four months. An cemrtnn «m of the nomial business of foe 


nunt, and tba ooaductinf d a moat 
aaniitive election nddch ii loing to be 
botly, perlupa even violently, conteated. 

It is entirely probable that tba 
ensuing election will not make any 
substantial change in the present cor¬ 
relation of forces in Indian politics. 
Barring the seats that the Left parties 
ami regional parties might win in some 
of the ‘peripheral’ regions, the battle 
in the ‘heartland’ will be fought by 
the three major formations around 
Charan' Singh, Indira Gandhi and Jag- 
jivan Ram, whose eventual parliamen¬ 
tary strength might be more cr less 
evenly balanced. Should such be the 
case, the initiative would once again 
be in the bands of the President. It is 
probably with such a scenario in mind 
that the President has remained un* 
flinchiogly loyal to his ‘kisan’ compa¬ 
triot, with whose co-operation 
the final politicisation and activlsatJo-i 
of the office of the President can be 
taken up at the conclusion of the 
elections to the seventh Lok Sabha. 

State Loaaa _ 

Unwilllna I nwtofa _ 

TWENTYONE state governments 
(Including Meghalaya which had kept 
out lust year) will enter the ‘matket* On 
Septendier 1, offering 650 per cent, 
ten-year loons at por for a gross noti¬ 
fied amount of Hs 270.75 crotea plus 
the hope of funnelling excess subscrip¬ 
tion of ten per vent of the notified 
amount. The market, given the prepou- 
deranee of captive investurs like the 
banks, insurance coiiipanlea LIC, etc, 
will of course nirlige and not only 
liecauae the state loans offer a coupon 
rate which is 0.25 per cent higher 
than that offered last year. (The 
Increase has been effected in cunson- 
anco with a like rise in the coupon 
rates of Central loans earlier this 
year.) The mote important reason for 
the luarket to oblige without murmur 
is that the loan amount is nuall. Tme, 
the total nf loan offers this year, 
including Meghalaya’s Hs 1.S5 flimies, 
is )fs 10.75 crores mote than tha'gmti 
notified amount offered in 
However, repayments this year at III 
11(L07 eiores are larger l>y Rs 12.93 
eiuies. Net borrowings of Hs 17455 
crorcs. Including excess sulMciiption 
of Rs 15.87 crores, would take states' 
market Imrmwing to harelvg^ per 
cent (Bs 750 enres) more th* 
amount funnelled iu by them w year. 
The. ‘market’ could bM^ceitaf^Iy done 
lietter than what Is'TuAMhff of it, 
idven the trsmondous ad4n£^ liqni- 


dity that has hdmn place dniing the 
list twelve aoDths, tefleotod hi the 
20 per cent graw4t in money eavPlVi 
the 21 per cent powth In bank endit 
to commetcia! stetor and okae to 22 
per cent growtii in bank dqioilts. 

Why hai the Reserve Bonk then 
sought to hold states' bonayvings on a 
tight leoshi* Save for Karnataka, 
Kenla and Pui^b, which have been 
allowed a compicuously larger net 
liorrowing for reasons that may not be 
entirely unooniKicted with the survival 
politics of the government which bowed 
out in New Delhi this week, the net 
borrowings of other states have been 
pegged around last year's level. The 
assumption that states are restrained in 
order to allow other state and lOcal 
bodies like SFCs, LMBs, housing cm- 
operatives, etc, a share in the limited 
resources of captive investois does not 
hold good this year, given the sustain¬ 
ed growth of resources pooL The 
explanation must l>e sought elsewhere. 

This is that captive investors are no 
longer willing to ‘invest’. The com- 
niereiul liunks' auecessful defiance of 
the Reserve Bank on the issue of pre¬ 
emption of their excess resources in 
terms of statutory liquidity require¬ 
ment is t<Ki well known to bear repeti¬ 
tion. Banks and other buyers are not 
willing to invest sizeabiy in state or 
CentnU government loons. The 025 
per cent increase in the coupon rote 
offers Kttle attraction In the face of a 
likely hike in the Hunk rate, ft is 
conceivable that in the short run a 
Bunk rate hike may not be accompanied 
liy a rise in coupon rates of govern¬ 
ment securities. While that would 
protect current holdings of securities 
in tennis of their market value, incre¬ 
mental investment, given lunative al¬ 
ternatives as buoyed up by a bitter 
Bank rate and iendiug rates, would be 
rendered unattmetive. On the other 
band, should the coupon rate be raised 
in- cunsonunce with uthur cates, inves¬ 
tors would have to take a aizeablo loss 
On their existing investment! in terms 
of market value. The point is that 
even if the Bank rate and government 
security coupon cates are delinked, the 
prospects are —; given the 14 per cent 
inflation of the last (yrelve months 
which shows no signs of abating — 
that a rise in oil inter^kt rates would 
lie unavoidable, evenAiougb their 
differential way be managed, in the not- 
too-diatant future. This is what has 
narrowed the ict^ for poshing in more 
government iecuritiet in the market. 
The captives an in a rcljellhnis mood; 
or can it be descrflied ai a crisis of 
oonSdenceP 


JUaqm,- . 

ManiilaetiiNd. Vlolwi»ii 
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A Corr*spend*nt writes: 

THE recent Innidenta in Ilihn^lA'Iit^ 
Upper Assam began on August 7, wtai 
S young man, a Bengali and iiisiiligni 
to he engaged- in petty amuggUnb wai 
stabbed to death by some of his 
associates. Of ouucw, even befcca die 
incident, an atmaephm of tension bed 
lieen building up for ianie time, with 
wall posters calling for the blood of 
‘outsiders' coming up all over the 
place. While these posters have been 
the handiwork of chauvinist elemants 
from among the Assamese, thet^ aeems 
to be little doubt that agititors on the 
‘other’ side too bad been active, thritv 
Ing on latent fears and apprehensions. 

When the body of the Bengali youth 
was discovered late on the evening of 
August 7, a large crowd idmcaoed the 
police tbana denoanding the apprehen¬ 
sion of the culprits, and piMectian 
against such violeot manifestatioua of 
Asaaineae chauvinism. The, crowd, 
apparently armed, also gheraoed the 
Kanoi College hostel (whose rtsideola 
are for the most part Assamese students), 
near where the hody had been dis¬ 
covered. The next morning, attempts- 
were made to take the dead body in 
u procession through the tovm — a 
gesture which would have undoubtedly 
invited further violence — to prevent 
which the authorities clamped down 
curfew. There were some further Ind- 
dents of assaults and stabbing during 
the curfew period, and rather mm 
numerous and varied kinds of itDDoais. 
I'he curfew was lifted on the 11th. 

In the meantime, both the Pulhau- 
chafia Lok Parishad ' and tbe 
Jatiatabadi Dal, two regional paittee- 
that have gathered aouie strength in 
the last few years, bad been calling 
upbn the people to boycott the Inde¬ 
pendence day celdiiations — this ia 
not tbe first time that incidents of 
coDununal violence have been followed 
by calls for the boycotting of Indepen¬ 
dence day celebrations or RepubUo day 
celebrations in Assam — and ipecifi- 
cally directed students to bc^cott tba 
celelirations. On August IS, a Uook 
badge procession by some of these 
groups duly foDowsd, which was' ^ 
signal for gangs of boys to cany out 
asHuits, stabblnga a^ at leoat one^ 
cose of arsDn, at whiidi at 10 pm on- 
August 15, ci^ew' wu rehrrposad. Ttra 
situation is officially desotib^' at ‘aqiv 
mal’, though nl^t curfew c on tfnua s 
at the moment of writing (August 18); 
what is apprehended ii that while die 




Ittnftlon ia Oibrngtifa towa Ur^ 
oilcht'ba tmter oontiol or even ‘noand’, 
tendon eeltfit bieak ont in odiar aieti 
Utd TlnfukU and Doomdooma. 

Aa inaal In nieh Incidents of coih- 
draanl and sectarian violence, > tire 
'so^tnenoa of events appears to have a 
indMf ‘mannfactnred’ air, and they 
oodd even tntn ont to have Ibeen part 
of an oversll plan to cieate a law and 
order problem for the Boifaora ndidstry 
whldi is already having enough of 
legislative' problems. It is tme that 
most cf die victims of assaults have 
been Bengalis, and the attadns have 
largely oomprised unemidoyed, lumpen 
dements for whom an orgaolsatlon 
Hhe the Assam Jatlatabadi Dal has an 
Itresistible attraction. But similar, or 
lit least oOTieiponding, forces have also 
been at work among the Bengdls. 
especially In Dibrugarh and the sur¬ 
rounding areas which have a large and 
praspereoa community of former East 
Bratalb. The recent events in Mistram 
and Cochar, as dso in Meghalaya 
vdiere Bengalla damiclled for genera- 
, .tkms have begun to be snbiected to 
pteinires, have contributed to a sense 
of grievance and of being unfustly iier- 
seented — always a fertile grouiid for 
oounter-cdunrvlnlsins like thoee repre- 
Asented by Amra Bengali movement to 
thrive. In fact, suigiorters of the Asnra 
Bengali movement have been activa in 
the Bengali pockets in Assam. The As¬ 
sam Jatlatabadi Dal continues to he 
quite weak organlsatkmaUy; while un- 
doiditedly capdde of assaulting innocent 
and unarmed pec^le, especially when 
they happen to get caught alone, the 
or^nieatlon la atill Incapable of * 111100 . 
faotorlng* a whole situation, and is 
even less capable of reoiHog political 
advaotegea out of the violence it occa- 
l^ondly ieu looee. 

All in all, while the present trouble 
' in DIbnigaih has bean brought under 
control and while it is possible that it 
wS not be tllowed to spread, there 
appears to be little chance of any ov«r- 
all lessening of communal and racial 
tanaion in Assam. The issues are too 
many; die* ruling party and dw adituni- 
stration are by definition incapable of 
solving them, anH the Left is not even 
serionsly adzed of the problera — ex¬ 
cept that it mechanically petcehret the 
uhtde dtveloplng aituadon as yat 
another move to counter its own grow¬ 
ling stiengtl^. It is tme that neither 
Amra Bengdi, nor the Ja ti a td mdl 
Dd nor the PurbanchnUa Lok Fail- 
Aait is exactly enamoured of Left 
pSrtlaa. But to iwicdve a ixditiod 
•#M( is in itsdf not snongb; and 
what la ladfng la a poStlod 


stmtegy to combat such ndnifcstatlons 
of ssetarian dolence wboaa csity aim 
Can be to disrupt whatever Utde pro¬ 
spect of unity of the woiUng psople 
that has begun to appear in Assam in 
the last few years. 

Sagar 

Enough to .Not Enough 


SUGAR is currently selling at Ri 3 or 
more per kg in retail. The consumer 
la naturally angry because he was offi- 
cldly sssured free sujiply at % 2.70 
or len per kg. With die announcement 
of totd decontrol, prices had fdlen 
quite steeply from Rs 363 per qnlntd 
in August 1978 (for the free sale part 
of totd sugar releaies then) to Rs 199 
In January 1970. No wonder, industry 
spokesmen . begin thrir eampdgn for 
restoration of the system of monthly 
releases. The govemment yidded to the 
ptesiure and a system of voluntary 
monthly releases was introduced h> 
March with a releaie quota of 425,000 
tonnes fur that month. The impact on 
prices was Immediate and, from the in¬ 
dustry’s point of view, highly sadsfac- 
tory. Prices touched Rs 258 per qnlntd. 
Him was t public outcry which the 
govemuKnt sought to smother by 
raising the release quota for April to 
565,000 tonnes. Deqiitc this, however, 
the price rose further to Rs 280 per 
quintal. And yet, without batting an 
eyelid, induatry reduced the quota for 
May by 65,000 to 500.000 tornies. 

’the govemment then rdmpoaed 
control over the monthly quota le- 
lea-ses. It made anail increases in the 
monthly releases, of 25.000 tonnes in 
June and another 15.000 tonnes In 
July. But prices of sugar failed to 
come down: instead they roae further. 
Govermnent, therefore, made a show 
of raising the August quota to 600,000 
tonnes. An Interesting devdi^sment 
was that traders, who nonnahy toe 
the line of the industry, this time 
demanded. In the latter part of July, 
a higher quota of 650.000 tmmes for 
Augrust in view of the so-called festive 
season. . The govemment for its pan 
insisted that the sale of the August 
quota should start from July 23 itself. 

Thtie steps proved iheffecUve. In¬ 
dustry, It is dear, ho-s been able to 
regulate and manipulaie the actual 
flow of lUgar into the market in such 
a manner as to steadily push up prices. 
AnoAer interesting devdopinait has 
been timt with sugar selling at more 
then Rs 6 per kg in Bondadedi, smug- 
^ag aoroaa the bciden baa becama a 
very paying propodtlcm. 


^ Anguit 25, 1870 

The industry has also been trying 
to create a score, about impending 
sugar scarcity. It has annminced diet 
in the tint lo montlu of the current 
season, prodiiction had lagged behind 
by a little over half a milliog tonnes 
compared to last year and that this 
gap would widen in the rcmaluinif 
months of the season. It has also pre¬ 
dicted that stocks of sugar at the end 
of the current season would be 2JS 
mn tonnes compared to 3.3 mn tonnes 
at the end of the last season. Further, 
at least one leading light of the In¬ 
dus^ has already forecast that sugar 
pitoductlon in the looming 1979-80 
seasirn will be no more than 4.8 inn 
tonnes. He,’ therefore, warned Hie 
government to be alert and to avert 
the impending ‘sugar famine' by al¬ 
lowing the industry sn ‘economic 
price* — in other words, a price which 
is even higher than that ctincntiy 
prevailing. And now, with elections 
to the Lok Sahha sdr^uled for Deo 
ember, nothing can prevent the sugar 
industry from imposing on the con¬ 
sumers its own ideas of what conati- 
tutes an ‘economlu price’. 

Mizoram 
Fiction and Fact 

WHILE the reports from Mizoram 
have been singularly uninformative 
about the actual goiuga^on there, e^. 
dally the doings of the Indian armed 
forces, there has been po dearth of 
reports with a 'human interest’. Thus, 
a centre page article in Indian Expreas 
(July SI) on 'Mizo Hopes and Fears’ 
made the interesting diso(7ver\' that 
most people in Mizoram **1ook happy". 
The Mizo people, we are informed, are 
also "a traditionally hospitable people", 
and *'such hospitality may even extend 
to the unmarried daughter of the 
house sharing the visitor’s bed". The 
report goes on: “Mizos have na¬ 
turally open and unabashed attitude 
to sex. All young Mbios attaining 
adolescence move out of their parents* 
homes into a common dormitory in the 
centre of the village. Ihese boys enfoy 
visiting privileges to any household 
which has an unmarried girl. The re- 
sidt is that young Mizes come to adopt 
an uninhibited approach to sex. Con¬ 
sequently. ofir rarely finds a Mizo 
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maiden acting coy towaida tKe 0 |iiio> 
aite lex; there are no furtive iide- 
glancea." But, alu, lucb {irletiDe iaao* 
cenev hoe t>ecn mined by the corrupt¬ 
ing influence of the Bengalii; and it 
is this foreign Influence diat the 
Mizos resent, and which, preamnably, 
it at the rout of the insurgency. 

So much fur political sociology. But 
evm In the midst of inch profound 
analysis of the socio-political dimen- 
liunaof the Mlzo injurgency, there 
has been no let-up on the coverage of 
the apparently never-ending ‘splits’ 
the ‘coupe’ in the Mlzo *nndeigioaDd* 
in stories datdined iBifllong, 

Ghlcutta and Delhi, “nie lateet of such 
stories that has begun to suifhoe is the 
nne relating to ‘iiurrenders‘. 

The ‘surrenden' of insurgent de¬ 
ments in the northeast is an estab¬ 
lished chestnut, snd for years, the 
some groups of people were being re- 
iwrted to have surrendered in Naga- 
Isnd. Indeed, the final, foimal sur^ 
render of the ‘Revolntinnary Covem- 
ment of Nagaland' (horn in Novem¬ 
ber JB68) in August 197.1 was an event 
in which people who had been for 
years living the most normal of lives 
in fCohima and Zuneboto wen photo¬ 
graphed with great ceremony laying 
down' arms. Hie same drama seems 
to be in the process of being enacted 
In Mianram. Thus, a leading member 
of the onti-Laldenga faction in 
the MNF. Biakchhunga, whoee activi¬ 
ties—his 'overthrow' of Laldenga as 
the President of the MNF, his seps- 
rate suing for peace with the govern¬ 
ment of India, etc—have all been 
Flogged to death in the newspapers 
throughout last year, and who for 
months nmv has lieen living a normal 
life in Aiuwl, is once again in tiie 
newf, this time taking part in cere¬ 
mony after cennony of 'surrender' 
where many of his ‘follwers’ are be¬ 
ing reported to hove come 'over¬ 
ground' and promised to load a life 
of "peace and constitutionality''. Tt Is 
even likely that many of those who 
are dow- being reported as having aur- 
rendered had already done so in July 
and Septemlier 1B7S, when the first of 
the lerioua attempts by the Covern- 
ment of India to split the MNF bore 
fruit and there were acme surrenders 
before the territory’s lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor. 

Since it is most unlikely that the 
Mlzo people themselves would be 
token in by such transparent devices, 
the purpose of these deceptioni can 
ooly be to persuade the test of Indian 
people that die aitnatlon If aear-oot- 
mal in Mizoram; that the inaurgency 


hai no support aacept from a mb- 
guidod and et&amiat nlnority; that 
large aeotions of oven diis wnati sniim- 
rity are in rebellion against the fana- 
tiol and zenophoebic iaadanhlp; that 
the Govarnmeot of India it following 
the correct path by Judicioosly blend¬ 
ing a policy of finnriesa against tbe re¬ 
bels and sweet reasonableness and 
Oondliation towards those who admow- 
Mgt the error of thalr ways. The rea¬ 
lity, occasionally bmstiag through in 
small print — at far the newa abont the 
raiding of a diapenaaiy and health 
centre by the Mlzo Inturgenta at 
Oanvngte on July 2S, and seizing of 
large quantities of medicine worth 
about Rs 25,000 — Is altogether dif- 
fennt, 

frag __ 

Mor* ContpiraeiMT 


SADDAM HUSSEIN TAKRITI, Secre- 
tary-Cenertl of Iraq's ruling Arab So¬ 
cialist Baath Party and Chairman of 
(he Revolutionaiy Oomnund Council, 
added, on July IS, the presidentship 
of the country to the many posi¬ 
tions he already held. 11110 has been 
followed by errests of a large manber 
of persons and the discoveiy of a 'plot' 
at the highest level of the Revolutionary 
Command Council, the ruling front. 
And some days later, on August ft, 
Ba^ad radio ofndally announced that 
21 persons, all leading members of 
the Baath Party, had been ezecuted. 
According to me report, "several hun¬ 
dred people” are ttin awaiting trial by 
the “emergency court” set up for Uie 
purpose. 

It it not clear why there had to be 
such 'oontpiracifs’ againat tbs leader¬ 
ship of Saddam Hussein at this junc¬ 
ture. It would he easy chough to see 
the 'conspiracy' as an expression of 
(giposition to the formal taking over 
of power liy Saddam Hussein by dis¬ 
affected elements within the govern¬ 
ment itself. But such cannot have 
lieeo the case for even when Saddam 
Hussein wa.-! formally only the second 
in command to Ahmed Hasaan al-Bakr, 
he had for long been the actual man 
in command, except in form, and any 
oppoaltloU from within dig party would 
have had greater dtancts of luccess 
had such ‘conqilracy’ been launched 
before Seddam Husiein formally took 
over. 

Sfanilarly, the veiled hints being 
diopped by laparta from Batfidad and 
Belrnt ab^ Ae idoitity of the 
*fmrelfn' power whidi ii aiqppand to 


have been behind the Idot’ aol 
eqnally little tanae. Hie hot that ll 
naat important of tbe leaders to '■ 
ezecuted till now had gone to Damai 
cua immediately after Saddam Tlbmn 
took over and the fact that inotbv - 
the leaders executed, Mohie Ahdi 
Huaacin Maahhadi, former aactetai 
geoeral of the RCXI, la repotted to hoi 
confessed to actnally having beiD 
contact widi Syrian intelUgence h 
enhamaaed Syria which, naturally, h 
denied any involvement. Other cand 
datea for the honour have been Egyl 
la presumed to have been ^ 
to endoe Iraq away from its ’cafm 
tionlat’ itand on the Inad-E^ 
treaty), Israel (which is naturd 
anxious to put impediments In tbe wi 
of consolidation of the yet ftagl 
‘unity’ between Iraq and Syria), an 
Libya (which wants to assume the so 
Ieaderi)ih> of tlie 'rejectioiilst' fior 
againat Egypt-Ixrad treaty, a poaitla 
which it has now to share with Iioi 

It la quite possible that one or othc 
of these interests might have been gla 
to see a change of regime in Ira 
A more plausible explanation of th 
current campaign in Iraq could be tlL 
it is part of the continuing peraao. 
tlon of the Irasjf communUts. Bot 
the incoporation of die Inupii Commi 
nist Party (ICP) into the ‘national ptt 
grtsalve front’ in July 1973 and sub 
sequently the persecution cf tha part 
during the last one year and more ai 
generally recognised as the doing r 
Saddam Huasdn, who first used th 
influence end prestige of 'tbf Iraqi Cbn 
munist Party to acquire for himself 
'progressive’ image, and later prooeec 
ed to demonstrate to his communli 
alHes who exactly was using when 
The killing of communists in Iraq ha 
been going on sporadically for mor 
than a year now, and it mijdit b 
that the present “plot’ has come i 
handy to the new leader, enabling hit 
Timt to get rid of tbe top leaderihl: 
in the Baath Party who could be pc 
tentlal rivals, apd then turn his alter 
don to the still influential communii 
cadres. The threat held forth in di 
First kmnouncementf about the 'coa 
piracy’ — "Tbe plotters shall redevi 
the punishment they deserve. All mus 
know that the days of coups d’etat an 
gone for ever In Iraq’’—-cannot bu 
he seen as being directed against th 
IGF, for In the post one year ani 
more, the charge repeatedly btough' 
against the ICP has been that 1r 
organising comnniniat cells in Ih 
armed forces, dm party was pr epia rin 
to famncli a coup. 
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lining with Coalitions 


OUR wont fetn ua gatting confimed. 
The all-party agreement on the ^^ce- 
Preaideat waa an iaolated act of con¬ 
venience. Since then, eatabilahed poli- 
ciea of the Govemmant of India are 
aought to be ladnced to oontroveray 
in the moat ineaponiible manner. Minl- 
sten doing hud tHnUng. Chonn 
Slqgh orating Uke a BU> aotlvlat from 
die ramiiarti of the Bed Fort on Auguit 
15. Former mlnitten "eipoalng’' their 
Bocceraon. And Baj Narain looae- 
taQdng, alandeting; j^-acting, a comic 
•how with aaturathm coverage In the 
medio. 

'Whatever the nltiinate ootoome of 
the political permutatlona and oombl- 
oationa, it is imperative that initiatlvef 
be taken to Inoulate oar baeic policies 
in the areas of defence, foreign affaln 
and ecODcmlo dedshm-malring, Already, 
in these three crucial seoton, no one 
quite knows what pieciiely is the 
policy of the Government of India. Baj 
Narain's nonsense on the Jaguar deal 
(now supported by Indira CanAlt) is 
deeply resented in Air Force cirdes even 
though it is known that be la poUtidt- 
jng against Jagfivon Ram and In the 
interests of a French lobby. Choran 
Sink’s populist rhetoric on the bomb 
is a singular eaample of Us Incapacity 
to understand the disciplines of ptinre 
nunistereUp. Off-the-cuff comments on 
China, on Iiriel, on the Lusaka mystery 
have got the Foreign Office In ttmnoU. 
As for the economic sectori, the leas 
said the better, one ministry is obli¬ 
vious of what the other is doing and 
massive inflation is threatening. 

We are going to be living with ten¬ 
tative coalitiona for aome time. I aay 
this, despite the possibility of a mid¬ 
term poll early in 1980. We need, dieie- 
Cote, to apply our mlnda to piesenrlng 
B framework of policy and perspective 
daring this irnsettled period. If the 
leaders of the viriouf poUticel pardea 
ore unable to lettie down to evolving 
an occeptahle formula, largely because 
of the enmity between ^em over 
aenioritiei, then we must begin to 
adjust ourselves to the idea of the Presi¬ 
dent taking the hUtlative in thia matter. 
Constitutional pundit* will indulge in 
all manner of wordy ooatroveniea on 
legalities and jaecedenti, but let us 
begin to assart a meaningful rola for 
the. President in crisis periods. 

Soma atuh developmont la beginning 
to take Ave, In hla Independence 



Day message, the President spoke of 
the need for a review of the Constitu¬ 
tion. lliia is of paramount importance, 
but we ore at tlie moment moat con¬ 
fused ^Mut tho mccbanlca. How do 
we begm work on pomible changes in 
the ConsUtutiou without getting 
entangled in the ambitious manoeuvr- 
ings of the splintered and shattered 
party system? To expect the present 
bunch of politiciaiis to think of natumal 
interest while reviewing the Constitu¬ 
tion would be naive. But how do we 
get around them in the ijulet, low-key 
revolution that is rocking our political 
and economic atrueturet? 

The pidiUc is intrigued by what 
goes on. All the cemtanders fu prime 
miniiterahip aio oootting Indira 
Gandhi. On Independence Day, on 
the lawns of Rashtrapoti Bhavan, a 
pantomime waa enacted to illustrate 

.this. Indira Gandhi held die centre of 
the stage. Not for away, at enormous 
cost, the Special Courts are In aaaaloo. 
Here, too, Indira Gandhi is the lead¬ 
ing lady. At how many levels can tha 
Hindu mind rationaliae its contradic- 
tioiu and compraoises? la this what 
the President means fay bis call fos 
‘‘national roconciliatioo’'? 

The scramble tor power in Delhi, 
and the caaualixss with which pidicles 
ore tampered with, is part of the price 
we are paying for our own very apedal 
continuing, non-violent conatituUoDal 
revolution. But we bad better beware 
that the GOI does not damage its 
cementing continental role. Already, in 
the states of the Union, the sasump- 
tions about tbe brsakdown of the 
Centre are many and varied. Only a 
sustained ^ort to evolve the guide¬ 
lines of the transition from one struc¬ 
ture of democratic governance to 
another can restore piditlcol faith in 
the viability of the federal polity. Un¬ 
fortunately, this effort has been nc^ec- 
ted In the euphoria foDowing tbe 
Emergency which waa the graveyard of 
the continental party syetem. 

The debate that is nenv growing 
around the conc^t of coalition govera- 
menta is based on a belated recogni¬ 
tion of the crack-up of continental 
parties, particularly the Indian National 
Congteaa, and tbe new pditkal con¬ 
centration on tbe coneollda ti on of re- 
gkmal bases by ell parties. Of consi¬ 
derable interest is tha camaon moti¬ 
vation of not only the diarinct ttgioiial 


fo sm a t ion a Uke the BU^ Ae AkeUa 
and tbe INliK varloticoa, bat also of 
thosa whicb pursue a oootinental pre¬ 
sence like tbe Communltts and Soda- 
lists, and the Jana San^ The Ccsigresi 
factimu desperately leak die old unity, 
but it if tmpnesible so kag at Indira 
Gandhi csJls the mavet — indeed, im¬ 
possible even if she were jeoUted osal 
broken. This is the change 

that has overtaken our continental 
System. The days of alnid* paitiet and 
single rulers ere over. Power will hove 
to be shared. 

Is the culture of democracy immetH 
sely strengthened hi a continaiUal 
polity like India by the coalition system 
prop^y itruotured and with built-in 
continultiea in policy and p e i^ active? 
It la a queathm which is forming in 
the minds of «l''"'Hi«g sections in tbs 
country. The gneortoning peniats be¬ 
cause the alternative is same ferns of 
rigid tuthaitaritnlam wfaidi would be 
sbort-Uved and highly destiucdva of 
federal unity. As this conecionmeei 
spreads, the demand will arias for 
those initiativet whidi alone can puO 
us out of the political swamp into 
which we have wandered. We ahould 
not be cenidit unprapeied. 

And this view ranains relevant 
whatever happens during tbe week be- 
sinning AngMt SOI 
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CoIggtc-PalnioHve 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE (INDUXs 
aimual pr odu ctive capacity, u endoiaad 
by guvenunent on its r egla t iation 
licence, u 1,388 tonnes of toothpaste 
and 771 tcoaes of tooth-powdar par 
annien while Ita Installed capacity h 
6,982 tonnes and 2,085 toonca pm 
annum and arXnal production doling 
1978 waa 6|008 tonnea and 2,150 
tormei, resp^vely. O E Seidar 
chairmin, feels that demand for thtae 
products will grow significantly In the 
near future. Aocotdbg to him, go v eni- 
inent'a assumpticn that tbe ptodwtion 
of the present hugepcale uniti can be 
reduced drastically and that growing 
consumer needs can still be met 
throu^ production by anall-scale sec¬ 
tor is “totally unrealiatic“. The com¬ 
pany bos made a representation to tbe 
government for endorsing its current 
productive capacity for tooth-paste and 
tooth- powder. It has pointed out 
that this capacity was established in 
“good faith’* with i view to meeting 
the increasing needs of the Indba 
populsHon. 
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IN the ll|^ of the Luiike fieeco, 
C K Reddy's pe r cep tive stnd^ of 
ladis's Fordgn Service (Tht Btaiit, 

. August 12) is vestly to be comhended. 
Reddy, a long-tfaner in Delhi, pointa 
out the serious gaps in our d^Dkane' 
tlo service, noting, In passing, that 
“there ia no country in the world 
which permits its senior officers to 
aoHcit free trips, sdmlanfaips, lecture- 
tours and teaching assignments abroad, 
beaides accepting foreign jobs v^ch 
in many cases have been much inferior 
r to th^ pre>ietlretnent poaltiona’’- 
Reddy's criticism of the. dijdamatic 
service is sharp but happily to the 
point and when he adds that “igiart 
from bringing the parent service into 
ridicule, the scramble for this sort of 
job bunting and self-promotion has led 
to a lot of jealousy and recrimination’’- 
One hopes the government will take 
note of it — if it ever does, in such 
affaJia. 

Interestingly, it is only The Hindu 
which has repotted the case of C B 
* Mutfaumma, Andwasador to Nether¬ 
lands, who has filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court cdiallenging the denial 
of seniority and promotlcm to her on 
unspeci&ed grounds- Muthununa in 
her petition said - that it was her 
grievance that one of the reasons for 
her “aupersesslon is the long-standing 
practice of hoatUe diacrlmination 
against women". No paper, Induding 
The Hindu has gone into thb aqiect 
of the Indian Foreign Service and 
perhaps It ia time they did. In fact 
there ou^t to be a frill apptalid cl 
the Foreign Service instead of the aemo- 
: whet week reportage in The Stveimm 
(August 6) tlM the Indian debacle at 
Lusaka baa yet to be exptauired, or the 
apologetic effitorial in The Hiniuttan 
Times (August 9) which tried to make 
die point — unconvincingly, may it ba 
said — that “few would dispute that 
the mirmer in whidi Mr Shiidath 
Rimphil bos msixieuvred and lobbied 
to seoure e second term oS Secretaiy- 
' General of the Commonwealth Secret¬ 
ariat leaves a foul odour in ^ 
I’mcutb”. Whose mouth? India plainly 
^f^and simply brm^td and it makes no 
sense to accuse the Conmionwealth 
Secretariat, as The Hindustan Thnss 
does, of becoming the preserve of "e 
sdf-p^tpefuating coterie ci intema- 
' tianal^dvil senraoti and dieir fawning 
pratcfea”. 


Newtpaperi and jounialistt mutt 
qreak np a little more firmly. Nothing 
was more pleasing then to read the 
spirited reply of newsmen in Bombay 
who coveted a nmrs oonftrtnce given 
hy Devaraj Vn, the Earnataka Chief 
Mliilgtar, to the iatteFa atttament tiiat 
he was “misquoted’'. Ura denied say¬ 
ing that he had asked Mshataihtta'l 
Chief Mlniater Sharad Pawtr to step 
down in the interests of Ooogreaa 
unity, In a signed staMnePt that the 
Press Trust of India very coerectly dt- 
culated, jonmalifti who ooveted the 
news conference said that it did not 
bdiove a Chief Minister to deny re¬ 
marks which were repea te d et die re* 
quat of the reporters. There leeme to 
have been no reaction from Ura to the 
joumalisti’ angry lepoate. 

The Amrita Bazar Patriko deaervet 
praise for leadUng with a front page 
story (August 10) on the heroic rescue 
of a itoim-tossed ship in the Bay d 
Bengal by the captain of another ship, 
the M V Foulad Sardar. The Patrika 
did wdl In making the story on it a 
front-page lead. Indian newspaperi are 
too often acetued of playing up only 
IKiUticiI itorlea and at least, for once, 
the Patrika acored over the teat Yihlch 
raisea an inteieating point: what were 
the agencies doing? Why didn’t they 
report it to pwpers outside Benge]? 

Among stories that one wishes had 
greater all-India play ia one reported 
by The Pioneer (Augiut B) that said 
that the funeral pyre of a “aaU’' jiaa 
itecome a kind of “amar iyotT in an 
Uttar Pradesh village by name Jail 
and ia attracting 'ituiloadi of wor¬ 
shippers from distant piaceF’. Soti.in 
this day and age? The story makes 
grim reading. It is about a widow who 
dimbed on to the funeral pyre, took 
her huaband'i head on her ri|^ thigh 
and sat unperturbabiy, diewing pen ei 
amoke from landalwood and camphor 
Anally enveloped her. Mournen, aeya 
the report, “showered coconut end 
cowdung cikea on her", while the 
pdlce meintained a low proffle. Ac¬ 
cording to the report, the pdlce and 
the diitriot administntloa maintained 
that they had no prior knowledfe at 
the fact that sati was going to be 
committed, -wUch must bo the jiOoreat 
evn**ir one has beard in y^ra. It seems 
anything ia potaible in Uttar Rtodedt 

DtccM Herald (August 8) repotted 


from Wiahington that the State De¬ 
partment “Is amused by the quaint 
plea of Svo Congressmen to sell erma 
to Pakistan to stave off its atomic 
Uimb’’ and that “it is advicing the 
President to do no such thing’’. The 
Heralds correspondent H R Vofata 
(who fonmerly reported fm: The Times 
of India before be retired in 1669) 
said that he hss been “suthoiitatively 
informed that sun>ly of additional 
arms to Paldstan on the terms sugges¬ 
ted by the Congretamen ia not on the 
cardt'*. Despite Vohraa “authoritative* 
information, there is no knowing wien 
Washington may leaume arms auppltea 
to Rawalpindi On the same day 
(August 8). The Indian Nation carried 
an item from the Preu Trust of India’s 
Waihingtnn ooneipondmt — eviden¬ 
tly R Chakrqiani who ia stationed et 
the United Nattoos but mskea occa- 
lional fomyt to the US capital — 
which said that die State Depertment 
has “under atudy’’ a letter written by 
Bve Congreaamen urging supply of con- 
ventlal arms to Pakistan, which is 
something qinte diferent from Vohm^ 
categorical statement, Chakrapani quot¬ 
ed an official spokesman as saying that 
in taking a Anal dedahm on a new arms 
rdationahip with Paldstan, the US 
would ke^ in view the basic struc- 
tuic of its overall policy toward south 
Asia — wbidi maket sense. The PTTi 
UN correepondent la not given to sen¬ 
sationalising infonnatioa but it ii 
somewhat tad that The Hindustan 
Times or the Express both of which 
have coneipondeata in Washington 
had no expianation to offer. What is 
woiie, nobody seems to have queried 
Morarji Detei • report which 

said that be had turned down as “Sbeer 
madness’’ a Washington suggestion 
that India make a preventive move to 
destroy Paldstan’s imelear instellations. 
- Did Washington really make such a 
suggestion? If it Rid. what exactly did 
Detai soy? And did he consult Ua 
External Affairs Minister and his De¬ 
fence Minister? This is an example 
of what may be oailed “dangling 
reports" that Qipear In the pnia and 
are forgotten. 

There have been no majm- stories of 
investigative reporting ia recent days 
unlesa one wants to hidnde in thu 
category Bikrem Vohia’i story in the 
Sunday Standasd (Augnat 12) about 
the Avto dtaaster off Bombay. Vohie's 
contention is that tiie Indian AirltnM 
Avro Flight IC-ISS was made to fly 
into - a hiB nine neutlcal mSee froah 
Santa Crnx became of diiectiont l^vha 


August SB, into 


BOniOMiRf Xinl FtXZlKSQL^wWuQr ^ 
precautiogsiy messoies ind tbdr flsg- 


on the port of the precWon ^ipraedi 
Radar Conuol at Santa Cruz, which 
comes under the supervision of the 
Diiectorate General of CtvU Aviation. 
If this is true, it is a veiy serious 
charge indeed that cilia for investiga¬ 
tion. The only other paper that took 
reasonahle leportorial notice was The 
Hbtduetan Timet (August 11) which 
said in a leport hy S Copalakrishnan 
that lA is driving Imth planes and 
pdots too bard. 

Another story that merits recogni¬ 
tion is The Hindu’s (August 9) account 
of the disutmui flro in the port of 
Malpe ih Karnataka, which reportedly 
did a damage worth some three erores 
of rupees. The Hindu report bluntly 
said that ‘Txfsides total absence of fire 


SHYAM NANOAN MISHRA and 
fagat Mehta betvreen themselves have 
added another dimension to Indian 
foreign policy, This dimension consists 
of the interests of retiring diplomats. 
So far we were told lime and again 
that foreign policy is about ‘national 
Interests', This phrase is, of course, 
vague enough to include everything 
under the sun. The 'Indian delegation 
to the Lusaka meeting of the Com¬ 
monwealth has made signal contribu¬ 
tion to a more clear definition of that 
overused term. National interest now 
means the interests ei the retiring 
diplomats. After all, Jagat Mehta's 
contribution to India's glory deserves 
some reward. 

In any other liberal democracy 
Mehta and Mishra would have resign¬ 
ed. But not in India. It would any¬ 
way be too cruel to demand Miahra's 
resignation when one knows that unlike 
lagat Mehta, he is on a temporary job. 

The decline and fail of India's fo¬ 
reign policy is complete. The decline 
smarted long ago. The fall has admit¬ 
tedly been precipitous, comparable, 
shall we soy, to that of Indian demo¬ 
cracy. Personal ambitions couched in 
appropriate slogans, as Charan Singh 
and his courtiers have demonstrated, 
can bring you power. One must par¬ 
don lagfl Mehta if he too felt that a 
mixture of High sounding prlnd^des 
and peraonal' .ambition could work in 
the Commo t twealth conference. His 


rant smlaticm, one of the feotota re¬ 
sponsible for the recent devastating fire 
wee the stocking of large qnautitlei 
of smugi^ed liquor in the boats’*- The 
Hindu’s correspoodent quoted a report 
by the Directocate of Fire Force which 
■aid that large ^uantltlei of amusgled 
liquor, especialiy ‘feni’ were said to 
have been concealed in the area (of 
fire) and that the thatdi roof of the 
boats was a cover for activitias like 
selling foodatuffa, tea and liquor. How 
much of this was known to the local 
police? Why were preventive steps 
not taken to mid the boats? One hopes 
The Hindu will do some more investi¬ 
gative work to bring the culprits to 


has been a minor offence in view of 
the current state of political culture 
in the country. But what happens to 
India's foreign policy? 

Consider the following, Jawabarlal 
Nehru's successors go to an interna¬ 
tional conference where the problems 
like that of Zimbabwe are on the 
agenda. They, however, have a bril¬ 
liant contribution to make towards 
the “procedures of sclectiog a secre¬ 
tary general''. Racism, the Smitb- 
Muzorewa fraud, the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can design to retain control in Sou¬ 
thern Africa are some of the questions 
over which Ndiru or Krishna Menon 
would have been worried. The Miah- 
ras and the Mehtas of the world are 
not bothered; their concern is ''Pro¬ 
cedure''. It is difflcuit to imagine that 
the people in charge of foreign policy 
in Nehrti's time would have been to 
cailoui^ ignorant of and indifferent 
to the problems of Southern Africa. 
That lagat Mehta did not get the co¬ 
veted fob Is a relatively small matter; 
retired diplomats always get some 
berth for themselves somewhere any¬ 
way. What is of graver import is that 
for the first time in independent In¬ 
dia's h'story we have been so oblivious 
of the central problem of Africa. The 
Mehtas and the Mishras have thus 
behaved not only stupidly but also 
sinfully. 

At no time in the history of our 
(ocelga policy eras die state of out 


external relatioas to pathetic; we 
were left with no commnnlentlon with 
the Afriesm governments. Now dib 
cannot have been die resnlt of merely 
bad briefing, as some camments In 
the pros seem to snggest. It was a 
lefle^oo of a total lad; of peitpee- 
tlve in foreign policy. Our third world 
connection Is snapped. Little do we 
realise that sneh a snapping implies 
lost of identity for ourselves u welL 

But then it it a part of a process 
India Is rapidly losing the third world 
perspective. Madhu Llmaye, who 
wants to be die new Krishna Menon, 
and who fretted and fumed at the 
time of the Vajpayee's adventure to 
Peking hai bera remarkably quiet 
The tragedy is that this cotossal neg- . 
Ugence of the Mack man’s problem 
does not seem to worry anyone in 
India today. The reporters who had 
a tiff with Mlihia did not appear to 
be worried either about the fact that 
to onr diplomatic perception the re- 
nominadoD of Sridath Ramphal rather 
than that of lagat Mehta was the cent¬ 
ral issue of the conference. The on¬ 
going struggle in Southern Africa and 
India’s contribution to it (or lahk of 
it) was nobody's buslneu. Nobody 
grlRcd Mishra on that subject at his 
press conference. 

One wonders why. Maybe the so- 
called national bourgeoisie of India 
does not think of Itself as e pert of 
the coloured world. It is simply tired 
with it Its interests in the third world 
have been over the years limited to 
jdnt ventures, export of technology 
end of course, profits. Our elite is 
boeed with liberation, fight against 
racism, etc. Even Indira Gindhl, easily 
the cleverest of the politicians whose 
governments we have had die mlsfor- 
tune to sufier, dismissed the whole 
episode is “insult to India” But then 
this is putting the reality upside down. 
What hnppend at Lusaka was an in¬ 
sult heaped on the peoples of Southern 
Africa by India’s representatives. 

The Incompetent serve a useful pur¬ 
pose sometimes. They give away, as 
it were, the true colours of their 
class, Mishra and Mehta have demon¬ 
strated that the degeneration of the 
rttllng desses in this. country is be¬ 
yond redemption. Tfie people of Son- 
them Africa arc perhaps lucky that 
such human material is not seriously ^ 
on their side. 

One can only hope that like dm 
pitsent gove ram eot dila lode of pace- 
peedve in foreign policy too is i 
passing pheaomenim. 
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TATA OIL MILLS COUPAUr U fMd 
with an all-India atiik*. after a go-alow 
(or a oouida of montlia. It liaa six 
major and four mifl faotoriat and 10 
lalM and ragiooal officaa. Except for 
the Sswrl (aetory In Bondiay, nddcii li 
partially woiUag, tm) mlaof factocisa 
and aome tales offices, od>ax factoclea 
and aalee officaa an shot down tladt 
Aucuat 9 after nasotlatlona batwaan 
the management and die federatica of 
amployaea* unions broke down- 
cording to the management, service 
r conditfama in eadi of its units are 
comparable with those la other aimilar 
tnduatriea in the region. Over the last 
decade, the company baa paid to Its 
employees numbering about 5,000 by 
way of bonus alone'an amount almost 
eq^ to die dlvldeod distributed to 
37,000 odd ahareholderB. The oonqnny 
cUihna dut if the federadon’a demands 
were to be conoeded, the total addi¬ 
tional liaiulity would work out to 
dioat Be 4J!0 crorea aa against the 
company's annual wage blU of Bi 8.13 


crorea. Acceptance cf tbeae demanda 
would make the cmiqiaay'a position 
"totally nnoompetidve' In a bliddy 
competitive consumer prodocta market. 

TCMCXya operations showed a .marii- 
ed i m p ro ve m ent for the aecood conseou. 
tlve year in 1978-7S. Wldi total net 
sales 18 per cent higer than the pie- 
vious year’s, margins widened and 
grass profit expanded by 38 per cent. 
Net profit wai also hi^ur and dividend 
raised by a point to 16'per cent was 
covered 2.28 rimes. Ihe sohetsntial in¬ 
crease in the vtdomc of business neces¬ 
sitated Increase in working capital. 
Apart from aeekiog ioorease of Ba 2dU! 
crorea in the cash credit limits from 
SBI and acceletating coUeetioo of trade 
dues, the company iwied ‘rights’ 
debentures of Bt 2.25 ctores. It oom- 
menoed 100 per cent export-oriented 
deep-sea fiihing in the Bay of Bengal 
with boats disrtered from Thailand 
and completed exports of Bs 320 
cnxes. The company has sought ex- 
tansion of charter period from govern. 


moot So M to complete Ae triMfer of 
technology from Ihii techniolsni to 
Indian technicians to detesmina more 
accurately areas of sea productive of 
different varieties of fish ind -to taasto 
the seasonal vaiiatlone in fish avails- 
bility. The aompany’s totil exports ex¬ 
panded by 46 per cent to Bs 728 
crorea. The joint venture in Mslayris, 
Unitsts, continued to aptntt with ex¬ 
ceptional euccess. It hai mad# another 
Imue of bonus shares for M 11,913,303, 
equivalent to Bs 72 lakhs. This has 
raised ItHdCO’s investment in Unitetd 
to M $ 14200207, equivalent to Be 523 
crores. Malaysian company in¬ 

tends to make a public Issue of 35 per 
cent of its aharn capital to Malaysian 
citlxens. TOMCO will also have to dis- 
Invast a part of its bolding in favour 
of Malaysian jutixens in accordance 
with the aUpulatlan made at the incsp. 
tioD of the pn^ect 
O umm e nd ng on die future growdi 
of the company, J R D Tsto, diaiiman, 
takes note of the fact that it is stU 
excessively dependent on the lanndiy 
soq^ builnets. The management ia 
examining every possibility of diveni- 
fying operatioos or restructuring Asm 
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in I monaer dut ctn nuke them fully 
ooDipetible with the govemmeet’i 
desire to promote Ud stg ipoct until 
-hidaitrics pertlcnlariy In the runl sec¬ 
tor. lie hopes to report to the share- 
holders on some progres s h> ddi diiec- 
tion next yesr. MesnwtiDe, he Is ooa- 
adeot thst the msrketlng strength end 
expertise coupled with its operstiooal 
capability will ensure that the organisa¬ 
tion remains |n (he forefront itrcspec- 
tive of the odds agaimt it. The im¬ 
mediate outlook for the company, how. 
e«er, depends on how long the strike 
will continue. 

COLOUR-CHEU has once again 
shown all-round improvement in its 
p erf or m ance, with output, sales and 
proBts recording impitosivB rises over 
the preceding year. Sales have in- 
cieaaed }vy 20 per cent and gross pro- 
Bt has expanded by 28 per cent, r- 
flecting widening of margins. The board 
hat recommended maintenance of 
dividend at 12 per cent which ia 
adequately covered by earttingt. Be¬ 
sides there Is a proposal to issue homu 
sherea in thr proportion 2:5 and the 
management's intentioa is to pay a 
dividend of "not less then 10 per cent” 
on the expanded capital after the 
bonus issue. The upward trend of sales 
has continued in the current year too 
and sale turnover (hnfng the first three 
months has been six per cent higher 
compared to the some period last year, 
notwithstanding the severe power-cuts 
during May and June last. The com¬ 
pany completed the first stage of its 
new factory at Boha, a fiackward' area 
In Maharashtta, ahead of acbediile and 
oonmenced manufacture of dkhlore- 
benzidlne end oigaidc pigments before 
the end of March 1B79. The quality 
and yields of the products of the new 
plant have been upto the comptny's 
standards. B M Chia, new chairman, 
says that the company has avoided any 
upwanl movement of the general level 
of selling prices of its products, hut it 
can no longer absorb the further in- 
ciessei in prices of raw matorials and 
intermediates, additional salaiies, wages 
and dearnesi allowanoe idus higher 
charges for power, tnmaport and otoet 
fadlitief. Pricea of some of the pro¬ 
ducts have been already revised up¬ 
wards in the oumnt year and further 
general tqnvaid revision if being aaade 
now following the hike in prices of 
naphtha and other petxo-cbemioels. 
The company has issued 2,50,000 11 
per cent noa-eenveitible 6rit mortgage 
debentures of Bs 100 each to meet the 
tong term requirements of woridng 
capital. The company proposcii to par¬ 


ticipate in a Joint venture with Hay- 
leys of Sri Lanlm for promoting a earn, 
pauy in that country under the neme 
and style ‘Heycokxit' which will, among 
other things, undertake manufaotura 
of pigment emultions and divenlont. 

MAFATIAL FINE SFISNISG ASD 
UANUFACTUBING has produced good 
results for 1978-70, althou^ woddag 
of Its chemicals division was affected 
by the difficult conditiaaa faced by dm 
aluminium industiy with wldch its for. 
tunes are linked. Because of scute 
shortage of power experienced by the 
major aluminium companies, produc¬ 
tion of aluminium was restricted to 
to 70 per cent of the installed capa¬ 
city of the'industry. Acoordini^y, nlet 
of cryolite fell from 4,806 tonnes to 
2,8.37 tonnes and the company had to 
carry on hand a large stock of 2,030 
tormes valued at Rs 184 crorei. The 
situation was further aggravated by 
tha fact that the aluminium companies 
themselves carried hlfd> invontnriee of 
these chemicals on account of denial 
of power to them. Production and isles 
of fluiHocarhon gases, however, were 
satisfactory and the management in¬ 
tends to develop the miricet for these 
gases Indigenousty as well as dirough 
exports. With a view to adiieving 
flexibility in the product-mix, the 
company has xpent Rs 11 laldis on the 
fluorocarbon gates plant and expects 
returns of. this modernisation program¬ 
me to start accruing towards the end 
of the current financial year. The tex¬ 
tiles division performed much better 
with the revival of the textile industry 
after the aetbodc of the i>reoeding 
two years. Total net sales edged up by 
6.4 per cent hut grom profit leapt by 
36 per cent. Net profit amounted to 
Rs 1.05 crores (Rs 1.42 onses) and 
undianged dividend of 17 per cent on 
the capital enlarged by a bonns iaauc 
ia well covered. Yogindra N Mafatlal 
and Rasesh N Mafatlal, direotora, re¬ 
signed from the board. F K Shah, 
managing director, and C C Maniar 
and B K Fated, wholetimc dlrcctore, 
have also resigned. Arvind N Mafatlal, 
ciminnan, had resigned with effect 
from October 26, 1678 both ss direc¬ 
tor and chalrmio and was re-appointed 
on the board as director with effect 
from May 3. 1919 in the ctoual vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Yogindra 
N Mafatlal. Padnumahh A Mafatlal was 
appointed as a director with effect 
from November 8, 1978 and as manag¬ 
ing director from January 1, 1978. 
Hiiahikesh A Mhfatlal was appointed 
as a director oit May 3, 1979 to fin in 
the casual vacancy created by the re- 


tignatiott of B K FatnL 

AHMEDABAD ASVANCE MILLS bu 
turned out liqpreasive teaulta for Hit 
15-month period ended Mardi last 
Both sales and profits are aiihitantially , 
hii^er compared to the previous yaor. 
What li more significant la that profit 
matgins have widened. Dhridmid ia 
steeled up from 16 per cent to 25 per 
cent vdiich on ennnal baiia weeks out 
at 20 per cent and ia coveted 2B thnea, 
by earnings. Both the textiles and 
metoii and apodal alloy steeli dhrislona 
have performed weU. The company la 
seeking conceisiaaal finance of Ra S80 
lakhs from the financial Inatltutiont for 
rehabilitation and modernisation of the 
textile mills at Ahmedabad. ICIQ 
has also sanctianed a foreign cmrency M 
loan of Rs 117 lakhs for iuipoi'l of 
balancing equipment, oiz. continuous 
bright annealing line and polishing/ 
grinding inadiine which will ujigrade 
and improve the product-mix of the 
spedal alloy steeli division at Navaari. 
Hm company has issued ASJOOO eleven 
per cent cumulative redeemable pR- 
ference shares of Bs 100 each to four 
public finandal institutions and 55,668 
equity ‘ri^ita’ shares of Ra 100 each at 
a premium of Rs SO per ahare to thf 
shareholders. The management has 
now dedded to make a ‘riots’ offer of ' 
one lakh debentures of Rs 100 each tgi 
the existing equity sharehoiden in Qie' 
ratio of 9 debentures for every 20 
equity shares held, lliese debenture! 
will carry interest at 11 per cent and 
will be redeemed in five equal annual 
instalmente from 8th to 12th year from 
the date ai issue. Plant and machinery 
worth Ra 53 lakhs was installed at 
Ahmedabad and worth Rs 27 lakhs at 
Navsari. The Navsarl division intro¬ 
duced new import substitute cold idled 
products such as hi|^ speed steel and 
high carbon high siUcon steel stripe. 
Efforts are bdng mode to introduce 
newer varieties of xpecial steels in the 
coming months. The electrical equip¬ 
ment of 4-HJ/2-Hi rolling mill has been 
modified with the assistance of 
NELCX). The company intends to 
produce cladded strips in the near 
future after procuring neceasory equip, 
ment and davelopfng knowhow. It also 
intends to undertake development and 
manufacture of stainlest steel razor 
Uede strips in its researdi and deve¬ 
lopment deportment. This ia an ares 
where only three inteinatlMial compa¬ 
nies ire cvdile of sopplylng the 
major raw material needs of ^ razor 
blade industiy and transfer of skill to 
developing world is extreonely dlfBeah 
and costly. 
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Fiasco of *Kosi Kronti* 


AS 


IN the nWdiUc of 1977 a gnxv of ao- 
cial iclentiita and agiarUn ezperti 
mat at the A N Sinha Iiutitute of So¬ 
cial Studka, Patna, They woriced out 
a pilot land lefoims pxojeot, to be im¬ 
plemented in five blodu of Puinea 
diftiict. It wai an ambitious plan. Ac¬ 
cording to the andnc of the project, 
B G Verghese, “A limited but hiiddy 
concentrated programme of studi a 
nature in a email yet demonitrebly ei^ 
r niflcant area of five blocks vdth a 
population ^of five lakhs could have an 
electrifyiag effect on ell of Bihar and 
all of India, like the 1917 Champaran 
movement" 

In reality, ‘Koal KrantP seas yet 
another eSoct at agrarian padflcatian. 
TAccording to Veigheee, "Pumea is an 
/ area of known agrarian tension that has 
witnessed pust violence and it is im- 
^portant to demonstrate a workable 
Candhian alternatlvo'. Fiirtber, ‘The 
situatioa it explosive and must be re¬ 
medied uniess the future is to be 
abandoned to violence. JFa effort to 
ameliorate the lend eituation in part 
of Muzaffarpur district in the early 
1970s in the Musahsri gramdan blodc 
rvBS a heroic effort to prove that there 
is an alternative to violence. Unfor¬ 
tunately, other circumstances compel¬ 
led JP to move his attention else¬ 
where. A new beginning is rectuired". 

Kosi Knmti was thus to pick up the 
threads from Musahari. The sponsors 
of the project desired to gti otK step 
^ further and relate land leforau <o agri¬ 
cultural development "The Kosi [river 
valley] eystom is tksigned to irrigate 
some 1,400,000 acres in Pumea and 
Sahorsa districts, but IS years itfter 
the commissioning of the project irri¬ 
gation has iMt exceeded 350,000 eiaes, 
utlllsatioa in the tabi and summer 
seaeone beiiig extremely poor. There 
ere drainage end other prablent cer¬ 
tainly. But expert studies conclusively 
prove that an inequUnua land struc¬ 
ture chara c teri s ed by extensive (even 
if concealed) landlordiin^ exploitidlTe 
^ shtie-ctopplng tenures on oral leases 
tiiat cover, up to 40 per cent of the 
cultivated area and *semi-feudal' rela- 
tlons hove proved to be a foimidrirle 
deterrent to the utilisation of irriga- 
tlon and to higher sgricnltaral pro- 
doetion, productivity and employment” 


The objective was thus a weli-wcsn 
one: eoonomic growth with social 
justice. But a numher of dsetaued and 
undeclared reasons provided the impe¬ 
tus to Kbsl Kranti. The fiMt of these 
-was the anxiety of tim then Janata 
government in. Bihar to show that, un¬ 
like the Congress, k was ‘serious' 
about land reforms. Second^ agratlair 
tension hod been building up in the 
ares, which was among the first pieces 
in Bihsr to be affected by the Naxa- 
lite upsurge. Third, the rule of ‘con¬ 
tinuous' updating of land reoords hid 
been enfmeed in the area. Previously, 
survey and settlement operations were 
taken up at lung intervals, generally 
after decades. As a result, onoe the 
landlurd succeeded in falsifying the 
record of rights, there was pnetlcaJly 
no recourse left to the poor shate- 
croigiers. The state go v er n ment had 
passed a law called the Bihar Land-, 
hokling (Recording and Maintetunce) | 
Act, 197.3, which provided for an in-, 
nual survey of every plot and cooti-' 
nuous updating of the record of riidits 
to allow for changes on account of j 
transfers by way of sales, gifts, wills, 
partition of holdings, leases, allotment 
of land by the gnveniment, Imposition 
of ceiling, and so on. Thou^ passed 
in 1973, this Act had Ijeen nowhere 
implemented in the state. Its imple¬ 
mentation was to begin vrith Kosi 
Kranti. 

Tbe fourth factor which provided an 
impetus to Kosi Kranti was that “the 
problems of shareciupping, landless¬ 
ness and unemployment are roost acme” 
in the area aou^ to he coveted by 
the project. Pumea district as a whole 
is considered a bastkm of feudoUnl 
and feudalism is strongest in Fumeal 
diitrict in the Kosi Knuiti area. The' 
five adected blocks — Rupeoli, Dham- 
daha, Bhawanipur, BamnankU and 
Bttahara — cover an area of 1.36 laltb 
hectares of whkh 97,000 bsctarcs are 
agricultund. It is believed that shout 
l/Xn landlords, mostly disentee, have 
in their possession tiiree-fourths of tbe 
total agricultural land In these five 
blochs. The landlordr Indnde legisbA 
tots, highly-placed bureancMi, tiadeit,| 
lawyers and teadieis. Some of tfaemi 
are Bihar’s biggest Isndhxds. Not sur-| 
prislDgly, 40 per cent of the lend isj 
under sbareooigiing. FlnsOy, die' 


under-utilitatiDa oC the Irrigation 
potential of Kosi was sought to be re¬ 
medied through Kosi Kranti. The un- 
der-utilisatioD could not be ascribed 
merely to faults in design or ndtcal- 
culations in building the distribution 
network. The root cause lay in tbs 
tutal indifference of tbe Isndowiieis. 
The sponsors of Kosi Krairti wme 
moved Iiy tbe oonsiderstion that thi« 
waste of resources would gu On if 
landlordism was allowed to contimie. 
While seemingly they had irianned 
the project in detail, tbe initiators of 
Koal Kranti took a number of things 
for granted. First, they ossomsd that 
the ‘political wriU' to ingilemetit die 
pn^ect would be sustained. In f^ 
the enthusiasm shown by tbe mtnistiy 
and the bureaucracy aeon evaporated. 
But ainee some show of interest was 
necessary, tbs govenmeiit appointed 
an IAS officer as *vecla] officer' for 
the execution of tbe programme ■"»* 
it set up a' team of top faureencrets to 
investigate what ‘burdiee’ the psogrtas- 
nie was facing. However, with the faB 
of tbe Kaipoori Thakur regime official 
enthuaiatm dwindled even farther, Tbe 
fear that Kosi Kranti mi^ even be 
abandoned altogetber aooner or later 
is sought to be discoontod by butean- 
cratj, but, as tbe 'progress’ so far sug¬ 
gests, this apprehension is certiinly 
not groundlest. ^ 

Tbe landlords started clainouring 
against the progremme soon after it 
was announced. LegisUtois from tbe 
area, irretpcctive of thek political ifil- 
liationt, unleashed a cmnpalgn in the 
legirioture, in tbe press nd in the 
area itself that Kosi Kranti would tom 
into "Cmom Kranti". They challenged 
the laws, attacked the govemnent and 
instilled fear in the bureaucracy. When, 
the field survey was started last Feb-' 
ruary, the landlords at Suksena village | 
in Sahara block snitcdied the ptpeu | 
from the revenue staff and ebaaed ! 
them away. The work was ampended | 
after the attack and it has not been ^ 
possible to resume it so fsr. 

The landlords are detannined to 
frustrate the programme. An orgsaiBa- 
tlon called Kisan Sengh has been 
formed to rally the landlords. Ibe 
Purnea Bor Association, which is do¬ 
minated by lewyecs from big feudal 
famiUes, has held a m ettlng and pas¬ 
sed a resolution against Kosi Kranti, 
kt has subndtted a lengthy menwtea- 
dnm to the govern m ent, colling iu 
cpiestion the fundamaotal peuelsloua 
of the land rsfoim laws, eipw hd ly 
those rebttlng to diaiecroigiing and 
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reeoftl of li^Ki. Hu olifectlani raliod 
by the Kian Sangh and Puaiea Bar 
Aandation have ended in a nialwa 
debate between them, the goren n nent 
and the qiedal ofBoer, Ibitl Krantl. 

7 TTie comnninal riott, which rodced 
fPumea between July 4 and 8, were 
confined to the Koei Kiantl area. Ac¬ 
cording to the apeoial officer, Shankar 
Prteed, “the belief that the rioti were/ 
engineered by the len^rds to frue-f 
trate Koei Kranti profect ‘ cannot be 
regarded ae altogether improbable''. It 
could not have been mere ooiocidenee 
that conanunal organiiationi In every t 
village, of Ilindua and Muellma olika, / 
were led by the biggcit landlondi. The' 
only beneficiaries of the violeBee were 
Hindu landlords — Bnhmin, Rafpiit 
or Yadav — for they were able to 
inubiUee oa their side the poor sharw- 
cnvpera, mainly Santhols, who would 
otherwise have been their enomiee in 
the Knsl Krairti programme. Politically 
naive, the Sontfaais and other shate- 
croppeca and labourera did not tmder- 
(tand the landlords game. This la 
eomewhat inexplicable ccnaldeclng that 
the Santhol leader Sibu Soren had 
visited the Koei Kratsti area to apeak 
to bis followen at the end of a ten-day 
Ithonr camp organised by the Na¬ 
tional Ijdxnu Inetitutc. The riots 
started hardly a week after the labour 
camp opd the cml of Sibu's tour. 

Tire net result of the landlordi' 
ietiataiu« has l>eeii the failure of the 
govemrnen: to carry out even the preli- 
tnituiy work, like field oiuveys, under 
the progroimne. TTie botic premise of 
the progmunc. as mentioned earlier, 
was that for economic growth with 
social Justice, land refonns hod to be 
the starting point. What has actually 
happened it that the queitiun of land 
lediotribution has been oomptetely 
side-tracked. The whole itreu now Is 
on 'development'; i m provement of Kosi 
irrigation syaton, construction of roads, 
euy availability of farm inputs, etc. 
Kosi Kranti has thus become Juat 
another link in the chain of 'develop¬ 
ment' for the benefit of big and pree- 
peroue bmdlorde and fannere. 

The Agriculture Finance Corporation 
which woa to be entrusted with a 
■nini-pUot project for devrippmeot of 
800 hectares in Bannunkhi block, has 
unwittingly provided a lort of epltoidi 
for Koei Kranti when it eaid in ite pro. 
ject report then “land lefonn is not 
as easy as some enthniUsts [of Kosi 
Kranti] seem to tfaink“. 
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Economy and Sodety ' 

Essays bt Indian Economic and Social History 

Etntad by K. N. CHAUDHURI S C. J, DEWEY . 

The Eaaayt bicludad In Ms woefc smbody ths fruit of Sm taaaa t c h > 
of a mimbar of otudanta—In India, Amsriea. Wsatom Europs and 
Australia—ssorking on ths subject undar ths guklanoa of a handful 
of asfablWiad scholara In ttw lata aixtiea and sorly oavanllss. Tbay 
covar a span cl Indian secnondc and social History ranging from 
lha aa van taa n tti to ths mkMwantMh eanturiat. Rt 88 
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Contributions to South Asian Studies 1 

Edttad by QOPAL KRISHNA 

CoM^Uont to SoMft Aslan Sludha f la tha first of a asrlsa to 
bs puUWnd annuaHy and daalgnarS to bring togathar work In ttw 
Intanslaiad fiakfa of histoiy, rtlldlon. anthropology, psycho lo gy, 
sociology and polKica. Ttw paopita of South Asia ones thaiad a 
common civilization and hWoiical sxporlanca, and Ihoy eontlnus to . 
ehars similar problame In davoloping aodal colwalon and vlabis 
authorily atnicturss. Ttila vokinw ooneMs ot alx aasoya, which . 
Inchida ths work of two InddagMa, an anthropologist, a hlalorian, 
a apacialU in South Allan languagaa and a political tacMogM. 
RtTO 
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Business Law in India 

SURAjrr SENQUPTA ■ 

This vobima contains hicld annotaUciw on ths difisrant branchas 
of eonuiwrcial, induatrtat and soonomic laws. This la tha only taxi 
that can answer tha dsmanda of atudenta of tha Comtnsrca Degrta 
■a also of Ihoia that aaak to qualify In fba various profsaalenal 
sxamlnationa Ilka Slots conductad by Ihe Inatitutaa of Coat 
Aocouniania, Chaitaiad Acoountanta and of tha Company 
Sacratarlat. (CULT) Ptpet Rt 47.50 Bcorde RtSS 


Polltieal DevekHament 
A Critical Perspective 
OAVA KRISHNA 

Tha Idta of pollScal d a va l opmant la Sw axpftoK Swma of this book. 
But bohind n llo Sw Idaas of pr^raaa and avoluSon—uniUnaar or 
dialact i c al a n d a uni-modai notion of raSonaHty which dafina for 
many Sw heart of modamlty MaaS. It deal t with the modsm mind 
aa It vtowa ItaoS In tavtraJ pureuSa and Sw Image of man buIR 
tor puM and private consumption. Rt 60 
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New Aligi^aito 


WITH all let for the akctiona to tiie 
local bodiei in KctaU, now political 
alignments have deveh^ied which have 
virtually undermined the very basia of 
the Ruling Fiont. The mafor consti¬ 
tuent of the Ruling Ftont the Congreaa 
party led by A K antony, has crosaed 
aidei and baa made a state-wide under¬ 
standing with the CPI(M). Cbngress 
leader Oomen Qiandy, Convener of the 
Ruling FVont Liaison Committee, has 
resigned from the poet but has been 
persuaded to continue till other 
arrangements ore made. The Kerala 
RSP, another constituent of the Ruling 
Front, has also crossed over to the side 
of the CPIfM). Earlier, towards the 
end of July,.the Kerala Congress led 
liy the then Home Minister K M Man! 
had walked out of the Ruling Front 
with 12 MLAs and taken Its place in 
the rauks of the Oi^>osltiou to putiue 
its own “independent path of service 
to the people". For the present dec- 
tithi, this group too has made some 
seat adjustments with the CPI(M). 

On the other hand, the CFI has 


memfaera of oorpoiatloiis. One of the 
n»Mt ligniiictnt aspects of this clectiQu 
is that fpr the firat time an the hiitary 
of our country, 18-yeat-oldl wiQ be 
exercising their franchiae, thaaaks to 
leglalatlon enacted when A K Antony 
was chief minister. They coostitnte 
nearly 20 per cent of the electonite. 
In all, there are about 35,000 candidates 
for the nearly 10,000 seats. Electiotaa 
will be held In two phaMS, on Septem¬ 
ber 15 and 18. 

There is a serious allegation that in 
delimiting the seats, the Ruling Front 
partnera had chalked out many 
safe seats and split up many ot the 
sure CPlfM) seats. Bealdei, Muslim 
oommunalism has played bavod in the 
delimitation, thu ctancer n ed minister 
being a Muslim Leaguer. A glaring 
example is the Erattupettah pancfaayat 
in Kottayam district. There are 11 
.seats in this panchayat of which one 
has been reserved for scheduled castes. 
.Cl the other 10 seats have been deli¬ 
mited in such a way that eadi ward 
has a muslim-maiority voter-etrengdi. 


VMS patty and lfi« Kttila BSF iMce 
against sn alUanoe with Coagrass(I). 
The CFI Chief Minister and othtna d 
the Cn publldy cdled for the unity 
ot the Ruling Front while miking 
alilancci outside the Ruling Front 
But the attengrt of the CPI to isolate 
CPl(M) baa left it Isolated from its 
own allies and in the comiiany of 
autnorltarian and casteiat lorees. 

Congress party chief A K Antony, 
who resigned hU chief ministership in 
protest agiinst the refusal of bis party 
High Command to oppose Indln 
Gandhi in the Chikmagalui by-dMc- 
tions. has been keeping silent about 
tbe way in which bis High Comjnaiid 
rushed to join tbe Cbaran Sinidi 
ministry at tb Centre. At the sesiM 
time, he has nude his protest known 
by preventing his followers from 
Kerala from joining the ministry. And 
now he has led his party hen into e 
sute-wide tmdeistanding with the 
C3T(M) in the election to the local 
bodies. This development definitely 
marks a turniog point in the alignment 
of political forces in this state. And 
this change has been strcngthesicd by 
the new position of the Kerala RSP. 

The Kerala Congress and Janata ate 
the two parties who have failed to 
make their positions fdt in time 
elections. The two factions of the for- 


, made state-wide alliance with Con- Hu Ruling Front bad announced >n«r have been buiy conioHdating 
gtess(I) and the custcist NOT. Be- that it would fl^l the dectioos to Ibe their respective positions in Ae 
sides, it has on its side tbo Ruling lognj i,odics on a non-party basis and organisation after the July-end gpllt. 
Muslim League, the dissident Kerala , t),gt it would strive for partyleas demo- The Janata has been virtually imoobl- 
Congress and the splinter gmgi FSP. gt the grass-roota leveL TUs bred foUosring the criaia at the Centre. 

The latter two have been held in the was not a matter of newdound devo- The Socialists and certain otirer imaU 
Ruling Fhint by the promise of minis- tigg to Candhiao ideallan but aecep- groups in the Janata have gone into 
terships by roid-SeptemlicT. lance of the stark reoUty existing scat adjuatmenta widi the CPI(M). The 

Elections to tbo Panchayats were within the Ruling Front- It was Devaraj Urs group which broke away 
held some 16 years ago, la 1963. Fdr evident from tbe results of the bye- from Congresa(I) is nowhere In the 
the last ten yean during which the elections that in the event of a trlan- pictu^ 

anti-CPlfM) front bos been In power in gular contest the Marxist Front would Thus in the elections to the local 
the state, it has been postponing these sweep the polls. In the dreumstan- bodies a totally new alignment of 
\ .elections with monotonous regularity ces, every party in the Ruling Front forces have emerged. In all bye-dec- 

becaiise at no time was the Ruling was looking for alliance with parties tions upto now there were three 

Front sure of a state-wide victory, outside the front to better its own cornered fijdits among the Ruling 

Nor was it sure that it could keep to- prospects. The CPI thoujdit that the Front, the CPI(M) Front and tiie Con- 

gether the nding alliance in the local partylesa label would help the Ruling gresafi) Front. Now tbe contest is 
elections. And now when it has been Front to aecure an alliance with the between two main a ll ia n cef. one 
compelled to conduct these electiooi, Congresa(I) and the NDP and Aua prising of the CTKM), the 
the Ruling Fkont is totally divided, its enable tbe revival of tbe anti-CPl(M) the Kerala RSP, the rebel Mu4ta 
major constituents have crossed sides front. The Kerala Congress and the League, the National RSP, aectiotti^n 
and the front itadf is in complete Ruling Muslim League were also for the Janata and the Kerala Congtw 
diaorroy °ruf oonfuaiOD, such an understanding. But the Con- and some independents. The second 


IbetB ore 980 panidiayati, 41 muni¬ 
cipalities and three municiiial corpora¬ 
tions in tbe state. Of thaae, 59 pan- 
i idiayats and ten municipalities ore 
Tf newly oonstitnted Here election for- 
mtUties have not been completed. So 
elections will take place in 931 poneha- 
yats, 31 municipaUtiee and the three 
corporationa. 135 lakh voters will 
elect 8,780 memben of penchayats, 
' 768 members of municipalities and 150 




AHVUH au, un» 

alliaiKe coDiiitt cl tbs C<ngrea(I), 
the OPI, the Bsllng Miidhn Lcagae, 
the ruling fectioni d the Kerala Coa- 
gress, NI>P and aime iodependenti. 
The Cungreasd) la the main foroe in 
this. The Congreu(I) preaident K M 
Chendy and Iti leader C M Stephen 
have claimed that this inarlca the re- 
emcrgi-Dce of the aiiti-CIT(Ml onti- 
RSS front. The CIT hu not questioned 
this and the battle of wits l)etween 
CPI and CPI(M) has assumed new 
dimensions. In this liuttie for votes 
and seats between the two alliances 
it is likely that the CPIfM) will emerge 
as the major pulitiual force, Cungress- 
fl) and Congress securing the next 
positions. 

Certain local developments like the 
firing oR student demonstration result¬ 
ing in the death of two, death in lock¬ 
up due to alleged police torture, lathi- 
charges on striking workers, etc, have 
added to the worries of the CPI which 
has tinned out to be the lonely def¬ 
ender of and spokesman for the Kuling 
Front. In C1*1(M) sympathiser circles, 

GUJARAT 


MORVh a beautiful and flourishing 
industrial town of about 75,000 
people, with on almost wjual number 
living in the lurTuunding areas, has 
been devastated by the 'flaoh flood' 
following the coHapse of the dam on 
Mochchu river on the afternoon of 
Sunday, 11 August. The loss in human 
livei and property baa been colossal, 
and the actual number of deaths might 
never be known. The town's well- 
plannud brood roada, water works, 
drainage system, impressive buiklingi 
— all these today lie buried under a 
heap of mud and slush. 

The Machcbu-2 dam is an earthen 
dam, 10 Ions upstream of the town. It 
was considered the finest of the dams 
in the Saurasbtra region and was to be 
model for the proposed dam in the 
Narmada project and as auefa was 
shown to the visiting members of the 
Narmada Tribunal. 

The dam Inirst around Saturday 
noon and the first wave of the furtons 
swirling waters struck Morvl arcund 
3.30 pm. Within 15 minutes, the level 
of the water rose to 30 ft in some 
areas. Some of the low-lying areas of 
die town lied under 20 ft of water for 
about four hours. 

Could such total devastation of 
Morvi have been averted? Perhaps, 


the alliance with Coagrtm bu created 
some confusion and a mnnher cf J«>- 
CtTfM) local wmkers have come cot 
to cDiSteet the deotfons as indepane 
dents. Besides, in oertain otiey po¬ 
ckets there are conteat between CFI- 
(M) and Congress. In certain others, 
the Congress, the opposition Kenla 
Congress and the Janata have gone 
into alliance with the CPI. In yet othen 
l»th the Congress have joined hands. 
Similarly, the alliance with Coogreaa- 
(1) hag crcatcxl problems lor the CPI 
among a section of its ranks who 
hapiieoed to honestly believe in the 
party's anli-Cungreasfl) stand. 

Ifow this new alignment of political 
forces will affect the fortunes of the 
Ruling Front and the Miniitiy, it ia 
tqo early to predict. The coutie of 
the election battle and evcnti here 
and in the Centre will be dedilve in 
the matter. If the C3*I(M) alliance ii 
able to wrest an impressive victory, it 
may lead to tbe oonsolidation of tbis 
election ulliance into a full-fledged 
political front. 


the calamity uould not have been to¬ 
tally averted because of tbe esscu- 
tially freakish nature of tbe flood. The 
entire Saurashtra area had unprece¬ 
dented rainfall during the pievioua 
fonuighl, and the Machchu catchment 
area itself had oi much as oine inches 
,.r rainfall during the 24-honr period 
preceding the disaster. But the inipaot 
could have been less devastating bod 
the water level in the dams 1 and 2 
been kept low by opening the sluice 
gates in time to avoid the overflow of 
water over the eoithern part of the 
dam. This, with the total breakdown 
of the communication system, com¬ 
pounded the disaster, t-or instance, 
steps to evacuate Morvi town were 
token only on the morning of Saturday, 
by when the deputy engineer bad 
already noticed the water level rising 
at Uara 1 and had rushed to Dam 2 
to get the gates completely opened. 
Tbe warning too could have been given 
more dearly, instead of being vague — 
“people should go to safer places” — 
which made the people complacent. 
The breakdown in communications wSt 
such that the Irrigation Minister, 
Keshuhhai Patel, who was in Rajkot 
about 60 knis from Morvi, knew of the 
disaster only after IS hours; the chief 
secretary arid the irrigation secretary 
in Candhlnagar came to know of It on 


Sunday noon, neaiiy 21 houn after 
the tragedy. 

The itote g ove n anant ajpeaia to ha 
determined in its renfive that the 
human toll in Morvi faai been juit 
about 1,000. Right from tbe first day 
tbe chief minister has remained loyal 
to this tusgic number and other minia- 
ters and government ofilcers have 
naturally followed the lead. Tha figure 
IS absurdly low, and the attitude of the 
government his only damaged its own 
credibility. The chief ministet who U 
fighting shy of admitting a huge 
death toH however freely admits tfmt 
the cattle populatioa might hove been 
totally wiped out. 

The damage to the property has been 
extensive- According to the prelhni- 
nary estimates, property worth about 
Hs lOO crorea has been destroyed in¬ 
cluding standing ctopa worth about 
Rs 12 crores. The famoua pottery 
worki of Morvi as also the wall clock 
industry have been damaged extensi¬ 
vely. 

There have been, as usual, riemsnds 
for resignations and the dioiiman of 
the state Janata (S), Chimanbhai Fuel, 
has demanded the head of tbe itriga- 
tloi minister, Keshuhhai Patel holding 
him completely responsible for tha 
disaster. Chimanbhai Patel ia naturally 
trying to use the Morvi tragedy to 
gather support for his new-born party 
in the Saurashtra region with a view 
to capturing power in the next year's 
Assemlily elections. In Saurashtra re¬ 
gion, Patel’s main rival is the former 
Jana Sangh, which under the leader¬ 
ship of Keshuhhai Patel, is strongly 
entrenched. Cbimanbhsi Patel’s plan 
sdems to be to rope in tbe Congress (1) 
into an alliance with him and fight 
tbe Jana San^. However, this design 
has received little response from tbe 
Congress (I) leader Madhavsinh So- 
lanld. Chimanbhai Patel will get tbe 
support of his erstwhile colleague and 
the state Janata vice-ptesident Vallabh- 
bhal Patel in hia endeavouia since Val- 
laUibbai Patel, while being no great 
friend of Chimanbhai Frtel, has hit 
own scores to settle with Keshuhhai 
Patel. VaHahhbboi Patel, thou^ hail¬ 
ing from Bajkot district, had to get 
elected from the Assemhly coiutituency 
of Manavadar in Junagadh because of 
the all pervading influence of the irri¬ 
gation minister. This has always 
rankled him. It is against this badc- 
ground that one hat to view the reliaf 
work that Is being undertaken in Morvi 
by tbe Jana Sangh and the RSS. These 
groups have deliberately dxiaen to or¬ 
ganise the relief ope^ons haJepen- 
dently, separate from the Jaruta party. 


The Inundation of Morvi 
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More on Kolar Goldfield 

K V StrimhBUVUi 


niE early blatory of the KoUr gold- 
Seld ii abrooded in the mlit of anti¬ 
quity. The first to suspect that the 
gold of the oinainents found in Mohen. 
jodoro might be from the Deccan 
plateau was SanauUah of the Ardiaeo- 
logical Survey of India who (in 1926) 
noted from chenfical analyses that It 
was not an alloy of gold and copper 
similar to v^t was found at TVoy, 
Memphis, Ur or Nineveh, but ‘elec- 
tium’, a gold-silver alloy similar to 
What was being produced in the Eolar 
gcddfleld—a suspicion that was con¬ 
firmed .by the results of radio<aifaon 
dating of a piece of charred wood from 
the deeper mine workings of the 
Hutd goldmhie of Roichur district 
(Nortiiem Karnataka), which gave the 
firtte of circa ISOO BC. One of the 
geifiogloal features of the auriferrous 
lodes of the Deccan plateau being 
their steep Inclination, once the dig¬ 
gings touched the ground water-table, 
they were abandoned for want of ade¬ 
quate dewatering equipment. It is im- 
partant to note in this context that 
while the Fhlaeolithlc miners were free¬ 
men and ,nomads who moved from 
tive>bed to river-bed in search of gold 
that ooidd be obtained by panning 
the saruls, miners of later periods had 
to mine hard, auriferous rock from 
undergrotmd, bring it up trtanually, 
crush, grind and pan it for Its gold. 
Stuh work was invariably relegated to 
slaves condemned to hard labour 
in mines, a feature comnran to all the 
dviliaatlona of the *FertUe Orescent'; 
and, as each gold digging readied the 
water-table, it was abandoned, and 
master and hla slaves moved to the 
next prospective one. This is the rea- 
ion wdiy olthontdi gold diggings are 
spread all over die hard rock c^- 
try of India from Wynad in Kerala 
to Singhbhum far Bthar, they hs- 
everynheru left behind memorlM only, 
not traditions of ancient mining. This 
has also been the case with Kolar. 

The saga of the seardi for gold in 
modem times In the Deccan ifiatean 
began with the qqiointmaat of a cotn- 
mboion for Bengal ted Bombay by 
the Cove tm nerg of India in 1762 
wlildi. reporting <« the province of 
Malabio', drew attention to its gold 
occumnoes. Soon the ecenlc beauty 
of, the country around Wynad attrSot- 
nd egpatiUte Entfildonaii to settle 
down as planten and gamble in gold 


mines; and, as was to be expected, 
all of these mining ventirtes, founded 
on fraud, ended in failure at the ex¬ 
pense of gullible mveston from Eng¬ 
land to the benefit of the plantere in 
India. By 1876, the Government of 
India was awakened to this unpleasant 
fact which led to the Viceroy’s exe¬ 
cutive council securing the services of 
R Brough Smith, a reputed engineer 
who was for a mimlier of years Secre¬ 
tary for Mines to Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, to examine and report on the 
gold mining prospects of Wynad. In 
hia report, published in October, 1876, 
be observed; ‘The establishment of 
gold mining industry in India is 
likely to be retarded not by the mea¬ 
greness of the remurcei which are 
large, but by the mistaken notion that 
all the care and Forethought deemed 
requisite in other pursuits may be 
dlsregartled In oclnilucting gold min¬ 
ing operations.*' 

This warning proved correct and 
many a fortune was made and lost in 
the flotation and liquidation of com¬ 
panies hosed on spurious reports of 
fantastic ‘discoverii's’, of gold depo¬ 
sits. One of those who were ep- 
proaefaod to invest in gold during this 
'gold fever' was Sir Charles Tennant, 
on extraordinary Scotsman in every 
sense of that word, who secured the 
services of John Taylor and Sons, a 
leading firm of engineering consultants 
with worM-wide experience of hard, 
rock mining, and whose family had 
earlier associations with India, the beat 
known among whom was Meadows 
Taylor, author of “Onfeaslons of a 
Thug”. A few years earlier to this, 
Colonel Lavelle had secured a mining 
concession around Oorgaum village in 
KoUr district; after .<Kveral vicissitudes, 
this concession fell to the lot of 
Sir Oiarles. Within a short time ot 
commencing mining operttions, the 
company bad all bni ediausted its ca¬ 
pital; but before deriding to wind up, 
it consulted John Taylor and Sons 
who, with rare foresight, advised it to 
siiik a feiv feet deeper so that they 
could get under the ancient workings 
and into the virgin ore body. This 
they did, and uncovered a lode which 
proved to he one of the woildi rlch- 
eet, frea-mllJlng, gold-quarts lode — it 
was diriatened the Chimpioa lode. 

With thii dlacovety. mining tcttvily 
picked up fagt ^ the aodal 


structure of the work-force soon began 
to crystallise. The top executives 
were cboeen purely on oonaideiatioot 
of merit, and were drawn mainly from 
the UK, Canada, Australia, with expe¬ 
rience of hard rock mining in such 
active centres as South Africa. The 
subordinate lupervlsory atafi were illi¬ 
terate British, drawn mostly from Com. 
wall wHh iti lODg tradition of metalli¬ 
ferous mining dating beck to pse- 
Roman times; the skilled worken were 
recruited from Italy and tbey too were 
invarialily illiterate. The clerical staff 
craisisted mostly of caste Hindus and 
the watch and ward was the monopdy 
of pethans from the NWFP and West 
Punjab; and the unsldlled labour who 
formed the largest complement were 
drawn from the lan^ese peiaantry — 
eknost all Harijons, victims of un- 
touchabllity In varying degrees — with 
a sprinkling of MbNaha from Malahar 
who were brou^t down u contract, 
labour for doing the moat arduous 
tasks of rbdc-breakiDg In tha stqpea by 
upper caste Hindu oontraeton. The 
sweepers alone, engaged in performing 
the most menial of tasks, and treated 
as inferior to them by even the bail- 
fans, although they were not the vic¬ 
tims of untoiicbabnity 1^ the caste 
Hindus and as such were treated is 
icheduled tribes, were drawn from die 
neighbouring Nellore, Chittoor and 
Anantapur districts. As was to be ex¬ 
pected, the nei^bouring hamlet at 
Rohertsonpet was the hive of activity 
of Marwaris who combined in tbemael- 
vea moneylending and patty traAng. 
The local langnage of the district was 
Telugii; the state language was Kan¬ 
nada; and the language of the majo¬ 
rity 'of the workforce was Tamil. As 
a result, the mining area was neidect- 
ed by the .stite govenunent — before 
Independence because it was the 
private preserve of the gold mining 
companies, and after Independence be¬ 
cause it was linguistically a Tamil- 
speaking area. 

The top executives with their wives 
brought with them the Chuedt of 
England; the British wotkeri brou^ 
with them the Methodist Church; and 
the Ttalians, the Roman Catholic 
Church. 'The illiterate British and Ita¬ 
lian workers were accompanied by their 
priests, not by their womeufolk. In 
this social setting it did not take long 
for almost the entire loai non-upper 
caste population to be converted to 
Christianity, and for a large Eurasian 
population to become a conspicnoas 
feature of the labour force. 

Theaettiugofthe gold mining camp of 
Kolar bod nothing in commoa with tiie 




eoii latnfoc eumk nt 
<twMhl<lt; it wtg man Ulot tlia oo«] 
mining viDagei of llie UK. In Bcngnl- 
Bibir conWelifa, nalther the goirer niu t u t 
nor the mine ownera took any intemt 
In the education of the miners’ child¬ 
ren; miisionaty activity was not eneon. 
tmged, and labour was housed in 
’dhownha’—each tribe com^etdy Uo. 
latcd from the other. This was fust 
not the ease in Kolar where In due 
course emerged a aettled labour (dree, 
entirely dependent on mining for their 
llvalihood—a glaring contrast to the 
state of affairs in the Indian coal in- 
dnstiy where the miner is to this day 
a peasant at heart, aitd the methods of 
coal mining have been oriented to 
provide for long periods of absentee¬ 
ism and a large labour turnover. 

While in regard to the application of 
modern technology, the Indian coal 
mines were way behind oven those of 
UK — which themaelves were laggards 
compared to those in Asopa nsd ^ 
US — the Kolar goldfleld was not only 
up-to-date but actually in the vanguard 
of^ other mining fielda like thote of 
South Africa and Canada. In fact, as 
early ni in the 1020s, it engaged a 
highly qualified idiyaicist to study the 
problems of hi^ temperatures and 
ro<d[4>unts that were piogiting mining 
operations in the field. Its medical 
ofBcera, with one of the best equipped 
hospitals of the mining industry in 
India, did pioneering research into oc¬ 
cupational diseases Uka pnenmooonloa4 
and silicosis, ami published their find¬ 
ings in the lending technical {ourtuls. 
Kolar was the pace-setter for metallife- 
rtius mine regulations for the rest of 
British India; in fact, the making of 
occupational diseases liable to conden¬ 
sation was pioneered liy the research 
work of this goldfield long liefore it 
was even conceived in the rest of 
India, 

The high level of knowledge and 
technical competence of its top execu¬ 
tives and the ungrudging manner in 
which thi'y trained their wurbnen in 
Imlh mining and engineering skills 
enabled l>oth the Indian Copper Cor¬ 
poration's mines in Mosahoni and 
Hindustan Zinc mines at Zawar avail 
of these skills, especially in the fields of 
mechanical and riectrical engineering, 
whether it be installation, operation or 
maintenance. Kolar was, indeed, the 
pioneer of the concept of “preventive 
maintenance'' among all the mining 
fields of India. In fact, much of the 
labour trouble after nationalisation, 
when the ofilcer-cadre was Indianlied, 
arose because the new bosses were 
unused to deal widi a. non-comnmnal, 
highly diaci^dlned and aldUed labour 
force, at home at thelt wodc to which 
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atTaagsra. 

Indeed, caate, cmngmnal and tribal 
diferencea were never allowed to lelne 
tbclr ugly bead in. this mining area. 
Beef was the ata^ diet of affleers end 
workers alike — It was dieap and 
wholeaanie — and diere was a well- 
organised alaa^ter house to enaoie 
that the meat was free from any infec¬ 
tion; and the few caate Hindus and 
Brahmlna were least concerned wiA 
what the others ate so long as they 
were allowed to eat what they Aote. 

Before proceeding furdier, hoarever, it 
is necessary to note that the Kolar 
goldfield is, in a tense, a gecdoglcal 
freak. Altbou^ th* schist belt, adihdi 
endoses parallel to Ita north-south 
strike more than a dozen quartz reels, 
is over sixty kUometres long, with the 
solitary exception of the Oamplon 
Reef system, all indudlng the oriental 
lode are very poorly mineralised or 
absolutely barren; and, even the orien¬ 
tal lode is mineralised only in the 
Nundydroog section and is mineable 
only at a very hi^ cost — the lode 
Itself is pyrltifierous attd refractory. 
A century of exidoration has not 
proved anything else worth mining ex¬ 
cept for occasional small patdiet. The 
Champion Reef itself has been mine- 
slile for no mnre''fhan about six kilo¬ 
metres — Irelng cut off in the north by 
the Balaghat North Fhiilt beyond 
which it is not traceable, and in the 
south Ireing broken up into n series of 
di^inted pipes by the Gifford system 
of faults — with the richest mineialisn- 
tion confined to cither side of the 
Mysore North Fault; and it is in this 
zniM that workings iuive lieen extended 
to a depth of over three-and-a-half 
kilometres. In the three mines on 
either side of the Mysore North Fault, 
beyond the Corgann mine to the north 
and Champion Reef mine to the south, 
minerallaation peters out hy the time 
the lode leachro a depth of about two 
kilometres. 

Within a few years of the discovery 
of the Champion Reef lode system, the 
six kilometres were parcelled into five 
mines each o\vned by a separate com¬ 
pany, all controlled by the Tennant 
family, with John Taylor and Sona u 
the secretaries, treasurers and consul¬ 
tants for all the companies. The 
Nobel Explosives estsbliahed their 
central magazine within tb»e|easd»ld 
and had a virtiul monopoly for high 
explosives In India until liquid oxygen 
explosives became their competitor, 
nie richneu of the lodes, and die 
small capital needed for their exploita. 
don — onoe the gerdogy of die field 
was imdetitood — resulted in a phssMS 
mcnal rise in pco&ictton. profits and 


keq[> down the dMdnnda as the fftoifie 
was doaely held by the Thmiant family^ 
the BridA Income tax was ncntlnah 
and the Mysore State was oonentned 
only widi dead rent and royaldan on 
the metaL As production Incnnaed, 
however, the steepness oi the dip bod¬ 
ing to inctenae Ih depth of mining 
resulted in ■ steady inormse In costs of 
ptoduedon with power oonsdtuting n 
major item, threatening die fotuie' of 
the mines. 

It was at this stage that the then 
Dewan of Mysore, Sir Saalmdrl Iyer, 
decided to secure the servicei of a 
Royal Endear, Sir Jbly dTaithbiiete, 
who bad returned to rfiigthiim after 
completing hla stint In India. Sir Joly 
was the first to note that economic 
devdopment was directly dependent on 
power, and, since the state had no coal, 
it should harness the water power of 
the river Cauvery at Sivasamudram. 
The principal corumner of power was 
the Kolar goldfidd whldi was depend¬ 
ing on coal biongfat down from Bengal 
all the way by sea, and thence by rail 
to the mines. There was, however, one 
obstacle to the success of this ventnie; 
the power bad to be transmitted over a 
hundred miles to the goldmines, 
whereas the world’s longest transmis¬ 
sion line then in operation from Niagara 
to Buffalo in the US was much shorter 
and no manufacturing concern in the 
world was willing to undertake this 
venture except, the General Electric 
Company of the US. Meanwhile, a 
vicious propaganda was started against 
the Dewan that he was gambling away 
the limited resources of the state for 
hli personal benefit on a nebulous ven. 
ture — he being an outsider, a brah¬ 
min from Kerala. Thus, for the first 
time in the history of Indli, iitovlncla- 
lism and cssteism raised their head. 
However, Seshadri Iyer's confidence In 
Lotbiniere was so great that he desred 
ail the relevant papers giving him the 
green signal to go ahead from hli 
death bed at Ooty. The project was 
completed in record time; and, by the 
turn of the centnry, Sivasamudram was 
producing the diropest dectric power 
available anywhere In the world, 
paving the way for die longevity of 
the mines and laying the foundation 
for the economic devdopment of ^ ' 
state. 

The stimulus provided by the dienp 
power resulted in further increaaen In 
depth of the mines wUdt begin to 
poee stiqrendous tedmlcd problems un¬ 
known in mining in any otiier imrt'af 
the world; increase in undergroond 
tenrpetatiirCs at a very high rate wlA 
deptii. rock^mieti of mprowdented 



«itn-d*w hnWiHi coil hi oa cqw iiiO B it 
]hi 8 dl»8>n tiin&u to ttM pnw- 
moeonioiif of cmI mlnen tbin tlie 
dai^cal glllcoib ■Modatod widi the 
gold mine! of South Africa or the 
potten . dlseaie of Stoke-on-Trent to 
Kail Man tefcn in ‘Daa 
Knidtal''. All theae demnidad i Mei r o Ti, 
and the effect of puihlng up the 
ooiti of production. It was at this 
stage that the minei received a wind¬ 
fall : in 1931, Britain went off tha gold 
standard leading to an increase in die 
price of gold and a steep fall in all die 
inputs needed for mining. TUs state 
of affairs continued until the end of the 
Second Woild War by wdiich time the 
last of the major investments had been 
made; aircon^tianing piants for all 
the mines and an ultra-deep hoist of 
' nearly two kilometres in the Gifford 
Shaft ct the Champion Reef mine. 

By this time, it was also olsH to the 
owners that there waa no future for 
the mines aa oonunereially viaUa ven¬ 
tures; the new hoist itself never worked 
to full cqmcity. Thence oBwardi, the 
dividends be{^ to be invested in 
other ventures in other parts of the 
world end a prograimne of ptogre asl ve 
contraction of mining opeiationa to 
maintain the viability of the mines 
until their ultimate closure waa 
initiated. This ettitude was hsidened 
when India became independent lead¬ 
ing to the deeiglon of the compa¬ 
nies to quietly wriggle out whilat the 
going was good; and the best way to 
^ t^ waa to have the minei nationa¬ 
lised. To assist them in these efforts, 
e low grade, rainertliaed, refractory 
ore shoot was discovered in the 
Nundydroog mine when It was ahnoit 
on the point of closure, and the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India, on the basis 
of half-knowledge and Inadeqnate field 
^ work, submitted a report painting on 
estremely rosy picture of the future 
for these mines. These formed the 
basis for encouraging the belief among 
the Kanutaki’s politlclaiis that if only 
the mines were nationalised, the etate 
would be able to augment the royalties 
with the profits from the production of 
gold. 

Meanwhile, John Teylor and Sons 
were not idle; they had all the four 
iterllng companiei go into vtdnntaiy 
Bqnldatien, divided all the scenmulated 
reaervae among the abarehpldetf, and 
, floated counter part mpae oompanlns 
to which thty transfemd die mines 
' and iH die litbUidee; end, to add 
Ingnh to Injnry increased dit sslaiies, 
parks and terminal benaflti of all, dmi 
ba n e fftfa ig not only the Enippaen 
offleei* hot alao die large number of 
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Indkn ofliceti whom 'toiliy Md reeialt- 
ed octenslbly widi the «<"» of Indlaiii- 
fitioa. Thv also transfemd a snbs- 
tantial stock these mpen compesdes 
to poUticelly influential ladisns, thus 
creating a powerful vetoed iiiteieet in 
them for a handsome ecmpeniatUin in 
the event of nationaUsatian. By tfaia 
time, of courie, the minca had pasaed 
the itage of proflublUty. They also 
embarrassed the local Coagetu govern¬ 
ment which had issued a directive to 
take back into employment all those 
political iuSepeis who had gone to 
during the Quit India movement, by 
recruiting hutead those «1 m> had been 
(ailed for taking part in die Telenga n a 
' movement, thus provitling e powerful 
political bale to the Communist Pirty 
of India In the Kolar gcddfield — all 
these now belong to CFI(M). 

At the same time they sedulontly 
fostered the fear that if the govern¬ 
ment did not nettorudiac the mines im¬ 
mediately tha companiei mitfit rUvose 
of all their asaets leaving the mines in 
a derelict state before they gave up 
their option and tuirendtrad the mines 
before the leaae-petiod expired. It 
was imperative (from the point of view 
of the company) that the mlnet ibonid 
be nationaliaed before the expiiy of 
the lease period. Caught between the 
devil end the deep sea, the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore got the worst of both; 
it decided to nationalise the mines 
and also retain the lervlces of John 
Taylor and Sons aa conaultants, not 
only for Kolar but also for the Hutti 
gold mine. The only iaaue that re¬ 
mained to be settled waa the quantum 
oF compensatioa This, the Taylors 
managed to transform into a political 
issue after priming Ixird Mountbatten 
to intercede on their behalf with 
Jawaharlal Nehm and create the feeling 
In him that if the compensaUon was 
not fair, many a poor stock holder — 
‘widows, orphans and ndnor children’ 
— would lose all their inheritance, and 
which, moreover, wonld discourage 
foreign investori. Nehru yielded to 
this argument, and tha compeniation 
was fixed at one and a rpiarter million 
pound! sterling. After the money wu 
paid, the faimdred-year old Mining 
Journal of London commented; “On 
the whole, the ahaieholdets ihanld not 
look the gift horse in the mouth ■. ■ 
It is unhnsglnsble that anyone except 
the Government of India or of Mysore 
nationalising these mines at all, let 
alone it anefa ■ heavy cost to their ex¬ 
chequer .. 

While lU this drama wh being 
enacted, the tride uniou- laadaii made 
the poor wor k e r ! believe that Manna 
wonld rain from hiavch the moment 
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the mioea waie natjonaHaed But whan 
thty were actually uatlonaUstd in 
1956, the new management coniliting 
of a succession of civil servents found 
little in the kitty to spare for even 
maintaining the standards of housing, 
sanitation and welfare facilities that 
the Tayluts were providing. By 1962, 
the mines had reached the dead end; 
and the only way to keep the minca 
going was to pahn them off on the 
Central government. Thia was done 
forthivith, but did not bring about any 
improvement in the plight of the 
workers nntil 1972 when the mines 
were converted from a departmental 
undertaking to a public factor conotni. 
During all these years, the pli^ of 
the workers progressively deteriorated. 
There waa a pioUferetion of unuma and 
of leaders, each suking a dsim for a 
share of the woikers’ meagre eimingi 
cither as s subscription or is s dont- 
tlon. In hsief, the profits were la- 
patrifted abroad; the loyaltfei went to 
the state govemnent to be invetoed 
anywhere except in the goldfield for its 
rebbilitation; and the wages want to 
the union leaden and maneylendeii. 
The mineis, however, had only one 
consolathm: the devoted eSoits of die 
Christian Mbsions had begun to bear 
fruit by die time the tbbd generation 
had come into odstenct; and, dieaa 
were followed by the establishment of 
hi^ schools sud as the one founded 
by B R Ambedkai’s People’s Education 
Society fdlowed not long after by a 
First Crede Colleia, providhig edi¬ 
tion for both boys and girls. 

In the result, the plctnre of the 
Kolar goldfield has begun to change. 
From among the hovels sprawling in 
the vast slum to which the Kolar gold¬ 
field was reduced after nationalisation, 
a neuF generation has begun to rise, 
coDscions of its rights and ready to 
fight for them. Educated boys and 
girls, gnnd children and great grand 
children of the illiterate scheduled 
caste and scbeduled tribe progenitors, 
■re now to be found in the services, 
professians and husineas in India and 
abroad. One of the happiest memories 
of the present luBior wu when he was 
flying from Bangalore to Madru after 
rdinquishing office as the Chairman- 
cum-Mtnagiiig Director of the Bharat 
Cold Mines, a young flight stewardess 
diyly asked him whether be wonld like 
to hive a lecond helping of sandwidiet 
and coffee, and coming to know on 
further enquiry that she was the daugh¬ 
ter of an engine driver of the Nundy- 
dioog Mine. Whet a glaring contrait 
Kbloi goldlldd providu to die fopadtjr 
of the Managing Agency houset of 
Calcutta or the Indian colliery ownait. 
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CHINA 

Social Sciences on a New Footing 
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THE esUbllthment of a new Cbineie 
Aeedemy of Sodal Scienccf (CASS) 
by the Fifth Netionil People'e Coof- 
nil (NFC) In March 1978 had indi¬ 
cated the preeent Chineic leaderahlp'a 
decision to give a boost to sodal 
science reseaich in China. During the 
past onb year or so several new insti¬ 
tutes have been set up and new peiio- 
dlosls laundied and a climate of a 
relaxed intellectual dfacusaioo baa 
been created in tiie country. Addressing 
the Second Seuion of the NPC 
in lone Premier Hue Guofeng said: 
"Research in the social sciences, cen¬ 
tering on the summing up of historical 
experience and the question of soda- 
. list modernisation, is making steady 
headway, guided by the poHcy of 
letting a hundred schools of thought 
ciHitend, and the Interest shown by 
the masses in theoredeal questiona 
it at its keenest since the founding of 
the People’s Republic." 

To get some idea about the pro- 
grammet of the OASS I had a discos- 
slon with one of its Vice-Directors, 
Wen liM, recently in Beijing. Very 
modestly be pointed out that for over 
ten years there was little development 
In China's social science research and 
only recently the Academy had initiat¬ 
ed various measures. The President of 
the CASS b Hu QIaorau, the famous 
hbtorian, author of the official history 
of the Communist Party of China. (Ho 
inlriated the theoretical attack on the 
economic ideas of the Gang of Four 
with an address to the State Council 
in July 1978 entitled 'Observe Econo¬ 
mic Laws, Speed Up Four Modemi- 
sations' and is regarded as Deng Xiao¬ 
ping’s close adviser. He was one of 
the new members added to the Centra] 
Committee at the Third Plenum in 
December 1978.) There are seven Vice- 
Directors of the Academy including 
Wen. Five of them are economlsb in¬ 
dicating the present focus of atudiei 
on economic devdopment They are 
Deng Liqun (who b also the repreaen- 
tative of the Party CentreX Yu Guan- 
gyuan, Xu Dixin, Huan Xiang and Ma 
Hong. Another Vice-Director b Zhou 
Yang who was the famous party theo- 
retieiaa on literature and art prior to 
the GPCR and Vice-Minister of Cul¬ 
ture. Wen pointed ont that all of them 
.wan veteran Mandat scboian with 


several decades' experience behind 
them. One might add that all of them, 
were persecuted during the past de¬ 
cade in variout degrees. 

There are so far five Instltntes in 
the field of economict. Soma at them 
existed prior to the Cultural Revoln- 
tion as part of the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces. One of these. Institute of Econo¬ 
mics, deab mainiy with theory. Its 
Director ii Xp Dbin who b abo tha 
Chief Editor of the newly launched 
journal Jingfi Cuml i (Economic Ma¬ 
nagement). Thb iouniat exclusively 
deeli with the questiona of anter- 
priie management in China and foreign 
countriee. The Institute of Industrial 
Economics b a newly set up inititntion 
under the directorship of Ma Hong. 
Another economic, Zhang Wu, b the 
Director of the Institute of Agricultu¬ 
ral Economics and Uu Mlnfu b the 
Disector <d the Institute of Finance 
and Ttade. The Institute of World 
Economics headed by Qian funrui 
puUishes a new Journal called SWjt* 
/IngH (World Economics}. Another 
Important joumal, the Jingfi Yanfiu 
(Economic Studies) whose publication 
was interrupted during the high ride 
of the Cultural Revolution b also 
pubUshed by the CASS with the colla- 
bon^tlon of these institutes. 

The CASS \rice-Director emphasised 
that there was dearth of concrete and 
systematic data relevant to China’s 
economic development; so most cf 
the economists were engaged in the 
study of concrete problema at present 
The Academy plans to set up two xf- 
dhlonal institutes shoitiy — one deal¬ 
ing with tedinlcal aspects of economics 
and the other specialising economic 
measurement. 

Hie Institute of FhUosopby has 
undergone some reorganisation recent¬ 
ly and an Institute of Maixbm-Leni- 
nism-Mao Eedong Thought has now 
been separately eitebliabed. The old 
journal Zhexue Yanjiu (Studies in 
Philosophy) has been revived. Another 
new journal b Sbsong ZJiamian (ideo¬ 
logical Frimt). (Later J leant that an 
Institute of Studies in Religion under 
the directorship of Huang Xinquan, 
specialist on Indbn philoaophy, has 
recently been let up.) 

Ih Chiiu, Bteratnre — in fact the 
whole of humanities — still come* 


under the purview oif foolal kfen^ 
The Insrituta ot literature b beedet 
by She nag and a eepetate body caB 
ad Insrituta <ri World Uterature hai 
been sat up nndar tha diiactanUp a 
tha fcamar Baljing Uiriversliy Protee 
sor Feng Zhl w^ ta abo a weD knowi 
poet, neta arc many jouinab put 
Uahad la thM Saids. Among them an 
Renpin Wancua (FUo^b Litemtura) 
Wanner ffngfwi (Uteniy Criticbm) 
ZAonggno YutMtt (Cblnasa Language 
and Shifin Wenance (World Literature 
which some time bade pnMi i bad aX' 
ceipb fiom ]1 Xianlln’* tranalatian a 
the Vaimiki Runayana. 

Historical studies have been boost 
ed by greater spedalbation. The in 
ititotc of History tMW confines Itsel 
to the ancient period whateas a ndu 
one, the Inatitute of Modem History 
deab with the period since the Opinn 
War (1839). There b a proposal t( 
establish an Iniritote of Contempo¬ 
rary History to cover the period einca 
the 1919 May Fourth Movement, The 
Institute of Archeeology whldi had 
always been active hu rxrw beet 
further strengthened. The Institute oi 
History hu lust' published the first oi 
t thirteen-volume collection, of oracle- 
bone inicrIptiDns edited by late Gon 
Monro (Kno Mo-joX Ammg t]ie fabto- 
rical journals the rrxmthly ZilAl 
Yun/iu (Historical Studies) bu ccntl- 
Dueid for nuny years now. Two quar¬ 
terlies have been recently bunched: 
Lishr Xue (Study of Hutory) mostl. 
deaUng with ancient hbtory anc' 
Zhongguo Shi Yanfiu (Studies is 
Chinese Hbtory) covering the entire 
spectrum. It is quite dear that Econo, 
mlcs and History are the two social 
science dbclpluies which have kep' 
the lead in China. 

The Inatitute of World Politics ha 
uudergons amne change recently. At 
present it hu only three progtammu 
of studies rebtlng to the Soviet Union, 
United SMtes and Japan. Lack of 
trained personnel and office space had 
prevented lb growth. The Inatitute oi 
Afro-Asian Strrdtes hu continuad to 
function and lb present Director ir 
Zhao Baoxu. Out of ib scope hu 
emerged the South Asia Institute 
(SAI) which b jointly ran by the CASS 
and tbe Bdjlng Unhmtilty thou^ loc¬ 
ated at the btter’a campus. Its Direc¬ 
tor, Ji OOsnlin, wu a member of rite 
Wang Bihgrum-led delegation to IndU 
In March 1978. There are nearly 30 
old and middle-aged icfaohn attached 
to the SAI, most of whom wodc In 
tha fields of language, Uteratnie sad 
history, lb currertt projeeb Inchrda a 
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tjMMnl Hifteiy of India, Aa'^lrodac- 
don to tlia Indian Stat« and thrir 
Paofila, An OntUna Hlstoiy oi Ifindl 
Utmtnra and A Profile oi Indian 
Economy, Then ii alio a manlTe pro¬ 
ject to itudy rational economic deve- 
lopmmt of aelectad ttatai of India 
under. the orerill guidance of the 
grand old eoonomltt, Oien Hanabeng, 
who at the age of ninety, it itiD ttudy- 
Ing South Allan economy. (In a lepa- 
ritc interview Chen Hantheng ^wbo 
tpent many yean in India in die early 
fifUea remlniiced about hii old frienda 
of thoae dayt, Sachin Chaudhnri and 
B K Ganguly.) 

Then it alio the lingulitict Initl- 
tnte with Lu Sliooxiang ii iti Direc¬ 
tor, Lot of attention it now paid to 
the study of minority nationalitiei* 
languages. There are two new Jonraali: 
Fangyan (Dialect) and itirau Yuum 
(Natlonalitiet’a Languages), both pnb- 
lithed quarterly. The Institute of 
Journalism was set up recently to 
train jonrnalistt and conduct research 
in communication. A corresponding 
Journal, Ximcen ZhmxUm (Studies in 
Journalism), is published bimonthly 
now. 

Another newly set np organ is the 
Institute of Intelligence (Qing Bao) 
Studies. Vice-Director Wen hastened 
to add with g smile that tome foreign 
friends compared this with the CIA, 
but actually the aim of this Institute 
was only to study the trends in social 
sciences in various countries so that 
China could learn from foreign expe¬ 
riences. 


BntfMi quarterly in tha near future. 
The fiunous historian Ii. Shu Is the 
editor of tbe monthly. 

Talking about the acute ptoblssn of 
finding competent researtii workers 
Wen said that the CASS has set up 
tha Institute of Post-Graduate Studies 
for training researchers of whldi 
Zhou Yang wu the Director and him¬ 
self, Deputy Director. Each Institute 
under tte Academy has a correspond¬ 
ing Department at this Institute 
where the icholan would get three 
yeera of specialised training in their 
dlicipllnes. Reiearchen who Join this 
‘Snper-Instltute' are nnlversity gta- 
diietee who hid tome seademic work 
experience prior to the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution. 

Wen apoke from memory and the 
above may not be an ezhauitive list 
of the CASS institutes. For example, 
we did not talk about the Institute ot 
Nationalities. Some Institutes function 
autoaomonsly or under different sus- 
pieet. 

As for collaboration and exchange 
with foreign countries the CASS was 
looking forward to it. Utete baa been 
tome exchange of personnel with Ja¬ 
pan, United States. UK and France. 
There were some foreign participents 
at the seminar on Taiping Heavenly 
Kingdom held at Nanjing in late May- 
Preparations were on for a seminar on 
Ln Xun, the moet famous literary per- 
eon of twentieth century China, in 
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1911, the centenary of bis birth. 

Our discussions confirmed that a 
new impetus was visible on the social 
sdence frant in China. I^ry month 
we find new Joutnala app^ng in (Ef¬ 
ferent parts of the country. In many 
of them alternative theories end view¬ 
points are presented and debated. Pre¬ 
faces to new Journals streu problem- 
related icMarch to boost the Four 
Modernisations. All of them carry 
tome articles to attack the line of the 
Gang of Four in that particular fidd. 
But many new topics, unexplored for 
yean, ate being reseanhed into. 

The first major CASS delegation to 
viilt abroad went to the United States 
from April 16 till May 16 this year. 
Led by CASS Vice-Director Huan 
Xiang the 10-member delegation in¬ 
cluded the famous anthropologiat Fei 
Xiaotcng (author of 'Y)hJna'a Geo- 
try"), Qian Zhongsho, expert cm Chi¬ 
nese literature and Law profeuor Rui 
Mo. Muy channels of interaction have 
been woiked out between the rhlnrar 
academic circles and the western uni- 
versitiei, particularly American. There 
is. however, not enough Indication of 
any significant social tcieiioe contact 
between China and the third world 
countrie*. At a time when marry of the 
western social science theories have 
lost mu^ of their attractiim in the 
third world it would be interettiag to 
watch the effects of China’s frieiuny 
contacts with them. 
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In addition there is a Department 
of Earthquake Material Compilation 
under the CASS to sort out the vast 
(3iinese material available on the sub¬ 
ject so that the knowledge could be 
made available outside Chliu. Asked 
about Sociology the CASS Vice-Direc¬ 
tor said that there was no institute yet 
on this sidiject, but there was a Sodo- 
togy Society which was ctiialking out a 
programme of studies. Similarly a pro¬ 
gramme in Futurology (Wei Ini Xue) 
will be Instituted soon. Institutes in 
Political Science and Law exist'in va¬ 
rious cities of Chitu and in view of 
tbe new campaign for socialist legal 
system tiiese are going to be streng¬ 
thened, A bimontbly Journal called 
Fa Xue Yonjlu (Studies in Law) faagiu 
publication in April. 

A p r eatigioua monthly .joumal call¬ 
ed Zhcoggno Shehui Kexus (China'a 
Social Sciences) has Just started pub-- 
lieatloa which puts together selected 
articles in varies dliciplinet. Further 
adectioni. from it will appear in an 


A RECENT editorial in Le Nouoel 
Obtmateur (30 Aprii-8 May, IS7B), a 
weekly that generally supports die 
fodaliats, asked: "What is the use of 
tbe Cotimannlst Party?' The rhetorical 
(joe^pn leSected the bitterness over 
the fact that France is unlikely to have 
a left-wing gove rnm ent as long as tbe 
Prendi Communist Party (PCF) Is un¬ 
decided about tbe imidicatloDs of 
power,. The editorial concluded tiiat 
the coimnunistf had turned their backi 
on the strategy of union among leftist 
parties and au^ested that the eoda- 
lists ahonid pursue their goals alone. 

Thii view overlooks ^ criiis of 
identity that the PCF has baen under- 
goiag in recent yeare, with its atten¬ 
dant bealtationa and oontndictlona. 
Tha oriids began with tha SD^ Ckmgreaa 
of tlie CPSU in 1S56 and was intensi¬ 


fied In the IBOOs, notably by the evente 
of May 1068 and the Soviet invasion of 
Ckechoalovakia tiiat tame year. In the 
lOTOe, it hag found expression in the 
twists and turns of party policy and in 
the misfortunes of the Union of tiie 
Left that collapsed in September 1077 
and was defeated, after a laat-sninnte 
petch-up Job, ia t^ National Assembly 
elections of March 1978. 

The trouble is that while the PCF 
feels the Bolshevik approach to State 
power if no longer applicable to West 
Eurcqiean realitiet, it has yet to work 
out a satisfactory ahenutivn that doea 
not smack of social democr^.' The 
dg-zag coane of the PCF may refiect 
the fact that this alternative is a necet. 
fity both in itself and to preserve the 
party's identity in any leftist alliance. 

' At the pep's 2()tfa Coilgrets in 1972, 
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Ceorga Marduis who had iuit beeraie 
the party general aecrctary gpokt 
euphorically of the new-born Union ot 
the Left and its imminent accession to 
power. At the next congress two yeaia 
later, doubts were being expressed 
about the bona fidat of Francois Mitte- 
rand's revitalised Socialist Party, doubts 
fuelled, it is true, by socialist back¬ 
tracking on the 11172 common pro¬ 
gramme of the Left, At the 22nd 
Congress in 11176, the I’CF was con¬ 
cerned with establishing its cr ed en ti a l s 
as a worthy, democratic partner of the 
Socialist Party, notably by jettisoning 
the concept of the dictatorship of the 
proittariat. In September 1977 the 
party abandoned the Union (though 
not as nonehalantly as some would 
believe) when it seemed that the Socia¬ 
list Party was making Inroads into 
communist support as well as heading 
for a clastic type of soclal-democrttic 
compromise with the Establishment, 

At its 26rd Congress in May this 
year, the party seemed to speak in 
several tongues. It left the door open 
for a revival of the Union Irul decided 
to concentrate on unity at the greti- 
roota. The congress criticised the 
Soviet Union's human rlghta record hut 
refused tu teke offlefal note of a plea 
for auppott from the imprisoned mem¬ 
bers of Cberter 1977 grovp in Czecho- 
skivekla. It also stressed the "globally 
positive'' character of iociall«o in the 
US.SH, to the chagrin of PCF diaaenters 
like the historian, Jean Ellenstein, who 
recently described the Soviet Union as 
an ‘‘anti-model''. 

The right of dissent within the party 
was recognised but the dissenters, who 
can now be counted in hundtedi, were 
not allowed to speak at the cungreasi 
and while many of them are able to 
critlciae the patty publicly, without 
fear bf expuliion, the party presa coati. 
nues to be ctosed to them. 

All these contiadictioos are rtfiectod 
bi the fortunes ol the party- Its aMia- 
bersbip has risen from 350,000 in 1972 
to 702,000 according to the lateat 
figurea publiahed in the paity’a waoUy 
organ, France Nouvel/e 9-16 Tao^ 
1979. 70 per cent of iti memben 
joined after the events of May 1988, 
dsqrite the gloomy predictions made at 
that time, and 40 pet cent are under 
35 years old. Yet these etatistics con¬ 
ceal an annual turnover in memheriblp 
of over 15 per cent, with many defect¬ 
ing out of sheer boredom. Attendance 
it aaid to be falling off at call meatingi 
and aeminart. Militanti now rarely 
hawk the party newspapar at the 
Sunday mtilmli in Fiiii but watt to be 
approached like other vendori. 




Thera are dlaiiaiating trenda In the 
trade unioB ntrwrinit, d>e dtadd into 
which the party traditionally —SMs ra 
in bard dioet. Tha FCP hat not lost 
the dominant podtiaiia that it bu held 
since 1947 In the Cte^edaration Gene- 
rule du Trooail (OCT), the oonotry's 
strongest trade union federation with 
2J1 million memben (wage-earnen and 
salaried employeea) oat of a nationwidt 
total of 5.5 million in 1978. But tha 
CGT (whoaa general aecretary, Ceorget 
.Seguy. la a member of the party poUt- 
Iiuro) seema to be paying for the FCF 
connection. Last year, CGT leases of 
iipto 5 per cent in iectmy committee 
elections, even in the 'wurken' fortieis' 
of the Renault Works, were attributed 
to disappointment over the defeat ol 
the Left in the general election. Be¬ 
sides, opinion polls show that about 
30 per cent of the CXTHs memben are 
socialist supporters. 

Electorally, the party is no longer 
the strongest force in Fnnce that it 
was when it consistentiy won 25-Si8 
per cent of the vote io the live general 
elections held between 1945 and 1958. 
True, it hai stiibbomly maintained its 
hold uwr a minimum one-Sfth of the 
electorate despite its long isoledon in 
the cold wtr idietto, the Gaulliat trant- 
fomistlon of France uiitl, in recent 
years, keen competition from the socia¬ 
lists. The party’s 2057 per cent show¬ 
ing in the recent European pailiamen-, 
tary elections may well mean that its 
slow decline from 27.7 per cent in 
1958 to 20.55 per cent in 1978 has 
b<i-n arrested. 

At the same time, the PCF is losing 
some ground in its tnditionel strong¬ 
holds such as the indiistrisi centre* oi 
tlie North and the 'red subarbs’ of 
Paria. Even its gains in the Enropean 
elections were mainly among anti-EEC 
farmers in the western and south¬ 
western regions, fearful of eventtui 
oompctitlaB from Spanish wine, fruit 
and olhrea. 

These changing patterna could mean 
that the FCF la hard put to cope with 
the changes that have overtaken Fkench 
society since the early 1980s. The 
party's strength originany grew out of 
its inti-fascIst stand in the 1830s and 
under tha German occupation (apart 
From the interiude of the Stalin-Hitlei 
Pact), its Leninist structure whidi 
enabled it to aurvlve the cccnpetioa 
end the cold war and, not least, its 
established role of trllmne of the work¬ 
ing elait. 

Now dm and-fiscist front of 1934- 
88 and the heroian of die Bssiitaiice 
have racaded into Ustory. The predte 
role of democratic eeotraliam in a party 


that no longer hellavea in atmad ravoln-' 
don hia to be re-defined. And the 
working ctasa base of the FCF ie being 
trensformed. 

Advanced t ec hnol o gies an cnating 
large,, new catejpnies at ttdmldlaBt at 
the some tune as waga-eatneis ora being 
laid off maarively in aactors like ated, 
ship-building and textUaa. Whola areas 
are changlDg their social oran p u al t lon . 
For instance, the factociea and work¬ 
shops of the ‘red snbarbs’ of Peril are 
giving way to eatellite towns with 
high-rise office and apartment blodis In¬ 
habited by techniciani and middle- 
level executives whose affinities seem to 
lie, if anywhere, with dm Socialist 
Party. 

The party may be right to believe 
that it is the Inatitution through vriiicb 
the working dass protecti iti autonomy 
and identity, but it cannot hope to 
maintain this role or go beyond it with¬ 
out coming to terms with new realities. 
It is in search of a clear idea of bow 
to win power and use it for the tranii- 
tion to aoclallsm. If power can only 
be got by constitutional means, the 
party must work with the socialists as 
it cannot hope to win an election by 
itself. But, paradoxically, in playing 
this game the communlats need a Socia. 
list Party that is both leftist’ in order 
to justify the strategy of uniou and 
‘rightist’ BO that the FCF remains on 
autonuDoua centre of attraction. 

The party's greatest predicament lies 
in it! Inability to draw up an alterna¬ 
tive, operational plan for the transition 
to socialian. It maintain* that socia¬ 
lism implies a 'break' with capitalism 
luit suggests that thii might be ecliiev. 
ed by a 'procest of break' (pmceisut de 
rupture) involving a continuous series 
of democraUc advances towsrds socia¬ 
lism. 

In practical terms it has little to 
offer beyond the traditional formula of 
wholo-tcale natinnalisationa. While it 
l>a« essimlietcd a *ew ideas shoot self- 
management, the petty has generally 
been a bystander nthm dian an active 
participant in the new forms of social 
protaat of laccnt years snefa u the eco¬ 
logical and feminist movements. Still, 
if events srt moving too fsst for the 
French Comiminlit Phrty, it is the ssme 
for everybody else. Acroii the whole 
specdnra of Flench and Indeed Euro- 
ipean poUtica, no one knows what is 
going to bsnpen next. 
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THEKE hit beea. it k geaeiall7 accepted, a marked improvement in the 
fortmiei of the corporate aector. The turning point ia believed to have come 
in 1977-78. Accordteg to the rectotly publiihed study by the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Cmporatlon (lOQ) of the finances of the 
Steltted by it, “die fin a itri a l parformanee of the corporate sector in 1977-78 
Indicates that the demand recession witnessed in the previous year had 
petered out**. 

There is no doubt that there has been a notable expansion of 
for a number of maiOT indnatrial products, sudi ss textiles and automobiles 
and related ituna. What le. however, significant is that the ICICI ttudy 
doei not ihow that for the corporate aector at a whole there was a partlcnlarly 
striking revival of activity. Thua, for the 417 companirs in the ICICI 
samide, the rise in aalee at 8.8 per cent in 1977-78 was in fact lower than the 
10.3 per cent achieved in the previous year. The growth in valne of piodoc- 
tion at 9 per cent was only a little higher than the previous year’s 8.1 ‘per 
cent. Nor had there taken place any appreciable improvement in profit 
margins. The ratio of gross profits to sales was 13.3 per cent in 1977-78 
compared to 13.6 per cent in the previons year. The position remains mneb 
die same even if only the 308 profit-making companies in the sample anr, 
considered. The aalee and valne of production of these companies went up 
by just 9 per cent and 9J per cent, respectively, in 1977-78 and their grees 
profits to sales ntio was 14.5 per cent, exactly the same as in the previous 
year. And yet the profit-making conmanies were dile to step up ordinsiy 
dividend payment from 12.6 per' cent of ordinary paid-up capital in 1976-77 
to 13.2 per cent in 1977-78 and at the same time increase their retained 
profits by as much as 29.9 per cent compared to the level of 1976-77. 

The key to this per for mance is to be found in the foct that, taking only 
the profit making companiee, while the premx profits of these rra,ip«n».« 
rose only modestly by 9.5 per cent, their profits after tax went up sharply 
by 20.5 per cent. TUa was made possible, obviously, by a steep reduction 
(n the provision for taxntion which, ts a proportion of profits before tax, 
declined to 45.4 per cent in 1977-78 from 50,3 per cent In the previous year. 
It would thus appear that the major contribation to the improve¬ 
ment in the ftnsncee of the corporate sector in 1977-78 was made not so 
much by any untoward expansion of production or sales (reflecting abetemrat 
of demand constraints) or even of proflt-margiiu as by a lowering of fha 
level of corporate taxation. This was the outcome no doubt of the tax con¬ 
cessions extended to the corporate sector in the 1977-78 Budget, the first 
to be presented by the then newly-elected Jsiuta party government. Important - 
among these concesaiom were; (a) enlargement of the scope of Investment 
allowance to ail induatries except those engaged in qrecifled low priority 
areas; (b) giant of higher investment allowance at 35 per cent on plant and 
machinery installed for production baaed on new know-how developed in 
India; and (c) pcovlaloD for amalgamation of sick industrial units witb< 
sound ones with fa^ty to set off the former's losses agninst the latter's profitsA 

The lOQ study also throws some interesting light on 
the position of 'sick' oompsnies. Of the 417 companies in the lOQ simple, 
109 were non profit^naking and their number had gone up from 76 in the 
previous year. Significantly, the growth in their sales In 1977-78 (7.4 per 
cent) was not all tiiat nmdi lower than that for the profit-making companies 
(9 per cent). Nor did they ibow signs of particulaily excessive inventory 
accumulation. In fbet, as with the other companies, their inventoriet of 
finished goods showed an aleolute decline in 1977-78. For sll that, tiiere ' 

was no mistaking the steady deterioration In their financial condition. 
Their opciattng losses ss a percentage of tales rose from 2.3 per cent In 
1976-77 to 4.4 per cent in 1977-78 and their reserves and surplus had been 
steadily eroded from a positive figure of Rs 97.1 crorea in 1974-75 to a nega- 
tire sum of Rs 9.4 crons by 1977-78. Vnth this dnln of internal teeources, 
their borrowings from banks as a proportion of Inventories were 85.5 per 
cent in 1977-78 (compared to 48E per cent for profit-making companies) and 
Internt charges paid Hwm as a proportion of value added were 29.6 per 
cent (compared to 12 per cent for pn^-maUng companies). In fact, tfadr 
groes pofiti of Ra 55 crorea In 1977-78 were swamped by interest paymantt 
of Rs 63.5 crorea. TUt picture does itronfily suggest that more than the 
external economic env ir o n ment (for exanmla, tisa demand confithma te 
thalr j^odueti). It ia tta in comp atance, or oftra even the deliberate peBetal^L 
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The concept of ‘alienation' plays a siffUfleant role in current empiricti tociologif and has becotpe 
nearly as prevalent today as the doctrine of ‘erM^ttened s^f-interestf was at one tbne. 

Yet, the present usc^ of the concept is not without ambiguity. This article attempts to expose 
the ambiguity in the usage of the concept in prdtetu-day sociology and seeks to diow that the recent vogue 
of the concept has little to do urith its history. 

Accordingly, the first part of the artide (Sections l-Ill) reviews the current theoretical meanings 
and empirical studies linked with the concept. Sections IV-VI turn to Marxian forrmdations for a rkiur 
and more rdevant guidance. In both cases, the effort is to study the concept of alienation in the context 


of our general concern, that is, wo 
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AMmuHm !■ Cortf p on u y 
SocMofy 

THE conttpt of ‘alienation’ has a long 
history, Init a recent vogue.' Frum 
the current literature, an interesting 
list of “nunienjus pnssihle correlates 
of alienation’' may be compiled: 
“Apithy (Kenistoii), Autboiitarianiam 
(Adorno), Conformity (Fromn), Cynic¬ 
ism (Merton), llobism (Crodzitu), Pnitti- 
cal Apathy (Rosenberg), Political Hy¬ 
peractivity (Rieaman and Clazer), or 
Personalisation in Politics (Adorno), 
I’rejudice (.Adorno), Privatisation'(KrU 
and Leites), I’sychofis (laoo), Regres¬ 
sion (DeGrazia) and Suicide (Powell).'’' 

From the stam^int of the airrent 
‘enipirical' aociology, Seeman has per- 
foitiied a useful service in providing 
us with an exposition of the ’meaning’ 
of the concept, ills importance lies, 
additionally, in carrying out empirical 
studies around this theme, iiesldes in¬ 
fluencing other coinparalile stmliia.' 

.Starting from the aucial-psychological 
point of view, Seeuiaii identifies five 
alternative ineaiiings of alienation: 
powerlessness, meaninglessness, norm- 
lessness, isolation and self-estrangement. 
PowertcsfineMs is conceived os "the es- 
pectancy or proliability held li>' the 
individual that his own behaviour can¬ 
not determine (he occurrence of the 
outcomes, or reinforcements, he seeks".* 
Seemen ipedfles in this version of alie- 
netioa that the Individual's expectancy 
for control of eventi is dearly distin¬ 
guished from (i) the objective situstlon 
of the powerlessneM as some observer 
sees it, (>>) the obeerver’s Judgment of 
that sitiution against imne ethical 
stamlard, and (ill) the individual’s sense 
of diicrepency bdween his exirecutions 
of control arid hli desire for control. 

MeaningleMnesi, in Seemin’s usage, 
refers to the individual’s sense of under- 
■tendlng the events in which he is 
engaged. In thia sense, Seemen tpeaka 
of high alienation when the individual 
is unclaer as to what he ought to be- 
lig|V«, when hii minimal ataadaida for . 
dmlty jo dedskw-iDtUng are not imat. 


'king class consciotaness in capitalist 

lie operatlonaliies this aspect of aliens, 
tion liy focusing upon the situation that 
is characterised by a low expectancy so 
that satisfactory predictions eboot 
future outcomes of tidiaviour can be 
made. Put more shnply, whereas the 
first meaning of alienation refers to the 
sensed ablllty/iiudiUity to coutrol out- 
coinea, the second irreaiung refers essen¬ 
tially to the sensed ability/inability to 
predict behavioural outcomes. 

The third variant of alienation theane 
is supirooedly derived from Dutkheim’s 
description of ’anomie’ and refers to a 
condition of nonnittsnets. Following 
Merton’s lead, .Seeman defines the 
anumic situatloo as one in which there 
is a high expectancy that socially un¬ 
approved Iiehaviuut is mjiiired to 
achieve certain eocially approved 
given goals. 

The fourth sense of nlienatinii. 
isviation, is also defined in terms of 
reward values. An ahemted person (in 
tlie sense of isloatlon) is one who, like 
the intellectual, assigiu low rewnnl 
values to goals or beliefs that are 
typically highly valued in the given 
society. 

The final variant distinguished liv 
Seeman is alienation in the sense of 
sei/-es(raitgrnienf. He admits his dilB- 
ciUty in specifying this meaning of 
alienation. Hecaating Jt into social 
learning terms, Seeman sees alienation 
as the degree of deiendence of the 
given liehavinut upon anticipated future 
rewards, that is, upon rewards that lie 
outside the activity itself. In this res, 
pcct, Seeman la quick to qualify that 
what has been called seif-estiangement 
refers essentially to the inability of the 
individual to fimj lelf-rewardiog, or, in 
Uewey’i phrase, self-conaumnwtory acti¬ 
vities thst engage him. » 

These meanings or variants of aiie- 
nation are developed with an eye on 
the operationiilsetlon. In his compa¬ 
rative study of French and American 
woikeri, Seeman operationaUaed several 
’Irrands’ of oUenatiaa in the following 
menner. (1) Powirlestmu; "Them is 
not mudi I ega do about most of 


society. 

the important problema that we face 
today." (U) Meragtmbamfxt! "Thingi 
have become lo complicated in the 
world today that I retUy don’t under¬ 
stand Just what ia going on," (ili) 
Normlesmtss: “In order to get ahead 
in the world today, ypu are almost 
forced to do some thjjrgs which are not 
riidiL'’ (iv) Itobttion: “I often feel 
lonely." (v) Setf-eitrmetment in'work: 

"1 really don’t enjoy most of the work 
that I do, l)ut 1 feel that 1 must do it 
in order to have other things that 1 
need and want.’’ (v) Cultural Estrangfl- 
meiU: “I am not much interested 'in 
the TV programmes, movies, and maga¬ 
zines that most people seem to like.”* 

Considerable discussion has taken 
place in the empiricaUy oriented Ameri¬ 
can sociology on the issue of opera- 
tunialisation of the concept, generally 
under the label of "meaning and 
measurement of alienation".* Here 
too, the concerns have been much more 
restricted, sj 'ilfically with the ’dioien. 
.sions’ of alienation, that is, with the 
’ineasures’ of alienatiim. Thus, whereas 
Dean, Neal and Rettig, following Sec- 
iiuui„ have worked with different mea¬ 
sures or scales of alienation, it has )>een 
jxiintcd out, Middleton and Sknmens 
in particular, that these efforts are 
actually undimensional and amenable 
to operationaluation into a single 
scale.' 
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Seketod FMtm Cma Adraaced 
CivNalirt SmMm 

We may now review sane selected 
empirical studies on the question of 
alienatloD. It may be useful to cover 
here some additional studiee also which 
do not use tiie concept but are nto* 
vaot for the purpose at hand, tat M 
begin with one of Seemin’i dwn t*e9, 
namely, bia study on the conaequewea " 
of alienation in wotk baaed tqioi^ ll^- '' 
views caiTied enzt amongM a mniile of 
the male wo tkfos u e la Sweden, ’The 
study wu desl g ae d to test whether 
work which was catranging, that la. 




^ wotic wliidi provided Utde intrlnilo 
utlefactlon, cgnied with it the tttitiids 
end behaviour correlatei that the 
*8eaeraliiatlon' theme would predict. 
The theme of ‘generalisatlmi’ wee tup- 
poled to be preieiiting the neo-MoDcian 
theory. "Alienated work la troiAIe- 
aome because its eSrots generalise out 
of the work sphere into other areas of 
social life: the lack of control in work 
leads to a sense of low control in 
political and social affairs, the hostility 
bred in the work situatkm overflows 
into Intergroup antagonism; the dis¬ 
engagement at work encourages loose 
commitment to the normative order 
in. general.”* 

An index of wo* alienation was 
devdoped for the study. For correla¬ 
tes of wo* alienation, the flillosplng 
items wero covered: generalised power- 
leasneas, intergroup hostility, political 
awareness, status-mindedness, normless- 
ness, snd eqwrt-oiientatlon. 

The study found little evidence to 
suggest that the wo* wdrich was no- 
rewarding in itself had the genera¬ 
lised consaguencea often imputed to It- 
The alienated worker waa not more 
hostile to ethnic minorities, nor less 
knowledgeable or less engaged in politi¬ 
cal matter. He waa also not leas san¬ 
guine about or interested in the possi¬ 
bility of exercising control over sado- 
piilitical events, nor more status mituled 
or more anomic With respect to the 
latter twu variablea. there were small 
signs (particularly among the tiunual 
wo*ers) that the grauju at the extrumu 
limit of alienation in work did genera- 
lUe their attitudes to wo* to include 
a rather diffuse disaSecdon and a re¬ 
treat from mobility striving To the 
extent that there waa evidence of gene¬ 
ralisation, it was iiKTstly found in atti¬ 
tudes that were morv or less work 
related. 

On the positive side, the study found 
that high powerlessness and low politi¬ 
cal knowledge went together. Similarly, 
powetlessness correlated poeitively with 
ethnic prelndice. The tneaaare of 
alienation waa hi^ier among the manual 
workers than amongst non-manual 
workers, mnocigst those with higher 
inonme, those who stieesed the intrinsic 
features of their fob, and amongst those 
who expressed little Interest In dis¬ 
cussing their wo* wi* others. 

In a more recent study of the FYencb 
workers, with a parallel sample of 
American wo*en, Sceman tried to 
characterise *e aUeiMtion of French 
workeis in the vrlng which preceded 
the events of 1968 May. Various fegms 
of alienation were examined, along 
with thdr likely oorteUtee (eg, politi¬ 


cal knowledge; organligtioMl member- 
ahip; left-right politics} etanee). The 
data suggest to Seemas ti>at ‘power¬ 
lessness' was the primary ‘problem’. 
The French workers, both manual and 
white collar, were conipicaoully low in 
sensed control. This low sensed 
control, rather than wo* estrange¬ 
ment, correlated :vith the politically 
lelevont variables, espedally so in the 
problematic prdltical ‘oentre*. On the 
basis of this interp r etation, Seenran 
queatifflis the signiScanee that is often 
imputed to wo* allenatioa,* 

Drawing empirical evidence from a 
variety of aources, such as the {ob 
attitude survey carried out by Boper 
for Fortune magazine of a representa¬ 
tive sample of 3,(XX) Uac-oollar workers 
from different industries, additional 
cue studies a field survey carried out 
by the author In a chemical plant in 
the California bay area, a (juestioanaire 
survey conducted by Lonis Davis cover¬ 
ing about S30 hliie-oollar wo*en, 
Hoheit Blauner ha.s aou^t to show 
that a woiker's relation to the techno- 
logictl organUation of the wo* pro¬ 
cess and to the social organiution of 
the factory determines whether or oot 
he characteristically experiences in his 
work a acme of alienation. 

Blauner heavily draws from Seeman's 
theoretical discussion covered above, 
n-defining a number of his categories to 
better fit the industrial situation. Be¬ 
sides. he does not treat ‘normlessncsa’ 
as a separate dimeruion but considers 
some of its implications in the dimen¬ 
sion of ‘isolation’. Conceptually, his 
main cuntribiition is to point out the 
common clement in these dimensions. 
‘‘What do these dimensions have in 
ciuiimon on a nsire genml lever? 
Blouner's answer is: “Basic to each one 
is the ikition of fragmentation in man’s 
existence and consciousneu which im¬ 
pedes the wholeness of experience and 
activity. What distinguishes the sepa¬ 
rata dimensions is that they are based 
on different principles of division or 
frugmemation .... the four itxxles of 
nlienatien reflect different ‘splits' in thv 
orgnnic relationship iretween man onrl 
hia existential experience: the aubject- 
object, the part-whole, the individual- 
aocial, and the present-fnture dichoto- 
mles.”** 

Empirioally, his main biding is that 
alienation has travelled "a ooune that 
could be charted on u graph by means 
of an inverted U-curve'’.“ In the early 
period, dominated by craft industry, 
allenatioa is at its lowest leveL Free¬ 
dom declines and the curve of aliena¬ 
tion rises sharply in the period of 
machine indusby. The al t e n a il on curve 
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continues upward to its highest point 
in the nssembly-Une industrlei of the 
twentieth centtny. But, with automa¬ 
tic industry, the worker’s cootrd over 
his wo* process Is increased. The 
alienation curve begins to decline from 
its previous height; thus the inverted 
•V. 

The next study to be eoosideted here 
is Arthur Kornhauset's (amous itady 
on the mental health of the indnstsial 
worker. This study conies doee to the 
alienation theme as mental health waa 
not conceptualised as representing any 
psychu-dynaiuic unity but as s looab 
descriptive designatioa for an overall 
level of succceas, personal satiifartlrtn, 
effectiveness and excdlence of indivi¬ 
dual’s functioning u a peraon. It thus 
refers to a combinatioa of ptydwlogi- 
cal snd behaviounl attributes. 

Data bw the study were obtained by 
means of detailed Interview with sam¬ 
ple of employed men In the Detroit 
area. Since the resciich foens was on 
occupational comparisons, men wen 
selected from specified Inb categorise 
by a systematlo sampling prooedure 
using the personal files of s number 
of companies. Usable interviews were 
secured with 6S5 men. 

The main findings of the study indi¬ 
cated a large mimbvr of wnikma mani¬ 
festing feelings, attitudes snd behsivionr 
that signified none too satisfactory 
life adjustmenu or mental health. Mora 
specifically, adjustincnts varied cou- 
aixtently with the levels of fobs that 
men hdd^ The higher the occupation 
the bettor was the person found to be 
adjiistcil. This observed difference was 
not oc-counted for by tbe extern of 
education or other pre-job character¬ 
istics of the men in different job cate¬ 
gories. ‘The dependence of mental 
health on the occuiwtiotul level ia 
genuine; the relationship cannot bo 
explained away as due to extraneous 
factors.”** 

The last study to be included here 
is that of Robert Diibin.** Dnbin’s 
study was omducted in three middle- 
Western plants in the US employing 
a total of appnixhnately 1J2(X) woikets. 
The plants were located in different 
cxnnmunities. 491 wo*ers rvere inter¬ 
viewed with a series of questioonairre 
and 120 selected employees were inter¬ 
viewed. The latter interviews were 
recorded. ‘Central life interest’ was de¬ 
fined as the preference for a given 
situation or locale In carrying out »n 
activity. The findings were quite con¬ 
trary to the popular belief. It was 
found that the iiuliistriul worker's wtoild 
was one in which work and the wo*- 
pltce were not the central life intemt 
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for ioduftritd mtrlcen whan the renar- 
cher looked into the informal gnmp 
cxperiencei end the geneml cucUl cx- 
perieiicei that had <ome ol^eotive value 
lor itium. The induatrial worker aeemed 
to iierceive hia life history as having 
iis centio outside of hia work, more 
ao for his intimate human relationships 
and ior ilia feeling of enjoyment, hap¬ 
piness and worth. On the other hand, 
tor ilia eitperiencea with the tecbnolo. 
gicai aspects oi his iifo and for his 
puriicuiation in foniiui oiganisatioas, 
il>e worker cleariy recognised the pri¬ 
macy ol the workplace. In short, he 
hud a well-developed sense of attach¬ 
ment to his work and workplace with¬ 
out a corresponding sunse of total com¬ 
mitment to it 

ni 

A CrlthiM ot CoHtemponiT 
Kmpirical Sodoloiy 

.Sceiiiaii's conceptual analysis is 
clearly social-psychological and not so¬ 
ciological. One gets, at best some as¬ 
pects of individual paycbologcal dia- 
liuutiiiii. One looks in vain lor the 
social processes which affect the indi¬ 
vidual in one or the other manner. 
Even at the iirst level, onu does not 
gel the logical relations betweun the 
various daneusioos selected by him. 
Jlc gives us a sciectkiii and not a das- 
siliculion along a specilied criterion. 
Besides, einpirically, some recent studies 
using iuctor analysis have indicated 
that the live dimensions do not sean 
to lie dimeusiuns ot a single pheno- 
nieiion. One may add or delete to the 
list provided by Seeinao with niual 
jusiilication or lack of It. On this 
basis, ‘aiiathy’, 'iiiatginalily', ‘comniit- 
ment', 'involvement’, 'adjustment', etc, 
would be reasonable claimants fur 
positiiHi in his list. We have noted 
that Biauner, though influenced by 
Seeiiian, does not treat 'nonnalessness' 
separately from 'isulatiou* — and this 
Uu dues witlioiit any adverse implica- 
liuii lor his study. Such a discussion 
on the vannnts of alienation can go 
on endlessly witlaiut being of help in 
our understanding of the social reality, 
iiiucli less tn our effort to explain it. 

'J'he fullaey of psydiologistic reduc¬ 
tion bolds true of odiers. The following 
quotation from Chuk makes the poai- 
tioii oi Clark and Nettler clean “Net- 
tier has stated, correctly, I believe, 
that alienation is a psychological state 
of an individual. He describes an alien, 
ated peison as ‘oue who has been 
estranged from... his society and the 
cultme it carries’.”^ Eonihaniat's 
cODc^t of ‘mental health' is admitted¬ 


ly e psycbolugictl concept Oboceptn- 
aUy, Bleunei'e stffxoie is, es we have 
seen, dependent npoB Seeman’i. 

Empirically, the flndings are so very 
discrepant that it is. difficult to arrive 
at a consiitent new of the situation. 
There is a widespread opinion to the 
effect that “despite wide variations in 
work cunditious and despite the extent 
oi routinisatiun in work, there is a re¬ 
markable widespread tendency f&r 
people to say that they are satisfied 
with their work; and we also know 
that, liy some standards at least, the 
level of alienation in work is surpri¬ 
singly low".* Seeman, Biauner and 
Wilentky have presented findings sup¬ 
porting ibis formulation. On the other 
hand, one finds refntatiun of this for- 
nnilation of ‘happy weaker' in other 
sets of fiodingt. Swados, Diibin, and 
Komhauser, besides others, have pre¬ 
sented a different argument.^ This dis¬ 
crepancy raises doubts aliout the use¬ 
fulness of the social-psychological 
study, divorced from the societal con¬ 
text and social.theory, in leading to a 
consistent and reliable set of proposi¬ 
tions on the questions under discussion. 

Such a problem has nut remained 
iinretiogniaed within the American 
empirical sociology. Thus, Neal and 
Kettig lament that “alienation research, 
taken collectively, manifests a series of 
discrete and unrelated studies, rather 
than cumulative additions to a coherent 
body of einpiricadiy verified propoci- 
tioiis".” Tlut the problem is not solved 
by merely an “agreement on the mean¬ 
ings of major variables involved”, how¬ 
ever, remains generally unclear. Nor 
is tlie problem soived Iiy introduction 
of certain distinctiims, like the distinc¬ 
tion between alienation from self and 
alienation from society that has been 
introduced by Taviss.** 

Above all, it is the sharp divorce 
lietween the current conceptualisation 
and the prtviout theoretical foimula- 
tions on alienatloa which ia extremely 
striking. Even though Seeman daims 
to have drawn from “the great tradi¬ 
tions of sociological thought”, this 
claim is not evident in his works be¬ 
yond certain referencos and allusions 
to Marx, Weiier, Durkbeim and others. 
It is not within Our present scope to 
icfer lit some length to oj^iers. But, a 
brief look at Marxian fbnnnl e tin n s 
shows clearly that Sceman’a sdieiiie 
entirely misses the Marxian fntphs i is 
that alienation 1* a ‘defect*, a ‘mis¬ 
take’. 

Berger end FuUbeig have cemody 
argued against such “ooacepttul 
chaos''.” To say that nan is dienatad 
is not the sama as saying that he is 


‘anomic* or that he feeli psydiola^ 
ceHy estranged. “On the oontnoy", 
they explain, “some of the moct im¬ 
portant examides of alienated ono- 
siousness can he taken from die mag¬ 
nificent nomoi dS humen histeiy, sadi 
as the' religious inteipretations of the 
human world aa merely a reflcotion of 
the divine world, the mythologioal 
microcosm that provided a neet- 
perfect protection to its inhabitants 
against anomit, bat doing so, of coarse, 
in a process of alienatloa. Nor ia it 
necessary or even likely that on diena- 
ted con^ouaness is snbjectivdy ex¬ 
perienced as psychological conflict, 
anxiety or lostneis. P^ichological 
‘health’ is a iiinctkia of the social 
situation. If the latter is defined in 
alienated terms, then only tboie 
who share this definition will be 
Iisyehologically ‘healthy’. For instance, 
ill a society that understands its in¬ 
stitutions as on interaction between 
divine and demonic forces, an under¬ 
standing of these institutions in other 
terms is likely to ho allied with a 
psychologically ‘unhealthy’ condition 
or will lead there if held on to stub¬ 
bornly in the face of the socially ac- 
ceptalilc explanations of the worid'." 
In the more familiar situation, moat of 
the people who are much interested 
in the popular TV progrananes, 
movies and magazines that are avail¬ 
able in the American society today may 
lie suffering inure from alienated con¬ 
sciousness as well as he enjoying a bet¬ 
ter psycheffogical ‘health’ than those 
individuals who find little interest in 
them. Taviss .misses this point even 
though she talks of “tension in the 
self-society rdationabip”; or rather, 
she misses the point because of her 
assumption of a didiotoniy between 
the self and the society. Such an as¬ 
sumption may itself be a product of re- 
unificatinn, of a situation where the so¬ 
ciety is converted into an external 
facticity. 

The theoretical limitatioa of the 
contemporary entpirioal sociology is by 
no means renaived, as Seeman suggests, 
by a division of labour. Seeman sc- 
tually suggests that a task of stffiee- 
quent research is to determine the so 
cial conditions diat produce the ved- 
fied psychological vatianli of allenetloa 
and their behavioural consequencee. 
‘Subsequent* rcjeatcb win be mis¬ 
guided, os we have seen it to b* e 
large extent, in the ahience of an 
analytical frame which Inoocpocates 
fodal structural olementi (within the 
problcsnatio of a developed eooial 
theory) in the oonoapt Itsdf. Hifa is 
not to deny the usefnlneas of ^ad»'. 
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but only to auert that ^facts' could bi 
mttnlu^tdty collected and enolysed 
only within a tbeoredcally adequate 
penq)ectlve. In ignoring diia basic me- 
thodological priodplee and above all, 
in failing to examine **the great tradi> 
tipn of sociological thought^ in any 
way other than nq>er6cially, Seeman 
en^ np with an approach that is, at 
best, of rnargbial relevance ftf the 
students of society and, at wont, mis¬ 
leading. 

IV 

MBn*s Theory of AUeoaUoB 

Let 118 now revisit the great tradi¬ 
tion of sociological thought. No one 
denies that Marx was the first to pro¬ 
vide a social acientific treatment of 
the concept of alienation. Nor has it 
been denied that his treatment remains 
of great relevance to the present. 

A satisfactory treatment fi. the 
Marxist concept of alienation niust 
dearly grasp at the outset that, for 
Marx, alienation is the state of being 
that is formed by the process of **twist- 
ing and inversiun**, a process of merely 
hutorietd necessity, ‘‘a necessity for 
tlie development of the forces of pro¬ 
duction solely from a .specific historic 
point of departure, or basis, liut in no 
way un absolute necs'ssity of produc¬ 
tion; rather, a vanishing one, and the 
result and the inherent purpose of this 
process is to suspend this b.^sls itself, 
to^tether with thU form of the pro¬ 
cess*'.*^ 

lUs treatment of alienation is n<i 
evaluation. There are no ^outside’ 
standards introduced from which one 
is to Judge. Indeed, In the Mantucripts 
of 1844, where Marc fully developed 
the concept of alienation, he did not 
go back to a fictitlmis primordial con- 
dilioo, but proceeded from an actual 
economic fact. “The work<*r becomes 
all the poocer the more wealth he pro¬ 
duces, the more his production in¬ 
creases in power and size. The worker 
becomes an ever cheaper commodity 
the more oommoditia he creates. The 
detoUtatiou. of the world of men is in 
direct proportion to the increasiofi 
vaiua of the world of things.*^ He 
was striving for a grasp of '^intrinsic 
connection'* which could provide ex 
planatlons without reference to **ex- 
tenal and apparently accidental clr- 
cumstanees**. Hit aniilysu has become 
fandliar; **nie law of capitalistic ac¬ 
cumulation, metamorphosed by econo¬ 
mists into pretended law of Natur^, in 
reality merely states that the very 
nature of actjamulation ex^udes every 
diminution in the degreq of exidoita- 


tion of labour, and every j4ee in the 
price of labour, uhidi could Kriously 
imperil the oontinual reproduotlon, on 
an ever-enlarpng scale, of the capita¬ 
listic relation. It cannot be otherwise 
in a mode of production in which the 
labourer exists to satisfy the needs of 
s^-expanslon of existing values, in¬ 
stead of, on the contrary, material 
wealth existing to satisfy the needs of 
devdopment on the part td the 
labourer.**** 

Yet one more point dut must Ire 
undentood is that, for Mftrx, alienation 
remains, that is, tlte situation when 
*%nan'8 ow'n dted becomes an alien 
power opposed to him, which enslave.; 
him instead of l>cing controlled by 
him**, as l(Hig os *^tiian remains in na¬ 
turally evolved society, that is, as long 
08 a cleavage exists between the parti¬ 
cular and the common interest, ax 
long, therefore, as activity is not 
voluntarily, but naturally, divided...**.** 
The cleavage between the particular 
and the common intemt necessitates 
practical iuterventlon and restraint by 
the ilhiaory ^general' Interest in the 
form of the State. Such an intervention 
practical and artificial for the 
‘general* interest is illusory. What Is 
needed is t)ie posture transcendence 
uf **pritxite properttj as human self- 
cstran(f,ertw.nt*\ the “real offprupriation 
of the hunwn csscuu- by and for man**, 
in other words, n “cermfw resolution 
ol the ennflict hetwevn man and 
nature ond between man and man — 
the true resolution d the strife bc- 
t^veen existence and essence, between 
objectification and self-coufinnation, 
between freedom and nccessify, be¬ 
tween the individual and the species*’.^ 

5^en in this perspt'ctive, social struc¬ 
ture is a part of the objectivated, the 
produced worid. “It Wlows, then, 
that M)cia] structure is nothing but 
the result of human enterprise. It has 
no reality except a human one. It is 
not characterisablc as being a thing 
able to stand tni its own, apart from 
the human octiviU that produced it. 
Any specific social structure exists 
only in so far and long as human 
beings realise it as part of their world 
In this caiHiCity, Imwever, sudal struc¬ 
ture is essential to human existenci'... 
A prion, a social .structure U an open 
horizon of poasibilily for all its mem- 
bers, a medium for the production of 
a world while at the same time it is 
itself a produced moment of that 
worid. Clearly, th<' relationship just 
described is a diakx'tical one... On 
the level of pure ponibility, social 
structure provides an open horizuu for 
man's on-going worid ^ tad self-realisa¬ 


tion. On the level of actual historical 
experience, social structure function, 
pretty UHK'h us the <q>po8ite of this 
namely, as a narrowing of the borizow 
within w'hic'h life is allowed to main 
sciwe.**^ 

Alienation is the characteristic 
the human condition in a de facto so¬ 
cial structural situation, or better still 
in that si>ecific formation of the socia 
structure which offers less than it< 
**l>ure possibility’*. A satisfactory 
Marxist analysis of alienation must, ai 
the least, differentiate between thes< 
two implications of sodal structure 
From the point of view of tlu^ indjvi 
dual, it must also differentiate betweei 
different kwels of consciousness- Fur 
ther, a satisfactory Marxist analx'si: 
oi alienation assumes a clear grasp r> 
the ditficuHies relating to the probkrn 
of existence and cYmsrioiisness, parti 
cularly of the formation of class con 
sciousness. Above all* we must guan 
against the idealistic distortion of tb 
concept that has reappeared in nev 
garbs since the day's of Marx — sud 
distortion that Marx himself critidsei 
as complete emasculation. We mur 
reject idealistic constructions of Hiimai 
Nature or Human Condition, for suci 
constructs put man outside the rea 
world. We Iwve learnt from Mara 
what he btd learnt very early in hi 
life, that, “mon is no al)stract beini 
sijuatting outside the world. Man I 
the tPoHil of man. staUs society",* 
Further, as Marx had grasped as earl; 
as in 1843. “Criticism is no loncer w 
eml in itself, but simply a nra'ans”.* 
The criticism is transformed into . 

ueapoQ as it discovers Us owti materia 
weapon, "a class with radical chain. 
a class of civil society which Is not 
c1iis.« of cUnl society,... which is. ] 
a word, the total loss of humanity am 
whic^ can therefore redeem itself ool 
thnnigh the total redemption o 
hunuiuity'*.*^ 3bis doss is the cla^ o 
prfdetariat. 

A fexv olw*'rvations al>oiit our pre 
sentation may be relevant here. Tb 
leader rmist have judged by now tha 
wt- have not assiuned so far any arti 
ficial separation of the *young Marx 
from tl^ *mature Marx*. Indeed, ou 
treatment so fyr shows no such bret 
as haa been advocated with renewee 
effort in recent years, a point persna 
sively made by Meszaros.** Nor dor 
our following exposition clahn an, 
originality or depth that goes beyooi 
the elementary level of exposition 
ThcAi are excellLut studies available o 
Marx's theory of alienation, particiilail 
noteworthy being the works of Mesaa 
ros and Oilman, from wbeia we btv 
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heavily dnwa," It is genanlly argnad 
that Marx’s theory of alienation has no 
relevance for empirical leiearoh. What 
we have tried to demonstrate hete is 
that Max’s theoiy of alienation can be 
read with the requirements of eiiipitl> 
cal research in mind, without falling 
Into the trap of the simple positivistic 
interpretatloii. 

V 

Man’s CoBccptlon of Maa 

Marx's theory of alianatlon presumes 
his conceptioo of «>■»>' It is necessary 
to review this conception as a prepara¬ 
tory step towards undeistandinij his 
throry of alienation.’* 

For such conception, ‘power’ (Kraft) 
and ‘need’ (Beduerfmt) pnnride the 
key concepts. In lirief. Men holds 
that every man possesses certain 
powers and neerls. Some of them he 
calli ‘natural’ and others those of the 
‘species’. Natural refers to what man 
shares with every other livinK entity; 
that which mokee him unique in 
nature, netting him apart as a ‘species 
lieing' from the rest of the aniiruil 
world, is covered under ‘fl^ecies’. 
Moniin concept of ‘poweF is suggested 
by stKh oommon terme as ‘faculty’, 
•ahility') ‘function’, ‘capacity’, etc. In 
the Marxian aense, ‘need* refers to the 
desires one has and what one feels for 
samething. 

Needs and powers are related. In a 
sense, for Man, needs exist as the 
siilrjective aspect of power. Need is 
ahvnys attached to ptrwrr a.s the means 
through which man hecomes aware <>t 
the latter's existence. Each power Is 
attached to a distinct need, to nuke 
itsdf known and to allow for its 
devehqmient os a power. 

Man is a "oiirporeal, living, real, 
sensuous, objective Iming". Not only 
do hia powers inhabit me otiject, bim- 
self, but they are also realisable in 
other obieets, nature, ‘Nature’ is 
generally meant to refer to the world 
of objects. ‘Reatisstion* always carries 
this double sense of fulfilment uf the 
powers invtdvrd and their elijertiflra- 
tion in nature. An ‘internal' relation- 
sliip is believed to exist between one 
object (the siiirject) and other objoots 
(the objects of the subject). Realisation 
nf the ohjectiBcatlon of nun’s powers 
in nature is the transfer of elements 
(now suitably altered) wHlun an organic 
whole, 

Hre relation established between 
man's powers and the world, in Marx’s 
ss’stem, are the svork of an intricate 
process, of which perceirtion, orienta¬ 
tion and appropriation are three as- 


pectf. ‘Peicepcion' la the immodiate 
coattet with natun rligr man oohiavei 
through hia sensei. ‘OrlentatioD’ (Ver- 
holten) hes to do with how we peteeive 
things and, particularly, uhat we un¬ 
derstand of their purposes. It estah- 
liihes patterns, idaect and 

worth and, consequently, involvei let¬ 
ting up an entire framework for oui 
action ois-o-ofs the lect of the world. 
‘Appropriation’ is the interaction be- 
tneen ttun’s sensei and nature in 
which the powers Inwrlved use the 
future they come into contact with 
for their own ends. Appropriation 
always refers to the realisation of sesru 
or other of man's powers. In its most 
general senie, a ppro pri ation means to 
utilise omutTuctively, to build by in- 
corporatiirg. Aigno^iation gencraRy 
denunds an active role for man him¬ 
self. Relatively few acts of appropria¬ 
tion are as mutionlesss as, say, watch¬ 
ing the muon or the setting sun. 
Activity, for Marx, is this role; it is 
man interacting with nature witii his 
htKly us well as his mind. As such, 
activity la the actual movement ot 
muu’a powers in the real world, the 
living process of objectifying these 
powers in luture. 

The cir.xraclervtlc naide in which any 
object exists for a power is the charac¬ 
teristic mode through which this power 
achieves its gratification. Each of nun’s 
essential jviwers has many passible 
realisations, ami hence, many objects 
of airpropriation. At rach level in the 
developmsmt of man's posvers, the 
objects throo^ which they seek ex¬ 
pression are also given. From these 
oiijecCs themselves, therefore, one can 
deduce the state of man’s poweis to¬ 
gether with the level of their appro¬ 
priation. 

VI 

RebtioM of Alicutioa 

Mars presents alienation as partaking 
of fotir broad relations which are so 
distriliuted as to cover the whole of 
human existence. These are man’s re- 
iatsons to his producing activity, his 
products, other man and the species. 

Man and Hrs PaotruciNC Ai.iiviir 

lYoduclng activity in capitallan is 
spoken of as "active alienation, the 
alienation of activity, the^activity of 
Blienation".” Marx ipedfles, “First, the 
fact that IdxHir is txtemal to ’be 
worker, i e, it does not belong to hie 
intriruic nature; that in hia work, 
therefore, he doee not affirm hhnsetf 
hut denies bimsdf, does not feel con¬ 
tent but unhappy, does not deve¬ 
lop freely hia physical and mental 


encigy hot snottiflei hii body and re 
hia atbid. The worker therefore ,as 
feels himaeU outside hie work, and 
big work feels outside bhnieU. He £0 
at home when be la not woiUng, a 
when he ii working he does not f 
at home. His labour is therefore i 
voluntary, hut ooerced; It Is fore 
labour. It is therefore not the satisfi 
tmn of a need; it is merely a mes 
to satisfy needs external to It*.’* 

One must emphasise again, that ■ 
Marx, this activity it “a mistake, 
defect, which ou^ not to be*. It 
a ‘mistake’ because it does not oUi 
for appropriation of ‘The totality 
human Ufe activitiei". It is a ‘defe 
because it is not the foranost exim 
of nun’s combined operations. F 
id c^ritalist society, the idaticms 1 
tween activity and man’s powers ex 
at a very Imv level of ochlevcme 
With the development uf the diviaii 
of labour and the liiglily repetki 
character of each productive task, p 
diictive activity ix> longer affords 
good example of the operation of 
of man’s powers, or does go only 
so far 08 these powers have liecot 
fewer and naritiwer in their appllr 
tiem. It ‘‘ought trot to be” because 
stead of devekrplog the potential 
berent in man's iwwets, capital 
laliour consmnes these powers wit)tr 
tepienishing them, burns them up as 
the^- were furl, and leaves the indi 
duai worker that much poorer. 

This condltioa is visually present 
tlie situation of those moit affected 
the capitalist productive activity, i 
working class. What has the c^ 
list iahoiir done to the worker to f 
extent that everyone can observe t 
results? Marx’s answer is that 
‘knoTtifies his body and ruins his mini 
Physical distortions and industr 
diseases reduce the worker to a m> 
"fragment of hia own Ixxly", "a Uvi 
appendage of the machine”, and 
looks it Tho worker's mind tar 1 
lieen ruined by the nature of his t: 
and the conditioits in which he does 
It produces stupidity and cretinism. 

Besides, Marx says, "the extert 
character of the labour for the woil 
appears in the fact that it is not i 
own, but someone cise’s, that it dc 
not belong to bhn, that in it 
belongs, not to himself, hut 
another”.*' It is forced on him. ‘ 
he treats his own activity as an unfr 
activity, then he treats it os on octivT 
performed in the service, under t 
dominion, the coerdoo and the yoke 
another man”.** The ‘yoke’ is fasten> 
with eveF-greater oontnd, Everylhi 
is datenniudi the fonn of labour. 



bNtaiify, dontkiii, tlia Und nd' mm- 
b«c «{ lt> p ro duct;^ ninaiiadiiig eoodt- 
tloiu and — molt Invoitiiit oi all — 
wdietbar or not it will evar tdn piaoe. 

The ootcoma U daar to lee^ With 
capittliat labour variooily deKifl>ad 
as ‘^tonnent”, “a aaciifioa of Ufa* and 
"activity as lutfciing”, it is not to ba 
wondared at tbat no one in capitalism 
woria unleu he is forced. Only such 
circumstancts which reiiuiie that one 
must Idiour in order to Uva drive the 
wodtau to make such an estraonUoaiy 
saoiSce. Whenever compulsion dis¬ 
appears, "labour it shunned like the 
plague”. It has even deeper indica¬ 
tions. Man asserts that a reauh of 
his producing activity "man [the 
worker] only feels hiniself freely active 
in his animal functions — eotins, drink¬ 
ing; procreating, or • at moot in hia 
dwelling and in dresaing up, etcj and 
in his human functions he no longer 
feels himself to be anything but an ani- 
maL What Is animal becomes human 
and what is human becoma Mlmal. Cer¬ 
tainly eating, drinking, procreating eto, 
are also genuinely hisnan funmions. 
But taken abatra^y, separated from 
the sphere uf all ot^r human activity 
and turned into sole and ultimate ends, 
they are animal functions”.” 

Man and His FnoDOcr 

Between activity and product the 
link is clear and direct. Man is 
alienated from his product becauae the 
activity whldi produced it was aliena¬ 
ted. Aooording to Marx, “The product 
1.S after oil but the summary of the 
activity, ^ production ... In the 
estrangement of the object of labour 
is merely sunuuarised the estrangement, 
the alienation, in the activity of the 
labour itaeir\^* 

Marx clearly formulates the meaning 
of this aspect of alienation; "The alle- 
natioo of the worker in his product 
means not only that his labour be- 
comea* an object, an e^cternal existence, 
but that it exists outsidt Mm, indepei- 
dently, as something, alien to him, end 
that it becomes a power on Iti own 
confrofTtlng him.”*' It ii alien because 
tbe worker’s needs, no matter how dea- 
perate, do not give him, a licence to 
lay haindi on what these same handa 
produced, for in flie capitaliat society 
all hia products are the property of 
another.' Not only oan be not nae 
them, but he does not tedogniie them 
as his own. It follows, of course; diat 
be bsa DO control over what becomes 
of bis products, nor does he even know 
>Mut becomes of them. Even the 
took tbat he needs for his work are 
beyond Ua control. 


Hia productive petantlal la, dmi, 
drained off into hia prodkiet witbont 
giving him any letutn. Aooording to 
Marx, "the snore powerful beomnee die 
alien world of objects which be creetri 
over and sgainst himi^, the poorer 
he hknsdf — his imm world — 
becomes, tbe less hdongi to him as 
hia own... Tbe woriter puts hia life 
into the object but now hia life no 
longer belongs to him but to tbe 
object Hence, the greater bis at^- 
vlty, the more the worker lacks objeeSa. 
Whatever tbe piquet of hia labour is, 
he is not’’.” 

Yet another dimensiosi is that of the 
worker being lubserviesit to what he 
baa lost. His product has become "a 
power on iti own confronting him”. 
Whereas man as a htimiu being has 
tbe power to control natuie, through 
the exercise of this very power, his 
product is now in a poakion to control 
him. 'This exchange of tolet between 
the worker and his product is equally 
■evident in production and consumptian. 
The farmer is particularly engihaslsed, 
as when Marx says, in the capitalist 
mode of pcaduction, “this absolnte 
separation between propeity and labour, 
between living labour cap^ty and the 
conditions of its realisation, betvreen 
objectified and UvtiiK labour, between 
value and value-creating activity, ... 
this divorce nenv likewise appears as a 
product of hdxrar itsolf...”,** 

Articles of oonsumption, on tbe other 
hand, have power over their ptoducen 
liy virtue of the desiree which they 
create. When consianen have no say 
in the production of things which they 
must consume, the very character of 
mau is at the mercy of his products, of 
what they make him want and bcccxne 
in order to get what he wonta. Beaides 
matdpulatthg people's needs, die form 
given to articles of coneumpthm helps 
to detennine the prevailing mode of 
oonsumption. Every product carries 
with it a whole set of accepted usagee. 
Taken together they oonadtute the 
greater part d what la meant by the 
way of life at a people. In capltellam, 
the workor’a way of life has degene¬ 
rated into one long drawn-out response 
to the roquitements of Ua own pro¬ 
ducts. Herein lies the inh™nnii power 
of mtn-made matter over man. 

Man in Rklahok to ■tan Onm Man 

The third broad relatloiishlp in which 
Marx exhibits the workei's tUonation 
ii Ms tie with other man. The aocfsl 
alienation is fitted in wUfa activity and 
product alieaation in the foUowlng 
manner: "If the product of labour 

doca not belong to the worker, if it 


coDfaoats him as as alien power, dian 
this can only be becaose it below tc 
tome other man then the worker... 
man’s relation to bimiclf only baoomei 
for him obfective and actuii tbrou^ 
his relation to other man. Tbui, if the 
product of his labour, hit Itboor ob¬ 
jectified, it for him an elteri, hotUe. 
powerful object independent of Um 
then his position towards it is such 
that someone else is master of dii 
object, someone who is alien, hottUe 
poweriul, and Independent of bhn.. 
Every self-estrangement of man, fnn 
hhnslf and from nature, appears in tha 
relation in whiedt he plaoes himodf ant 
nature to men other than and difer 
entiates from himself”.** 

Man and His Spaenu 
The lost of dm four broad relatioiu 
Xlarx usei to leconstruct man's aliena- 
tiun in capitalist society ia the tic 
between tbe individual and hia vecaes. 
Man’s lelatloo to his apaoiea diiMn 
quaiitativeTy fimn the other xelatlosii 
that were exammad. Hia leiatlcsia tc 
his work, prodnet and other men an 
tangible, both ends cf whids exbt ii 
the pieaent, while tbe relatian between 
man and hit spedos ia lanoved, aw 
is one in which livinc people are mea¬ 
sured by the standand of what i 
nwans to be a man. Pexhopt this face 
of alienation con be mose clesriy greip- 
ed if we ooosider it a xaformnlatim o 
man’s alienation in his woik, produc 
and other men, viewed from tbe 
of tbe individuM’s manber d iip in th 
spedes. "In tearing away frosn mat 
the object of his production.. 
unrsoged labour tears from bis epedet- 
life, bis real objectivity as a membe 
of the spedes, and traiwfonns hi 
advantage, over animals into the dia 
advantage that bis inorgaiilc body 
nature, is taken away from him 
SimiUrly, in degrading spoutaoeoui 
activity, free activity to a means 
estianged labour makes man’s spcdei 
life a means to his jhyiical existence.”” 
The connection between qiedes sliena 
tiiin and social alienation is made ex 
plicit elsewhere: "Tbe propoiitlaa tha 
man’s species-natuse is estranged fron 
him means that one man is eatnngec 
from the other, is each of them is bon 
men’s essential natnre.”** 

Marx makes several compars'ioas bet 
ween man and animals in his attonp 
to clarify what is lost throuih spedei 
alienation. When the cmiitalist ef 
propriates the product of fte worker’, 
laiwiir, Marx dedaics that the latter' 
advantage over animals is trauafatmec 
into a disadvantage. Ail living ciaa. 
lures stand in numerous relatlolisUpi 
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1. Man'i idation Alienation of pro- 1. Productivn acti- ‘Labour it tharefora Throuffa work, the 
tohU pioduo- ductiva activity b vhy It not a fore- not volnntaiy, but worker *mortlfles hii 
Inn activity constituted by 'the most example coerced; H is Ibrced body and tabu bb 
fact that labour it of man's combni- labour.* mind', 

external to the wor- ad operations, 

ker, ie, it does not 2. The activity doea 
belMx to hit etmn- not adequately 

tialbung....’ develop the po¬ 

tential inherent 
in man's powers. 

3. The labour does 
not belong to tbe 
labourer; ‘It does 
not belong to 
him...in it be be- 
loiws.nolto him 
selfT but to anotiw.' 


2. His product 


‘the product ia...but 
the summary of the 
activity, of produc¬ 
tion. . in the ostran- 
gement of tbe object 
of labour la merely 
summarised the es¬ 
trangement, the alie- 
natim. In the acti¬ 
vity of labour itself.* 
The alienation of 
the worker in hit 
product means not 
only that his labour 
becomes cn obioet, 
an external existeiice 
but Ibatitexists out¬ 
side him, indepen¬ 
dently. as something 
alien to him, and 
that it becomes a 
power on its own 
confremting him.' 


1. As producer* 
man's productive 
potential is dra¬ 
ined off into his 
product without 
giving him any 
return. 

2. 'It is no longer 
the labourer that 
employs the mea¬ 
ns of productloo, 
but the means of 
production that 
employ the la¬ 
bourer.' 

3. As consumer, it 
it not only tba 
he has no con¬ 
trol in the 
duction of things 
which he must 
consume, man's 
own products as¬ 
sume manipula¬ 
tive control over 
what he ‘wants' 
and becomes in 
order to get what 
bo wants. 


Products come to 
tsaume the produ¬ 
cer's character. ‘In 
bourgeois society 
capital is Hidepen- 
ihRTt and has indivi¬ 
duality, while the 
living person is de- 
pen^t and has no 
Individuality. These 
products enter Into 
certain relationships. 
Individuals are redu¬ 
ced to be their mere 
appendages. Their 
mutual relations are 
those of heir com- 
moditiest.’ 


1. The worker has 1. 
no comrol over 

his product; be 
dues not even 
know or recog¬ 
nise what becom¬ 
es of it. 2. 

2. Even products 
he needs for his 
work are beyond 
his control. 3. 

3 His products face 
him as some- 4. 
thing given, both 
astoamourt and 
form. Tbe resul¬ 
ting iniaractioo 
between the 
worker and his 
product, there¬ 
fore, becomes 
one of total ad¬ 
justment on the 
part of tbe for¬ 
mer to tbe requi¬ 
rements of tbe 
latter. 


Wcwk Is not the 
satisfaction of a 
need. K is merely 
a means to satisfy 
needs external to 
If. 

In work, tbe wor¬ 
ker ‘does not ftel 
content but tin- 
hanty*. 

Work Is vriewedts 
‘sacnike of life*. 
*Tbe worker, .only 
feels himself, .out¬ 
side his wtx’k, end 
in his work... out 
side himselT. 
Behavioural ex¬ 
pression : When¬ 
ever an alternative 
appeiui, ‘labour 
Is shunned like 
tbe plague’. 


4. Forces of produc¬ 
tion, which 
are products of 
rateeday’s la¬ 
bour, ‘ajveer u 
awomforthem- 
lelvM, quite Inde¬ 
pendent of and 
divorced from 
the individuali, 
alongside the in- 
dividuals.’ 

3. The water's en¬ 
tire lUe degeoeiw- 
' tes into one dra¬ 


wn out lesponae 
to the it^uiie- 
ments of his own 
labour. 
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3< Othntnan 


*tliroiigh ■Uenatod 
labour min not oolr 
eaamdan hii nU> 
tkmhlp to the ob¬ 
ject and to the act of 
pcodnctloa ai poir- 
en that are alien and 
hostile to him; he 
also enaenders the 
rebtioasliipin which 
other men stand to 
his nrodaotkn and 
to his product, and 
the lelatioiuhip in 
which he stands to 
those other aan.' 


‘irtba product of his 
labaor, his labour 
objectified, is for 
him an allm, hoetite, 
powerful ohket in¬ 
dependent of him, 
than his poeitioa to¬ 
wards it IS such that 
someone eke is mas¬ 
ter of thk object, 
someone who is alien 
hostils, powerful, 
an independent of 
him..* In short, in 
the prences of,... a 
man alien to labour 
and standing outside 
It., the caphaliste, 
or whatever on 
chooses to call the 
master of labour.* 


Theln dl Bbmnceand outright hostility which 
charactetbaa relations between workers 
and capitaliats have their counterpart thio- 
uebout society. Men do not know them- 
selvaa and others as social beings whose 
needs demand mutual cooperation but as 
privam and competing entities. ‘Mutual ex¬ 
ploitation’ becomes ‘general rriatiora of 
one indlvidiial to one amoher.* ft is tbe 
capitalistic vettioa of the necessary appro¬ 
priation of man by man. Hence,thegro^ 
of the so-called, personal lllh*; maninnales 
‘himaelf to the size of an atom, ie, to an 
unrelated, salf-suflleient, wantless, absoiu- 
tdy ftiU, Messed being.* 


1. Tbe sense of beliig 
made use of by the 
owner of tbe ‘fac¬ 
tory.’ FeeUng of 
antagonistic inter¬ 
ests. 

2. Sense of competi¬ 
tion amongst each 
other. ComnMi- 
tion between those 
who don’t have 
J^. In^ the 
fhetory, competi¬ 
tion ftw such faeae- 
ilts as easier and- 
better paying Job, 
etc. Ontsid^ the 
factory competi¬ 
tion for housing 
and similar rue 
fbdlitiet, and so 
on. 

Behavourial ex¬ 
pression ; With¬ 
drawal into ‘per¬ 
sonal life*. 


4 . Hhipeciei :Thisfactaf elisnatlon can be mom deulygraiped, as pointed out euller. If we consider it a lefonnulation of man’s 
alianstioninhiswork,pro(tnctandotlierraen,viewedtiawrramtheBngleoftbeindividual‘smembeiihiplntbe specka. In eflbet, 
‘In degrading spontaneous activity, ftee activity, to a meant, estranged labour makes man’s tpecietlub a means to hit physical 
exbtenoe.’ His advantages over animal turn into his disadvantages, tor ‘it Is just because man is a conscious befv that 
he mikMhit ilk activity, hisessential being, a more means to hit exUunce.* He consdoutly plant a kind of life in which tbe opera- 
th« motive of any activity becomes being alive. Men it reduced to the state of an animal, indeed, even worse. 


* ExpUnateny condition. It needs hardly to be explained, rclbrs exclusively to a specific historical formation within which alienation 
is oomtitut^ 


to the natural objects about them. His 
powen and needs being more extensive 
than an animal's, man enjoys tbe ad¬ 
vantage of having the moet oomplex 
ties of all. Tills shows In inaduction 
where be is tdile to create things vdddi 
are not objects of Imme d i a te need, a 
greater range of things, more beautiful 
things. He can alao legnoduoe the 
objects be finds in nature. 

All man's advantages over animals 
become disedvsntagec when tbe natural 
objects to whicb be k related become 
the property of other men. While 
onimak in the forest take whatever 
they need from their bnnedlate snr- 
roundings, man is restricted in hk use 
of objects to what their owners will 
illow, wfaldi k invariably leas than 
hk power requires. If, W Marx says, 
the object of work is the oMaotifim- 
tlon of men's spedes life, wldi the 
removal of these objects from bis 
oontTol, tbe human spedea k deprived 
of its reality, of what it requites to 
manifest Its^ os the human spedes. 

In treating qiedes aUsnatlon, Marx 
ghrae a favoured piece, os we mi^t 
expect, to min’s relatiaii to hk acti¬ 
vity. For Marx, the productive life k 
the .Ufa of die spedes. Such activity 
If the bUef maans thsou^ which the 
indMdntl ex p re sse s and devtiopa hk 
posseti^ and U dlgtfaigiiUied from 


animal activity by its range, adaptabi¬ 
lity, sldQ and intensity. In c^talism, 
however, the worker's labour turns fur 
him the life of the ispecies into a means 
of individual life. Work becomes a 
means to stay alive rather than life 
Iieing an opportwiity to do work. 
Living, mere existance, has always been 
a oecesaary pre-oondition for engaging 
in productive activity but in capitalism 
It becomes the operative motive. 

The worker's departure from what it 
meaus to be a man is alio found in the 
world of thought- fbe consdousness 
which man has of hk spedes is thus 
tmtufoctned in such s way that the 
spedes life becomes for him a means. 
As a consdous Iieing, the individual is 
aware of what he is doing and 
possesses the faculty of being able to 
choose and to pku- He can also 
make provisions to scqulre the skills 
and knowledge necessary for fak ful¬ 
filment. The degree of foiesl^t 
belong to him u a member of the 
human spedes. In estranged labour, 
however, it Is (lut beomae man k a 
conscious being that he mokes his life 
activity, his essential bdiig, a mere 
meana to Ms existence. The greater 
part of man’s consdousiiam in capit¬ 
alism k used ro direct hk efforts at 
staying olive, ibr he neognlaea diat 
aodi ooBceotratico k ni cmmiy if he 


is to be successful. 

vn 

SOBH CWftMtlM 

We have learnt frem the above 
presentation of Marx’s theory of 
alienation that hk theory cannot be 
reduced, as Tonralne and others have 
pointed out, to a matter of cetablishing 
balance or imbalance between ezpecta. 
tion and rewanl or satisfaction. Hii 
theory relates to the principle of ‘setf^ 
actualisation’. It is not a pbiioiopU- 
cal prindple. "It is like any priddple 
of sociological aiia]>sis, die conceptual 
litartiiig point of a system of ontlyib 
liased on internal logic'.** 

Nevertheless, it may be argued that 
Marx's theory does not lend Itself to 
empirical research. However, vre 
xbmdd not be victims of the easy solu¬ 
tion suggested to empirical re s e erd i by 
way of crude operationalisatioa. It 
should lie emphasised that the workait’ 
attitude or behaviour cannot be nnder- 
stbod except by lefeience to die general 
state of their society and its cooetete 
historical experience, Onoe thk cha¬ 
racterisation is done, one may further 
distinguish between different todetiei, 
with coropoiable past and preeesg, at 
different leveU and aknig diSsnat aa- 
poets of sodal oegsakotiaa Hw 



of 






datermlnanti ci cooidoMWmg d a 
group are obvionaly far more co ui p l e a 
than nonnally aaamiiad bjr the re- 
aeardieo a u pported hy gaaerous grinta 
and ready with dtfoent typea d 
queationnaiiea to be ‘adminiatend’ on 
the adeoted aample of ^ IdendSed 
popolatioa. 

It may alao be argued that Marxian 
concept of alienation might have been 
rdevant for tiie ooodltlonj of the 
woridng elaaa in the nineteenth century 
but la not rdevant for die wotUng 
daaa In advanced capitalist aoclety In 
the twentieth centaiy. Such advocetea 
are beat advised to read an interesting 
work relating to this dieme, Hairy 
Br ev e ima n’a "I^iour and Monopoly 
Capital: Ihe Degradation of Work in 
the Twentieth Century’’. As Braver- 
man haa argued. **1110 apparent kcII- 
matiaatioo of the w orker to the new 
■nodes of produodon grows out of the 
destruction of all other ways of living, 
the itrlUng of wage bargalna that 
permit a certain enla rg eme n t of the 
ouatomcry bounds of suhdstence for 
the woiUng dsss, the weaving of the 
net modem capitalist life thtt finally 
makes ail other modea of living Im- 
posilble. But beneath this apparent 
hahituatkm, the hostility of workers 
to die degenerated form of work which 
are foiced upon them continues aa a 
aubterrancan stream that makes its way 
to the aurfacS when employment cottdi- 
dona penult, nr when the capitalist 
drive for a greater intendty of labour 
oversteps the boundi of physical ami 
mental capacity. It lenewi itself in 
new generations, rspreeies itself in the 
iinimiiidsil cynicism and revulsion 
which large numbers of woiken feel 
^out their work, and comes to the 
fore rqieatedly as a social issue 
demanding sohition”,'* Other studies, 
for instance, the ambitious empirical 
TCMarch conducted by John H Goth- 
thoipe and otben, confirm that Marx's 
original diaracteriation of alienation 
can stand as a valid account of the 
mafor concluiiona that can be derived 
from their data relating to the condi¬ 
tion of die working class in the con¬ 
temporary capitalist society.** 

Notw 

[I am grateful to Utpal Dntta for his 
aaslita^ in the preparation of this 
article.] 
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and Expectations and Strategies 


of Motivation: The Indian Case 


Aidl K 

Whtte it {» agreed dtat tiie motioation of Indian uxtrhers for a-ork is low, opinion is divided On the 
question of how to inonaee H, While some sdtolars haoe stressed the need for adequate satisfaction of 
worker^ primary needs, ethers haoe adoocated for satisfaction of workers' higher order needs through 
participative work redesign. 

This paper examines the sources of diese prescripUons and their limitations and argues on dte basis 
of data from one industrial centre that the ptsscriptions emanate from an inadequate understanding of 
workers’ needs and expec UM ons. If wotksrrf motioation is to be improved, then their perceptions of 0ie 
social retdity which strongly influence their needs and expectations will haoe to be (dutnged. These 
would adl for macro leod rdtanges In die economy and society. In the absence of these changes, the 
impact of the micro leod moHoationei strategies is bkdy to be minimdl. 


STUDIES ot what the lodlan worken 
want in their Job^ conducted prtmarilj 
by the piychologiata, ovenrhehnindy 
bring out Ae fact that Ae woifceta 
accord primary lignlilcaiioa to the ai* 
trinaic jub /acton (salary, security, 
etc) and not to intiiiulo ones (dudleng- 
ing jobs, autonomy, etc).* ■ 'Oiis pheno¬ 
menon has tended to be explained pri¬ 
marily in economic tenoi: woiken* 
working condition! are aub-itandard 
and at a result their primaiy needs 
('llie basic job of living') remain unsatia- 
Iled. Consequently, they acconl aallenoe 
to extrinsic job factors, especially In¬ 
come and security. As one author 
states, worker's primary need “li an 
adequate and steady income emanating 
from a steady job”.* It therefore, fol¬ 
lows that if the workers are to be moti¬ 
vated to perfotm better, tbelr primary 
needs are to be adequately fulfilled. In 
Fact some authors have proposed this.* 

However, the question remains as to 
what constitutes adequate oonditions. 
The problem arises because the conoqit 
of adequate conditions tends to loon 
objectivity beyxmd a certain point. 
What management may consider to be 
adequate for the workeri may be con¬ 
sidered inadequate by the workers. The 
problem is oompoonded by the fact that 
money and the goods that it can pur¬ 
chase, in addition to determining the 
standard of living, are also important 
sources of potver and prestige in a so¬ 
ciety. Thmefnre, the question whether 
the workers would be satisfied or no* 
with a particular level of conditions 
would depend alio upon the question 
whether they legitimise the distribu 
live norms in the organiaatioft and the 
speirty. 

The itndles on wbldi the pteierlp-. 
dpti for adequate Improvement In con¬ 


ditions is based do not, however, deal 
with these issues. In fact; their focua 
has toided to be too narrow. Their 
main thrust hat been to discover the 
job factors which tlio employees per¬ 
ceive to be important and to explain 
them in terma of certain social-psycho- 
logical theories of hiunan needs deve¬ 
loped by western psydologists. For 
example, Maslow states that diere is a 
hierarchy into which btonane needs 
arrange themselves and aa one level o( 
needs is either partially or folly satis¬ 
fied, the next higher level of needs 
emerges. The human behaviour then 
remains primarily concerned with the 
question of satisfying this newly emer¬ 
gent set of needs. Thus the basic 
human needs are the physical needs 
which sustain life. As these nei-ds 
are ade<iuateiy satisfied the next 
higher level of needs — the safety or 
security needs — become predominant. 
On their satisfaction arises the need 
for affiliation. Its satiafoction in turn 
leads to the growth of the need for 
esteem — both self-esteem and recogni¬ 
tion from others. Once tiiese are ade¬ 
quately set'uified, the self-actualisation 
needs, dut is, the need to maximise 
one's own potential, hecortes the driv¬ 
ing force in human being.* 

In fact, following the coe from these 
theories, it has also been suggested that 
unless steps are taken to fulfil workers' 
higher order social and psychological 
needs along with the aedafaction of 
their primary needs, ”the problem of 
worker apathy and contfaming desire 
for higher and higher material rewards 
irrespective of its absolute tixe dull 
be with us”.' Thus the assumption 
seems to be that if the workers' Ugber 
order needs are satisfied along wijh 
*reaBonable' satisfaction ot their pri¬ 
mary needs then the woilcers will see 


reason and more readily accept the dis¬ 
tributive norms of the organisation and 
the .society, however glaring the inequa¬ 
lity may be. Presumably they will 
take into conaideiation their training 
aial al>ilitics while judging the legiti¬ 
macy of the distributive notms. More¬ 
over, satisfaction of higher order needs 
will also soften the Intensity of Aeir 
lower order needs. 

In the West the writers of tbie per- 
suasion have in fact, perauosivelv 
argued for satisfying tfoikera’ higher 
order needs on the assumption that tbs 
developed societies in the West have 
lieen aide to slove largely the quntion 
of social and economic justice.* They 
have proposed that the way induitiia] 
organisations under capitalism are 
structured is not congenial to the satis- 
f.icUon of workers' higher order needs, 
especially the need for self-actuali¬ 
sation. Simple repetitive jobs, lack of 
workers' control over the madune and 
the work process and reliance on im¬ 
personal external control system for 
motivating workers all make die work 
dehumanised. Consequently, the wor¬ 
ker's personality remains stunted and 
impoverished. This, according to them, 
also explains the higiier degree ol 
worker abrcnteeism and turnover, 
strikes and poor mental health of 
workers, Further, such Individuali are 
unlikely to find fulfilment and enrich¬ 
ment in the laiger society. Htey hive 
therefore suggested for rede si g nin g 
work in directioni vridch lead towards 
self-actualisation of wo r ke r !. TUs 
would not only make them integrated 
into the work-group hut also into the 
larger systems-enterpriic and higher.' 

The concept of self-actualising man 
and of the ‘debasing* influence on him 
nf the mtalern industrial work is how¬ 
ever, not a new one. Sudi a ooaeap- 
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Hon in fact derives essentially from 
tile Renaissance. During the 19th cen¬ 
tury it received passionate emphasis 
at the hands of ininority critics such 
as Marx, William Morriss and others 
*fho were convinced that capitalism 
was destroying the basic characterisUa 
of work of the pre-industrial era: ded- 
sion-muking, choice and responsibility, 
which enriched a nun's personality.* 

ft is however, interesting to note 
that even though the concept of alie¬ 
nation whidi Marx developed when 
he was young has become highly at¬ 
tractive to the scholars belonging to 
this humanistic school, the mature 
Marx's economic and poliHcal analysis 
I a- Ijee.i less cunipclling to them.' 
This is because, as earlier noted, tli«T 
assume that advanced western socie¬ 
ties have largely been able to solve 
the question of social and economic 
justice. Therefore, the intellectuals 
should now concern themselves with 
the question of workers’ inner life. 
But the existence of glaring inequality 
in. the western society and the explo- 
aion of the myth that woihers can get 
ahead in life if they exert themselves 
(prejiiuiubly this explains why western 
workers' aspiiatioru for upw^ mobi¬ 
lity are low), are some of the factors 
that raise serious doubts about the 
validity of such an assumption.™ 

More recently however, a numbei 
of western writers™ have drawn atten¬ 
tion to this inequality and have urged 
for the reforming of the cqiimliat 
order through imprevement of quality 
of working lifei through improvement 


of working conditiaats, reduction of 
inequaUty and work radetign. But the 
moot question is to what extent eucb 
reforms are possible in such societies. 

The proponents of the quality of 
working life movement are of courae, 
highly optimistic about theae poaaibi- 
lities. For example, one leading propo¬ 
nent of work redesign claims that the 
"class relations in the prtvluctive pro¬ 
cess have evolved to such a stage of 
socialisation On the separation of 
ownership and management, the defi¬ 
nition of the social character of capi¬ 
tal, and the pcofeasionallaation of 
maniitfeiiiem) that it is possible ‘o 
strive realistically for a revointlonary 
improvement in the concrete produc¬ 
tive relations of workers and manage¬ 
ment" and "tlds transfonnatlon of 
these concrete productive relations 
does not necessarily involve a conflict 
in class relaHona‘’.“ Their optimism 
arises from their conception of an 
entarprise in terma of coaliHon of dlfle- 
rent interest groups and from the 
necessity of uU impertunt organisa¬ 
tional derisions emerge on multilateral 
consensus for the survival of the orga¬ 
nisation. For Jha same reason, they 
also hold that "what the workers want 
is not an infallible guide to the qua¬ 
lity of working Bfc"." 

The theory of oiganisational coali- 
tloa lias, however, come under tetioni 
criticisms in recent years: it overlooks 
the real dunctar of the coalition and 
its implication for decision-making." 
The coalition, the critics point out, is 
composed of interest groups of highly 
unequal status and power and, ai a 
reiult, dedrions cannot emerge out of 
true conseiuna. Leaving this ailde, 
neither the management nor the bade 
unions are in &vour of the movement 
though on different grounds.™ In addi- 
Hon, there are other fandamsntal 
reasons, discussed later, wUdi raise 
serious doubts about the feasibility of 
such reforms on a very large scale. 

Be that as it may, in India also 
there are several adherents to this 
‘quality of working life’ moTement 
though they have tended to emphasise 
only the issue of work redesign. Hieii 
exdusive concern with vgA ledesigD 
arises from the {Mct that the Indian 
workers are mote concerned with theli 
income than with their output They 
interpret this and other ‘ondeelrabie’ 
behaviour of WQikeia (rdectliig^'poor’ 
mental health) as the direct leiuh of 
the design of work wUdi la baaed at 
present on Tayloriain prindplce. Iknis 
De and his erstwhile colleagues in the 


National Labour Institute who are 
pionsers of thU movement in this 
country btve passionately argued lot 
redesigning jobs and oiganlsadons on 
the plea that "the system of work 
organisation being universally the 
same, the dijcontents fbiited by the 
universal form of bureaucratic woik 
organisation are also un i vers a l**.™ 
However, it is admitted that there 
may be variations as "in Japan, Ger¬ 
many and soma other countries". Fur¬ 
ther they have alio argued while ad¬ 
mitting that material gains are neces- 
mry that “if substantia] gradficatioD 
in employee work role comes in the 
shape of finandal galni and If the 
employees feel that they are better off 
in terms of equity compared to other 
wage earning groups [this is snbedtut- 
ed later Iq: "undeserved monetary 
reward’*] a sense of guflt also over¬ 
take them but its reaoludon does not 
come in the Intended way. Further 
greed, enhanced arrogance and further 
alienation bom the work process make 
them dysfunctional in the production 
process ..." Thus jobs and organisa¬ 
tions also need to be redetlgned 
making them humanised so that the 
workers could be helped to get rid 
of this “paralytic .sensation". 

How to hionanlae the work? De has 
summarised the concept of hunuraise- 
tion of work in the foBowiog terms: 

(i) Work should not damage, de¬ 
grade, humiliate, exhaust, stultify 
or persistently bore the worker. 
(U) It should interest him and aatisfy 
him. 

(iii) It should utilise many of the valu. 
ed skilk and abUltie* he abeady 
posaessei and provide opportunity 
for him to acquire otheie. 

(iv) It ahould enhance, or, at least, 
letve unimpaired, his interest and 
ability to perform other major Ufa 
roles as husband, parent, citizen 
and friend. 

(v) It ahould fulfil the instrumental 
purpose of getting a living; in 
terms acoeptabie to him. 

He then suggests for designing woric 
and organisation oO aodal-techiiical 
princiiffei resulting in the creation cd 
seml-autoncmcus work groups." 

It has also been argued that If an 
organisation hat to be reaUy dfectlve 
bi its environment it must meet, in 
addition to hiinun needa, human 
values, "values which are enihtined in 
the cultuK, ptditicsl institutions, edu¬ 
cational policies snd social poUedee of 
the state".™ Fran this point alio it it 
assumed that designing woik on thew 
new principles will he appropriate in 
tUi countty. Thui we have the piffl- 
tical democracy and out constitution 
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(2) A 21 point scale with 1 repiesenting maximum dissatisfaction, 21 repiescnt- 
ing maximum satisfaction and 11 neither satisftiction nor diasatisfhction 
was used to measure the level of satisfaction/ditsatislhctlca. 

(3) Mean values of the job factors within a culuster are not significanily 
differcnl from one onothei. Duncan's Multiple Range Test has been used 
for this purpose. 

f4) Differences between the EB and the WB groups and between the £B and 
the DC groups in overall job satislhction^sstisfaction wen found to be 
significant. 


by them raise cl:mhts altoiit the vali¬ 
dity of some of these claims. For 
example, data from one of their 
leseorches inclicutr that 78 per cent of 
workers as against 9 per csut of tbcii 
wives disapproved of untouchabiUty 
and 18 per cent of workers as against 
-1 per cent of their wivis had no olifec- 
tion to accept food Irimi Iwver castes. 
On the otlier hajKl, on the issue of reli- 
gion and iiitcr-castc marrige, iioth the 
sexes were equally conservative. Frxnn 
these, it has been concluded that “ex- 
Iiosure to work culture has been able to 
soften the divisive character of certian 
sodo-cultiinl stereot>T)es while some 
other aspects, the work culture hu 
not liecn able to penctmte”.--! 

The ipiestion is: how can one relate 
these results to work design? Firstly, 
it is not known what the attitudes of 
the workers and their wives were 
before the introduction of the new 
work design. Secondly, as my own 
study shows these attitudes may not 
have anything to do with the design of 
work: the workers marie a distinction 
Ix-twceii activities which they con¬ 
sidered public (work in factory, eating 
in canteen, etc) and where it was 
difficult to obwrve caste rules even if 
somriiody wanted to oliservc them, and 
activities which they considered 
•private’ (inter-caste marriage, dining 
a! home etc) over which they had con 
tro! and where they could ohaerve 
caste rules if they wanted. In &ct 


guarantees equal rights and opportuni¬ 
ties to all irrespective of their back¬ 
ground. Besides our culture end tradi¬ 
tion also emphasise harmony and co¬ 
operation of different groups and de- 
emphosise conflict and competition. As 
SrivBstava says "competition within a 
group — be it Joint family, caste or 
village — is minimised through such 
institutional arrangements as 'Jafoiani 
.'jsteni' reinforced liy social, moral 
and religious sanctions. Competition 
in occupational siffieres' is minimised 
by emphasis on ascription.* Further¬ 
more, because Indian society is highly 
ascriptive and iiaginentcd, unless the 
workers find meaning in work, they 
will form informal groups in the orga¬ 
nisation on traditional lines which will 
be detrimental to its effective func¬ 
tioning. 

‘ Thus, work will be the central life 
Interest of workers if it is humanised. 
The new work dedgn will also create 
work teams which wilt satisfy workers’ 
social needs. Further, (he wiirkers will 
tbo be realistic, in their aspirations 
tor their level of living. The wotkeis 


will presumably take into considera¬ 
tion their training and aUlities while 
making a claim on the diatributaUe 
resources of the organisation. More¬ 
over, in the new situation, they will 
also be more concerned with work 
than with extrinsic job satlsfoctlon. 
All this will make the workers in¬ 
tegrated not only into their work 
groups but also into the organisation 
and the larger laicictv. Thus, a heal¬ 
thy, co-operative soeicly will ultimately 
emerge through huxnaniaatioa of work. 

The rlaini that the hiireaucratic 
work organisation produces poor 
Iiiciilal health and humanisation of 
work improves iiirntal health and there¬ 
by fosters workers' Integration into 
the system is however founded on an 
Inadeiiuate data Iklsc.-’ These writers 
have quoted their own reseuches fn 
support of their eliim regarding tlie 
efficacy of new work design—that it 
Increases worker productivity as well 
as worker satisfaction with work group 
and work, that it changes their attitude 
towards social issues, and so on. * 
Yet some of the hard data provided 


some workers, while eating at can¬ 
teen along with other workers irrespe¬ 
ctive of their caste, strictly observed 
caste rules at home,** 

Moreover, their studies also do not 
throw any light ou a nimiher of 
important questinis. For example, 
how the workers look at their Job, ^ 
what factors shspe their attitude! 
towards the organisation and the 
focielt; the extent to which they bilieve 
that the present arrangements in the 
organisation and the society relatinf to 
the differences of income, power, 
privileges and other life chances are 
legitimate and that the system provides 
them opportunities to improve theii 
own position and life chances! whedier 
there has been any significant change 
id worker, attitude and opinion on 
these issues especially after Jobe were 
humanised: ami so on. 

Answeres to these questions are 
urgently required before one should 
embark upon the task of humanisation 
of work (hereafter the two terras 
'liumanisatioii of w:irk' and 'work rede¬ 
sign’ have liecii used interchungesbly^ 
This is because, firstly, In many !». 
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iUncet it wotdd catail hofe oott; and 
secondly, even after tedwripiing work 
one my face the same proUem of 
workers' "coitinuing desire lor higher 
and higher material rewards irre^e- 
ctive of its absolnte sUe”. Moreover 
as one British study indicutes, integra¬ 
tion into the uork group docs nut 
neoesutily lead to integrathm into the 
enterprise.ts Answers to these questions 
are also retiuired For understanding 
tile level oF eFfectiveness oF the irarti- 
dpative scheme at higher levels. 

In bet mudi of the prescriptions 
for motivating labour in this country 
have been ina^ from the ‘top’ without 
adequately takfng into consideration 
how the workers look at their own 
situation and what they really want 
and expect. What follows is an attempt 
to analyse the needa and expectadoat 
of the worker! of one Induatrlal 
centre and exainine In the light of dila 
analysis the broad strategies that have 
been suggested for motivsting Isboor 
including workers’ participation (in in¬ 
stitutional foim) in this countiy, 

n 

Thus study amte nut <if a larger 
study on labour commitment carried 
out in a large govenmieni-owned .Meel 
works in West Bengal during the 
period Ifl67-74.” Tile I'Oiiipany is one 
of the best in the country in terms of 
the conditions of work. 

Three groups of workers were 
studied: a group of daily commutera 
from the local villages, a group of 
migrants from distant ruril regions of 
the state maintaining strong rural ties 
and tile third, again a group of mig¬ 
rants hut from diffutenC urlian industrial 
centres of the state where they had 
settled down after they migrated to 
India following the partition of the 
nnuitry. I cnll tliese groups Dailv 
commuters (DC), West Bengalis (VFB) 
and East Bengalis (EB). 

Three small samples of workers 
were chosen — DC, 5d! WB, 105; and 
KB. 1(16. 'The EB and the Wit s.smph'S 
were seleeted from one large depart¬ 
ment of die plant while for DC, a 
ueaihy village was selected. Data were 
collected through qnestinnniiire, iufiir- 
mal interviews (also with msny wor¬ 
kers not Included in the somitie) and 
intensive obseivatlon. 

The three groups resembled each 
odiers in terms of age — dielr mean 
age wai around 30 years. But In terms 
of caste, education and skin, the DC 
workers were very dilleient from the 
"theta, limy were largely from fewer 


castes, bad a vop few fevel c( ado- 

cation (many of Asm fllitetate} and 
were largely low skiUed. On the otbet 
hand, the EB woricers were Itifely 
From upper castes, 1^ a folfly high 
level of edacatkra and wera latgely 
high akIUnI, The WB wotkan were 
in between dtese two groopf, especial¬ 
ly in terms of caste and «Hn. 

In tlie multi-caste village of the daily 
commuters, till about three or four 
generations ago the Brahmins, the only 
upper caste in the village and also a 
distinct minority, owned most of the 
village land. They employed the tra¬ 
ditional landless, untouchable castes 
for work in their land. The potters 
too owned a sizeable segment of land 
but they cultivated It themselves. They 
also pursued their traditional occupa¬ 
tion. The distillers (traditionally con¬ 
sidered Si untouebaUea), the largest 
caste group In the village, settled there 
about Ave generations ago. They work¬ 
ed primarily as share-cro p pe r s. An¬ 
other untouchable group, the Balsnabs, 
worked primarily as itinenmt vendors. 

Important dtanges had taken place 
in this village since then, ’through 
sheer hard work and curtsflment of 
conspicuous consumption, the distillers 
accmmiUted money and p\ircha.<ed 
land from the Brahmins and the pot¬ 
ters. 'The Brahmins sold land to pay 
dowry, meet expenses on account of 
pilgrimage and ao on. One of die dis¬ 
tillers opened also a distilleiy at 
Santal Parganas while another opened 
a liquor shop in this industrial cen¬ 
tre. Over the years, they came to own 
more than half foe village land. THs 
newly acquired economic atetus couid- 
ed with ‘sanskritisation’ of tiieir llfo 
st.vle helped them to improve consi¬ 
derably their caste position in the 
village. 

The distiileis were also the first to 
avail of the economic opportuaitles 
thrown open by the emergence of this 
new industrial centre; many took fobs 
, in contractors’ Arms as unakflied wor¬ 
kers. When the ateel idant came into 
being they took fobs there. Otbets In 
the village largdy followed them. 
However, the Brahnins were initially 
reluctant not only tS take up manna] 
fobs but dao low level office fobs (as 
peons) as that would involve lervlng 
water to few caste deiks. But they 
ultimately overcame tbdr nlnctenoe 
and took up office Jobe. Later quite 
a number of them moved on to shop 
floor fobs because these were more 
paying and offered chances of promo¬ 
tion. 


It the lower castes foiaed dte fodoty 
for improviug tbeir cconconic and sodil 
status, tile motivation of tiie otiisr 
groups tvai to stabilise tiielr 
position, if not to improve upon it 
And all the castes had been tdile 
to addeve their obfodlvca. Tha 
Brahmins and the Putt ers had not 
lost further land after tlwy folned tits 
Factory while a nuniHer of distillers 
had been able to purchssi mote had. 
The untouchables had not been able 
to acqiiirt- land; but they were no longer 
at the mercy of the iqmer castes. It 
was also no longer necessary for their 
womenfolk Co work iiw fobs considered 
kiw by the bhadraioi.’i’ In fact smne 
of the low caste workers had stopped 
their wives from taking up such cm- 
ployinmt. 

But this experience of improve¬ 
ment in status had also heightened 
their expectations. AH the wotken 
desired to parcfaasa hnd, to baOd 
better houses and to acquire dlff eie n t 
coiutsmer goods because tbaae ware 
the status syminis in the village. .And 
thegt strove hard to earn at much 
money as possible. Thus everyday at 
soon as they returned home from tin 
factory they went straight to their 
land to work there For some hours. At 
least one Brahmin had also broken Ui 
caste taboo against wielding tiie 
ptough. 

Like the other workers In the foc- 
tory they also did as much overtime 
work as possible and adopted vaiioiii 
strategics for getting such work. They 
also did not join strikes williagly be¬ 
cause one could do work on ove r time 
daring such occasions. Almost all of 
them had been able to improve their 
status in the factory and ospiTed, often 
iinrenlistically, for further presnotiona. 
Promotion would not only bring them 
better job but more importantly, also 
higher Income and statos which would 
enable them to enhance tbdr econo¬ 
mic and social itatns in the village. 

Thus they joined factoty jobs with 
an instrumental orientation, and con¬ 
tinued to look upon tbe fobs in tint 
light. This was also true of the other 
two groups of workers. The WB 
workers who came from rdatively 
more prosperous rural families joined 
the factory to stabilise and/or im- 
prove their sodo-economlc position. 

20 per cent of them had to sd port 
of their landed p eoperty dnitaif thi 
10 yean Immediately prececsBng tilti] 
entry into this factory. Nearfy fed 
of them were from tmper eastee fo 
whom wielding the jlotigh wag 
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taboo. They bad to emidoy lowar 
caate woifccrt for ptoci^ilni land 
whidi laiaed their coat at cultivation. 
They alio had to ipend a tabitantlal' 
amount at money for payment of 
dovpiy and lor other sodal e ui t onii. 

They alio nld that one ifaonld not 
depend lolely on land; cropj might 
(ail any year on acoonnt of drought 
or flood. In tUi respect factory Jobs 
were better; these gave them a stable 
and satisfactory amount of Income. In 
fact, (inly a handful of the WB wor¬ 
kers had sold land after they iolned 
the factory. On die other band, 24 
per cent of them had been able to 
purchase land and many more had 
been able to build better homes and 
acquire different consumer goods. AH 
this had enhanced their prestise.in 
their villages. 

They also argued that there was no 
point in remaining on land after get¬ 
ting e<Iiication, especially «hen there 
were other memhers in tlie family to 
look after land. The natnre of foil they 
held in the town was, however, not 
very important as the rural folk wore 
least interested in it. What really 
mattered waa the security of the lob, 
the sise of the pay packet and the 
image of tlieir (Uganisation. In fact 
factory employment conferred status 
on them. 

Experience of Improvement In 
status had also heightened their 
expectations: they also longed to pui^ 
chase land and acquire consumer 
goods in greater quantity. Moat of 
them also had been aide to Improve 
their position in the factory and aspir¬ 
ed for promotiom unreali.stlcally. 

On the other hand, the EB workers 
had no choice but to accept urban 
jol)s. The tight lahmir market com¬ 
pelled many of them to accept what¬ 
ever fobs first came by. However, 
some workers mentioned better In¬ 
come, prospects and interest In tech¬ 
nical Jobs as reasons for Joining the 
factory. 

They were much more urbanised 
than the other groups of factory 
workers. A mudi hi|faer percentage 
of them had nuclear families. They 
had acquired more urban goods than 
the other workers and their residen¬ 
tial flats were much better furnished. 
They also had to observe social for¬ 
malities; they gave presents to their 
rdatives and friends on different 
occasions such as marriage, Diirgu 
Puja and so on. Many of diem were 
highly involved in union politica and 
politia of the larger society. 


They bed experienced quite a hV> 
degree of upward mobility, much 
higher especially ia eomparlaon to the 
DC workers. But they too aqiired 
for promotinns most unrealistically. 
They were also highly crltfcal of tte 
existiog order of thii«i both in the 
organisation and the larger aadety. In 
this respect the WB hlgh-akiOed 
workers resembled them to a graat 
extent. 

The fact that the workers of dif¬ 
ferent groups looked npOD their Jobs 
predominantly m instrumental terms 
did not mean that they were unaware 
of intrlnaic values in work: dialleng- 
iiig and meaningful work, autonomy 
and ability to use one’s own discretion 
In the job. They were awsre of diem 
but accorded them a low priority. 

The workers were given a list of 16 
job factors and were asked to rank 
them in terms of their importance to 
them as job satishen. £ven though 
they considered ail the job factors to 
be important, yet they could prioritise 
tiieiii. The thiee groups also per- 
ceited satisfying jolts in closely .simi¬ 
lar terms (Table 1) though the per¬ 
ceptions of the EB and the WB 
workers were much closer to one 
another than they were to that of the 
DC workers. Be that as it may, they 
all accorded much higher priority to 
such extrinsic job factors as job secu¬ 
rity. adequate pay, promotion and 
niateiiiil lienolils than to such intrin¬ 
sic job factors as opportunity to use 
ideas and skill, rccognldon, job res¬ 
ponsibility and nature of job. 

The study of workers' state of aatis- 
faction/dissatisfaclion with tbeir exist¬ 
ing jobs also rcs'caled that diey ac¬ 
corded higher priority to extrinsic job 
factors than to intrinsic ones. The 
EB and WB workers were distinctly 
diss.itisficd with their job; and the low 
skilled workers among them were 
much more dissatisfied than their 
high skilled counterparts. On the 
other hand, the DC workers were 
neilher satisfied n(»r disatisfied (Table’ 
2 ). 

To the EB and the WB workers, 
lack of training facilities, unfavoura¬ 
ble company policy and administra¬ 
tion, ineffective grievance resolution 
mechanism, lack of recognition of 
good work and remote chances of 
promotion caused high dissstis faction; 
ami opportunity to use ideas and skiH 
working conditions, material bendlts 
iiiid pnv caiLScd Imv dinatiafactinn (For 
the WB workers also statna). But all 
these factors (ideas and skill exdud- 
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ed) caused the DC wotkeea eoly 
medium to low dissatisfaction, Ifow- 
ever, even though such intrinsic Job 
factors as recognitian and ideas and 
akin (only (or the EB and the WB 
workers) along with the d ifferent 
purely extrinsic fob factors esussd 
worker dissatisfaction, yet tbe EB 
workers were ‘low-to-high sstisfled’ 
with nature of job and job rs^ponal. 
bllity while the WB wotken wars 
Wdium satisfled' and tbe DC vrorkais 
‘medium-to-high satisfled' with tbooe. 
But it is significant that there was 
little challenge and. autonumy in most 
of these jobs. 

The wortcers, in fact, seldom camk 
out on their own with tiheir fodingi ■ 
about the natnre of their jobs. More¬ 
over, many workers reported that 
simple, repetitive jobs would be in¬ 
evitable in factory and, therefore, 
there was no point in lamenting about 
them. Some educated workers also 
felt that the company could have been 
more judicious while placing people 
in jobs: educated workers in better 
jobs and uneducated ongs in purely 
routine, highly manual jobs. 

Even though the main motive of tbe I 
workers, prior to their entry into die j 
factory, was to get a permanent job | 
that would give them steady income, 
they began to aspire for promodona > 
and other benefits after entering vdat i 
Ilolnutroni calls the "citatlel of seen- , 
rity and relative prosperity".’* Th* j 
factory was new and many posts were 
vacant. Within a very diort span of 
time, tbe company expanded creatliig 
more opportunities for advancement, 
.Although almost all workers got pro¬ 
motions, they did not move up at die ' 
same rate. Some had been very fast j 
movers, others fast, while others slow 
and still others extremely slow movers, ' 
But an seemed to be dissatisfied. Hie 
very fast and the fast movers felt dat 
they had remained stationary in their 
positions for a long time and fdt that 
they ought to make a move now. 
Others were dissatisfied because dieir 
relative movement had 1>een slower 
than many others. They attributed 
this to their lack of influence in die 
management and not to lad: of 
merit. They were also din a tiafl ed 
because chances of promotion in 
future were bleak: the company 
would not expand soon. Tbe m a n age- 
ment had also Introduced recently 
different ‘barriers’ in promotion; it 
insisted on higher education and traitt* 
ing as criteria of promotion. PresBO- 
tlon indeed weighed Iseavily fai ditir 
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mind. And m earlier noted, they 
- wanted promotion becauae thia would 
^ not only provide them better jobe and 
' more autonomy but more importantly 
alao higher carninx-s and status. The 
u acope for increasing earnings through 
' overtime work had also lessened con¬ 
siderably in recent years. 

Such a desire* for money and status 
seems to be strengthened by a num- 
: ber of factors. Firstly, the workers 
perceived that the world around them 
< was scarcity-ridden and the future 
was iinctTtaiii. Secondly, they also 
perceived that people both in the 
organisation and the larger society 
were guided in their actions not by 
collective interest but by self-interest. 
Therelcue. if others could exploit the 
system for their own advantages. then 
r why they should not also do that. 
Thirdly, inequality in society is too 
glaring. Therefore, wealth, income 
and power were considered as the 
real indicators of one's success in life. 
As the workers themselves said, 
money not only helped a person to 
liii'irove hhi standunl of living: his re- 
j latives, peers, community and the 
society in general also did not eva¬ 
luate him so much by tbe kind of fob 
that he held or by the level of educa¬ 
tion that he attained as by how much 
money he earned, how much wealth 
he had amassed and what material 
goods he possessed. And fourthly, 
tbe different agencies promoting con¬ 
i' sumption needs of the people have 
remained very active which stimulate 
people to go in for more and more 
consumption. 

At the same time, tlic iniluenie ui 
the traditional Indian ami-egalitarian 
ideology as embodied in the doctrine 
of karma and the theory of reincai^ 
nation declining because of the strong 
appeal of the eoiiilKting Ideokigy tliat 
seeks to rebuild the society on a more 
egalitarian basis. Moreover, the social 
character of the labour force is also 
changing fast. In fact, this ‘working 
class' is a *middle class'. 

1 do not have any data on how these 
‘middle class' workers looked at the 
poor who constitute the large majo¬ 
rity of our population. But there Is 
one recent Indian study which throws 
interesting light on this: "Those who 
think in terms of a class struggle 
peniiinely want ti> include the un¬ 
employed and casual labourers In 
llieir own groiip, on the iin-spoken 
assumption that their own position 
will not be affected. For thoM who 
do not think of a class struggle, their 


own position In relation to tbe poor 
is cither a given unalterabie fact; or 
something to be changed by bene¬ 
volence and social worit ... or by 
air .Sind national economic prt>gTess.''s* 
There is no reason why the situatloik 
should be much different la the isdae- 
trial centre where the preieat itudy 
was conducted. 

Thus one comet across a situation 
where the ‘sense of community* Is 
conspicuously absent. Instead one 
meets with a situation whiTe the rela¬ 
tions between the workers and those 
considered significant in the organisa¬ 
tion .iml the society, lietween the 
workers and the poor, and among the 
workers themselves are madeed by a 
sen.se of 'scgmentarlsm' and mistrust. 

m 

The situation that t have deacrib- 
ed is not unique. Reports and studies 
from different parts of the country 
bring nut the fact that the workers, 
though apathetic and indifferent to 
their work, ate highly concerned 
about their wages and other benefits. 
Yet there has not been much syste¬ 
matic attempt to understand why the 
workers behave os they do. The ob¬ 
servers, as earlier indicated, have 
tended to view tbe situation from the 
'top' and to explain it in terms of 
their own predetermined notions of 
what influence worker behaviour; lack 
of worker commitment to industrial 
way of life, carry over of the ‘jahnani’ 
relations to the Industrial centre, 
non-fulSiment of workers' primary 
needs, lack of worker satisfaction of 
higher order needs and so on.*' 

If tills analysis has any validity 
then it will lie evident that even If 
workers' conditions ate substantially 
improved, it is unlikely that this will 
satisfy them and increase their work 
motivation. For tbe same reason 
‘money-making’ and not work is likely 
to be tbe central life interest of most 
workers. This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that the workers do not want 
iobs which are high in intrinsic qua¬ 
lities. As this and other studies in¬ 
dicate, many workers do In fact want 
such jobs; but their priori^ is dif¬ 
ferent. Consequently, aithoiixh the 
work Itself may prove to be uUsfy- 
ing on account of bamanisation and 
thus Increase their ctagmitment to 
the Job, yet such a commitment un¬ 
less accompanied by a commensarate 
rise in income la less likely to be 
stiblo. That means their commit¬ 
ment Is likely to be ‘calculatlve’ 


rather than ‘moral’ fai natoi«.si If Ob 
is true then the continufns desire for 
more incooie is also likely to persist 
which ”ui«a« tint huraanlatiott of 
work is not likely to promote, anto- 
matlcilly woifceit’ integratitm into 
the organisation and tlia toclety.*e In 
(his connection it should be noted 
that the proponenta of hmoanisatloa 
of work admit Aat It tvould he diffi¬ 
cult to share gains in productivity 
with the employees In service organi¬ 
sation.'' 

The author in fact koov« a few in¬ 
stances in rids country itaeU (in areas 
where labour relations climale is 
known to be good) where producti¬ 
vity increased after work redeeign and 
the workers demanded for a rise in 
their income. But the employen and 
the managers who thoogbt that the 
new work design would have a ^sober¬ 
ing’ influence on workers’ expecta¬ 
tions bemoaned this attitude. The 
trade unions also msy not be enthu¬ 
siastic about It because of the fear 
that this might alienate the workers 
from them. 

Moreover, the important qaestion la 
at what scale can we launch this pro¬ 
gramme of redesigning work? It Is 
n<iw ivell recognisetl that because <if 
technological and economic constraints 
this would not be possible in all ins¬ 
tances." Even with technological 
developments in tbe future, many jobs 
would continue to lie low in discre¬ 
tion." Fiirthermorc, capitalism has its 
own logic of development and creates 
its own compulsions; growth, compe¬ 
tition and efficiency. It has been 
pointed out with reference to the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries that any 
major deviation from these values in 
favour of intrinsic values in work will 
lead to major societal dislocations 
and generate social and political pro¬ 
blems on a scale which these socie¬ 
ties do not have the capacity to cope 
with. 

Besides these, the question of 
production at the work group level la 
also intimately linked up with major 
managerial declsioiu at higher levels 
of the organisation. Consequently, 
partidpation has to be eoctended to 
other levels also. F\irther, as Btudiu 
and events indicate, partidpation 
cenerates its own force; those who 
have tasted autonomy may not he 
content only with control over 
their limited job situation. They may 
be more keen to entertain radical 
sentiments towards existing pattern of 
industrial organlaation and tbns oon- 
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oliical dlvUioo of libonr, difemicet 
In Income and the logle of cnpitnliit 
profits.’* It would follow from this 
that technological and organisational 
developments without substantial chong. 
rs in the procedural and substantive 
aspects of decision-making may not 
necessarily “promote a major enlarge¬ 
ment of high trust roles and rIu- 
tions'’.*' 

In. this context it will be worthwhile 
to make some co mmen ts on the per¬ 
formance of our peitidpatlve pro¬ 
grammes at higher levels. The 
scheme of workers’ participation in 
management was introduced in the 
organised industrial sector towards 
the fag end of the Bridah rule, 
obvioudy to tide over the tialng wave 
of laiiour unrest that followed from 
among other causes, fall in workers' 
real wage in the post-war period. La¬ 
bour unrest did not show any sign of 
improvement with the attainment of 
Swaraj. But induitrial peace was a 
must for rapid economic development 
and alto for the unity and cohesion 
of the country in the new political 
context. Artlclpation conaequently 
received renewed emphasis then; it 
would help the workers to develop 
common points of view with the 
management and hence it would 
lead to a stable accommodation of 
interests of labour and managament. 

Further, it was also realised that in 
the prevailing economic situation of 
the country which demanded not only 
increased productivity but alto In¬ 
creased savings, economic Incentive 
alone would not be the appropriate 
strategy for mobilising labour. What 
waa equally important was the wUl- 
Ingoesa on the part of labour to post¬ 
pone immediate gratification of theU 
needs for greater good of the society 
In future. Thi* oonld happen if the 
workers felt that riiey were building 
In their ovm way a “progresaiTe 
atate”. Hence the attempt to tie up 
woikers' way of life to the national 
purpose and goals through industrial 
damocracy. In other wotda, it was 
expected that involvement in nation- 
building would import among them a 
seme of purpoie which would have a 
'aobering’ influence on their AmmnAm 
for material benefits. It was abo 
feh dut participation would fidiU 
workers’ urge for self-expremion wfald 
would alto compensate for any feel¬ 
ing of loia in mstarial banefita.** 

It is well known that workers’ 
partlc^ietiop has failed to make much 
headway, in this countiy. One Impor¬ 


tant raaaon tor tUa it no doubt 
ma n agement’s rdnetanoa to accept 
participation. But the fact also remains 
that developoient of the dealied state 
of political consetoutnesa and also of 
stable accommodation of intcreats la 
contingent on condifioni wfaldi, as will 
be imply dear from onr above discus¬ 
sion, are absent in our society tiKlay. 
Lack of appreciation of this fact has 
often led sdiolars to cocoa out with all 
kinds of suggestions (aome of them 
ridiculous) to make foe participative 
movement effective. For example) one 
writer has recently suggested for foe 
estalilishment of workers’ councils on 
Germsn or Yugoslavian patterns.** He 
points out that one of foe factors 
that has impeded foe progress of 
participation is the ‘unbealfoy' trade 
union movement whidl la deeply In¬ 
volved at present in foe politics of the 
larger society. He believes that crea¬ 
tion of workers' eouadl will foster 
internsl leadership which will 1>e 
genuinely interested in workeii’ cause. 
But the relationship between trade 
unionian and poUtici in this conntiy 
is a complex one and even if a leadi-r- 
ship emerge from witUn, there is no 
guarantee tiuu tbu will make our trade 
unions free from poUtics, Further, 
our study also invalidatea foe proposi¬ 
tion that less of politicisation of 
unions necessarily leads to greater 
union viability and itrength.** 

If our aim is to integrate the .work¬ 
ers (or for that matter eay other group) 
into the society and thereby inereese 
their level of motivation and Involve- 
mant, then we must see that the perti- 
dpanta foel that thoir actions, besides 
fulfilling their individoal needs, have 
also some larger social relevance. Such 
a feeling can develop only If there is 
a fair degree of conteneaa in foe 
aodety concerning the ideology that 
justifies the common purpose of the 
system and its perpetnation and also 
concerning the norms that are meant 
to ragulate lystem-ielwaot btbaviours, 
especially die normative system of 
sanctions. 

But our system’s peifoimance 
especially In the area of distributioD, 
has been for from aattsfoctory. Cons- 
equentiy, the degree of hicongnience 
between foe terms of onr offidal ideo¬ 
logy which efoorts foe peojfie to work 
hard and restrain their wage claims 
for the common good of sodcly, and 
the perceptions of foe common man 
of foe social reality wUch Is charac¬ 
terised by seU-interast is very high. 
Therefore, we would acUeve little by 
focusing our attention oniy on the 


industrial workers — and that too.of 
the organised industrial sector — or 
li> tinkering nith tlie s.\stem 1>y nuims. 
nising work' or eslaliltshing ‘wurkers’ 
councils' on German or Yugodovian 
lines or similar such actioia. Wa 
shall have to take a holistic view of 
our present malaise — the protdems 
of our entire economy — and to ackvt 
a strategy’ that can “rally the major 
sections of society behind the shared 
purpose of social justice”. ' Otiviously 
the Focus of tills strategy has to be- at 
the macro level rather than at- the 
micro level. 


Notci 

jl am thankful to Hiten Bbaya and fo' 
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GbvejH^ent as Employer: Its Role, 
limitatioDS and Implications 


bprihw 

Whm (he gooemmeiK dwlt vith emoluments and benefits, it tries to emulate a model etr^dotfer; 
when it deals with the question of employment U tries to be an employer of the last resort. In the first 
exercise, it incretaes the cost per mdividud and in the second it increases the number of 

This is the situation in which we are. It is no use now trying to analyse whether it could have been 
otherwise. But at least we must now face this situation and realise its consequences. 


. TIMS hu come whan we nsast give 
eriout oonildentlon to tbe role at gov- 
mment u en employer, lliere li a 
Ictinctlon between government and 
sdety. Society In Its totality must 
tovide empIoymeDt to all lt> in^vidnal 
lendMtt. TUs' ii a propoaitton widcli 
«a once basic to commimlat philoao- 
hies but is today, In the poet-Keyoesian 
accepted by os^Udfet sodettes alsa 
he only difference is that, in capitaUsm 
!w role (ff government is to evolve 
idi poUctei os win eiuble both pri- 
ite and pahUo bmeslment togsdier to 
Mnlt in fun employment, whereas In 
ommunlsm ffie State is the aole em- 
loyer in oon fcon or die offier and, 
letefote, has the total and undivided 
wponsflklity to pnrvida employment 
1 this, as in everything else, we in 
V coanby, Bving In a mixed ecoaomy, 
ave lost clarity and have tended to 
orrow the negative features of both 
oologies. 

Nevertheless, full employment now 
iving been accepted as s social ras> 
onsiUUty in both ideologies, it has to 
9 the goal in our society alsa Gov- 
nment even In onr mliM economy 
u the responsfidlity to evolve sooh 
didei of Inveelinent and emplayinent 
are necessary to solve the proUra oi 
mnqdoyment. We are here boweva 
}t concerned with thla wider economic 
' social goal but witb the more limited 
leadon of government is a direct 
nployer. Does the goal of full em- 
loyment necetsuily mean that govern- 
ent ttseU baa to provide the necessary 
irportunitles? It is in this limited 
use that we must, like the hunous 
bool boy questton Ih) we eat to live 
■ Hve to . eat”, ask ourselves 
hether “Government employs to 
« extent necesstiy for it to 
siAarge Its functions, 'or does 
rvamment function essentlelly to pro- 
la employinentT Does the Aate 
ovlde enqilaymeDt as a means to or 
ocmeqnenea of the dbidaige of tts 
BCtiona and. tfastefore, with rt f e re nce 
lame cr h e ida of eocnony-'and effld-' 


ency, or does it have to provide employ¬ 
ment ahnoW like a dtde becense ffds Is 
Hi btslo fnnoHnn? 

Hdouicht of EamoniBrr 

Even assuming that it Is one of the 
i^c duties or functions of tire State to 
provide full employment, la It either ne- 
ceasaiy or posiiUe to provide It In the 
sUipe of direct government employ- 
meot? Traditionally, we bad a Uerarc^ 
of emplayinent appoitnnlliei which regu¬ 
lated tile degree of r rlatirmsh ip b e tw ee n 
tire em^oyae and die State. At the 
farthete point, we bad thp omioept of 
aided insUtnUon, where tire in«taetinn 
waa aided by governm^ but there was 
no farther relationship between govern¬ 
ment and tiw emidoyea of the Insthn- 
tion. Then we had pnrtjy temporary 
employees restricted to a portlcnlar 
period os function such as the Nominal 
Muster Roll {NMR), Contingent emido- 
yees etc. The next step wax somevdiat 
roone pennsnent emptoyment, but again 
not in direct relationship with govern¬ 
ment bat related to a particular work 
and tire needs tiiereof wfaicb was called 
Workchtiged estaUiihnient. Above Als 
we bad local bodies which were statu¬ 
tory bodies more or less financed by 
government which also provided em¬ 
ployment but where the empkiyeef were 
in relaflaathip with tbst body and not 
with government. And finally, to ■ 
restricted degree, we bad government 
emfdoyment for the (hscharge of such 
functions is were the direct responsi¬ 
bility of government. 

TUs Uarerefay of en^tbyrneot may be 
regarded as a graduated response to 
the problem of unenqrloyinent. In a 
sitaitioa vibere labour auKily was In 
excess of demand we had a series of 
types of emplcqrnient. The wages, as 
wan as the conditions oi service, differ¬ 
ed in this hierarchy and Improved as 
one went tq> the scale. This was neces¬ 
sary hecaase the type of benefits that 
would be given to the direct government 
employee at the top of the Meraichy 
»v»H not; fium constderatioae of avaff- 


abnity of resources, be extended to all. 
At tire same time, we tried to avoid an 
“an or none” type of aKnaUoD by tar¬ 
ing emidayiimt opportunities wMi 
different degrees of benefts. This was 
not as harsh or cynkel as it 
appear at fitit sight It wis not lust a 
question of a person doing tlw sMn., 
type of lob being paid dj lB a ren t ly at 
different leveli in this hierarchy. Then 
were comnenaunte benefts aba Fox 
Initance, contingent employment conM 
be also part-time employnieDt an tint 
it coidd be inpplemented to other am- 
idoyment and income. Employment in 
local bodies tisnslly meant employment 
in local areas, so that there was no dlt- 
lodgement of the person concerned. He 
may be a person with agricultural 
occupation in the local area, l-ocal 
employment gave him addlllanal Inconie 
while leaving him free to eontlnae Us 
igricnltnii] occi^atiaos. B gave Ua 
a degree of non-transferabllity, which 
had its own advantages if the local irea 
was a low cost area auch as a panchayat 
or a small town. He chose this employ- 
ment becanse he preferred tills total 
package. He could be a teacher In a 
government school and get paid a 
higher sahiy but wonld then have ti 
be prepared to be transferred anywhere 
in the State; on the other band, ha 
could he a teacher In an aided institu¬ 
tion or a local body instltntion and get 
paid less, but bad the assuianoe ff>at 
he would be in the same place all htt 
Bfe. When we very often nowadays 
become eloquent about the ftiequaUttas 
of differential beneflti, we should not 
forget the logic of the origin of titii 
airangeroent. 

Mmss Touch 

Today, hovrever, this situation has 
undergone a cumplete change. The 
entire hieratchy deacribed above wants 
to be In direct relstionsbip with the 
government. Everyone whose salary 
can be ultimately traced to government 
funds wants to be a government tms 
ployee and be entitied to all ftg 
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Koefits of tuU-Ume government cm- 
J oy me n t. llila was the result of (l>e 
lual rale of govetnmeot. Government 
ere boHi an eafloyet and a custo- 
lian of Itboiii welfare. Htvlttg aatum- 
id this role in respect of the private 
mployer, government could naturally 
ot desist from doing the same in 
heir own case as employers. Ihe 
esult has been that government had 
o follow their own logic and bad to 
iccept situations where they had to 
irovide for die bencAt of not only their 
iwn employees hot all employees in any 
nanner remotely connected with them, 
dtinut bringing in considerations of 
he ability to diicharge such a responai- 
illty. 

Covennnent if (hey are to be an 
mpkiyer must also necessarily be a 
xxlel enqiloyer. Oice again, the 
ction has to be stoiqied ab initio and 
ot at any intermediate stage. If you 
iannot afford it, do not employ; if you 
imploy, be prepared to be a model 
mploycr. The consequence of tfds is 
hat We cannot, at the same time, be a 
mdel employer as wdl at an employer 
>f last resort. Under the previous sys- 
em where different types of employ- 
nent were posslble> government could 
lave oflbred a less remunerative form of 
imployment as an alternative to un- 
'mployment. But, today, tills la sot 
loeslble. 0 that la so, tii^ must accept 
he logic of the situation and act accord- 
ag^. Unfortunately, tiiey do not do 
o. 'WbeD tiiey deal with emoluments 
md benefitt, they try to emulate a 
nodel employer; when they deal with 
be question Of employment they tty to 
>e an employer of last resort in the 
irst emi^, they Increase the cost 
>er individual'and in the second they 
nctesse the number of individnalt 
ffhta thew two get multiplied and 


face them they inu^ne that suddenly 
either providence or some malignant 
agency has been cruel to them by 
thrusting a responsibility on them 
which they cannot afford. 

This is tile situation in which wc are. 
It is no use now trying to analyse whe¬ 
ther it could have been otherwise. But 
at least we must now face this situation 
and realise ita oanstqiiences. We should 
no longer Imagine llwt It is possible for 
government to indulge in any type of 
employment other than full-scale gev- 
emment employment. Just as anything 
ti>at the tegendaiy King Mitias touched 
became, to his ultimate disccoifiture, 
gold, so also any eniplt^ee government 
touch either directly or indirectly imme¬ 
diately becomes a full government em¬ 
ployee. Let su nut therefore iinagipe 
that any degrees of touching are now 
posslUe os In the past. B we touch, we 
must embrace; otherwise we must not 
touch at all. 

What we arc doing, in terms of 
emoluments and fringe benefits for the 
regular employees and I 7 extension of 
security tti service to more and more 
catceorles of nun-regular employees, 
has an Impact on the total employment 
situation and has the unintended effect 
of making our Sslf-Employment 
Schemes more difilcult of achievement 
or success. 

Two .SmEasss 

To understand why this Is so, it is 
necessary to visualise the total situation 
in a somewhat schematic fashion (vide 
Table). We have two streams of em- 
{doyment which wc may call the Self- 
Employment Stream (.SE^ and the tie- 
gulor Employment Stream (EE). The 
Self-Employment Stream, as ita tdlr 
indicates. Is a stream whkh conalab of 


the huntiilest self-coploymeat, let ua 
lay of pottery or waiUng, at ^ lowest 
leids, and well-eatabiisbed toduabia- 
lista or entrepfeneots In tiie tnieit 
sense cf the word at the hi^mst level. 
The Regular Employment Stream con¬ 
sists of tile Saiariat such as the Qvfl 
service and other employees in Or¬ 
ganised Industry, etc who are today ai 
secure as in State employment The 
cspectathms in both tiiese streams would 
consist of what wo may call Security 
expectations (S) and Emohmiciit eiqpec- 
tatlons (E). Individual ihoice is deter¬ 
mined by the sum of these two faOtort, 
Generally, It was once expected that in 
the Sdf-Employment Streasn there 
would be less of Security (S) hot more 
of Emoluments (E), whereas in the 
Regalar Employment Stream tiiera would 
be leu emolnmenti (E) but more of 
Security (S). In fact, it was on this pre¬ 
mise that government salaries had 
always been pitched a fait lower tiiaa 
other salaries. The choice of an indivi¬ 
dual would be determined by the sum 
of S and E, te, Security and Emdu- 
ments, the actual mix of these two fn> 
tors depending upon individual tempe¬ 
rament, the individual’s aptitude to take 
a risk and his value systems. But, so 
long as the sum of these two is con¬ 
stant, one can taloe it tiut tile sbwgure 
os such is not wei^ted in favour ol 
either stream and the flow between the 
two streams would he determined by 
the individual’s choice of the mix of S 
and E 

What has happened to this structure 
by the lecein trends to increase emoln- 
ments In the Regular Employment 
Stream is that in this stream both the 
emohunenb and security of servioq 
(S and E) have been going np, both as 
a result of collective bargaining in 
many coses. On the other hand, in the 
Self-Eniplt^ment Stream, at the Iowa 
levels at least, while E has not ne c ew 
sarily been going down, S has been go¬ 
ing down due to fluctuations and In^ 
stabilities in the marient condltiana 
whiph is a great tictennainaiit of Security 
and Emoluments In this stream. Even 
if £ has gone up it has been campen- 
sated by decrease in S. Therefore, In 
the totality S-i-E has been going up in 
(he Regular Emplojment Stream while 
it has been going down in the SeH- 
Emplnymcot Stream or has remained 
stationary. The effect of tWa naturally 
is that the attraction for Regular Em¬ 
ployment has hem becoming more aitd 
more and to this extent the tadt ot 
keeping peoplo in the ScV-Entoloymeitt 



mT Aaoat. 

Stnma man apd non dtffcalt 
For A d* Amt lenJ ii aet at h utlfy 
by mhtiMtmce mpthtmcata and It ii 
not put of tldf uimiiant to my dut E 
ihoold be fet below the socially desir¬ 
able floor lereL But, eiipe rt a t lons ^e- 
gardlnff £ or evcu S+E are determined 
not by die floor level but by what one 
might call the borizoo of expectatioiu. 
This borieon la partly act by the con- 
dltSona in the other atrcam. If to ai^ 
penon In one of these ttieanu the 
horizon in the other stream begins to 
lotdt more attractive, the tendency for 
him is to try and cross over to the other 
stream. The effect of the sum of S+E 
twring hitler in dm Regular Employ- 
ment Stream is that the horizon of ex- 
pentytiorw in that Stream begios to 
look mote and more attractive to peofde 
in the Self-Employment Stream and, 
the r efor e , rrtore and more of them worrid 
wlfh to crosf over to that stream. 




wmomnsmi 


is that dm poiitt gt wiUob thk borinoi to ivold iny miatrtutTia m i«wna a. 
cmMtoberrttnrgfvw^imingjnmM ^Tth^Xtetien^ 
hlgber and higher. 3elDW tfaia^ tben, it li nsoasauy to olaefy that tibe groa 
dr® taak of deviairjg Saff-Einployirrent of government bureaucrat ii not 
sdtemea which an attihctive enough to etaUm !BnnioH»n jg aniedliillji 
prevent a peraon from wandag to go deitmolton of pnpaity u the besif 
^ to the Begultf Eiqdoymmt Streem lepodhuy of power and aecutin. 7. 


becomes more and more diffldult. The 
reiult is that SelfwEmployiiieiit schemes 


growth of govemmeiit bureaacrac 
while it may in some aspect! oontribut 


J , , waaaw nu aa« MMin. —aawhto WUULglUU 

^ “ot 0“ 0>* to the ertemkm of wdfare and ovun 

Hegiilar Emptoyment Stream. 


the regulation of piopefty, does r 


NahimUy, die solution to this sitoa- ““•'ibiito to the ensioD of proper 
Uon cannot be to reduce the security Let *wefore hnsgine that 

or emolumenta in the Begulu Employ- *» 

meat Strem metety because this sorvsnto we are hying the found 

renders the Self-Employment Stream ' sodalltm. 

less attractive. But it does show that 
policies or developments in die Reguhr 

Employment Stream can make the taak M aln y alam FlantatiolU 
of Self-Employment more diflicnlt. It 

also duws diat angmentation of the MALAYALAM PhANTATICmS (INIH. 
Self-Emplajnierrt Streem cannot by It- i* entering the market with an iau 
self reduce die pressure on the Regular uf 7,79,930 equity^ shares of Rs 


There is a level below which the 
hirizon in the Regular Eniploymenl 
Streem it mom aUnictive than in the 
Self-Employalent Stream and above 
which the putition U oice ueno. Let ui 
say, for a person vdiose position and 
qualification are such that he .wrwld be 
fl( to be a Chsi IV employee In the 
government, the horizen in Regular 
Employment is very high compared to 
what he can ezpect in the Self-Employ¬ 
ment Stream. Monthly emoluments of 
say Ba 300 pins various benefits llbe 
leave, leave travel, penaion, etc, all go 
to determine shi« faoclzon. On the Self- 
Emidoyment aide, he has neither 
security nor are the emolumenti equal 
to dds. Natorally, the flow will be from 
SeH-Emjdoyment to Regular Employ- 
meat At ^ other extreme, if we take 
die level of, let us say, monthly emohi- 
irwmt. of over Ra 2,000 in the Regular 
Employment Streem, we find that the 
hortarm begins to become attractive on 
die odier tide. It is possiUe to cnvliage 
a situation where a senior officer in 
government can contemplate opportuni¬ 
ties of making aeveial tbuns his pre¬ 
terit emolutnenta if he crosses over to 
the other Stream, diotigh there will be 
tome concomitant sacrffice in terms of 
security. At these levels, therefore, 
dien it die chance of the flow being 
frtan the Regular Bnidoyment Stream 
to the Sdf-Bmploymeiit Stream. Be¬ 
tween these two streams therefore, 
there is a point at which the Sows get 
reversed. What is h^ipening liy the 
present tendency to increase enxffu- 
meutt and perq^tes as well as seeu- 
fily in the Regular Enqdojineat Strena 


Employment Stream. It also shows the 
need for policies which will enooniage 
flows between the two streams at 
different levels so d>at they can com- 
(dement each other instead of interact¬ 
ing ne 0 itively. 

iNitviTAjBiJt Conclusion 

Lodied at In these various perspec¬ 
tives, one conclusion seems inevitable; 
The role of die State as a direct em¬ 
ployer must hereafter dirink. We must, 
encourage different types of oiganisa- 
ttons to come up. In fact, this was 
ones the Idecdoglcal basis for encourag¬ 
ing the co-<^>erative movemenL Unfor¬ 
tunately, its perfomance has been a 
source of cootiniioiis disappointment. 
Ibe same can now he said of Fubliq 
Corporations also. But the only oi^nl- 
sation still bft cm the horizon with 
some bops left of being capohk of 
serving as a Surrogate for government 
is the load body. This is another justi- 
fication for revivln|^ strengthening and 
enlarging the role of the Lqcal Bodies. 
The ffii^vsstage with Fnbllc Coipora- 
tians is that In these one bureaucracy 
oonfronti another bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, the edvantage of a local 
body Is that at d iffer e nt levelt bnrean- 
orades and political exeditivu face 
each odier. This has its own problems. 
But, on balance, of die available aker- 
natives, this seems to offer die best 
vop{>ortun% for an exit from die pre, 
lent impasse. 

To those who are not wedded to 
eodallzm, no explanation is due hut. 


each at par on August 28, 1979. O 
of the present issue, 6(^000 equi 
•hares are reserved for alln fment 
public financial insUtudonf oxid 59,9E 
equity abares for the employee 
Indian directors and biiaineH earooi. 
tea. Ihe Indian company hLa issue 
22,20,000 equity abares to Malayalai 
ITantationt of the UE in part co 
sideratlou for the transfer of the who. 
of the Indian undenaldiig inciiidii 
oil properties and Uabllitiea of tl 
sterling coanpany in India. The ste 
ling conmuiy has been carrying i 
business of tea and rubber product 
on its plantations in India aince lOfi. 
The company, at present, hie 2B eiti 
tea, 24 of whiifo ore situated in Eeta 
and 2 in Tamil Nadu. The aggiegat 
planted at«a ie 16,271 hectani oirt < 
the total area of 26^26 hectares. A 
attractive feature of the oompeny 
activltiee ia iti dual plantatinn atrato 
of laoducing both tea and rubber. Th 
company has akeady taken up furthe 
development of Itc plantations on 
large scale. It has started infilling c 
tea in Its estates at the rate of abon 
8 lakh plants a year, and baa plana t 
bring more an» of land under tei 
plantation. As regards nfober, it ha 
planted large oiMa with bi^-yieldla 
varietlei of rubber. The con^any 
turnover for the 10 moatin endei 
January 31, 1979 amoimted to Ra 1,73 
lakhs gelding a groat profit of Bi 27< 
lakba. After providing Be 196 laUi 
for tax, the net profit for the patkx 
works out to Ra 80 lakhs. The equK. 
shares now ' being imued win be an 
titled to fuU dividends that mty b 
deolired for the year ended Moreh 31 
1979. 





^ ff'ew World of itoung Indian 
Decision-Making Elites 
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^ ‘ tf<iac<7jM7w/ backgrounds, ages and other preoccupations, young officers 

of the Mum Admmistrattve Service and young professional managers in private and pub^ sector 
commercud organisations are quite comparable. Yet. within their first five yea-s on the job the two 
groups display markedly different attitudes towards work and towards wider socud concerns'This note 
attempts to put forward an explanatory hypothesis to account for this difference 


HE Indian Administrative Service 
:AS) has been toniidcred the kingpin 
i the entire administrative structure 
I India. It has often been referrSd 
> as the "steei-frame” of India's 
evelopment and there exists at least 
ne school of thought which holds 
at the smooth political transition in 
147 as well as in 1977 was due in 
irgc measure to the character and 
ature of the IAS. It Is a cadre- 
ised system, whereby a member is 
iven graduaily more responsibilities 
avering all aspects of civil adminis- 
ation. At a relatively young age, 
ten below 30, administrators are gi- 
in full responsibilities for a district 
averlug upward of a million people. 
Professional management iostitn- 
ons, such as the Indian Institutes of 
anagement (IIM) have arrived on the 
:ene relatively lately. The oldest 
pong these have been in existence 
ime fifteen years. Yet, within this 
lort span, they have been able to 
jild a prestigious image of their gta- 
uates. Upon obtaining their diploma 
pm IIMs, young graduates in their 
Iddle twenties are often given major 
:sponsibilitles in various functional 
■eas of management, both by public 
Id private sector organisations. Their 
icomes are certainly comparable to 
lose of thrir counterparts in the IAS 
id quite often also their prestige. 

The two groups of young decision- 
akers are a statistician’s delight inso- 
ir as comparisons are concerned/, 
hey come from relatively high income 
imilies, with family Incomes often 
xceeding Rs 15,000 a year. The father, 
nd quite often both parents, are 
ighly educated, and enjpy a high 
attts in the society. The dedsion- 
lakers themselves are marked by high 
iholastic achievement during their 
igh school and undergraduate studies, 
hus, on family and educational back- 
rounds, ages and other preoccupa- 
ons, the two groups are quite com- 
uable. 


Vfe have been closely involved in 
the training of the two groups over 
the better part of the last decade. It 
is our impression, althoagh direct sta¬ 
tistical evidence hat not been col¬ 
lected, that within the first five years 
on the job. the two gronpt display 
markedly different attitudes towards 
work and towards wider social con¬ 
cerns. This, on the fact of it, appears 
to be a somewhat puzzling situation, 
given similarity prior to their entry 
into the respective occupations. In this 
paper, we make an attempt to posit 
an exploratory hypothesis to recount 
for this difference. The hypothesis is 
advanced on the basis of our Impres¬ 
sions regarding the career objectives 
and demands the respective organisa¬ 
tions make on the subjects of this 
paper. We hope that we will be able 
to collect sufficient empirical evidence 
in the future to verify this hypothesis. 

The two groups spend two years in 
a training institution. The IAS pro¬ 
bationers spend the training period at 
the Lai Bahadur Shastri National 
Academy of Adiuinistiatlon and the 
management graduates in thrir respec¬ 
tive institutions. Both the groups 
have some exposure to the practical 
situations, this being built into thrir 
curricula. The training institutions 
are residential In nature and throw the 
trainees and their trainers into close 
personal contact over thia period. Both 
sets of institutions have from time to 
to time been accused of being elitist 
and exclusive in their nature. 


into the Academy the following luly. 

The IIM selection process also starts 
roughly about the same time. There 
it an entrance examination, although 
it is not on the basis of a number of 
papers in selected subjects as la the 
IAS examination. This is held in 
December/January. An interview and 
a group discussion is the next step of 
selection process, with ffie selected 
candidates entering the Insiilute in 
July of the foUowing year. 

While there would doubtless be can¬ 
didates who apply for both sets of ' 
careers, by ahd large the decision is 
of an exclusive nature, that is, the 
number of such common candidates 
would be very small. Thus the career 
decision is made approximately a year i 
prior to the actual selection and entry i 
into the respective occupations. I 

This decision requires some amount | 
of thinking on part of the coaceroed I 
candidate. The influences that he is 
susceptible to at this stage is the feed- i 
back from friends who had opted for 
similar careers, the opinions of family 
and relatives, and some, although li¬ 
mited. interaction with teachers in thp j 
undergraduate institution. A cognitivs j 
map of career and Ufa progression . 
under either of the choices gets made 
in this process, even as the appUcatiaq 
is being prepared for the respective 
career. During the course of the se¬ 
lection process, the candidates seek 
further inputs, mostly from thrir se¬ 
niors who are already on the iobi or 
in the training institutions. 


Caxeek UaaaioK 

The decision to opt for either of the 
careers, however, predates the actual 
entry Into the training Inititntion by 
about a year. The selection for IAS 
is on the basis of an all-Iiidia com-* 
petitive examination held in Septem-^ 
ber/October every y«*t. This is fol-, 
lovrod by intensive interviews of 5Clec-| 
ted candidates and the actual ant 


It is with this inherited tat cf atti¬ 
tudes that the candidate enters tht 
respective training institntioiis. That, 
given the influence of friends already 
in the respective jobs or in the train¬ 
ing institutions, there is a tendency 
L to reinforce ibeir existing biases. The 
Ipreferences of the senior group are 
inherited end a process of sd e ct i n t 
levidence In support of these ie iM- 
tietad. Tbs candidates who had hegda 
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raaeti of doctofa and famiHaa 
avafvwhafa In India. Thia la 
Alambic'a contribution toMMda 
a happiar,healthiar Ufa for aU I 
^HEALTH ASSURES HAPPINESS-* 
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irith TontUy identical badtgrounde 
ind Ttewi the pievioui Inly have un- 
derfode fame change by the time ihey 
enter the training inititutions, lo that 
they are no longer on a totally com¬ 
parable boflf af the family and edu¬ 
cational background data might reveal. 

Thc Thaininc 

During their training, in addition to 
the academic instructioa, they receive 
Inputa from their peerg and from their 
leniori, and to a somewhat lesser ex¬ 
tent, &om their trainers. The acade¬ 
mic instruction consists of training 
both in disci^ine-oriented subjects 
luch as mathematics, economics, and 
organisational theories, as well as in 
practice-oriented fields such as finance, 
marketing and industrial relations for 
the management graduates and bw, 
principles of administration and pro¬ 
ject management in the case of the ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Therefore, there is some difference 
n the academic curricula of the two 
tets of institutions. The relative em- 
ohasis placed on practice-oriented'sub- 
iects is obviously greater in both the 
litnations. This may not be reflected 
.n terms of the traineesV attitudes to 
obtaining learning from different sub- 
lects. Both sets of training institu- 
dons have placed considerable impor- 
:ance on experience-based teaching 
methods for these subjects. Some 
imount of divergence is to be found, 
herefore, in terms of the inputs to 
«Drk attitudes from academic instruc- 
don. 

Far more important in our view, 
oowever, are the Inputs provided by 
dM peers and the seniors. The infor¬ 
mal communication process is strong 
n both sets of institutions. Experien- 
xa of the seniors quickly percolate to 
he trainees. This percolation, how- 
!ver, is not without Its own biases. To 
he extent that experiences support 
he existing biases, their dissemination 
s quick. When they happen to con- 
Tidict the existing biases, the perco- 
atlon is either slow or these experien- 
;es are dismissed as being exceptions, 
’or example, the maiugement gradu- 
ttes tend to believe that there is not 
aAelent appreciation of professional 
nanagement in most organisations, 
[he administrators tend to believe 
hat their work is hampered by Inter- 
'ennce from politicians. Wherever a 
ntMs-fertllisation of ideas is possible, 
mch as, for example, through visits 
ind lestnies of trainers from the other 
let oi Instltutiont, the attitudes of the 


tr^nees are quite sceptical to begin 
with. The young administrators tend 
to believe that the management a|>- 
proach is fine as a puxxle-solving ap¬ 
proach, but wilt be of limited use in 
their roles as administrators. The 
young managers, on the other hand, 
tend to believe that the bureaucracy 
is mired entirely in red tape and the 
bureaucrats arc incapable of taking 
even simple decisions In an innovative 
fashion. The source credibility of 
such speakers is restrictad, not on ac¬ 
count of their proven incompetence, 
but on account of the existing biases. 

The trainers in the Academy are 
drawn largely from the various admi¬ 
nistrative services. When they han¬ 
dle subjects related to practical mat¬ 
ters, they are listened to with respect. 
Trainers drawn from academic ,back- 
. grounds are generally not paid any se¬ 
rious attention. At a personal level, 
the young administrator is more likely 
to seek guidance and counsel from a 
trainer drawn from the admin’strative 
service itself. Quite often, these difS- 
culties are perceived to be related 
more to procedural matters, rather 
than to a clarity regarding foe roles and 
respoosibUities of administrators. 

The faculty of IlMa largely consists 
of academies. While -some c< them 
may have practical experience, most 
have made their mark through their 
academic work and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, through their consulting assign¬ 
ments. The young management stu¬ 
dent, therefore, while seeking guidance 
and counsel, attaches even less credi¬ 
bility to the words of the trainers. 
'While some selected instructors may 
have the image of being sympathetic 
listeners, this docs not necessariiy en¬ 
dow their advice with greater realism. 

At Wobk 

These then arc the inputs that form 
the attitudes at the time of entry into 
actual work situation. Both sets of 
decisioa-makcis enter their respective 
organisations at relatively senior po¬ 
sitions at young ages. Their subordi¬ 
nates are often people considerably 
older in age and w'th more experience 
in their respective talks. Yet the 
young decision-maker most make his 
mark in this somewhat hostile environ¬ 
ment rather quickly. The two sets 
tend to foUow diflerent approaches in 
doing lO, 

To an 'extent, the administrator's 
task is relatively earier. His role i» 
formally defined and be bat consider¬ 
able authority and control over his 
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subordinates. Further^ given die long 
history oi the administrative lerrlce, 
the bureaucracy accepts young edmtiil- 
strators with relatively leu rductance. 
This does not mean, however, that 
there is no need for individual effort 
on part of the administrator to eftab* 
lish himself. In a majority of casea, 
this is done by the simple expedient 
of exercising his authc^ty. This could 
mean the dispensing of rewards and 
controUing the allocation of resources 
at his disposal. At times, it could 
mean an appeal to a higher authority 
to back him up. 

The young, manager, on the odier 
hand, often enters an organisation 
which has had a relatively short Ids' 
tory of accepting younger people with 
higher responsibility. He has to esta¬ 
blish himself by proving his effective¬ 
ness li) the limited task he perceive 
as being given to him. More often 
than not. he has to rely upon the back¬ 
ing of the superiors in addition to hit 
own resources. This implies that the 
young manager has to prove his utility 
to the organisation beyond reasonable 
doubt. He can do so by generating ad¬ 
ditional resources. For example, a 
young sales manager will have to prove 
himself by showing that he can actual- 
1 y generate greater sales, or a young 
accountant will have to do so by 
showing his control over expenditure 
and cost savings. 

This leads to a substantial difference 
in the perception of their respective 
roles among the two sets. The admini¬ 
strators see themselves as cootrollera 
of resources and dispensers of justice 
and rewards. Part of this is because 
of the structure of the. organisation 
that they enter and part of it is be¬ 
cause of the image of the role that has 
been steadily reinforced over a period 
of two to three years. The yardsddes 
by which their effectiveness could be 
measured in meeting their responi%i- 
lities are often spelt out in rdativaly 
vague terms relating to maintenance 
of law and order and furthering of 
tlcvelopiiiental oh4cxrtivts. Iherefore, 
there is some ■ lattitude possible in in¬ 
terpreting them. Models of thb or that 
senior l>eing considered a good admi¬ 
nistrator are often handed down and 
emulated. At the same time, the admi¬ 
nistrator is aware of the rigidity of the 
organisation be serves lo dispensing 
rewards to its members. Pramotioaoi 
accrue more often at a result of senio¬ 
rity in service than as a reward for 
exceptional work. He, therefore, leans 
to distinguish between internal it- 
wards, over which his perfonnance lHi 
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Uttle bearing end external onet, uich 
ae hli eodat standing, whidi he can 
manipulate. 

The manager, on the otbe,r hand, 
•ees himulf at a creator and genera¬ 
tor of tesourcet. He perceives that hit 
tatk is in tome way measurable in 
terms of these resources, if not in 
actual monetary terms. The measure- 
of clfectivenast, therefore, appears to 
him somewhat more quantified and, to 
an extent, a more objective yardstick 
as compared to that of the young ad¬ 
ministrator. 

The rewards that the two sets seek, 
therefore, are also different. The 
young administrator seeks to enhance 
hit prestige and todal statut to as to 
better exercise hit authority. Hit 
status within the organisation it rela¬ 
tively well-defined. Given his overall 
control on matters beyond the organi- 
tation that he works in, he seeks to 
eahanee perceptions regarding himself 
among the citizenry at large. Non¬ 
monetary rewards, therefore, become 
exceedingly Important. 

The manager, on the other band, 
seeks a share of the additional resour¬ 
ces that he has been instrumental in 
generating. These are often reflected 
in terms of the monetary gains that be 
would expect. What am I worth to 
the organiutloo is a constant ques¬ 
tion posed Iv the young managers. 
The coaoern regarding non-salary per¬ 
quisites is also to be understt^ in 
this context. To a constderable extent, 
the perqulsltee enhance real income of 
the managers, and as such, are under- 


U mntmun m TaAomnr 

Quite clearly, the available degrees 
of freedom arc perceived differently 
by the two seta ot young executives. 
The administrator finds that the orga¬ 
nisation within which he works is 
relatively inflezSile. He fin^ however, 
that he has greater lattitude to influ¬ 
ence decisions outside of his limited 
organisatioo. This la because of bis 
perception of his role as the allocator 
of resources and dispenser of justice 
and revrards. His concern, therefore, 
becomes that of modifying the social 
system and bringing about changes 
which are rather far-reaching. The 
young manager, on the other hand, 
sees quite clearly that he has to func¬ 
tion within the given framework of the 
broader social, political and economic 
structure. Within the organisation, he 
Aods chat he could have greater flexi¬ 
bility in order to achieve the desired 
results. Hence his quest for an efficient 
organisatioa and its effectiveness in 
dealing with Its limited objectives. 

Both these perceptions, however, ere 
severely partial. An individual admi¬ 
nistrator by hlmaelf can bardly hope 
to bring about eocial change. This 
is all the more difficult in view of 
the inflexibility of his organisation and 
bit inability to Infuse enthusiasm 
among his colleaguei, superiors, and 
subordinates within the organisatioo. 
He may, therefore, end up working et 
cross purposes with the rest of the 
orginiHtion. The likely result is that 
of early idmdiam giving way to cyni¬ 
cism and frustratioa. Such changes are 


The nnintended ‘ tragedy of tUa 
dtnde towards work is that relatlv 
early on, the moet teknted and b 
trained young dedsion eUtee get < 
illusioned. They leave thdr traini 
Inatltutiont with an air of expectai 
regarding woih. They expect to chat 
the system, achieve worthwhile rest 
and in general, expand their loks ■ 
life space considerably. Within a ■ 
years, work appears narrow and 
sufficiently rewarding. There is a eh 
kage of the adf, rather than an exp 
sion, leading to the disilluskuime 
This disiUualooment is only partly 
result ci environmental factors, 
more important cause of this disi. 
sionment is the self-reinforcing t 
dency of the inputa received at 
formative stages of their careers wh 
determine their work attitude. Neit 
set of executives is fully in touch w 
the overall social reality which b 
affects them as well as gets chani 
by their actions. The consequence 
the disillusionment is the feeling t. 
they are fighting battles which w> 
lost before they were begun. To t 
extent, the young decision elites c\ 
when thqy are full of enthusiasm a 
bravura, are doomed to a relativ 
self-imposed martyrdom. 


New India Induatries 

NRW INDIA INDUSTBIES has und 


stood to be rewards to be expected 
for better performance. 

Theee concerns are also reflected In 
the choice of a life-partner. The admi- 
ttistratar looks for a person who will 
help him or her fulfil the larger social 
rola, Tberefon, empathy for the peo¬ 
ple, ability to organioe actlvltiae out¬ 
side of the official boundoriei but 
complementary to the official roles, and 
padMce with subordinates as well os 
the general population are prixed cha- 
racteri. The young manager, on the 
other band, looka for qualitiea which 
be helpful in the limited milien of the 
erganiiation or related organisations. 
Social gracea, abilities to win influential 
frienda and poeelbUitiet of furthering 
the mate’s career through effort! at a 
personal level are the characteristics 
that arc empheeleed. Not snrprlsingly, 
marriages between two careerists be¬ 
longing to the same group arc far 
mote frequent than across the career 
eete. 


by and large irreversible. The indivi¬ 
dual then becomes resigned to the 
limitatione imposed by the micro and 
macro environment. The charge of 
lethargy and inaction levelled against 
even senior bureanciats could stem 
from such a tranaformation, 

Shnllariy, the young manager could 
achieve only limited success wen 
when he is imbued with a sense of 
pragmatism. The effectiveness of hit 
own self BS well ea bla organisation is 
not entirdy i function of factors under 
his oonttoL Inatmudi as be docs not 
concern himself with the broader rea¬ 
lities, his efforts ire likelp to be effec¬ 
tive only in part and that too for a 
limited period of time. Once again, the 
result is riiat early enthusiasm for effi¬ 
ciency giving way to concerns which 
are purely icH-oriaDted. Hence the 
duuge levdied againet senior mcna- 
gers that riiey are concerned more 
about their monetary and related re- 
wardi. 


100 per cent export-oriented and 
wbidi the foreign coliaboratori hi 
evinced keen interest. A ‘letter 
intent’ has been obtained and ' 
company expects to receive an ind 
trial licence shortly. The project 
expected to be on stream in the seco 
half of this year. Meanwhile das~ 
hitler sales, the company baa eomet 
lower profit due to rising cost of mm 
tions, higher depreciation and Inter 
charges arising from heavy inveatmt 
on inoderolaation and replacement p 
gramme of the spinning dlvlali 
Change of export model cameta a 
resulted in lower production of can 
rSi, The company’s currmit pas&n 
once, however, is claimed to be "si 
stantially better". The directors hi 
pn^oted issue of bonus sheiee on 
one-for-five basis md also an undiin 
dividend of 17 per cent foe 1S78. 1 
distribution Is still covered 8,11 tin 
by earnings. 





mpoDsiBMy and Profitability 
^ of Banks 


L G 


Tktre has been some anxiety about the decUtmg trend in the profitabiUty of batiks in recent 
times and fears, perhaps exaggerated, haoe been e xpre ss ed that if these trends continue, the costs 
of banks may overtake their incomes. 

Since one of the reasons for this decline in the profittAility of banks is the ‘deoelopmentd 
responsibditiesr undertaken by them, there has been some criticism of this apparent departure from 
trict commercial practices. This articte argues that such assumption of developmental responsibili¬ 
ties is inescapcAle fen- banks in the present Indian situation; that even if such commitments shotdd 
restdt in some Josses, they should be considered as expenditure involved in the process of learning to ' 
discharge this new role — in a way. some kind of R and D expenditure. 


NXIETIES have been expressed, and 
r,htly, in many quarters about the 
scUne in profitability of banks in re¬ 
nt times. One need not (o into de- 
Ued sutistlcs for this purpose. It 
enou^ to mention dut buaineas oi 
inks in terms of advances and depo¬ 
ts has increased by 300 per cent over 
e last 10 years and. during the same 
riod, one item of their coste, name- 
the staff costs, which is the second 
ggegt item of cost for banks, has in- 
sased by 500 per cent. Fear has 
en expressed that if present trends 
ntlnue, the coats at banks may. in 
few years, overtake their incomes, 
dlle this would seem to be too pes- 
nistic, there is obvious need to take 
ious note of the profitabiUty of the 
nks' operations. Since it is widely 
ieved that the prime reason for the 
dining profitabiUty is the develop- 
intal responsibiUties undertaken by 
nks and since, on this premise, de- 
nds are sometimes made that banks 
y go slow here, it will be useful to 
dy the relationship between the 
velopmental tasks of banks and the 
>fitabi]it^ of their operations. It 
y incidentaUy be mentioned ‘hat 
developmental responsibility of 
iks ie only one factor, though err. 
M the most important factor, affec- 
the profitability of banks. 

Urit of all. In an underdeveloped 
nomy which has accepted phinning 
di 01 India's it is difficult to visua- 
how banks can have any option of 
functioning as a major instrument 
socio-economic change. No institu- 
j having auch cloac relations with 
lety can aurvlve if it does not dis- 
iTga Its social responsibility. It is 
dous that, before any buainest can 
ik of taralng a profit, it must sur- 
e and tha coit of survival or exls- 
st, wUoh is ahnost an ovethaod, 
never be avoided. It is therefore 
lUM god taglitCic to reckon the 


costs of developmental activities of 
banks as essentiat and unavoidable for 
the very survival of baaka. 

?t will be conceded that all deve¬ 
lopment it bound to involve certain 
coats and that costs of development 
for India will be much higher because 
of the enormous backlog. But costs 
by themselves tell only part of the 
itoty; we have to also take into ac¬ 
count relative profits. When we con¬ 
sider coats and profits in the field of 
development, it will be incorrect and 
unrealistic to treat them on a purely 
monetary plane oi in a purely account¬ 
ing sense. The social validity of costs 
and profits are very much relevant. In 
other words, we have also to take in¬ 
to account social benefits flowing from 
such operations. The total concept of 
profitability is much 'wider than the 
mere monetary concept, .^t present, 
we do not have precise quantitative 
measures to study the social profitabi¬ 
lity of bank operations; but impres¬ 
sionistically as well as on the basis of 
all visible evidence, one ckn safely 
say that the social benefits of the de¬ 
velopmental effort of banka have been 
subatantial. Data concerning growth 
in the number of bank offices, their 
coverage, efforts made by banks in the 
field of deposit mobilisation and loans 
made by banks to priority sectors and 
to the weak and the neglected would 

support auch a conclusion. 

Further, to tilk of profitability of 
one particular activity of banks is, in 
a sense. Incorrect and irrelevant. As 
a matter of fact, scientife. costing of 
each and every activity of banks is 
rut feasible. What we have to look for 
Is overall profitability. It is eiemen- 
Ury knowlfdfc for a buiineaaiiian 
that the profitability of his individual 
lines of business is not crucial to him. 
What is material is the total profita¬ 
bility of ail his operatiooa. Ho may 
even incur lasses in some linee, tf 


these are necessary for running hit 
business in that locality or in the man¬ 
ner in which he would like to or if 
these lines bring him other custom 
which will more then compensate for 
the losses. In this sense, to talk of pro¬ 
fitability of only the developmental 
activities of bank's business is not fidr 
and is not correct even from a theo¬ 
retical angle. 

Quite often, when we talk of profi¬ 
tability, what we have in mind is pro¬ 
fiteering, that is, maximisation of the 
profits of an institution. This approach 
is out of place when we refer to pro¬ 
fitability of banks. It should be ade¬ 
quate in the present scheme of things 
if banks earn net profits in the overall 
which are adequete to pay their divi¬ 
dends and augment the reserves to a 
reasonable extent so that they can ab¬ 
sorb normal business shocks. It is not 
necesury that banks should endeavour 
to maximise their net profits, nor thst 
the net profits should grow from ;'ear 
to year, A steady profit trend may be 
adequate reflection on the heelth of 
the system. 

There is also one other way of look¬ 
ing at the low profitability and even 
losses and occasional defaults in the 
business handled by the banks in dis¬ 
charging their developmental responsi¬ 
bilities — as research expenditure for 
the Don-traditiotial business. After all, 
the stability and the maturity of the 
traditional business today is a result 
of over 100 years of experience, exper¬ 
tise and trials and errors, which can 
be deemed to be the research expendi¬ 
ture for that business, as a result of 
which it has today developed into ac¬ 
ceptable and sound business. Indeed, 
such cost naay be uid to include even 
the large number of bank faHuics in 
the put. Applying the eame principle 
for the non-traditional business too, 
sonM research expenditure should ptr- 
hops be conridered uutvoidiffiig. 
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Bcino^ AND HurkmB 


Since we have made a beglmdnt In 
thia area only In the last few years, 
the unhappy experiences, wherever 
these occur, can, in a way, be seen 
as research and development expendi¬ 
ture. The important thins to remem¬ 
ber is that we benefit from these ex¬ 
periences and draw appropriate les¬ 
sons for policies and programmes in 
the light of such experienoes. 

U we understand the qualitative dif¬ 
ference between conventional busl- 
nsu and the devdopmental busi¬ 
ness of banks, we will be aUe to ap¬ 
preciate better reasons for the low 
money profitability of the latter, The 
ideas, concepts and practices relevant 
to traditional business are often not 
relevant to the developmental busi¬ 
ness. For example, certain norms of 
viability, repayment capacity, rates of 
Intereat, lelatlonahip of the entrepre¬ 
neur with his unit and the separation 
of the economy of a business unit 
from the personal economy of an en¬ 
trepreneur are features of the tradi¬ 
tional bualnesi of banks. These norms 
cannot be transferred, body and aoul, 
to the new business which diftars in 
each of these aspects from traditional 
banking; if this ii done, it will entail 
serious risks. A mill-owner can be en¬ 
tirely separated from bis mill and his 
persoaal finances do not sifect seri¬ 
ously the fortunes of the company. A 
bank can examine the mill's proposal 
on the basis of its own baiancesheet 
and other parameters. But a farmer, 
particularly a poor farmer, or a land¬ 
less labourer, cannot be conceivably 
■eparated from hia unit of bustaesa. 
The finance tdven to him for bis busi- 
neu purposes will surely be utUlaed 
fim for his essential mlninnna con- 
lumptlon tequirementa, if theae are 
not at an adequately met today. To take 
care of such aituatlona, any examina¬ 
tion of viability or repayment capacity 
of weaker sectors has to take into ec- 
oount the penonal finances of the en¬ 
trepreneur. The repayment program¬ 
mes have perforce to be designed ap¬ 
propriately. A traditional approach is 
bound to lead to ‘defaults’ or ‘over- 
dues'. Banks have no doubt been evol¬ 
ving new norms in all theae areas 
which allow for coniumption require¬ 
ments of,tbe entrepranctu', but to the 
extent there ore lags in such adjust- 
ments, the business tends to create 
problems for the banker. 

One foct needs to be noognised 
iqnately: the new bnslnest Is not 
likely to be as ptoAtaUe ta the money 
sense'ss the tndltioosl bndness, dven 


In the distant fntufe. The plain logic 
of economics of seide would support 
this. This dbooght should be sobered 
by appreciation of the fact that money 
profitability is not the obiectlve in 
the develi^mental buslneee; the pri- 
msiy ot^ectlve is discharging social 
reaponsibiiity — and this objectivt 
should be consistent svith the obiec¬ 
tlve of overall profitability. The Im- 
pUcation of this is that efforts have 
to continue to make the developments] 
business ss profitable as possible by 
reducing costs, improving ayitemi and 
improving productivity. It also means 
that if the developmental businesa is 
a dead loss, the basic objective of 
dischargiog aodal lesponsibility itself 
is adversely afiected since no social 
purpose is eerved. Efforts have there¬ 
fore to be made, with the help of ex¬ 
perience gained and through constant 
Introspection, how the safety of the 
developmental business can be better 
ensured. To this end, among other 
things, repayment programmes have 
Co be drawn up realistically and rym- 
pathetically. In the context of our 
social ethos, the smalt man tends to 
get the raw end of both realism as 
well as sympifhy: the banker oas 
therefore hq guard against this pitfall. 
Otheewiae, we will be faced with a 
self-fulfiUiiq; prophesy of handling a 
business with auspicion and the busi¬ 
ness running into trouble because of 
such an approach. 

To set things in the proper perspec¬ 
tive, hanks, along with others are en¬ 
gaged today in an effort to amelioratt 
of the lot of the poor. Since poverty 
is not merely an economic phenome¬ 
non. credit forms only one segment of 
such an eSbrt, Even in the field ot 
credit, steps need to be taken to at¬ 
tack the exUUni rural indebtedness; 


dots to the mcneylendar ofn 
come the first charge on w 
amlstanee a banker is able to 
to the tnnl poor. Over a per 
time, banks may have to strive ti 
Tsplaclnf the moneylender ( 
and ^Bectively. But In addit 
this, the social problem of edu 
health and other minimum c 
infrastructure need to be atteu. 
Without such an Integrated ello: 
aafety and viability of even weO- 
Ing loon asalatance will be of Utd 
Our preaent emphasis on Inte 
rural development la one step tc 
attacking the total problems i 
verty and bonks have to play a 
role here. Apart from other b 
flowing from the integrated tut. 
velopment, it will render the 
loans safer. 

It is not that the horizon of 
lopmental banking presents an ei 
dark or gloomy picture of low 
tabllity and risky landinf, A re 
ing feature of developmental bi 
it the smallness of individual 
Also, while the new business ma; 
to Individual advance being i 
than the traditional advance, tl 
gregate risk in terms of quantui 
gone down through the sheer ' 
tion of the insurance principle 
banker’s risk has been spread 
thinly over a .larger spread of ad 

The task which confronts the I 
banker is a challenge no batlkei 
where in the world has been 
upon to undertake. Also, that 
is really no iltemative for banki 
this country. If they concentta 
the traditional buriness, they will 
develop an attitude which will b' 
levant and Invalid for the re 
ments of thia country, end s 
moreover, will not be acceptabl 
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Familiar Story 

N Kriteji 


Aastean of • POoMt gtMU o g 

by Y Hayami in ataodadon with 
E B Marciano; International 
1978; pp 149. 

THE authors' understanding of pea¬ 
sant economy is based on the assump¬ 
tion that village communities in deve¬ 
loping countries are “self-contained". 
Consistent with this is the belief that 
“tradition, kinship and need for co- 
opention for t^ sake of minimum 
security and survival" lead to a high 
degree of "interaction'' in villages. 

“But how long can such a system be 
sustained?” the authora ask, after dis¬ 
covering certain changes in income and 
Other differentials brought about iiy 
the introduction of high yielding rice 
varieties. The conclusion is as follows: 
“Population growth will continue to 
press on limited land, and the landless 
population will increase even more 
sharply. Competition for land and 
employment will reduce the real wage 
rates and raise the economic rent of 
land.... Such conditions w'll shamen 
the conflicts between the farmers and 
the landless in dividing the income 
produced in the village... . The gloomv 
prospect of intensifying class conflicts 
is evident....’’ Then follow the usual 
policy prescriptions in conformity 
with the authors' view of peasant 
economy: reduce population growth, 
improve technology, expand livestock 
and poultry production, encourage pro¬ 
duction activities to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of local consumption, and s.r 
on. What about land reforms, one 
may ask. Here is the reply: “the in- 
equaUty within the village has been 
aapravated by the land reform opera- 
rioni beeavae larger tenants eaptnred 
major benefits end no gilns iccrued to 
landless workers”. The only way to 
raise income levels of landless people 
shonid be to increaee eraploymen;; 
hence the policy peckege. 

For the Urge part the book is i 
report on en exercise in the collection 
if data in one vilUge and their pic- 
lentatlaQ within an accounting frame¬ 
work at both tha household and vil- 
lav> leveU. The minUturised social 
accounts — of income end capital 
Soars — an supposed to be the baslf 
for "eftcetlvc dcsiin of rural develop¬ 
ment programmea and natloiial deva- 
opment pdUcy", Tha anthon cUhn 


^ Ae PUHnifaeg 

M Kfkuchi, P F Moya. L M Bambo 
Rice Research Institiite Manila. 

that such accounts relating simultu- 
ohousJy to pro<fuctfon» eoosumption, 
Iflvaitment and transactions would re¬ 
flect flows of goods and services both 
within households and villages and be 
superior to the usual kind of data 
collected through farm management 
surveys. 

Let as fitat sec how the data have 
been collected. Out of 95 bouseb:>id5 
in the village 12 “co-operators"* were 
identified. The records of one small 
fanner were regarded as unsatisfactory 
and hence the analysis Is based on 11 
sample households, Sampling was not 
random^ “but was based on our judg¬ 
ment of ability and willingness to oar- 
ticipate in the project**. The use o? 
such purposive sampling was consi¬ 
dered by the authors..as necessary to 
make the record-keeping project fea¬ 
sible. It is quite obvious that village 
level estimates based on such a sample 
are simply invalid. However that may 
be, it is encouraging to researchers to 
note that monographs can be written 
On the ba^ of information collected 
from 11 households in one village. 

The accounts reveal a snapshot of 
the village economy which Is not very 
much different from that of on Indian 
village. The differences between 
large and small farmers and landless 
workers with respect to production, 
consumption, etc, are as expected; in¬ 
come differences arise mainly from dlf' 
ferences in landholdings. The rest i« 
a famHlar story and net veiy Jtfferept 
from what farm management data us¬ 


ually show. It is diffictUt to see where 
the analytical superiority of the ac- 
. counting framework lies. As for the 
macro, i e, village level, estimates of 
capital formation, saving propensity, 
transactions with outside world, etc, 
it is not clear as to what one can do 
with them to understand the anatomy 
of peasant economy. Indeed the ao* 
thors are satisfied with merely present¬ 
ing these estimates, not even realising 
how biased they could be. 

Unlike the quantitative accounts, 
descriptive account of the changes 
brought about by the introduction of 
high yielding rice varieties — made 
possible by the development of irriga- ^ 
tion — is quite interestiog. A striking < 
growth in population took place in the 
NdJlage. Migration was an importint 
component of the growth. One result 
of th B was the increase in the pro¬ 
portion of landless workers and a cor¬ 
responding decrease in that of farmers. 
The new technology modified 'abour 
demand patterns, weeding and harvest¬ 
ing becoming more prominent than 
they were before. But on the whole 
the impact of the new technology on 
production relations was minimal. 
The gomo system, which *is a con¬ 
tractual arrangement wherein those 
who want to pertidpate in harvesting 
agree to weed a field in exchange for 
the right to be employed as barves:ers 
and receive one-sixth of the produce*** 
diffused widely with the development 
of the seed-fertiliser technology and 
the consequent rise in the demand for 
weeding labour. It i't eav to see the 
rationale of the system from the em¬ 
ployers’ point of view and It is doubt¬ 
ful if the landless workers have other 
options. The authors, however, see 
the ffoma s>'stem as a patran-dlent 
relation through which “landless 
workers have continued to be included 
In the peaant coonmnity as M 
integrel unit of an organic body". 
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Commonwealth Nationaliim? 


D T 

HwCo — o ww MiiMd AeNataiby S R Nichrotn: \nkas Pnblishiag 
House. New Delhi. 1978; pp vi +168; Rs 40. 

BRITAIN fou(ht for i bad cauia In 
Nofth America and eventually lost the 


. Thirteen Ccdoniei, I^t Canada ihould 
imitate the path of the American 
colonists and start the process of re- 
docint to a shambles an Empire on 
which the sun did not reputedly set. 
Lord Durham was tent to Canada to 
make a report on .the situation which 
he did in 1839 with the recommenda¬ 
tion that *^be only vray of tecurlng 
harmony is to give Caiuda a govern¬ 
ment which possessed full responsi¬ 
bility for the public affairs of the 
country". Lord Durham's recommen¬ 
dation has come to be acclaimed by 
Commonwealth historians as the Char¬ 
ter of the British Commonwealth. 
From 1917, 'Dominion Status’ came to 
receive attention, althou^ not substan- 
tlal'y, which was why the White 'self- 
governing' Dominions chafed under 
^ actual dependent status and many el^ 
i meats of subordination to Britain that 
still continued to exist in atrlct law. 
Came there the Statute of Westmins¬ 
ter, 1931, granting full legislative 
autonomy to the Dominions. The non- 
White dependencies and colonial ter¬ 
ritories were obviously excluded from 
. the operation of the Statute and the 
** peoples therein experienced both im¬ 
perialist repression and a modicum of 
legislative reforms granted under na¬ 
tionalist pressure. Thus arose the Im¬ 
perial Commonwealth as one of the 
principal political and economic In¬ 
struments of British moirapoly capital 
for the preservation of its world-wide 
positions, 

A much-weakened Britain after the 
Second World War could hardly main¬ 
tain its direct control over the colo¬ 
nial territories and hence, it was forced 
to give in to demands for political 
independence. As a scholar pointed 
out, the decade after 1857, “with the 
possible exception of Curxon's Vice- 
royalty", was the 'last great creative 
era for the British in India”, and that 
"with the rise of the nationalist move¬ 
ment after 1885 they were increasing¬ 
ly on the defensive, reacting to the 
preuure of Indian opinion".’ Hugh 
Tinker pointed out that in terms of 
British initiative, the 18S0t marked the 
"drying up of modernising progres- 
siye policies and the beginning of a 


long period of preservationist cooscr- 
vatism”.' According to another autho¬ 
rity, from 1918 "the initiatives and 
centres of political activity were main¬ 
ly to be {bond in India",* It goes 
without saying that India's indepen¬ 
dence was no voluntary gift but tbe 
result of her people's struggle from 
t^e Rebellion of 1857 to the collapse 
of tbe colonial regime in 1947, It 
also goes without saying that tbe post- 
Second World War period witnessed 
an upsurge of militant Indian nationa¬ 
lism. Observance of Axad Hind Foui 
Day, and students' and workers’ de- 
motutrations roused popular enthu¬ 
siasm on a wide scale and fioodtide of 
mau actions rose to new heights of 
militancy. The Royal Indian Navy 
(RIN) ratings mutinied in Bombay on 
February 18, 1944 and sympathetic 
actions took place in Bombay and 
Karachi. The Royal Indian Air Force 
in Bombay also sympathised with the 
RIN men. Policemen as well in Bihar 
and Delhi were gripped by a strike 
wave. India appeared to be on the 
warpath against British imperialism. 
Small wonder, then, that exactly a 
day after the RIN strike, Prime Mi¬ 
nister Attlee promptly announced the 
decision to despatch a Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion to India, 

An analysis based on such well- 
known facts is miming from Mehro- 
tra's scholarly work. He writes: "If 
there was no 'Mutiny' or ’Amiitsar’ 
after 1919, and if the transfer of 
power in India in 1947 could be 'a 
treaty of peace without a wai" credit is 
as much due to Gandhi’s leadership as 
to enlightened British policy" (P 106). 
It is true that Britain rendered cer¬ 
tain positive services to India, mainly 
for administrative reasons, and the 
manner of granting freedom to India 
created great goodwlU. But through¬ 
out the period of tbe Indo-Brltish 
coimection, Britain was the conqueror 
and India the conquered na^on. It 
does not stand to reason why in a 
major assessment, even bare references 
to the non-co-operation and eWn 
disobedience movmnents, not exdu- 
ding tbe Quit India movement, should 
be left out in the interest of an obje- 
tive appraisal of the issues involved; 
Possibly the author continues to tiib- 


se^ to the' findliigs la an '' 

work at his that the n g ^ co -operatlen 
movement resulted from "Itidisa 
impatience and Intransigence" and 
that Indian netionalltts wen mote 
Anglo TuHis" tiien Indian.* 

The yt^me is a coUeetlaa of eight 
essays, six of which, or the substance 
thereof, wan published elsewhere bet¬ 
ween 1961-1976, It is the author’s 
thesis that "the recent history of India 
has to no small extent been influenced 
by her membership of the British Rm- 
pire-Commonwealth for 'mon than a 
hundred and fifty yean”, and that on 
several occasions during this period 
India has succeeded in giving "a tre- 
mendous new inipetiu to the grand 
conception of the Commonwealth" 
(p vi). It it a fact of history that a 
great majority of Britain’s ex-colonies 
joined the Commonwealth on attain¬ 
ing independence thereby leading to a 
preponderance of the Asian-African 
element in the erstwhile White-domi¬ 
nated body. Since the exit of South 
Africa from the Commonwealth in 
1961, the institution has been widely 
advertised as a multiracial association 
and, yet. even while condemning the 
"unjust and anachronistic policy of 
apartheid", the author in a spirit 
nostalgia has chosen to express his 
sadness over racialist South Africa’s 
departure from the post-war Common¬ 
wealth (pp 108-9). All in all, the au¬ 
thor writes about tbe Commonwealth 
with great sympathy. 

The author sees an inseparable con¬ 
nection between the Commonwealth 
and the Indian nation and goes to say 
that the story of the' trasfbrmation of 
the Empire into tbe Commonwealth 
is, "in part, a record of India's em¬ 
ergence as a nation" (p v), A sympa¬ 
thetic viewer of the Commonwealth 
might argue tbuswlse but, then, it it a 
fair comment to make that there wquid 
have been no catastrophe even If the 
British Imd not conquered India, While 
it it extremely pnerile to imagine that 
the nearly 200 years- of ‘Britiidi rule 
would not leave any permanent mark 
upon Indian Ufe and society, it is well 
worth remembering at the tame time 
that British conquest and ocenpatloo 
of India bad been but a brief episode 
— an imp o rt a nt episode, but tdll an 
episode — In the centurles-oid his¬ 
tory of India, If Indian nationalism 
grew up because of the British and as 
a reac^n to thesn, it made rapid stri¬ 
des forward not because of the Bri¬ 
tish, but in .spite et them and times 
without number ajpinst them. 
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Til* *■**7 on tfa* name and noocn- 
datnn of tli* t*nn ii a good cbroaolo* 
gietl nuntlT* la alio as aaalyrif of 
th* ua* ol the tens. But wiittan aa It 
was in I9d3, it should has* iaduded 
some other isapoitant auteilals. 
Though the signiflcance of the L on d o n 
Paclaration of the Meatisg of the 
Conuaoawaalth Prime Ministers of 
April 1949 has been analysed appro¬ 
priately in the essay “Ndim and the 
Commonwealth’ — that Declaration 
paved the way for the current usage 
it ^ term ‘Com m onwealth’ — certain 
focta deserve to be noted, if only for 
reasons of historical accuraegr,' Wins¬ 
ton Churchill was mightily angry yrith 
the Labour Government a few months 
before the London Declaration for 
having dared to drop the words like 
‘British’, ‘Dominion’ and ‘Empire’ and 
put liistead the words ‘My Common- 
waaldi’ into the King’s Speech of Octo¬ 
ber 26. 194a He dedared foat the 
Conservative Party would “resist any 
attempt to destroy the eaprtiaion 
‘Brltlah Erapite’ or to abandon the 
constitutional term ‘Dominion’ or to 
abdish the word ‘British’ from our 
coHective designation'’, He demanded 
the use of what be csBed the compre¬ 
hensive pxpresaion; ‘British Empire 
and the Commonwealth of Nations’.' 
The ofllcla] view was stated by Attlee 
on May 2, 1939, Aruwerlng a ques¬ 
tion In the House of Commons as to 
what steps were taken for the pro- 
gressira substitution in official usage 
of the term ‘Commonwealth’ for the 
term ‘Empire’, and how far it was the 
intention of His Majesty's government 
in the UK to put an end to the official 
use of the expression ‘British’ Attlee 
said: 


Terminology, if it is to be use¬ 
ful keeps step with developments 
without becoming rlsid or doctri¬ 
naire. AH conatitntloDail developments 
in the Commonwealth, the British 
Commonwealth, or the Britiah Em¬ 
pire — I use the three terms deli¬ 
berately — have been the subject of 
consultation between His Majesty’s 
govermnents, and there has been 
no agreement to adopt or to fxcludd 
the use of aiv one of these terms, 
nor any decision on the part of His 
Majest^a Government in the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom to do so. 


He also said that there were different 
opinions “in different parts the 
British Empire and Commonwealth 
on this matter" and that he thou^t 
It better ''‘to allow people to use the 
capresrton they like, b^",' A Con¬ 
servative government spokesman also 
-approvingly rSltermted Attlee’s state¬ 
ment In reply to e question on the use 
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of the term ‘Erapirt’ In tits House of 
Commons on March 24, 1954.' 

In tbs chapters on constitutionBl 
developments Mehrotm’s mnin empha¬ 
sis is on an analysis at Britiih colonial 
poUcy aa it evolved doting the impe¬ 
rial and coionial phaMt of the Com¬ 
monwealth. Much of the debates 
within the camp of the rulers and cri¬ 
tical groupi in tha WUte parte of 
the Empiia have been preae n ted very 
methodically. The audur hai shown 
how the mid-Victortaa *antl-iffiperia- 
listi’ had vety little UMtaUsm to sp*rt 
for the hapless Indiana. ’The refor- 
meri, self-styled or otharwise, wet* 
more interested in the White self- 
governing Empire; the non-'Whitc and 
the dependent Empire was to remain 
lo for the benefit of the White Em^re. 
After 1917, imperialiattc analyste and 
thoae approving of them already start¬ 
ed hailing the passing away of the 
Second British Empire and the begin¬ 
ning of the so-coUed Third British 
Empire', "the transfoimetion, in prin¬ 
ciple, of the Empire into n Common¬ 
wealth of Nations" (p 31), The an- 
thor’s welcome to the Montagu Dec¬ 
laration cf 1917 in the manner des¬ 
cribed appears to have been made too 
sodn. At best it is in line with Attlee’s 
rather ddiatable statement to the 
House of Commons on Eebrnary 20, 
1947 that “it has tong been the policy 
of successive British governmente to 
work towards the realisation of self- 
government in India".' It is not a 
fact that successive British govern¬ 
ments, irrespective of their political 
compiexioa, worked toward that ideal 
with real gusto. A number of bighly- 
placed Britons undoubtedly sympathis¬ 
ed with the political aapirations of the 
Indians. But British governments of 
the day only responded to nationalist 
pressure; they could claim no credit 
for upturning any virgin soil as far as 


motiveless de-colonisation is concern¬ 
ed, 

"If the Cammonwealth did not 
®*ist, it would be impoasUde to create 
It". But since it bes been there, how 
would it acquit itself as a multi¬ 
racial association in the back¬ 
ground of Commonwealth immigration 
laws, the fear of beiog ‘swamped’ by 
‘coioured settlers’ espedsUy from South 
Asia, the occasiooal racitl riots, stc, 
let alone the virginity teste? British 
membership of the EEC and attendant 
problems notwithstanding, while bUe- 
teral rdationdilps between distinct po¬ 
litical entiCjss will survive, time alone 
can tell whether on the sensitive t— 
of race relatiooe the Commonwealth-’, 
bids fair to become a ‘gigantic force’. 
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Employment, Income and Food Intake amor 
Agricultural Labour Households 

P G K PMfar 


Authors hOM draum different conclusions aboift trends in retd wage rates of agrietdtuml labour 
India, depending on the source of data on wage rates of male agncultund labour, the terminal yet 
used for the comparisons, the index numbers used for deflating money wages, and so on. From such co 
elusions, some writers have even ventured to draw inferences about changes m the cortditkm of agrici 
turrd ItdtOiirers as a whole. 

Clearly, the level of income is more important tl an the wage rate and the lev^ of employment is 
arucid determinant of income and level of living. Data on employment and eartdngs cf agrladturd labot 
ers are scanty. Researchers should, therefore, attempt to fin this gap rather than continue the haerminob 
delate on trends in red toage nUes. 

An attempt is made in this paper to study the level of employment, income and food intake amot 
selected agriailturd labour househods in Kuttanad, the ‘rice bowF cf Kerda. 

latrxdimctiom crucial factor U the level of employ- mostly comprise ialanda oi di 

THE lot of agrieidtural labour in '*'*^«* requisite data on hunmn habitation; hardly three 

1»HI. bu CToked • irmt deal at ttten- employment and caminga for this above the mean laa level, they 
tlon and controvarey ip recent yean. »~“P scanty. Then, the more also susceptible to submenion dm 
The debate has been heightened in the meaningful and rewarding task for re- the monsoon seasons, espccuHy 
wake of the Green Revolution and “«rehers should be to attempt to 611 south-west monsoon. There U 
concern about the procoUtlon of the *“«’ ““n *° continue with the sprinkling of coconut trees around 

benehu of incieaied production to '"“rminable debate on trends in real houses on the garden lands; and 
the labouring classes Some have con- ''■** •“ ‘he present paper we constraints of land available and 

tended ^t the lot of agrieSltural ‘he level of employ- periodic flooding, intrusion of salln 

woikers has not improved if it has “ent, income and food InUke among etc. inhibit the raising of other cr 
not got worse, while the opposite » selected agricultural labour on such tends, 

group ties claimed positive gains for households in Kuttanad, the “rice Notwithstanding the monocult 
Ais claas. However, curiously enougb, bowl” of Kerala. and low cropping intensity, the 

most of the studies on the levels of farmers of this region have sta 

living of agricultural labour are based Q ahead of their counterparts elsewh 

almost caciusively on the trends in Stldj AiMt SogPe Cntnl *^*'’'* **** ‘P*tlt of innovat 

real wage rates of agricultural labour, Featvea adoption of modem agrlcuiti 

or, strictly, wage rates of male technology. A sizeable proportion 

agricultural workers. Certainly, some Kainakary, the area covered in this the paddy land in Kuttanad has b 
have referred, in ptailng, to the study is one of the 79 census villages reclaimed from the backwaters in 
other and more important determinants in Kuttanad region in Kerala. Kutta- ponse to population preuure and h 
of the level of living like employment nad bas certain distinct features — price of rice and uncertainty of impt 
and in some cases, as a proxy for geological, ecological and agricultural, from outside.* Thanks to a constc 
income, to consumer expenditure. Of pariicubr relevance to the present tion of circumstances like favours 
Depending upon the source of data on study are the topography and terrain iveither during the punje seta 
wage rates of male agricultural labour, of the land, cropping pattern and in- availability of water and lets rclia 
the terminal years used for compaii- tensity, the high density of population, on rains for irrigation, the oomp 
tana, the Index numbers used for de- high level of literacy, and the type tively high level of education of 
dating money ivages. and so on, the end level of employraent. More than farmers, commereitlisatioo of agrli 
authors have drawn different condu- half the tend area in this region is ture, etc, the region has witneised 
sions about the trends in the real wet land. The wet tends are low- pid spread of the new High Yield 
wage ratea of agricultural lalxiut. lying Adds which usually remain sub- Varieties (HYV) of seeds, modem 
From sudi conclusions, some have merged under water. Rice is culti- puts and agronomic practices. T 
even ventured to go further to draw vated after dewatering the fields, Tra- by 1971. a little over 73 per cent 
inferences, implicitly or explicitly, ditlonally the paddy fields here used the paddy land in Kuttaiud had cc 
about dtanges in the lot of this group.’ to be single crop'tends: as of 1971. under the HYV of rice.* The y' 
It is nesifless to point out that the about 90 per cent of the area was rate of the fMtnte crop has been gs 
level of Income is more important under ain^ crajv' known as ptmfo. nSy higher thin the yields dsewh 
than the vrage rate, nominal or real The punfe season axtends from Octo- in die state during fUs season u v 
wage, and further that Ae wage rate her to March. The rest of the land as for ctrfppu (aitfinon), and nnm 
is only one of the determinants of area consisted of dry tend or garden Han (winttr), ibe other two pai 
income and levd of liviag. The other tend. The gerden lands, so called, e> i ' As per the results of 
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kslnekary 

Kuttanad 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Par Cent 

Area (tq km) 

42.18 


265.9 


Nnmber of houaebolda 

3,661 


29,782 


Population: Persons 

23,771 


1,87.698 


Males 

11,883 


93.751 


Femalea 

11,888 


93,947 


Average size of fimily 

6.79 


6.30 


litertte and educated peraont: 




Mtkt 

9.365 

78.81 

73,187 

78.07 

Females 

8,622 

72.53 

67,651 

72.01 

Total wotkers: 





Maks 

5,610 


41.725 


Females 

3,555 


19,300 


Non-workerc: 





Msks 

6^73 


52.026 


Females 

8,358 


74,647 


Work participation rate: 





Moles 


47.75 


44.51 

Females 


29.74 


20.54 

Agricultural labourers: 





Males 

3485 


19,711 


Females 

3.305 


16.877 


Agricultural labourers as a 





proportion of aQ workers: 





Males 


58.5 


47.24 

Femiks 


96.3 


87.45 

Persons 


72.06 


59.95 


Sourer: K Nanyaium, Cennu 1871, Serin 9, Kerab, Dutrict Cenrat Hand- 
booki, AUeppey, Fkrt X-A, Toini and Village Directory, lyiran* 
dnun, 1973. 


crop cutting nirveyi, the average yield 
of the puafa crop in Kuttaod taluk 
had touched about A.SOO kgs per hec¬ 
tare in 1971 and 1^2, as against a 
itate average of 1,964 kgs/ha.' 

The average drasity of population 
in the Kuttanad taluk in 1971 came 
to 706 persona per sq km, as against 
549 for Kerala, and 177 for the coun¬ 
try as a whde. The literacy rate in 
Kuttanad region in 1971 worked out 
to 72 per cent, which is higher than 
the average for Kerala. It is signifl- 
cant to note that the female literacy 
rate here is also nearly as high, Agri¬ 
culture remains the principal source 
of livelihood. Cultivators and agri¬ 
cultural labourers together account for 
more than two-thirds of the total 
number of workers, the rest of the 
workers being engaged in fishing, 
household industry, commerce, etc. 
The region has a high rate of unem- 
.rloymtnt and tihderemplojrment, the 
result of the cropping pattern and lack 
of non-agrlcultunl avenues of employ¬ 
ment. To this question we shell re¬ 
turn in the nert section. 

The salient features of Kainakaty 
village are tummariaed in Table 1, in 
imtapoeition with those of Kuttanad 
talnk of which it forma a part. 

Kalnakary has a high density of po¬ 
pulation, tte avaiage coming to about 
564 penoot per sqiure kilometre; in 


fact it would be even higiber when 
estimated in terms of the actual area 
available for human habitation in Kal- 
nakary village which should be less 
than one-haM the area shown in the 
Table. The workrr-partidpation rate 
is seen to be low. Of (he total 
workers about 60 per cent are seen 
to be agricultural labourers, the pro¬ 
portion being 1 little over 96 per cent 
in the case of female workers. In 
brief, Kainakary appears to be a typi¬ 
cal Kuttanad village. 

m 

Fulnjinnit SHaathMi 

(i) The findings on pinployinent and 
income presented in this paper are 
based on the results of a sample sur¬ 
vey in the Kainakary Panchayat during 
the year 1976-77. The sample, 56 agrl- 
cultnrai labour households, comprises 
10 per cent of the total of this group 
from 3 out of the 7 panchayat wards. 
The households were selected by the 
tedinique of random sampling. 

(H) Agricultural labourers consist 
prifflorfiy of knv cast Hindus like Ez- 
havas and Harlfons and poor Chria- 
tlaai. Among the sample houacholda, 
24 are EAavas. 9 Hari|ana and the 
rest CHiriitians. The vast mslority of 
these households art taodleaa, except 
for the smell area around their butt 


ranging from 2 to 10 cents. Even the 
ownership of this sman bit of land 
which they have been occupying for 
several decades has been conferred on 
them only in the course ol the present 
decade, as a reauit of the recent land 
reform legislation. Thus, of the 56 
households, only 8 had wet land (1 
acre or less) and the rest had had only 
the amall slices of dry land on which 
their huts are located. The distribution 
of the households according to area 
of land owned Is given in TaUe 2. 

(iii) The membership of the 56 sam- - 
pie families idds up to 361, the ave¬ 
rage size of the families being 6.4. Of 
the total, 196 are males and 165 fe¬ 
males. As for the age composition, . 
128 persons or a little over 34 per 
cent, are below 15 years. Of the total 
361 membera, illiterates, besides the 
children below the school-going age. 
numbered only 29. That is, ilUteratei 
came to a bare 9 per cent of the mem¬ 
bers in the relevant age groups in these 
labour households at the tlAe of Hilt 
survey; if we include die children 
below school age also, illiterates would 
come to about 16 per cent. 

(Iv) Agricultural wage ernidoymem I 
is the maior occupation among the 
members of these -families, and natn- 
rally lo; 139 of the total 154 empkved 
have reported this as their main, if t 

not the only, source of livelihood. The ' 

occupational distribution of th* wor- > 

kers is summarised in Table 3. ‘ 

(v) Among these famillet. 76 per- i 

sons ere reported os unem;doyed oil ' ^ 
the year roond, 103 are students and I 

the rest, 28. are too young to ente 
the labour force. Thus, the total la¬ 
bour force, the sum of the employed , 

and unemployed, would be 230. Of J 

these a little over 33 per cent were | 

unemployed. Among the unemployed. . 

19 have completed h'gh school educs- ' 

tion end one has had coUege educa¬ 
tion. The distribution of the unem¬ 
ployed according to their level of edu¬ 
cation is presented in Table 4. 

The rate of open unemployment, 

■round one-third of the labour force, 
is distressingly high; it is slgniBcamly 
higher thin the rare for Kerala accord¬ 
ing to available estimates; the latter 
suggest higher rates of unemployment 
in Kerala than in other itatea. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest estimates by the 
Planning Commission, the shire of 
Kerala in the total labour force in 
India in 1972-73 was 3.33 per cent 
while Its share in total all-India uncm- 
'ployment came to 10.11 per cent; tiw 
unempioymem rate in Kerala waa cfH- 
mated at 25.23 per cent, aa agglpat 

' 
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TaAIJI 2: IllMTBIIlirrKlN OK Hooab- 
HctiM AccxnniMa to Size of Land 
Owned (Dkv Land) 


Size Group 


Number of 

Area in Cents 


Households 

0 — 5 


8 

« — 10 


41 

n — 20 


4 

21 and above 

3 

Ail 


56 

TaBI.B 3: OCCUPATKM^AJ. DlSTRlBUllON 

OF EMPunm 

WOfUCERS 


Number of Persons 

Occupation 

— 

--- 

Males 

Females Persons 

Agricultural 



labourer 

78 

55 133 

Self-employed 

8 

— 8 

Skilled labour 

4 

— 4 

Others 

6 

3 9 

Total workers 

96 

58 154 

Tabli 4: 

CtASSmCATION OP 

Umaapunm 

Aooowmnc to Lkvbl 

OF 

EmSCATION 

Level of 

Number of Unemployed 

Educatioa 

Male 

Female Persons 

niiteratc 

7 

8 • 15 

Primary school 

11 

12 23 

Middle school 

2 

16 18 

High school 

5 

8 13 

S S L C 



passed 

2 

4 6 

College 

1 

— 1 

Total 

28 

48 76 


8.?) per cent for the country as a 
whole.* A higher' rate of unemploy¬ 
ment among landless agricultural la¬ 
bour class than among other groups 
l| not a difference of degree but of 
kind. A high unemployment rate 
and dependency ratio among these ab¬ 
solutely poor, resourccless house¬ 
holds mean starvation, as will become 
evident in due course. 

(vi) A more serious dimension of 
the employment situation Is the extent 
of underemployment among agricultu¬ 
ral labourers in the Kuttanad region. 
The Kiittanatl Enquiry Cunnnission, 
observed: 

Though there exists underemploy¬ 
ment among the agricultural workers 
in general in the state, it is more 
acute among agricultural labourers in 
Kuttaruul. From the evidence col¬ 
lected by us in our sittings we find 
that, on an average, a iiule agricul¬ 


tural worker in Kuttanad gets about 
100 to 120 days Of work. This would 
show that, for a malor part of the 
year, the agricultaral worker here 
rema’ns practically unemployed The 
' ttuiin reason for this is tlmt the 
bulk of the paddy area in Kuttanad 
is single cropped and the area lacks 
in Industries to provide sufficient 
employment.' 

Since the time of the Kuttanad En¬ 
quiry Commission there has been a 
major development in this area which 
has a bearing on the employment si¬ 
tuation, otz, die introduction of second 
crop of paddy. The construction of 
permanent bunds or strengthening of 
the existing bunds has minimised the 
risk factor emanating from floods dur¬ 
ing the south-west monsoon. Though 
the raising of the second crop is not 
extended to the whole of the Kutta¬ 
nad, the vast majority of the sample 
cultivators in our study area have re¬ 
ported a second crop at the time of 
the survey. Thus, 67 out of total 91 
cultivators in our sample reported two 
crops; 10 raised a single crop and 16 
left their pa'ddy land fallow. From 
this one would expect a perceptible 
Improvement in the employment situa¬ 
tion. On the contraiy, judged in terms 
of the number of days of work report¬ 
ed by the m,embers of our sample 
labour households, the situation In 
1976-77 does not appear to be quali¬ 
tatively different from that reported 
by the Kuttanad Enquiry Commission 
six years ago. 

Thus, taking die two crops virippu 
and puttia together, a male ngricnltu- 
tal worker had work for about 124 
days and a female, agricultural worker 
was emoloyed for 132 days. Non-farm 
occupations provided some marginal 
addition, around 9 days and 6 days on 
the average for male and female wor¬ 
kers. respectively. The detaihi of the 
quantum of employment an summaris¬ 
ed in Table 5. 

That despite the introduction of 
double-cropping In this area the in¬ 
tensity of underemployment has not 
abated needs to be explained. The pos¬ 
sible explanations could lie in d'splace- 
ment of labour through the introduc¬ 
tion of tractor ploughing, increase in 
the labour force as n result of popula¬ 
tion growth. Influx of migrant labour 
from neighbouring regions, resort to 
labour-saving tactics by cultivators in 
the wake of rite in wage rates as a 
result of trade union activity,' imple¬ 
mentation of atatutory minimum 
wages, etc. The verification of these 
hunches we shall reserve for another 
occasion, since it falls outside the 


scope of this paper and algo rtc 
more detailed empirical study. 

IV 

FawhKffi o^A piadta rd Lab 

(i) The wage rates of agrlcul' 
labour in Kerala are admitt^ly 1 
higher than in most other at 
Thanks to the organised strength 
workers in Kuttanad which h 
comparatively long tradition Ol t 
nnion activity, wage rates of agr 
rural labour here used to be hi 
than in the rest of Kerala. Fur 
the prevailing wages in Kuttanad 
been higher than the itatutoiy i 
mum wage. Thus, at the time of 
present survey, the actual wage 
male and female agricultural vroi 
in this region were Rs 10 and 1 
per day, whereas the minimum w 
stipulated by the government 
Rs 9 and Rs 6.5, respectively. 

(li) Obviously, the .total earning 
an agricultural labour is a fnnetio 
the wage rate and number of da; 
employment. In the prevailing a 
tion of widespread unemployt 
and underemployment, the total « 
Inga of agricultural labour houseli 
are bound to be low. The total 
come from agricultural and non- 
cultnral work during the two pi 
seasons taken together woiks out 
little over Rs 1,107 per male 
Rs 939 per female labourer, 
break-up of the income leason- 
and occupadon-tvlse is presentm 
Table 6. 

(ill) We next attempt to estii 
the per capita income in 1976-71 
the selected agricultural labour he 
holds. Of the 56 sample families, 
had some members who were i 
iariy self-employed or employe) 
other sectors like trade and commi 
and it was difficult to collect Infoi 
t’on on the earnings of such meml 
Therefore, we chose to leave out t 
15 households, and the estimates 
sented below relate to tbq remai 
41 households whose source of inc 
is exclusively from wage employr 
In farm or non-farm work. Secoi 
the Income covert the earnings dil 
the two crop teasoof, and the estb 
df per capita Income is based on 
assumption that daring the rest of 
year there Is practically no emi 
ment opportunity, a valid asfumi 
supported by our impression ga 
daring our visits to the locality 
diacussions with members of 
group, Thirdly, we have not Incli 



tiaiji 5: Unw. or Staumamr auono Aoucultuiiai. Womom 


(Nnmber of dsyt par worker] 


Type of Woric 


Seasons 



Viruppu 
Male Female 

_Ppnja 

Male Female 

Total_ 

Male Female 

Aflricultunl work 

157.43 59.47 

66.37 

72.03 

123.80 

131.5 

Non-agriouMuial week 

4.33 2.73 

4.69 

2.89 

9.02 

5.62 

Total 

61.76 62.20 

71.06 

74.94 

132.82 

137.00 


Tabus 6; EAiaoHOs frcm Faux amd Non-Faux Wack EupunMZNT 

(Be per employed persoa) 




Season 


Total 

Income 

Activity 

Vlrlppu 

Punia 

Male 

Female 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 



Agricultural operations 
Non.iagricnlturaI operations 
Total 

462.31 

42.63 

504.94 

406.32 

18.92 

425.24 

556.65 
46 05 
602.70 

493.84 

20.15 

513.99 

1018.96 

88.68 

1107.64 

900.16 

39.07 

939.23 


Table 7 1 DitrnOBtmoN of HausEaouM 
According to Pm Capita Income 


Per Capita Income 

Class (Rs per annum) 

Number of 
Households 

Less than 100 

1 

101—200 

2 

201—300 

8 

301-400 

7 

401 500 

6 

501—600 

9 

601 and above 

8 

AU 

41 


the income from the land owned by 
these labour households. True, they 
all have small bits of dry land, if 
mentioned earlier, on which there 
may be a few coconut trees. But, In 
our Judgment, the income from each 
land is apt to be negligible, 

(iv) The total wage income from all 
earners in each household is first ad¬ 
ded up, and given the size of the 
family, the per capita Income is deri¬ 
ved. On this basis, the average per 
capita income of the 41 selected 
households works out to a little over 
Rs 445 during the year 1976-77. The 
distribution of the households accord¬ 
ing to per capita income is given in 
Table 7. 

Thus, the average per capita annual 
income of the selected households in 
1976-77 came to Rs 445. As against 
this, Kerala’s state income per capita 
during 1975-76, the latest year for 
which estimates are available, was 
Rs 909, and the per capita income for 
AUeppey District (of which Kainakaiy 
forms a part) Ra 859.' The per capita 
net national product In 1976-77 Is 
esttixuted at Rs 1,049.' The per capita 


income of the households and the di¬ 
stribution of the households (shown 
in Table 7) according to level of' in¬ 
come, should give some idea of the 
dimensions of poverty prevailing 
among this group of househtdds. 

' V 

Food ud NidritioB ladah* 

The level of food intake is general¬ 
ly considered a rehable index po¬ 
verty, In one of the leading studies on 
poverty in India, a minimum calorie 
intake of 2,250 per day has been used 
as the cut off imint.” True, the level 
of food intake is not a complete or 
satisfactory index of poverty or qua¬ 
lity of life. In this section we shall 
present the results of a diet survey 
which we conducied among selected 
agricultural labour households at Kai¬ 
nakaiy. 

(ii] The first round of the diet sur¬ 
vey conducted in April 1977 covered 
29 agricultural labour households. In 
the selection of the households, an 
Important consideration was the de¬ 
gree of co-operation from the respon¬ 
dents, i e, the housewives. Perhaps, 
the sample is too small, being only 5 
per cent of the total 561 households. 
But, then, a diet survey, in order to 
yield reliable results, involves a lot nf 
time and patience on the part of the 
investigator as well as respondents. 
In that respect, too large a samp'e 
can adversely affect the reliability of 
the data. However, while we ate con¬ 
scious of the small sire of the sample, 
we draw confidence m presenting the 
results from the fact that the sample 
households share the same characte¬ 


ristics of the universe such as caste, 
size of family, occupational pattern, 
etc. A second round of the diet survey 
was carried out in the month of Sop- 
tember, 1977, This tinic the sample 
was enlarged by adding 9 Harijon 
families, which group was not suffici¬ 
ently represented in the April sample. 
Being the most deprived section 
among the agricultural labour doas, 
the level of nutrition of this group is 
of great interest. 

The ma.n obicetives of repeating 
the diet survey were: 

(a) to eliminate the bias in the data 
yielded by a single round; 
ib] to capture the seasonal variation 
in food intake, if any, resulting 
from the seasonal variations in 
employment and income of this 
group of households; and 
(c) to compare the nutrition status 
of the general class of workers 
and that of the Harijan members. 
The month of April follows the har¬ 
vest of the punfa crop, which operation 
was mostly over by the time of the 
first round. In September, when the 
second round was conducted, the 
harveeting of the virippu crap of 1977 
was on. Thus, the timing of both 
rounds of the diet survey coincided 
with the harvesting season in the 
locality, when members of the agricul¬ 
tural labour households irrespective of 
age Or sex, are employed. It is also 
significant to note that harvesting and 
threshing are perhaps the only opera¬ 
tions for which kind wages, in paddy, 
continue to be paid. These factors 
should favourably aSect the level of 
food intake. But, on the other hand, 
the second round followed the south¬ 
west monsoon period, when the labour¬ 
ing class passes through the worst 
crisis — Hood invading their homes, 
unemployment and economic distress, 
widespread morbidit], and as a cumu¬ 
lative result, drifting into heavy debt. 
These adverse circumstances are bound 
to affect the level of food intake at 
the time of the September round. 

The data on food intake were col¬ 
lected through interview method. The 
investigator met the housewife every 
day, for a period of one week in the 
first round and for three dajz in the se¬ 
cond round, and elicited the ioforme- 
tion on the quantit es of different 
food items cooked and eaten by the 
members of the family on the previ¬ 
ous day. Utmost care was taken to 
ensure that there was no omission. 
Thus, the list of food items canvassed 
among the households under cereals, 
pulses, vegetables, roots and tubexa. 
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I'abu 8t PATimi (W Food liri^^u amonq Sclbceb) Uousibous 


(Gfami par capita per day) 





September 1977 

Food Group 

April 1977 

Noo-Harijan 

Harijan 




Group 

Group 

(1) 

Cereals 

319.87 

301.92 

216.53 

(2) 

Pulses 

1.85 

2.06 

1.11 

(3) 

Leafy vegetables 

0.35 

0.02 

0.00 

(4) 

Roots and tubers 

14.68 

33.61 

46.99 

(5) 

Other vegetables 

15.39 

15.63 

4;26 

(6) 

Fruits 

1.78 

0.72 

ai5 

(7) 

Nuts and oil seeds 

15 57 

ld.50 

3.45 

(8) 

Fish 

41.99 

54.06 

27.96 

(9) 

Meat 

2.26 

3.91 

0.00 

riO) 

Milk and milk products 

7.31 

8.42 

12.90 

fll) 

Fats and edil)]e oils 

2.78 

%■» 

1.06 

ri2) 

Spices 

5.43 

4.81 

i.n 

(13) 

Miscellaneous * 

30.43 

31.02 

72178 


flih, incat, egtis, milk and milk pro¬ 
duct!', nut! and oil seeda, fats and uils, 
etc, adds upto 66 items. Informatian 
Op food, including toddy and arrack, 
taken outside by members of the 
households was also recorded. In 
brief, we believe that, given the limi¬ 
tation of the interview method, the 
results of the diet survey are both 
comprehensive and reliable. 

(iii) The per capita intake of dif¬ 
ferent food items among the sample 
households, as reported in the two 
rounds of the diet survey, is present¬ 
ed in Table 6. 

It will be noted that the above food 
basket presents the picture of an in- 
atlequate and iinlialaiiced diet Thus, 
the intake of many protective foods 
like pulses, leafy and other vegetables, 
fruits, milk and milk products, fata 


and oils, etc, are too low. But, on the 
other hand, the intake of fish and meat 
together is sufficiently high, why, even 
higher than the intake recommended 
by the Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search tICMR) for an adult man do¬ 
ing heavy work." 

(iv) We now proceed to examine the 
intake of two principal nutrients, viz, 
calories and proteins. The per capita 
intake of calories and protein accord¬ 
ing to the principal sources, as report¬ 
ed in the two rounds of the survey, 
are presented in Tabic 9. 

(v) Evidently, the* average intake 
of calories in both the rounds of the 
survey is far short of the requirement 
judged by any norm. There is no con¬ 
sensus on the minimum per capita 
requirement of calories for a popula¬ 
tion and naturally so, since a number 


of variablea Blse age, etx, body we 
ocenpetion, etc, aflact the energy 
penditiire. Tims, for ezeai ^4 the 
Expert Group ot the FAO/WHO 
leocmraended a mininunB of 2,22," 
lotiea per capita per day for the pe 
in Asia and Far East." Dendekar 
Rath bad taken 2,250 calories at 
iireducdbla ndnhmnn or cut 
point." cta a recent paper, Goven 
Dixon estimated the average cn 
requirement for the Indian popub 
to be 1,955 calories a day." Sokhi 
would place the cut off point for 
Indian population at 2,200 calor 
The calorie norm for Kerala, dei 
from an exercise taking into acc 
the age-sex composition of the si 
population, turns out to be 2,2i 
day." The Planning Commission 
now defined “a poverty line on 
basis of recommended nutritional 
qulrements of 2,400 calories per 
son per day for rural areas and I 
calories per person per day for i 
areas'*." We shall take a modest i 
of 2.200 calories per capita per 
and examine the magnitude of ut 
nutrition. 

As against this minimum req 
ment, the actual intake was see 
be 1,454 calories per person per 
the deficiency works out to be i 
than'35 per cent, in fact, of th 
sample households covered in / 
the calorie intake in the vast m 
ty of the households, 27 of them 
below this modest norm. As pei 
second round of the survey, th' 
take of calories came to about 
per capita per day among the 


Tailz 9 ; Intake or Caioues and Proteinb AccoaniNO to Soukcai 


(Per capita per i 

1977 April September 1977 


Food Group 

Calories 

Protein 

Non-Harijan 

Har(jaTi 


No ftr 

Cent 

ftr 

Grams Cent 

Calories Protein 

Calories Proteii 


No Per Grams Per 

Cent Cent 

No Per Grams T 

Cent O 


( 

1) Cereals 

1110.86 

76.4 

21.10 

49.40 1018.78 

74.71 

20.45 

43.00 

749.19 

76.91 

13.86 

41 

( 

2) Pulses 

6.02 

0.41 

0.40 

0.94 

6.81 

0.30 

1.12 

2.36 

3.72 

0.38 

3.72 

11 

1 

3) Lnaiy vegetables 

0.19 

0.01 

•» 

ep 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 


4) Roots and tubers 

26.14 

1.80 

0.17 

0.41 

42.33 

3.10 

0.31 

0.65 

73.12 

7.51 

0.39 

1 

( 

5) Other vegetables 

5.99 

0.41 

0.35 

2.79 

3.22 

0.24 

0.11 

0.23 

1.40 

0.14 

0.07 

0 

( 

^Fruits 

1.68 

0.12 

ft 

tP 

0.78 

Q.06 

0.01 

0.02 

0.09 

0.01 

0.00 

c 

1 

7) Nuts and oil secdi 

73.10 

5.03 

0.7S 

1.74 

74.93 

T.49 

0.76 

1.60 

15.32 

1.57 

0.16 

0 


VPlth 

44.01 

3.03 

17.08 

39.98 

38.73 

4.31 

23.07 

48.52 

25.42 

2.61 

14.17 

42 


'9)Meat 

8.72 

0.60 

1.64 

3.05 

2.58 

0.19 

0.56 

1.18 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

(10) Mlk and milk pro- 









21.41 

2.20 

0.41 



ducts 

3.49 

0.24 

0.18 

0.41 

2.93 

0.22 

0.15 

0.32 

1. 

(11) Fats and edible oils 

(12) Sotces and condi- 

26.92 

1.83 

H 

P9 

22.33 

1.63 

t, 

t* 

9.50 

0.98 

0.00 

0. 


ments 

>1.23 

0.77 

0.68 

1.60 

12.68 

0.93 

0.57 

1.20 

5.79 

0.59 

0.37 

1 

(13) Msioellaneous 

135.42 

9.31 

1.29 

1.32 

117.27 

8.60 

0.44 

0.93 

69.18 

7.10 

0.20 

0 


Total 

1453.77 

100.00 

43.64 

100.00 1363.61 

100.00 

47.55 

100.00 

974.13 

100.00 

33.35 

leo 
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TmB ID:' CwaBKiTaoK ' or Hona- 
aoum Aaoaam to Lam. or 
CAtaoB bmn 


Calorie Intgkn* 

Per Day 

Number of 
Honsefaoldi 
April September 
1977 1977 

Lesi than 1,000 

2 

13 

1,000—1,300 

8 

7 

1,300-1,600 

12 

6 

1,600—1,900 

- 4 

7 

l,90O-«,S00 

1 

2 

2,200 and above 

2 

1 


29 

36 


Tuix 11: IMODBKX or Fwibh jom 
C*»Tm DuicoMn 

(At Aprt 1977) 


CaloriM 

Ptoteiii 


Deficient 

Not 

Deficient 

Total 

Deficient 11 

16 

27 

[1212:28] 

[1484:51] 

(93.10) 

Not deficient 0 

2 

2 


(2330;751 

(6.90) 

Total 11 

18 

29 

(37.93) 

(62.07) 

(100.00) 

(B> September 1977) 


Calories 

Protein 


Deficient 

Not 

Defident 

Total 

Deficleiu 15 

20 

, 35 

[946:23] 

[1504:54] 

(97.22) 

Not deficient 0 

1 

1 


[2244;85] 

(2.78) 

ToUl 15 

21 

36 

(4107) 

(58.03) 

(100.00) 


Nott: Reading acron the nrai glvei 
the number of hooseholda defi¬ 
cient or not deficient in calo¬ 
ries; reading down the columns 
gives the number of households 
deficient or not deficient in pro¬ 
teins, The figures in square 
brackets stand for the nutrient 
values, calories and proteins, 
and those in simple brai^ets the 
percenuge of households. 

Harijan families and 974 calories 
among the Harijan households. For 
the sam^ as a whole it works out to 
1,1S4 calories per capita per day. Urns, 
the diflerence, as betvreen the two 
rounds, among rim noo-HariJan boum- 
holds, reflects the distress conditions 
prevailing during.the preceding mon- 

SOOIL 

The degree of uBdemutrition among 
the Harijan membeta is really appall¬ 
ing. The average Intake of calories, 974 
per capita per day, is leas than half 
the minimum requirement; the avo- 
age among rids group would not ap¬ 


parently suffloe the Basal htetabdlsm I 
The level of under-oouririunent should 
bring .out sharply the abject poverty to 
which rids group is condemned. 

The distiibutioa of sample house¬ 
holds according to the levpl of per 
capita intake of caloriee is given in 
Tride 10, The Table brings out the 
very hi^ proportion of severely under- 
noorished members of the group. The 
poqiaitioii which was alieady hl^ in 
April Inctcaaed sharply by September 1. 

(vl) While the calorie intake ie very 
much below our modeit norm, the 
Intake of proteins is found to be more 
than the minimum recommended by 
rite PAO/WHO Espen Group. ^ The 
average Intake of proteint in the selec¬ 
ted houiebolds esme to about 44 
grami per capita per day as per the 
first round of the survey in April 1977, 
as egalnit rite recommended allow¬ 
ance of 36.6 grams.** It may also be 
noted that aa per the flrtt round of 
tht aurvey, it out of tha 29 houieholds 
bad an intake of proteins above the 
requirement. Even in September, the 
average intake came to a little over 
38 grama per capita on the average; 
this time 21 of the 36 bonieboldt had 
more than the required minimum. 

Another aignificant point to note is 
that a hifdt proportion of the ^otcin 
Intake in these housebidds is enimai 
protein. Thus, in April, flab, meat aiul 
milk contributed ISBO grams of pro- 
teiu out of a total of 43.64 grams per 
capital or a little over 44 per cent of the 
total. In the next round, proteiiu of 
anlnud origin added opto 19.51 grams 
per capita or over 50 per cent of the 
total. 

In brief, both the quantity and 
quality of protein intake among the 
members of the agricultural labour 
families leave nothing to be desired. 

(vii) It would appear from the fore- 
goinf that, by and large, what the diets 
among the selected bousriMUs ladc is 
adequate calories rather than proteliu. 
We ihall iummarise the position in 
a 2x2 Table (Table 11). It may 
be noted the* in the first round 
of the snrvey 11 households were found 
to be deficient in both calories and 
protebu and 27 households (93.10 per 
cent) were defident in calories. In 
the aecond round, 15 of riia 36 house¬ 
holds were deficient in both the nu- 
trientt, while 35 (97J2 pet cent) were 
deficient in calories. In brief, it is 
calorie defiriency rather rium protein 
deficiency, under-nutntioB rather than 
malnntritl^ which aflUcts the majo¬ 
rity of these househcidi. 


<t aw—ii j and Ctiniliilan 

The agricultural labourers in Kutta- 
nad face acute unemployment and 
underemployment. In the selected 
labour households, open ufwmplayment 
rate works put to 33 per cent of the 
labour force. Anwng thoee were 
employed, a person on the average got 
work for a little over one-third of the 
number of days in a year. Naturally, 
the total earnings among these house- 
boldi are low, in spite of the feet that 
the wage rates in this region are com¬ 
paratively high. Thus, the per capita 
Income among the sample families waa 
leas than one-half of the state income 
per capita. 

As it to be expected, rim intake of 'i 
food among the samrie families as 
reported by the diet survey is deido- 
raUy low. The average intake of 
energy works out to 66 per cant of the 
requisite minimum of 2,200 calories 
per capita per day aa per the first round 
of the snrvey; it amounted to 54 per 
cent In the subsequent round. It may 
also be borne in mind that owing to 
the peculiar ecological features of Knt- | 

tanad, the farm operations are more . 

arduous and entail greater expendltnre 
of energy; and therefore, the miniiiinm 
calorie norm may be on the low aide. 

We noted that even with snch a mo¬ 
dest norm, a high proportion of the ’ 

members are deficient in calories. Op j 

the cositrary, the average intake of 
proteins is above the minimum recom- I 
mended; moreover, a high p r op ortion f 
of the proteins is derived from animal 
products, especially fisb. 

The conclusion emerging from the t 

present study is that the Incidence of < 

nndeimitritlon and malnutrition ii a ; 

reflection of the. very low level of in- j 

come which in bun ii due to inad^ i 

qnate employment opportunities. That f 

such acute poverty and starvathm 
should prevail in a region which hae 
been in the forefront of tbe new agri¬ 
cultural technology U significant. 

Notcf 

[The findinga presented in this pa- 
have emerged in the course of a 
itndy on The Sodo-EcoooBic 
Facton Afiecting the Adoption of Ifl|h 
Yiriding Varieties of Ricp — A Com¬ 
parative Study of Palghat and Kntta- 
nad”, a research project Jointly under¬ 
taken by the author and Joan Mencher 
of tbe City University of New York. 

Tbe author is grateful to the ICSSR 
for fiusnrtsi support end to the Centre 
for Development Studies, under whoae 
auspices the study was conducted, Ua 
providing the neoesaaty fadlltita. He 
greatly appreciates tbe valnaUe hrip 




from C R Nair and V K G Unnitbu 
in the prepafation of fliia pepcr. The 
author alio vriahes to thank N Kriih- 
naji for some useful conunenti on an 
earlier draft of this paper.] 
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, Some Questions 

Aswfaii K Bay 

Indian federal polity sharet the proUem of regional disparities inherent in the process of capitcUst 
development; more so, because such regkmtd disparitiet are a product of cdUmkd capfMUm of a rtia- 
fe tiotiy deodoped phase. The pnMome are further compounded because most of the 'Indian stateil an 

r nof stmply fmctiond dMtkms but r epre s e nt more or less distinct Ungidstic, ctdtural and, hi soma 

oases, even edudo units, with a continuous tdvUisation dating farther back than thebr federated exis~ 
tanoe. 

This article arguas ihdt Hie strengthening of the Indian federd system con be ahieoed not 
thrones further centrdlisalton of asdhority (as has been sought to be done ad these years), but by a 
legllimisation and further raHotuiHsalion of the territorial divisions cf the country based on linguistic and 
cultured homogeneity as the main unit of poUtied power and economic deodopment. 


FEtffiRALISM. according to a tott- 
book definition, 1^ a p<Jltlcal contri¬ 
vance that seeks to reconolla regional 
antonomy with national unity. At a 
conceptual piano the deflnitian oon- 
tinuea to have coiuideraUe validity. 
At the operational plane, however, the 
definition poses certain problemi; It 
r leaves unresolved the basic prablon 
of federal polity — the level at whtch 
re^onal autonomy becomes antitheti¬ 
cal to national unity, and dcs 
verso. The definition has certain 
advantages; Gist, It leaves open the 
question of a historic f^eral arche- 
^ typo to which federal stmotures every¬ 
where must approximate; secondly, it 
li non-committal on the question of 
what constitutes an ideal ‘region' in a 
federal achema. 

Based upon this conceptually- 
satisfying working d^nition of federa¬ 
lism, certain assumptions are in-buUt 
in the ocganlsitlonal process of federal 
polity. First, thoned> specific federal 
structures ate largely the product of 
historical evolution, at oil points ot 
time they derive their political and 
moral legitimacy in the ocAtext of the 
aocio-economic goals of the body- 
politic. Secondly, the posiibtlity of all 
power-centres to aggrandise at the 
cost of the weaker ones maka it im¬ 
perative for federal polity to have 
some built-in corrective mechanism to 
CDOtiniioatly rectify any operational 
imbalance between the twin pulls of 
national miity and legioDal autonomy. 
Thirdly, where *rsgians' are not a 
matter of c^ice, but given historical 
categaties, the proceas of hutltution- 
huilding in federal polity involves 
considerable structural innovation and 
tomsovisation to maintain 1110 temuns 
halaiire between the demanda of re¬ 
gional atitonomy and ngedi of na¬ 
tional unity. In fact the opentlona] 
c on a plex itiee of federal poUty are 
theeuelvei a constant source of tem¬ 
ptation to bypass them in (avonr of 
the simple blerarthicsl itraotan of 


power and command that Is the hall¬ 
mark of a unltar\' state. In much the 
tame in sane in uhich the operational 
oomplexltlet of democracy make autho¬ 
ritarianism appear as a tempting 
alternative. But just aa anthoritarianijm 
ia no answer to the problems of demo¬ 
cracy, the apparent attraction of politi¬ 
cal centralism in a tduralistic society 
could be suicidal to the very unity of 
the hudy-pclitic. In other words, 
federalism is seldom a matter of 
cboioe or convenience; it is an indi¬ 
spensable attribute of specific body- 
politio and there is little option in 
terras of short-circuiting its opera¬ 
tional complexities. Conscious politi¬ 
cal choice is largely limited to using 
the federal propensities of any given 
polity to advantagi', or as a liability, 
in the content of its socio-economic 
goals. 

The broad framework of the Federal 
structure was inherited by the Indian 
ruling classes from the erstwhile 
coioniai masters who created the in¬ 
stitutional edifice largely as an instru¬ 
ment of ‘law and order’. In thdr 
entfauiiasUc adulation of the principle 
of traditional and time-tested unity 
of India’, the Founding Fathers gave 
only iKifunctory attentioa to the basic 
assumptions underlying the federal 
polity or the principles of Centre-state 
teiations in India. At a time when 
national politics centred around the 
division of the country, the traditional 
and historical unity' of the country, as 
I theme in the process of nation- 
building, hod a certain political legiti¬ 
macy. 

nil very recently the pcditlcal stature 
of individual chief ministers deter¬ 
mined the operational autonosny oi 
the respective States. It used to be 
■aid that the relative sutonomy in 
daclston-making employed by B C Boy 
was attributable to the pecsoiud de- 
pendenire of a large number of ageing 
Central Jeaders of the time on him for 
medical advice. Apparently, few oeo- 


tral leaders dared oppose Boy even 
when he decided to negotiate with 
foreign countries, without informing 
the Centre, for collaboration in the 
DurgapuT project. Thoie were the days 
when the problem of Centre-State 
relations could be managed within tire 
organisational structure of the Oon- 
gresi party. 

Now the problem has asaumed dlSe- 
rent dimeoaions ami hence it is ap¬ 
propriate that some state g ov einm ei i ts 
have initiated a national debate on 
Centre-state relatioos. 

To put fmward the argument that 
COntre-state relations are no longer 
open to question ia to ovtrlodc the 
Fact that the problem has never been 
squarely faced in the lame uunprsfassk- 
sive manner in which it is sanifiit to 
l>e reviewed now. Secondly, over a 
quarter century of its operation has 
resulted iu a fund of esperienoe whidi 
could now be used to eraich the in¬ 
stitutional edifice of federal polity 
which, till now, has been left largdy 
to the uncertainties of ai hoc and 
political reqwases to ^lecific sKuationa. 
Besides, dvil ware, secessioiiist poli¬ 
tics. corniteT-ievoluticDary vtoltnca, 
military regimes or various ibnns of 
autboritaiiou pditical bacUasb in and 
around our neighbouihood are not 
irdrequent raanifestaticiu of extreme 
responses to dysfunctional poUtloal 
structures; henoe the additional im¬ 
perative ot federal institutions to uon- 
stantiy seek logitlroacy in the context 
of the sodo-economic goals of the 
hody-i»Utic. 

If federal polit> was merriy a func¬ 
tion of 'deveiopment' bereft of eny 
social msttait, ks organisation would 
bo rrfatively simple. It would Involve 
a division of poweix depending upon 
the largely tedmocratic decision as to 
whether a spedfic funcUnn is best ad- 
mintsteied regionally or at the national 
level to achieve a sum total of pre¬ 
determined physical targets. In iwh 
a situation the territorial divildaH 
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witUii tlw fedciatkin could b* itaide 
flexible enoagb Co tuh Ae mjidre- 
mesti of 'develoinnenul' idminictia- 
tJon >t Uy given iMlnt of time. Sndi 
an unngemeat, in wUeh the 'cegloai' 
ahnoft automatically etch themielvci 
out ai uoita of devdopmental ad- 
mlnittration la oouceivable if the 
ocganiaatloa of federal polity waa to be 
enUiely on a clean alate aa the aitua- 
tJon roughly exiated In the United 
Statea of the el^taenth century. But 
even there, deaplte the abaeuoe of 
atatea aa hiatorical categoriea, the 
concept of ‘atatea’ rigbta* aa the ex- 
preaaion d identlflable unity of eco¬ 
nomic intereata provided an hnpmtant 
oonatraint asalnat any purely techno- 
crntlc oTganlaatlon of federal polity. 
Beaidea, the proceaa of development, 
capltBliat development to be predaey 
inevitably engendered regional dia- 
paritiet and eorreapooding teniiona In 
the political ayitem, aa the abode of 
the civil war in nineteenth century 
United Statea would teatify. Of oouiae 
in that phaae of the riaing curve ol 
triumiihant capitaliam It waa poaaible 
for the votariea of a unified maihet 


for gooda, capital, labour and raw 
material to effectively cfaamplan the 
f, cauae of an ‘indeatructible uniou of 

j indeatructible atatea'. The preaent 

phaae of capitaliam, deapite ita many 
. camouflagei in varkma developing 
oountrlea, doca not aasure inevitable 
growth even in purely quantitative 
temii. 

' Thii makua the managtxnoit of 

fedenl polity in a aociety wedded to 
j capitalist growth in any of ita new 

varienti for more comidex. Hence, the 
need to innovate the doctriaoi ol 
'Implied powen', the 'mJlitary-indu-- 
atrial complex' and other logical co- 
roUariff of an ever-narrowing circle of 
'atateamanagen' wielding actual ex¬ 
ecutive xiipremacy in an elaborately 
organiaed power atnictute of ‘cbeda 
and balances'. In fact, aiooe the civil 
war, partictilarly after the II World 
War the unfolding of the federal 
polity in ita classical moorlnga in the 
US ii comparable in its eupbemiatic 
connotation to that of Indian lodallfm: 
a rfaetorical emphasis on ita fonns 
j . directly varying with the level of 
erosion of its content. 


Not that in this respect the story li 
very different in the socialist coun¬ 
tries. But the content of the problems 
of fdJetal polfty is basicilly diferont 
in the sodsliat countries where the 
btsic question of economic devdep- 
mcot and a distributive justice is not 
inextricably finked widi the reality of 


profit Bsetfiaskm and pdvnka pcopmliv 
N ew t hel e si , even in aonntiiea like 
the USSR, CUna, Qwdmlovalda, 
Hungary or Yngoalavia tbm poBtlm of 
fcdettllBn, linked o^ it It ii wfih col- 
turalond ethnie divaialtiai^ b bteet 
with oomplex problema loguiifng 
aopbiitieated. political management. 

Indian federal polity iharea tha 
problem of re^oMl di^atltiei inheceat 
in the ptcceca of cepftalbt deve to p- 
ir^t; tnore ao, beoeuac sodi regional 
imbalarrcei are ptoduct ed eol on lal 
capitaliam of a lebtiveiy devdoped 
phaae. The problema are ootqpouixled 
in Indb becauie'the ‘ic^ona* here 
are not simply functittnal divitlota 
but r^resent mon or lest dlitlnot 
lingubtic, cultural arxl. In some caiei, 
even ethnic units, with a oontmuoua 
dviUiatlon tilting btther back titan 
thdr federated earistenoe, Btaidea the 
Indbn federitioa does not enjoy the 
political advantage of a cantnUted 
party itrucCure aa In some of the ao- 
clalUt countriai. It has not hacn ex- 
poaed long enough, or intenalvdy 
enough, to the ptocem of unhampered 
capitalfit development vdtlch could 
have had the efi^t of legitkniiing the 
ptditlcd atmetnre along with ita 
tarritarial dlvislonB, aa in tiie United 
Statea, or of diffnalng the luperotruc- 
tural identities u b the preaent phaae 
of dewdopment in the bulk of the 
West European Nitioa-Statef with a 
long history of bitter national rivaltiei. 
In fact in the phase in which Indian 
federsliim emberked upon Kx nervous 
odyssey towards seU-reaUantion, even 
International capitaliam was not ex¬ 
actly in its moat triumphant phase, 
wbidi contributed in no amall messure 
to the internal waakneasea of Indian 
capitalisca. Besides, the experiesme of 
over two decades of 'pUiuied growth’ 
bos not bdped in broad-basing popnlar 
peroeptions in the inevitahiUty of eco- 
nmnic growth as such, except in aped- 
fic pockets of booansi, mueb less in 
growth along with the compoDent of 
social juftics. Regiaoil dlapaiittes 
operating in a geiwral altuilioii of 
alow growth, no growth or negative 
grqwtit have had the effect of ohai- 
pening the regicaial and other tnper- 
structutal loyalties whidi, in rum, hai 
impeded the proceit ef national 
growth. The federal polity, even na¬ 
tional unity, hat eften been under 
various degrees of stteiaci and 
strains. Unileritandably so, vihen in¬ 
side the indlvidUe Ihdltn union tiie 
problem of aosne atatea baa been Aat 
of Stonge facilities for foodgnint 
against the havoc of nature and tod- 
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ants, and of otban, cf i 
acme, ti>e pripes of agtioii 
dnoto babg too low to ^ 
centivts for tib uaa of ea; 
live but inbaid l ied inpob i 
farm productivity and prlvi 
and of otfaara, such pileai 
hi^ even to maintain tbr 
low productivity of labour; 
of opatrolling floods; and 
of Salting drouditt; of torn 
lug use for thaiT tniphis p 
of others, of finding power 
idle hidusttlal units; inch 
coiild he lilted ad b if M ti m 
rate the ptradoxea within i 
of India’. Tat there ij an u 
able legitimacy of the conor 
' ‘historical and time-tcated’ 
India for tha dite: the tufit 
them with mobility and var 
ot bargaining stiengtii a' 
levels; the atea givci them i 
security particularly against 
aggression or threat of aggi 

Sunsning up the argnmeot 
the Indian sodo-eooocfnio 
from the standpoint of ita 
or its ‘management’ in 
independence phase, far fron 
sing the federal prdity, has m 
fts ccsnidexHici. BeildM, 
tcxiitorial dlvisioiu being 
categoriea around which Uj 
tics, ecorwtnlc^ and mytbok 
all combined to produce dr 
tional attachments, often li 
tlon with the national Idea 
possibilify of manipulitii 
historical categories u a 
of conflict-resolution tana 
tively limited; the giea 
lenge lies in exploring t 
biUdes of using such catcf 
advantage iu the ptoctu of 
devefopment and federal cot 
In this regard, there la toon 
caution and optfmiam, pn 
course the requisite level of 
in trrcbnfquea of political m 
and Institutional Innovation i 

Begional disparities la 
sttuaticn, of abortagea tend 
gthen reglorud barriers as 
fordBcation for tegfonal pm 
tures — like the movements 
by the Akall party, the DM 
rtumy variants, the Shiv Sen 
tioiuti Confofcaoe of other 
organisations in uhat ate e 
cally deaerlbed aa aetarithn 
areas. To that extent, any 
tlon of central authority that 
to force tinou^ ti>e log! 
comitanti of a unified mark 
spootaneou legltimatlnn t 
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matt pMvttfnl Metkm of the ruling 
duM tul die elite wlio ire the 
princi^Ml beoeAclariei of . the mirket 
nd iti nallted dnunetar. In any cm*, 
for dm 70 per cent of the popnbtioa 
beloir the porerty Hue, tiid geMnlbr 
outtide the political procen, die unified 
muhet 1< only of notional algnlfleance. 
No wonder, then that tudi coerdve 
ind expending ippaiataa of ftntuHeed 
authority Ilka the Central Reaerve 
Police, Border Secmlty Force, Indu- 
itrial gecnrity Force, deeplte, thdr 
baiic extnroonidtntionil orlgtin, re- 
celve inidncdve legidnucy from the 
ruling cluset and the elite; and the 
growing atiength of die armed force! 
receiye approbation ii a necamry oo- 
^ rollary of the l i tren g t h * of the country. 
Id the ultfanate analyria, theae Inttm- 
ments of atate-power are both in real 
and potential terma Inatrumenta 
for the enforcement of centraBa- 
ed authority agalnat regional ‘dlfbar> 
dona’; and audi a aitaation hu omln- 
out potentlala for authoritarian ahnae. 
The need to enforce the ‘diadpUne’ of a 
unified market In a plnral aodaty full 
of regional fanhalances, uneven growth, 
and unequal burden of an uncertala 
ptoceei of growdi InevltaUy ealla for 
1 the recurrent neort to the coerdve 
^ appatatna of itato power wUdi makea 
the poHdoil ayatem barely (fleceralble 
from authoritariaidam. It ceitaltily 
does not conform to the at tri b u te! ot 
a ‘loft atate'. 

It la in this aenae that the process oi 
Inadtudonallflng the btalc federal 
propensities of the Indian body-politic, 
and the legidmadon of Its r^onal 
identities, is part of the struggle 
against the liuflt-in premium to the 
^ emergence of authoritarian political 
structure. In this context it la also 
worthvditle to recall that hitherto all 
attempts to redefine die federal atrao- 
ture, and the character of the Centre- 
state relations have broadly been from 
within the existing parameters of the 
political constituents, and not from the 
70 per cent of the Indian people outside 
the political qireotrum: hitherto, no 
new dies has diraataned to wrest the 
initiative by poUtidaliig the fdleral 
diatortlona. Hence it has been poasihit 
(or the Indian ruling dataet to sub¬ 
sume all such regional challenges at 
varying leveli of federal balance. It la 
' In this cmitext that the new ‘threaf 
posed by the CPI (M)-led West Bengal 
government In its demand for the 
redefinition of the federal structure and 
the laglonal identities has to be view¬ 
ed. 


What Aae thc Ai.TnNAnva? 

For a start, for cffeottve fbnnnladon 
and Imdementadon ot development 
plana the case for vertical — rather 
than hcrliontal — decantrailaatimi is 
pretty strong, beginning at laaat at tha 
lord of tha atatea if not at Iht iSitrict- 
levcl. At least at the itate-lavd, plann¬ 
ing exptftiae as wen as p"****'** con¬ 
trol of bureaucracy could he nMnhalled 
to provide direction and anhstanea to 
the planning process. The tiperiancf 
ot attenyXs at distriet-levd planning 
and Pandiayat Raj dearly Indicates 
that the bunaucracy tends to do mi nate 
at tha levd of the stateas and, above 
that levd, centralised pleimtiit tends 
to ^oss over die demands of regional 
apedfldtlci. The other point in favour 
of ataterievd danning la the fad dmt 
statoi r epre sen t In India more or leaf 
autonomooi cultural, Rngidarto, even 
enthdc entities. 

It is unfortunate that the cnhnral 
dimenalona of developmental planning 
htve not been given die importance 
they daaa r ve. To dve aoma aad«.‘ 
among those who can aSbid two square 
meals a day in eastern asd aoutiien 
India, wheat baa substantially redaeed 
rice aa the staple diet-, alndariy, the 
relative lade ot etate-anbaldlasd Inpnta 
for pladcultore and meat-braedlng, or 
thdr supdy only for eipotia, by a 
dominandy vegetarUn ruHq eBte, has 
practically priced out fish and meat 
from the middleclass menu in eastern 
and southern India. Besides, die craze 
for w eete r n clotbes, die popularity ot 
Kindi films, etc, cannot always be ex¬ 
plained In terma of (hoice or rhanglng 
taste of peode belonging to other Bn- 
guiatic or cultural milieu, or ewn as 
an ex praia lop of a sudden resurgence 
of conscious natlouai integration. 

In all theae and other pbenproena, 
a certain ‘devdopmental’ strategy per¬ 
taining to agriculture, Indoatry, culture 
or communication has made mesa 
production of artldes for the urban 
upper middle-classes of the tdadvely 
anuent regions cheap, and hence 
attractive for the less affluent to con¬ 
form to aneh articles of maai produc¬ 
tion, Irrespective of their cultural 
preferences. In most sudi eases, there 
is no moral choice or value preference 
Involved in the exerdae of these 
options, nor can they cammend them- 
aelvee in terms of improving the 
general quality or variety of cultural 
life. In other words, the cultural 
milieu of the ruling elite and the 
dominant regions is an in-hdlt ipgre- 
difn* of dm da""i'’ll proceae to which 
other aectloai and o&er raglaas must 


umlonn as the inevltalile price for 
‘national integration’. 

If the compulsions of appeoxlmat* 
ing to fi lowest conuDon Jmoinlwitoi 
of 'national* preferencea tt the levd of 
the cultural milieu of tibe do min a nt 
elite and the dominant icgioos wa« tha 
ineriable price for economic frowth, 
then the process would hare had at 
least sonoething to commend for. On 
the contraryt what ts being argued is 
that, the cultural spedBcitlos of the 
re^oas could profitably be used aa an 
important in-pot in the total derdop- 
mental strategy Including Ae qnafity * 
of its cultural life. What Is being 
suggested is toat —* People from 
different regions could be free to 
choose from e wide range cS trade, 
profession or industry, depe nding upon 
the cultural or redonal ndBea, to 
qualify for sufasldlaed In-puta In die 
total devdopmntal strategy of the 
coTintry. ^lere la no e co nomic region 
why an die refdons in India dionld be 
pracHcally fwced to accept the need 
for IndttstrlaSntion mertfidng dm 
natural advantagea and cohuxal orfeB* 
tatlon conducive to agricohare. Simi¬ 
larly communication and ednea- 

donal policies could be taUoiod to die 
need of regional specifleitiei to general 
advantage rather than have ad R^orn 
develop and duplicate at various levels 
of competence the same types of fiwd- 
tudonsa in the name of uniformity and 
national integration. In feet nnlforuiliy 
of institutions Is of duUoua impor^ 
ance to the cause of national Integra¬ 
tion, in which, diversity, in aocofdance 
with the requirements of regional 
spccHicititf, contributes to the cumula¬ 
tive improvement of national life. But 
the basic pre-requisite of such a policy 
is a considerable dilution in the levtl 
of centraltsatioii in plan-formulation and 
implementation as well as greater 
autonomy in tbf level of politick 
decision-making; an even more funda¬ 
mental pre-requisite would be the 
acceptance of a phllosoidiy of InAan 
unity based on a higher level of inter¬ 
dependence and compleinentarity oi 
interests, than is possible by resort to 
dubious history attempting to cover 
lip the inconvenient empirical evidence 
of market mechanism geared exdnsi- 
vely to private profit. 

The relative linguistic and cutCuri] 
homogeneity of the Indian states pro¬ 
vides the additional advantage of 
facilitating the process of social and 
political communication wUdi Is ad¬ 
mittedly an important ingredient 
any iwlicy-making or -imple m e ntation . 
It is an aid to ^ hroadar dlsmmina 






don of develoffnental goali and 
priorities, so necessary for papular 
participation and mass oonsdousncsa. 

The strategy of greater autonomy to 
the states in all its ramlBcations — 
finan ci al, economic and political — u 
an aid to economic development Is 
critical to the consolidation of the 
Indian federal polity and even the 
stability of Indian political system. 
The strategy automatically shifts the 
main oniK of joliiTeation and j<*h- 
distrlbutioo to the respective states, 
thereby making the most important 
dent into one of the major irritants to 
the federal polity and unity of India 
— the language issue. Going by the 
largely valid assumption that the in¬ 
tensity of the language-controversy is 
inseparably linked with the relative 
atlvantages in joli-opitortimitles flow¬ 
ing from proficiency in the national 
language, it becomes axiomatic that by 
shifting the focus of Job-creation and 
Job-dlslrlhiition to the states, the pro. 
cess of switch-over to regional langu¬ 
ages becomes easier and, at the same 
time, .ft reduces the relative imp:irtance 
of the ‘link language' wfaldk can be 
easier decided on the principle of 
either majority-advantage or equal 
disadvantage, 

What it being argued ia a plea for 
ligitliiiiaatlon, and further rationalisa¬ 
tion, of the territorial divliloni of the 
country besed on linguistic and cultu¬ 
ral homogeneity, os the main unit of 
political power and economic develop¬ 
ment. It is the most Important in-put 
to the strength and unity of the coun¬ 
try. The siae of the reepective states 
If relatively unimportant in tUa con¬ 
text as fong as the states represent 
broadly identifiable cultural and lin¬ 
guistic units. What is true for econo¬ 
mic development is generally valid for 
"law and order’, if one goes by the 
generally aound assumption that the 
surest long-term insurance for law and 
order ia an assured process of economic 
growth and an equitable distribotloB 
of the hiudens of development. As long 
as the district remains the kingpin of 
the Indian administrative structure, 
the size of the states as a variable in 
the problem of Jaw and order Is rela¬ 
tively less important. One can perhaps 
build a case for reducing the size of 
the districts or for lowering the focal- 
point of the adiministrative structure 
to the aub-divislona] or even the 
taluka level, hut in the long-term 
context an effective developmental 
strategy is the major in-put to law and 
order and, in sneh a strategy, auto¬ 
nomy of the territorial divlalolii bnned 


on cnltural and Uainktic hootogenalty, 
rather riian fine of rite oonttltuent 
states is tha moat crndal varMde. 

Certain aooatptioni are fanplicit In 
the forgoing anolypti. Flntlyi At con¬ 
cept of the ‘streotth* of natlaa b 
not cotenninoni wtdi the bvd of 
coercive app amtu s avaUaUe wirii the 
central ao^rity. On the contr ar y, tha 
attempt b to evalntte the strength in 
terms of the relative abeence of the 
need to use sudi coercive apparatus, 
and to erode rile very le^rimacy of 
such coerdve power. Secondly, fba 
concept of naiional unity b viewed 
in the sense of a' widely-shared 
commitment — accruing from actual 
banefita derived —- to a unified market. 
In other words It b a total rejection 
of the assumption of national unity 
where only an iirihtitesifflal proportion 
of the people are the prime bmiefieb- 
ries of the unity of the country, and 
anoither sactian peihapa ib marginal 
beneficiaries. The rebtive Irrelevance 
of. and consequeat unconcern for, rile 
problem of national unity in riie per¬ 
ceptions of the vast masses of people 
below the poverty-line could not be 
viewed as their eommitiiient to the 
cause. From the existing literature on 
the perception of national unity — 
from the south by the DMK. from the 
west by the Shiv Sena and riie Dalit 
Panther groups, from the north by the 
Akalls, and now from West Bengal — 

It is obvious that the base of popuhr 
perception of the benefits of national 
unity is not as broad as b often con¬ 
veniently taken for granted in olftcial 
pronouncemenb on the suldect. If It 
is so even In the.se relatively integrated 
parb of tbe country, the view from 
Nagaland, Mizoram or Sikkfap should 
leave little scope for complacency. 
Such questions Ake ’Tfarional Unity 
for What and for Whom?" cannot 
long be avoided in countries where 
popubr perceptions of such unity have 
to he constantly moulded by the visible 
manifestatkuis of tbe coerdve appara¬ 
tus of .StateixisveT. This bos been the 
exjiericnce in Southern Ireland -earlier 
or now in Ubter, or in different degrees 
in Wales and Scotland, In Quehec. or In 
our immediate nelgbouriiond in Pakistan 
— earlier es well ai whaterar remalna 
of it now — in Sri l^nka, Kuma, Iran, 

etc. As the hbtory of movements for 
autonomy In all these instancef ihowi 
attempts at dbcieditlng aueh mass 
movements os being ‘Secessionist** or 
“forelgii-iitspired’' have Ineritahly ted 
to such accusations becoming self- 
fulfilling prophedes. Yet, Imaginatively 
handled at tbe proper tliM anth 


diveiMef could tom out to he positive 
In-pub in the general earldmicnt of 
the ecoaoinlc and eoltiiial Ufa of tha 
oonnttr, naina been riw exporbaca of 
the Soviet eyntem as well es In many 
Bnat feitopeen eountries. ' 

I 

Since tbe ptoblem of Cetitr»atnte 
idatkioa in India is still primarily an 
intra-ohua pioUem, and not an lobe- 
class problem, riieie b no reason why 
the federal tensions oemiM be targdy 
nifaaamed vririiin tbe ganond- frame¬ 
work of eapUalltt development, provi¬ 
ded of couraa tbe basic a isoin ptioBs of 
an aatuTcd process growth and equi¬ 
table dbtributkm of the burden cf 
growth b ensured. Thb brings ua to 
riie two crndal qnaationa: Cbnld copi- 
taUam, in ib praent phase^ assure a 
process of growth? And, could a 
atrategy of capibllst development. In 
a poat-cotonial sodety, ensure an 
pqultdile rinring of the burdens d 
development? As tong as the ooneepb 
of aocbl pistice and eqtilty remain — 
as they are Ilkely'to remain — basi¬ 
cally political questlooa denotiiig the 
fuUiment of the economic detnandi of 
the politically organbed sectioni of the 
ioclety, there b Utrie reason to doubt 
the ability of the capitalist system to 
resolve these contradlcrioos wlriiin ib 
framework, at least In the short run. 

The alternatives to thb isncess could 
be a roatbr of apecubthm. Tbe danger 
of autonomous atatca leading to greater 
insularity ^ inch regions, where 
feudal and tribal forms of o pp res s ion 
dominate, cannot be ruled out. For 
such regions, IntegTatton with and ex¬ 
posure to cajdtalbt deveVgment, vrith 
all Ib deBdendca, appears to be tha . 
only foreseeable altemative to fbe pie- 
acDt forms of oppression, in view of 
the remote possibility of socialist move¬ 
ments penetrating Into these arau. 
They constitute vast areas in what b 
described as the ‘heartland’ of India. 
Can the leaders of the socidbt move¬ 
ment in India, now among the ardent 
votaries of sbtes’ autonomy, absolve 
their responsibility to the peopli of 
these regions, and pass on riie oonae- 
quences of their lack of foreil^ and 
orgadring ability to such jieople? The 
hope that even ia sudi areas poUtloal 
demands for social Justice would anto- 
tnatlcally follow from the dememstra- 
tion effeeb of devdopmenb In the 
adjacent areoi is tMuied on a too meoha. 
niatlc form of determinism riiat bu 
little empirical validity, 'the psoposl- 
tion, that riie political demand fqr 
autonomy haa largely been voteed fiom 
such reglont where capitalism has made 


. rave 



jarispotitlm' fat-dio fMa- 
irim- ct la(B* If attribnliblf to totally 


diftoent faotoit, not tmitor d t a on wl nn 
haw. In othn votcli, the tlamiini for 
giMtet autonomy baa till, now been 
baled on the eqierience of the rlntlvely 
“> weaker partoeia of a itratgiy of capl' 
r taliit develoiiiiient FVom Weit Bengal 
It has now been voiced from the stand¬ 
point of the dqirived aectlona of die 
capitalist growth process. But the 
question it: can the demand be 
ouuched in a way that it able to tub- 
tume the intorestt of the dqirived sec¬ 
tions even of such areas where capita¬ 
list eqiloltation is relatively loss In¬ 
defensible tban the age-old feudal and 
tribal oppression? 

The second, and in . a sense allied, 
danger is for the struggle for autonomy 
’rbecoming an end itself in much the 
same sense in wbich independenoe be¬ 
came an end in Itself in this country 
or in Bangladesh or Ireland. To raise 
this question is in no way meant to 
devalue the need for independence: it 
is in feet a pica for broad-basing the 
level of commitment to independenoe 


mae may be.. tb Oita an 
example Of wto is sought to be high¬ 
lighted and- avoided. Hmw. la no 
dearth of patriotic and nationalistic 
Indians, or Bangladeshis, whose dis- 
illusiorment with the cooaequences of 
their countries' indeiiendence only mat¬ 
ches their enthusiastic partidpetloa in 
the struggle for independsitee. Hence 
the demand for aiiionumy voiced parti¬ 
cularly by tbe socialist movements in 
West Bengal and Ketela raises more 
fundamental ' questions: does the 
demand fit in with the requirements of 
a socialist revolution in I ndia wlthlu 
the framework ct u world socialist re¬ 
volution? Since the carving out of 
‘auclaliit’ havens within the capitalist- 
feudal political system of contemporary 
India is ruled out, does dm struggle 
fur autonomy led by the leaden of the 
socialist movements opt to function 
within tbe territorial constraints of 
Indian nationalism? What is tbe 
historical frame ol reference of this 
territorial nationalism: the epic age, 
the Gupta or Maurya era? Tht Turko- 
Afghan or the Mughal en? The 
British era or the post-partition era? 


Domestic Resource Costs 

- A Note oa Evalaation of lodia’a Trade Policies 

Uzal AU 


IN a survey of major sources of 
evaluation of India's foreign trade 
policy, Kelkar (1977) bos criticised thair 
methodology in general and their em¬ 
pirical releveuce in iiarttcnlar. Tbe 
objective of this note is to show that 
Kelkor'a criticism has major Umitattonj 
and that his, conclusions sre unaulutan- 
tiated. 

Jf Thu central concept used in evaluat¬ 
ing foreign bade policy is that of 
Domestic Ilesource Cost (DRC). It 
measuras the cost, In terms of domeattc 
resources, of earning or saving one net 
unit of foreign ezchoi^. The IMAC 
can be used as on ex ante measure of 
project evaluajiuo or as an ex post 
device of dete^ning die social cost of 
import substitution or export promotion 
activities. As an ex antt measure, 
projects wHb DBCs less than or equal 
to a shadow exchange rate qualify as 
profitable. Hen the abtoltUe mogni- 
tudea of tiiq DBCs is important. How¬ 
ever, St an indicator of loolal coat the 
’fnnge of ex post DRC# between indus¬ 
tries is important. Ai ahown by Bar- 
band and Vandr (1971) tits weKaie 
cotta of ItQport ndwtitution or export 
promotion can ba- reduced by eRndnat- 


ing Industries at the extreme upper 
spectrum of internauunal trade distor¬ 
tions whldi lead to high IXlCs. 

Since the appropriateness of tbe con¬ 
cept of DRC has been challenged by 
Kelkar. it may be uselul to consider the 
relationship between tbe concepts ot 
URC and net discounted present value 
which is often used in project evalua¬ 
tion. Consider an economy with n 
goods and m factors uf production. It 
is usiumed that the shadow prices for 
the goods and factors, pj for the j'*’ 
g*iod and pf for die factor, are 
estimated from a general equilibrium 
model of the economy. To . simplify, 
following Kelkar, we assume that all 
goods ora tradeable, lit the discusaiun 
that follows We assume that a single 
export project is evaluated. Let 
stand for the net discounted present 
value of the project i. d* f<® *he 
shadow exchange cate, ajj fhe direct 
Intenncdiate iiquit j m good 1, an 
the factor input and r the discount 
factor. The superscript t denotes the 
tiine period t while the supeiscript w 
w'ould represent niugniludes observed 
in the world market. asid n} 


osnote tte export'''asmaild and'ltagkirt 
ttqq^y slastioitias. 

Tlie domestic prices of traded goods 
under free trade are derived by multi¬ 
plying the marginal export cevemM or 
inorginal import cost by the exchange 
rate. 

If the net discounted present value 
as expressed In (1) i$ non negative the 
project Wfill be socially profitable 
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An alternative way of expressing lodid 
profital>iUt>* is 
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Till' above multiperiod dynamic 
frami'work can l>i‘ reduced to a singlv 
period one by ussiimfng tliat costs tmd 
benefits appear os steady fixed flows. 
This implies that aiugle piriod profita¬ 
bility Icad.s to multiperiod profitability. 
The profitability criterion now becomes 
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4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

2.S 

2.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.5 

y* 


DRC 

36.5 

31.5 

26.5 

21.3 

1£.5 

,11.3 

6.5 

1.5 

0 9 

Bt 

1.095 

1.111 

1.132 

1.163 

1.212 

1.304 

1.538 

3.333 


Eti 

-0.123 

-0.143 

-0.169 

-0.209 

-0.273 

-0.391 

-0.692 

-3.0 


Ea. 

8.63 

8.57 

8.49 

8.37 

8.18 

7.83 

6.92 

0.0 


DRC 

19.0 

16.5 

14.0 

11.5 

9.0 

6.5 

4.0 

1.5 

(KS 

Et 

1.052 

1.0606 

1.071 

1.087 

1.111 

1.154 

1.25 

1.667 


Ea 

3.68 

3.64 

3.57 

3.48 

3.33 

3.08 

2.5 

0.0 


DRC 

13.2 

11.5 

9.8 

8.2 


4.8 

3.2 

1.3 

0,7 

Ec 

1.012 

1.014 

1.017 

1.02 . 

1.0^ 

1.0J5 , 

1.053 

1.111 


Em 

2.07 

2.03 

1.98 

1.91 

1.79 

1.60 

1.24 

0.030 

0.6 

DRC 

10.25 

9.0 

7.75 

6.5 

5.25 

4.0 

2.73 

1.5 

0.5 

DRC 

8.5 

7.5 

6.5 

5.5 

4.5 

3.5 

2.5 

1.5 


Table 2 : SEN*mviTY of DRC to <, 
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10 

20 
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10.00 

-1.25 

-.29 

-.125 

-.06'. 

.2 


5.00 

-l.o7 

-.33 

-.14 

-.07 

.3 


3.30 

-2.50 

-.40 

-.17 

-.08 

.4 


2.30 

-3.00 

-.30 

-.20 

-.09 

.6 


1.67 

5.00 

-1.00 

-.33 

-.14 

.7 


1.40 

2.50 

-2.00 

-.50 

-.20 


Inequality (4) statea that if tbe UHC 
<il pruduciDH one unit of foitign ex- 
uliange ia leaa then the shadow exchange 
rate the project Is socially proBtable. 

In addition, U the small cmintry 
assuniptiun is made then tbe export 
demand and import supply dastiefties 
are infinite. In this case the profitabi¬ 
lity crituriun becomes 

2 ftg Pf 

(5) --- -Sd 

Pr-S a„P- 

(5) is a shnplified version of the DRC 
criterion advocated by Bruno (1972) 
and used in IsraeL* Bruno states ‘X)ne 
advantage of using DRC in practice .., 
comes from tbe (act that in many pro- 
leota export proceeds or import savings 
loom large in the cemputations and 
often it is the exchange rate which is 
the most distorted price... Another 
advantage for intuitive exposition pur¬ 
poses comes from the fact that the 
DRC criterion is an explicit expression 
of the comparative cost principle in 
international trade.”* The DRC crite¬ 
rion has worked well in Israel where 
the labour market functions competi¬ 
tively and ihc cost of capital can lie 
approximated by Ita intematlaaal supply 
price. Hie most distorted price is the 


exchange rate for which its shadow 
equivalent it estimated. 

In our discussion of the me of the 
ex ante measure of DRC we have 
assumed that tbe factor prices were 
generated from a general equilibrium 
model In reality this ia rarely posiible 
and market prices for factors have 
lieen used instead. In Israel wbeie 
factor markets work r e aso si a b ly well, 
the ex ants use of DRC is Justified. 
However, in moet other de^oping 
countries labour and capital marfceta 
are very imperfect and there it no 
justification for using market prices of 
factora In evaluating si ante social pro. 
Gtabllity or export social coat, 

Kelkar’a cciticiim of DRC centres 
around the discussion above. His ad¬ 
vocacy of subatitoting the point input 
point output iHoductlon structure by a 
contlnuoat input ooDtlnuom output 
system, his luggettioa at replacing in¬ 
finite elsitlcttles by finite elastieitlea of 
export demand and hnport supply and 
tbs use of shadow prices instead of 
maiket prices ire leadlty , scented. 
What is pertinent, bowever, Is wfaelhei 
the ex post computations of DRCs to 
measure tbe soeisl cost of protection in 
India have been rendered useleis by 
the slmplificatfon re f eired to eariler. 

In the Indian context, qnanUtative 


latrictioos In tbe form of Impi 
licensing necessitates the oompaiii 
of domestic and import prices to p 
viifo the nominal implicit rate of p 
teotion which is defined aa the p 
centage differmice between damei 
and import pticei. The nominal i 
pllcit rate of protection is mus 
derived through two metiiods: (a) I 
reot price oompsTisona whenei 
possible and (b) assuming domes 
price at c I f price plus tariff plus p 
mlum where data on tariffs, ptemii 
and c i f are separately obtained. Kell 
argues that the import premia i 
highly volatile and their use to evs 
ate social coat baaed on data at a po 
of time is unjustified. 

The sensitivity of DRCs calculal 
on tlie basis of market prices to eiK 
in estimation of import premia a 
hence errors in tbe estimates of I 
implicit tariff rate must be analysi 
Consider tbe left hand side and i 
pression (5) evaluated at market pric 
The numerator can be written as 

f fifi IV = pf— pf 

where pf and pf are dome 
prices. Assuming Hmt pf — (1 +t^ 

and ri* = P*(l+t;) where ti a 
tj are the Implicit tariff rates, 1 
DRC can be written as 


(«) DRC= 


pr(i +f i)—^]8]iPi(i 4 
Pr- P? 


To simplify assume that g and 
represents the inqiUcit tariffs on fii 
output and Inteimedlate Inputs reipi 
tively and m is the share of Intermcdii 
inputs in gross outyut. Then 


(7) DRC^ 
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' 1.47 

0.22 

7.01 

0.30 

0.36 

1.26 

19.36 

1.16 

31.34 

12.66 

1.9 

0.14 

9.11 

3.82 

43.76 

3.30 

3.4J 

2.51 

1.64 

0.23 

2.36 

0.29 

0.43 

0.39 

23.00 

0.77 
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To ibow the leneltivtt]' at the DBC 
, to errora In eetfanating t, tj end m, 
. etniltlvity eleiticttlee have been deriv- 
' ed bnm C7) diet give the percentage 
change in the ealciilited DRC per iinit 
peroentege emc In eetimattng each 
parameter. The reaulta are gtven in 

tdationa 8, 9, and 10 vrhere E li the 
aeuttivlty elutldty of the IXIC to a 
one per cent (diaige In the nihaaibed 
parameter or variable. 

I ^ _ -m 1, 

, (9) E, = 

,,n.n -(l-<n)(l+tj)+(l4t-m-nit,) 

m 

DBC 

To evaluate theae resulta hypodietioal 
vatuea have been taken for the paia- 
meteii. Table 1 aoramariaea the reanlta 
of the aenaitivity analyaU. We find 
k that aa the bal^t of the Implicit tariff 
F and the DRC diminiah, Ej increaaet 
gradually. Approximately a one per 
cent error in eatknatlng the Inndtcic 
tariff on the final paoduat will be 
tranalated to a one per cent ertar in 
eatimatlng the DRC. The moat volatila 
elaadclty la with respect to in. Here 
when the share of intermediate input 
ia high, aay m" 0.0, the error in estl> 
mating m ia magni^ many tlmei 
over. However, when m dimlniabes, 
ipy m 0.7, Eb decieajet ttvldly. 

sensitivity of DBCa to enori fat 
bodi t and m aimultaneoualy ia high 
I fa certain vahtea of t and m. For ex- 
|r ampla, if m ~ 03 and t = 3JS but 
the valuet used are m0.0 end t — 
4.0, then a 123 per cent and 14 per 
cent overvaluation of m and t raapec- 
ttvely reinlt la a 1X1 par cent ovwa* 
Inathm of dm DBC On tha other hand 


If m = 03 and t = 23 bat the values 
used are m = 0.6 and t » 6.0, the 
20 per cent overvaluation of m and t 
result fa) a 41 per cent overvaluation 
of die DBC 

These reeults arc useful in the con¬ 
text of KeDcar'a twin critichm of using 
IMtCs calculated on the basis of vola. 
tile bnpaFt premia aud aggregation bias. 
The Import premia would influence t 
and the aggregation procedure would 
affect m. The irlevance of Kelkar’t 
oridcism would depend on the aotual 
magnitudes of m and t that are per¬ 
tinent to the Indian economy. 

In the 77 sector input output talde 
prepared by ISI for 10644)6, wv have 
the iolloadiig dutrihuBon; 10 sectors 
have m ^ 80, 21 jectoia have 70 S m 
S 79, 13 sectors have 60 £ m £ 09 
and the test have m less than 60. Thus 
we see from Table 1 that in tha Indian 
Cose, ithe magnitnde of errora in the 
eatfanation of DRQ, is likely to be m 
the lower region. 

The point we are maUng Is that 
though theoretically errora in the 
estimation of t and ni could be magni- 
field In calculating DRCs in the Indian 
case errors is the estimatios of implicit 
tariff rates arc unlikely to vitiate the 
DRC reauka. 

Katkor obfeets to tho nse of the mnall 
country aasumptinn and advocate.s the 
use of finite elasticities of demand for 
India's traditional cAiiort items. The 
sensitivity of the UHC to different 
values of export cliuticlty of demand 
can be asialyaed b\ oun^dering the 
elaaticity of demand of the IHIC with 
respect to the export elaaticity of 
demand. 



itenntwrtB pnifi^Tity 

p:(i a, pr(i + j^) 

be Don-oeflitive. Hierefort > L 
Cl6aily DBC riites os e ^ faEi. 

For shnpUcity consider a cue where 
the impart supply elasticity is infinite 
and m ij the shore of intermediate in¬ 
puts is gross output Then 


(12) E 


ei 


1 

1 _ «i (1 — m) 


Table 2 provides the MmitMty ol 
the DRC to ezpon elasticities of der 
mand. Except when ^ 1, 2 die 

aenaitivity of KtC to c is very low. 
To Judge ibe validity ol Kelkai's crltl. 
eixm of the bias involved in using ^le 
assumption of Infinite dastidty of de¬ 
mand we must examine the dgmand 
elaaticity facing aomc of India's tradi¬ 
tional espoits. 

As shown bv Linder (1967, p 158) 
tho elasticity or demand for a country's 
ejqporta of a given cnmmodtty depends 
on the elastiodty of world demand for 
the commodity and on the elasticity of 
the part of oompetliig sop- 
idiCTS. Let be the world demand 
elasticity, the supply elasticity of 
competing suppUa* and k the country's 
ihaie in the worid market Then 


03) «x 


«xe + 0 -k)y« 
k 


where ^ is the countrv's export dastL 
city of demand. If oompethig snpptien 
do not reduce thefr exports in reqioiue 
to a fall In prices, then the elasticity 
of demand for a country’s expoiti 
equals the world demand elasticity 
divided by the country’s share in the 
world market. In tbit context, it is 
instructive to consider India's share in 
the wOTid market for some primary 
commudities. 

Table 3 gives the percentage share 
of India in wo^ esports for some of 
India’s more important primary goods 
exports. Except for Pepper and Pimen¬ 
to, Tea, Croundnut Cake and Castor 
Oil, the shore of other goods in world 
exports is small, Assunihig the world 
elasticity of demand for these com¬ 
modities is one, the export demand 
elasticity fadng India would be greater 
than 2. FVnni Table 2, it is seen that 
even for these commodities the error 
in the DRC from assuming infinite ex¬ 
port elasticity of demand is likely to 
bf ^malL 

Thirdly, Kclkor has argued that since 
market prices have born used tO cal¬ 
culate ex post raCh, these cannot bi 
used to calculate soc^ coet of 
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in all round profpioss 


The giant Induatrial complaa that modem 
industry has become, ha* leVa wide IWd lot *p^ 
clallsstlon, research and dayelopment Bora* earw 
Its own vital niche and went on with It* ahwe ol 
research and development. In laet, more than"** 
share. Result: boron product* are now serving 
varied applications In Industries a* diverse a* glass 
and leathar, wire drawing and Umber, drug*, and 
cosmatlcs. 


But that’s only half the story. InlarnaUonally- 
hnown ’20 mule team' boron productb are making 
very big dlBerenc** to crop yield and guallty In 
agrwultur*. CorrecUng boron dendency In a wide 
variety ol crop*. Result: bumpar crops all ow. 
No wonder, Borax haa become a symbol of quality 
and reliability guaranteed through year* of raMprch 
and development. 

Write to u* tor further InformdUon, 


BORAX MORARJI UMtTED 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Ambamath (C. RIy.), DIsl Thane 
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.) V rtftig to other values adoed 

j) fathedrinima^ TTHimifacturing8ectogsft,*»0.5, inallotbericctofs 
.0 tfTnfin to tbeocm‘inditioaMlitta$ 

6 T refers to the traditloaal items 
•) SNOnfen to the eogioeeriDg foods 
wee .* S/atibt, 1974 

3rt eubetitQtkm S|r export promo* or export promotion. Welfare costs of 
• As poiated out ^barllcr the rCnge iiniwrt sulwtltutjxin or ej^rt proiiio- 
DB^la la important in evaluating turn can he redui*<‘d by 'eliminating 

Social cOst of Import suhrti^itlon those M.*cCors at the extrcine upper 


spectrum of tia^ (li^itioas lesok- 
ing in iiij^ DRCt. The sensitivity of 
ranking and disporsiott of I^Qi to 
different ossumptionjt of shadow prices 
is impartant. In this context Staelln,*8 
study (1974) of the URCs of India’s 
exports is rdevant. Table 4 reproduces 
his main results. 

Stadin first assumes mailet i>rices 
to l)c shadow prices (P^ ■ ' 1, I, 
Py 1 . The DRCs ao estimated are 
given in column 1 which refiocts the 
wide range. The median for tradi¬ 
tional items (oim starred) is 7«S5p 
mg) for non-traililional items (starred) 
and 21.42 for engineering goods whid 
consist of non-electrical e^iulpraentp 
electrical equipment, metal paroduota 
and transportation e<ioipmcnt. While 
the ratio of media 1>RC of non tradi* 
tkmal to traditiunal b 1.6, the ratio 
between tho maxiinmn ami minimum 
DRCs is 5.6. 

The sensitivity of &ese results to 
various shadow price assumptions was 
then tested. Sincx^ laboitr is felt to be 
overvalued and eapiul undervalued, 
Pj, = 0.5 and = 1J5 were tried. 
In addition was sot at 0.5 to reflect 
low social cost of excess profits and 
rents earned In protected maiicets. 
Column 4 shows that rankings were 
almost unchanged and the rank cor¬ 
relation between columns (1) and (3) is 
0.96. The L>RC fur traditional items 
is 3.88, 6.89 for non-traditioual and 
11.68 for csginet‘ring goods. The ratio 
of median DKC uf uon-traditional to 
traditional is 1.8 wliiJe the ratio of 
maximum to minimum URC is 6.1. 

To take account the possibility 
diat u’agcs are ntore inflated in non 
traditfonal than in the traditional 
sectors, was tlico set at 0.5 for 
oianufactiiring and noining and 1 for 
the other si'ctors. Now the mediaa 
DKC is 4.78 fur the traditional sectors, 
6.92 for the nun-traditional ones and 
11.73 for the engineering goods while 
the ratio of median DHC of non tradi¬ 
tional to traditional sectors is 1.4, thst 
betu'een the maximum and the ininl- 
inura DHC is 4.6. The rank correlation 
between adumns (1) and (5) is 0.64. 
The changes occur primarily in 
the middle tertile and of the eleven 
non traditional sectors in the bottoin 
tertile, ten remain there. 

Staelin's results indicate that while 
absulate magnitiKlcs of DKCs are 
sensitive alternative assumptiuQs of 
shadow prices, the range .ind ranking 
uf DKCs renuin rtlativel> wuaSected. 
Since these Utter aspects are so tfudal 
fur evaluating Mxial lUsts. the ex^iost 
DKQi calculated for India do have 
value in ident{f>i]ig the cost nfftrittf 





wctoti and pmridlBg tridilWW wlwil rtlwti ii tfi ig fa)fe CqiC-' NfcB iii BI #; 
m«T»rtm Tn «(port pTOnuiCloB dbrK 
(bould be focuied.' 



CoMcuraHN 

Kelkar'e meiu ciitlcinu ot tbe DRC 
celterioii <tem from the Area |impU- 
[yhig ueumptiuiu made In deriving it 
(mm the net discounted present value 
criterion. Lack of data and the cost of 
generating iarge, dynamic country 
wide general equilibrium models lead 
to the widespread use u( the three 
slmtdifying assumptions in calculating 
export UUCs. Though at a theoretical 
level 1 would agree with Kdlcar for 
tbe use of mure elaborate technlquea 
in evaluating the social oust of trade 
policy, it is difficult to conclude that 
the existing studies of evaluation of 
foreign trade policy in India indicate 
that the right choice of industries have 
been madu in keeping with India's 
long run comparative advantage. In 
this note it has been shown that tbe 
ttiree simplifyiog assumpttona leading 
to the use of one point import premia, 
infinite elasticity of export demand and 
import supply and the use of market 
rather than shadow prices ore unlikely 
to influence tbe magnttude, ranking 
arid range of ex>pust UBCTs calculated 
to greatly at to vitiate the results. 
Ihen it becomes abundently clear that 
the wide range of URCs between tra¬ 
ditional and non-tradidonal indicates 
that social cost could be reduced by 


dally in tbe dnginearing aeclbr-' lo 
this eonteDt Eaflsu'k sigudwat that 
tbe vcctacnlar growth of unglnnselng 
gDods exports nulllfiea the srfihmaat 
that Indli has little or no o ouipara tt v e 
advaidage in these Itema is a non¬ 
starter because given a high enough 
subsidy a country can export any good. 
In addition, while engineering goods 
industries as a breed aggregative sec¬ 
tor taken from an Inpat output matrix 
may be uneconomic, engineering goods 
In a disaggregated micro-economic 
may be profitable. It is to discriminBte 
the economic from the noo-ecorgiitue 
units wAhin a sector that theM dis¬ 
aggregated studies using DRCs could 
prove useful. To conclude, more rather 
than fewer studies of the type criti¬ 
cised by Kelkar are needed to dstnr- 
mine India’e long run comparative 
advantage. 

Nateg 

1 The implicit assum^ion here is 
that intermediate inpute are all 
imported and they lace an up¬ 
ward slo^g im^drt supply curve. 

2 It is simplified in tbe sense that 
we have not allowed fur non traded 
intermediates immts by isaum- 
ing all goods, to W trad^le. 

3 Bruno (1972) ^ 21. 

4 tCelkar hightlplts the Importance 
of die discrepancy lietween capital 
output ratios calculated on the 
basis of full and under utilised 
capacity. He argues that DRO 


gion e^dn.ift ■_ __ 

capacity exista wtf ugpsvael^. hlH 
the OnCh. On this aowaiW thee 
Doints need to be wMed. Ittnt 
ne esrisMtee of DBCs fat Inm 
cited by Kdkai ate ca k aila t e f 
through Ae itneimediate iniin 
output matrix where isflas addA 
oomea sot as a rcaidual which an 
ones to' the primary factors d 
production. Here the pAnare fac 
tor input co-efficients (sii) dd no 
appear in the numeiatac of A 
DHC fonnda. Secondly, if Ai 
primary factor input co-efilcient 
together wiA the ehadow pgdoe 
of factor rentals are uMd to eett 
mate the DSCb. Aan iqidetutUlBa 
Uon of capacity in a aeotor wil 
be reflected A the capital lentn 
of that lector. 
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Late 


THE Easerre Bank ot loAa has aanounced certain additional credit poiicy 
neaaurta "in the context of the present price eltuation where the index 
number ot wholesale prices has shown a sharp rise of IS per cent dutUif the 
live months ended foly 1979". After the Charan Singh government was 
installed in power, there was a general expectation that the new government 
would raiu the Bank rate by two percentage points to II per cent. It was 
even believed that this increase would be announced at the Reserve Bank 
Governor's mci-iing with bankers fixed for August 23. in the meantime, 
Charan Singh submitted his resignation on August 20 and the move to raise 
interest rates, lu which the Reserve Bank was opposed in any case, was given 
up. The credit policy measure announced last week thus represent an 
alternative approach to restraining the expansion of money supply. The 
timing of their .mnouncement is significant not only in the context of the 
price situation but also in that of the political situation with corapenies 
seeking to divert funds to finance political parties and groups in the forth¬ 
coming election tu the Lok Sabha. 

The price situation has been rapidly deteriorating for the last six 
months. In a sense, the pressure on prices had begun even before the pre¬ 
sentation of builgei at the end of February. This was particularly true of the 
prices of manufactured goods for which bank credit may be uid to have 
greater relevance. In the 12 months prior to the budget, between February 
25, 1978 and February 24, 1979, while the all commodities index of wholesale 
prices (1970-71 = 100) had risen by just 1.9 per cent from 181.0 to 184.5, the 
index for manufactured products had gone up by 4 per cent. Even this did 
not adequately refiecr the actual rise in prices of manufactured goods, since 
the rise in the index for the group as a whole was significantly dampened Iw 
the stability in the prices of the 'manufactured food products' sub-group. For 
a number of manufactured products, the price increases during the period 
ranged from 10 per cent to 30 per cent. In fact, the monetary authorities 
had enough warning about the price rtM in the manufacturing sector, which 
accounts tor a disproportionate share of bank credit. 

The sectoral price pressures have by now got completely generalised. The 
general index of wholesale prices which was I84J5 on February 24 had shot 
up to 215 on August 4, showing a rise of 16 per cent in just five nwathi 
(again,sl a rise of 4 per cent in the corresponding period of last year). Ansong 
the maior groups, 'primary articles’ rose by 16.2 per cent and, within the 
group, 'food arlid<-,s' by 15.1 per cent and 'non-food articles' by 11 per cent. 
It is significant that even foodgrains prices have shown an increase of 7.1 per 
cent aud. among them, prices of cereals of 7.5 per cent. The price index for 
pulses has reached the phenomenal levi-J of 245. The indexes for ‘fruits and 
vegetables’, milk and milk products' and other 'food articles’ like Ira and 
coifee too have registered large increases and the price index for ‘oilseeds’ 
has gone up by 10-6 per cent There have been equally sharp increases in 
prices in the manufactured goods category. The index for ‘manufactured 
products' has gom- up by 14.7 per cent and. within the group, that for ‘food 
products' has risen by 43.2 per cent: the index for 'sugar, kbandsan and gur’ 
has gone up by 66.5 per cent and that for 'edible oils' by 29.7 per cent. A 
number of oUvr nianufaelured products have shown price increases ranging 
from 4 per cent to 15 per cent — on top of similar increases recorded in the 


preceding one year period. 

It can be a.s.scrted that the pressure on commodity prices this 
lioveloped despite the comfortable supply situation in regard to indtviduJd 
commodities, whether foodgrains, or edible oils, or sugar. Evm id t*W«i ® 
manufactured products' it cannot be said that supplies have ^ 
inadequate in relaiion to genuine demand. In the current infiation, therefore, 
the speculative elc-menta have played an unusually large role and easy avaita- 
bility*^ commercial bank credit has contributed signthcantly to specutation 
bv traders merchants and manufadurers alike. 

In the financial yc8r,197g-79 money supply (M.) was allowed to expa^ 
hv Rs 3 454 crores (or 18.8 per centl compared to an expansion of Ri 2.356 
crores (or 14.7 per cent) in 1977-78. Among the important sourcM of change 
in M both net bank credit to government and net foreign exchange assets 
of banktng sector made sixeably lower contribution “ 

the previous year. Net bank credit to government .xpanded by Rs 1.9» 
cror« (or by 14.3 per cent) against Rs 2.213 crores (or ^ 

1977-78 and net foreign exchange assets by Rs 974 crorra against Rt l.W 
crores. On the other hand, bank credit to commercial lector roaa ■*.. 




Rs 4,120 erorti (19,4 ftt enm 
Ri 2477 croTM (12,6.pm ccot). Non¬ 
food bank credit alone loaa by 
Ri 2,610 croret (204 per cent) in 1978- 
79 against Rs 1,583 crores (134 per 
cent) in 1977-78. 

Monetary expansion has been even 
more rapid in the current financial 
year so far. Money supply has expan¬ 
ded by Rs 1.111 crores (5.1 i)cr cent) 
between March 30 and August 3, 
iigaiast Hs (132 croies (3.4 per cent) 
during the comparable period last year. 
While bank credit to government has 
been sizeably higher — Rs 1,822 crores 
against Rs 734 crores last year — there 
also has been a sharp rise in credit to 
the commercial sr'ctor — Rs 1,510 
crores against Rs 680 crores. Non¬ 
food bank credit has expanded by 
Rs 950 crores as against practically no 
increase in the comparable period last 
year. Though a part of the increase 
this year is statical, being attributaUe 
to the inclusion of a portion of iiarticl- 
nation certificates, the increase in com¬ 
mercial bank credit for purposes other 
than public food procurement has been 
substantially higher than in the previ¬ 
ous year. 
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restrict'advahees to traUart and moim- 
factores, dean advances, and advances 
^nst sensitive commoditlas and also, 
against shares. However, the tians- 
misaioa mechanism whereby these 
macro level or aggregative policies 
impinge on the operational dedaions 
of eooinercial banks in relation to in¬ 
dividual borrowers is virtually non¬ 
existent. On the other hand, the Re¬ 
serve Bank’s own Credit Authorisation 
Scheme has been operated in a liberal 
fashion, encouraging banks to sanction 
more liberal limits to their larger 
borrowers. The prevailing interest rate 
structure similarly favours the use of 
borrowed funds, particularly (or finan¬ 
cing inventories in an inflationary 
situation. The instrument of raising 
margin requirements has also not been 
used to curb the utilisation of credit 
limits. In the past two years, there¬ 
fore, banks have been very liberal in 
sanctioning larger limits and permit¬ 
ting their utilisation. 

The measures announced by the Re¬ 
serve Bank last week have to be 
viewed against this background. The 
measures are: 


The credit expansion this year 
stands out even more against the back¬ 
ground of the slowing down of the 
growth of production. 1'he rise in 
industrial output in 1978-79 was 7.6 
per cent. In the first two months of 
the current financial year, the monthly 
average of the index number of indus¬ 
trial production was 1464 compared 
with 146 in the corresponding period 
last year. Further, because of a num¬ 
ber of tax concessions, the corporate 
sector's internal resource generation 
has distinctly improved. It has been 
suggested that larger imports may have 
resulted in larger credit drawals, but 
since the economy does not seem to be 
operating at a significantly higher level 
of production and investment, the 
larger imports reflecr mainly substitu¬ 
tion of domestic materials and pro¬ 
ducts. All told, therefore, there Is 
little iustification for the very large 
credit expansion that has taken place 
in the current year so far. 

The steps taken so far by the Re¬ 
serve Bank to check monetary expan¬ 
sion have been ineffective. These steps 
have included the raising of the SLR 
by one per cent to 34 per cent. Im¬ 
posing penalty on refinance for short¬ 
falls in liquidity ratios and refusing 
refinance to banks in default, imposing 
liquidity ratios in respect of participa¬ 
tion certificates issued by banks, 
strengthening of selective credit con¬ 
trols, stricter control on refinance foci- 


(i) reduction in the extent of re¬ 
finance available in respect of 
food from 50 per cent to 30 per 
cent of the increase in food credit 
over the level of Rs 2,000 crores; 

(ii) restraining the use of participation 
certificates to the level obtaining 
in luly 1979 or lower as the case 
may be; and 

(iii) restricting the effective drawing 
power of parties enioying aggre¬ 
gate credit limits of Rs 25 lakhs 
and above to 80 per cent of the 
peak levels of actual utilisation of 
cosh credit and inland bills limits 
during the two year period ended 
June 1979. 

The last of the measures amounts to 
admission on the part of the Reserve 
Bank that the credit limits sanctioned 
by commercial banks for the benefit of 
their larger borrowers have been ex¬ 
cessive and that the utilisation of these 
limits needs to be restricted. How¬ 
ever, it should not be impossible for 
the bigger bonowers to get round the 
measure, especially if the banks con¬ 
nive with them. One device might be 
to open new current accounts and 
credit cash inflows into the new 
current accounts rather than to the 
existing cash credit accounts. That 
apart, the credit limits granted and 
their utilisation in the past two years 
have themselves been so generous that 
the Reserve Bank’s latest meuures 
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WHUiS there ai« no signs o( ebsde 
raent al coenmunal violence fat thi 
country — tbo '' lituation in Attgtii 
continues to 'b« abnonnalg uid Utsi 
month there were rtoig in Jaimhetftm 
(Harljan-MuilJin)a Lucknow (SbUi^u 
nni), Falocode (Mahadavl MuiUni’ 
Counc](*r), Mattu (Hindu-Muslim) anc 
Thanjavur (Brehman-non-Brabmin) — 
the Minorities Cbmmistlun, entruatec 
with the task of inquiring into and re 
porting on the various disri^Uitles tlu 
iiiiDurity communities suffer from, hai 
i>ecoino u auliject uf contruveriy. Th< 
Dtembers of the Commission havi 
taken exception to the Curamiuiot 
chairman’s remarks that RSS element 
were l)ehiiul the recent, and continuing 
inc'it]et)t,s of t-onununal violence ii 
Aligarh and Jamshedpur; they havi 
alNi) disagreed with their chainhan'i 
suggestion that the Desai guvermnen 
was 'insincere’ towards the minorities 

Ever since 5t came into existence ii 
Kehniary 1978» the Minorities Com 
mission seems to liave been bedevillec 
hy one kind of problem or another 
Within days of its appoinunenb tbi 
first chairman resigned. Then, then 
was much heartburning over the vari 
oujf futilities made available to thi 
CoininiisiOD or, rather, over the lad 
of them — as also over the precise 
ranking of the Commission in th< 
bureaucratic hierarchy. In the midi 
uf all this, itx murr serious disabilitie 
received less attention. The Gommis 
Sion was appointed by an executivt 
order, and not following a specific Con 
Ktkutional amendment providing fb 
the aniiing into lieing of such a Com 
mission; the observations and recom 
mendations uf the Commission were t 
be merely submitted to the President 
with no ussiuuncc that they woub 
actually I)e implemented: the Gommii 
slon was overburdened with chugei 
by having ^the officer appoint^ a 
special officer in terms pf Article 35) 
(B) uf the Constitution” function a 
the Secretary of the Commission, tha 
effectively merging the office of th 
Commissioner for Linguistic Minoritle 
into the new Minorities Conaminton. 

In the lA months it has been u 
existence, it cannot he said that th 
Commlision has not had work' to dc 
certainly, fanatice - of every descripUcr 
have kept the Gommltsioa busy. Apai 
from its annua) report, the Commlsslo 
is reported to have suhinitted to th 
government reports on three incident 
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u iMne of caacctn to the 
1 ’minority, Bnt Its foimtl flnd- 
n two of die three incldenti of 
mel violence — the rioti In 
\ and Jemdiedpiir — apparently 
nm the opiniona being e r prea i ed 
} chaiiinan of the Oommiiaion; 
e recommendation that the AMU 
itarrd aa an inetituriun eatabHih- 
the Mualima of India hu been 
d by the government. 

- not itrange that a controve n y 
-iaen over dm role of the BSS/ 
iangh in the comiminal riots In 
b and Jemihedpur. The official 
baa apparently not specifically 
!d these organiaations. But the 
that it has always been difficult 
ablish the culpability of Hindu 
luslim communal organisations in 
immnnal riot, since these organl- 
I, well versed in the art of 
ling such violence, always take 
) ensure that no actual evidence 
h involvement will lie available, 
ow, only in the Bhiwandi riots 
/ 1970 ^ the Involvement of the 
leen plainly established hy a 
I Commission, though it is un- 
tfaat that organi.sation has not 
nvolved in other such inddrnts 
It came Into eslstence. 
most serious infirmity of the 
ission is its lack of actual pow- 
cannot summon witnesses; its 
observations and recommenda- 
leed not be placed before POrlia- 
-only the annuo] report, with a 
andum outlining the action taken 
recommeodatioas and csplalning 
asona for non-acceptance of te- 
ndationa, if any, in so far as it 
to the Centnd government, is 
rlaoed before Parliament; and the 
aendations are certainly not 
tory. Of course, as part of the 
ling game of one-upmanship in 
g to appear as the greater and 
ellable friend of the sninorltlea 
which game, the very appoint- 
if the Canunlislon seems to have 
tie step — a promise too was 
by the Desai government that 
inorltlcf .Commission, along with 
loied Commlsskm for Scdieduled 
and Scheduled Tribes, would be. 
ed ‘constitutional status’ with 
lalng of the 46th Constitutional 
ment Bill. How. that hill was 
oed in Parilament more than a 
go, and how it was lahotaged 
government itself when it came 
voting in May this year, is now 
. Any future strengthening of 
noritiea Commiasion seems to he 
' rdoted to the way in which 
Ing paitiet perceive thetr tacH- 
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WWa dUni-ou the' oabiinita; and 
.given die fact that these perceived 
needs and hoped for adwitagn ai« 
thcnuelvea not clear — and With the 
elections round the corner, snbiect to 
constant revision -- there is little 
proqicct of any actual strengthening of 
the Commissloo. 
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IT ha« taken less than six months for 
the govornment’s niuch-^aunted de> 
fences agidnat inflation to crumble 
pathetically. The luhstantial foreigif^ ex¬ 
change reserves and the pohikr distri¬ 
bution system ^ere believed to be de¬ 
pendable bulwarks against rise In prices, 
partictilarly prices of essential cumino- 
ditles. flow both these mppoaed prt^ 
have proved to be bniken reeds in the 
face of a dctermir>od attempt by busi¬ 
nessmen to fig up prire.s Is weB brought 
out by the case of edible oil. 

In a matter of just five months, be¬ 
tween March and August the whole, 
sale prices of groundnut of!^ fay far the 
most important of the people's cooking 
oils, went up by iwarly 60 per cent, 
from Bs 7.100 per tonne to Rs 11.180. 
What b equally remarkable is that tbb 
price ri.se canitot be explained by re¬ 
ference to the availability edible oil, 
from dntncstic production and through 
imports. The supply of oil from indi¬ 
genous sources in the current year has 
lieen officially estimated at 2.8 mn 
tonnes and total requirements, including 
those of the vannspati industry, have 
been generously placed at mn too- 
nes, thus calling for imports of 0.8 mn 
tonnes. Tliis is substantially lower than 
last year's level of imports. In Decem¬ 
ber last the government decided to 
carulise impoit of edible oil through 
the State Trading Corporation and, ac¬ 
cording to a statement the then 
Union Minister of Commerce, Mohan 
Dharia, In July, the STC had already 
contracted for import of 1 mn tonnes of 
oil as asaiast the estimated require¬ 
ment of imports of 0.8 mn tonnes. 

The private trade in edible oil has 
blamed the STC and the governments 
decision to canalise oil imports through 
it for the rise in priirs. 1711$ is patently 
dishonest, because in 1977, when oil 
was allow'ed to l>e imported on Oi>en 
General Licence large rtfioers and 
traders had sat tight on their im- 
jjort licences, delilHTutely created a 
shortage and brought about a sharp rise 
in prices. II had been official^ disclojied 
^at as against licences iatued for im¬ 
port of oil pf the value of Ra 550 crores 
actual -toiporti were at the mast of the 


order of Rs 200 crores, A study cim- 
ducted on behalf of the government by 
the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tratum had found that, in terms of value, 
nearly 80 per cent of the licences bad 
been cornered by n handful of big 
traders and hod com^ tn the conclusion 
that reliance on private trade for im¬ 
ports lud been “misplaced". 

However, If liberal issue of import 
licences to big traders dkl not check 
the riso in ediUr oil prices in 1977, the 
canalisation of imports through the STC 
has been equally a failure lii 1979. 
This shows once agaiu that more often 
than not burcaucntic intervention is no 
answer to the depredations of private 
trade and industry. In ilv present in¬ 
stance, while the STC may be able to 
import the oil^ it does not have access 
to a distribution network through which 
it can supply the imported oil to con¬ 
sumers. In fact, tho recent experience 
with edible oil has once again exposed 
the ineffectiveness, even the non-exis¬ 
tence, of the so-called public distribution 
system — the paper .statistics of the 
niimlrer of fair price shops all over the 
country arxl the sl 2 e of the population 
covered by them notwithstanding. In 
the circumstances, the STC has perforce 
to .sell the imported oil to private refi¬ 
ners and traders. Ibis it has been doing 
at prices which are very much Irelow 
the prevaihng market prices in the hope 
of thereby influencing ibt* latter. Kot 
surprisingly, the hope ha.s not been ful¬ 
fill^; lAstead the traders have bought 
oils from the STC at attractive prices 
but carefully regulated their relca-se in¬ 
to the market as tn krej) market 
prices high and rising. The ability of 
industry and trade to do thh has re¬ 
cently been confirmed In regard to 
sugar a.s While the government 

has been increasing the monthlv sugar 
qiHita in order to arrest the rise in sugar 
prices, the sugar mills and traders have 
seen to it that the quantities which 
actually flow into the m.'irket are so re¬ 
st ricted as to sustain the upward pres¬ 
sure on prices. 

ClearK, rs In sugar «o in edible otL 
a substantial part of available supplies 
is being deliberately withheld from the 
market. And the Central ami state gov- 
emmemU have })een exmtent to stand 
by. In 1977, when oil traders who hod 
cornered import licences had starvetl 
the country' of edible, oil l>y delibera¬ 
tely refraining from importing, the gox- 
ernment had pleaded before Parliament 
that a CBI investigation had aBegcdly 
found that “no offence had been com¬ 
mitted under the law" hy the default¬ 
ing importers. That wu the last that 
was heard of that parricolar caper of 
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the large oil tradera. In the present in¬ 
stance, limits have been prescribed on 
the stocks of edible oil and oilseeds 
tlmmgh u Storage Control Order issued 
under the Essential Commodities Act. 
But, over the months as edible oil 
prices have soared, none of the state 
governments has sought to enforce the 
Order, no hoarded stocks have been 
seized, no guilty trader punished. And 
if in the coming weeks there are signs 
of Isolnted efforts in these directions in 
some of the states, one may be sure 
that the objective will be not so much 
to bring down prices as to make the 
traders part with a small part of their 
large profits to finance the respective 
ruling partiei for the coming elections. 

Andhra Pradaab 
Police Bulld-Up 


A Correspondent writes: 

THE reported decision of the Andhra 
Pradesh government to create a new 
post of a Deputy Inspector General of 
Police with Karimnagar and Adilabad 
districts exclusively as his range comes 
Is a culmination of the rapidly mount¬ 
ing deployment of the police force in 
this rCKion (liiriiiR the lust one year. 

In Adilabad district the rumblings 
of feeble tribal organisations in Asifa- 
liad, Lakshettip<‘t and Sirpur talukas 
coupled with attempts to form new 
trade unions, with Marxist-Leninist 
leanings, among the coal-miners have 
resulted in immediate repression, In 
large tracts of the coal-belt, the work¬ 
ers are suppressed by the three-party 
alliance of colliery officials, leaders of 
the established trade unions and labour 
contractors. This is a region marked 
by extreme backwardness, with 15 per 
cent of the population comprising 
tribals and forests accounting for 43 
per cent of the geographical area. The 
rulers apparently consider the district 
as too sensitive an area for any grass¬ 
roots level organisation to be allowed 
tn come up and survive. Already 
Adilabad district has six deputy 
superintendents of police and two 
S"perintendents, the largest number 
for any district in the Aate. 

In Karimnagar district, the Mihadev- 
pur area of the Manthani taluka had 
I>een initiRed as a 'distuibed area' ten 
years ago. It remains so even today 
and In the meantime two more talukas, 
Sirsilla and Jagtial, were also declar 
ed 'disturbed areas' in October last, 
making one-third ol the district 'dis¬ 
turbed' and affecting over 600,000 


people. Besides, in the last one year, 
police camps have been set up tn 31 
villages in this district alone. The 
police force involved in all these opera¬ 
tions belongs to the Andhra Special 
Armed Police, a state-wide force of 
about 7,000 men. 

It is as part of this whole build-up 
that the police force in the two dis¬ 
tricts has been brought under a new 
range. This is an ominous dcvelop- 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


NOW it is the turn of feudal tyrants 
til wreak private vciigeaiicc agalns 
their politico] adversaries In oper 
daylight nnd yet go reot-free. 'En 
counters' have yielded plnCT ti 
murders, pure and simple. 

Govinda Reddy, to whose name the 
people had out ol respect prefixed 
the word 'Communist', was done to 
death in an obscure village of Chitioor 
ihxtricl ill Andbia Pradesh Op June 3Cl 
Ills is an unbroken lyeord of dauntless 
courage and dedicated service to the 
communist movemeni for about three 
decades. He had been an accused in 
the Tirupati conspiracy case, along 
with others including members of the 
Revolutionary Writers Association. He 
had been subjected to a very severe 
beating in a murderous attempt in 
1975 by the feudal elements who had 
then handed him over to the police 
and the hitter had brought him to 
the district jail, Ncllore. under DIR. 
He was then on the verge of death. 
It was at our insistence, as detenus, 
that he was taken to hospital and 
brought back to life. 

Now, the son of a local tyrant has 
managed to get rid ol Govinda Reddy 
to avenge the death of his father at 
the hands of 'Naxalites' years back. 
He saw the old comrade trekking his 
way to a village alone with a bagful 
Ilf eopie.i of the CPI(ML)'a Kranti 
und Srifana. He sped hack on his 
motorcycle cniy to return with his 
hirelings — and a frucsonie murder 
was perpetruted. 

The police have not yet evinced 
any interest in investigating, or even 
recording, this open murder, Chandra, 
one of our erstwhile co-detenus, 
went to the police with this demand. 
But the police are excusing them¬ 
selves on the plea of lack of eye¬ 
witness reports. Though the People 


ment for th« people of the region. Bnt 
more ominous is the feot that neffhet 
democratic seetiaos outside the stgte 
assembly nor tbe oppoaitlon pertiec 
and members in the assembly seem to 
be aware of tbe implications of tbe 
sinister ctmeentration of police in 
these two districts. This is among the 
most tragic aspects of the grim drima 
tbat is being staged, once again, In 
Andhra. 


saw the whole thing themselves, there 
is none tn the erea who can dare to 
depose against the murderers. Where 
law pleads inability In this manner, 
surely justice is as good as dead. 

K V Ramaha Rman 

Secretary, 

Revolutionary Writers Association, 
Kavali. 
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Continuing Contorship 

FURTHER to yOur comment on the 
above subject (EPW, July 14), your 
rrnders might he interested in the 
followiog facts. 

A fairly Urge quantity of my import 
was seired by the Calcutta Customs in 
late 1H78 and I have challenged the 
same. The High Court of Karnataka 
accepted my nrit on June 2, 197B and 
notices have gone to the Coitoms 
aiitliorities. I expect the case to he 
heard sliortly. ft is good that 'October 
Rooks' has also challenged such 
seizures. 

In early 1974, a Kannada translation 
of Mao’s Red Book wu about to be 
released here. All the copies were 
seized from the press by the police 
under the plea that the book “will 
promote ill-feeling among the commu¬ 
nities in India’’. Thia was fought and 
the High Court of Karnstaka heard the 
cose in February 1976 at the height of 
the Emergency. My writ which I 
argued in peraon was accepted and the 
High Court quashed the seizure order. 

Ir is absolutely necesaery to file the 
maximum number of writs and get as 
many iiooks as possible released before 
the revised and enlarged version of 
the Emergency fails on our beads. 

U R Ksuhna MtnrrBT 
Proprietor, Peoples Book Hodm, 
Jaganroohan Palace Road, 

Mysore.{S70 0D1. 
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The Mid-Term Poll 

Rfiih Xhapar 


'HEBEi little point in dwelUag on 
le tepee* or ‘‘conepincie*" of.the Pro- 
drftt, or on tiie sfaxlei o{ loyitetiow 
'entrlc link* between CSietia Singh 
nd Sanjivn Reddy, or on the vitiiting 
ntagonian* (dating from 19601) be* 
ween the RaebtrafMtl and the U^ian 
:adci of the Janata patty or on the 
alidity of the impeachment demand, 
he truth ia that, willy-nilly, we have 
«en puihed into a mid-term poll and 
•e have been aaddled with a reghna 
ihkh baa no paiiiamentary aanctton. 
11 the publiciaed fubtledea of the 
□dian mind have produced a familiar, 
npaiatable khichri — and the wordy 
irciuulocution in the preaa cannot 
over it. 

When the atmy of theae daya ia 
ritten without the anger and tenalon 
f the current ooofivntation, it will be 
teed that Preaident Sanjiva Heddy 
la duty bound to invite Jagjlvan Ram 
■I test his itrength in the Lolc Sabha 
- if only to exhaust the oonatitutional 
iroceaa and to defuse the situation for 
‘le balding of the mid-term poll. The 
'teaident'i argnmenta aJbuut “nearly 
ir the parties wanting a dissolution 
f Parliament, and his desire to end 
te floor-ctoaslng and borse-tradlng, 
0 not negative the demand for a aea- 
ion of Parliament to teat Jagtivao 
lam’s claim and to elect a leader for 
caretaker govemment, Thia could 
ave been done with eoie and dignity. 
Politically, devite the noises to tto 
ontrary, the Janata party has got it- 
.If an excellent election theme. AQ it* 
■pset, and the controveraiee over the role 
f the Jana San^/HSS, will be forgot- 
m ae the impieseion gathers througout 
ie country that die upper caste estab- 
sfament prevented a Harljan fitnn be- 
miing prime minister. Indira Gandhi, 
nrful that she is about to hne her 
arijans, is busy snntding the mei- 
>ge that die woidd ceetainly accept 
agjivan Ram ea interim prime mtniitar. 
ft arc expected to fotgn her duplicity 
n Chann Singh, and the synical at- 
rnipt to make bar aiqipoit dcfpendent 
n the diamption cf Ae jndiclal pro- 
ess against her and her ion. As wiA 
heran Singh, so with JagJivan Ram. 
The Jsndta party has been quick to 
mAdi its election ctiiipalgn wiA e 
xetiag in Ae Capital whidi A lixe 
ud spiriti wai renunlenrmt of the 1977 
ililcs and anrpsiaiiitfy ao for many, 
oadderfaig the extensive urban brain¬ 


washing that naive pollsters have been 
doing on the popolsrity of various poli¬ 
tical contenders (Indira Gandhi always 
tops the lists In all the senile tettsl). 
Of course, the Janata party will need 
to work overtime to teaaaure the voter 
that it means business Ah time and 
will not compronine wiA the autho¬ 
ritarian forces represented by Indira 
Gandhi and her son. The recent acti¬ 
vities of Jagjivan Korn end Chandra¬ 
sekhar cannot be described ai princi¬ 
pled by any stretch uf the imagination. 

’The condition of the Charan Singhs, 
Swaran Singhs and Karan Slnghi ia 
not to be envied. All over the country- 
except perlmps in the Jat atrongholds, 
they are seen as usutpen. Already, 
the official Oongress party is caught up 
in divisive cogititiun about relevant 
alignments. The BLU adventurers and 
the tboroughly confused Socialist party 
meiubeni will loon find themselves in 
the same whirpool as it becomes clearer 
that in the Hindi-speaking belt in the 
NorA, the main contest is likdy to 
continue as between a united Janata 
party and the CongreHs (I). We may 
well see the erosion of the soHsalled 
Janata (S) — Aat it. if the peasants do 
not feel the need for a separate parly. 
Significantly, “safe .seats” are being 
■(ranged for Charan Singh and Raj 
Norain. So much for these government 
topplen. 

At this moment of writing, Ae im¬ 
pression is general that the niid-temv 
poll will do little to change Ae exist¬ 
ing picture of politicsl dharrey. Some 
matginBi Alft in strengAs v^ take 
place, but the regional strongholds of 


phase of continental parties seems to 
have ended. Coalitioos are here to ttay. 
We can only hope that they will to 
stable and meaningful, if political 
leadership has been cau^ unprepared, 
it can still recover from the shodc by 
building intelligent bases of co-<qiera- 
tion between parties in Ae mid-term 
poll to facilitate the putting together 
of ruling coalitions. 

However, the revulsion against poli¬ 
tical parties and what they have done 
to the constitutional prtKesi is eo 
visilile that one wonders what the ndd- 
term poll will do to many “reputa¬ 
tions’* and “careers” as Aey are pom¬ 
pously descrilied. The demand for in¬ 
dependent candidates, respected in 
their constituencies, committed to pre¬ 
cise objectives, and rejecting elabora¬ 
tely finartced campaigns, is certainly 
rising all over the country. *11111 it 
uliviuiisly a reflection of the deeply 
felt need for a new breed of poUtlrwl 
leaders. But are there any takers? 

Between now and the middle of 
October, the deliatea vdll be launched 
to fli political alignments. No foreceet 
of the letuk ia poasihle imtll analysts 
know to what extent voting will to 
splintered in Area end four-cornered 
contests, Pechsps. the messy phase vre 
have just pasted through might per¬ 
suade our politicians to work for some 
degree of cnoiolidatioD and cohesion 
— in Ae election and in the interim. 
This is what Ae situation de m a nds , a 
situation enveloped in a rionble-digit 
price rise, threatened In- a partial 
failure in monsoon rains and shot 
tliniiigh with iaw-anrl-order problems. 
Any other poature, arui caretaker 
Charan Singh could become a terrible 
embarrassmeDt by the end of the year. 
Can s-ou blame the politicians for tum- 


rioos parties are unlikely to be hrg to astrologers I 
eached by the major formatlnis. The 
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STATISTICS 


VoiUtioa (Per Cent) 


lateNaabcfi of IVMnole PricN 

(»7D>71-1C0) 

All OonmodltlH 
Prinaiy Artkki 
Food AitidM 
Non-Pood AitJclai 
Pud, Poew^ J-g^ond Lubricant* 

Cott of Ufkit lodn 


For InduitrUl Woriiera 

For Urban Noo-Minual Employea 

Por Agricultural Labounra 


Motogr Supply (M|) 

Net Banket* dit to OouBininent 
Net Bank Oredit to Coamereial Sector 
Not Foidgn Exchange Ai MU of Bank- 
ing Sector 

DnoaiU of Scheduled Ootntnerdal 
Banki (latest week 1041-79) 


hdcK Nomben of LsAmMoI 


WeigfaU 


Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 


Week 

Lut 

Last 

Mar 31, 
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77-78 

76-77 


(nj.79) 

Month 

Year 

79 




1000 

215.0 

3.2 

14.9 

12.9 

-O.I 

3.1 

2.1 - 

417 

208.S 

2.0 

12.8 

19.3 


9.7 

0.8 - 

298 

193.1 

1.9 

8.1 

13.9 

-b.7 

11.7 

-5.1 - 

106 

193.2 

4.2 

15.6 

11.0 

-4.6 

6 . 1 

19.7 - 

85 

268.3 

6.2 

9.3 

3.8 

4.4 

1.4 

5.3 
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211.4 

3.7 

18.0 

13.0 

0.1 

2.2 
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In 

In 
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Lut 
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1960-100 

346* 

1.8 

5.5 

3.9 

2.2 

7.6 

-3.8 - 

1960-100 

314‘ 

1.0 

4.7 

1.6 

3.4 

7.0 

— 

r tjOJune 

314* 

0.3 

1.3 

1.3 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 - 
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Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 


0.8.79) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 30, 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 ■; 



Month 

Year 

79 




Rs croree 

22.948 

0.5 

20.7 

5.1 

18.1 

17.6 

18.8 

Ri crores 

17,213 

1.2 

21.2 

ll.S 

13.9 

22.2 

9.0 

Rs aores 

'26.894 

2.2 

22.6 

6.0 

18.7 

14.7 

20.2 

Ra crores 

3,981 

-0.4 

22.S 

2.7 

21.9 

80.6 

131.8 1 

Rscioies 

28,701 

0.9 

22.3 

6.8 

21.0 

26.4 

24.1 

WeighU 

Latest 

Average of 


Varialioo (Per Out) 


Mcailb 

Moi^* 






(1970-100) 

Oaoetal Index 
BmIc Indutcriei 
Capital Ooods Induatriee** 
Inlennediate Goods Industries * 
Consumer Goods Industries'* 
Durable Goods" 
NooXhitable Ooods" 

Foioivi TMe 


Balance of Ttade 

CiiVlojMt Exchn«ei SWMkg 

Number of appileanu on live legl s ten 
(u at end of period) 

Numbar of legistiatioos 

Number of placemenU 




1979 

1978 

100.00 

149.9* 

156.1 

148.4 

32.28 

164.7* 

I7I.5 

161.9 

13.25 

179.7* 

180.7 

150.9 

20.99 

129.8* 

133.9 

131.7 

31.52 

149.4* 

146.3 

137.6 

3.41 

153.9* 

156.0 

138.9 

28.11 

144.5* 

145.2 

137.5 

Unit 

Latest 
Mootb 
(May 79) 

Cumulative for* 

7M0 78-79 

Racrocea 

394 

941 

(9.4) 

860 

(-6.2) 

Ri crores 

392 

914 

(-9.1) 

1,005 

(+36.7) 

Rscroms 

2 

27 

-145 

Unit 

Latest 

Month 

Cianulative for* 


9.8 

14.3 1 

10.9 

7.9 

10.2 - 
13.2 - 
9.8 - 


9,C92 9,«4 

( 9.3) (9.0) ' 


-1,072 -d21 


72 -1,222- 


(Mar79> 
Thousands 13,406 

s 

Thousuds 446 

Thousands 40 


1979 197S 


13,406 11,346 
(18.2) (10:8) 
1,702 1,331 

(27.2) (28.0) 
117 108 


12^ 10,924 9.7S4 9J26 I 

(16.1) (11.7) (4.9) OO.Q ( 
6,144 9.32S 9,616 9y44« 9 

(19.3) (-3.1) (3.1) ^(-1 

436 468 492 40B 

(-2.0 (-4.9) (2M) o^(-a 


117 108 436 468 

(8.3) (-10.0) (-2.0 (-4.9) 


* For current year uplo latest eDonth for which data are available and for comqtording p«r.cd of last year, 
t Variation in current year uplo latest month for wUch data are avsilahle over cotmpending pstlod of last y 
" As deriwd by Reiem Bank of India. 

iNM(1) Supers cript numwal denotes month to srtddi flguM isiates; e g, sn p e t s urlpt * ImUcat e s that the Is for Janui 
and so on. (2) Flguiea in bmofcata denote percentaga wiatloo over p twrio u e period. 










Speakiog Out 

MmfaU 


IE precs is speaking out with iocreof 
r fimmesi. It may be that there t> 
Ic pres s u re from the goveroocnt to 
3pres8 news or editorial opinSoB* 
jugh AU India Radio and Doordar- 
in evidently do not fall into that 
‘egoiy> if Th€ Times of Indiu is to 
believed — and there is no reason 
y it should not be — AIR and Dooi^ 
rshao staff handling news and current 
ints are a bit nervous at the proe- 
■t of a witdi hunt by the new goV' 
iment. The Timet reported on 
guht 26 that *Hhdr fears arise from 
increasingly intolerant attitude 
)wii l)y tnemiren of the government 
'hiding the most senior among them, 
yards what could at wont be callecl 
culatod lafves.... In the abort space 
a few weeks that the Charon Sin^ 
yemment has been in office, a dozen 
?plMMie colls have Ijeeo mode by or 
behalf iif senior ministers to Broad- 
ting (louse voicing anger at some 
lort or expressing disappointment at 
: exclusion of sane item**. The Times 
K)rt said. Some ministiTx have been 
mtiemed by name, such as Y B Cha- 
1 , uh(i ought to have known better, 
ing served ip the Iirdira Coodhi 
Mnel. Who are the other “senior" 
nisters? The A!H staff is under- 
ndalily cautious about naming names 
i The Times of Indian si>ecial cor- 
pondetit is understandably unwilling 
{dace the AIR staff in peopordy. But 
i press should rush to the defence 
the AIR and Doordarshan staff who 
under siege. The Times of India 
serves t(i be congratulated for bring- 
. this issue out in the open, 
t is not common in the British press 
discuss the wives of British Prime 
nisters, in part, one presumes, be- 
M the wives keep well to them- 
ves and do not get mixed up in 
iticK. The Statesmtm*s interview 
igust 20) with Charan Singh's wife, 
yatri Devi, therefore is something 
V in Indian journalism. The States 
n quotes tmnamed people close to 
Singh family as saying: **lf you 
nt Chaudhury Sah^ to do some- 
^g, 80 to Mataji**. Fawning in Delhi 
nothing new; Charan Singh be- 
3es Chaudhury Saheb. Jagfivan Ram 
omes Babuji. Gayatrl Devi becomes 
tajl. Tongue fimily in check* The 
revftfis correspondent Interviews 
tejl to be tpld that politici in India 
become a dirty game and that 


'^nothing, nothing at all bos becai done 
for the good of the country mice the 
British left because peditical parties 
have been interested only in them¬ 
selves". this tripe fWiMld be pub- 
lUxed in The •Stoterman Is bod enough. 
What is worse is that mybody dandd 
have considered it worth her while to 
interview the lady. 

Widi constitutioaal ezzierts faUmg 
one over the other to condemn the 
PrasideBt for ordering roid-teim polls* 
it requires courage for n paper to 
stand up and argue in his defence. 
This' The Hindu has tlooe with ad- 
inirahlr logic. On August 21, in an edi¬ 
torial entitled “A Qualitatively New 
Situatioa'', The HiitJu orgned that 
Jagjivan Ram's daim to form a stable 
government was “must dubfous", as 
indeed it is and that “a nxid-term 
coiuitrywidc parliamentary election is 
the only sensible course |to take in 
the present circutmtances notwith¬ 
standing the enormous expense that it 
will entail". It was not that The HUtdu 
bod illusions that a mid-term poll would 
settle issues 'iHit at least, the people 
will get a fresh chance to reorder 
(heir political preferences in the full 
knimledge that if they voted in a par- 
ticular way they would be in for a 
prolonged spell of coalition govern¬ 
ments both in the states and the 
Centre — which will be tormented by 
contradictions and piMiodic tensions'*. 
That is well put and needed saying. 
Then, again on August 23, The Hindu 
ctone out with yet amither editorial, 
this one entitled "Fair and Unavoid¬ 
able Decision*', in which the paper 
began by asserting that the President 
“has ach'd with scrupulous fairness and 
.statesmanship in dissolving the la^k 
Sabba'* and ended by recalling that 
**a process which originated with the 
l^eople has been referred back to them 
in record lime’’ and that "one can 
only hope that political morality and 
decency — which have taken numcr- 
oux body-blows in recent o^cks — will 
not be further roughened up*. 

Hie case for mid-tenm polls was 
also argued by The Statesman which 
said that while Jagjivan Bam has a 
strong case, ‘^he country would be 
happier to see the I-*ok Sabba dis¬ 
solved 50 that the politicians received 
their retribution for indulgiiig in poli- 
ticel manoeuvres of the lowest kind". 
*Tbe peoide", argued The Statesman, 
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“should be given the t^iportunity to 
express their views tltf dramatic 

developments of the past two roonths" 
because “it would he a cotirae prefer¬ 
able to Mr Jagjivan Ram inducing 
defections from other parties to hat- 
tress his position while perleyhig with 
Mrs Gaadbi, altbou^ be would be in 
a stronger position tiian Mr Chaien 
Singh was, in view of the 200-odd 
members Janata has and his osm ad^B- 
ness at playiag the game of politics". 

The Stmesmon is pndominaiitly a 
Bengal paper but iti interest in the 
welfare of some 500,000 people living 
in 700 villages in Karnataka all served 
l>y a narrow gauge railway line now 
hcHng tom up, is commendable. The 
line in question is the Rangalore-Ben- 
garpet track of 164JS kilometres which 
is no mean distance. Thou^ the dist¬ 
ance between Bangalore and Baagarpet 
is oaly 65 knur by the broad gauge line^ 
the narrow gauge line connects more 
than 12 important towns in Bangalore 
and Kolar districts and seven decades 
ago M Visveswaraya envisaged it as 
essentially a rural line to bring the 
l>enefits of modern cummunicatlona to 
the people of 700 villages. It Is pea- 
aing strange that this line should now 
be sought to be dismantled by a Prime 
Minister—even a caret^cw ihrime 
Minister — who calls himself tiie 
friend of the fanner. Some friend, this. 

Talking of Karnataka, the govem- 
ineot has been taking full page ad¬ 
vertisements to Imost its image even 
as there are defections from the Urs 
camp. While other papers dlsmbwd 
the defection of Manoroma MacSiwa- 
raj, a minister in the Urs cabinet to 
Congressfl) in a couple of inconspicuotts 
paragraphs, the Bangalore paper Deccon 
Hci^d understandably played it up in 
an eight column banner headline, oo 
page one. Manorama Madhwaraj was 
originally a strong supporter of Indira 
Gandhi, When Urs decided to form hii 
o>vn party' .she hesitated for a time be¬ 
fore throwing her lot with him. Now 
she has defected 1>ack to the original 
fold, no doubt believing that in any 
elections Congress(l) wouM win. Urs's 
position is getting to be very shaky 
indeed. 

Several papers hove started collecting 
funds for the Morvi flood victims, In¬ 
cluding The Times of India which has 
been often in the fore in such situa¬ 
tions and The Hindustan Times. The 
Timen of India Is happily back in cir¬ 
culation after a 72-day strikg, iha 
longest In it* history. 
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lUt teeau to be tlie eie et new 
mifizinca. Ce mu rntr ani M^ar bu 
yet to oomidete one full year of pub¬ 
lication (the Ausuit luue U the tenth) 
and it, too, is struggling for advertlae- 
ment support, as does New Delhi edit¬ 
ed by i KhuAuunt S)n|#i. Bom- 
bau, the newest entrant in' the field 
of magazine foumallsm is a different 
cup of tea, though. Unlike New Delhi 
it concerns itself specifically with 
India’a cosmopolitan city, but whetbtr 
Bombay is ready for it is another mat¬ 
ter. Ilie production of the magazine 
is slick and even conceding that the 
city has a targe and sophisticated 
readership it is doubtful whether it 
will sell in sufficient numbers to make 
it an economically viable proposition. 
Even New Delhi must find it hard to 
carry on with so little advertisement 
support. 

Mid Day, the third English evening 
paper in Bimiliay competing with the 


Wree Mnaas BnitsAe' elM j lre iifcs t 
Newt eteited off wefl; it came oat at 
a time when the BuBetin was strug¬ 
gling with printiltf pioblane and die 
Evening Newe wee not coming out be¬ 
cause of a ttiike in The Thnca group 
of newspapers. Mid Day also had die 
advantage of coming out at a cnidil 
period In our hiatory when maior 
events were happening In New Delhi. 
To no one's surprise. Mid Day qiiKkly 
itouded a citcsilsdon of over 100,000 
copies. It is brightly edittd but with 
the EoeiHng Now beck in drculstlon 
it will no doubt firu! its level In the 
weeks and months to come. 

Meanwhile, a Mslayalam paper has 
brought out a Culf edithm to meet 
the needs of the thousands of Mslsyi^ 
lees in that area. This is commeod- 
able enterprise but obviously the Gulf 
Malsyalec residents can sustain such 
an edition and that is all that really 
cotmts. 


im-esa doantadak neame.'pdof 
It is frightening to ddnk hotic affo. 
leaaly the elite in tUe country has ms 
aged to pot the antUBiperlslist ssai 
movement ct yesteiycan under the js 
The ruling elte is united in this ope 
tfcm, Down with imperiallaai, let 
mourn the death of a Viceroy I 

One wooden how the 'Left' takes 
all It was diis ruling elite, under so: 
name other than Janata or Janata • 
perh^i, which was thought to be an 
imperialist by our radicals I Even re 
attempts are being made to disUngu 
between the wings of the broken Jana 
A search is on for a relativdy progr 
sive section among the English a 
Hindi speaking slaves. Cfiioran Sin 
whose government has ordered a sevc 
day mourning for Mountbatten is, i 
cording to many, the hope in the hes 
land of India — a progressive sla 
shall We sayf 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Monrning the Last Master 


G I 

MOUNTBATTEN Is dead. An chi- 
tuary in a leading *naUon<ir daily 

described bim as a man **baad> 
ed Freedom to India*'. One would 
have thought that we grabbed it out 
of the imperialists' hands. But not 
quite, if this national daily Is to be 
Itolieveil. In any rase It is a lonft time 
since that happened — a thirty- 

two yean In Our me m o r y of 'im¬ 
perialism' and things Ukr that is bound 
to he a little rpmotel 

Tho caretaker government lias dr. 
clared a seven-week mourning — to 
mourn the death of the lost master. We 
as a people are generous slaves. We 
read "London diaries" and mourn the 
death of the kings and their rcprei^nta* 
Hves. Not a single university or scliool 
in Liigland would remain closed to 
mourn Mminthnltcn's death. But all the 
three universities in Delhi and all gov¬ 
ernment schools were dosed on August 
'2H. No university wu closed when A K 
Ckipalan died. No holiday was declared 
when Isohia ])as cd away. Thero was 
mi mourning when Krishna Menon died. 
No flags flew half-must when Ambedkar 
passed away. But this government of 
the kulaks und their obedient bureau* 
oratx has declared a seven-day mouni- 
ing for o mao who was the Crown's 
last representative in Delhi. 

It is remarkable the way Indians have 


D 

made up with imperialism. Raj Namin 
and Madhu Umaye, the ideologues ol 
the curious lonabJne called Janata fS), 
are not shocked at this unashamed 
slavery. Perhaps it is not their fault. 
It is a part of the general decay. There 
are several pandits who tell us that in 
1947 a bour^ois democratic revolution 
occurred in this country. Can the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie in any country be 
Ml servile as to mourn the deadw of its 
past raastenP What then is 'national' 
about this bourgeoisie, one would like 
to know. We live in an era of hn* 
perialism or anti-imperialison. But 
the ruling elite here is delightfully 
unware of the phenomenon called im¬ 
perialism. It is unaware that Mountbat- 
ten occupied the Viceregal Lodge as 
our master and that thirty-two years 
after OUT freedom a simple condolence 
mei»age io ^ Queen should have been 
the appropriate response. 

This go v e rn me n t memms Mount^t. 
ten’s death, and not a'word of protest. 
The Jana San^ which has a reputation 
for ncar-fa«cist oationalism is quiet. Raj 
Narafn who can wax eloquent on China 
and Tibet presides over this abject riiow'^ 
of slavery as the chalnnan of one of the 
ruling parties. Madhu limtye, George 
Fernandes and tber 'Socialists’ do not 
mind this obei'aoce to iaqMilalian. 

No, We ara not a free people. At any 


It is just u well that this rcmarkal 
swift denKmstration of the innate 
ishnesss of the Indian mind came 
the eve of the Havana summit. Th 
is soowthiDg comic about ShyaiU N 
dan Mlshra, acemnpanted hy the inr 
able Jagftt Mehta, going to Cast 
Cuba. It Is going to be a funny ai 
indeed when Mishra, mouming 
death of the la.it master, will pay; 
impeccable English of course, Ind 
tributes to liberatioas strug^s all o 
thf world. To bo fair to the MisI 
Mehta team, we have no doubt h 
prred our enthusiasm for liberation o 
the years. Cone are the days of th 
drring Krishna Menon. It is amu 
hut true that the less ‘antUmperia 
(if not actual collaborators of impe 
li.vn) we have liecome the more ai 
laden we seem to get for our a 
imperialism, more particularly from 
Socialists in Moscow and their It 
faithfuls. They have in fact always 
great store by the 'antl-lmpcrialtom' 
the progressive section of the natic 
bourgeoisie, even though the so-ca 
bourgcoU-denKicrats of this coui 
have given them little reason to : 
such praise. I’ow the mllng elite I 
has once again demonstrated when 
belongs. From Gharan Singh to In 
Gandhi everybody is dear that a •e' 
day mourning for Mountbatten k 
order. Now a controversy over ' 
should represent India at the funera 
the great 'Angres-Bahadur* cannot 
mled out. Such Is the lobd backgici 
•gainst whkh the Mishra-Mehta t 
win make the customary noises a' 
Bbentkm, bnpeiiaUnn, - and rim Iflb 
Havana. 







CX}MPANmS 


Expansioii Plan Thwarted 

HaiiMvivek 


MAFAtLAL INDUSTBIES hat dtfer- 
:ed lu jvopofal for fctting up « plant 
or tbo maiKifacturo of potyaator fibre 
tod polyeatei filament yam beoauae of 
he prevailing government policy. Tbe 
xanpany ia legistered tinder aectloa 20 
A the MBTP Act. The management 
tag dteided to inveat tbe aniphu oaah 
iccniala in other reputable concerns 
ipto Rfo 1.S5 crores. It ia proposed to 
Hirchase 40,000 ahares uf Rn 100 
n National Machinery Manufnotuien 
Ipto Rs 180 per share, 7,350 equity 
hares of £ 10 each in Mafatlal (U^ 
.t tbe rupee equivalent of £ 15 per 
hare and 50,000 shares of Ra iQ each 
n Hellplastlcs, a newly formed com- 
Miny with a paid up capital of Rs 25 
skhs. Ihe company already bolds 
1,000 a]ulty jhares in NMM and bos 
eceived offers of sale of about 31,229 
bares at a price of Ra 150 per share 
roni Standard Mills, Surat Cotton and 
.{{hlr Textiles. With the proposixl 
lurchase of additional shares, its hold* 
ng in NMM will increase to 17.43 pex 


cent of its share c'aititaL Tbe duirea o( 
Mafatlal (UK) ure proposed to be 
purchased from Surat Cotton. This com¬ 
pany has a capital of £3,00,000 and 
reseivos of 1,01,772. Tlus investioenr 
Is expected to facilitate exports of the 
companys iiroducts to UK and the 
the Cemtinont. HcUidaatlcs is manu¬ 
facturing spiral wound tanka and pipi'^ 
and its products are well recseived in 
the market. The <*oinpany is also 
subscribing to 1,50,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each In Triuiuo KngineeriDg at 
par. 

Ihe company has turned out good 
results for the year ended March last 
with hitter gules at enhanced margins, 
and has maintained dividend at 17.6 
per cent on on enlarged capital. Roth 
the textiles and chttnicals divisions 
performed well. The newly installed 
plant at Dewui lor manufacture of 
dimethylanilinu. which wus commission¬ 
ed in November lust. Is running satis- 
facturlly. Sales ul dimethylaniline have 
not reached the exiatted level due to 


reUxaiion in the import policy for 
1978-79. In tlie current import policy, 
this item is plac'ed under banned list 
and it is ho].>ed that demand will im¬ 
prove iu the near future. The company 
continues to pursue its programme of 
modcruUatioii and renovation of machi¬ 
nery and cHiulpmont. During 1973-79, 
it spent Ks 2.03 emres on this account 
in the ti'xtiles division and Ks 2.69 
crores in chemicals division. 

BOMBAY DYKING can look back with 
pride on the great success it bas achk 
eved during 1(10 y^^ars of its existencSk 
It lias now ettduiTked on aiubitioui 
diversification plans to reach gieatet 
heightN in the coming years. It is 
setting up a plant for manufacture of 
dnuetliyl tercphthuhite (DMT) with a 
L'upacity of 60,000 tonnes per annum. 
Tlte plant will be located at Patalganga, 
a "backward’ area of Maharashtra. 
HertMifina uf USA, has agreed to tell 
its plant and also provide technical 
knowhow for manufacture of DMT, 
which is an essential raw material for 
polyester staple Hbre. According to 
present indications, the plant slK>u)d 
go on stream by 1982. The compan)- 
has also decided to participate in a 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Kudremakh, Khomeini, Contractors 
and Consultants 

K V Subralmaiiyam 


/hen, in the late sixtieii, the Mu> 
ona Coiporitlon woi faced with the 
ouibiiity of a take-over by the 
*enivian fovernjneat of itg iron ore 
inim facUitiea, it began looking^ out 
3 T other opportunities for exploiting 
s ‘Maroonaflow* technology of tnnt- 
orting iron ore as slurry by pipe- 
ne to sea-porta, pumping in into Ailpa’ 
olds after thickening, tnnaportiiig 
liy sea, diluUng it for pumping bode 
n to land, rethidreiiing and pdletis- 
ig it with locally available gas- This 
leriod was witnetsing a boom in 
stemational trade in iron ore and a 
rorld glut of oil with its well-head 
ott at 15 cents a barrel, the associated 
as being flared in most of the OPEC 
ountiies. In Ae dreumstances, this 
atural gas was treated as a Tree good 
nd plans were set afoot for Its use in 
uwer genoratlon and sponge iron pro- 
iicHon. This partem rf use d a pre- 
ions, Don-ronewaWo fast-depleting na- 
iiral resource ml^t have been Jnstified 
then the necessary technology for its 
se as feed-stock for chemical industry 
ras not availaUe. Today use of natural 
as in such msruier in any country with 
rational energy policy ought to be un. 
Unlcohle. However, in the Middle 
Mem Sheddidoins and in ShaVs Iran, 
atural gu contlttnad to be treated os 
■free good’¬ 
ll was in this setting that Maicona's 
rarch for new oppoitunltiei coincided 
nth India’s anxiety to oam foreign ex- 
honge dunuj^ increoaed export of iron 
lie. Unfortunately, however, all of 
ndla’s high-grade iron ore deposits are 
Dcated well away from the sea-coast 
nd port facilities. Kudremiikh is loca- 
0 d near to tire sea and the port of 
liangalote, but is a low-grade deposit 
I Tnag n e Ht e. ipiartrtte in a very high 
ainfall area, involving high costs hi 
luarryliig, benefleistion for upgrading 
hon^ grinding and magnetic concen- 
rathn snpplei n ent e d by the u» of 
'ilials and pdletfsotton before the ore 
ould be considered suitable for fur- 
oce-foeding. Once Marconas got scent 
f the posaibiilties of Kudiemukh, 
rhose geographical setting was ahnnst 
leutical to that of the deposit it was 
xidol^ in Pern, It got a consortium 
f JqMimie steel produeera with dre 


acronym MONS — MitsuUshJ, Okura, 
Nippon and Siunitooio—to explore the 
possibilities or criliulttmting with the 
NMOC of India utilisittg Maioona’s 
Tmow-how’ and experience to exploit 
the 'Kudiemukh ore body for espoit of 
coocentrates to lapan. The Japanese, 
however, found, after extesatve field 
studies, laboratory and pilot plant tests, 
and detailed tedmo-economlc appitdials, 
that there was no advantage at all hi 
this deal whk-h iuvoived, in addition, 
import of petroleum pnidueta for pelle- 
tisatkm when, lor less than half that 
cost, they ctrald buy Iroir ore of a-s 
good (lu^ty for use as sinter in their 
blast fnroaces from India itself — apart 
from other countries like Australia. 
They, therefore, withrbew from the 
scene makhig the NMOC believe Ihat 
their action was due lii the strict anti¬ 
pollution laws in Japan, hot that It 
would be possible lo consider purchas¬ 
ing the Kudremtilch conteofiates if India 
put up the pelletisation plant and ofler- 
ed them as pellets at prices wWdi were 
competitive. From then on, Kudreimikh 
had to hibernate until Shah of Iran was 
liued into taking interest in it undei 
iiniLSDo] circumstonccSv 

The accumulating oil revenues of 
OPEC, following the luajor oil price 
hike in 1973, posed a major balanr^- 
payments problem to the devdoped 
countries. The solution to this problem 
was sought in two w-iy*: by making the 
OPEC go in for massive purchases of 
armaments and consumer goods and 
by persuading it lo invest to toe etpii- 
ties of corporations in the devchiped 
lountries. Of several suA investonenti 
of the Shah of Iran, two have wecial 
significance to Kiidremuldi! the flot in 
the Utah Mining and ConstmeUrm Co 
of USA whose inteniational version, 
Utah International, held the major share 
of Mafeona; and the second in Knipp^ 
Lurgl of ERG. The fis'' '»«“ toteieeted 
to toe Shsh agreeing to the explottalion 
of the Kudiemukh ore imdy, the second 
to Ws Aoosing the gas-based 

sponge iron route for the manuactfure 
of steed from Iho Kutlremukh concen¬ 
trates, in preference to the coking 
based blast fumate roide. In this eflort 
of theM, they were assisted by two sig- 
dwelopmenti: the first WM 


Keimit Roosevelt's establishing himself 
as Middle East Crmsuftaats Inc in 
ilown-tawn New Yodc; toe second, os 
Anthony Sampson discovered, toe deci¬ 
sion of the West German government 
to treat all hrdics paid to secure busi¬ 
ness by its firms os tax-deductible ex¬ 
penses. Kennit had personal contacts at 
the highest level in into ‘semetic’ Arab 
and ‘Aryan’ Iranian cindes, apart from 
those wito entries sneh as Adnan Khas- 
hoggl in Beirut and Hlnrhda Bros in 
Teheran. 

There were sUB otoer probkxns to he 
tackled before the venture could suc¬ 
ceed. The first was to convince toe 
Shah that the Kudremakh concentrates, 
although costlier than equally good 
ipislity ores from otoer souicee in Inriia 
and elsewhere, would alone suit the 
special process of steel piodoctian 
chorea for him by Knipps-Lurgi. The 
serumd was to persuade him that the 
cidctog cool-based Uast furnace tedmo- 
logy by which idiuper inm awl steel 
cm^ prodoced was not as good as 
the natural gas-baaed sponge iron tech¬ 
nology, although the Soviet-built steel 
plant at Isfahan based on toe former 
was woiJilng succmsfuUy, and Iran’s 
enstomers for its oil and natnrsl gas,, 
namely, USA, SouA Africa and USSR 
were leading predooeti of coking coal, 
of whom the first two countries are toe 
cheapest produceni of it and toe tankers 
in whlA oil was being exported to them 
could return with coking coal as cargo. 
Funnily, the Shoh hod alto to be coo- 
vinced that toe sponge iron process, 
singularly unsuited for toe realisatirm of 
scale-economies in contrast to to* Wait 
furnace process, was ueveitoelois the 
Iiest for Iran, This meant not only 
’managing’ cnglneen In the Iranian 
gpvrvnunenl service but also getting too 
Slab to engage foreign coniultanta on 
whom h<j would place implicit tmsl to 
that they could miilead him. It must bo 
said to toe credit of tow young Iranian 
englwietr in govenmwot lotvioe that 
they preferred lo court the wtaft of 
the .Shah and his relatives and syco¬ 
phants and bo accused of every con¬ 
ceivable offeiu:* in the Iraniin Pe^ 
Code tonn be hougdtt over by 
pressure salesmen from outside. In toe 
end, however, the hired foreign consul¬ 
tants had their way with the Shah, and 
their ctmked-up reports led him to tnslie 
two major coiranitmeots: tile financing 
of the Kndremukh project, including toe 
reconstruction of the Msngsloie port, 
and the setting up of two natural ^ 
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Them is little doulit that both George 
Fernandes and Biju Patiuik had brief¬ 
ings from their West Cerman and US 
conneetjons in regard to what was in 
store for Kudremukh after Khomeini’s 
lalier-over In Iratt. A prelibation from 
the first aroma was provided by George 
Fernandes when he bliified and blus¬ 
tered about a steel plant at Mangalore 
for which, be stated during the Chlck- 
tnagahir election campaign, the Steel 
Ministry were engaged in foundation 
Investigations. Biju PSAalk went a step 
further when he said that the port- 
hosed steel plant at Mangalore was 
tmre economical than one at Donimalal, 
sinco It wmdd bo ba-icd on imported 
coking coal. Cool from Bengal-Bihar 
ctsilfields was ^jparently precluded l>c- 
iratise of the long rail haulage involved, 
though Fatnaik was not worried about 
the lunger haul b)- roll at the othnr end 
from Siberia to the nearest Black Sea 
port. BoA PoAaik attd Fernandes based 
their arguments in favour of Mangaloro 
on Ac assumption that enough Kudre- 
miikh ore wmikl he available for this 
Mangaloro steel plant. Ibis was puasilrle 
only if Iran gave up the major part of 
Its option, and they must have come lo 
know from the InleUigroce souiws of 
FRC and USA with which they cvlditi- 
tly had been A close Aurh that this is 
precisely what Khtmiclnrs Imn was in- 
tending A do. Some of tliose honest 
and patriotic young engineers of Iron 
Aould have posed certain very pertinent 
questions which they wanted Khomeini 
to investigate in depth : Why did the 
Japanese decide to withdraw from Ku- 
dmnukh iiutead of putting a little more 
capital to pelletise the Kudremukh con¬ 
centrates and import them instead Of 
asking India to do it, if ‘anti-i»tIntion 
laws’ was the real issue involved? Why 
are both the USA and Ae USSR con¬ 
tinuing to rely on hlast-furance-baaed 
technology when boA are endowed svlA 
natural gaa, the latter in suA alnindance 
that it Is selling its natural gas from 
Siberia to West Germany, when both 
have eiKirmous reserves of not just 
coking coal but of magneUte-quaifzites, 
the fint as taconites in the Mesabee 
range and the second in Ae ‘Kursk 
Anomaly’? Why are countries like UX. 
Holland, France, and Italy, endowed 


The Steel Ministry is -sconling for 
aiternative outlets for KudresnidA 
concentrates, aa Iran appeaia unlikely 
to accept the 7JS mlluon tonnes a 
year it had originally contracted for. 
Countries endowed wiA natural gu, 
but without iron ore depoAa irf Adr 
own, are to be apptoiKhed for pur¬ 
chase of the concentrates on a long¬ 
term basis. According to the MinA 
try’s thinking, IrtdonesiB and a few 
gulf countries which are keen on steel 
production by the gas-teductlon pro¬ 
cess may be intetetted in tic-tm tor 
receiving supplies of Kudremukh con. 
centrates... A few other countries 
may also be willing to buy iron ore 
A the pelletised form. A medAm- 
sAed pdlettsation plant would cost 
alioiit its 70 crores. Concentrates in 
the pelletised form can he used 
by Indian steel plants also, ’The 
Bs (180 cruie Kudronnkh project A 
Karnataka was intended as a step to¬ 
wards boosting exports of value-added 
items. While Indian iron ore fetdrea 
$ 9-10 a Amve A the Aternational 
market, Ac KndiemulA concentrates 
were to be sold to Iran at $ 22 a 
tonne to earn about Rs 2,900 crores 
during the next two decades... In 
place of Ae two steel plant* eitvlsag- 
ed, the now regime A Iran has decid¬ 
ed in favour of putting igy only one. 
As a result, Iran is unlikdy to need 
more than 43 million toimes of Ku- 
drenrakh concentrates. The Iren gov¬ 
ernment has not formoUv informed 
IndA of Its deAsAn. But the Steel 
Ministry Is possAlv proceeding on 
the asumptAn Aat It will soon. Be¬ 
sides, ft is reported that Iran has not . 
, been footing the project’s bill since 
last October. Under the contract, Iran 
was tn Rnonce not only the Kudre- 
muUl prrqect, but also the develop¬ 
ment <ft Mangalore port as well. 

Of the best part of the Rs ^0 crores 
spent cm Kudremukh alrrady, the lar¬ 
gest slice has gone towards import of 
(sinlpnieA from USA nr Canada. And 
the consultants hare seen to it that 
most of this equimneot is of such speci¬ 
fications that India wd] have to keep on 
importing spares and ccanponrnti frotp 


government is to exploit its magiwtito- 
quartxitts of Salem and ’tlruvannama- 
lai, towards what and, only Frervidenoe, 
if there is any such, can rewaal. 

Maattwhlle, a pall of ^oom has de¬ 
scended on the engineeis vAo have been 
working at the Kudienmkh pioiect Most 
of them, not being deputatkmisti, can¬ 
not AAk of any other outlet except 
that of organisAg themselves Into a 
consultancy firm, adding to Ae nmlU- 
plicity of those Aat are already franti¬ 
cally seeking asslgranents. With nriolng 
activity at its lowest ebb A the eonntry, 
it Is natural that everyone’s eyes shonld 
turn towards Coal India whi^ in spite 
of Ae phencnnenal ptioe-hlke and the 
moratorinm on Its dAts, is fast movAg 
again into the red, tMs time on the 
pretext of power shortages. Of the seve¬ 
ral contractors and consuHarrts who have 
contributed to its present pli^t, the 
Polish must uirdouAedly toko the pride 
of idace. It was thry who were lodnc- 
ted as contractors to develop two ultra- 
deep vertical shaft mines — Sudaindih 
and MonldA — each to prodirce 3,000 
tonnes of prime coking coal a day and, 
as consultants, to draw up a master plan 
for the reorganisation of Ae Jharia 
coalfield, the only repository of India's 
prime cokAg coal resources. As regards 
the first, when they fulfillod their con¬ 
tractual obligations A theory, they left 
behind Siidamdih which'has virtually to 
be abandoned and Monidlh whldi is 
just struggling to survive. As regards 
the reorganisation of the Jharia coal¬ 
field, Ae labonr nf a few years has been 
manifest as a set of vohunes lookAg tor 
a secure place in the Natiorul Archlvm. 

It Is not without reason, then, that the ' 
Department of Coal has perforce been 
kxdrfng up to the Russians, Ae British, 
the French — anyrnie except the FbUdi 
— tor succour. Meanwhile, the Depart- 
mrait of Coal itself has been 'standing 







U bmigr] doad, die other 


why the Deputmeot of hm end 


bet of dw IdfaiWiy of Sted end Mina] 
Weed wi to be born, with nowhere to 
/ hx fM npon**. 

In dill pndleemeot it ii not nnpiii- 
g dm t^ PoHdi. who until now have 
eon following the pattern of the ‘rode- 
t’ conntila of colliboration on a 
i>v emi iie n t40-govBnunent or public 
ictar^o-puhllc lector boils only, should 
ive cfaoien the tlnuiual coune of enters 
g into negoUatioos with a private 
impany for collaboration in consultancy 
hen there ire in the public sector at 
ast half-«-doaen engaged In similar 
xnk — such u the National Mineral 
evelopment Coipmution, the Mineral 
zploration Corporation, the National 
rdects Construction Corpcratlon, the 
hntral Mine Planning and Devolop- 
lent Institute, and so oil 
Most important, however, is the im- 
lediate need for kxddng into the rea- 
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Steel, while unable to &id a leady 
mailcH: for its high-ccet magnetite con¬ 
centrates from Eudiemukh, is pursuing 
die exploration of more such deposits 
even poorer in grade and costlier to con¬ 
centrate dian those of Kudnnsrldi, such 
as those at Oigole, and rdiy It la attem¬ 
pting to produce sponge iron to provide 
the melting stock for electric src fnrna- 
ces from ordinary hematitio iron ora 
with non-coking coals when the rich 
Donimslai ores could be oustom-wnelted 
in any one of the Middle Esstern Sheikh¬ 
doms with natural gas rdikdi at present 
Is being flared, and reimported at a 
fraction <d the present costs? Last, but 
no las important, it die nrgem need 
for a high-level ini|uiry into the Kudrc- 
mnkh deal from the time h was initia¬ 
ted, and why its ccncentrata should 
cost $ 22 a tonne, so high a to price 
itself out of the market, before Kho¬ 
meini himself iindertiha such an en¬ 
quiry from the Iranian end. 


Murder of a Peasant Leader 
c y s«mm rm 


HE goverttinent has longht to suppress 
le peasant movement in Jogityal and 
iriiila ttluku of Kaiiumagar district of 
ndhra Pradah by notifying these areas 
; ‘distutbed oreai’, However, nascent 
saiant oiganiiatlons, Hyot Coolie 
mi^iimi, have itartcd taking shape in 
Ifaining area, such u tba villas of 
righbouiing Karimnogar taluka. Datto- 
?cta, wiQi a population of hardfy a 
umtand, It ooe such village. 

On May S2 monilng, a small proca- 
on of about 100 peasant men and 
omen went around the streets of this 
nail village dwnaiiding, among other 
tap, the abolition of bonded labour, 
s the prooeoion wai tworing its end, 
was aWacbxl by goimdas with aiM 
id itonet. In die attack a peasant 
ader, Addlca Bhoomi Reddy, wu 
lied and another, Verayya, was teri- 
aly intmed. 

The village landlord, a Reddy, owns 
on than ISO acra cf land. He is a 
iweifnl man In Ae area. His son is 
e police petel and he hfanself is the 
aUpatd of the village. Bedda, the 
Rage idool teacher and all other 
ynlent functionaiiet of the village 
ilong to the Reddy caste. The notoii- 
le social practice, 'wettf, under which 
I penants, labounn end aiUiaiit ate 
reed to w^ for the landlord without 
lyinmt if zemiiant, Bealdes, the poor 


villagera <ue exploited tfarou^ another 
obnoxions praetke, known u 'dondu- 
galu', which is prevalent all over Telen. 
gana. Under this practice, disputa 
among the people and between the 
landlord and the peoide hove to be set¬ 
tled by the landlord according to lula 
set by him, and the landlord has the 
power to impose a 'inc' cn the 'guilty' 
party. The Tine' has to be peid to the 
laraUord by the 'guilty' party. 

The Reddy nexus in the village peren¬ 
nially creota disputa in which in turn 
beccine a regular source of Income to 
the landlord and the police petel. Any¬ 
body who daim to defy thii pncUcc Is 
sent out of the village. In Ae last one 
and a half yean six people are reported 
to have been aent out of the vllUge in 
thia manner and one wonon was raped. 
The Ryot Coolie Songham In the village 
hu listed 15 coses of 'dandugalu', in¬ 
volving payment of more than Ri 4,000 
os 'flue', in just Ac last six months. The 
teacher of the village school is actually 
a tegular monuyleiKler. Currently there 
is no school in the village arid it is 
alleged that the school land had been 
sold away by the teacher. 

It was against this background of ex- 
plnUsHn n and oppression that the pea¬ 
sant organisation sprang up in this 
village In March this year. The Sangh- 
am, whose priinaiy demand wai the 


oboUtiaa of ‘vetU’. waa aUe to attnd! 
and imtte all tho villagaa exo^ thoae 
belonging to the Reddy coate. Under 
the Sangham's initlaUvei, the dbofaia 
•taited a social boycott of the landlonl 
family. Having fail^ to break the boy¬ 
cott otherwise, the landlordi have 
brought dbobfos from neighbouring 
Ramodugu villago. When Ae San^iam 
attempted to diauade the ontsldm it 
faced tile flint maailve attack ogainitit. 
Three people were seriously liduied in 
the attack, which resulted in a aetbick 
to tlie activities of the Sangham. 

Towartls the end of April, however, 
the Sangham started functioning again, 
with tlie coming of Bhoomi Reddy to 
tlie village. Bhoomi Reddy belonged 
to Cbekkapalli village in SIrlsllU taluka 
which has seen munber of violent 
clasha between peasants and landkitds 
during the last year. After the severe 
repression in Chekkapalli, Bhoomi Reddy 
left Ae village and tordc the Initiative 
in organising peasants in Karimnagar 
taluka. Within a abort span of three 
months l« was able to build up Ryot 
Coolie .Sanghams in as many as 30 
vlllagn. WiA hia entry the morale of 
Dattojipeta, terrorised by lendhuda, 
was restored and the Sangham in the 
village started functioning again. 

On the fotefnl day in May, Bhcosnl 
Reddy had led the procession of pea¬ 
sants along wiA Verayya, pmideDt of 
the village Ryot GooHe SaniAeur. In. 
the attodr on Ae proccsiion goondas 
Bboomj Reddy was killed and Verayya 
woa severely injured. Bhoomi Reddy's 
body wis thrown in the neeihy fields 
by the murderers. 

The mnrdcroin attack by hired goon- 
daa gave some rnqiile lo Ae landlords 
from the growing activltia of Aa 
Sangfaams. The district Ryot Coolie 
Sangham has been conducting public 
meetiiigs to mobilise the peopfo agaimt 
the outrage Aroughout the Aiee talukas, 
including in places like SiriiilU, Vemn- 
lawada and jagltyal. which has been 
declared a 'disturbed area’ by the 
government. 

While the government accusa pea¬ 
sant organhatloiu of "extiemlat and 
violent" octlvitiea, the fad is that it is 
the peasants who are the victhiu of 
violence and are regularly getting killed. 
In Karimnagar district it is peasant or- 
guilseis such as Pollselty far Jsgltyal 
taluka, Laxmlralyam in Sirisllla taluka 
and now Bhoomi Reddy in Kaiimnagar 
taluka who haw been killed. It is for 
the people all over the country to judge 
the true character of violence in Kaiim- 
nogar and in Telrngana and who hot 
been really geqtonaiUe for Ala vlo- 
Icoce. 
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DdUli Textile Workers’ Strike 


LMuWliE tbe cbuge of govenuneDl 
tiuu 'cummuiial' jooata to ‘felt of 
ccuoo janaufS), and dnpite Ifaj 
Nanunf public ainmnce at tbe Kaiu- 
lua oiuund meeting on the eve ot tbe 
uuuige, tbe two-month old total etrlkc 
u ueitu textile worfcen, involving 
xo.uoo wotiien and atiectiog around 
Xjj uuui people, atill continuea witbtiut 
a wuuiiun in aigbt Eveiyone eepected 
an iiuiiauve to end the atnae from tbe 
Cbaran Singh government before 
AuguM liO, Ue day it waa biUed to tcek 
a voie 01 coiuiaence In tbe ixik Sabba. 
However, ibe luue of UeUu textile 
wuraeni ooniondi was muaing in the 
coaiidon goveriunent's 27-point pro- 
gtanmie, ikii togeuier qteaUcally lot 
cornering an many crucial voter ua pos- 
auue on me bUtb. 

ine rtmce, which rtartetl on June 
27, war caued fay tbe Jomt Action 
Coomuttee compriung nine unlont — 
tiiree iracitoot ol XNTUC, CITU and 
tne Ueinl-fiaaed breok-away dTU, 
hMa, iiMS, AlTUC^ and Oelbi Kapda 
Maauoor Union — fooned at a con- 
veiivioo held before the strike. The 
airiae nar parflyacd all the five textile 
nuua in irelhi — Birla Mill, Delhi 
k,iuui Mill, SwatantiB Bharat Mill, 
Shri Mam bilks, and Ayodhya Textilei 
beiunguig to the public sector NaUanal 
iextue Corpointion. 

bo far there bar been no defined 
wage atnicture for textile wtnken In 
Delhi. Wotken In digereot ottegoriea 
were getting the same wages and, 
quite often, thoee in the rante categmy 
were paid dlBeicotly. Theie were seve¬ 
ral cases of arbitrary rates fiaed by 
management under tbe piecemce 
tyitem. Revirion of pay-scales, lado- 
niUsotion of the pfece-nte system, and 
digerantiatkm among ikUled, aemi- 
skilled and unsldlled workers have been 
long-standing demanHt of textile work¬ 
ers in the Delhi eiea. 

AJndet the Vaidyalingim Award ot 
1979> tbe worken were to be paid 80 
pat cant dcatneii tUrwnnoe fat totsl 
working days. However, miO-omers 
exploited sosne smblguities in die 
wonlliig of tbe Award to intaipret 
‘working days' to mean the days worked 
by the indivfdaai worker instead of 
the total working days of the mill. Ac- 
cor£a^, since 1873 die msn a gr ii ien ta 
have been paying DA after dedoctfng 
Sg Sundays and 8 hoBdays; is effac* 
lednelsg die rata to 7B pat cent tn- 


stend of SO per cent. Accutding to the 
striking woiksis, the mill-owners have 
fraudulently earned around Rs 1.5 
enuea thmugh this interprotation. 

I'hey, therefore, demand that the 12 
percentage-point DA arrears be paio 
from 1873. Besides, they also demand 
100 per cart neutraliutiou of the in- 
create In cost of living. 

The uiill menagemersts have totally 
rejected the workers’ demand for levi- 
sioa of tbe wage structure and DA 
Accutding to therp, tbe demend for 
revision of wsge structuce is pending 
before the Industriel Tribunal end the 
DA questkm is coveted by the Award 
which it still in opeiadoiL Therefore, 
according to a prear note latned by 
the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Industry, “the 
strike during the pendency oi ptucecd- 
iagt before the Industrial Tribunal and 
during the perkid of ojieratiua of the 
Award, it clearly lUegal under the IB- 
duatrial Oieputea Act’’. 

The workers have argued tliat DeUii 
textile workers have auSeted by com¬ 
parison with workers in otfa« textile 
centres in the matter of ne otrati istion 
of cost of living; When the Cbmmner 
Price Index (CPI) went up by 41 points 
from 324 to during 1874-78, tbe 
incresse in the Delhi textile workers’ 
esnilngt was only Rs 52.44. In Coim- 
bstore, on the other band, ndien tba 
CPI iacreased by only 35 points dnr- 
ing the same period, an average worlOT 
got an Increase in eemings of Re 87.46 
(tec Table). Ukewise, when the aver¬ 
age Index in Kaopur was 336 during 
1978 a mioiRium wage of Bs 48SD7 
was paid, in Delhi a minirman wag* of 
Rs 423.82 was paid against tbe aver¬ 
age Index of 365. 

Table; CtamanATtv* IitooueB m Waon* jtta> CosmuMna Pmos Iram m 
DrsmENT ’IleniLn Grerrana sni w’saer 1974 awd 1978 
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The wcekets' dwnandi p e r taiMi ig 
working condttiont art' to b* tia< 
partly to tbe efaengee mod* doting I 
Emergency, In fiirla MtUa and Ayoc 
Mills, for examiil*, the woriim w 
forced to work on Amr looma Ineta 
of two looma during tba EmetgCD 
Deqiite the end of tbe Kmetgen 
this practice was contiimed. resnltl 
in massive retrenchment In a systse 
tic manner. According to the AA 
Labour Journal, the oumbeii of w 
ksrs in textile mills In Delbi d*dit 
from about 27*000 in 1973 to 23,1 
in 1973 It ie estimated that the 
tieochment of w o rk ers hss taken pli 
largely because cf workeri being fon 
to work on four loami. Ttds ak 
has yielded a pndit of Rs 153 cm 
to the mill managements annua 
None of the workers who were 
trenched during the Emergency hi 
been leiiiitated ao far, nor did any 
the major unions object to the ittcmai 
workload when it waa introduced d 
ing the Emergency. However, bef 
tbe present strike, the QTV h^ gi' 
a strike coll on tide lame during - 
electiou to the Workers’ Commfti 
The strike waa a failure, as most 
the workers treated the move w 
vote-catching device and u> sta; 
away from tbe strike. Tbe CllTi cal 
off the strike without making i 
headway after the election to the 
leers’ Committee wss over. 

The miUowners have argued t 
the higher rates cf wages In ot 
centres are due to hitfier prodnoti*: 
Tbs press note issued by tbs Chsai 
of Cnnmctc* and Industry aUeges f 
productivity in Delhi mllli is very I 
Gosnpared to industsy atnndards. Tli 
according to the pmsa note, wUls 
weaver operatei four idain looms 
12-16 automatic looms at otiitt cent 
in Delhi Cloth Mills a wotknr open 
only two plain looms or 4-8 automi 
looms. Siffdficantiy, tbs press note 
silent about tbs change afected 
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Notn: 


Flgurt* nr* ptio* to ^ Inenaie of Bs 4B grants to _ . 

wotfceaa. Etapar, a B-Oasi Ctidm wit h 86 p ar oaatasM 
lis^km of DA ilie^ had hiidar wW lav^ cooparad to DfUri ta 
iacreaaa of Bs 45 will fuitfaar widen the gap. 

Sowee; IftHan Lcioui JotatisL 


liilitaiJv# tikn by uoiktti ptm- 
' ; , tooft levd. Tbe union landan, iMring 

lUesiance to different pdltictl imtlM 
■nd srotq)f, iiutead o( fiAttaa Joiatly 


Tbm W*e been trW t lte neaotln- 
loa« «ilb the DaBd AdminiitiatiDB, 
iqt dey bsv* ended in a italeinMe. 
ateo the atrihe itirted, the manase- 
Dcnta bad rqieatedly refuaed to aeso- 
iate with die woricera. Tbe maaage- 
aenta are alao contiouiiig their effbrta 
o set tbe atrifce dedond illegal. In 
Urla Min there waa a soonda ottadc 
>n ittlkiiig wodeea in early July when, 
irl Hem. leader oi tbe breidMiwiy 
3TU, nemndy eacaped a nnirdetoui 
imaidt upon him. The Dellii HUh 
3>art, tlnough on order on June 2S, 
latraiaed ell the nine uniom from {Bt' 

tenting "willing workera from antering 
be mint, from picketing the milh and 
dkca so metres from the gates, and 
lom indulglllg in (d>*ta<>”- The man- 
igcBiante have alleged that tha strikars 
lave "(Hsregarded tbe order" and 
ilaced a large number of workers 
umad with lathis at the mill gates to 
ihysically prevent ‘Vllling' wnikeis 
uid others from entering the mills and 
ifBccs". ‘Tfaia is part of the effort of 
he managements to get the strike de- 
lared llletpd. 

One aspect of the Delhi tejtile strike 
s of perticular signiBrance. This Is 
:hat tim move fur the formation of the 
[gint Action Committee, uhich is now 
eadiog the strike, camo because of the 


mG nonnolly sedate calm of the 
knnual General Meeting of Jamei 
Finlay and Company. Glaagow-baicd 
lea pmducera, woa disrupted last month 
iy a shareholder protest co-ordinated 
l>y Scottish branefan of the World 
Development Movement (DOM)- There 
was a demonitratton in the street out¬ 
ride, with placards calling for ‘A Fair 
Deal for Tea Pldceis’. Inside, the com¬ 
pany was questioned closely by niem- 
beis of WDM, some of the 100 who 
had purchased one share each in order 
to gain a tight of entry. Finlay's 
choirmui. Sir Odin Campbell, was 
a^ed to defend ^ company's record 
oa the conditiosia of Its laf^r force 
in Btn^adeah. Cenyn. and (thiongh 
Tata-Flnlay) In India. The reply, foil 
of plaritrrfaa and generalities, did not 
utfify the prateaters, and the contpeny 
report (and the le-eleotlon of dircotora) 
was ntaily .votad^down on a hand vote 
of dHoa praaant" Tha pntestera have 
vowed to letnrs next year, and to 
maintain praaanre in tha maeiitliM. 


agalnt uia mill nusagementa on die 
demands ci the workers, weie more 
Interested in fighting among themsetvea. 
Ba nliain g this, the workers started 
uniting by bniinng union baniers at 
the depertmental and ahop-fioor level 
and foimlag their own 'Khatha Com- 
mitteea'* The Khatha Committees 
proved effective in solving problems 
and foon from the BIrla MUla, whaie 
It had ttarted, the experimont apresd 
to all other textile units. This foiced 
tbe hands of the union leaden who 
formed the Joint Action Committee and 
decided to go on strike. 

The Delhi textile wodMs held a 
rally before Parliament on August 20. 
The rally, sponsored by the Joint Action 
Committee, was uot veiy^ impressive 
Dumerlcally. This was because more 
than 00 per cent of the striking worken, 
after spending two months wldnnt work 
and income, had left tbe city to go to 
their villages in the nei^ibourlng states. 
Aocording to the Joint Action Gnm- 
mitter, those who remain In the capital 
are trying desperately to eke out a 
living by doing odd jobs on daily- 
wages. “The unioiir are poor”, the 
leaders plead, "(UkI the workers do not 
get any allowance during the strike 
from the unions’'. 


tea pickers but high profits for tea 
companies. The press had a field day 
■with the contrast lietween Sir Culin 


(the aidietypal <«pitaliat, knOvm in 
Kenya as ‘droumfisrsnee^ btetnae of 
Us bulk) and the aooosatiou of mal- 
ttutritfou amongst his employees. The 
TV view of Sir Cohn waddling down 
the street en route to e direetota’ 
lunch made more political pointa dum 
a thousand words. Finlay’s totally nn- 
repentant capitalist ethos was also g ris t 
to the journalistic mill, with the Qsi- 
gow Herald providing a daaale 
example; 

Selfsnnfeased merdicnt of fortune. 
Sir Colin Cempben ceme down from 
bis caiile ia Perdidbire yesterday to 
defend ... his conqieay. Hr stood In 
the maiUe-wtlled headouarters of 
Ms fim and told the sharehtMeia 
Tn CBeace, tor mcnv decades we 
have been merchant adventurers and 
go to aeek a fortune for our share¬ 
holders in many parts of the world, 
and when _in Rome we do as ^ 
Rnmaiu do”. 

The moral bankruptcy of this adf- 
satixfied position was not lost on those 
who read dris statement. By all ec- 
eormts, WDM won the press battle 
hands down. What about the subs¬ 
tance of the cose they mode? 

The main evidence presented related 
to conditions in Assam in India and in 
Bangladesh, with lataer concern for 
Kenya. In oU three cormtiies, Finlay’s 
companies ham sihstantlal interests 
(Table 1). In Assam, data from two 
'Tata-Finlay estates (Table 2) were used 
to ram home the point that the period 
of high irrofitability in tea liDce 1B73 
(Table 3) has icen apparent deteriora¬ 
tion in the conditions of tea workers 
— (a) if infant mortality and sUlI birth 
rates provide good indicators of general 
living standard and (h) if these two 
■prhrte’ estate* are typical Sir CoHn 
refused to provide evidence that might 


tion as ’forward-looUDg' employers. 

In Batrgladesh, where Finlay are the 
largest employer* In tea (over 25 per 
cent of the workforce), WDM annred 


Tshi£ 1 ; JastcN Fintjct’s Intehebts rrr Kiny*, BANgisiTOH smr Asasss 


>[attte of Company 


Proportion of 
James Finlay’s 
Shareholding 
(Per Cent) 


Odier Dataili 


A^can Highlands Fnidrrce 100 

BtmgUtdedi 

Consolidated Tea and Unds 
Baraoofa Tea Holdings 
Doloi Tea Holdings. 

Noyapara Tea Ifoidmga 

(Finlays also manape 
Dbarrtai Tea and Hew 
Sylhet Tea Co) 

Asswn 

Tsta-Flnaly _ 


lOOl 
30 L 
40 f 

11 J 


5.500 hectares, 15 mn kg; 
16 per cent of Kettyan crop 


10,700 hectares. 11 mn kgs; 
.30 per cent of Batrgladesh cn^ 


22,000 hectareiL 4S ma kgt; 
8 per cent of tadlan Ckqp - 


-EA 

Raw Deal for Tea-Pickers 

(By a S^pecU C^omqMMdnt) 


All this fuss generated considerable 
tttedia coverage, retiiindirrg Scots at refute these argrrrrrerrti, preferring to 
least that their cheap cups of tea ate hide h^ind vague idaims of a teputa- 
»s-on at die e-xpenw of low wage* for 
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Tabu 2i Vitai. Statitocb »«■ HBsnwwr PorDu-raow, OnmwA abb 
fijtaamu Emtatem, Absam _ 


Chnbwt 

Crade Birth Hate 
StiO-Birth Bate 
Infant Mortality Rate 
Naboitoli 
Cmde Birth Rate 
Sun-Birth Bate 
Infant Mortality Rate 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

XS 

23 

28 

28 

£5 

40 

72 

65 

30 

07 

91 

110 

154 

156 

17S 

14 

16 

10 

20 

Bft 

22 

38 

44 

42 


fl7 

88 

77 

147 

9ft 


Source 


Medical Officett, duhwa end N^utrtoli eetatet For *'*• 

1975 figure coven 13 montha, 1.12.74 to 31.12.75, and ™ 1W3 and 
1W4 flguini cover 1.12.72-30.11.73, 1.12.73 to 3ail.74. All other 
fignrea are for calendar yean. 


Tabu 3i Jamu FtauT’a Pm-Tax 
norm moM PtAMTATKan _ _ 

(£ miUioo) 


Year 

Pre-Tax Profit 

197.3 

OB4 

1974 

0.36 

1975 

01.65 

1976 

6.04 

1977 

12.78 

1978 

7.85 


that Finlay had apecial reaponailiilitiea. 
CondiUona there, they claimed, rnete 
piohably the wont in the world. A 
irport for the UK Oveneaa Develop¬ 
ment MiniiUy in 1977 had deacribed 
a situation of dedinea in real wages 
since 1977, labour lines ‘considerably 
short of international standards’, 
'almost nou-eslatent’ latrines, "low 
nutritional atandarda' and a svorkfdrce 
apathetic because of its ignorance and 
malnutrition. While the report does 
not specify that Finlay’s estates had all 
these features it does not specifically 
eschide them either. Sir Odin’s only 
response was to claim that "our native 
worlteia oveneaa choose to work for 
the company on the open market, which 
ptovea they are happy and eager wdth 
their lot". The fact of course is that 
there really is no Vjpen market’ on tea 


estates, with ^>eir ethnically distinctive 
ptgHilations. 

In Kenya the situation is different, 
in that moat workers ate ten^raiUy 
migrant, leaving families behind end 
returning etch year. Here it is more 
difficult to apedfy company teaponri- 
hilitiea and the extent to whldi drey 
are negleoted. 

The campaign to get mote infor¬ 
mation from Finlay wai part of a 
longer programme of action by WDM 
designed to hi^llght the role of ten 
and the position of tea workers. It 
follows the disdoeures made by the 
Granada ’TV company in 1973, and haa 
included pressure on Brooke Bond (aee 
EPW Jenueiy 27. 1979). Its impact is 
difficult to assess. Brooke Bond have 
probably improved their record, worried 
over their share of the UK retail tea 
trade if their reputation suffered. Re¬ 
cent UK aid to the Bangladesh tea 
industry has induded safeguards on 
pluckcra conditlosis, undoubtedly i" 
response to this kind of cami>aigning. 
But the mafoi result of campaigns lie 
this is usually education — eapandiirg 
the awarmeaa of exploitation by large 
coropaines wherever workers and 
goverimienta will let them. 


AGRtCVL’rtJRE 

‘Pcople^B Ptrlicipation’ becomes Modish 

Swaaala Baaoicc 



oT the gowamaBts l a pi aaag t a J at (hi 
oostfeteocc aie in dlr^ oonliot ,witl 
the maiim of ninl pnoptc in tbaii 
oountties. When peaianta amett tbtfa 
ri(^i even tbote enshrined hi tht 
legal code, they are iqireaed hi 
theee same per^le who waxed doqnenl 
at the Rome con f eieooe abont dw 
need for popular parUcipatlan, 

One can meaanie the hdlowneae ol 
such statement! when one takes « look 
at the reality. ’Tht moit invoitanl 
form of people'! partkipatian in natal 
develcganient can he through gtgasrooti 
peasants’ organisstion. This was ra- 
cogniaed, at least veahally, by all dtc 
govenmients at die WCAHRD vAen 
they adopted a programme of eodoa 
promising to "remove all burletg to 
the free auociatiaa of rural pecgile in 
organisations of their diolce". But 
fobr years ago the loternatlooal Lebont 
Organisadon (ILO) introduced Con- 
vendon No 141 on Rtuil Wotken 
Organisations, HU today only a hand¬ 
ful of govenunenta had latlfied thi 
convention, let alone begun to ingple- 
ment its provisions. In Asia only India 
haa ratified it. But ratification can be 
a face saving ritual, as evident from 
the State’s continued hara ss m ent of 
germine peasants' organisations in 
India. Even when the WGARBD wna 
on in Rome, police and landlords 
were attacking poor peasants and mem¬ 
bers of a voluntary organisation in 
Rantwal taluk of Karnataka. Their 
fault was that they were attemptlnf 
land tenure consolidation. Members of 
the organisation were kldnapiaed, tor¬ 
tured and arrested. A telegram describ¬ 
ing these events and seeking FACFs 
intervention was despatched to the 
WCAHRD, which sat tight on the tala- 
gram refusing to bring its contents to 
the notice of the conference or the 
press. It was up to a group of leseanh- 
ers, eihicatots. Journalists and political 
activists — known as the Rome Decla¬ 
ration Croup — which had organlied 
a counter-information service to chal¬ 
lenge and supplement the WCAHRD, 
to release the newis to the inteinado- 
nil press assembled in Rome. 


WORDS never completely lose their 
magic —at least for Internadonal 
agencies like the Food ami Agricultuie 
Organisation (FAO). In the IQfiOs it 
was the ‘Green Revolution’ which 
promised to put an end to rural pover¬ 
ty in the third wosld. Today it is 
■people’s partidpstioB’. At the recently 
ooaduded World Conference on Agra¬ 
rian Hefonns and Rural Development 
(WCABBD) aponooted by die FAO in 
Rome, beada of atatea and official dele¬ 


gates frmn both the underdeveloped 
and developed couritrjgs coined thla 
new term as a recipe for rural deve¬ 
lopment. According to them, sH that 
was needed was for the rural poor to 
become more cloeely involved in the 
pipimtrin g end ingilemetttation of future 
rural devdopment strategies. But how 
was this to be done? As usual, the 
leaden diose to remain silent about 
that. 

The reaaon was not far to seek. Most 


The FAO^s real attitude towards pea¬ 
sants' organisations was evident from 
its policies at the Rome conference. In 
s prs-WCARBD campalgii, the FAO 
got together lome non-govertnneDt 
organisotioiis (NGO) in varioni perts 
of the diird world and invited them 
to nttend die Rome oooiertnee ao that 
thoy could be shown off as repinsanta- 
rivea of the rnral poor. But rnoft of 
theae invitees had nothing to do with 
ths rural poor of the third woild. The 
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Moatkad ChonUr of Oanmam 
d dM YMOi far IniWiiw dm iiif 
nttnt NOOt noogDind by da FAO 
d iadttd to Rone. Od ^ odai 
nd, two OokanbiMi laram — Juu 
xn» aid AUoiuo Cudlir — npre- 
stlng tba Natiaial AiiocUtlon of 
•Mnti in Ookanbia who abowed up 
tha float dow of the confartnce 
.11 to mueaant diair cate after having 
avdled 4,000 mllea, were refuted ad- 
litioa. It wat only later, when the 
mo Dedatatioa Ooiq) qilathed the 
ite In the laeta, that the FAO teote- 
ilat agreed to accredit them at dele- 
■tea 

A Venezudan peaaaat, jCorloi Rojot, 
ho attended the Bonoc Dedaiatlon 
lotH^’a counter-fcmlnar, quite bluntly 
id that there were no lepre- 
ntation of the peaian t t at the 
'CABRD. Rafael Caldera of Venezuela 
bo wat elected Fretldent of 
^CARHO, could in no way be repre- 
uitative of the kind of Venexuelant 
lat tUi ccofeieaoe wat toppoeed to 
? about. Caldera wai a member of 
le dominant daiiea, a member of the 
jcial Democratic Party. Ibe real pic- 
ice of the Veneauelan oountryalde wat 
Ment from Ckldera't tpeediea, but 
ime out in Cariot' ttatement He it 
monber of a co-opentive of 413 
imiliet in hit village. But the poor 
want memhen had no control over 
le weighing or marketing of their 
todoce or over the piicea of the in- 
uti that are needed. Ihey had become 
ipendoget of a large co-operation, 
'hich it the real bene&ciary of their 
wrk. Although land had bmn diatri- 
uted among them, they bad to accept 
'edit fadlitiet that were conditional on 
itlr growing only com, and not other 
raitu that mi^ be needed by the 
caianti. Hie com grown went to feed 
huge food oimpany that had opened 
com oil proceeung plant in the area. 
Thingi In Africa were no better, at 
vident from the leactkma of two le- 
Teacntativei of the National Fumen 
hganiaation of Laaotho, one of the 
ffidal NGOa at the WCARRD. J T 
dokotio, one of the repieaentativei, 
iacloeed that during the pre-WCARRD 
ampoign at Laaothoi it waa luggested 
y the NGOa that faimart abould be 
nvited directly, rather than throuidi 
ovemmenti. But the anggeatiaa waa 
nnied down by FAOl According to 
dokotaci then were no rap r eaa iiit a tl ve a 
f ihe faimcri In dad ding poUdea — 
ucally, nationally or Internationally, 
'ieople had no ary in the nae of foreign 
xtiftaDoe. AadittBioe aametiiDea entb 
P la Bo vemur e n t cOoea widuat going 
o dm pao^ or, it gda oonatad by 


the landed gentry, u eotrobort t ad by 
the eapeaieoce of Oafaa in Lamho 
acme yean ago. Ozfam had fondad a 
pcoject whlclk imolved loll coaaera- 
tkai, tidghg; banding and tree plant- 
ing. All dieae meaiorea woidd have 
benefited tha fannera there but die 
landa were oontrollad fay the local 
chief in the crea. Some people agreed 
to their lend bdng improved, while 
othera refuted because they were afraid 
that they might lose thebr i««H after 
hnprevement. The volcta of there 
Mcdma' of fcreigii aaditiace » —« atn e. l 
unbeerd at the WCABBD ocofannee. 

Some NCO r^uaentatlvea, aaddiig 
better repnaantatuai of tha nnal vahint- 
aiy organ l aa tloni , pioteRed agalnat the 
official FAO itond. After a aatlaa <d 
i inoffi da l meetings, about 70 anch 
NGOa gradually succeeded in getting 
their atatement aaore at the final 
plenary aesskm of WCABBD, The 
NGOa firat hit out at the langnage of 
the oonference: *^Official documenta... 
frequently refer to the poor aa ‘target 
groupa’ and dus treat them aa the 
ofaect of amnecne else'a adhnia, rather 
than the principal acton in di^ own 
devdopment". They pointed out; *nhe 
atructural refatms needed aa a basil 
for gerraine rural devdc^oient — in 
terma of aocets to land, water, and 
other niomcea — are eerendally poll- 
deal, not technical, issuai. They re¬ 
quire a tranifer of power to the rural 
poor nbioh may not be in the Interest 
of govemnent in a number of develop¬ 
ing countries controlled by runl elitea". 

In foot, the third world goverensent 
reprcientatives at the con f e r ence 
gloaaed over the internal contradic¬ 
tions within their lespective countries 
and aought to present the iasue aa that 
of not getting enough from the deve¬ 
loped countries. It is a fariiion for re¬ 
presentatives of these g ov ernm ents at 
international conferences to air ‘onti- 
inqierialist’ views and div ert attendon 
from the real need for changes in 
power structure within dieir own 
countries. Two such typical camples 
were S S Bamalo, India’s former agrl- 
enhare minuter and General Zia of 
Bangladeih. 


These goverttmsnta were not diaap- 
poiatad. Plans wen afoot at Bcme- to 
bring in aid and Irrvestmenti in a big 
way, in spite of talka about aeU-tdi- 
ance. While at the WCAHBD, the offi¬ 
cials of theae g ovan u nenta ware busy 
drafting a programme of acdon coo- 
troUing *Tho conduct of transnational 
corporatkau and other foreigtt Invea- 
tors In runl enteipriacs to enaura 
their activities are onuiatent with 
national objeedvet of agrarian reform 
and rural development", befaiod the 
scenes they were ncgodidiiig widi there 
very transnationels for imrestricted 
investments. At a preaa oonference in 
Rome, Bradford Mona of the UN 
Development Ftogramme amiounoed 
that the UNIff had granted affiliate 
status to the Industrial Co-opentlon 
for Devdopment (lOD)—a gtorq;) ot 
giant egribotiiwre oonvanlee — who 
would be aiding UNiV projecta In 
third world countries. Dcfndlng tba 
affiliation, Morse said that ha principal 
advantage was to "dana m at ia te to 
cynlct that they CmuWnatkmaU) an 
not as had u parole believe they in". 
One of the main funotkms *of ICD 
would be to breed qpecial aeeda. When 
grown, these aeeda will develop a 
massive appetite for ohamlcal ferti- 
lisera, pestlcidia and other omdimenta 
which ICD makte and controls. Inci¬ 
dentally, ICD cctnprises the same 
group of egribiitlBses ccmpanlas who 
had earlier farmed tbcinidvea nndai 
the Induitiy Co-operetiTa P i ugnsn i ne 
(ICP) and were forown out from the 
FAO by Director General Edouard 
Saouma after complaints that It had 
misused Its pctitlaa in pntsning in¬ 
vestment opportnnitlef which did nut 
benefit local peoi^ The new director of 
iCDk Walter Sknonds, waa the deputy 
dire^r of IGF. If there mu hln aHo n al 
Bgribnsiaeas compardei control seed 
breeding and marketing, drey umidd 
stress seeds which require a hi^ diemt- 
cal input and as a result theae varietlH 
wfaldi are moat suitalile for small far¬ 
mers irii^t be neglected. If divenhy 
Is reduced, and the larrM varieties of 
the new breed are used world wide — 
wfaldi is the aim of I^D — we could 
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Me the ^bet nvitkka of the Uib 
potato bUght, caniinf oaiiive fmlna. 

At about die ataie tbne whaa the 
WCARRO was nieotiiig at Borne, the 
Trilateral ComaiiMian (fomed in IVTH 
thtou^ the initiative o( David Bodi- 
(eller, head of Chaae Manhattan Bank, 
and' consisting of 180 of the moat 
powerful and influential men in the 
capitalist world) came forward wilb a 
104 billion iflw for Alia. Basically, 
what the Conaniasioti has pn^osed la 
another ‘Green Revolution*, esccpt 
this time, the Crop would be rice. 
aim ia to invest die motley in 16 Asian 
countries to double rice production 
from its 1674 level of 156 million 
tons to 321 miiiion tons. The TrUateral 
Commission is quits frank in its pro- 
|ect report when It says: “...aidiatan- 
tial changes In bioonie diatrKnidoa may 
raquiie sweeping political and aoono- 
mio reforms which may not he im- 
mlaant in many areas”. The alternative 
therefore is fullar utfliaation of exist¬ 
ing farmland through input intensive 
roedioda. Tlie Cammiaskm asdinatea 
that ferdUiers used in Asia win have 
to be iooeaiad by 12 million tana over 
die next IS yean. Ja addition, amaO 
traoton, power dUars. wrayera, rice 
piantara, harvesten, etc, will have to 
be intrudoced on a mo^ larger actle. 
The aoppUeta of these agricultural 
goods win for the moat part the 
tmUdnatlaiial ontnpanles in the Indus- 
trialiaed countries. According to an 
(%CD report, no more than 10 major 
oorpo n rtlona account for mors then 80 
per cant of the non-communlit worid'a 
output of pesdoidoa and tractors and 
major attaclimenta. 

But the main question ramains un- 
answered. Even if rice prodnedon is 
dodilad over the nest 15 yMis, would 
it necaaiarily ensure that the poor are 
fed? The axperiance of the wheat re- 
volution had ihoim that growth does 
not antnmaticaily raduoe poverty. India 
with ita more than 130 million tonnaa 
of foodgtalna pioduotiai this year stUI 
auffeca from roral poverty. 

The WCARBD oonvwiently aide- 
tracked thtf baaio qneition when drie- 
gates qwke of the need for inenaac 
in piodoodon. The lack of porriiatlng 
power ainei« the poor — rasolthig 
from the idequltable . dtatrifcutioa of 
land and aiaeta—con t ln i ieg to be die 
main bottleneck, but the WCARBD 
peiaiited in the belirf that the coo- 
vandonal modd of imal. economio 
growth waa stiU appBcaUe, with a few 
ihetorical tefinementa like ^pecq)le*a 
participatiaa’. Aom die speediea de- 
livend at the oonfare n ce it Waa evident 
that there waa the mme old dealre to 


edept a progiaiaaaa of waa t a m atyla 
modsmlaatkin. with attem on fastac 
yield rates. But what i^ ignored was 
the fact that duooghout, Europe the 
availability of cheap aouic^ of eneigy 
has been an essential conditioa for the 
devekipineot of a machanlaed hl^-ln- 
put, high-yielding agriculture. Can the 
third world countriea afford to do so 
in today’s conditkMu? 

Beakl^ even in Eunve the growth- 
oriented mechanised system of fanniiig 
baa led to iaequalltiea—a fact that 
again etoqiad the attention of 
WCARBD. The tendsnoy at the oonfer- 
ence was to assume that there was 
little need for agrarian tefonn ootilda 
the third world and tliat waatam tech¬ 
nology and devdopment psttarna could 
usefully be tranafereed to devsloping 
counbies. But if the dalagatta to the 
WCARRO paid hood to the axperiencea 
narrated by economiiti and fanners 
from the developed countries — not at 
tbt WCARBD, but at the Bone Dacia.' 
ration Gioigi’a panel dlacnaoiosa, bdd 
only a few yards away from the FAO 
he^quaitfn at Rome — they would 
have reclised diat the relevance ot 
European agriculture as a model for 
the third world was quastionable. 

The growing concentration of pro- 
duetkm in larger facma and in more 
prosperoua regioat has widened the 
income disparities between farmeia In 
the EEC countries. The 15,000 faimi 
coveted by the EEC’s Faim Accountancy 
Data Netwoik in 1875 (the latest year 
available) showed tbst fotma of over 
SO bectvna hod Inoomcs 114 par cent 
greater on avenge dian those in the 
5-10 hectare category. The prooea of 
cuncentratioa is taking place in ail 
sections of agriculture; and even In 
dairying, one of the tradiUond shong- 
faol^ of amall faimea, 53 per cant of 
all cows are now owned by only 165 
per cent of dairy farmers. The new 
techodogies whid have made so many 
farm woiken redundant ate frequently 
beyond the reach of small finnera, 
dther because they can only be effi¬ 
ciently utilised on a Urge bolding or 
because they Invohm a high level d 
capital investment. It is eathditad that 
f 


may tf the aaaallait fume will db- 
appaar over the next 10 or 20 ysaa 
as a teanlt of radrament, abandonoisat 
or tho of hfimngM 

The same ptooett la being lepanted 
in die US, from vriien a amall fatintr 
came to addiesa the Rome Dedata- 
tiai Group. Marilln FedddiBk and bet 
husband are ihaiecrcppen tat a fatm 
in Iowa, paying half tbdr annual crop 
to thdr Imdlord. She said: “Out 
cbtoca of furvlval in agrioultuie are 
very dim. We will ptobshly leave tor 
urban America within five yean”. The 
family faimeia of America ate bein_ 
squeezed by a market ayitam vdilcdi ti 
a ayitem of organlaed theft, she said. 
“Raw materials ate atolen from us, 
then procoaed and sold bade to the 
public at outrageous prices. America 
needs land tefoana too. Rural Amarioa 
is not a modal fo the third world to 
oopy> hut rather a model of what to 
avoid". 

It is not that Ihoaa who came to 
address the WCARBD do not realise 
these dangen. In a ptQer celled ’Ba- 
view and Ai^yfis’ — the key docu¬ 
ment of the WCARRD, whl^ took 
over two yeari to prepare and Ja baaed 
on about 500 dooumer^ — it ia admit¬ 
ted that in spita of “an Impressive re¬ 
cord of overall economic progma” in 
the underdeveloped countries, “dis¬ 
parities in itandwds of living between 
urban and rural areas, and between 
rich and poor within die rural areoa, 
have steadily Increased... Foreign 
private investment, while it hat gene¬ 
rally auivorted hoit-couoby export 
goals, has been almost exclnsivel. 
directed to monoculture tediiilquea 
often highly mechaoised, which tia 
rural devdopment to foreign capital, 
tedinology and markets without regard 
for domestic food supply or levds oi 
employment...”. When, after all these 
admissions, the Anal action programme 
of the WCARRD merely aska the mem 
her governments to ’’oorulder actloo’ 
to inqdement land refonns, ensure 
’people's particlpttion' in rural deva- 
lopment and other lefonns, one is con- 
vlncad of the hollowness of die entire 
exercise. 
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AmOmt bte SedW HWMy byRomila Thapar; Orient LonioMii. 
DelU. 1978; pp * + 396, Re 75. 


EABLY tibree decadei tgo Anxldo 
loml^lano obMived: ‘‘When > mia 
nitn In dnonoloslcal order, but wMi* 
at explaining d>e facts, we call him a 
btonlcler; adien a man oollecla all 6ie 
acts available to him but does not 
mder tbem lyatematicany, we aet him 
side as mu^e.faeaded'’. Unfbrtnna- 
dy a mafOT bulk of hlftorleal writing 
ir^uced 10 far on early India does 
lot rise above the level of mere ehfnid. 
ling of eventi, or 'hnuddle^ieaded’* 
ditory based on uncritical rdlanoe on 
be aourcei, Not eurptfalndy, wotki on 
ncient Indian soda] blitoiy have 
ften achieved academic pledge and 
ecognitlon by no more than providing 
ly' descriptions of tiie food habits, 
ntertainmeot, atatus of various varBa 
roups and potitkm of women, prl- 
lazUy on the bads of literary lefer- 
nces unrelated in time end srpece. 
foet of the Indian historians have 
boa foiled to go beyond the traditional 
n^o.Saxon notion of social history 
nd the ootpua of literature on tiie 
ubfect has therefore remained bogged 
own largely to tiie visible end tni^ 
ice msdfeitatlions of the country’s 
ocial system without going into its 
iner dynsmicf. 

Romila Thapar, however, is one of 
le few historians who have resdotely 
imed aside from traditional Idstorlo- 
niphy, comdstently chaHanglng tiie 
fete end outmoded ideas and bli- 
iriogiaphlcal stereotypes idating to 
iriy Indian sod^. The present 
olume, consisting of fourteen papeti, 
earl sstiple proof of tiiis. WiiMen 
ver the last ten years or so and hence 
ppeiently unrelated, the pepert heve 
everthdess a running theme; that of 


ti^rts’’ (p 35) — a coodoiion not 
home out by the Bncldbiit amphaaia 
on the concept of txmwonl (gn-aUe) or 
on abnegation of sdf wltith la tiie 
citM of dl aorrows. Aa against tbli, 
tile Hindu viiion, we hie told, waa 
'’that of an orderly sodMy with each 
man attending to hia appointed tadc, 
which would infuse a purpl e with a 
aesiae of emnsnunity stmI which with 
iti intense loyalty to tiie sodel group, 
i e, ceite, would provide botii ecoao- 
mlc and peydialoglcal security'' (p 36). 
This saaonsts to saying diat tiie Hindn 
tyitem of law was coodneive to the 
co.exlsteiice of various sodil groupa la 
hirmany and thetdiy ^oialBg over iti 
daai biu. 111010 who were opposed to 
tile Ifisdn dilon of aoctoty and law, 
Hondla Thapar however tells na,. could 
(git out of aociety by becoming laceUet 
oc snendlcaata or by hdnlng a dlasl- 
dent group <S renouneata who Bad 
frequent mention in early Indiaa re¬ 
cords. Net long ago reunadatlon wu 
deactlbed aa a Ufe-nesatineg principle 
but the anther ttguea tint organiaeii 
grorqiii of reoenneers from the poet- 
Vedic period onwarda weee ndtiiet 
negating the society to wUch they 
originally belonged nor trying to ledi- 
celly liter it: rather they wen seshtog 
to eitabllsh a parallel aociety (p 63) 
whose rdaUoiishlp with tiie lay com¬ 
munity wu estentlally dialectical (pB8). 
The moral authority of the renouaceit 
wu derived from tiidr chariima, and 
from their non-confonniaiB which wu 
more pronouncad before they took to 
orginlied monastic Ufa. Emergiiig u 
monastio groups tiie renouacen fouad 
It easy to gain soda! acctptance on 
account of change in their sociel role 


tiuongb the centuiits. The everdnoreu- 
ing mimher rrf lend gnats hom the 
early centuries AD Ixonght tiwn tote 
the vortex of all tin social convlexl- 
tiu whldi tiny had eatUer tried to 
escape. There la evidanoe to show itwf 
temples and menuteries in early me¬ 
dieval tiinsa were u relentleo in ei- 
plolUng the peasantry u the seenlu 
nohilems cf bad gifts. The fact tiut 
they lived off tim society had tb am. 
logieal impllca tha i. The disaeating 
groopa, for In s tance , had to accept the 
newlyremergiiig social and fSodal 
hiarartiiy. At the social awi TMWria) 
level, therefore, the renouncen oeeeed 
to he so and tire gap between them 
and the by oommonlty tended to 
vanish. Moreover, tire protutant sseb 
seem to have pbyed a crucial rMe 
partlcubtiy from the leoond half of 
the fiist mlDeiilnm AD onwards itim 
with widespread land endowmenb in 
bwdeward and tiBrel aicaa they sought 
to integrate tire tiiotigiam Into tire 
(old of tile civillaed aociety. mey 
have made them ecoq^tabb to the by 
commnnjty hi qiito of tireir omutiimliig 
thtoretkel oppotltion to oslhadiiiy. 
Viewed against thb badvound ttnan- 
cUtton would appear mose u aa exter¬ 
nal symptom of tire iatenial social 
crlab dan u an attempt to create t 
oounter-cnltnre. 

More whe ti i iD g and percipient b 
Romlb Thapu's esaay on tile dtem and 
lUbUw u fonna of exchange (pp 106- 
111) where she appUee the concept of 
gtftrexchange, fliit emindated by H 
Manta, to an laalyib of the etrly 
Indlsn practice cf gift-giving wUch 
bu hitbeito been seen merely u pan 
(rf tire idigloua tltnal and symboUsm. 
She not only condatea tire gift items 
with diangu in economic Ufa but ilao 
dbowt The linkige of gift-giving wdth 
tire contetnpeiaiy social a t ni c iiue whlafa 
itself wu evenhanging, u u evhtent 
from her ditcuaiicre of the nature and 
mechanlams of sodd nubility of what 


icial (hange in ancient India. Be- 
inning with a broad survey of chang- 
>g Interp re t a tioiia of indent Indian 
Istoiy (pp 1-2S), they seek to enalyM 
ime inqiortant and hitherto neidected 
■peeb of early Indian social procesua 
nd arrive at interesting, if at tlnws 
Bacceptable, oondutiona. Fkoro a re- 
ppralsal of the Bnddhiat and bnh- 
iinlcd tradltioni ^ 36-36) Romila 
hapar trim to prove that "tire lepoh- 
ten background nurtured an indM- 
luHstic tradition In Bod dhbm witii a 
rang support for tire kind of sodd 
Id nwtd gttitnde hnpHdt i* Inanen 
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■h* otib Ae ditt gtoupi Ow 122-151X 
That even the eactoat Indlen tbinken 
' tbemeelvtt bdd n ehenghig view of 
their eodety and iti vahiet ie eo^ 
iUnetrated. among a6mt tUnfi, by the 
flexible image of the barbarian (nilec- 
cha) reflected in early Indian eonroee 
(pp 15S-lflS). Orlgliially intended to 
draw a linguiatlc dlitiactian between 
riie Aryag and nom-Aryaaa in India, 
the word mlecdu in oouiae of time 
came to include aocW gmnp$ jaiikad 
ai mixed caatec, technologically bade* 
ward tribee and the paoplee Uvlng along 
the frontlen (p ISO). AH thtou^ Ae 
peoide theoreticdly daaaified aa nlac- 
dui were being eiiimlWtid Into the 
varaa aooiety, and the conferring of 
the fcifaatriya ftatua on many early 
medieval niling dynaidee of dearly 
trlial origina is a case in point Evlden* 
tly then flie Immutditlity and change- 
lemncJt of the Indian society Is no 
more than a myth whloh haa bM ably 
and Irrefirtably expiaded by the anthor. 

Romila Ihapar mahes a convincittg 
plea for Wewliu the past from a new 
penpective by coetdating archaedogical 
and Itteftry evidence so ai to achieve 
a total view cf sodri dynamics (pp 
19S410) — an idea which in recent 
yeeia haa baen firmly supported by 
tome other hlatariena u well <e g, D D 
Koetinbl and R S Shanna). One can¬ 
not pomibly disagree that a combined 
uM of different catefpiries of eontcc 
material (atcbaeologicBl, litsrary, an- 
thrupologicti, etc) would aurdy pro¬ 
duce a biftory in the round, e Und of 
hiatory which is profeokmally and ace 
dally more meaningful thin an iioia- 
ted study of certain aipecti of society. 
Diaagteonents, however, begin with 
specific atteu^its to es t ab l is h inter¬ 
relationship between the literary tradi¬ 
tion and archaeological data. Tlmw, 
for example, seems to have taken a 
little too aerlously a snggettloo made 
several years ago and dabontad re¬ 
cently by H D Sankalia about the pot- 
ilble Utdeage between some of the 
srchaedogioal cultures end the me|ar 
lineages mentioned in the caneonucorite 
section of the fSinnas (pp 240 - 867 ). 
She has thus identified the first phase 
of the Pnru lineage (from Furu to 
Bharata) with the Oohee Colouind Pot- 
texy and its second phase wifli dw 
Painted Grey Ware — both ceramic 
tradltknu being confined mainly to the 
Dodi regiem. The Yidava lineages have 
bfen equated with the Chdcolithic 
Bjacdt and Red Ware enttiMs vrideb' 
round the Doeb with sdictantUl 
odnoentratiam in Kntch, EdMamr 
Bijid in the diatiictf of Udaipur, Rhil- . 
wkia, Bhaidpqr, flhM Gfaail^ 


pur, hdiupur and Vatansd. Tha en- 
erdae, dona by Thuar with her dtatno- 
tetiriie oaia and aorou^im. seefcito 
identify the diapeisd of pottsry (ypea 
with ^y edan mi^nttons and to lend 
aome Idnd of hiatorlcal reality to what 
wodd otherwise vpear to be mythical 
or quari-faiitoticd gsnealogies. Tlds 
kind of Idantifieerion woold seem hanlly 
convincing in view of die ardi a edoglcd 
experience at teverd dtas vriiidi reveal 
nerly half a doxan cenmlo typea 
Including the Printed Grey Ware 
In the same cfannolagical faorizcm. 
Mainover, it la ex tr e m dy dUktdt to 
deteimiiM the extent of genulncncm 
in the Riranic genealoglea which, 
tome might argue, could be a wfaole- 
aale fabrication of a period rnneb later 
than the one to nhlch they seemindy 
refer. One would, th ewfo re, expect 
Romila Thapar to a de q u a te l y appndate 
that dm type of analysit attempted by 
her is he^ with methodologlcd faiz- 
ards eriiing out of the IhnUatinm of 
the aourcea themaalvfe. Even ao flm 
hiftoried vdoe the Pmanlc materid 
tier te oamot be undereatlmated. 
Thapor hot in fact rightly signed that 
the Puiunaa form the very core of early 
Indian hirtoiicd tradltiao (pp 867-888), 
notha and genaalogles being the two of 
Its Important compements. 

In her stinmlatlBg study of the orlglo 
myths and the gradual dhange in their 
Inteiual itroctme (pp 264-3SS) Tbapar 
hti tried to ihow that they sought to 
eateblish Unriiip links, emphasise the 
legitiiiiacy of succession, indicate the 
migration of Important gioupa and 
provide social status to those who 
acquired poUticri power. Tfaue ehe is 
fully juetiSed in holding the view that 
the origlD myths discharged a soda] 
function in andent Indian sodety 
(p 320) and hence at some levd re¬ 
flect the social realiries of the past. 
She has also cogently pleaded (pp 326- 
360) that the genealogical sectiona of 
die Furanos can he bnmdit, albrU 
specuiattvety, to bear upon dm study 
of the histoyy of ec o nomy, forms of 


daeosat (rBetrihoeel and pUriUMa^ 
and dm pnosae of state fbimatian in 
the ateu wtt wfald Aay can be as- 
todseted. lliaptT has dma ahown that 
much iodal histoty U« banaath and 
beyond what appears to be a veebtege 
of myths. One fau only to snbfect them 
to a ligoroas and crideal soiuttny for 
reconatmoting the true Uatory el early 
Indian society. 

The ligniflcant point edmre most of 
the papers in the vahnne under review 
converge it dm problem of jodil 
change which Tbapar haa aou^ to in¬ 
terpret often with dm ba^ of conoep- 
tual todi provided by oorrent aoclOlogy 
pradtiied on n wide acale In Indian 
academic drdes. TUs la evident bam 
her frequent tefeienoea to dm theoriei 
of Sanakritiaaiticin and of die Greet 
and little Tradltto n a. Banna Tbapar 
Is ' the first Indlen hietorian to have 
conscioiialy applied these theoriea and 
models to die study of andent Indian 
sodal hiatory. 9ie haa thus opened op 
for early bdlaa hlstoilogiiphy new 
frontlen where It may fruitfully lu- 
teiaot with a slater diadpline like so- 
oiology. However, this Intgidlidpliatiy 
aivioach has a negadve side which 
shoold not be lost sight of. These so¬ 
ciological models can at bent hakp ui 
in understaadlng the mltaral outfit of 
a society and brace merely dm outwtrd 
manifeataUona of aodal dynamlce; they 
cannot exidoln the change from one 
social formation to the other — n pro¬ 
blem wUdi is of fundamental impor- 
hince for ell biatorical leseerdi, Tbay 
are eiso too neat to fit in with the 
often comidex nature of die avallriile 
biatorical data. But in spite of the In- 
beicnt limitations of the current ao- 
ddogical epproedi adopted by Romila 
Thvar, her bode under review cer¬ 
tainly adds new dknenslOBa to the sub- 
|ect end piovidee new Imights into it. 
Rich in scbolanUp, It la unqoeatlon- 
aUy an exceUent eaample of aophlati- 
cated analysis of early Ihdian faistotical 
material and may become a model for 
many lesearchen in tbe field. 







B^ond Plnralism 

MBMra^n Mohntr 

mtjvaA MarxlMi: Tnnardi «■ AHMMilive Pcnpccthr* by Vnjendra 
Raj Mehta; Mantter PubUcatkmi, New Delhi. 1978; pp 147. Ra 45. 


I 

PLURAUSM •» the poUticel theory ol 
modetB cepAeJlrt democracy bad Itr 
Add day In the West in die 19S(la and 
early 1900a Then there wu a new 
lib^ adf-qneatlaiiiing on iasuea of 
autlcipatiao and moral fulfilment That 
laited till the early 1970i. Now the 
meateia of phimllaai are back on the 
•tage with a vengeance, rtieialng the 
humanloD of llbaral democracy. Aa the 
international wlnga of cvitallan keep 
mtting dbpped it requim new juatifl- 
cation. Ite aeaaoned advocatei of neo- 
ihiraliam are trying hard not only to 
diaoih whatever their radical crttlca 
had thrown at them, but take fuU ad¬ 
vantage of the woridwide ideological 
dehatea to puab the capftaUrt viewpoint 
In die proeeac aeveral offepringi of 
neo-iriutalltm have emerged. An Indian 
btand of neoplurallam haa caught the 
imagination of Viajendra Ra) Mehta, 
who calle hie peiapective that of “in¬ 
tegral pluraliWD”. 

In the political mili eu of modem 
Indie this atody attempts to provide 
a thtorg. Unllka Sdumgiter and Dahl 
the analyfii of die Indien poUdctl 
scientlatB ended with eaplaining the 
operation of die phuallat political 
iioccas in India through the modeli 
of “the one-party domlnant-eyatem' or 
“the Congreia ayatem" or the “inevi¬ 
tability of In^'i pluralist todal 
tructiire". These enalysts, totally un¬ 
nerved by the crisis in the Indian 
>)lltical economy in recent yeeia, gie 
itill recouping intellectually. Mehta's 
lupporting theoretical attempt comes 
■a a morale booater. But unfortunately 
It hai come a bit too late, at a time 
when Ihe Indian political analysts are 
mitfronted widi the task of reviewing 
heii entire methodology. 

The search for a ayntbeiis of libera¬ 
lism and Manispi has gone on since 
iie days of the Fabians and it hai 
taken mtm theoredcel and peacMoal 
oims. In Tndie the aodelists bed all 
alcag striven preclsdy for that The 
iffichd ideology of the Indian National 
^longnss in recent yeeri also his the 
apDeennoe of the eome synthesie. 
Writings of M N Roy, Lohle end 
haoHa Mehta have in th^ own ways 
ittmnpted throoifii acpbii d ca t ed ona- 
ysii to combine damaonUc freedom 


with aodallst egalitarianism. However, 
what we find in Mehte’e monograph is 
a setions academic estrdie that takes 
Inlo acDOont some of the scholeily com¬ 
mentaries on liberalism and Marxism 
and aeek yet another perfective. The 
specltl dhnenaion of perfective is 
e conscious element of Indian tiedl- 
tione] mooring thmu^ occasional le- 
ferencea to our Vedic heritage and the 
like. Mehta's acknowledged infiradon 
la ykuiobindo whose perfective of “in¬ 
tegral hunanlsm" stressed the total 
fulflhnent of man's moral, nwterlal and 
aesthetic needs. Jana Sangh leader 
I>Ben Dayal Upadhyayt dabotated the 
theals in terms of the politica] philo- 
aot^iy of the Hindu tradition in a 
fairly cogent manner In a book enti¬ 
tled “Integral Huinanitm“ Mehta's 
framework would have the integral 
hmnanlam of Aurohiudo to ccmpen- 
sate for the lack of the moral dimen¬ 
sion of western liberal democracy and 
combine them with a sort of sodaliat 
programme of reducing poverty. 

n 

Mehta's brief critique of liberslism, 
primarily echoing C B Macpberson, is 
two folU. Firstly, hlierslism has a utili¬ 
tarian view of man aa “a consumer of 
utilities and producer of goods". It 
leads to an etomutic notion of man 
unrelated to sodety except throng 
market relationships. Secondly, Hbere- 
lism stresses “materialism'’ to such an 
extent that it is devtdd of a moral 
force. The oaming of the vreKare state 
as die developed form of UheraJ demo¬ 
cracy his also failed to change the so¬ 
cial structure in any fundamental way. 

Despite his avowed desire “to go to 
the roots of thought" Mehta has not 
found it necessary to see jf there is 
any connection between capitalini and 
liberal democracy. In fart, die careful 
non-recognition of a phenomenon 
called capitalism underlies die entire 
exercise. The value of Maepherson's 
cridque of liberal democracy is that he 
showed the history of the conflict be¬ 
tween posseulve individualism and 
public interest from the time of Hob¬ 
bes onwards in course of the historical 
growth of capitalism. In his recent 
writlngi Ma^henon underlines the 
dOennna between capitalirt system and 
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the democratic faith. Mrtita’s mild at¬ 
tack on liberal democracy without 
confronting its roots can easily create 
an Impresskm that be was lertivlng 
his sharp edges to take cart of Mef- 
iMpb, 

Capitalism has undergone mnlttfiri- 
ous growth in fmm and oonteaL 
Boning such ^purists’ like Ayn Read 
and Barry Grtdwater who defand ato¬ 
mistic and possessive Individuellem, 
most othen range between Gelbnldi's 
new industrial state which Is a versloB, 
of welfare capitalism and corporata 
capitalism where sheirtiolden theoretl- 
caily dominate. In all sncfa'ctsea ex¬ 
ternally the Imperialist dimension of 
advanced capitalist systems has been j 

demonstrated. IntenuDy, die loclil 
alienation, centralisation and monopoly 
in economic and political enterprleei 
and technologieal determlnien have 
meant the very denial of die original 
promisea of democracy and liberalism. 

But western plurallsta start from die f 

premise that conqictldve polidcaj pro¬ 
cess can rest only on cmupctitive nco- 
noDilc process, 1 e, capiteUsni. By ^ 

miming this capitalist social base of f 

pluralism Mehta has created an UlnalOB | 

that pluiallam is an smtonomont poHd- |l 

cal process. | 

m I 

The title of the book creates hopes i 

that the reader would find a powerful j 

critique of Marxism, perhaps with acme I 

fresh insights. But it turns out to be f 

very different One notices neither e t 

sense of the historical root of Marxism f 

and socialist revolutions nor an ade¬ 
quate philosophical treatment of the 
Marxist ideas and communist prartioa. ; 

The author starts with die rrqietttkm i 

of the hundred year<ild cMtallni * 

allegation that Marxiwn views man os 0 

hnmo erortomirta and reduces Mandan 
to this: “Man's good lies in piopni 
distribution of the incteaied production 
through the instrumentality of the 
State". According to Mehta this view 
relegated the moral values to the back¬ 
ground denying the idea of individual 
choice and extolling the role of die 
State. In support of this he citei 
evidence from the bureaucratic appaia- 
tiis of the State and Party fn the 
Soviet Union chararteriaed by die ab¬ 
sence of civil and political lihertiet. ^ 

Mao, however, struck a different note 
in Mehta’s mind os one who went 
“beyond" Marx and Lenin in recognis¬ 
ing the force of nationalism, one mho 
stressed the need for decentr aHmtkm • 
and sought to bridge the gV bi t weaw 
the city and die oountiyiide, hfiahO;. 
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casnoUy imparti the Impreuioii that 
Mao’s levohitioiiaiy and developmcntlal 
Dotioiu were Independent nf Mindit 
preoccupeUon with economfcs and 
State. 

Ulus wc aie toM to look beyond 
Marxism pecanse its basic &aw is to 
ignore the "rooltj.diniensionaUty of 
nature”. Hence the plea for ‘integral- 
iduralism". 

Clearly these arguments stand on 
very loose grounds. Students of politi¬ 
cal theory are wen-acquainted with the 
literature on the alleged “economic 
determinism” in Marxist theory. With¬ 
out going Into the debate we can only 
say that dialectical materialism does 
not deny the importance and even 
cansal capacity of idea elt-o-ofr matter. 
It merely refutes the claim of the 
idealist viewpoint and stresses the 
overall primacy of the material forces. 
Similarly historical materlaliam does 
admit the role of superstructure and 
relations of production while It asserts 
the dedalve effect of forces of produc¬ 
tion and the economic hose in a hroad 
period of history. Ibe tension diat 
Meba speaks of between the folfiltnent 
of man’s economic needs and the uni¬ 
quely human faculties Is not reslly s 
teuton between two views of mao fa 
Marx but is Marx's notion of “integral” 
fulfilment of man. Marx’s critique o( 
capitalism was that it alienated the 
working man from his labour and pre¬ 
vented -both material fulfllnrent os well 
■a apiritual fulffimeot. Socialism was 
to create iruterial conditions for a 
fuller human development. 

Mehta confines the inadequclm oi 
the practising socialist systems with 
the theoretical promises of Marxism. 
Experiences of the USSR under Stalin 
did contradict many origiul promises 
of Marxism. The hurcaucratic trends, 
the centraliiatfon of power, consume¬ 
rism and new hierarchies of status aud 
privilegn are undoubtedly negative 
features of many socialist states. But 
the Important question to aik is 
whether greater material conditions 
have been created throutdi these re¬ 
volutions for pursuing hifdier human 
values. Mehta does not ask this ques¬ 
tion because capitalist social system is 
not his point of reference. He is only 
concerned with the political degenera¬ 
tions in the socialist states. 

Marxism is the theory of the antl- 
capitallxt revolution, and as long as the 
transition from the capitalist system is 
not complete, its direct relcveoce will 
lemsln. However, Marxism has en- 
laifed its theoretical and practleal te- 
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tionory practice. The present diversity 
in Marxist practice hes opened many 
new avenus and It It for the Prootl- 
tioners to distinguldi revisionixt dme- 
neratlon from ciestive development. 
In spite of the intenie dMskms smong 
the ranks of Marxists thm Is ou 
thing in cominoa in their goals. Hitt 
Is to work for a fnDer development of 
men to provide him material, moral, 
aesthetic end peyehological fulfilment 
Therefore to level the charge of one- 
dlmensionality against Marxist fiieoiy 
Is to ignore both the pbiloao^col 
system of Marxism and the context of 
its development as a challenger to 
capitalism. 

IV 

Mehta’s sltenutlve framework starts 
with Aurohindo’s notion that “human 
life Is on integral whole consisting of 
various dhnentkiu like the objective, 
the subjective, the ethical arid the 
spiritual”. Development means the 
fulfilment - of each of these “wholes” 
which in turn reinforce each other. 
Such an integrated goal is what tha 
sages of ancient India had in mind 
whOe speaking of dharmo, artha, komt 
and moksba. Realisation of this goal 
depends on the fulfilment of tha 
diverse urgee of oR individual groups. 
If eadi tndividoal sets with an cdilcal 
sense then the groups will not work 
at the expenae of each oAer but in 
mutual co-operatiosL According to tbe 
anthor “freedom it the power of expan¬ 
sion towards the ideal” of individual 
becoming one with society. This if 
how integral-pluralism seeks to synlhe- 
site In individutlism and coUectivion, 
Tbe social organisation arising from 
thii perspective Aonld be a decentra¬ 
lised structure providing iinrrsf or 
autonomy for each sodal whole. Here 
is bow the pluralist diffusion of power 
would work; “Traders and merchants 
would balance the claims of Industria- 
Hats; and the daimi of these three 
sections would be balanced by the td- 
mlnlatratlve, mllltaiy and pnffeidontl 
classes on the one hand, and by the 
w or ke rs, agricultural and latest 
labour(p 71). This aystem of 
holance would be din fp tbe Tugoiltv 
style self-management tyatem. The 
nde of sdence and tecWilogy Is to 
help in fulfillhig tbe integral needs of 
man rather than ereete alienating itnio- 
turee. lategral-phmliiiD reqrecta the 
autonomy of not only group within the 
national boundaries but also of nations 
In the phiiallst world cemnmnity. 
From that standpoint aodal change in 
etch eountiy foUoess its own logla In 
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important is not to make a choice be 
ween “end jnatifles the meana' c 
‘kneani tie u tawdrtant u ^ ends 
but to tee whether the meana eboee 
ocafoim to the idea of die “gaod” a, 
carding to tbe norms of tbe aod 
whole to which the actor bdongt. 

Hiit is in brief die sltemaUve a 
proach wfaich does cony mtika of 
daring inteilactual advenbne. Bt 
beneath ita theoretical aweep and cO' 
temporanelty — it haa aomediing t 
say on every- tiendy subject ftor 
humene technology to tmtll Indasttlr 
and world order — there is a padieti 
toquieicence with the capitallit idn 
logy with a Hindu tradldonalitt tond 

The basic jdiilosrghlcal problem tlu 
the author evades it the causality r 
ohjectivta. Even thou^ the nitimat 
goal nf all ideologies is integral devt 
lopment the debate ii on what cause 
what. Therefore rholce baa to he mac 
between poUtlctl, economic, etdtor 
and moral objectives at definite stage 
of historical action. These choices at 
not simple — that it why hesvy price 
tre paid by societies. It is importan 
that the Idea of comprehensive fnlfll 
ment is constantly related to contlngea 
choices of specific objectives at ever 
point of tinw. 

The idee of the autonomous whol 
even in tbe ediloal dress misses 
fundamental characteristic of the sod. 
situation, namely, the edstence c 
domination by some farces over othen 
Mehta’s ana])^ ignores the reality o 
power throagHoot. TTie plnrelity o 
groups does not present an eva 
situation of a fair game to melee th 
balancing process work. Here tb 
western piunlists ere more realistic ii 
admitting the functionality cf grtru] 
competition. Mehta’i baimonioui {do 
ralism may not even allow the poo 
daascs to organiie end legitimitel; 
fight for their rigditt. 

The.Indian cnltnnl heritage baa twn 
aides. On one side are some of tin 
glotioua values, art and cnltuie of tin 
various communities, on the other sick 
are the pervative atractures of ineqna 
lity and irrationality. The iiervectivi 
of pinrallam may even deMory tin 
positive heritage by reinforcing an< 
legitimising the iiratlona] elementt b 
the name of re a pec ti ng divdsity. Ir 
the contangionuy Indian cootaxt when 
a c^taliit lyitan it ihnvly taktn. 
roots, a panpective that c on ip rom la ei 
with tha interests of the exittin 
power stmetnret bu leitoas bupHcw 
tione. On tiw whole thla woik Is on 
of emdtaUm’s firethart moves in stif' 
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Empjoyment and Agriculture in the Draft 

Plan, 1978-83 
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Tht targets of agricuUund employment set out in the Draft Plan, 1978-83, are unrealistic. They 
im<olve questiomMe assumptions regarding the nature and implications of technical change in agriculture. 
At the same time, they are mconsistent with the experience of agriculture in India and even in Japan 
which constitutes the classic case df agricultural development through yield-increasing (and UAourabsorb- 
ing) innovations. They may as well conflict with the Plan's own gods of income, redistribution and sur¬ 
plus mobilisation from agriculture. FP 

This paper, thoufjt based on aggregated data, attempts the limited task of emphasising the need 
for re-evalumion of the employment implications of agricultural development in the Plan and higfdi^tting 
a few important hut hitherto negletted areas of research. The policy implication of the analysis is that if 
it is not possible to step up the rate of growth of overdl output, the employment target will call for non- 
conventiond, employment-orientdd p rogrammes like rurd toorks on a sizeable scde. 


THERE ia wideapraad ooncem over 
the persistence of hl|h rates of on- 
emplojrment in India. It finds its best 
reflection In the Draft Five-Year Plan, 
1978-83. The initial empitqmient struc¬ 
ture and the demographic situation in 
India make it necesaaiy — oontraiy to 
the experience of industrialised eco¬ 
nomies — that a large volume of ad¬ 
ditional employment is found within 
agriculture. About 73 per cent of the 
workforce is engaged in agriculture 
and the total labour force is growing 
at the rate of about 2.3 per cent Pci 
annum. Employment outside aipl- 
culture would have to rise by 8.S per 
cent per annum to avoid further in¬ 
crease in the burden of populatioin 
in an already overcrowded agricul¬ 
ture. This is dearly not feasible. The 
Draft Plan, therefore, seems con¬ 
strained to provide for 23 milion ad¬ 
ditional peraon-years of employment 
within agriculture — about 11 million 
in the crop sector and 12 million In 
the allied sectors—out of a total 
additional employWent of 49 million 
which is envisaged for the period 
187ft-83. 

The Draft Plan fixed the target of 
3.98 per cent increaie in egricultural 
ontpiU per annum.* Iti bailc atrategy 
is to expand Invostments which in- 
creese outpnt as wdl as absorb more 
labonr per hectare. Employment in 
agricnlture U expected to Ificreua at 
a rate as high as 422 per cent per 
innum. In a aeperate paper on the 
methodology of empicymant prolec- 
dona, the labour co-efficients (in 
stendacd pation-yean) of output for 
■nelot osopa ata aMnmad to ramiln 


constant between 1978 end 1983.' 
Employment and output are thus 
estimated to grow at about the same 
rate at the aggregative aa well as the 
Individual crop level. It is contended 
in this paper that the Plan targets 
of agricultural employment are un¬ 
realistic. They involve questioneble 
assumptions regarding the nature and 
implicatloiM of technical change 
agriculture. At the same time they are 
inconsistent with the experience of 
agriculture in India and even that In 
Japan which constitutes the dasilc cete 
of agricultural development through 
yield-increasing (and labour-absorb¬ 
ing) innovations. They may as well 
conflict wfth the Han’s own goria of 
Income redistribution and surplus 
mobilisation from agriculture. Based 
on aggregated data, our analysis is ad¬ 
mittedly rough. It is expected never¬ 
theless to sente the Ihnttad pnipose 
of emphasiung the need for re-evalu¬ 
ation of the employment implications 
of agricultural developeieDt in the 
Plan and highlighting a few important 
but hitherto neglected areas of it- 
search. The policy message of our 
analysis is that if it is not possible to 
step np the rate of growth .of over-all 
output, the employment tar^t would 
call for non-conventional, employment- 
oriented programmes Ilk* rural works 
on a sixeable scale. 

I 

SOM fiflKOOcepHoffig oboot 

Tcdhokal Chamo 

In the existing literature on techni¬ 
cal change in agriculture, a distinction 


is drawn between labour-saving type 
of capital gooda such as tractors a^ 
land-saving type d investments like 
those in irrigation, feitUlaet and Ugh- 
ylelding seed varletlea. It it fanplldtly 
asaumed that the fonner mainly In¬ 
crease labonr productivity (without any 
mixtantial contribution to increaae in 
yiclda per acre) and the lattm nise 
yields per acre (without displacement 
of labour), In countries where Iibour 
is plentiful relative to land, the cm* 
for yield-incteaslng form* of Invest¬ 
ment can be scarcely ovtorampbaaiaed. 

The broad strategy of agricultnral 
development in the Draft Plan is con¬ 
sistent with our resource endowment. 
It will "develop irrigation as rapidly 
as posiible and optimally utilise land 
and water as well u other local re¬ 
sources including humsn resources in 
s coKjrdinated measure”.* The grogs 
irrigated area is expected to grow 
from 48.4 million hectires in 1977-78 
to 63.4 millico hectares in 1962-83. 
This will be combined with an increase 
in fertiliser oonsusnptioD fran 42 ndl- 
licn tons In 1977-76 to 7.8 mflljaB 
tons in 1982-83 and subatantial in¬ 
crease is the production of certified 
seeds of hybrid to meet the require¬ 
ments in full. AU these are land-iavinf 
forms of investment At the same time, 
the Plan recommends a policy of 
selective mechanisation. It specifically 
observes: 

In anas with variable and low 
rainfall, the lack of sufBdent hnl- 
lock power at the right time may 
be a constraint, when moisture coo- 
ditions for proper agriculture pre¬ 
vail for short periods only. In such 
ireas, it may be necessary to oegB- 
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nlse custoou wirice of tncton at 
critical perloda with * view to increaie 
the production of food and feed 
crops and fodder. The use of trac¬ 
tors would also be justified in very 
difficult terrain and for reclaiming 
very large tracts of land for cultiva¬ 
tion for the first time or for shaping 
land in difficmlt situations.* 

The Draft Flan thus recognises the 
distinct possibility that tractors which 
are normally labour-displacing may as 
srell snbatitute for land under special 
dicninstances. However, it assumes, 
as in the conventional classification of 
Isnd-saving and labour-saving forms 
of technical change in agriculture, that 
the former increase output per unit 
of land but I««ve the labour co-effi- 
dent of output unaltered.* This as- 
sumption ignores the simple fact that 
technical change causes a shift in pro¬ 
duction function, and not a mete sub- 
ithntioD of one input for another, 
with production function remaining 
the same. It may thus contribute to 
a slmultaiiaonf dtange in fl>e propor- 
tioas of output to all or most Inputs 
and the proportions in which various 
Inputs giu co mb i n ed. 

Boeanip't intandflcation model is the 
fint .attempt at a mote or less com¬ 


prehensive treatment of technical 
change in traditional agriculture.* She 
observes that an innovation which in¬ 
creases the intensit\ of land use gives 
more output per acre but reduces 
labour productivity. It is neverthe¬ 
less implemented when popiilatHin has 
grown to a point where the com¬ 
munity cannot meet its demand foi 
food without accepting it. Boserup’s 
model is shown giaphicolly in the 
above diagram and compared with 
the new situation obtained from the 
use' of modem forms of land-intensify¬ 
ing Inputs. The output curves repre¬ 
sent the production functions with al¬ 
ternative technologies. They axe i" 
some measure over-starplified but 
nevertheless useful in illustrating the 
imidicab'ons of teeliniral ^change for 
employment and productivity. 

Let us spell out the main assump- 
tioils underlying our analysis: 

(1) Th. area under cultivation is given 
and of homogeneous quality. 

(2) It is distributed ammg farms of 
equal size. (An increase In popu¬ 
lation dependent on agrlcnltuie 
obviously implies a reduction in 
farm size.) The rightward move 
jnant on the horizontal azis is as¬ 


sociated with incnaie in the in¬ 
tensity of land-use throng in¬ 
creased a{g>lication of labour to 
land. 

(3) Ijind becomes a scarce and mailmt- 
able resource after peculation (and 
agricultural labonr force) has 
grown ireyond a point (beyond (M 
in the diagram). 

(4) Land is owned privatdy and ope¬ 
rated under competitivt aetfcet 
Luiiditioni. An increase in poftola- 
tion pressure squeezes a propce- 
tion of peasants out of land-ownr • 
ing status. They may become fix¬ 
ed-rent or CTop-riiaring tenants oc 
landless farm workers. However, 
regardless of theb status, intense 
competition among them drives 
doum their earnings to (contant) 
suiisistence level. 

15) Truilitioiial agriculture oper ate s 
mainly with land and labonr, 
wliile nrodem agriculture involves 
additionally the use of capital, 
Ibe former also uses assets like 
bullocks and wells but they main¬ 
ly embody family labour with 
virbially zero opportunity oasts 
in labour suiplin situations. The 
iHisic difiertnet then lies bi the 
use of eitemally produced mar¬ 
ket-oriented forms of capital like 
fertiliser and pou-er-using equip¬ 
ment for irrigation .in modem 
agriculture. Adjustment for the 
cost of these inputs will depien 
the gnmvth of sialue addrid be¬ 
low that of gross output, as we 
shift from traditional to modern 
agricidture.t 

The curves marked Lt and H, re¬ 
presen* the low bnd-intensity and 
high intensity technologies in tradi¬ 
tional agriculture, Hn shows the tech¬ 
nology which intensifies lorul itse svitih 
the application of modern inputs. OW 
show.s the wage bill with a constant 
.slope for wage rate which cavers the 
cost of subsistence!. 

At the equilibrium level, labour In¬ 
put rises from ON to ON, with a shift 
from Ls to Hi curve. Total output 
rises from NP to N,P, hut labour pro¬ 
ductivity measured by the reapectlve 
slope of OP and OP, shows a dedine. 
Boserup’s explarution for the adopcioii 
of technical change under these 
conditions is the necessity to meet the 
food demand of growing populadoa 
it needs to be highlighted that given 
the resource endowment of the eo- 
ciety which operates with L,, the 
entire labour has to be supplied by 
the peasant family. However, land b»- 
comes scarce relative to labour whan 
Ht ia adopted, and the punu Wg 
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Tau I : Stucno Vabukb JUlaiid to Output amd BuTLOYtati 



Farm Size 
(in hectares) 

Manures and 
Pertilism 
Per 

Hectaie 
(in Rs ) 

Mtmhineiy 
and linpl^ 
ments 
Hectare 
(in Rt) 

Percealate 

Area 

Irrigated 

Peroeataie 

An* 

under 

HYV 

Perooepur 

I^riod I 

9.35 

8 

79 

68.92 


Period n 

12.44 

108 

331- 

87.03 

, 36 

Muzafiknufar 

Panod 1 

4.21 

20 

80 

72.0 


Period n 

6.52 

85 

162 

91.92 

35 

Ahmednagar ‘ 

Pariod I 

8.58 

12 

5 

18.5 


Period n 

9.JO 

34 

289 

26.58 

— 

Coimbatore 

Period I 

4.10 

30 

37 

25.3 

— 

Period 11 

5.86 

160 

118 

45.21 

- 

Hooghly 

Period I 

1.24 

.16 

36 

25.3 

— 

Period II 

1.21 

202 

81 

47.9 

33 


the option to leau out land and sub- 
slat on rental income measured bv 
P,E,. If be (veratet It himself it is in 
his interest to utilise his surplus labour 
time for creating and maintaining the 
assets needed to sustain the level of 
output. If it is operated by the ten¬ 
ant, he receives no reward for such 
extra work involving the potential risk 
of impoverishment of agriculture and 
fall of productivity.* The rentier may 
' still maintain his income through rise 
in the value of crop surplus and/or 
earnings from supplementary sources 
like usury. 

The adoption of Hm requires 
cash expenditure on irrigation equip¬ 
ment, fertiliser, power etc. The an¬ 
nualised value of such investment 
together with a premium for risk and 
interest on Investment must be re¬ 
covered whatever it ia undertaken by 
the peasant or the tenant. This am¬ 
ount is measured as P,C in the dia¬ 
gram. It is as.sinrie<l that under 
conditions uf acute population pres¬ 
sure, modem land-saving , technology 
foils to neutralise the effects of rising 
man-land ratio, wage rate may remain 
constant.' as also the rent-wage ratio 
shown as PiEj/E,N,C3E,/E, N^in the 
diagram (the latter may even rise, 
as will lie seen from Table 5). 
The ratio of gross output to labour 
with Hg, muft, therefore, be higher 
than that with Ht (as represented by 
the respective slopes of OP, and OP, 
In the diagram) by a proportion at 
least equal to P,C/P,N, As modem 
technology causes an outward shift in 
tba production function, a larger in- 
cisue in the slope of OP, is not im¬ 
probable. 


Labour input per hectare rises with 
intensification of land. The main point 
that emerges from our analysis is that 
while labour co-effident of output may 
rise in traditional tgHcuIture, it must 
decline with the adoption of modem 
forms of land-saving technology. The 
basic premise underlying our analysis 
is that the latter involves outlays on 
externally produced inputs, wUle the 
traditional land-saving technology 
does not. This abstracts from reality 
in some sense. The traditional agrl- 
culbiro also involves cash expendi¬ 
ture for the exchange of assets 
even if they embody only land and 
direct labour with virtually xero op¬ 
portunity cost (such as bullocks) and 
for financing capita! (such as loans 
taken to tide our periods of seasonal 
deficit, if for nothing else). The dif¬ 
ference between traditional and mod¬ 
em foima of land-saving technology 
thus reduces Itaelf from being analy¬ 
tical to one of magnitudes. It is still 
intuit irely plausible that modern land¬ 
saving technology has significantly 
higher capital-labour ratio and may, 
therefore, be operated only if it yields 
larger aurphia and output per worker 
(given constant wage rate and rent- 
wage ratio). But it cannot be conclu¬ 
sively established by a priori reasoning. 
It, however, finds strong support'from 
the empirical findings presented in 
what follows. 
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Commenting on intentificaHaa in 
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from dry to infgatad' 'agrietiltnK, 
*nt}fher yiddf per crap hectare are 
obtained by a mneh higW labonr in¬ 
put per crap hectare, even in eiNa 
where the water for irrigation la inp- 
pUed-^om eanab, bidlt and o pera ted 
by others than the peasant htmgalf* ** 
This observation ia anpportad In aonM 
meaanra by the data obtained by 
Mehta from Farm Management Studi- 
a." The Increase In man-daya per 
acre on irrigated over unirrigated crops 
if higher than increase in output pet 
acre in Mine caata but not in otbcri. 
For all crof)a combioed in Amritsar 
and FeroEepnr, it ia observed that 
both output and emidoyment per acre 
of irrigated land are nearly double 
that of miinfgated land. Sbndatl^, 'by 
fitting regitssioni to the data on em¬ 
ployment and output of irrigated and 
unirrigated crops for several regions, 
the oo-efBelent to nnity.t* 

The above studies relate to tredi- 
tional agricultnic. Agriculture is, 
bovtover, getting raifid|y modcraited 
in India with accaleratad installation 
of tube-wcIIs, pnmp-tets and dleael 
engints and the nae of fcitiliaen. 
High-yielding seed varieties were also 
introduced in 1967. The number of 
tiacton haa alto been growing rapidly, 
but the demand haa been oonfoined 
by heavy duties and rise in pricea 
and about half of them are concen¬ 
trated In Punjab, Haryana and Wcat- 
ern UP. Tha technical change in other 
regions remains primarily land-iaving. 

There are coneidcrable regional 
diversities in agro-climatic conditloiis 
and in the nature and pace of tech¬ 
nological progreia. Fairiy reliable asti- 
mates of agricultural ootput are 
available at the all-India aa well' as 
the state level. However, in view of 
the conceptual changes from, one Chn- 
sua to another and the gaps In tiie 
data on employment obtained from 
the National Sanriple Surveys, ft is not 
possible to build up a comparable 
series of employment in agriculture 
An aggregative analyaia of the impact 
of technicat change on output and 
employment based, on time serice la, 
thereforo, neither feasible iMr meen- 
ingful. 

We, therefore, rely on term level 
data, available from Farm Manageratiit 
Studies for the analyria of rdotion 
between employnient and output, 
Fbitunately, rapcM Fann hfaaagement 
Studies have been oaqdncted In Are 
centres whldi represent fairly dlvatw 
agFo-climate condltieu: P e r oa ipu fi 
MuxafarnagBr, Ahnedaagar, GoIisIib- 
tm tad RaegUy, Thag rriata to two 
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Laboiff Incaae 

Oroii IncoitM 

ter Cent 

Fez Hectare 

Per Hectate 

Chanfe in 

1994-57 196M9 '/, 

1954-37 1966-69 % 

Income 

Chante 

Chai^ 

for 1 

Per Cent 
Chanfe 
in Oroas 




tmampet 

MunAnafar 

107 

138 

440 

325 

311 

136 

398 

603 

1832 

3283 

360 

476 

0.88 

0.29 

jUnnediAkar 

46.9 

141.0 

201 

150 

768 

412 

0.49 

Oeinibntore 

47 

326 

i94 

232 

1403 

SOS 

1.18 

Heskhly 

256 

608 

138 

598 

3452 

477 

0.29 


TaKI 2(«) : Kilativc Chanw m BMUiYiaNT (Mandayi) and OirTTur (at Constant 
1954-37 PiicD)- All Crops 



Maadays Per Hectare 

Value of Cross Output 
Per Hectare (m Re at 
1954-37 Prices) 

Output 

Elasticity 

of 

Employment 


Period 

1 

Period 

11 

Percent 

Chance 

Period 

1 

Period Percent 
11 Change 

hintiliimnir 

fibrnothwiir 

Ooanbatan 

Hoo^ 

58 

119 

46 

77 

155 

81 

99 

57 

113 

216 

40 

-17 

19 

47 

39 

398 

603 

I5U 

232 

598 

829 108 

944 57 

207 38 

501 116 

1178 97 

0.37 

-0.30 

0.50 

0.40 

0.40 


ptriedt, oM ia ud th< 

othlr in hte sUtlcs or enly seviBtioL 
In tlw first period, agrleulture vras 
pixiUied mai^ on tnditlooRl lines, 
wfiile in tbi second pdrlod it wu 
modertt^nd in varying degtees, The 
compayison of output tnd employ- 
medt in the two periods will, there- 
ioie, brink out the composite effect 
of fhillge in techhology complexes. 

A glincs It Tsbis 1 shows that the 
five centres lor which comparative 
data an available differ significantly 
in farm size as well as in the natun 
and extent of technical change. Feroze- 
PUT and Ahmednagar have large fum 
aixe averaging 9-12 hectares, Muzaf- 
fatnagar and Cbfanbatorc have medium 
size, 4-6 hectares and Hooghly has an 
Metaga site as low aa 1.2 hectares. 
Tlwre are significant variations In the 
extent of Irrigation iriilch forms the 
major component of land-eavlag tech- 
balotr COApkx, fftroaMpui and Muzaf- 
faiaagas had high percentages of area 
two ddtida.-'under irrigatioa 
In perlnd I and regarded rigd Hcw t 
gains by period n. Coimbafod azid 
Mnogldi had tower percentages oi 
Itilgitnd aril, only 25 par cent (they 
have' ffai henalt of Ugh rainbdl), but 
itigiattaoi agniUjr large extanaioiis 
ftMs AbaadBipor mmIbi com* 
. pa iad ve dy bandfcieppeit in the supply 


of irrigation facilities (and has also the 
disadvantage of low rainfall). Hie ap¬ 
plication of fertilisers oomplements 
irrigation, but the variations in ex¬ 
penditure on fertilisers and manures 
per hectare do not illuatiate any such 
reletion. There has been an increase 
in the input of msourts and fertlliseis 
between the two perlodai, but much 
larger donee sie applied hr Hooghly aird 
Coimbatore compared widi Ferozepur 
and Muzoffarnogar. The introduction oi 
Ugh-yleJding seed varietiai is the most 
Important innovation in late sixties. 
They cover shout one^ird of the crop¬ 
ped arcs in Hooghly, Ferozepur and 
Muzoffamagar in period U, but were 
not introduced in Ahnaadiiagar and 
Cotanbstore. The expenditure on me- 
end impieoiarti per hactaie*' 
shows Urge variations. As eipected, 
there is positive assocUtioa between 
farm size end expeoditote on machinery 
and cquipnient, the level of expendi¬ 
ture being lowest in Hooghly, Just 
one-fourth of that In Ferozepur, sng- 
gesting tint with its dwarf lize hold¬ 
ings, the foinier made little use oi 
heavy macdiines like tractors. Tha data 
in Td>Ie 1 thus bring out stiikiag 
Ttrtatkma in the lechaology convples 
and provide usefu] badeground for 
Interpreting the relation between em- 
ployfflent and output analysed in the 
fub^nmit tables. 
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In Table 2 ore act out data on labour 
income and gross income per bectare. 

It may be seen from this Table that 
for 1 per cent change in gross income, 
Uboui income increases by only 0-3 
per cent in Muzoffamagar, and Hooghly, 

0.5 per cent In Ahmednagar, 0.88 pet 
cent in Ferozepur aid 1.18 per cent 
in Cuimbaturc. Tht^ figurea msy, 
however, be taken oa meoaurea of the 
output>ela.vticity of employinent only 
ui\dcr the itimsriifying a^sumptiom that 
the cost of livUijj and average pricei 
of output iDcreascd at the same nte 
and that the real wage rates remained 
coustunt. Actually, prices and wages 
may have increased at different rates. 
Adjustments for these differences are In ? 
Talile 2(a). | 

Fann Management Studies give data 
oil output in both value and quality 
terms so that price ratios can be 
easily olitainocL 'Hie price ratios ob- f 
tained for mid^iifties are used as 
weights for aggregating outputs in the j? 
Second period It is thus posilbie to 
work out increase in real output. 
Data on employincDt in man'days are .j 
directly available from FMS. As may )l, 
1)6 seen from the Table, employment ^ 
(in man-days) per hectare incteaaed by 
20-47 per cent* but it lagged behind I 
the growth of output per bectare in i 
all regions. It is strildDg to note that * 
with the exception of Muzaffamagar, 
the co-efficient of output eiasticdty of : 
empioymeDt lies within a narrow range J 
of 0.37 and OJfO. It is as low as 0.40 
even in Hooghly w4ucb has dwarf ^ 
holdings and the lowest level of me- i' 
chaniution. The co-efficients relate to ^ 
the combined output of all cihpa. 
There has been sooie diversion of * 
cropped area from inferior cereals Ifte 
millets to wheat and ilcc (of HYV in r 
some measure) which are relatively f 
more labour-absorbing. Adjustment for ^ 
changes in crop combination would, 
therefore* depress in some metsure the 
elasticity of employment with icipeoC 
to output. 

The comparative study of changes 
in employment and output over time 
may be distorted in some measure by 
conceptual and statistical biases. It 
would, therefore, be enlightening to ' 
present the results obtained from, 
cross-section comparison of farms ope¬ 
rated with traditional and modertt 
technedogy in a bODogeneoas liglbB. 

Data obtained from a survey of two 
traditional and four modernised villages 
in Jaui^r penoit such an asalytlen^ 

It typically repr ese nts die hi^ pupui* 
lation density of Eastern UP. The j 
average farm sice is about 6 acre s. It | 
supports a family of 11 pcnonsi. Tip 
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TaMJ 3 : SEtBCTED VAKIABLB AfFBCTINO EMPLOVtONr AND Yold* m jAinmm 


Farm Size 
(average in acres) ' 

Capital Eapenditure 
(1965-70) 
(R») 

Per Perm 

Fertiliser Per Cert Cropping 
Per Acre Area Intenaity 
(Rt) in under 

1969-70 HYV 

Total (Excl Irrimtion Ploughing 
Land Equipment and 
Purchase) Other 

Equipment 





Mocerniied Farma 



Small (2.0) 


32H 

233 

12 

92 

22.1 

180 

M^ium(4.8) 


1744 

1484 

48 

112 

30.3 

179 

Large(13.0) 


9300 

6991 

1602 

150 

41.8 

192 

AU Farms (6.6) 

3794 

2910 

554 

135 

37.2 

188 





Traditioftal Farms 



Small (1.9) 


17 

— 


7 

_ 

165 

Medium (4.7) 


732 

613 

3 

14 

2.6 

142 

LergB(12.4) 


1104 

932 

26 

12 

3.3 

130 

AllFamu(6.3) 

625 

515 

9 

12 

3.0 

136 

Tabu 4: 

Labour Input anu Output to Aran av Fabm Size- . 

lAUNPUR 



Labour Input Per Acre 

Output to Acre 

Output- 






(In Rupees) 

Elasticity of 

Farm Size 

In Mondays 

In Rupees 



Employ- 


T 

M Per 

T 

M Per 

T M 

Per 

ment 



Cent 


Cent 


Cent 




Cha- 


Cha- 


Cha- 

Man 



nge 


nflc 


nge 

days (Ri) 

Small 

1.89 

98 10 

241 

367 52 

768 1541 

101 

0.10 0.49 

Medium 

71 

89 13 

191 

351 80 

691 1616 

132 

0.10 0.60 


53 

88 60 

157 

357 120 

633 1915 

202 

0.30 0.60 

All Farms 

62 

89 44 

174 

357 101 

661 1805 

173 

0.26 0.58 


£nvTv;Stainath Singh, ‘'Moderaiiation of Agriculture", Slerilng Puhtiihcri, Delhi 
'V itandi for tra4Uioaal villages, and ‘M' for modemiicd villagaa. 


fundamental difference between the 
modemiaed and traditional village 
ariaee from the introduction of electri- 
dly, lUa haa atknulated farm inveal- 
ment main!)' in the inatallation of tubc- 
welli and led to a ligniBcant inaeaN 
in the intenaitjr of oroiiping and adopt¬ 
ing of HYV-fertiliaer tedmology. The 
idevant data are pieeented in Table 
3. It ia impoctant to note that all 
Indicea of agricultural intenaification — 
iiTlgatioo, feitlllaer, HYV and crop¬ 
ping intenaity — rite with farm aize 
in modemlsed viliagea. Thia nuiy be 
due to differeocet in resource availabi¬ 
lity, thou^ the limitatioiit imposed by 
farm aize on indivisible Inveatmenta 
cannot be ignmed. An important aa- 
peot of capital expenditure well worth 
noting in tbe jneaent context is that 
over 80 i>er cent of it ia incurred on 
irrigation equipment vdiile that on 
ploughing and other equipment which 
may be lebour-diaidacing fomia aa 
relatively minor component even on 
large farms. In conventional tenna, the 
technical diange on modemiaed farms 
remains prinuuUy landrsaving. 

Data on labonr input and output 
per acre on tradithmal and modemiaed 


fanns am presented ia Table 4. Inter- 
farm comperiaoiu within the group of 
modemlsed viliagea bring out two 
points of vedal interest Flrat, it 
shows reversal of die commonly ob- 
atrved invene association between 
farai aim and productivity. This ia 
evidently due to comparatively greater 
investment in laad-iatenaiBcatioa oo 
largr faiina. Second, labour input in 
mon-daya per acre “ declines wifli in-, 
crease in form size, but the range be¬ 
comes oonaidetably narrower in modem 
compared with traditional viliagea. 
Labour' input in money teima docs 
not vary with farm size which evident¬ 
ly Impliei that wags rates am 
relatively higher on large feima in 
modernised villogee. These facts high¬ 
light the possible conieqnencct of a 
policy of land lediatribatkm in over- 
populated regioni, if it ia implemented 
without maior institutional drangea 
that relieve individnal peasants from 
the reqrotuibility for tnch functione os 
finance, marketing and seivioing of 
indiviaible eqiupmant. 

Coming back to our cential theme. 
It la striking to note that the co-effl- 
cient of employinent elsatioity with 


lefiiect to output b as low aa <Ud 
even in a l alr o ur -e ui pta i itgloii where 
modemlaatiao of agiiadtnto laigaly 
takes the form of yiald-inonetiag in- 
novadona. What la even moca tirfldng 
is diet the co-effleftnt dedinea widi 
form size. WUh the ddft from tradi¬ 
tional tn modem tedBuilagjr, an in- 
creaae of over 100 per cent In output 
per acre is realised with a mere 10 
per cent Incnaae in man-daya par aoe 
on small fiums. The rtaaon it obvioui. 
The small farms in traditkmal viliagea 
seem to nse mudi more labour than 
is necessary to maintain their output 
level lW aivly 80 man-dajra per 
acre to produce output worth Bi 708 
aa " gntni* an Input d 88 man-daya on 
large farms which raise output worth 
Rs 833. The small forms tbna obtain 
an increase of ody 20 per cent in out¬ 
put per acre over large feima, while 
their additional labour iimut it aa 
large as 00 per cent. TUa auggetb 
excess use of labour on amall ItiuM 
in traditional viliagea. Addhlonal work¬ 
load aasodated with te chn ica l diange 
and Incteaie of ontpiit cat asnall fama 
in modembad viUagei is thua paitly 
soaked by exlatlng labour saipliia. 
Eatlmatea of employment that wonM 
be generated In agriculture by pro¬ 
ductivity railing meaama In labour 
•utphis podsata thus need doe e^uet- 
ment on this account. 

The ocutrist between emplaymed- 
ontpnt lebtionahip oheerved in tradi¬ 
tional and modemiaed farms in Jann- 
pur is brouidit into sharper fbent by 
statistical compafiaon of a aample of 
foima in one of tbe p tiiicl pa l rice 
areas of India and a stunar rice area 
in Japan. Tbe data, as presented by 
John MelloT are leprodnced balow: 




Btfion 







k! 

II 

(1) 


(1) 

(2) 

Averam bolding 
sixo (aoraa) 

Labour 

iM 

tM 

(2) 

per acre (man 


7M 

(3) 

(4) 

equiviletit) 

Oj^tlng timwiapg 
per acre (US $) 
Grom outiM per 

IM 

17,30 

182,00 

acre (US » 

(5) Row 2 Kow 4 

4BJ0 

004 

448,30 

aie 

(8) 

Bow 2 -r Row 4 

QKM 

ouoo 


Jwan is a Haaale case of the adop- 
tiott of HYV-fertlliaw tedmdogy eMf 
oot riw use of labonrdiaphwlng mn- 
dtines like trecton and hareeatiea. 
Ldxmr Inpnt par acre ia ii m riy foot 
timM M great in rile Jipanaee coae 
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Saptote 1. idTP 




Taiu S : RmuTvc Shaui or Laiook and NoN-LAMim Intut m Obom Incom- 
Aix Ckori 



Labour Inrat Per 
Rs 100 of Output 

Non-Lobour lopot Per 
Rs 100 of Output 

Ontgut-toput 


1954-57 

1966«9 

1954-57 

1700*07 

1954-57 

1966.69 


(1) 

«) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

FeuMwpur 

26 

23 

24 

69(65) 

57fS3) 

65(40) 

44(23) 

1.06(1.10) 

1.26(1.32) 

1.15(1.56) 

1.97(3.33) 

Muzaifitfiiagar 


Abmednafar 

'.31 

18 

65(51) 

75 (35) 

1.05(1.22) 

1.39(1.72) 

Cbimbotorc 

20 

23 

85(58) 

76(38) 

0.95(1.28) 

J.07(J.6e> 

UOO(ill> 

43 

18 

52(35) 

67(41) 

1.06(1.28) 

1.18(1.69) 


Figuni ia pareaUietU in cohnnnt (3), (4) (S) sod (6) exdude the rentsl value of land. 


aa in tbe Indian oau. McUor obiarvef 
that "even adhieting for the great pro¬ 
portion of double cropping wfaidi ia in 
itiielf due in part to greater labour 
input, we find tbe input per acre har¬ 
vested is nearly twice os great In the 
J^nneee cose. Of ooune, in the Japa¬ 
nese cose the Input of fertiliser is ten 
times aa great and the value of output 
is some eight times (7.9 times, to be 
piYxfse) as great. The point is that 
where agricultnrol development through 
technological change occnin without 
major subetitutioru of capital for lab¬ 
our then the labour input per acre can 
he expected to rise very suhatantlally'.** 
What Mellor docs not hi(dilight, and 
is significant for examining ernidoy- 
ment aspects of land-saving technical 
change, ia that labour input requited 
per unit of output in Japan is only 
bvu-fifths that of India, ev.en though 
man-da>'S per acre in the funner are 
ns high as four tunes. 

Recently, John Mellor has assembled 
data on ihange in employment aiul 
output per acre with shift from tradi¬ 
tional to HYV technology from 15 
different surveys. They irKlude labour 
snrplug aa well as labour scarce ateaa 
and technical change with and with¬ 
out the itse of labour-displacing ma¬ 
chines like tractors. The output-eloati- 
city of employment shows some varia¬ 
tion but lies below unity in all cases. 
According to his estimate, on an 
average 1 per cent increase in output 
contributes to 0.31 per cent change 
in employment.tt 

Our observations so far are restricted 
to the fanpUcations of tetdinical change 
for growth of agricultural output and 
enqdoyment In * sinfde period. Whe¬ 
ther it coatrlbutei to a snstalned pro- 
ceis of growth will dqieiid on K* 
effects on economic efficiency. For 
this ptupote, it is necessary to exa¬ 
mine tfie change in both labour and 
non-labour co-etBdents of output 
Iheae oo-effidents are computed from 
6m FM8 data and set out in Td)1e 
S. Tbe anetyiU that follows is, how¬ 


ever, fiublect to the linatatkm that no 
uHjustEnent bar been for the 

chugei in relative prieei of inputs 
and outputs. 

Labour input pt.T Rs 100 of output 
has declined in all regionji except 
Coimbatore. The in labour coet in 
Guimbature is nominid rather than 
real. The estin^es of output elasti¬ 
city of employment (in man-days), as 
observed in Taiile 2(a), lie dgnlflcaotly 
below unity in all regions induding 
Coindiatore. This obviously implies a 
reduction in labour cost in real terms. 
Tbe same trend is observed from the 
comparison of traditiofia] and modem 
villages in Jaunpiir and sample farms 
in Japan and Weiit Bengal. 

Non>lahiur inputs per Rt 100 of 
output are presented with as well as 
without land costs." The latter mea¬ 
sure is more meaningful aince land 
values may rise out of proportioD to 
increase in net land productivity in 
a non-competitive, land scsuce situa- 
ti<m. It shows a decline in all regions 
except Hooghly. Similarly, it was ob¬ 
served that tbe operating expenses 
other than wage costs per unit of 
outiMit are lower in tbe Kinki region 
of Japan compared \vith West Bengal. 

Wiat is particularly atiiklng to note 
in tbe present context is the signifi¬ 
cant dedine in tht* c 0 -efficient of all 
inputs to outputs or a rise in tbe out¬ 
put-input ratios in all the regions. It 
thus appears that there is a rise in 
total factor productivity. Hiis inference 
is, however, to he taken with due 
reserve until adiiubnents have bem 
mode for changes in the prices of non- 
lalKKn* kiputg relative to output. While 
tbe prices of output have increased, 
the prices of non-labour inputs like 
rates of interest may have remained 
constant or even dedioed. Some In¬ 
puts like fertiliser, power and Irriga¬ 
tion are subsidised. There are still 
others like the l«dkick-power ^ose 
social prices are l>elaw the competi¬ 
tive market prices. 

While no fimn condualoU may be 


drawn regarding total factor pfoductl* 
vity, the fact remains that thm has 
been significant rise in ontjnit-iiqiot 
ratios and as such larger suiplaNS 
have accrued to fanners as a result of 
technological progreu in all rogtooi. 
At the same time, agricultural workers 
without land failed to get their due 
share, as is evident from a dediaa 
in the diare of labour in gross agri¬ 
cultural income. It varied from 20 to 
43 per cent In mid-fiftirs, but was in 
the range of 18-24 per cent (and 
about 7 per cent in Muzaffailiagar) in- 
the late sixties/early seventies. 

The relative share of labour income 
is the outcome of outjnit-elasHcity of 
employment and the phany p {q wage 
rate with respect to labour producti¬ 
vity. If the elasticity of employment U 
less than unity and wage rate remains 
Limslant, tbe sluire of labour Income 
will obviously decline. If, however, 
there is an equal rise in wage rate and 
lalKiiu productivity, the ratio of wage 
bill to gross income will remain 
constant Actually, however, as may 
lie Keen from a .iiin{de manipulation of 
the data presented in Table 2, wage 
rates have lagged hdiiod labour pro¬ 
ductivity except in Coimbatore." It Is 
thiu evident that nual labour market 
fails to give the landlcas workers a 
proportionate share in what they pro¬ 
duce even while famwrs incur 
non-lalxnir costs and obtain larger 
surpltiKes per unit of output In order 
to protect rhp interests of the weaker 
sections which depend inaiiil>' on 
labour incomes, It is. therefore, oeces- 
sarv' to adopt suitable fiscal and wage 
policies for redistribution of a part of 
the additional lurpliiites and using tbe 
n'st for re-investment and expansion 
of miployinent in alternative fields 
of economic activity. The seed for lend 
refonn con be scarcely over-empbasisad 
in this context. 

m 

Coadidl^K Obeereatfoat 

(1) The employment projections of 
the Draft I^an 1978-83 are based on 
questionable assumptions regarding 
the implications of technical change in 
agriculture. The yield-increasing foma 
of investment — irrigation, fcrtilleer 
and HW ~ undoid>tedIy increase 
labotir input (in man-days) per hec¬ 
tare, blit the assumption that they 
are neutral to employment co-effident 
of output is neither intuitively plau¬ 
sible nor empirically substanti^ed. On 
the other hand, empirical 
presented above show that the Incneie' 
of employment Is signifiomdy hOffum 



iIm the inerMW of oNflpot h oh 
gUaii tnrhi(ting thoM (HoogUy 10 
Whtt Bangd, ]aoa|iiir in Weit UP 
md Klald In Jwiai) where land-Wvtog 
trrhntcel cliengc hu not been oc- 
caagiealed by the uie of beevy labour- 
diqdadng madrinef. Tbere ere two 
reeinni for thii lag. Pint, the techni¬ 
cal change canaet an outward ihift in 
production function luch that output 
per hactare liia at a much faiter rate 
than labour input per hectare. Second, 
a part of the increane in workload that 
accompanies agiiciiitural intenaiSoation 
appears to be neutralised by excesa 
use of labour (or labour luiplus) such 
at editt on small farmers. 

The eiaaticity of cnploynient with 
lespect to output bet wi^n a nar¬ 
row range 0.3-OJi even though the 
cegiona covered by our, analysis differ 
widely in man-land ratio and In the 
technology complex. Even if we take 
the upper limit, employment in agri¬ 
culture will rise at about half of the 
rata of growth of output. The Plan 
pnifectioa whioh assume equal rates 
of ioercaae in employment and outpiit 
thus overestimate the employment 
potential of agricultural growth by 
over S million. From the policy point 
of vifw, this determines the s^e on 
whMi non-conventiona], enqiloyment- 
orlcated programmes like rural works 
have to Ire planned, if it is not pos¬ 
sible to cover this gap by accelerating 
employrtrent jn other sectors. 

(2) Our andysia shows that rise in 
wages lagged behind Increase in labour 
productivity, even aS farmers olitained 
significant gains in the rate of surplus. 
According to Plan estinutes, the an¬ 
nual increase in employment and out¬ 
put would be around 4 per cent, while 
net output will rise by 2.76 per cent 
per annum. Wage rates are assumed 
to remain constant. There will thus 
be on increase in the share of wage 
blU In net output and a relative de¬ 
cline hr farnMn' ampins. Much as this 
change in factor shares is desiteble, it 
U open to question whether it would 
be feasible witlmut major institutional 
change. The Dreft Plan reiteratea the 
hnpartance of land rtftums and redis- 
trlbutioa in this context. On its own 
reckoning, however, the potential sur- 
pha li 21Jil miHion acres or leas than 
6 per cent trf the cultivated area. Even 
If we set aside die issues of imple- 
mentetioti, it remoini doubtful if land 
ledlatributkm of this magnitude will 
secure tbe desired change in relativs 
factor shares. 

The Plan also relies on agriiailture 
for financing a port of the Plan out¬ 
lay (throng withdraw^ of subsidies 
on water and power, agrknikutal taxa- 
tMn, ate). Smllar maasnria ware insn- 


tfooed fait 
earlier pliais. This k not to JuggMt 
that they are not foadfale. He lasne, 
however, remains whether they wonld 
not be even more difficult to enfotce 
in the face of declining rate of ant- 
plus. 

(.I) It must be admitted dwt the 
level of aggregation imposed by tbe 
available data restricts the scope of 
our analysis. For deeper insights into 
the employment output relatiooship in 
agriculture, it is necessary to identify 
the effect of con^onenlM of land-sav¬ 
ing technology taken individually and 
in alternative combfnetions, using in¬ 
dividual farm level data." Secondly, 
it must be recognised that modem 
land-saving inputs involve large capital 
outlays. (According to Fifth Plan, eg, 
one hectare of additional area under 
modern farms of irrigagtion requires 
an average Outlay of Rs 6.000.) Stqdlca 
on the econoinica of these inputs, 
therefore, sci|uire obvious impoctonct. 
The earlier FMS as well as the cost 
of ciikivatfOn enquiries which are 
currently under way provide data on 
inputs and outputs Init they use prices 
which are actually paid out or receiv¬ 
ed and are. therefora, distorted in 
varying degrees liy taxes and subsidies. 
It is important to work out the true 
opportunity costa of varioua Inputs 
for olitahiing their costs and returns 
to the society. Finally, there is exten¬ 
sive literature on the determination of 
Bgriciiltural wages in India. Much oi 
it is confined, however, to tbe coin- 
petition market framework. We have 
noted that there is lag between rise 
of wagei and prarhictivity even under 
conditions of rapid agricultural growth. 
There is need, therefore, to identify 
the various market and non-market 
forms of intervention which could aa- 
sme labour its due share in rising agri¬ 
cultural incomet. 
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Tkt gentraUy tony sme of Marathi films at prastnt is in sharp contrast to the creativity and art- 
ghudity that characterised the early period of Marathi film-making. 

This artkJe, a broad historicel survey of the Marathi film industry, examines the ideas and ideals 
tkct have inspired the rrudcers of Marathi films before Independence and since then. During this period 
of pdlitiad dianges at the national lend, important changes were taking place in the Marathi film indu¬ 
stry too. The centre of the Marathi film industry mooed from Kolhapur to Poona and finally to Bombay, 
the seat of the far more influentud Hindi film industry; its financial backing too was gradually taken over ' 
by the same interests which financed the Hindi film industry; and there was dso a distinct shift in the 
composition of the audience for these films. 

The article delineates these changes and attempts to relate them to the changes in the content of 
the .Marathi films — from the mythdogfcal episodes purporting to he aUegpries of nationdist stn^gfe } 
against British rule that characterised the themes of many Marathi films of pre-Independence timet 
to the idealised portrait of virile Marathi virtues of ‘rureit (gramin) life that is a feature of much 
of present-day Marathi fiOms. 


ALTHOUCSt the Uitory ct Muaihl 
flbns c*n he pioperiy said to have be¬ 
gun In 19SS with the making of the 
flnt talking film In Manthi, Ayodhyt- 
cha Bala, the era of ailent film making 
in Maharaihtm, etpeeUUy la Bombay, 
providea it Its utting. Dhundirej Co- 
vlnd Fholke, the man who nude the 
fiiit feature length of Indian movie at 
Naalk, being a Mahanihlriaii, is often 
given the itatoi of being the foun^ng 
father of Maia^ flhn induitiy os well 
u of the Indlen film industry mote 
genenlly. How much actual influence 
or lasting imiuot Fholke had on the 
achool of filoMnakUig os it developed 
in Meheraahtra le a highly debatable 
qncatlon. Ihough most writera on 
Marathi illm« ere happy to expioit 
Hulka'a Mahanuhttian oc^, a mino¬ 
rity hat persisted in ssserthig that 
Htslke played very little past in the 
fdnnotiaa d Om making style in Maha- 
juslitrs. 

After maUng the first feature length 
Indian film, Eafa Harisdundra, in 1912 
Fhalke during the next two decades 
psodoced more then s hundred fiimi 
and ahnost all of bis featort lengrii 
Ana wen based on tales and episodes 
baa IBnda mytiudogy. The mein 
motivating focoe behind Fhalke't career 
was natkmsllim, at exemplified in the 
oouatiywide Svededu movement of 
Tflak. Tha movement had a gnat hn- 
paet In Mahateshtra, especially amongrt 
the midiBe dess Cbttpavan Bnhmin 
■i ih eli t e. Fhalka’s fifant wet^ dlrecdy 
In flue n ced by the vital and powerful 
MaiatU theatr* of the day, which 
l ea n ed atron^ towards natanaUan of 
the ndieal variety, expounded by TOak, 
and uatd apjandea JErom my t ho ingle s to 
iHspaipliiata a poHttoel .meaaage. So 


when Fholke used mythological stories 
for his movies Us immediate modd was 
the Marathi theatre. Bat wham the 
theatre in Maharashtra oaed mytholo¬ 
gical episodes to propagate new ideas 
and a radical phUonphy, FhaOte’s fihna 
exploited mythological atoriei for their 
iiugical end visual quality. 

With Ui lack of business acumen, 
Fhalke increasingly soi«ht the support 
of speculatora and financiers who were 
fm the most part oon-Maharaihtriani. 
The early orgedsition of hla film oaiecr 
as a family based venture and Hs later 
development into an extended Hindu 
joint-family style oocupatioo, with a 
number of people living togeriier and 
working together in featnrea which 
have left their mark on Marathi fibn- 
makiog. Living and working togedici 
like an extended Joint folly leeme to 
be the ideal of Marathi moviemakera 
like those who later orguiaed the 
Ftddut Flhn Company in Foona. It 
can be argued that FbeOce as a Hm 
maker was shaped by the cultural life 
of Maharaihtrt, its ledieai nationalistic 
ideology and allied thaatrical tradition; 
but he in hia turn did not contribote 
anything special to Maharashtrian life 
throu^ his films. 

BBComiNCs IN EosjMFua 

He school of Sm making which 
later developed into Marathi Cinema 
developed independently in Eolhepiir. 
Babureo Fainter and hit Maheraihtra 
Film Company which ha founded in 
1919 are the source to wUch this 
cinematic tradition it generally traced. 

.qi.ii-, the Maharaja of Kolbepui, 
hid turned this little town brio a 
center of social reform and agitation 


which rocked the Brahsnanical estabUrit- 
ment and tradition throogout Maha- ; 
lashtn. The riuvst of Shafan’e move¬ 
ment wai against the privileges wUob 
the Brafasnenical castti hid ueu tped 
for themselves tfatou^ their paUtkel ^ 
manoeuvres. His aanrion was to ewnhna i 
the non-Bnhmlnt to their liidda, pri- Z 
vileget and potantirii. Autoontic in f 
his own use of powvr (he mqpesided j 
the municipality of SsAipnr at ane I 
time), be neveitheicas idvocated a it- ' 
turn of power to tha peopla. Thwgb 
well edaealed, be ihoie to gpeifc hs Ae , 
roiqdi idiom of the na»-Bnkmi> pee- m 
sent. He tookad apen riw Britiah as f 
his allies end eerried on e long food 
with Hie ndieal nationiliste anoh as 
Tilok. In his addiess to a aasetAc 
called by the Peoples’ Unton of Boas- 
bay in 1918 be isiiniked, **Ae in 
England, Trades Unions must be eati* c' 
blished here and all mutt know tWr r 
ri^s. The cipitaUat dan w na l s H '1 
chiefly of Brahmiu arid Vaishyea; tni 
unltia they ere kept under eoiMiail, 
the conditlone of lebanreii will haedly 
improve. The wcnl labonrer ia nit die- 
rettwctable. Althnn^ I am on dm 
throne of Koihipnr, I feel pnud to 
cell myself a sotdiar, {etmer Or 
labouror’’.t 

In keeping with hie seif imigt as 
a rough and manly Maiutha, Shahu 
Ohetrapati’s prefa r encaa ia ipoita aaul 
pastime ran to such viiile aeUvitiei le 
wicttling, hunting and piffticldng. Uba 
all prinedy statas Khelhapnr also had 
a tradlHon of odering rojnl patfanage 
to gaaHtr arts such as music, dttiririg 
and paiatiag; Shabn oanKnoad tlA I 
tradition and asony ontataiuHug uttSk | 
cions and painters made EoBtipttr 
home during his regtaae. His. 
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contribitfian to arts and orafta, how¬ 
ever, cime through hU educational 
activity. By organiiing the Prince Ra|«- 
nm Indnatriol School for the Jlngati 
or Karahpu- commualty of indigenous 
artisans and craftsmen, he created a 
new awakening amongst non-Brahnsln 
■rtisan castes, freeing them fiom the 
itiigns attadied to their occigiation 
and opening new opportunities for 
them in the industries. Shahu cieated 
a climate in Kolhapur where the arti- 
sasvcraftsroan lived not at a mere de¬ 
pendent on the fuudal-aristocratic social 
orgcniaatlon but as a psofessioiiat who 
could make an Independent living. It 
was this climate in Kolhapur which 
hrougbt about entrepianeurial activity 
and innovatory tedioiquea to many 
Baida of Induitrlil arta, and the cinema 
faiduetry of Maharaahtra u it took ita 
shape in Kolhapur ia only one outccsiie 
of it. Although Shahu Chatrapatl did 
not himself actively patronise the 
Bedgliag moviemaking venture, he did 
create a congenial atmoqihere in Kolha¬ 
pur for such a venture to flourish, 
Bebuno Painter end his cousin 
Anondmo Painter are ehnost tmani- 
tncuily given tiie credit fur laying the 
foundidiaa of Marathi film industry. 
Balonging to a tton-Brahmin ciste with 
hereditary ortiamircraftsmanahip back¬ 
ground, they hod. some measure of suc¬ 
cess in Bombay before they returned 
home to Kolhapur to launch upon in¬ 
dependent careen. Aiundrao bad achi¬ 
eved a great deel of success as a scene 
designer and a painter of backslropi 
and Bet-scanee for a Bombay theatrical 
tnmpe —the Lalitkolidanha Natak 
MtndeH — and Bshurao Painter had 
for a time nm a small photogiephlc 
studio St Madhavhaug in Bombay, Both 
were ettrictad by the foreign Bbns 
diey had seat in Banbay and also by 
Phatke’s fflms to the idea of doing 
something on similar lines. Towards 
this end Anandtio Fainter rented a 
theetre in Kcdfaaipur, re-decorated and 
eqnlpped it with a icseen and ptojec- 
tor and began to show movies. To both 
Anondmo and his oonsin Babutso the 
cinema theatre Waa merely the first 
step towards their goal of meldng their 
own movies. Babmao Fainter who was 
a professional pbotographer as well 
IS a portrait and landscape painter 
had punhsaed a smaU ^Ulamson 
amnei* with which be shot some doon- 
mestary footage of the special seasioa' 
of the In dia n National Congress at 
Bomber in 1918 which showed papular 
Icsulsis s«h w Tllak and Aimie Pamnt 
on their wiy to the jptiuUl. Ia a way 
tbii evvitt Ji algiUficaitf aj it biiAgi out 
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which la lacieatioa of reality, tccofdUig 
of facts and cvestts, nther ti)ai\ the 
creatiem ai magical fctins. That Bebu- 
rao Painter shcmld choose to flhn a 
seasion of the Indian Nathmal Cemgrest 
rather than some certsnonlal parade or 
pageant in Kedhapur shows hla politi¬ 
cal awaieoess and independence es on 
artist. Iheae (pioUtiet reveal themselves 
again when Baburoo Painttr Invited 
Tllak, the political rival of Shahu 
Chatrapatl, for the premier of hii first 
movie in Poona. Tllak at that time Is 
reported to hsve eneouiaged Peinter 
with these words: ‘The sit of cinemt 
is sn extremdy useful ait from the 
point of view of the nation. You could 
use K a great deal in awakening the 
peemic. Make a movie on the masaccre 
at the loliaowalla Baugh... For awake¬ 
ning (he people the cinema is a meone 
iiuny thnes more powerful than hand- 
reds of our lectures or writing'*.' 

Anaodtao Painter had died before 
Baburoo Painter could organise his film 
producing ccxKem. During the time 
they ran the cinema theatre a froiq> 
of young people, attracted by the poc- 
sibilities of getting involved in a new 
and oicHing venture, had gathered 
around Bahurao and Anondrao Fainter. 
They wet* enthusiastic sod eager to 
learn. The mein snag was the lack of 
capital. After meeting with a number 
of frustraticBs Jn dlffeieut qnarteiai 
Bahurao Fainter succeeded in interesting 
Tanflioi Kagslkar, a well known singer 
ol Kolhapur, in his project. She ad¬ 
vanced him the necessary funds and 
Paicter closed down his movies theatre 
and started hit new venture on Dec¬ 
ember I, Idlfl as Mshanshtrs Film 
Company. Inter in 19Z2 Nettikar, a 
gentleiiuin from a 'Sirdar' family of 
Kolhapur, become the third partner. 

The young men ud» joined Bahono 
Painter came from varioua bachgromida. 
Of hit assistants, FatheU, bclongsd to 
a Moslem artlaaa. fomily while Damla 
was a knvar middle data Btahmin, 
Dfaaiber was a Matatba adr^tad Into an 
aristDciacIc family hum Barodi. Bsiie 
sahib Yadav who was recruited to pl^ 
the roica of heroes came from a 
Maiatfaa family fihm Kbihapiii with a 
beieditoiy title to lb name. Hit quali¬ 
fications were not so nnch Us histrio¬ 
nic tslent as his tiS and tdmst physi¬ 
que and Us tUU in w trotihig . One cf 
hit Indcpaiideat mlacUd aiwclitiis was 
Bahurao Pendhador who at firrt looked 
after th* numsiDui odd jobs in tha 
m a na g er ial fitid {he later specialised fat 
impeisonating vflUins on the acree si) . 

It was Baborio Fendharkar who- lattt 
intnduoefl'lda talented youngai''hfaihar 
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and Ua maiemal enaaln Sbantamn 
Vankndra to xb» world of film maldn 
in Kdbapur. 'Hm matantally lelatai 
Pasdhatfcaif, KanoatUt aad Vatdndro 
came nearest to bring a film dynast 
and the i nfluen ce of the surviving mem 
hers is powerful even today. 

SaitaniOm, the first film made b 
Bahurao Painter under the banner f 
M a h a r a di tra Film Company was baaei 
on on episode from the ACahaMengt 
and in Ita source wei not unlik 
Fhalke’a Raja Hatuchandra. But udiare 
as Phtlke was attracted by end «urd 
an affective use of the magloenitaGl 
aspect of his myeboiogical ator. 
Paiiger letected ids episode for ti 
proven oipacity to convey e oontempo 
vary political message. The epiaod 
from the MtAMumta which tells tb 
story of the UUiiig of the tytan 
Kic^ka, the general of King VliSta b 
the Pandav hero BUma, hod beci 
turned into a very popular aad eSec 
live play KichakPvadha by K P Khadi 
kar, a i^cal jonmaHst-anfeor who far 
worked with Tlkk fo tds paper th 
Ketari. The play had generally bee. 
taken to he a political afiegety an 
popular imagination assigned Lor 
Cunen the Vlcssoy, the role of Kidhok 
In the phiy while Tllak Umarif ws 
looked upon u the heroic BUjm 
S alrendhri's woe lymholised the woe 
of India under tbe BriUih rule. Th 
play had been succeerfnUy staged eai 
her by Maharashtra NaUk Manda 
and was hv a long period of tier 
banned by the Btitiih gaveneneu 
Almost certainly it wu iu pcHttml in 
plications thst infloeoced Priater 
choice of this tiieme. In this rtapec 
his invttatioii to Tllak to preside ove 
the first showing of the ffim In Poon 
and Tilak's conferting on Printer tit 
title of Flknkcsaii on the oocaskn er 
evenu which attain special rignitoncs 

Paintar'r tempo and style of flit 
making were entirely differeat ftdi 
Fhsfke’s. Htolke tnnsed out a grea 
numbar of movies witiiin a lelativel' 
short period. Faiater's tempo was a 
tiemely slow and movie "■»H"g was 
deliberate and labourioui piodem wit 
him. For Hislke the film fcnage wa 
conatastly moving and changing. Fc 
Falntar 1^ Skm wu a cormeotad lacia 
of statio picturu and ha ananged tae 
shot with core for its vlsnsl congteaMoe 
Ihalke used the fifan to abow Us techn 
cal vlrtuorify wfaU# Paiiittt looka^tvoi 
it ss so sitittie nwdiam. 

Psiiiter traatad fifammoking u 
hobby —'a tslhei e a penriv e ^ oftai 
rewu dln g hobby, bnt still a hobby 
During the seat ten yean of Its IK 
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a mtmber cf noceofiil aovfee bat 
Balnter oonkl never organise tiie ooo- 
oem on eoonomkally viaUe gioond. As 
eai’ly as in 1919 Damle had suggested 
Painter that he put aU the wuken, 
helpers and actors on regular pay-ndL 
But for a n um ber of yean tfacae young 
peo^e had to work for meals and 
occasional cash hand-outs. Painter’s 
production methoda were also un* 
orthodox and unbusineulike. Instead of 
keeping the studio and workers busy 
with a continuous flow of productions. 
Fainter 'rested* during the time the 
money from a released movie kept 
ooming in and started a new ptodne* 
tkm only when that rcveihie stopped 
During such perioda of artistic lay 
offs* which extended up to six months 
at a time, be engaged himself in otiier 
hobbles such aa moulding, painting, 
sculpting or repairing and rebuilding 
his old car. 

Painter liked to get involved perso¬ 
nally in all the different nq;>ects of film 
maldng, from filming and editing to 
set-buildng and the procesaing of 
prints. For his first movie he even 
fabricated his own movie camera with 
the help of a local craftsman. Ilis 
ymmg tusistoots profited a great deal 
from this as they too had opportunity 
to work with bbn in all th«e areas. 

Along with movies based on mytho* 
logical stories Painter made movies 
more expressive of the culturr and 
aspirations of Maharashtrians in more 
hiKtorical limes. His historical movies 
Kahjon Khojina and Sinhagod, based on 
episodes from the life of Shivaji, 
became very popular. Baburao Fainter 
was also the first to make a movie 
dealing with cont em porary life in a 
realistic manner and presenting a very 
real social problem. Hiik was Sarhari 
Path which tdls the tragic story of a 
Brahmin moneylender's exploitation of 
a naive, trusting and illiterate farmer. 
Shantaram Vanl^re played, the rote 
of tho young peasant hem. The movie 
is memorable for its handling of the 
tuban-niral and Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
conflict of Maharashtrian life. Painter 
wrote the subtitles for most of his 
movies and his revofutionarv cree d of 
sodal equality and pcdltical independ¬ 
ence was verbalised thrmud^ his subtit¬ 
les in sH bis movies whether dealing 
with mytbologica], historical or con¬ 
temporary themes. 

Like many other artists Painter was 
an egotist and as stidi a reluctant 
teacher. Whatever his assistants (or 
tiuctplcs, as they sumetimes bumhly 
called themBelves) learned from him 
they leanied on tiieir own initiative. 
Shimtaraaf Vai&udre who }(^ned the 


Mabarashtia Film Oorapany he 

was leas than twenty years old, proved 
to be an \4$m\ student. Hegarding the 
first six montlu of hit appittulceship 
h's cousin Baburao Pendfaaikir later 
WTote, '^Shantaram had made a close 
study of 1‘ainter's habits, likes and dis¬ 
likes, and needs. Before Painter had 
his bath, by nine in the morning, be 
washed the paint pots, set the board 
and chair for bis painting, cleaned the 
painH)ruihea and arranged and tidied 
his sitting room. At the time of car 
repair he used to be the first to pre¬ 
sent hbnielf in a dirty shirt and torn 
trouser. At bedtime be brought Painter 
1 is gloss of milk. These and all other 
odd iohs Shantaram peifoirned regularly 
and with no complaint. At other times 
he foined Damle and Fatbela] to Jearn 
varioiu technical things. Whatever fob 
needed to he done for the Company 
Shantaram always was the first to 
vidunfeer. He was alwaye ready to do 
any job entmsted to him. He never 
knew the word <.hirking. Whenever 
^'ou looked at him he was engaged in 
doing roinethfflg".* 

I*RABHAT KiiM COMPANY 

In spite of such devotion and service, 
It took a few V(>urs for Painter to allow 
Shantaram to work independently. With 
(VeMji Piifkar, a historii^ movie which 
he directed in cih-operaticm with 
Uhailier, Shamanuit achieved hli first 
success. Dasnle and Fathelal were 
aligned to do the mythologicai Karm 
at alxHii the same time. This mOMc 
loo proved successful at the bpx office. 
Instead of encotiraghig his longtime 
osshtants and fellow-workers Fainter 
characteristicalU offended them hy in¬ 
viting a r.mk outsider — an *England' 
returned* dircvlor Moti B GidwanI — 
to work as a director in Maharashtra 
Film Company on a salary higher than 
what these young iieople were getting, 
lliis was the last straw and tlic foui 
young men ded<le<l to leave the Com¬ 
pany and l>cgan to look aroimd for 
possible investors. with his 

aristocratic conneetions tapped various 
Maratha princes, chiefs, titled gerrtT>’ 
and courtiers for capital, hut without 
much success. It was Damle who mic- 
ceeded in raising the capital nt 
R .1 20.000/- fnitiallv needed for launch¬ 
ing a new film cun^mny. Uis fnend 
Kulkarnf who had a gold and silver 
shop in Kolhapur advanced the lTlone^' 
and Joined a* the fifth partner of what 
was started on Ju**e 1. 1929 as the 
Prabhat Fifm Company. Maharaja 
Sayajirao of Baroda who wb» one tif 
the persons I^uuber had approached 
for csquUl did sanction Bs 40,000, Imt 


the letter reached Dhalber two weelca 
after arrangementa had been 
and the offer had to be dedtned. It 
is interesting to speculate as to what 
din%tiou the cranpany would have gme 
if the Maharaja's offer had been 
accepted. 

Although there was no oqdtal in¬ 
vested in I'ralibat by any of the 
Maratha ehids, Chatrapati Rajana 
Maharaj, who had succeeded his father 
Shahu to the throne of Ifolhapur in 
1022, and his sister AkkasahJb Mahaiaj, 
the Hani of ]>ewas, took a great de^ - 
of interest in the activities of these 
vdiing Tiien and encouraged them. 
Other nilers of smaller Maratha prin¬ 
cely states surrounding Kolhapur also 
showed their eagerness to help the new 
band of entrepreneurs. For their first 
movie Gopalkrishna Prnbhat needed a 
brgu number of well-tended cattle 
which answered the call of a tinific 
hrrdsntan. The Rani of Jath had four 
hundred such spotless cows which she 
offered the film makers for their use 
alotig w-ith facilities for outdoor shoot¬ 
ing in her state. 

Ihe uM>vies which Pral)hat produced 
during its infancy were in the tried, 
poptdar and n'liahle genres of costume | 
dramas — mvthologicals. htstorictls and ' 
fantasies. iTie Maharaja of Kolhapur I 
lent the film makers coshvnest horses, I 
elephants, weaponry and soldiers -- 
still ver\ miKh in use for c eremonial 
occasions m the state — saving them 
a lor of expense and adding a touch of ; 
reali.sm to the theatrical trappiags and i 
vratiges of a bygone era He even 
arranged mock battles and supervised 
the shooting of hatHe scenes. Marathi 
Cinema thus Iw'gan its career in dr- 
cumslanres somewhat feudal and tradi- 
ttoual — u imHiem medium of mass j 
cttmiiiunieation. nurtured umler the 
Ixuievolcnt eve of a feudal niler. ^ 

Although four of the five partners 
of Pralihul were familiar with the 
various asiiet'ts of fihn^naking it was 
the youngest of ibnn. Shantaram 
liaiaram \’aokudre (V Shantaram, as he 
iUv led himsdO* ^^'ho emerged as the 
'first amongst c^plah.’ The silent 
movies made bv’ Prabhat during its 
early <IavA did not break any* new 
ground as fur as stories and themes 
were coflcemed. But in each movie 
he directed Shantaram insisted In giv¬ 
ing the audience soiiiething new. This 
took the form of a bullodc cart race 
in (^Hiikrishna, his first movie for 
Ihnbhat. In his next movie Kkum 
h^fkinfir he introduced a climarttc aceBe 
in which the hen» and the heroine laa , 
throu^ the desert chased by the 
viHaio and his henchmen oa espastf.. 
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hack around and hilla. The novel 
featurea which he deviaed aa attrnc> 
tiona for hia movie were structurally 
cmmected with the movie and could 
not be diamiaacd aa mere gimtnick. 

While Prahbat was nuking its silent 
movies in Kolhapur, revolutionary chan¬ 
ges had taken place in Hollywood. 
With the Jazz .Singer the era of all 
ainginil, all dancing films had already 
Ireen launched. Like nuny other film 
makers the Prahhat people tiM hail 
ambitions to moke talkies. Hut there 
still was not enough capital to buy the 
found equipment. Kinally arrange¬ 
ments were made to buy the equip¬ 
ment on an instalment lusis from 
Babuiao Pai, a friend of the film makers 
and their film distrdmtor in Hiiinliay. 
The atndio where Prulihat made its 
silent movies was in a crowded liiisi- 
ness area of Kolhapur and hardly 
suitable for making sound movies. 
Tanihai Kagalkar. who was one of the 
partners of the Maharaslitra Frtm Oun- 
pany, had a liungalow with a very 
large compound, a little away from the 
town. Prahhat rented this lot and erected 
a steel framework isivered with glass 
panes for a .soundproof studio miiilred 
for the new era ol talkies. It was here 
that they made their fiist talkie 
AytxHiyeclui Rufo, which was is'lcased 
in January ])k32. 

The theme of this fihii was tlie same 
as that of Phalke's first film. Hut 
whereos P^lke had emphasised Ihc 
miraculous asiiect of the tale, I’rahhut, 
fulliming the tradition of Maharashtra 
Natak Mandali, emphasised its moral 
aspect. During the twenty years that 
intervened lietwcen Phalke's first iiurvie 
and Prairhat’.s first talkie tiie concept oi 
truth and tnith force or insistence lui 
the tnith of one's nurd or cause liud 
gained a renewed signifii'ance in 
(kindhi't philosophy of Satyagraha 
which csanlilned political strategy' with 
a moral concept. V Shantiirani ami his 
associates in Pralilut thus succeeded in 
choosing a traditional theme with a 
contemporary relevance. Thai they n-ere 
aware of the iwlential of the .story is 
shown Iiy their choice of tile screen¬ 
play and dialogiie writer for the mosne. 
Instead of enlisting somcl'Kidy in the 
conapeny to do the hack work as they 
did in the case of their silent movies 
(Dbailier for instance ‘wrote' the 
icreen play of some hiatoricals). Shanta- 
ram approached N V Kulkami, the 
editor of a scries ‘Maharashtra Kiitnmb 
Mala' which published wholesome fic¬ 
tion for Maharashtrian homes, to write 
the screenplay and dialogue of the talkie. 
In order to make the first talkie a 
memonble event in the M>clal life of 


Maharashtra, Shantartm decided to f»- 
traduce a new actress in the first tsUde. 
This in itself would not have been ex¬ 
traordinary if it were not for Shotita- 
ram'a resolve to get a woman from a 
‘respectable’ background for his new 
star. From the lute 1820 b a contro¬ 
versy had raged In Maharashtra -whettier 
women (especially KuUna ladies, that 
is, ladies who came from respectable 
faniilies) should act on stage and re¬ 
place the feirule impersonators who 
were popular in theatre' at that tinM. 
Must of the women who acted in films 
till that time could not prcteitd to 
either hrcediiig or education. They 
H-ete recruited from a variety of occu¬ 
pational backgrounds. Some of them 
liad worked prevrously at menial jobs 
siicli as muidservanti; some belonged 
Id the heredity courtesan castes. In 
getting Diirga Khole, a college edu¬ 
cated young lady, the wife of a presni- 
nent jiearl merchant and the daughter 
of n prominent city solicitor to play 
the role of the heroine in his talkie, 
Shaiitarani achieved a veritable coup 
which brought the cinema in Maha¬ 
rashtra to the vanguard of its social 
.ind culliiral life. The immlrer of 
women from the upper stratum of 
Maharaslitrian society -who joined the 
fiiois to liecome talented actresses is 
rnnurkalile. especially during the first 
period. Among these may lie men¬ 
tioned leading ladies such as Lila 
Chitnis. Vanaiiiala and Nalini Tarkbad, 
who were university graduates. In 
this respect Maharashtra had a lead 
over movie makers in other languages 
such ns Bengali, Tamil and Hindi. 
Although there still is not a complete 
acceptance of a girl from a good family 
choosing cinema as a career, there is 
no great stigma attached to movie 
actresses or their professiim. 

-Apod/igccfai Hula was made in two 
versions - Hindi and Marathi. The 
Hindi version which was released ear¬ 
lier in Bombay did not do well al 
the box office, perhans understand- 
ablv, because for the Hindi audiences 
its cultural-social implications were 
irrelevant. But when the version is 
.Marathi was released its success ex¬ 
ceeded the fonde.st hopes of its ma¬ 
kers. a 

After this Prabhet produced ‘r 
quick succession four more talkies 
which had more or less equal suc¬ 
cess. Learning from the experience 
they had at Maharashtra Film Com¬ 
pany with Painter's eccentric ways of 
running the business, Shantaram and 
his partners organised their concern 
On proper lines with a div'sion of 
labour ud sharing of lesponsiblUtiM 


amongst the five partners. They 
knew the value of ptanning a ach 
of productions and keeping the 
kers and the studio busy. In spi 
the quick turn out and the feat t 
of production, Shantaram anc 
partners never ellowed the u 
shoddy or makeshift production 
niques, exercising strict quality 
trol. The movies produced in Fr 
were produced fast but they 
never 'quickies'. In terms of I 
graphy and editing Prabhat's it 
even in those early days at Kol 
bad a superiority over movies pr 
ed elsewhere with better studio 
lilies and equipment, Jt was 
control over the technique that 
Prabbat and Shantaram a name 
ing this period. Shantaram's 
vatory drive was directed towtre 
technique film making rather 
the content of hia flbns. In Sain 
(1913), the last film Prahhat pro 
in Kolhapur, Shantaram's ambiti. 
tecfioicaf innovation and mtateiy 
reached itself. The film was tt 
the first colour flkn of India. Alt 
Prahhat staked a great deal of i 
on the film and Shamatam tra 
to Germany to process the film 
get the colour print, the result di 
come up to the expectation eith 
the makers or of the audience i 
fa'Ied at the box office. 

Shift to Fcxina 
One of the leasons given for 
failure was the insufficient elec' 
facilities in their Kolhapur - 
Hence the i>artners decided to 
Kolhapur and establish themselv 
Poona where they purchesed 11 
of land at the foot of a hill, Alti 
the lack of sufficient electric ( 
was given us the rtaion for this 
the real reason was that Prabfaa 
outgrown Kolhapur with its i 
atmosphere and the interferenc 
court and palace politics. Durii 
years at Kolhapur Prahhat bad 
formed itself from a band of 
professional young enthusiasts i 
large self-sufficient organiiatton 
ploying a large number of a 
technicians and assistants. The 
to Poona mis therefore a high! 
s'table and inevitable decision fc 
young entrepreneurs who want 
run their busloess with the least 
hie outside interference, bene 
or otherwise. Poona was not 
quainted with film making as I 
supported the Aryan Film Cot 
and United Picture Syndicate In 
iUent days and had ilready Ha 





Ulfci* itodio in SiruwstI anetone. 
For Fnbhat there were alio lome 
adranteaci in moviof to Poona which 
had then (at now) claimt to beiof the 
culturkl capital of Maharaihtra. 

When Prabhat deddad to mart to 
Poona, it took many of its workeri 
and eaodata with it. The moat 
important of Ihoec who ward not ask^ 
ed to accompany the Company to 
Poona or who decided on their own 
to atay in Kolhapur were Shentaiam'i 
couiint — Baburao Pendharkar and 
Vinayak Karnatki. Prabhat'i depar- 
ture offended and saddened the Maha¬ 
raja of Kolhapur, who through his 
Divan had even offered Prabhat an 
exemption from income-tax were rhev 
to atay in Kolhapur. The Maharaia 
now decided to start his own 61m 
company, Kolhapur Cinetone, which 
waa launched under the direction and 
guidance of the two Pendharkar 
brothers and their half brother Vina¬ 
yak Kamatld, and under the direct 
control of the Kolhapur Durbar which 
looked after the businesi aspects of 
the venture. It was here that Vinavak 
directed his film talkie VOuf It/ivar 
(1935) written by B V (Mama) Varer- 
kar. Viion JxhiMr has the distinction 
of being the fifth Marathi movie on 
a contemporaiy social theme. It was 
not long before Baburao and Vinayak 
too came into conflict with the bu¬ 
reaucracy of the management; they 
then formed their own production 
company under the banner Huns Pic- 
tnrea. With Wnayak as director, IBins 
Pictures created and carried on its own 
tradition in Kolliapur, distinctive from, 
b« no leas diatinguished than, Pra- 
Uiat’s under Shantaram and Damle- 
Pathelal in Poona. 

Anwit UttMthan (1934) was the first 
movie matle by Prabhat with its mod¬ 
ern fiudlitict in Poona. The movie 
diowad the first raaliiation on Shanta- 
ram'a pan that mere technical inno¬ 
vation and gimmickry were not enough 
to ensure box-office success. Shantaram 
in this movie used the 300 mm lens 
he had brought back frtHn Germany 
to show an extreme cloae-up of the 
villeins eye which filled the screen. 
The movie exploited the setting of 
this coetumc drama set in andent 
times to show Prabhat's spedallty — 
the spectacular sets, built and design¬ 
ed hy Pathelal — but the story and 
ecreaortay written fay N H Apte 
vsere built arcsuid a didactic theme, 
■ mesaaga. It wu naaant to propagate 
ana-violance and humanism in religion 
by showing the barbarism involved In 
animal and human sacrifice of ancient 


times. Amrit Manthan thus begins 
the series of Prabhat movies in Poona, 
most of them d rected by Shantaram. 
in which the theme or the message is 
decided upon first and the plot and 
the characters constructed and shaped 
to illustrate the main thesis. 

It is to the credit of the first gene¬ 
ration of Marathi film makers, who 
were fot the most part selfenade men, 
trained in the school of hard knock, 
that they welcomed to their ranks a 
number of peop'c, not much younger 
in age, but with an entirely different 
educational and cultural background, 
to work with them and grow wUh 
them. These wt'rc the educated un¬ 
employed in their early 30s or laic 
20s who were driven partly by the 
worldwide depression and partly i»y 
idealism to try their haadi in many 
unorthodox profexslonx such as the 
cinema and the theatre. These were 
the young rebels of the day for whom 
teaching was too tame and adminis¬ 
trative fobs too servile. All of them were 
non'oonfbrmiits. Keshavrto Bhole, for 
instance! gave up his medical education, 
almost ia its final stages of completion, 
to devote his life to mnsfe ind became 
a music director for Prabhat. K Narain 
Kale a critic and a poet who had a 
degree in 1aw» refused to practice it 
and joined Prabhat to become Shan- 
taram's assistant director. Vishram 
BedefciTg a dramatist who couid have 
been a lawyer or a profeastv, launched 
a short lived film company with a 
professional photographer. In addition 
to these who took up cinema as a 
full time profession, there were scores 
of other intellectuals and established 
practitionen from other arts, litterateurs 
like Atre, Varerkar. Kanekar. Hangne- 
kar and IQiandekar; poets like Shan- 
tarsm Athavale; actors like Altekar 
and lagirdar* Date and Kolbatkar; 
imisidaas like Master Kriihnarto; all 
these lent their talent to the dnema 
in Maharashtra. 

What Shantaram created in Poona 
vrith the help of Kale* Bhole. Date, 
Kanekar, Athavale and Bedekar a.'^d 
what Vinayak created in Kolhapur 
with Atre. Altekar and Khandekar is 
the Marathi Cinema of ideas and ideals 
which h fondly remerahered even now. 
Prabhat and Huns were not mere film 
studios but educatiosal Institutions 
where literary men became film ma¬ 
kers sad flkn makers became litersture- 
minded. Regarding this process of 
mutosl education in Prabhat Bhole 
writes: '^Gradually we began to rea¬ 
lise bow to blend art and business in 
the right proportiooa. Consideration 
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« was given to all sorts of suggestions 
from Kale and Date. Especially at 
Kale himself was a poet and had a 
considerable knowledge and study of 
Marathi, Sanskrit and English poetry 
to back him up, both 1 and Athavale 
found our discussions on songs with 
hiiu very useful. My study of litera¬ 
ture also began lo grow. | bought a 
number of books discussing the va¬ 
rious aspects of film making by Ger¬ 
man, Hussian, English, French and 
American writers and began to study 
directfoa, recording, camera work and 
other aspects of technique. Kale, 
Athavule, Date and I thus formed a 
group of conscious exper'menters .... 

At first Shantaram had a misunder¬ 
standing regarding us — he thought if 
us to be mere 'bookish people*. But 
we too had experience. We had ex¬ 
perimented. But we also learned from 
others’ experience that was recorded / 

in Iiooks.He conk) not sranmaxily 

dismiss new but powerful d&- ^ 

coveries of the westerners. He was 
filled with wonder to hear of *liest 
experiences and discoveries: all this /'i 
was new to him and it made him k" 
think. He was especially amazed when ^ 
he was informed of the entirely new 
and different technique of movie mak¬ 
ing found out by the Russian direc¬ 
tors (Bisenstein and Pudovkin). Al¬ 
though this new patch which the 
Russians had found broke through i 
rather difficult ground, it was compa¬ 
tible with the natural mode of the 
film maker s ait and condoctiva to its 
development. Slowly but surely he y 
began to realise the importance of 
the study of literature, of raadiog '' 
boidc-".* 
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Shantaram is the k«v figure during - 
the first fifteen years of Marathi Qnc- 
ma and it would he appropriate hne 
to understand bis personality, his ’deo- 
logy and life style in terms of his art. 
Shantaram’s life is "An American 
Dream" come true. Consciously and 
unconsciously Shantaram seems to 
have patterned his life on the typical 
rags-to-riches success stories popular 
in the annals of American fausinets. 
His hard work, industry, application, 
balanced attitude, affkbility are all 
part of a personality he has created 
for himself. Perhaps it was the Ame¬ 
rican movies that inspired him; per¬ 
haps it was the same message as it wa, 
transmitted by the Kirfadber Ma^rine 
(founded In 1920) and Its lacceis 
sturies of Maharashtrian entrepre¬ 
neurs and its slogan of ‘inplratioii- 
industry-siiocess’; or perhaps it was. 
the botflu by Dale Carnegie he hgi 
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confesaed to having been fond of it'* 
hii doyi at Prabhat in Poona that 
ihaped Shantaraiti*a ideology and life 
style. Whatever may be the exatt 
source. Ibe signs of protestant eth‘<; 
— self reliance and moral responsibi¬ 
lity — are unmistakab'e. In the fun- 
loving and slap-happy, trivial, irrespon¬ 
sible and wasteful world of lnd\in 
moviemakers it is only rareVv that one 
comes across a moviemaker like 
Shantaram, impelled by the old- 
fashioned ideals of self-improvement 
and improvement of others. 

Ideas and loEUtociES 

From Marxism to Hindu Natinn.a- 
lism, various shades of political opi¬ 
nions were represented by the various 
persons as.sociated with Marathi film 
making during this period. Atre made 
fun of social hypocrisv. Kale was an 
advocate of a fabian socialism and 
Bhalji Peiidharkar championed the cause 
of Hindu Nationalism while Bedckar 
cynically commented on the shallow¬ 
ness of modernists. But all of them 
worked within the same middle-.'lass 
framework and to an extent all h.id 
a positive, optimistic message. Th^ 
was in sharp contrast to what vas 
considered to be the romantic pessi¬ 
mism tad despair of Bengali hltn 
makers, especially of such directors as 
Barua and movies oa Dttsdat, The 
Bengali moviemakers' emphasis nn 
love and tears was considered to be 
harmful by Marathi moviemakers who 
held up hope and courage to the un¬ 
employed young men in their audi¬ 
ence. Besides this optimism and faith 
in man, what was common Ao all these 
film makers was their awareness of 
their Maharashtrian identity. This 
very sharp identity gave their work a 
specific quality and clarity which many 
of these moviemakers were to lose la¬ 
ter when they worked in the medium 
of Hindi language. Bhalji Pendbaikor 
even used the famous Mahara^m-Gil 
written by Shiipad Krishna Kolhatkar 
as the title song for all his movies. A 
militant ‘Maharashtrianness’ is a part 
of the ideological framework of the 
movies of this period. 

As for movies with more contem- 
pory thematic content, Prabhat in 
Poona and Huns in Kolhapur develop¬ 
ed two different styles of moviemak¬ 
ing. Prabhat was rather late in 
producing its first movie on a contem- 
pory social theme, and it waa not 
tlH 1937 (Kunku) that Shantaram 
attempted to make such a movie. 
Hons, on the other hand, concentrated 


primarily on the prodoction of ntircs 
and light hearted eomedlea from the 
pen of Atre, along with rather senti¬ 
mental melodramas written by Khan- 
dekar. Brahmachari fl93S), written by 
Atre and directed by Vinayak, is the 
best example of a hilarious social 
Satire which remains a unique achieve¬ 
ment till the present day. In Kunku 
Shantaram's somewhat 19th century 
Ami-rican inspiration expressed itself 
in a rather grotesque sequence In 
which the young Maharishlrian Brah¬ 
min heroine, married to an old man 
t against her will, sings Longfellow's 
Psalm of Life to the accompaniment 
ol Goan musical band. On a different 
level, the progrcss'ive young hero of 
Kale's Maza Muina (19381 had a quo¬ 
tation from Emerson ("It is not life 
that maiters but tbi- courage that we 
bring to if) to inspire and guide him 
through life. Brandhichi Balli (1939), 
written by Atre and directed by 
Vinayak, created a furor in the cul¬ 
tural life of Maharashtra with a dream 
sequence in which its Chaplinesque 
hero requests Krishna to give him a 
chance of making love to one of his 
cowherd maidens. Supporters of 
orthodoxy considered thi.s to be a 
vulgar travesty of Hindu cultural 
tradition and formed the Culture 
Preservation Society to demand cuts 
In the movie. The battle between the 
modernists and the conservatives in 
l^na on this issue ahatetl a little 
only with the outbreak of war In 
Europe. 

Thk Slsconn CsNBiA-noN 

Prabhat and Huns were organised 
somewhat on the lines of reportory 
companies with large numbers of per¬ 
manent and seini-pennanent employees 
while outsiders were occasionally 
hired for the making of a particular 
movie. At first foe partners alone 
could direct the movies produced by 
the two companies. Later, however, 
the newly trained directors who 
were employees of PraMiat were given 
opportunities to direct iDdependantly. 
Kale was bus assigned to direct a 
movie for Prabhat in 1937. Altekar 
was hired to direct a ihovie for Huns 
in 1939. As in many other areas of 
artistic endeavour, the spirit of co¬ 
operation, teamworit and teadiing and 
learning did not last long. Attempts 
to promote a movie at an indlTidual’s 
creation rather than a product of 
teamwork brought about dissadafoc- 
tion, rivalries and factions. The unity 
of Prabhat waa the first to suflar when 
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Dhaiber, one of its foundihg partners, 
left in 1937. Wth growing tensions 
between Baburao Pendharkar - and 
Vinayak Karnafici, the half brothers 
who were partners of Haas, the com¬ 
pany waa turned into a puUidy own¬ 
ed company with limited liability 
and waa renamed Navayug Film Com¬ 
pany Ltd In 1940. This, howevep, did 
not prevent a break-up. Atre left the 
managing agency after the first movie 
to form his own, Atre Pictures in 
Bombay. Baburao Pendharkar followed 
suit and organised New Huns Pictures. 
Vinayak himaalf left Navayug when 
Its production was moved to Poona 
and organised bis own PrafuIIa Pic¬ 
tures in Kolhapur in 1942. In 1941 
Prabhat suffered its most severe blow 
when Shantaram left the company to 
organise his Rajkamal Kals Mandir in 
Bombay. While the first generation of 
film makers thus broke away from 
each other and formed their own 
kingdoms which lasted for various 
lengths of time, the second generation 
of film makers who were brought up 
under the umbrella of institutional 
organisatioss ai employees found 
themselves hanging in mid air. Thus, 
while Shantaram, Vinayak, Baboran 
Pendharkar and Bhalji Pendharkar 
could muster the aeceasary financial 
support, the newcomers were practi¬ 
cally unknown amongst the fioanciets 
and could not launch their own pro¬ 
duction units. 

Amongst these newcomers it was only 
Atre who could run a movie company 
of his own in Bombay for a conaider- 
aUe length of rime, and for a time 
Atre Pictures had its own studio. 
Although he did make a few Hindi 
and bilingual movies Marathi movies 
remained the staple of Atre Pictures. 
But Atre was not a foil time flhn 
maker; moviemaking for him was only 
one part of a very full and varied life 
In which theatre, literature, politics 
and fournaliam clamoured for and got 
equal attention. Atre was the only film 
maker of the second generarion who 
remained active and iaffiidhtial in foe 
second period and foou^ he wag pri¬ 
marily a vrrlter and began to direct 
hia own movlef rather late in hia life, 
it was a matter of pride for the 
Manthi Gnema that his £hiwmcto' 
Aat (1933) waa judged to be, foe beet 
Indian movie of that year and award¬ 
ed the Prealdent't Gtdd Medal. He 
also made a Him on the life of Mahat¬ 
ma lyoriba Phule, the 19fo century 
social refoonar, in 1SB5. Brit Atre’s 
career was an eaoaptiaa rather than the 
rule. Tha ofoar moviemaken of 
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lecood geoMtioa frittered ewty th »^r 
talent eoerstes planning abortive 
yto^oMoot and productfon oompanlee, 
.ryinf to anrvfve in a market the 
)peration bf which was a myatery to 
iiem end working u free lance direc- 
ors whenever and wherever they coold. 
Dnce the institutional support was gone 
he ideas and the ideals they thought 
ivere ao effective could hardly be of 
iny use in the fierce and cut-throat 
competition and underhand financial 
Icalinp which «liaracterise the Indian 
ilm industry in Bombay. 

Imvact or Would Was 

The eoodttioftt during the war were 
iipeciaUy difficult for producers of 
ilms in regional languages such as 
darathi. Imports of cinematographic 
ilm were drastically cut and a system 
>f controls was established. Under this 
nXtrti Hindi/Urdu was considered to 
te a language understood all over 
ndia and a preferential list of film 
iroducers was drawn up in which 
lindi/Urdu film producers were re- 
iresented in the largest number, 
mpoit permits and quotas of unex- 
N3sed raw film were assigned to these 
iroducers. Many of these producers 
rere not interested in film production 
t all but In quick profits which 
rould ensue from the sale. lease or 
nauthorised use of these permits, 
'he usual conditions associated with 
carcity of goods and resources brought 
1 malpractices of various sorts. War 
ad caused inflation and profiteering. 
Ills swollen supply of money found 
‘s way into the film business. Hidden 
“om the tax collectors. this black 
loney glutted the market with fly- 
y-night fUm producers who were 
eady to pay any amount of money 
“ir the use of permits and quotas, 
■stabllshed Marathi film companies 
ke Prabfaat and Navayug all but 
osed down their Marathi productions 
nd handed over the reigns of pro- 
uction to fihn makers from the 
unfab who specialised in spinning out 
xpensive musical entertainers, which 
rere considered to be sure box-office 
its. 

The changed economic conditions 
ere also responsiUe for a change in 
le audience structure. The audience 
> which the Marathi cinema primari- 
' catered bid been a middle class 
udience — s family audience of the 
'hite collar worker. With the war a 
ew class of the blue collar industrial 
orfcer became the audience. The 
liite collar middle class with fixed 


Income felt the pinch of inflstion the 
most and began to lose its importance 
as audience for Marathi movies. The 
blue collar worker, newly arrived in 
the city, stiU retained bis ties with 
the village. He along with the agricul¬ 
turist in rural area, who reaped un¬ 
heard of profits because of the rising 
foodgrain prices, decided the success 
or failure of a movie at the box office. 
When Marathi films began to reappear 
after 194S (the year when not a 
single Marathi movie was released) it 
was the likes and dislikes of this 
audience that Marathi film makers 
had to worry about. Partly urban-mass 
and partly rural-folk, the taste of this 
audience shaped the Marathi Cinema 
after the end of the Second World 
War. 1945 indeed marks the end of 
an era in the history of Maiatbi film¬ 
making. 

The ycaDi of the Sreond World War 
found Shantarani, onc-e the leader ol 
Marathi film industr> in Bombay, busy 
producing Hindi films, rutting away the 
ties of language and femer associates 
which had held him down to a narrow 
provincialism which he had now out* 
grown. From ICoIhapur to Poona to 
Bomlity, his journey went on it* relent¬ 
less course to what he considered to l>e 
its final destination — International 
recognition and acceptance in Holly* 
wood, a lifelong ambition which he 
could attain only partially when Us 
Hindi movie T)o Ankhe Bara Hoth 
(1957) was awarded a Jipecial prize in 
Hollywood by tlie International Catho¬ 
lic Cinematographic Bur««n for it^ 
**deep and poetic svmholism” and a 
‘silver hear’ at the Berlin Film Festival. 
It also lagged the President’s Gold 
Medal for the he’s! Indian movie of 
the year. Vinayak, after producing a 
number of Marathi movies in Us idculi- 
Stic tradition with moderate success, 
had produced an expensive Hindi 
mythologioal which brought him to the 
brink of fin.xncial ruin and hastened 
him to an early death in lft47. The 
second generation of film makers—men 
of ideas and ideals—were rendered 
almaxt totally ineffective to furnish n 
continuity and create a nucleus around 
which a new schord of Marathi film 
making coidd develop. Personalit>' 
factors os well as the lack of a unify¬ 
ing institution made the role of leader¬ 
ship impossible for them. 

Ideausinc 'Rukai/ Vihtuks 

It was in Kolhapur once again that 
Marathi film makers liegon to revitalise 
themselves and their industry, Kolha* 
pur with its blending of urban-indus* 


trial and fo!k*riiral elements proved to 
be tile right plucr to produce movies 
\riiicli would make the new kind of 
audience hupp\. The enterx>rising 
xdinig men this time were nut entirely 
new tu the business or industry. More 
educated than the first generation of 
film makers thc>' bad gathered a great 
deal of practical experience as they had 
worked us assistants in the various 
departments of film companies headed 
by Viiia>uk and nhalji Pendharkar in 
Kohtapur. Two such men were Kul* 
korni who had worked as a bead 
cashier of a film company and Chavan, 
a sound recordist. Kniisttng the co¬ 
operation of Baburao Pendharkar as 
the producer, they organised Mangal 
IMctiires w'hose fin;t productum, Jay 
Mtilhar (1947), was a trentendous box* 
office hit and set u new trend in 
Marathi film making. 


Jay MaUtar i$ considered to be the 
first of the grumtn movies which flooded 
the Marathi market in the post Second 
World War era. The tenn grontia 
which literally means rural, describes 
more than just the locale of the movie. 
Its full meaning reveals itself only 
with reference to a whole set of ideas, 
attitudes and expectations formulated 
in the 1940s. In the first place these 
rural movies wTre supposed to be a 
'realistic’ portrayal of life lived in 
Maharashtra's villages, with a ^[leclBl 
emphasis on the simplicitv, ruggednesM 
and the essential goodness of the 
villager and his Ufr. Emphasis on the 
idyllic ami pastoral aspects of nature 
and Village life was not new in Marathi 
literature. But during the Second 
World War there \va.t an attempt — 
especialV’ in popular, middlebrow maga¬ 
zines such as Ki/Jarkar — !o sulistitute 
this idealised picture of village life 


with a ‘realistic’ c.iie. This 'realism* 
aimed ut creating a picture of village 
life where strong men lived and fou^t 
with each other for the sake of women, 
laud and fainily honour. In part It was 
aided by the British recruitment ttm* 
puigns during the war w*hirh made 
(heir appeal to the Maratha farmer to 
join the army to light the Germans 
ami the Japanese, lu part, it was 
shaped b\ the Maharashtrian lutiona* 
Iisiii exprevsed through and exploited 
in literutme. arts and in polltk'Oi 
rhetoric. This vision of the proud, 
defiant and virile spirit of the Maratha 
peasant was actuated, to a certain 
extnit, in ciic comlitions which prevailed 
from 1942 onward in Satara district. 
This 'realistic' picture of village life 
also found its ideological support in 
the 'back to villages* slogan of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the subsequent custo^al 



farm forum. Tbe pnigraoiim wot. a 
great tucctu and Dealgiinde wu offered 
a regular Job with the AIR In Bomba)’ 
aod Delhi. He worked ai the first pro¬ 
ducer of television programmes at the 
experimental TV station in New Delhi 
after receiving training abroad. Desh- 
pande, however, found his creativity 
stifled in government bureaucracy as 
he had in the free enterprise world of 
cinema. After resigning his govern¬ 
ment Job Deshpande achieved pheno¬ 
menal success as a theatre man with 
bis plays, revues and ‘one man shows'. 
An independently wealthy man now, 
Deshpande is truly u cultural hero of 
Maharashtra, popular, influential and 
respected for his Independence of spirit 
which hr showed as recently as the 
1975-77 Emergency. 

I’lMiiii ions AND I'ndsPK.ris 

What dues Deshiumde’s w/tlidrawal 
from the flhii making signii> ? Does it 
merely prove once again that this ‘mass 
medium' is by its very nature anti¬ 
intellectual 7 Does it mean tliat the film 
business is really a trade where ‘out¬ 
siders' have no plaoe7 Or does it point 
out that film making in Maharashtra 
has become so parochial that it cannot 
Iwld more than one major talent? One 
of the major reasons why tbe films in 
Maharashtra have declined in popula¬ 
rity and the theatre has grown is the 
inability of fresh new talent from other 
fields of cultural endeavour to make 
its way in the world of Marathi film 
making. The moviemakers of Bengal 
and Tamil Nndii, k'i'rala and Karnataka 
have espoused causes to the right or 
the left of political ideology but the 
film makers of Mahara.shira are totally 
apolitical, follow'ing the Ctandhian so- 
ciali.sm of the ruling parly in the .same 
vaguely benevolent manner as its politl- 
dal leaders. The only exception to this 
has been the recent film Sanma 11974) 
which dealt, albeit in a theatrical 
manner, with the rotten core of tbe 
power elite of rural Maharashtra. 

One major drawliaek of Marathi 
Cinema is that as a medium and os a 
form, it has never been able to exist 
In its own right, having always been 
an extension of Marathi theatre. From 
the days of Maharashtra Film Com¬ 
pany it has imimted and followed the 
structure of drama. Wthen films began 
to talk this theatrical quality of Marathi 
films became even more pronounced. 
Atre, Kale and Bedekar succeeded in 
superimposing the ‘naturalness’ of 
Ibsen's and Shaw's theatre on the dia¬ 
logue and structure of the social movies 


of the 1940s. Madgulkar added to it a 
further native naturalness of folk 
speech and idiom. But tbe essential 
theatricality remained intact. Stories 
were written as dramas and dialogue 
as dramatic speech. Obsessed with a 
theatrical tradition, polemics and social 
responsibility, Marathi film makers did 
not develop a visual language for the 
films. At their best Marathi movie¬ 
makers had a tangible message to 
communicate but they seldom had a 
vision powerful enough to embody it. 
If Marathi film makers were to make 
use of the medium more independently 
as a sight and sound medium and not 
treat it as a filmed drama, it is posii- 
tile they might have invested it with a 
vitality. A hopeful sign in this direc¬ 
tion was a recent production, Chashi- 
ram Kottvat (1977). made by Mani 
Kaul and Hari)uran based on a screen¬ 
play by Vijay Tendulkar, which is 
loially different from his play of the 
same name. The film makers have been 
able <o fashion an extra-ordinarily 
powerful cinematic essay on the nature 
of confrontation between the stagnant 
and crumbling power structure of pre¬ 
colonial feudal overlords and the 
seemingly innocuous, almost incipient 
presence of efficient and businesslike 
minions of British colonial expansion. 
The rocky, infertile, reddish brown 
land of Maharashtra has seldom been 
exploited visually with such a power¬ 
ful effect. Without any overt com¬ 

ment the director has brought out 
what the land mass means (or does not 
invan) to the people who were bom 
.nnd bred on it and to the people who 
liave come across the oceans to be 
Ihcir future lords and masters. The 
film was made by a co-operative of 
former Film institute of India students 

(most of whom are non-Maha¬ 
rashtrians, incidentally) on money 

loaned by the Film Finance Corpora¬ 
tion. The film has not been released 
commercially because no distributor 
would risk the money for a venture 
which departs from the norms of rural 
formula movie and tries to experiment 
with ideas and ideologies. 

At the market place, tbe most suc¬ 
cessful Marathi film daker of this de¬ 
cade is a comedian. Deda Kondkr, 
whose expertise lies in broad Tamasba 
style clowning replete with sexually 
suggestive dialogue and gestures. Kond- 
ke's films have all bgcn superhits. 
(Kondke being his own distributDr, the 
profits multiply and come ri|d>t bank 
home.) Basically he plays one role, a 
stereut)'pe rather. In all bis fikns — 


dial of an nnapolbd .son jhU 

with a heart of gold who with Ut hon¬ 
esty, shnpiioity and forthrlghtnaii 
triumph! over t^ wicked and wBjr dty 
sllcken. The films' are crudely made. It 
seems the immeiise popularity bf theae 
films stems from the audience identi¬ 
fication with this central diaiacter. If 
all the world lovea a clown, Marathi 
audiences seem to be only a trifle more 
determined in their pursuit of this 
single-minded love affair. 

With the new wave film making, 
creative talent in Kerala and in Karna¬ 
taka has crested; but Marathi film mak¬ 
ing still remains the same stagnant 
backwater it has been for tbe last 
fifteen years. 

Nofea 

1 A B Latthe. “Memoirs of Hit 
Highness ^ri Shahu diatrapati 
Maharaja of KoHupur”, The Thiies 
of India Press. Bombay 1924, 
Volume II, p 576. 

2 Baburao Pendharkir, “Chitra ani 
Charitra”. Venus Prakashan, Poona, 
1961, pp 49-50. 

i Ibid, pp OT-ff. 

4 K W Bhole, “AnaUra", Mouj 
Prakashan, Bombay pp 57-8. 
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W6re Uiscipline 

IN the midst of all the d maan ds that the caretaker government of , , 
Singh inuit not be allowed to take maior decisions, the piesideiit of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCl) has stnidr 
a different note. Addresplag a meeting in Madras on SepMnber 1, the HCQ 
president, who may be deemed to be the official spokesman of business and 
industry, called upon Ihe Union government not to be deterred by its care¬ 
taker sutus but to take certain immediate measures to pull the — 
out of its present state. Foremost among the measuies he wanted the govcti:- 
ment to take was to enforce 'discipline' upon workers. 

It will no doubt strike many as somewhat odd that, as he surveyed the 
all-round economic and political chaos, the FICCl president should have 
picked on workers at being spedally in need of 'disciplining'. In the last 
few months the prices of sugar and cooking oils, to take two items at random, 
have risen steeply, causing severe hardship and giving rise to sarioiu discaa- 
tent among large sactioni of the people. It it agreed ill round that the price 
rise has not occurred due to any shortage of either of the two commodities. 
^There sre adequate stocks of both in the country ami yet their prices have 
it up —in the case of groundnut oil the price has oaaily doublad in a 
of about six months. This can have happened only because the con- 
sections of industry and trade have deliberately withheld supplies from 
l^the market and created artificial shortages precisely to push up prices and 
make large profits. The same operation has been conducted with regard to 
products as diverse as steel and paper. Yet, the FICCl president ptetomably 
bdieves that the actions of these groups are wholly benefidal for ttw baaldi of 
the economy and that it is not they but the workers whose ways need to he 
mended and who need to be adraiiustered a stiff dose of ‘di^pliiK’. 

Assuming, for the sake of aigument, that strikes and industrial diaputas 
have been an important factor responailde for the present lorry economic 
situation, what is it precisely that the FICCl president would like thk govern¬ 
ment to do7 There are Central and state laws which govern rdationi be¬ 
tween employers and workers and the conduct of industrial disputes. These 
laws also define the scope of government Intervention ia such dh|«tac. nicn 
is a complaint, voiced by many others besides workera and tbeil oiganha- 
tions, that whatever may be the intent of the above laws, the actnal adsninls- 
trative actions that are taken under them in ipedfic caaea of confiict ot 
Interest between employers and workers are invariably slanted in taVonr oi 
the former. As a result, in many cases workers are prevented from enfotciiv 
their rights against even the most corrupt employers who detmud them by 
not paying wages for months on end and by even criminaUy stphonuM away 
workers' own contributions towards their provident funds. The tettUe 
industry, the oldest of the country’s modem industries and the base not oi 
which many large and diversified industrial empires have been craatadL 
abounds in instances of this kind. The FICa president's exhortation to the 
govenunent to 'discipline' workers is thus a thinly-veild demand Uhat the 
government should come down even more firmly on the side of employcn 
and agaiiut exorcise the workers of their rights of collective bergalning. 

This interpretation of the purport of the FlCCf president's remarks in 
Midraa is supported by the increasing incidence of nostalgic referencet by 
industrialists and businesamen to the 'industrial peace’ which prevailed dur¬ 
ing the pupod of the Emergency. During the Emergency the Central and 
state goveriunents had ruthlessly used the Defence of ImUa Rules (DIR) aad 
the Maintenance of Internal Security Act IMISA) to make strikes by workers 
almost impossible. Trade union leaders and activists who showed the least 
signs of militancy were clamped in jail and the police was freely used to 
suppreis workers' agitations in any form. The business community, it is 
clear, is harking back to those timea mote and more wistfully. 

Induitritlists and businetamen, at the same time, continue to voice 
their commitment to democracy and their opposition to ‘aathoiitarianimi’. 
But these protestatrotu ate increasingly ceasing to jell with their actaal 
pursuit of their self-interest which requires, among othsr thtngs, that the 
govanuiMnt 'discipline' workers — no matter whether or mt aucb 'discipUn- 
ings, is consittent wrth the democratic freedoms and civil rights of the workera 
and their organlsationa. It is unnecessary here to question die aincerity ot the- 
busintss community’s attachment to democracy in the abrtract, but ia Ad 
end self4nterest must necessarily prevail. That if why no oiM need .\Rf, 
surprised if in the coining weeks Industrialists ind businessawn daeU^; 
dlvidually and coUectively, that Indira Gandhi is, after all, theft hgga.j,; 
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SIMP* of Thing* to Com* T 

THE three chieb el itef of the aniMd 
foroee bevc urged the govemmeot to 
mete pocti of eh more gioenli in 
the uiny, three mote elr mitWiellf in 
the eir force and three more edmftnii 
in the navy. This has bean dona aa 
pert of p ro p oeali to overhaul die tmk 
structure in the anned forces so aa to 
improve career ixoqiacis at ali levds. 
The go v er n toant had, it wiQ be teoal' 
led, only in July annouiicsd the creadoo 
of 1,200 additional poets lieutenant- 
Gtdonek and wing csanmandert to im¬ 
prove promotion opfmrtiinitlea for ma¬ 
jors in tbs army and squadron-leaders 
in the air farce. The servioe chiefs 
have apparently found this inadequate. 

The timing of die service diieb* 
pcoposals nsay be no more than a 
oofoddenoe, but it is bound to attmct 
Bttantioik First, die lelativa political 
Insidiility hat created coodltloni in 
which rdnctanoe on the part of the 
political leaderaUp to take a firm stand 
in matters invdvlng the aimed foroea 
or even a tendency to try to curry 
favour with the armed forces by readily 
agreeing to their demende cannot be 
ruled out. Second, it was only recently 
that the gov er nment hid hid to rely 
on the army to sivpteu the wide- 
Vread agitation by policemen. In at 
leait (wo places, at Bokaro and at 
Jharoda Kabui on the weitem out- 
iklrti of the capital itadf, the anrty 
bad ectnally to engage In esdiange 
of fire wiA the Central Industrial 
Security Force and die Central 
Reserve Pnlloe, reipactivcly. To what 
extent these developments have infiu- 
enoed the armed forces it is impossible 
to say, though die memoroiidum pre¬ 
pared by the ddeb of staff does refer 
explicitly to the incretsing role of tbe 
army in coping with Tow and ordeF' 
proUemi. 

What administrative and political 
Gonaequenoes the government’s reliance 
on tbe army for tasks Uke potting down 
the poticemen’s agitation or manning 
the Delhi water walks during the 
workers’ itrike in July will have lemaini 
to he teen. However, in the oese of 
the paBce, tbe proceii has baen clear 
anou^ With the g ov ernm ent’s fifhue 
to provide pelliadvef for, much less 
solve, the basic problems of the peo¬ 
ple, it bos become nireessiy to uee 
the various polico faces more and 
more often to supprea mm discon¬ 
tent The pdioe foscei faeva become 


..fk* 

poiid^ tnaifeiAlp liiiiMwvo^eeii Ale 
to extioct their'peond of fis4t time 
tbe OUitral add state g o e em m ents’ 
eipeadihire on the police bee mold- 
plied menfftfid, diere baa bean rapid 
increase in tbe s tre n gth and the teeb- 
nlcal sapblsUcathai of dm foroee and, 
moat cooiploaoiriy, the number of 
lenior pcfiioe offiAfis hu gone up 
sbatply, to a point wbm there ate 
now more dian lOO lnqiect«n-genen] 
of police In die country. It would be 
intersMing to see whether politiotl 
instdbdity together with the Ukeifiiood 
of greater dependence also cm the 
armed foreca for miintenanoo of ‘law 
and order’ win mem a liinilar gnywth 
in spending on the armed foroee and 
increase in the number of top milttaiy 
oSceis and in IbeiT power and aotbo- 
rity. 

On one point at any rate the memo- 
rendum prepared by tbe service chiefs 
is quite espiicit. This is that die besU 
of the demand for (he creation of 12 
additional posts of generals, etc, is not 
so much the reguiremesits of funedo- 
nal efficiency of the armed foroee as 
the fact dat tiffs is necessary to give 
the armed forces a more equitable 
dlgieiisaiion compared to the Indian 
Adminiatrative Service and die Indian 
Police Service. The demand is dms 
clearly for a larger piece of the cake, 
connncDsurate with what the leader¬ 
ship of the Bimed forces regards its 
importance in the ovetofi ibbeme of 
things to be. ’The eventual outcome of 
such a process of competldve bidding 
for power, perquisites end status among 
the dvil service, die police foroee and 
tbe armed forces, in a lituaUon of 
growlDg cheUenges to the political 
Ieaderib%> as a 'remit of spreading die- 
content among the people, should not 
he too dlffloult to predict, going by 
the everieiice of quite a mmber of 
countilei. 

Mob 0T oad ProdtKtIoa 
DUtaiit Virtu** 

EXPANSION of money ngiply has 
continuously hovered around the un- 
doulitedly high rate of about IS per 
cent per annum in tbe lost three yeers, 
without, howevra, attracting esLeifive 
attentioo, thanks to the reladvety stable 
price sitoBtian in diesff yceii.. Now 
with the unmistakable revival of infla¬ 
tionary' pressures In tbe ecoooiggr, the 
controversy over the refstiaiiship bet¬ 
ween tacreose in money suigfiy and 
osponsion of ncionosnic scdvlty in reel 
terms hes ceme Uy the focefront tffsln. 
At e presi coerfesenee in Bombay oi 
August 31, a dqmty govanKir cf the 
Reaerva Bunk sdmni^ die psopoe W oa 


ittdiicirliri aeotdr end'iii'BHsiii''iit 
Mil pmdiieilaii; the ' 1 

oOdal baa bean qnaifod at bevttig 
^ enr Judffuant dw Mde In 
regard le ana-tmoMr. It wiea^^ 
Besatve' Buitt t tt te ntl on, bp 'td^ 
credit cutbe should pmdtU 

but, at the laeae tkteit “dit inlln 
bad no intention to cwnpen ee le 
price Inemiea direagh' batik crai 
Increases in die prices of raw mate 
conld not be a snfiklent bailt 
deciding the drawing powers of b( 
wen. ‘‘The price rise hid to be 
sorbed by the boi T ow e r s by c 
meanx." 

Sub categocio formulation of t 
propositions op behalf of the Re 
Bank is, -of -'course, to be weicci 
However, eo for at any r^e, tbe 
serve Benli’s' monetary polides I 
diown scant regard for diem. Ind 
one cannot diink of a singje year v 
bank credit to medium and lorgai 
Induttiies as a groop has not been 
proportionate by a wide margin to 
growth of physical output in dial 
tbe preceding or the lucceedhig ; 
LllcewiM, there is not one it 
industry whiib iise not year after 
ahsoib^ credit far In excess of 
increase in ontpnt 

Consider tbe data from the Res 
Bank’s Basic Stadatlcal Returns 
which arc available from Dacer 
ISTS to June 1977. According to 
BSR, bank credit outstanding in 
pect of raonufooturing industry roe 
an average rate of 20' per cent 
annum duriog the foqyyetr pe 
from June 1973 to June 1977. 
IncRaae ranged from 15 per oeol 
30 per bent in individual years, 
growth of industrial output, on 
other hand, has in nona of tbe > 
ajvroached anywhere near diese r 
According to die CS(Ts Index of ta 
trial production, tbe average an 
growdi rate for the same four- 
period works out to 5.1 per ( 
Even this ixte is oi^eriy infioeocad 
the 9JS per ceot growth in 197C 
in the previous years, tbe rates of 
crease in die index of induftdil 
duction were 2.2 per cent, 2.6 par 
and 6 per -cent, respectively. The 
Incraasd in bank oradlt In rasped 
manufacturing Indnstry droi^ 
four'year period bom June 1971. 
June 1977 wh about 80 per cent, . 
Rs 3,404 a retes to fit 0,110 osr 
.CreA Uaiits sanctioned W bnAs 
fovdnr of mscnufootoiln* indnstty' 
laoreatad by 71 per cent, from IU.5 
..crores to ^ lOiOSS cr om.' Use 








iM ct iMk oadit w die «iid 
die ymr^ nrhweii *e isdex ef 
gelilel . pmacttoB leX e ie to -die 
)■] even^. Bitt dimming {or «& 

In benk oiedlt liei itin 

n dto e ropofdonete to the paeth of 
put la Induetiy. 

lie dtoetlon ie tlie nme even if In- 
Idnel Ind He tr k a ere ooojidend. For 
mce, the cotton mlO wctor ob- 
leii 70 per cent addlttonel beak 
dlt between 1B73'74 and 1S7S-77 — 
bonywingi toee &om Bs 464 ciorei 
Re 7%, CTCrte. On tbe odier band, 
nrt of cotton textilea Increawd by 
1 than 4 per cent In tbe four yean 
en togedier. 

i one comidett tbe whole ayitem of 
dc creAt for working capital, it la 
; niiprUng that tbii abould be ao. 

■yitem of valuing ooDatoali at 
Tent market prioae (in fact at prlcea 
Heated by the bonowan) continu- 
ily and automatleaUy oompentatea 
ge bonowen for tncreaaei in prlcei. 
Is, therefore. difBcult to see bow it 
1 be eaierted that “the autboritiei 
d no intention to oompenaate for 
3 price Inomaei thton^ bank credit“. 
Truth to tell, “the autbnities'’ bava 
raatted medium and largn iivdhii- 
es to drew more credit than wnrran- 
1 even by production and price in- 
laaei takra together. According to 
t Reaerve Bank’* studies qo large 
Idle limited oompaniei (with pald- 
I capital of Ha 1 ciore and more), 
erg hu been a iteady IncteaK In the 
Tcentage of abort-term bank borro- 
ings to total inventoiiea — from 41.S 
T cent in 1974-7S to 47.8 per cent fti 
I7S-76 and further to 50.2 per cent 
1976-77. In 1877-78 too the pro- 
irtion remained at 80B per cent. In 
Idition, <d oouiie, the large units 
ake use of trade credit, by which 
ivice they pan on the hardah^ of 
edit stringescy nod the burden of 
teiest chargei to the relatively 
nalier units, 'Ibui, ‘sundry credttorir 
I percentage of 'sundry dditon' of 
lese large private sector coDgnnlrf 
id shot up from a bttle over 100 in 
170-71 to 138 In 1974-75. 

The evideooe it thus ovemhefanlng 
>at “thn audsodtita'' have petndtted 
wotpUon of bank endit lar beyond 
>e pTod u oti o o raqulrnmenta of medium 
ad large units In die iirlvete sector. 

' is. of oodrse, true that fighting In^ 
■don ealla for ji .*VihoU let of mat- 
area' bemdea credit policy. But In 
mir -ellatted task of ovarsMiag ratdlt 
spnadon, are ‘ntw andwdtief' doing 
U can iod, on dmir oirn adnde- 
(sa, w they dlMldf 


THB rrelgnallon of the finligt, Bcihor a 
mlnWiy was not untxpecttd. Tlaa 
gnqpciae is that the miaiitiT survived 
for 18 months de^ite die tact dmt 
aknoit aloce its kiceptian, there bad 
been moefa heartburning Ut d^e Janata 
legiilatute party about Botfaoit’n choice 
ai iti leader. Golap Brafenta waa 
•linaqhnouily' elected the hadar of the 
leglsletute party even thou^ ha wia 
the leader of a relattvely ind g niftran t 
component of the Janata party only 
becaune tbe dominant sacdona of the 
Janata, particularly the Old Cosigrass 
end the newly emergent Jana Sangh 
elements, had too many a^rants for 
the ofBce. 

But BoihcKa'i ‘unanimous’ cdioice 
waa not tbe last word, and the «nt p i" g 
against the leadership contioned, and 
became more sharp after the Inddmitt 
on the Awom-Nagaland border sarly this 
year. That development, and otbM' pio- 
blema like unemployment, risiog prices, 
Influx of Bangladeshi nnn,m»l« and 
other outiiden to tbe detriment of 
local people, etc, aerved to strengthen 
the demand of tte Janata dlssldanta for 
a ‘reconstitution' of the ministry or 
even change in tbe leddenhlp of the 
lepslature party. 

But the sucoess the diasidaUs aofal- 
eved in getting the central Inadership. 
to direct Boihora to 'reooostitute' his 
ministry coincided with the Crisis in 
the party at the national lev<d, leading 
to tbe formation of a Janata (S), which 
initially bod just the lau mlnistsn that 
Boibora was forced tn drop and baa 
DOW four members. The other opgw- 
nents of Borbora who have fonnally 
resigned from the Janata party are now 
ranged in two other new groupings — 
the Assam Janata Da! (AJD) C om p r ising 
16 members, and a Progressive Demo¬ 
cratic Forum oamprlsing dx mombns. 
These three cdUioota of the Janeta — 
Janata (S),' die Asum Janata Dal, and 
the FrograuiyeOemocmtic Forum — ac- 
oount for 26 dissidents, lecsdag the re¬ 
maining 39 members (more or leu) Intact 
in the Janata, In other wot^ tht 
situation is more or leas as it was 
before the election of die JU? leader 
last year, 'with thoee uppos^ to Bor^ 
bora unabla to come together. In tbe 
present instance, these offshoots of tbe 
Janata, while continrimg to mmain 
as pe rat e, have also been jefiaad hy the 
Goagrest, the Omgrvss (I) and the 
CPI, with the promise that • govem- 
meut that might be formed by the 
dinldeuti would be supported hy tham, 
' But it is unlikely that any itsibie 
mlnlW miglit be formed by iuc* 
dlQiarate elements, or even if sueb a 


MidMty were to' W'AnDCdk'Jt 'ctMt’’ 
•urvhiB for kmg. M—wiMln. .'tto 
cUcf minister too has not 
bit efforts to atttch togiltiar a 
rlty, and is trying to ravivedfla | 

wWi the CH(M). the __ 

tbe FTCA — though all than uSlltlhar 
will still give him bos dm a a di dng 
majority. Fredi decdona dma igffWar 
inevitable. 

Indeed, a situatkai seasna tb bfe 
shaping when freih ejections ndffitt 
take place in tome other stotei at weO. 
Aiiart from Gujarat, wUdi anyway Iras 
to go to polls naxt year, a Ug quartta 
mark bangs over the mhUftiias in the ' 
statss of the Hfaidi bdt, all of wUdi 
have been affected by Ae devdrgnenta 
at the nathmal level. It is of course 
possible that the desire to imvlvc 
nd^t confid these idminiittatioDs and 
the local units cf the Janata and the 
Janata (S) oot to push things to a 
breaking point since Indira GanAi 
will have tbe most to gain hr tbe evesit 
of a fall of thtie govemoiraitt. Now 
that the war of attrition in die JanSta 
party has led to its logical consequence 
it Is poaaiblt that the ebastaned (and 
seated) Janata leaden ml^ rest con¬ 
tent to merely eontime aaipliv with¬ 
out actually gohig for the kfll. 

EaMiwnin g ot Con watewen 

THE 1978-79 cotton leaaon ended 
formally on August 31. How jeekadnl- 
slcsil govennnent depaitmenta are can 
be seen from the firat that till the 
time of writing only the Foutih Esd- 
mate of the cotton crop is tvailafalc. 
And what does thh estimate td na? 
That ana under cotton bad fip a nd ad 
from 7.40 mn hect a re s in the 1977-78 
sesson to 7.96 srm heotores, 1 e, by 7B 
per cent. The esdniate does not give 
any idea about dw prodtictioa of cot¬ 
ton, even thouA eD die marketable 
surplus of cotton had been sold bet¬ 
ween November 1978 atal Mordi 197ft 

It is a well known fact that in S^- 
ember and October, on tbe eve of the 
cottam nrnrfccting season, the madrat is 
dominated by guesa-esthnates of dlt 
new crop. On (he eve of the 1978-79 
Disiketlng season, the inqitesdon wM 
widely sought to be created that die 
avaiWIlty of cotton this set ion wonld 
outstrip demand. At a leanlt, prices 
began to le^ster a de d in i ng trend 
even before the crop had aotaally be¬ 
gun to arrive in die meilaet. And when 
supplies from all over the oounhty 
descended on the market, prices lecai- 
ed faster. Staple cotton prices iof- 
fared the moat. Some vaifedai dc- 
dined fay 30 to 40 per dent. 

In the previona two 
it win be recalled, Wengel Dadd wgg 




Bi alwt itnAr Bi «g«nt‘ liad 
beto . MlnaBy b iiwurt . In 1078- 
78 tbt govmimtat idaued S8/100 
bdM of Baaed Dadd fo> aivait. In 
addition, eovaennant alao cclaaMd 
250,000 balea of staple cotton. 

Bagarding'long ataiila cotton, tbera 
wan divargant damanda. Indnatiy 
wantad peiminian to iaopott extra-loag 
itai>le mtton and grewen wantad pai- 
miaiion to aaport ‘Vanhinii’, alao an 
extradong ftapla variaty. Growaii 
alao wantad a ban on invorto till tiia 
counby becaane adf-auffldent in 
*Suvln', tha lungeat staple GOttOR grown 
in the coontry. 

But once the marketing laaaon was 
over, cotton ivicet began to harden. 
Stodiiati naturally became hesitant 
sellaii, while induitty which reacted 
pricaa to register a rising trend till the 
107040 crap began to arrive in the 
matfaet in November 1076, was eager 
to buy as mudi as pooiMc. Industry 
is estimated to have consumed 7 mo 
hales of cotton in the 1678-70 season 


Of iwiv cmas imBsomu 
dad tiw Gommant of India ^ 
“gravely ocn c a fn a J over l epea t e d 
rhineae iumad Incnrhona into a aanai- 
live border area of Bfantan during die 
past one moalh or 10 “. The report 
further daimed diat '‘oonhontatioos 
between the Odneec and Bhutanese 
border forces are known to have oc¬ 
curred". The same day, a spokesman 
of the External Affain' Mioiitiy pro¬ 
vided the official vanrion of thase al¬ 
leged devdatmaota. The ‘Tnennioos' 
by Chineae troops, it tnroa out, havs 
actually been “graiing activtty fay 
Tibetans in Bhutnn*’, and have follow¬ 
ed “a custemary practice of gnxlng by 
Tibetan grazteri in Bhutan and Bhu¬ 
tanese graziera fas pastures lying on 
the other side of the boundary". But 
since the Tibetan graziera had allegeffiy 
crossed over into newer areas and b> 
greater numbers there bad been "In¬ 
tense coiunikations between India and 
Bhutan* and the Indian government 
had alao azpreased ooocero to the 


to' die soe tdien by Eaffia*. 

At Us piaw bdatag ott BapMniMr 
0, die epnieenien of the Edernal Af- 
faiia Mhilitiy made found tnfett ibM 
Bhatan being "a aovenlgn, indepen¬ 
dent country’'. And yet. It is dear, die 
Covernment of India cafamt tofonfo 
this suppoandiy "soveralgn, Indqpmdem 
0000117 “ bsiiig la foe allBhteat degree 
Old cf step with India, even wfaeu foie 
happens as a result of India fotfdng 
Its position, H is not to be ruled out 
that the Covernment of India hH dS- 
dded to publicise die su ppos e d foieat 
to India’s security as a result of alleged 
Chlncae "incunioos into a sendtive 
border area of Bhutan" as a* warniiig 
to Bhutan that India Is never without 
a histificatlon for doing a Sdddm in 
Bhutan. So, while Bhutan may be a 
“aoveelgn, independent country* oil 
r]|d>ti It had better give up any inci¬ 
pient ideas of behaving like one. 


Iiy AuguM 31 and in the ooming sea¬ 
son cansinnpUon la ezpectad to rise st 
lesnt to 74 mn lules. The tcoaomic 
Thnea indez of cotton prices, whidi 
stood at 1S2 on August 31, 1978, 
dcoliued to 175 on March 31, 1676 
and flalshsd the season at 181 on 
August 31. Thus in qiite of greater 
avnilabiUty of cotton and a oloaing 
itodt of about 2.1 mn bales, i e, 221400 
bales higher than the previous season’s, 
prices have bean well maintained. The 
meU leasons for this are foe liberal 
export policy, easy credit, better coo- 
suraptlcn by industry and foe purchases 
by fo e Oetton Oodxmticm of IiuUa 
(OOI) of a little over 1 mo balee worth 
Hs 210 crorei against a target of 1.2 
mo bales. The CXI has decided to 
purdiase 1.5 mn bales during the 1676- 
80 season. This decision awaits govern- 
ment approval, 

Crowen and trade, who regard the 
crop prospeots for 1976-80 os fairly 
good, are trying to penuadc the gnv- 
enunent to release 500,000 bales for 
avort ri^ now. But foe Textile Com- 
minioiWT is nearer the truth when he 
saya that it is too early to moke any 
fitlinate of the 1678-80 crop. So far, 
rain has been far from adequate in the 
mafor cotton growing parts of the 
country. It it IntereMing that the gov¬ 
ernment hu lUt to announce its price 
poBcy for outton for the 1976-80 sea¬ 
son though the Agricrulturtl Prices 
OBsunistian’s report on the sub|ect wet 
Mfoniitted as for bade as in the middle 
ef Octete 167& 

Bbutaa 

A ttgrrtig RgmiodwT 

W Tfamulay, September 0, The Times 


dilnete chanu ^afain in New IXlhl 
In July. 

It is cnirkrus that these reports about 
‘incunioiis’ of graziers that are sop- 
posed to have taken place during last 
suranrer and about which ‘concern’ had 
been officially extuened to the Chinese 
last July should be given so much 
pidillcity so late in the day. Hie answer 
to this pusoJe irmy well lie in the 
jiroceedirtgs of the non-aligned smmoit 
in Havana. The Covernsneot of India, 
it has lieen reperrted in the press. Is 
'Tiuzzled' by the stirrd taken by Bhu¬ 
tan at Havana oit the question of 
Kamiruchean representation. On this 
issue, Bhutan hu apparently stuck to 
the position it took at the meeting of 
the foreign ministers of noO'Uligoed 
countries In Colontbo less than three 
months ogii in jeme that the repreienU- 
tive of the ousted Hrl Pot govenanent 
should be allcrwed to attend the rrreet- 
ing, though nert to participate in it. 
This was also the position India had 
taken in Colombo, But between Colonfoo 
and Havana, India, where Motatfi 
Dasoi’s government hod been in foe 
meantime replaced by that of Chaian 
Singh, decided to shift its. stand in 
favour of the VItt Nm-badwd govern¬ 
ment of Heng Snmrin ancP take the 
position that foe Kampuchean seat 
should be left vacant for foa time 
being. The Government of Indie ap- 
patently expected that Bhutan would 
antanatiesfly fall in line and change 
iti itand xiinilacly. That it hu not 
done so bus so incensed foe Covernment 
of India that It bu apparently called 
for a ’’clarlSoatian" from -foe Indian 
ddegntion to foe non-eligned unmnlt 


The Government of Tmtln has at no 
time been less than ‘protective’ about 
what it contidecs its ‘treaty obligations' 
to Mnitan, though Bhutan itielf nd^t 
not agree with the view that a treaty 
entered into first in 1610 between the 
Government of Bhutan and foe Govern¬ 
ment of British India and renewed im¬ 
mediately after foe transfer d powei 
in lodla by the new Gcvernmtnt cl 
India in 1649 should be treated as i 
dooament of peipetnsl validity. In¬ 
deed, political relations between Bfau 
tan and India have been fm foe iiios< 
part concerned wHb the qnestioa ol 
the predse Interpretation to be placet 
cm the articles of the treaty. Sltmrtec 
as it is. snd given the objeedve nstiin 
of foe lelatioo between the two conn 
tries, Bfantan cannot abrogate foi 
treaty. Neverthdeas Hiutan hu baai 
repeatedly trying to pennade India h 
accept its st^ that Bfantan la faidaai 
a fully sovereign country; that it abouh 
he bee to determine its own foieigi 
policy; foot its friendly idadcoi wttl 
Indfo should be on a basis of eqnality 
that it should be allowed to devdo| 
Independent bilateral poUtiod an 
commercU ralatiou with othar ooun 
tries; and so on. The Indian reepene 
has been confined to grudgia^ aUod 
log acme ncanind and si ipe i' I M l 
changes to' take place in thus ids 
tfou—like pemsittiag the Bhu t e nu 
miiiiati in Delhi to be styled Boyl 
Bhutan EnbosQ' —tnd-to naafoniln 
to remind Bhutan that its debut 1 
intaroatiosal foraros bu bean d>tMl 
thnragb Indian ‘•ponsorfolp'. 

India hu not redlad {reus Wafoa 
that ntlele 2 of fog 1648 traatjr eon 





n ooDtfarae.to iMk mdli mMm m 
dla ;wadd ptw/kk, HhnUt^ wfll tb( 
lafiitr itaMf boond by tn^ 
liil* oostliiaiac to Iiidlni' ad- 
oe on tht condnct of lU fdntgn 
ind, ewD foUowlag qpon 
Mo*. wtthoat eutptioB all thiM 
an, Bhutan baa baaa laablng a le- 
•loD of tUa paitioidar pioviiion of 
1 traaty. 


fiBftK'Iiaa d tm ^‘b«a hair 

iqpia^ dogjW eannt j ffloiwf in dw , 
iotenidload afaM diaa 'Bbiiaa. ' Oa 
eveiy laaua that baa oenaa bafon ti>a 
Uidt^ Nati^ for lofttaoe, Bhalaii 
baa alwaya vptad eaaody at India baa 
dona, aven to the aataat of baing the 
out a?d only country from India 
to vote asdnat tha ON Ntolutlon of 
Oecaaabar 14, 1878- addidt ctOad for 
tha. an do taema nt in. pilaclnb of tha 
ooocapt of a nuclear u aap o n free aone 
in South Aata. 


FAO apid Poverty 


ZtTER TO Ei)ITORc 


HAVE read with InlUt) corioaity, 
creaaiiig Inciedulity and Ssallly In- 
^nadou the artlide in youc. Joly 14 
ue entltlad “Evading Political Cauaei 
Poverty’*, purporting to be the iruidc 
ny behind FAO’a World Oonfeienoe 
Agrarian Rafonn and Rnral Develop, 
mt (WCARBD) held in Rome hat July, 
yonr Specitl Correapondent atarla oat 
' quetUoning the patemaliitlc tone of 
CARRD organlten in eadnding agia- 
in problema of the pint World but 
da up ajtaofciiig pncUoally the only 
lage-level report at die conference on 
did . World rural proUeaai. Aa a 
imher of die Allan Coalition of Non- 
rvemment Organlaatinna (NCOi) that 
spared the regional repcfft entitled 
lie Caae for Alteniativa Development’’, 
am dlimayed at the iweeplag allega- 
itt of the clarification. What is aasert- 
vrithout proof can simply be denied 
thout proof. 

E^^rst of all, die A.dan NCO report 
nds on its own merits aa a concerted 
ort by seven Asian countries to refiect 
I views td-pepaant bimers arid landlets 
deers from M villages in India, 20 in 
alland, lO.eiKh in Indorteiia and the 
Ibppines. and a broad sampling of 
tages and rural hcaiaeholds in Malay* 

, Sri Lanlia and Bangladesh. It in- 
Ived ahnost a year of villageJevel 
miKatloiii updeitalcen at considerable 
I by independent leaearcbeis and 
iOa. It may iicit,be an exhansUve 
mt, neraaiitfly baftad by martial law 
■dWees fat moat of dme Adan cotm- 
m. 'But it doet bi^^ some of dm 
it'piwdng, pr^bjimt in rntad.- Aala 
lay — eg; die maigiiiilifatian of 
dm .esq»|(iuitt»B.vOff 

scubnial woAeft in planteti a n eoono- 


aniea, the reatiictions oa paaiant organi- 
satfama far ’Thailand and Malaysia, the 
unfulfUled promiaea of agrarian reform¬ 
ism In the Philii^rliies, and die wietidred 
state of hmided labour in India. How 
one wishes that these were only problems 
ttagermangged by FAO’s regional oScel 
. Secondly, the various reports were 
coniolidatd by NOO rop rese n t a Uvee and 
researrheis themselvaa in a worlohop 
convened by the Asian Cultural Forum 
on Development (ACFCH}} In Bangiroh 
hit Fabroaiy. Earlier, ACFOD had 
initiated the year-long conenltatlon pro- 
cesa Jn indlvidiial countries with a Cana¬ 
dian research grant, which ia by no means 
beholden to FAO-Asia of FAO-Rome. 

Inddeirtelly, in separate nndeitaldng 
last year, AC^DD also convened a Wmlc. 
shop for Small Fishermen — the lint 
time in A<U that actual small fishermen 
from different countries were able to dii- 
cnis comtDon problems. Theii workshop 
findings and manifesto for aqnaiian 
reform are Included in the Asian NCO 
Beport for WCARRD. ' 

’Throughout the consultatian process, 
FAO’s Reghnud Office for Ada tbrou^ 
its Action for Development Diyiaion 
|dayed a supportive role, sixdi as in the 
technicalities of publicttion work. It 
should be stressed, howwver, that the 
substance of the Asian NCO Report 
cornea from the Bangkcdt workshop Itself 
and ulttmately from the vlllBge-level 
couaultatloiis. FAO’a oolUsontive role 
wfih NGOi Is well in keeping with Its 
earlier expeilenoei during die Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign (PFHC) ds^. 
liifiepd what aeems to be prtaeiitly aQhkg 
the FAO body is that it la beftmiing to 
faevg lass lajUrar than moep rf such edla- 
bomtive aflorts wMi NOOs. 


On tome pOliilg, oue would epee wtth 
your Co n eqyndent that not afi was 
weD at WCARRD. Official dele^' 
speeches (as especteiQ glomed over dm 
vttal,iawiaa iwlatiriita rural povasty, whds 
the NGOs themaelves remained dis- 
organiaed and muted smtil elmost the 
last day of the conference. Towards 
the end, however, more then TO NGOt 
banded together to discuss anil present 
a podtiaa paper at the plenary leisinn, 
Delivered by Masime Bafranaoa of the 
World CouiiGll of Churches, the NCO 
paper questioned tl^ traditioaal top-down 
strategy for development and ended irlth 
an urgent plea that tht lOfiOt be hence¬ 
forth des i g n ated u the “Decade of Peo¬ 
ple's Participatloii“, 

la this respect, FAO's Regiantl OBhie 
for Asia and the Pacific, imder Aoistant 
Diiector-Ceneial D L Umoli, bos taken 
the lead among all the odier regional 
offices of FAO in focusing on araall far¬ 
mer development — a theme that has 
osily been laldy vmdicated in several of 
the WCARRD lesoIuUoiis. 

In field action profects currently going 
on in Ban^adash, N^ai, and the Philip¬ 
pines, FAO’s Aslss Office has been 
pioneering over the past three yean with 
a novel metbodolagy that opentioiialises 
direct participation of the nml poor, ia 
a procaaa of "planning from hMow“. Wa 
is the type of dialogue that dm Ootfas- 
pondent would preaumaUy question abrng 
with the WCARRD villige coasni- 
tstlons — in the meanUmc qaaUag oeS 
of conteirt for hli orvn co n v e a l eace 
Umalfs ipcedies at the two Indiaa 
WCARRD/NCO workshops. 

If, IS the CqrrespoiKlmt cautinnes, 
FAO Officials were seen 'in the conpciiy 
of nrling poUHctans and government 
officiah“, one should also recall the same 
FAO officials’ observation trip to CUna 
and the sobseqiient publication of a 
challenging report entitled 'Leaniing 
fatm China" — another case for aher- 
nadve development not quite a cc e p t ab le 
to most lulb^ pplttkiaaa in Asia today. 

What ia of coiine at stake oldmately 
Is not ao mach the reputathm of parti- 
ooltr NGOs nor of individnals but how 
to build up a credlUe case by end for 
the tma] poor on solid katues — vrfaidi 
does not aubatitute a "more radical than 
thou" attitude for painstaking field-level 
consultsitiona. 

A } Ijiwaw* 

Ateneo de Maniia Uidveisfty, 

Manda. PUUgfdnes. 

August 17. 



STATISnCS 


VartaliM CM) 


(1970-71-100) 


Al CooBnoditiei 
FrinwnAitickt 
Food Artldw 
Noo-Food Artlclto 
Pori, Fom., LMt uid l-ubric«nti 
MniActund nodocU 


CMtof LMm Utes 


For Indtuirtal Worfcen 
Vv UrtNU Non-Manual Employaat 
For Afrlcultural Labouiati 


WaMM LatM 

-a 

(ltj.79) 

1000 2M.2 

417 209.6 

290 1«}.6 

106 196.2 

IS 261.3 
499 212.9 


BaM Laiaai 

Month 


Monq'Supply (Ml) 

Nat Bank CMIt to OoimnnMot 
NM Bank CMUt to Comnwrcial Sector 
Nat Fxaifa Exchaiwt Aiaatr or Bank- 
Soctor 

Oapoaalt of Scheduled Comnerdal 
Banka (lataat week 17-6-79) 


bte NubAm oI btataU 

finiitWBB 

(1970-100) 

OanenllndH 
Bttic lodiatfiM 
Capital Ooodi Induatriei** 
hdir m ti d la t n Oooda Induitriat ** 
Onmiimw Ooodi Induatriei** 
Durable Oooda** 

NorrOuraMe Ooodi** 


1960-100 352* 

1960-100 314* 

July 60June 314* 

61-100 


unit Latait 
Wbek 
(IOJ.7^ 


Ra crorei 22.946 

Ri croia 17,104 

Rl ciocea 27,066 

Rl CfOrei SJil 

Racrana 21,711 


Weighti Lalmt 
Month 


Vonifi Tnte 


Unit Latent 
Motth 
(M«r79) 


Ow 

Over 

Over 

fil 

ta 

la. 

Id 

Lait 

Laat 

Mar 31, 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

Month 

Yaar 

79 ’ 





2.5 

15.5 

13.3 

-0.1 

5.1 

2.1 

-1.1 

2.2 

13.5 

15.9 

-.1.4 

9.7 

0.8 

-6.6 

2.2 

1.6 

14.2 

-0.7 

11.7 

-5.1 

-4.9 

3.5 

16.9 

12.8 

-4.6 

6.1 

19.7 

-14.6 


9.3 

3.8 

4.4 

1.4 

3.3 

10.5 

3.2 

18.6 

13.8 

0.1 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 



Varialioo (Far Cent) 



Over 

Oner 

Over 

In 

In 

(n 

in 

Lait 

Lait 

March 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

Month 

Year 

79 





2.0 

7.0 

6.3 

2.2 

7.6 

-3.8 

-1.3 

1.0 

4.7 

1.6 

3.4 

7.0 

— 

2.6 

0.3 

1.3 

1.3 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 


Bqiorti 

Racrorm 

394 

iaynrti 

Ractoim 

392 

Balance of Trade 

Raororai 

2 

ITiplayrt Kirh-m Slaiilica 

Untt 

Lataat 

Month 

Number of applicanti on live regiilari 
(ai at end of period) 


(Mar 79) 

Thoueandi 

13,406 

Numbm or raiiitratioai 

Thouiandi 

446 


Number of (daceoanti 


Over 

Over 

Lait 

Lait I 

Month 

Year 

-0.4 

19.7 

0.8 

19.4 

2.2 

23.4 

-0.9 

21.9 

1.2 

22.3 

Avarita or 

Mootha* 

1979 

1978 

154.4 

148.5 

171.5 

161.9 

180.7 

150.9 

133.9 

131.7 

146.3 

137.6 

156.0 

138.9 

145.2 

137.5 

Cumulative for* 

79-80 

78-79 

941 

860 

(9.4) 

(-6.2) 

914 

1,005 

(-9.1) {+36.7) 

27 

-145 

Cumulative for* 

1979 

1978 

13,40^ 

11,346 

(18.2) 

(10.8) 

1,702 

1,338 

(27.2) 

(28.0) 

117 

108 

(8.3) ( 

-10.0) 


Variation (IVr Omt) 

Owr In In 
Mar 30, 78-79 77-78 

79 


76-77 75-76 


80.6 131.8 


Viriatioo (Fer Cent) 


5,692 5,404 5,146 4,043 3,331 

( 5.3) (5.0) (27.3) (21.4) (32.0) 

6,764 6,023 5,074 5,263 4,320 

(12.3) (18.7) (-3.6) (16.5) (33.Q) 


-1,072 -621 


12,678 10,924 
(16.1) (11.7) 
6,144 5,328 

(13.3) (-5.1) 

456 468 


72 -1,222 —1,196 


9,784 9,326 8,433 

(4.9) (10.6) (2.6) 

5.616 5,448 5J72 

(1.1) (5.3) (-15.8) 

492 408 396 


* fot current year upto lateit month for which data are amilaUe and for c o tr ca pcn dlm period of laat nir- 
4 Variatioa In currmt year upto lateit month fcr whM dat* laa nvaOnble owr c onuHi r uuH ng period o^ Imt year. 
•* Aa daimd by I t a mr ui Bank of India. 

Mmh! (1) Sopati^ auaMraldanMmmonthtowhkhflgureMliimiemnpanmlpt’iidaaliilhat the iBimiatat Iwwiay. 
aS^ao on. (2) Flpuna hi brachati denola .piirrnlasi mSailao- - 





A Very Shifty iStuation 

Rmm* Tkttn 


rH lo inaiv pvQr line* bhinred, 
niwirt iir* about dciactions and 
omenta pilint op together with 
ament denlala. the categorical 
ement of the Maharashtra Chief 
jater, Shaiad Pawar, that the autho< 
ian niimiewtl) is more danger- 
than the needs wider attaotkta 
debate. The disciples of Ram 
Lohia — Ra) Naraln, Madhu 
aye and G e o r ge Fernandes — 
jld foin Issue vnth Shared Pawar. 
n we srould be getting into the 
ramifications of die mid-term poD. 
iowever. we all know that no such 
tical education will be offered us. 
the most, a "nevrshound” wfil try 
find out whether Y B Chavan, 
itaker Home Minister, shares Ua 
iple’s view of the Congress (D 
at. Actually, almost the entire 
stage of the current crisla is around 
fortunes and the alignments of the 
grass (I). The ‘opinion pells' have 
ainly sparked this middle class 
king, and we will have to live with 
intU it is realised that the Indian 
deal process is very much more 
iplez and that we are in a kind of 
tured 'political situation calling 
more principled and committed 
erahlp at almost every level 
t the moment, our miserable poli- 
ins are diking a sampling of the 
mrt they enjoy. The more indepen- 
t and vigorous are moving through 
r conadtuendea for an assessment, 
era are hanging around the centres 
IMlitical patronage to puah their 
icea as potential candidates. The 
e has mily just begun. No oUh 
ly knows which way the crucial 
unents wiH fall, and what the se- 
-oompacts will be on the sharing 
leats and influence. Each party ia 
1 to a variety of contradictory 
letdont, to calculating persuasion, 
anide bargaining, to the compul- 
a of money and fraud, Biju Pat. 
.’a posidon ia Hlustradve. He beha- 
as if he controls Orlsu (which he 
wan dot). On the itrangth of this 
onal hold, he ia determined to 
> all Us options opea right through 
1 after the mid-term poll, with the 
ita or the lanata (S)l 
ika the acese u it is. Apart from 
rad Pawar,j'sriu ia a Congreatman, 
jgnata Party poup baa bothered to 
asa tiw batde' agihut di^iacoaa te- 


praasn t ed by the Congrats (Ik Indeed, 
whfdier it Is Raj Narain or Chandra- 
ihekhar, the pRvailing impteniao is 
that thtse champions of democracy 
an not reUIy concerned about Indira 
Oandhl't ntura to poBdcal respecta¬ 
bility. “The judicUd proems be damn¬ 
ed! lafa not be naive! Ptditiet li peU- 
dcsl* Unlmi the debate on tfaece gut 
Isiues It sharpened, the electorate it 
not likely to take any manifestoes 
serlouUy. 

The most inexplicable silence is the 
lanata Party's on the RSS conneetlon. 
Its defentiveneis coatloues despite 
solid evidence that the RSS has not 
been the instigator of recent commu- 
nil confrontations in Aligarh and Jam¬ 
shedpur. A member of the Minorities 
Commission, Aloo Dastur, has resign¬ 
ed and protested against the talaifica- 
tioiu of Chairman Ansari. The Janata 
Party Chairman's position has been 
vindicated, but he has nothing to say. 
This has little to do with lazinets, as 
he was so active telephoning his con¬ 
gratulations to Indira Gandhi when 
she withdrew her support to Charan 
Singh, support that had been pledged 
in talks with the President. 

May be, these short-sighted psrty 
managers are ima gining that by ignor¬ 
ing the incendiary role of Muslim fana¬ 
tics snd communalUts in Aligarh and 
Jamshedpur they will win votes. Sure¬ 
ly, they realise that the RSS connection 
will be inteiuively discussed in the 
coming months, particularly when 
Congress personalities like Oevaraj Urs 
and Sbarad Pawar have to decide 
which way to move in a very shifty 
situation. Some solid truths wiH have 
to be faced — growing Muslim com- 
munalism and' the finances behind .it, 
the horrendous Hindu oaths of the 
RSS witUn a supposedly secular 
party, and the organiational penetra¬ 
tions by cadres controtted from the 
outside which threaten the inner de¬ 
mocracy of the Janata Party. 

JagJivan Ram's combine certainly 
packs a punch, but he needs a clearer 
image if he wanta to emerge as the 
leader of the largest party. Yes, of one 
th'ng we can be certain, there U no 
straight majority visible- in the mid¬ 
term poll Indira Gandhi, unlike the 
loaferi around her, probably under- 
atanda tUa. And she alto knows at her 
cynical beat that whoever gets fhe 


firit chance to form a government 
after an ezhauiUng mid-term poU will 
string a majority with eaie. 

These days, wUle the major parties 
are play.ng a silly game of Udenmd- 
seek with each other, and daily isuii^ 
contiadictioos and darifications about 
their supposed positions on mattari of 
alignment and re-alignment, a certain 
maturity ia. now beflnniag to aiufaoe 
in commun.st circles. While it ia too 
early to say what will result from the 
present unity moves and initiatives to 
broaden the scope of eiectatal adjuat- 
oients, the possibility of the Left com¬ 
manding Bome one hundred aeats in 
Parliament — with the CPKM) domi¬ 
nant — Is DO longer a theoretical jpacu- 
lation. The baaea are building: West 
Bengal, Tripura, North Bihar, Yiwla, 
Andhra and Punjab, Such a present^ 
could, believe it or not, provide tome 
of the cement, we need for a democra¬ 
tic frame which U nndcr great 
I suppoee it needs recording that no 
matter how hard the tries, Indira 
Gandhi cannot bide ton Saajay and 
the kind of ambitions which motivate 
bis coterie. As the campugn gathen, 
it will become increasingly clear that a 
vote for Indira U a vote for Sanjay. 
Jagjivan Ram's Janata Party cannot 
but gain as this realisation spreads. It 
does not take long to revive memories 
about the brutalities of the Emergency, 
and the misuse of power and patro¬ 
nage. And this will be done. But I 
think the people of India in 1979 are 
looking for a party that alio elabocataa 
fearlessly the disciplines needed for 
democraay. Antboritarianiim cannot 
be exposed and fought without this 
paralld effort. It ia part of the grow¬ 
ing up process. Will Jagfivan Ram 
and his lieutenants perform or fritter 
away thdr energies in competitiTe 
manipulation with Indira Gandhi & 
Son? Sfftmber I 

Kdtraa 

KERALA STATE ELECTRONICS DE¬ 
VELOPMENT CORPORATION (K^ 
TBON), a public sector unadrtaktng of 
the Government of Kerala, bas been 
awarded a letter of intent by the' Oo- 
jaret Electricity Board for aupplyiag 
instrumentation and ocntnl eqoipmcift 
for- the Wanalcbori tbermtl power 
station. The value of the turnkey con¬ 
tract, coveting design, engineering, 
supply, trantportatloa, erection, com¬ 
missioning end testing of the sophisti¬ 
cated clectronie lulpin ent for the SIO 
MW tbmnil power g e u er a t l ng statiem 
isRsSJIcrores. 
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Expurt-Led Growth ? 

ItaMRTivtk 


wiU move Into Int place by tbc tun 
of the centoiy, if not by dm aa4 of 
the aifhtiet. Tbe co mpan y hae enter¬ 
ed into a marketing lervleet and tc- 


nc, -which entered the US market 
5 yean ago ai an exporter of garments 
manufactured in the small scale sector, 
now proposes to participate in the 
rapid growth of US imports of ready¬ 
made garments from all over the 
world in the multi-billion dollar apparel 
market The management feels that 
this objective can be achieved by nrga- 
niaing a permanent base in that coun¬ 
try. This will enable it to anticipate 
and respond to highly variable fashion 
trends and consumer preferences and 
homeu US knowhow, expertise and 
technology in the field of creativity 
and design and market aggreasivefy 
specially-designed branded producta of 
Indian or other origins in a highly 
cranpetitive market. For thia purpose, 
a joint venture under the name and 
ityle ‘David Page' has been incorpora¬ 
te In the state of Delaware, USA, 
with its headquarters in New York city, 
to operate as a wholesale Importer of 
readymade apparel mainly manufactur¬ 


ed in India and to market these pro¬ 
ducts through the US network of prta- 
tigioos retail outlatt to US oomumetx. 
ITC ptopoiet to Invnat in cash $ 104,000 
which will confer 80 per cent stock 
holding in the US company. The 
company has obtained approval of the 
Overseas fnveatment Cell and is seek¬ 
ing approval cd the Central govern¬ 
ment under section 372 of the Com- 
panlei Act 

Among the other non-tradltional 
husinnaaes into which ITC has bran¬ 
ched out, the hotels divisjon has 
grown fast in three years. From a 
modest venture of one hotel in Madras, 
the division has now a chain of 12 
properties and three more are uoder 
construction. The division holds out 
promise of further rapid grosvth in the 
coming years. According to a UN 
study, tourism, and within it the hotel 
business, is after all the largest sin^e 
industry in the world. The UN eco¬ 
nomic esperts have predicted that it 


servatioiu agreemeiu wltb Sheraton 
IntemetloBaL The foods division bis 
been aUt to maintain its poiition as 
one of the teg) 19 exporters of merino 
products. Fending claiificntlOD of 
govenunent’s policy in reflect of the 
totality irf dee p - s e a fishing and marine 
products, the oompeny's trawler 
opeiatioDs art being oontained. For 
the Ume being. The general export 
division recorded e 35 per cent increise 
in the valiu of erqxirti during 1978-79, 
It has added handwoven woollen car¬ 
pets to the export product range. 
Bhadra dalam Paperboards, promoted 
by the company with an equality 
investment of its. SA cioies, is due to 
commence commercial production next 
month. 

rre fared well In its traditional 
husinesi too. India Tobacco division 
recorded a 7 per cent growth in volume 
of its own brands of cigaretter and 
through innovative padraging and more 
effective control of costs, was largely 
able to offset the increased burden of 
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Paid-up Capital 

Rase r ves 

Bomminp 

of toWm Tenn bonowtofi 
Gnu ffxed aueta 
Net filed usrts 

IllV0ltDa6Btl 

Onmnt lieblHdu ' 

Current aiacta 
Stoeb 
Book dsbta 
Net niM 
Other laoome 
New material eosta 
Waiu 
Intantt 

Greu pto«t<-p)/h>ii(-) 
Dtpredatlaa provlaiaD 
Tai provlilan 
Net PRi8t(-)-)/h)ss(—) 
DeveiQpaMnt rebate prevltioii 
Tkansfar to rue r vu 
DMduid 


hate (per cent) 


Cover (tfanae) 
Ratfws (]>u eant) 
Ciuu piolt/nlu 
Net psm/enpital 
Invaittaiiu/iMU 
Watu/ulu 


aniRlPyed 


ITC E I Hotela English Elec 


Latest 

Year 

31-3-79 

Last 

Year 

31-3-78 

Latest 

Year 

31-3-79 

Lut 

Year 

31-3-78 

Latest 

Year 

31-3-79 

Lest 

Year 

31-3-78 

2274 

1895 

740 

501 

225 

225 

2204 

2648 

880 

540 

464 

417 

3840 

0008 

2803 

3001 

1 


480 

280 

1426 

2112 

1 


3072 

5309 

3825 

3701 

SS4 

360 

3027 

S^31 

•3261 

3224 

147 

137 

400 

296 

37 

37 

_ 

1 

2792 

22 » 

528 

587 

701 

574 

8940 

9079 

1579 

1304 

1244 

1078 

one 

570? 

279 

381 

468 

.366 

2280 

2674 

1002 

643 

560 

548 

10108 

14842 

2435 

2019 

2020 

1637 

230 

2-38 

385 

259 

77 

64 

9017 

9807 

424 

362 

769 

625 

2207 

2081 

410 

350 

503 

379 

630 

014 

405 

437 

_ 


1618 

1197 

588 

380 

468 

392 

371 

352 

88 

83 

24 

22 

784 

433 

— 

— 

306 

252 

403 

412 

498 

295 

1.38 

11.8 

19 

101 

9 

t 

5 

2 

114 

27 

' 332 

19S 

■*3 

44 

P — 

_ 

F 12 

10 

!> — 


E330 
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E 145 

80 

E 90 

TC 

P — 

— 

P 9J 

95 

P — 

» 

E 15 

15 

E 25 

18 

E 20 

32 

1.35 

1.09 

3.29 

3.47 

1.47 

1.61 

10.01 

8,00 

24.00 

18.82 

23.16 

23.05' 

0J9 

9.07 

3a74 

26.79 

20.03 

18.38 

37.82 

39.06 

11.45 

18.87 

' 23.10 

22.09 

14-02 

14.02 

10.84 

17J38 

24.90 

23.80 
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•xcift dotia* ifvMd la FUmiaiy 1878. 
Indian Laaf tobacco davalorniem dlvi- 
iion I tobacco leaf axpoiti at Ba 38.87 
crorts were marginally bigbcr than 
last year. The printing and packaging 
division achicv^ a bealthy growth in 
sales despitt raw material shortage and 
inflation in ctjets. The company's turn¬ 
over Incnased from Rs 148.42 crores 
to Bs 161.66 crores and with margins 
enhanced, gross proflt moved up at a 
faster pace to reach Bs 16.18 crores 
frdm the previous year’s level of 
Rs 11.97 crores. Net profit was Rs 4.63 
crores (Rs 4.12 crores) and the main¬ 
tained dividend of 15 per cent on an 
enlarged capital was covered 1.35 times 
by earnings as against 1J)9 times pre¬ 
viously. 

EAST INDIA HOTELS has fared ao 
well during 1878-79 that the directors 
have not only stepped up dividend by 
7 points to 25 per cent but also recom¬ 
mended a one-for-five bonus issue. 
While income baa increased by 20 per 
cent, margina have widened and grass 
profit has expanded by 54.2 per cent. 
With no bx liability as before, net 
profit has also incrbucd substantially 
and the enhanced dividend Is covered 
329 times as against 3417 times pre¬ 
viously. With the expiry of the 
cnliabuiatiun agreement with Sheraton 
International, the name of the com¬ 
pany’s Bombay hotel has been changed 
from ‘Oberoi Sherabm' to Oberol 
Towers'. The company is construct¬ 
ing a fll^t catering unit near 
Falam airport. New Delhi. The 
construction wodc is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1979. The 
master plan for the Bombay hotel 
envisaged a 500-room first phase, now 
in operation, followed by 200 rooms in 
the second phase and ^ in the last 
phase. The second phase in now in 
hand and when completed will make 
this hotel the largest in India. Reno¬ 
vation of the Calcutta hotel has been 
completed on schedule and further 
impravemenb are being planned. 
Complete renovation of the D^'eeling 
hotel it being taken In band. A new 
wing has been added to the Srinagar 
hotel. In order to reduce burden of 
interest charges and to reduce total 
depositt to 25 per cent of the net 
svorth In accordance with statutory 
rules, the directon have decided to 
raise fresh capital by inue of *5’ prc- 
ftreoce shaiu (Ba 75 lakhs), equity 
‘ti^itt’ issua (Bs 160 laldia with pre¬ 
mium) and eq^ pubiia issue (Bs 135 
lakhs with praaihim). During 1878-79 
the comp any has aheady reduced 
dQOsttt from Be 1087 cnree to Ba 


in New Yore and Ftankfnrt, the com¬ 
pany will soon be opening a new office 
in the Middle East and is planning to 
set up one in Los Angeles. According 
to the chairman, M S Oberoi, the com¬ 
pany bos major idans for psonaotica of 
its hotels through goodivill created by 
its hotels in India and abroad and 
through planned marketing and pro¬ 
motional efforts throughout the world. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC COUPANY OF 
INDIA has achieved higher sales and 
profits and is paying 20 per cent on 
the capital enlarged by a bonus Issue 
of 1:1. The bonus shares were allot¬ 
ted on July 12 lost after obtaining 
necessary approvals of the Gonlroller 
of Capital Issues and RBI. Last year 
the company had paid 32 per cent on 
the old capital. Even the Incseased 
rpiantum of dividend is covered 1.47 
times. Aided by the buoyant demand 
for Its products, favourable market 
conditioiu and im{soved Indnstrial 
relations, the company increased its 
sales by 21.9 per cent and gross inofit 
by 19.4 per cent over the previous 
year. Exports and IDA orders regis¬ 
tered a satisfactory increase during 
the year. The company’s order book 
continues to be satisfactory. Deroaml 
continued to be high (or fusegeor and 
switchgear standard otock products. 
Motor starting fuse-links (or use sridi 
3.3 kV contactors and knife Uatle type 
HRC fuiedinks and suitable fittings 
have been introduced. Further pro¬ 
gress was achieved with the develop¬ 
ment programme fur new relays. A 
static distance relay was introduced 
and momifacture of phase comparison 
protection scheme will commence 
shortly. The Marconi range of instru¬ 
ments was extended svith the introduc¬ 
tion of electronic voH-noeten and RF 
milli voltmeters. As a remit of re¬ 
search and developmeitt oflorts. prodnet 
introduction inelnded a new design of 
withdrawable multi oontred centre in¬ 
corporating the latest concepts in 
switchgear as requited by international 
standards, and a static winding tampe- 
rature indicator mid control ralay used 
for controlling the cooling of latga 
power tisn sf o rm e n . Conmierxial pro¬ 
duction Is expected to txs n nien ee ddi 
year. 

INDIA PHOTOCRAPHIC COUPANT 
ia making, a public issae of 2,32200 
equity shores (rf Rs 10 sach at a pre¬ 
mium cf Bs 6 per shore to tsdnes the 
non-teiridant Interest to 3115 per cant 
under FEBA. After tta issne, the paid 
iqi capital of tha coaowny eriU be 


flieptRS^ 8, .^ 

Ri 50 loldu. The noo-iesidant interest 
will be held by Kodak of UK, a 
wholly-owned sidreidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, USA. Kodak com¬ 
menced operations in India in 1913. 
By a scheme of arrulgamation approved 
by the Bumbay High Court, the entire 
business and undertaking in India oi 
Kodak became vested in the cuiupany 
with effect from November 1. 1976. 

The Company will continue the 
trading, marketing and procetfing 
opcratiims lueviouily carried on by the 
Indian' branch of Kodak. It will 
maintain its commercial relations mith 
the Kodak group and will receive ads- 
quate technical and managerial s u ppor t 
from the world-wide Kodak organisa¬ 
tion. The company will continua to 
be the sole entity in India throng 
which Kodak cumpanles will Iniqdy 
their products. 

The company imports and diitii- 
butes Eaitman colour films (dr tbe 
large motion picture Industry In India 
as well as for ptofeiaional photogra¬ 
phers. Specialised products, such as 
film and equipment for micrograpUa, 
Industrial radiography, aerial photic 
graphy and tha graphic arts, are also 
Imported ia addition to the popidar 
and well-known Kodak films, both 
colour and blatk and white, for 
amateur and profemioinl pfaotogra^. 
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CHEUIEQVIP, engaged in the nuute- } 
facture of various types, of dyes aad j 
their intermediates at its factory at « 
Ambemath io Thane district of Mnhe- 
lashtra, is entering the market on .'s 
September 19 with a public issue of | 
531 lokb equity shores of Rs 10 each '' 
at a premium of a rupee per duure. The ' 
additional finance will ^ utilised $0 
finance partly the Ra U3 lakh flap- 
gramme of setting np t nnr plant for - 
tbe manufacture of 240 tonnes of 
reactive dyes (vinyl sulpbone group) 
per annum at the aaiatliig factory. 
Commerical produetfem df'^fcae t^vea U 
expected to cotrunence by Dacember 
IfiW. The company has dividand 
St 13 per cent per airnnm for the thne 
years ended March 1978. Daring 1877- 
78, its sales totsllcd Rs 326 erases 
against Rs. 3.34 croiet in the prevhms 
year. Gross profit was Ra 1854 Mdit 
against Rs 1855 lakhs and net profit 
Rs 956 IsUis agtimt Ra 1157 lakhs. 

Tbe modast setbadc was mainly dua 
to labour ttonble and a 40day strike. 
Tbe com pan y's working in 197^79 bat 
since shown substantial fanpravemant. 

In tbe first tan months (April 1978 to 
January 1979) aolet have been Rs 854 
enmt ylridi^ grofi irnofit of Rs 52 
Iskb and nat profit Rs 12 likhs. 
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LABOUR 

Publie Sector Employees and BPE 


THK propofcd strike oO September 14 
by the unions of poblio sector em- 
ployeei is unique in two weys. First, 
this is the fint time that ^ public 
sector anions bsve come together on 
a common platform. Second, it is also 
the first time thsl the trade onions’ 
attack is directed against die govem- 
ment boreaucracy instead of the usual 
masagement-gavemnient-poiice combi¬ 
nation, Tbit coordinated struggle ot 
the piMc aeqtor emplyees bos been 
forced by ciscumstaiioes and tha actuai 
esperience of unions In different pub¬ 
lic sector enterprises. 

For -neady a decade now, wage nego- 
Uatiaas in public sector undertakings 
have bean given a virtual go-by. Tbe 
story is the same in unit after unit. 
Bltber wage negotlotioiu have been 
ohogedMr evaded or, nbere they have 
been started, the parameters imposed 
by the Bureau of PuUic Enterprises 
IBtdS) have blocked bilateral eettle- 
menti. There arc even caies where 
managements have arrived at a sattle- 
ment with their unions but implementa¬ 
tion of the iqpeement hat not been 
possible because the Bra; has simply 
kept mum over the settlement, neither 
OK’roving it qor refecting it 

Take the Shipping Corportlon of 
India, for esomple. The last agreement 
In tk SO, signed around 1971, ex¬ 
pired In 1974. By 1975, a fresh agree- 
ment had been initialled by the union 
and tha management, and sent to the 
BFE for confirmation. This confirma¬ 
tion bu yet to come. The same is the 
story in LIC^ Getreral Insurance and 
Vlceldiapatiuun Shipyatd;' the examplet 
can be multiplied. 

The authority wielded by the BFE 
con be judged from the fact that wher¬ 
ever agroonenta have been signed, they 
have been within the parameten im¬ 
posed by it In the banb, in Indian 
Airtines, In ports and dodts, in Balmer 
lanvrie and Co^ and in um p te en other 
cases, where egreementi have been 
signed, the BFE has been able to Im- 
poee itt wiU. >Trtt*»v*» of unions hiv¬ 
ing e ro aiid the limits set by the BFE 
are few. 

The show of force by the BFE has 
led to eSrikee, agiteHom and unrest 
tinoughout tbe pnUlo seetcr. Tbe bank- 
men?! aghatien Is kaown to all. The 
Weskers of Hindniten Teleprlittati 
went lat in SOdky strike, of Hmdaslan 


Popper on a Bl-day strike and of 
Garden Reach Workshop, Calcutta, on 
a lii4-day strike. Cool workers, steal 
workers, snd worlcen tlstwhere in the 
pidilic sector have been compelled ta 
agitate. In all these itrug^ts, the 
workers’ main target bee been the 'BFE. 

'The Bureau of Public Enteiptiaes 
woi formed a decade ago under tbe 
Ministry of Finance. Tbe idea was 
that the Bureau would streamline tbe 
functioning of the public sector and 
odiisve some tmiformity and co-ordi¬ 
nation among public sector urxier- 
takingi. The rale envisaged for BFE 
coveted all agpecte ot administration, 
including the perfor m ance of matuige- 
ments. In prar^ce, however, tbe 
Bureau has confined hselt to labour 
relations and bos interfered not just in 
matters oancernlng tbe finandel aq>ects 
of labour relations but also others ludi 
IS discipline, service conditions, etc. 

In particular, Che WE has concentra¬ 
ted on wage negotiations and tbe 
queetkni of dearnaii allowance (DA). 
Soon after iti Inception the BFE sent 
out ‘directives’ to all public sector 
trodertakings that wage lettlementi must 
be arrived at within the ‘guidelines’ 
set out by it and that all agreements 
must fiat be sppioved by it before 
they were Implemented. On DA, tire 
BPE has been insisting that DA should 
not go beyond Rs 1.90 per point. The 
WE hes been very firm on this limit. 
In fact, in most public rector uuder- 
taklngi, even the minimum DA pay¬ 
able is considerably more than Rs 1.30. 
So Conforming to tbe ,BFE’i 'guide¬ 
lines’ often Involves reducing worker^ 
wages. The BFE hes sought to cushiim 
the Impact of this reduction by agree¬ 
ing to increase in basic pay. It Is, how¬ 
ever, DA that forms the mein chunk 
of wages and wliidi compeneetes work¬ 
ers, howsoever ludsquately. for rise 
in prices. 

' Besides trying 'to enforce its 'guide¬ 
lines’ snd refusing to bonouF ipte- 
'mems readied by mansgsmcnti, the 
WE has also sought to orrrtall Mnge 
benefits sudi ss bnt facilities, staff 
quarters, canteen subsidy, end lo on. 
In Indian AlrBnea, for entitle, the 
union has aooepted tha 'guideliue^ of 
'file BFE almost in teto. The only point 
where tba agreements hes gone slightly 
beyond the ’guldeiiaek’ is tii# peaaibQ 
scheme and the grienp Insuiunee aihe- 


me. This one ciihie the SFB has ref- 
used to gpprove and Ae lane is sdU 
pending. That dia BFE*! ‘wage policy* 
has nothing to do with gowammeiit 
policy is evident from the fact t^ 
thia pdicy has persisted thion^iout 
tire but decade, from die preEmerg- 
cncy days, right through the Eiperg- 
ency and Janata rule to tbe pres e nt . 

The Bra’s intervention hoe had its 
Impact on trade unionlim in the pidi- 
lic sector. Then hes been Mmsadoue 
pressure frmn the ranks of the em¬ 
ployees for united action against the 
BPE. In 1977 pitblio sector urctons 
bom Hyderabad took die initiative to 
come together and organise a bonven- 
tlon of all public aector undertaldngi 
tbrau^out the country. This conven¬ 
tion was the first step in bringing to¬ 
gether various units in different indus¬ 
tries in the public sector. The con¬ 
vention Was followed by another In 
Delhi in 1978 where it was decided 
to bmneh agitations and go on strike 
on June 28, 1978. Just before die strike, 
however, the government prevailed 
upon the central trade unions to widi- 
draw tbe strike after giving aesmancei 
that tbe BPE*! drculars were merely 
‘guiddines’ and as such were fieifiile 
and negotiable, and that the BFE woold 
not Interfere in bilateral wage rtegotia- 
tlons. The BFE, of course, carried on 
in its usual way. In fact, fust two days 
after the govemmeut’s meeting with 
the central trade unions, die WE sent 
draolais to the various units assnsing 
them that the ‘guidelines’ were to 
contimie and that nodiing had chang¬ 
ed. Tbe only people who did not 
'carry on’ were the trade unions, since 
they withdrew tbe strike call. 

There was something ladier enrious 
•bout the whole episode. All rdong 
tbe puUlc sectM unions had been 
daiming that they had come together 
u independent unions end that they 
ware not affiUated to any centid trade 
unions. Then hdw did ^ qneetkm of 
the gove rn ment calling npen the 
central trade nnlone to dedst bom die 
strike sriseP Tbe fact diat this vrai 
done and fortber diat tbe proposed 
strike did not maAeiial&e speaki for 
the Bidependenoe’ of the so-ctlled 
‘Independent nnion^.' 

A third oo n vvj n tlon of public sector 
uqiaiie was oonveaed at Bangalore in 
July thie year — tidi time aH dra 
ceritrd taA unloBS dieinsdves, eamept 
the INTUC It ' was fiem here that 
tha, ^ for die (bike an S sp tnn d ier 
14 ,vvts giyeiti Hie,’ cdnveatioii was 
* a tte n ike d by ' Midy a thouiaiid 
'•itiogrtOf e^ dwer f er a’ ieptw e n l h ig 


’IS ' 1 








[5 liUt wotktif. Caittltt tsadte- 
now imiveml In the tiada nnlaa 
lent In India, wen viiible at the 
ition. The flin of thaw wia the 
Icy to vUt nthar than mite. 
NTUC had all along been part of 
iblic aechn- employeea’ movenient. 
t participated in both the eariier 
Miooa. This year, however, it not 
cept away but alao organlied a 
1 convention of ail public 
uniona afSliated to the INTUC. 
h the parallel convention haa 
d to support the September 14 
the fact that the INTUC held a 
:1 convention remains. 

second tendency noticed at 
lore ia the rising discontent of 
orkers with the exiating trade 
leaderah^. Despite members of the 
. trade uniom forming the pteai- 
at the convention, speaker after 
r ruse to cslticiae the leaderriiip, 
ng to the withdrawai of the 1978 
guestiotu like ‘Trow did you 
yourself to be cheated like this?" 
vuuld you repeat the same per- 
ice next time?” were shot at the 
1 . To quote one speaker addressing 
taders: "When you criticise the 
■neiU, it is all right. But will 
ot see what you yourselves have 
to the worldng classes? Divl- 
rivalries, refusal to unite them 
hurling them into struggle 
leir demands — are you not 

is worth mentioning that the 
ation of the Central Industrial 
:y Force, which has been de- 
]g that members of the Force be 
i as watch and ward staff of the 
live factories where they work, 
ISO sent a si>ecial appeal to the 
Ition asking for support. 

convention ended by furraulat- 
c following ei]d>t-l>oint charter 
aands; 

mlition of the authoritarian in- 
nee of the BPE in bipartite 
itlons, including over wages, in 
seetof organisations, 
thdrawal of restrictions on 
DA at rates higher than Rs 1,30 
lint and ensuring full neutralisa- 
F rise In the cost of living index 
categories of w or k e r s, 
ime^ate starting of ncgotiatloas 
rade nniona where such negotia- 
iiave been stalled ai a result of 
ment direction. 

Itbdrawal of the Industrial Rela- 
SllI as well at the Bdl regarding 
reea in hoapitala and educational 
tiont and ensuring of full trade 
lights to all workers. 

Ithdrawal pioposals for re- 
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duetlon of wegea, bontn, DA and other 
allowancca to employeea in (ML, UC 
ahd other undettaldnga. 

( 6 ) Widuhawal of CDS oidintnce and 
payment of trntn to wor k e r s before 
August 18, 1979. 


(7) Hectifleadon of tha f raudulent 
ennnimwr price Index wldiout fnttlier 
delay. 

( 8 ) Payment of bonni to all wodctit 
without any lestiicdont and precoadl- 
tions. 


MAHARAffllRA—1 


Double Role 

M H J 


ON August 31, that 'invincible fortreis’ 
of ¥ B Cihavan, the Maharashtra Con¬ 
gress, led by Vasantrao Paiil, Y J Mo. 
hite and N M Tldke (state mlt president) 
iolned the Congressfl). At a meeting 
held on that day, 2S, out of £4 (Assem¬ 
bly) and 14 out of 16 (Council) mem¬ 
bers of the Congress Lcglilature Party, 
26 out of 31 membera of the state party 
executive,' four members of the party in 
the dissolved Lok Sabha and two Hajya 
Sabha members, and 24 out of 34 district 
party presidents joined the Coiigrese(I). 
Along with this, a tiny Congress faction 
led by S B Chavan, who resigned from 
Sharad Pawat's progressive democratic 
front government, also joined the Om- 
gress(I). Indira Gandhi will specially 
visit ^mbay on September 10 to wel¬ 
come the entry of the Maharashtra Con¬ 
gressmen into her party. Thus, at the 
organisational level in the atate, Chavan's 
Congress is left with a handful of the 
offlcc-bearers and in Delhi, he Is sup¬ 
ported by three members of the dis¬ 
solved Lok Soldia — Annasaheb Sbinde, 
udio is now president of the Pradesh 
Congress, T R Srangaic and S R Dama- 
ni, the industrialist. 

When Indira Gandhi iplit die Congreu 
for the second time in January 1978, 
Y B Cbavan'i Congress was a force to 
reckon wiA. However, when the elec¬ 
tions to the stale assembly were held 
one mondi thereafter, the Qmgrets (I) 
emerged as a foimidaUe rival to the 
Congress in Maharuhtra. In fact, the 
Martb 1977 electhms to the Lok Sabha 
had already pierced Chavan’s Deccan 
shield, and die Congress (united then) 
under his stewardship had won only 20 
out of 48 Lok Sabha seats in the state. 

No linide party secured the absolute 
majority in the asssembly electioiis to 
enable it to form a st^e, oM P*ny 
gove rn ment in the state. However, In 
order to prevent the Janata party, tha 
single largest party, from forming gov- 
ernment, tha Congress and OwgreasCl) 
allowed their state units to form a coali¬ 


tion headed by Vasantrao Falil. Chavan 
had tqiposed the fotmaUiin of the coaU- 
Uon gover nm ent but had fbnnd himself 
isolated in the Congreu Woddng Com¬ 
mittee. The'coolitioa govern m e n t fane- 
Honed for five months. In August 1978, 
while temporarily bolding the offleo of 
party president during Swaraa Sink's 
absmice, Chavai^ vrith the hekp of Ui 
protege, Shared Power, toppled the Con- 
gieas-Coogieas(I) coalition. The naw 
coalition government of the *l*rogieulvn 
Democratic Ftont’, compiiiing Shaiad 
Pawar'i ‘Parallel Clmgieu’, the Janata 
party and the Fearants and Workara 
Party haaded by Sharad Pkwar, 
was formed with tha Ueaslngx of 
Y B Chavan. Thus, while Chavan 
continued to be ona of the important 
leaden of the Congreu at the Centre, 
he nipparted Pawar’i breakaway Coo- 
greo and his PDF govetnaient at the 
state level. While publidy dedaring 
that he had nothing to do with Pawir, 
the ‘Parallel Cbngien’and the FDF gov¬ 
ernment, Chavan cordiimed to attend 
Pawar’s mcatings, publidy bleu him ai 
the rising leader of the fmmre and totally 
ignored the Congieta at the state levd. 
Chavan has not been on talking terms 
with Vasantrao Fatil, Y J Mohite and 
N M Hdke, let alone the rank aad file 
Congressmen in Mohaiaalitn. 

None at the central levd in the Con- 
givu apparently thonght it necessary to 
ask Chavan to explain his ‘double tide’ 
and Swann Sin^ IgiKittd persistent 
conpleints voiced by Potil, Mohite and 
Tidke. 

Patll and Mohite, who have been 
waiting to settle scores with Chevan, 
and who were In Delhi when Chcian 
Sln^ was to seek a vote of confidence 
in Ae Lok SaUia, learnt diat Indira 
Gandhi had dedded to srllhdiaw her 
party’s s o ppott to Chaian Shi^. At 
Indira Gandhi’s inatonce, diey mobilised 
Congreu MPs not only from Mdierash. 
tra hat also baa other states a 0 dnst 
the JinotafSJ-Ccingmu alliance. .Tluy 



avumlwr flk uro 


teok tk* ittnd lliit tkey wan 0| mu» a J 
to the Obenn Sinfh gcva nu neDt be- 
cauw their poUtIcii meiny, Chavao, 
wu the deputy jerime niiniitcr. 

That the Maharaahtra Congma 
would «n Mac loin the Cangreai(I) wai 
expected for lung. However, Chavan li 
not unhappy either over the destnictioD 
of the o^al Congieai in Maharaahtra. 
Having decided upon Shared Pawar aa 
hie political heir, Chavan waited for, 
and wanted the destniction of the atate 
Congreaa organiaation alnce it waa led 
by hia political enemiea Uke Fatil, 
MoMte and otbeia. Chavan knew that 
Kconciliation with them waa not poa- 
tlMc, Chavan la now free to remind hia 
colleaguea in the Congreaa Working 
Committee that he had for long warn* 
ed them that Patil, Mohlte, TIdke and 
company elwaya owed allegiance to 
Indira Gandhi. With the deatruction of 
the atate Congreaa organiaation, Cha¬ 
van baa now taken atepa to ralae hia 
own Congreaa in MaharaditTa, led by 
Shlnde. 

Clearly at the iaatanco of Chavan, 


MAHARASHTRA —II 

LesaoDS in 


Fftwtr WM fai Ddfai two days bifora 
tbe meeting of tbe Congren Wodciiig 
Ccanmlttee on Soptwnbffr 2. During hb 
ftay Pawar pletded with the Janata 
Party PrecldeBt for coasUnoed mbtanoe 
to *authorkafianim* and 4hc niring of a 
front oonrifting of hb POnllel Congreta. 
tbe Congress, tbe Janata party and 
other Uke-minded denweratic forces 
under bis leadership to fight the mid- 
tenn poll against the CoDgrcsa(I) in 
Maharashtra. At the Congress Working 
Coovnittea level, Chavan for hli part 
managed an orchestrated denumd from 
a number of presidents of the state 
units that they shoukl have *total free* 
doin' to decidU Uteir strategy for the 
mkl-term poll, Including aUiaaces and 
adhiatmcnU with Janate party. Cha* 
van will not flfKl It difficult to convince 
his colleagues in the High Command 
that the JanatofS) is hardly a political 
force in Maharashtra, and that they 
cannot obiect to the ‘state Congress* 
(now entirely his creature) aligning 
with the P^Uei Congress and the 
Janata to meet tbe challenge of Indira 
Gandhi in Mahaiiahtni. 


«nexibiUty’ 


MAHARASHTRA'S Progressive Demo¬ 
cratic Front (PDF) governmeot ii i 
multl-headed Wonder and a curious 
bundla of crying contrsdictiona. And 
yat it must be said to its credit that 
it has an admirable sense of survival. 
When the govenmieats, apparently 
more stable and backed by solid par- 
tias, are collapilng like packs of cords, 
the PDF has stubbornly held its 
ground. 

But how long the PDF con keep 
itself insulated from the national 
turmoil is anybody's guess. From the 
very beginning, the structure of the 
PDF was highly incongruous and today 
with the natkinal politics having 
totally upset the equations between 
dtHbrent political parties and groupa, 
tht! government’s position has become 
all the u»re untenable. Each develop¬ 
ment pushes the PDF into tn embar¬ 
rassing and knposalble situation. Dii- 
trust, suspicion. leacotmtnt and bitter 
enmity mark the relatiottshipe between 
dUfetent constHuents of the govern¬ 
ment. Their parent bodlei at the 
national level are at loggerhcada trying 
to cut each otben' throats. And yet 
in Mahaiashtro, they are de4)eiatdy 
clinging together to save the.govern¬ 
ment 


It is futile to speak of ideologies 
and policiea of the constituent parties 
in these days of political opportunism. 
If ideologies and principles are any 
guiding foice, the roF guvernment 
should wither away instantly. But 
all the constituents seem to be agreed 
on saving the government. After all, 
they have to fight the elections, and it 
Is always advantageous to fight elec¬ 
tions when the party is bi power. And 
again, should the goverument break, 
leading to mid-term elections in tbe 
state too, that would mean unrolUng 
the red carpet for Indini GanAi. 
Nolxidy likes to ^face that dreaded 
possibility. 

One should nut be token in by the 
self-elghteaus ofaBoduring of the PWP, 
the CFIfM), tbe-Joneta (S) and tbe 
Socialists in the Janata Party against 
the Jane Son^ prerence in the^ioveni- 
mtnt. This is iuat a proceis to dear 
their consdenoe and go before the 
electorate with dean handa. They 
would Uke the Jana Stngfa to be ousted 
from the PDF g o v e r n m ent, of course. 
But that would again mesn breaking 
the gover nm ent which nobody wanti. 
So, they fuat shout against the Jana 
Sanid> and keep quiet. 

Tbe most endwmssing position is 


that of the two major ptftaats'of tta 
govenuaeat — lha Janata Party and 
Shatad PhWBi'a Fanlltl Oongitn. Soma 
of the aodalistt in the Janata are with 
Limaye-Ftmandes but they love powat 
more. Sesne of them ouster 

of the Jana Stn^ but diey are not 
prepared to stoke their minisMil posts 
on this demand. Otbata are oootented 
with ciitidaing the Jana Sanidh which 
they feel Is enouidt to wash out the 
stipna of bobnobbiiig with dm com¬ 
munal forces. 

Indeed, tbe Janata hot ceased func¬ 
tioning ai an integrated unit kmg ago, 
The sodalists, tbe Jana San,di and tba 
CFDOId-Coogness groups function ss 
independent parties. They have waimei 
rclatioiuhips with tbe other parties, 
especially with Shared Pswar, rKan 
with eadi other. 

Tbe Ptrelld Congress is in desperate 
search of a national identity. It cannot 
be absorbed in the Congress (S) ss 
long as it stidcs to the Pl^ or until 
the letter changes its stand and acc^ts 
the Parallel Congress in its fold without 
any condittons. Tbe Paralld Congress 
has made its line dear. It feels that the 
Congress (S) should accept it “as we 
arc and where we are*. In te,4y, 
Swaran Singh has categorically said 
that the Parallel Congress Ijould not be 
absorfied as long as it was In the PDF 
govtmmcnt. 

Nevertheless, tbe ParoUel CctigieM 
Dunsiders Itself as tbe loyal foUowei of 
Y B Chavan, tho political guru oi 
Sharad Pswar. Now with the exodus of 
most of the promiuent Congress (S) 
Icadeis In the state into the CongressO). 
Cbavan's base in Maharashtra it 
almost totoUy eroded. The PaiaUel 
Congress has token upon itself to re- 
hobUltate Cltavan. Where does Chavan 
stand and to whom does he belong an 
the questions which Chavan himseU 
would not be able to answer. 

Tbe Congress (S), whidi has joined 
hands with tbe JoniatafS) at tbe rational 
level, cannot abaoih Pswar’s group 
which hat aligoed itself with the Jsnsts 
in Maharashtra. But then again 
political exlgtndes of the present 
situation foul the clarity of the logic. 
Most of the Congress (S) leaden and 
workers having left the party in Mshs- 
reahtia, the Congress (S) Is almost dead 
In the state. It Is only the Parelld Oon- 
grea which can breath some life into 
It Chavan leallsei thii. The odiei 
leaden of the Congrore (S) too would 
have to face this teellty soon. 

Thus while moat of die parties hove 
enmeshed tbemsdves in a confoaing 
mess, the Oongreas^I) is fotgiiig ahead 
•pea^y with fiadi input of Uood hi 
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Mttm Mahamlitni. Th« CongnafS} 
pracMcilly wipad ovt in tb« 
It* uid tl^ Caiignu(l) miit bu 
Ined in ftrangUi cornqioadinidy. 
mntiao Fhtil» tbs former chlei 
nijter, N M Tldke, till mcendy tbe 
VCC president, and Y ^ Mohite, all 
'I guns, have led the eaodus into the 
inC>esa(I), Chavan and other leadern 
the Gaagn*s(S} are trying to undei- 
>y or dlamiae this exodui as bavlng 
I Impact oo their party. But they 
ow it is not to. The Ca^nuil) 
deed bat become a powet fu l lauty 
w which can seriously diallenge the 
)F. 

<1 K Tirpude, who left the Congress 
to form his Fiajatantra Congreu 
o months ago when DevaraJ Urs 
» left the party, it now realiiing 
I mistake. When he left tbe party, 
could carry nearly 30 members ol 
s assembly with him. Now, only 
them are with him, otheti fa^ng 


ns growth in money supply (M,), 
uprising currency in circulation 
u demand deposfta, was unusually 
rp at Rs 340 otores In this July 
le peak period of the couventional 
dc season). This was In contrast to 
contractkn of Rs ^4 cnires in die 
rresponding month of last year. With 
s incnase, the total monetary ex- 
nsion in die current ftundal year 
to July amounted to Rs 1,130 crores 

5.2 per cent against Rs 600 crores 

3.3 per cent in the corresponding 
riod of 1078-79. Of the oongionents 
money suiqily, deposit money rose 
Rs 3% crates in July and currency 
Rs 2 crores. In July 1978, hoth 

neocy and demand deposits had 
>wn a relatively large dedine. M,. 
lidi is a wider monetary coDoept as 
Includes besides M, time deposits 
th cammerdal hanks and nwgiera- 
e banks, grew by as mudi as Rs 648 
area In July, rcBecting faster acredon 
deposits with banks, which is not 
usual during dm sladc season. 

The faster rise in money supply In 
y was the result primarily of expon- 
a of hank credit to du oommarclal 
itor (Rs 747 erases u against a 
dine of Rs 265 crores in July last 
ir). &nk ctedit to the government 
aor was olao an important contrlbu- 
y faotor wldi an tspanslon of 
014 otorea. On the other bend, the 
. in foaelga asthange asMts of tha 


Sodmd hack to tbe Coagtam (I). 

As far u the electfon aBiancea ire 
considered, the parties have sdU not 
mode up their minds. Moat of diam 
are watching carefully what tiuqies die 
national alignments take. Pawnr it 
trying to forge an alliance which would 
avoid triangular contests and ensure 
strain B^ts between the Congress (I) 
and the other forcct- He la kten on 
tUs formula because this also ensures 
the survival of his g overn m ent which 
is his paramount interest. Pawar will 
not f<^ out the Jana Sangh unless he 
is assured that there are other forces 
to support the govemmcet. And the 
government will not break unless the 
pressure of the ntdontl events becomet 
too unbearable for the to sustain. 
Indeed, the PDF can disseminate 
leseona In flexibdity and retillence for 
survival to many coalitions, provided 
Ideological convictions and moral norms 
pate DO great obstadet. 


lianUng sector was )ust Rs 16 crores, 
less than one-thiid of that In July 1978. 

Focusing on the ticnda in the 
current financial year so far, the in¬ 
crease in the currency component of 
money supply at Rs 927 crores or 9.1 
per cent was more than four times the 
expansion of deposit money (Rs 203 
crores). In the oorrespoadiog period of 
1978-79 also the pattern was the same, 
though tbe magnitudes were smaller. 
The explanation for the sizeable riae in 
currency in circulation has to be sought 
in the sources of change in money 
supply, which suggest that the piddic 
sector exerted a rdativdy greater ex¬ 
pansionary effect Net benk credit to 
the goven n ent sector, which may be 
regarded as a measure of deficit financ¬ 
ing in the wider tense, expanded by 
Rs 1,808 crorea, which is three Umes 
the rise in the oorrespouding period of 
1978-79. Anodwr factor possibly 
having a bearing on the expansion in 
currency is the credit disbursed by 
com m e r cial banks for food procure¬ 
ment which acoountod ha more than 
half (Rs 777 crores) the Increase of 
Rs 1,489 crores in credit to tbe com- 
mercia] sector. In the ootiapondlng 
period of 1978-79 food credit had expan¬ 
ded by Rs 497 CIOTCSr Tile very large 
expansion In ourrency with th# public 
hat occurred despite the withholding of 
the imtahnent of workers’ eongmlsory 
dSpoalts. Now with the de da kin to 


repay the instalment, a further ipnrt 
in curtcncy is to be expected. Advan¬ 
ces for purposes other than food pro- 
curemtnt have also grown at a foster 
pace in tha current year. The foreign 
sector exerted an expansiotuiy effect on 
money supply to die extent of Rs 145 
crores, oompeicd to Rf 94 crores in 
1978-79. 

Tbe acceleration in bank credit to 
the commerdal sector as wdl as the 
government sector Is tiUng place at 
a dme when GDP is likely to show 
only a marginal Increase or even a 
decline against the growth of about 
5 per cent registemd in 1978-79. 
Judging by the tremfa in output in 
both the agricultural sector, which'Is 
expected to dediiM by 2 to 4 per cent, 
and the industrial lector, which is 
estimated to show a imaller rise of 5 
pee cent compared to last year, tbe 
larger expanskn In ctedit appStn to 
be unwarranted.' 

There hai been a larger flow of depo¬ 
sits to the commerdal banks in Apill- 
July 1979 (Rs 1/479 crores or 55 per 
cent compared with Ba 1,178 crorec or 
5-3 per cent in the tame period of 
1078-79). This hss been supplemented 
by lioiTDwingi by banks from the RBI 
to the extent ol Rs 202 crores os 
against repayment of Rs 124 crores in 
1978-70. As regards deplt^ment of 
their funds by banks, investments in 
government and other approved sacuri- 
ties at Rs 490 crores were oidy a shade 
higher than in 1978-79. As a propor¬ 
tion of deposit growth the rise in in¬ 
vestments wss mudi lower, as eviden¬ 
ced by the depodt-liivestmeP t i ratio 
whkdi waa'33.7 per cent at the end of 
July 1979 cotnpnred to 35.7 per cent 
a year ago. lUs suggests that larger 
funds have flowed to the co mm erc ia l 
sector. 

fo the ahaence of any tofor ms tlon on 
credit deployment, it is impossible to 
say wfaidi sectors have been the main 
benddaries of the substantial credit 
expansion. One of the dqnity govemori 
of the Reserve Bank conceded at a 
press conference recently that there 
had been a rise >n bank credit to 
medium and large Industries and whole¬ 
sale trade and that there had not been 
adequate repayment of advances by 
the sugar indiistry. Against this back- 
gromid, the Reserve Bank's recent 
measures stipobtiog riut credit draw¬ 
ings by the larger b or ro w ers should be 
limited to 60 per cent of their peak 
botrowlttgs during the two-year period 
ending June 1979 may ham only a 
maiglna] Impact, poitiailatly in view 
of tbe dlacretiaaary power accorded to 
bank maongamanfo to exc aad tha Halt 
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by 10 i>er cent. 

It li necetoiy to milie a realUtic 
uMnmant of tbe credit neadi of 
different lecton having regard to 
^i^yth of production, etc, in real tenni 


and in the ll^t of such an awetemant 
preaerlbe Ihnlta to credit aapauios to 
be adiieved not immediately u a ffie- 
flying meaaure but over a longct 
period erf time. 


UTTAR PRADESH 

Learning from Old Masters 

R P MriHck 


THE legacy of 'divide and rule’ left be¬ 
hind by the imperial ra) conUnuei to 
inapire administrative practice in Uttar 
Pradesh. This is especially seen in the 
way the Sbia-Sunnl 'problem' is mani¬ 
pulated by the rulers in the state. This 
year, agabr, there hu been an eruption 
of conflict between Shias and Sunnis 
of Lucknow, The diubes occurred on 
August IS; the day was also the gist 
day of Bamean, an ausptdoua month 
for all Muslims. 

The Shias are a minority within the 
minority comnuinity, looked upon as 
such fay the majority sect, the Suimis. 
The attitude of aeparatlsm and even 
suspicion which prompts religloui lea¬ 
ders of either sect to regard the other's 
style of riturd observaoce as tneompa- 
tlble is a hangover from the days of 
colonial rule. For initance, the way 
Shiai observe 'Matam' — coHective ex- 
presilon of grief over the martyrdom of 
Haxrat All — is often considered by 
the Suixnis as overdenumstrattve and 
10 avoidable. Similar is die case with 
the reciting of 'MtAe Sahaba' by the 
Sunnis, and of Tabarra' by the Shias. 
Given an open outkxdc of mutual ac- 
conuDodation, these IncompaUblhtiet 
should have long ceased to be abrasive. 

In fact, this year, the Shias, whose 
taking out of the 'Alam' proces s ion 
stood harmed, were for playing it cool, 
theit sense of grievance notwithstand¬ 
ing. Their choosing of die Augsist 15 
as a suitable occasion for airing this 
tense of grievance would show that the 
move was directed against the majority 
community and the state government, 
not against the other sect. Yet the Sunni 
leaden failed to read the true import of 
this gesture. V^ien the proceaionists 
had almost become adf-immobiliaed near 
RsuK-Sahib-e-Najaf in Rustam Nagar 
and could have been tadded without 
ream to force, came gnuhot from 
noarheie — a famtHar cqieratlon of 
ageittr procoosfeur. 

Though only a tmall mmber of 
people were Injured, and there ware 


no cases of death through firing or 
Itabhfaig on that day, subserioent events 
have shown that complicating factor! 
do eidrt imder the surface. TiU now, 
diere have been three snealurttada 
with knife, resulting In fatsltties. It 
may have been an unconnected event, 
but the IdlliDg of a known gang-leader 
bekmging to the majority communily 
has also been reported. If oft-repeated 
rumours be true, those vho disturb 
Shia-Suimi harmony must be pad 
agents cutting across communities. 

BscKWA.-iEa or Comxiunai. SacutAnaxi 

To understand the Shia-Sunni ques¬ 
tion and, beyond that, the Hlndn-Mus- 
Ibn quesUim in UP, one must go back 
to their historic origins and look at 
the situation that prevailed in the wake 
of partition of India. 

In the critical period of late 1940i and 
early ISSOs, a srave of anger ssrept the 
dominant elite of India’s majority com¬ 
munity, especially in the north. It 
deriv^ from the facile notion that 
the Musiina of United Provinces were 
responsible for the country’s vivisection, 
the cieatton of Falditan, and the en¬ 
forced flow and connte r flow of migrants 
both ways. The first Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Uaqnat AH Khan, was a pro. 
doc" of feudal-bourgeois culture of UP 
Muslims. Khafaq-ua-Zaman, another 
senior politicien of PaUston in Its early 
parliamentarian-democratic phase, be¬ 
longed similarly to UP. KhaHq-siz-Za- 
man. It used to he said, had vowed 
not to migrate to Pakiatan; but, when 
the testing time canw, he deserted UP 
for Pakistan. It wna also widaiy believ¬ 
ed that XhaHq-nz-Zaiaan had sold he 
was too old to learn Hindi — which 
was the reason for his leaving the land 
of hit bfath. Such views were constru¬ 
ed, by protagonists of die Hindi, Hindu, 
Hindustan’ onliure, as an expraaska of 
allergy towards India's 'cheiisbed va. 
hiea' by rigid and ordietypal represen¬ 
tatives of MnsHm feudal eUUsm. 

Above aS, there was an embedded 


snspioton In the Hindn mind dial 
. guh Mnalbn Untverstty and even 
language typified the major oipe 
Muslim Na^osudism, and diat tml 
Muslim feudal elite (among sdioni 
quite a few oom p tsdor eaidtalisl 
transformed ex-feudals in leadln 
tkms of intamal trade and com 
was poUtitadly weakened, Hindu 
elites could not hope to retain th 
minont poUtlca] status in the state 
tbe 19S0s saw tbe resurgence of 
revivalism, os opposed to the no 
of Muslim fendab for the post 
of the Nawabs and Khana. The ■ 
following found an IntenalBcati 
these trends and also the infil 
Into the ruling patty, Indian N. 
Congress, by crypto-Jana-San^iltr 
wSl need a stout heart to aver 
the present Congress and its multi 
variants are free from such eleir 

The Imperialist str^egy of er 
political pre-eminence through 
tactic of keeping subject groups 
ded had been learnt well by UP 
ing class complex (composed of 
feodab In alliance witii hurea 
neo-feudals, trader tycoons, and 
new-rich consisting of rising fli 
captCalists), long before the stg 
chaOengen could have been lu-S) 
to spring from the Mnilim honrg 
Iheir contention in coHahoration 
conflict with fondal interests of 
independence period, now pest 
prime and on the way to decs' 
has often taken the shape of p( 
antagonism, though covered up 
traiipingt of secularist phreseolog 
day the effects of apf^cation of 
well known divide-and-rule odmii 
five strategy is visible over a 
range of the minority community, 
tbe majority community has not rc 
ed unaffected by the inferloiity co 
of the minority, with its two 
acting, reacting and Interacting, 
overall result b the estoUbfament 
climate of frustration and sie^d 

Successive bestowal of patronai 
UP aduilniatrators has succeed 
spreading the impression that a 
idaxation of the law and order 
chincry could he hod by a grom 
sect which b transiteilty more i 
able to tbe ruling party, Unfortu 
for bR, people are yet to see du 
sent adminbtratois of UP, who 
tire of swearing by secularism, ri 
matdi their protestations with co 
efforts to solve the 'problem' of 
Smud differences, tfarau^ discu 
jKioss the table. 
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Plight of Growers 


NG wsy' or the odier, one in five 
etions in West Bmal li connected 
idi jute taduatry. But while the Z5 
ikh jute wotfcen in SB mille time and 
•ain attnct attention u they have 
ower to bargain, the agony of 40 lalch 
ite giowert, about whom few bodiar, 
efiea deaciiptlon. Deflate repeated 
spreMntatkni, nothing has heen 
one to protect the jute culdvatois, 
i pet cent of whom belong to poor 
Id marginal peasantry, from the 
utches of tradm, furiat (agents), 
loneyiendera and jute barons. 

A itatewise jnte growers’ confer- 
ice held on August S at Khatnria 
■ North 24-FargBnag under the aus- 
ices of West Bengal Provincial Kiaan 
abba demanded among other things 
) immediate fixation of ptioe of raw 
Ite at Rs 300 per qnintal; (ii) ditec- 
on to the IQ to purchase jute 
irectly from the peasants; (lii) the 
etting UP of more buying centres 
id godawns by JQ; and (iv) 
atjonalisation of jute tnKle. Along 
hfa these general demands, tbs con- 
rence also put forward the follow- 
ig specific demands before the West 
engal government: (1) that co-opeia- 
ve and semi-government agen ci e s be 
irected to purchase taw jute at Bs 
JO per ouiirtBl, if necessary by grant* 
Ig them subsidy, as is done by the 
erala government in case of. paddy 
Id Upioca; (ii) that monopoly pur- 
lase of Jute be introduced by cons- 
tuting a State lute Corpontion as 
done with regard to cotton in 
labarashtra or wheat in Punjab; (iii) 
lat bans be advanced to jute growers 
I protect them from distress saie; 
nd (iv) that co-operative insurance 
dieme be introduced in jute produc- 

lOU, 

In the secemd week of August, the 
Jsan Sabha leaders also met the Chief 
Unlster requesting him to intervene 
nd help them realise their demands, 
ut Cbiri Minister pleaded his inabi- 
.ty to do so. 

Jute traders and induttrlaUats earn 
xmt Rs 400 mores per year while 
IS cultivmats are denied even a fair 
nice for their produot. not to speak 
f a remunerative one. The Rs 300 
rotes earned fay w^ of foreign ea- 
lange apart, tte central govarnment 


earns nin«*Uy more tiw> Rs 64 crores 
by way of taxes and levies and the 
state government's share under sales- 
tax and ohungi amounts to about Bs 
12 croies per yeai. While the govern¬ 
ment dolee out small incressss in 
wages to jnte workers every three 
years, it gives a free hand to iute mag¬ 
nates to Beeoe the cultivatora. The 
occasional furore made in Parliament 
rixHit the poor returns to jnte growers 
hss resulted in little actual improve¬ 
ment in the situation; the rscomende- 
tioni of the Public Undertaking Com¬ 
mittee to raise the price of nw jnte 
have been turned down and this year 
the Central govenunent has fixed 
minimum price of raw Juts at Ba 130 
per quintal which is anything hot tc- 
munerstive. 

Even this official minimum price 
hai little effect on foe mitfcet ufoldi 
is entirsly controlled hy the millow- 
ners. To ensure that the minimum 
price was paid, government Banted 
the Jute Corporation of India (JQ) 
la 1371; but all the good intentlona 
about JCI becoming a countervailing 
force in jute trade have come to 
naught, mainly due to the pulley of 
the government itaelf. 

The JQ actually beipa the jute 
magnates to depress the market, iiu- 
teed of making it steady. The JQ 
does not operate in the primary 
market but in the secondaiy ones end 
its procurement has amounted to 10 
to 11 per cent of foe total jute con¬ 
sumed by the mills. In 1976, when 
there was a bumper lute crop, the 
JQ purchased only $.13,000 baks — 
the highest in Its life — out of the 
total output of 80 lakh bales. What 
is mote, of late, the IQ has turned 
out to be one more agency to dole 
out public money to foe jnte barons. 
At On July 31. 1978. the ontstanding 
dues of 54 jute milU to the JQ total¬ 
led nearly Re 11,30 ernrea and Ks 
creditors included Bharat Jute MlDa 
(Bi 14 leUis), National lute Mills (Bs 1 
more 34 lakhs) and Sriram Jute (Bs 
14 laklia) - MeanwbUe, Bharat Jnte 
Mill has gone into Uquidatloa. Na- 
ttonal Jute Mill his been nationaliaed 
only to witness a negative balance 
sheet, end the owners of SonajuU Tea 
group, who acquired the assets of 


Sriram Jute (formerly dive Mill) a 
few years back have reportedly been 
trying to sen the compound m e eau ri ng 
82 Ughas. As the matters stand now, 
it it virtually imposaibit for the JQ 
to tealiie the dues. 

This year’s unpreceden te d drought 
bu caused severe damage to Jute and 
the problem of iute retting has been 
even more severe. The output might 
not be more than 63 lekh belce, 
against the normal production of 73 
lakh bales, fo view of this, the JQ’s 
pleni to purdiase 37 lakh bales — 31 
lakb bales throngh direct buying cen- 
tne and 16 lakh baiei ttaroufib co¬ 
operatives — is over-ambitiout and 
might flop. The rlaily arrivals iu 
marktt have been around 80,900 
menndi for the hut few weeks; and 
the JQ. with 47 direct purchase 
centres and 70 marketing co-opera¬ 
tives, is yet to make its presence bit 
even In traditional markets. 

With more and mote reports of 
distress sales from different fBstricta, 
the IQ has thought it wise to play 
coot. If it has not been in foe market, 
it Is due to the foct that the JQ 
itself Is not prepend to buy at tha 
fiasd minimum price line. The pur¬ 
chasing policy of even foe six state 
sector ju*o miUe is not very diflsnat 
from foat of IJMA- 

According to the estimates of 
Gaighata peasuts, the produefion 
cost of standard variety of jnle per 
acre is Rs 2.323.50 exetediog foe cost 
of family labour and durgei for fht 
retting pool In other wni^ the pro¬ 
duction cost per mannd of jute is 
•round Rs 117. And yet, jute in 
Coodi-Behar is now ictnaly sefling 
at Rs 40 per maund. Tbe sltuatiOB 
in Kharibari, Phenaidewa and Jal- 
palguti Is no better. Die greater tbe 
between Calcutta and the 
producing centres, the lower is the 
price offered, and north Bengal dis- 
tiicts are the worst sufferers on this 
score. 

Then are, moreover, many ingeni¬ 
ous methods of cheating the growen 
at the of sale. Growers have no 
my over fixation of grades and what* 
ever tbe traders ssy shout quality is 
final. W5 is the lowest grade while 
Totsba ia the highest, and between 
rtiatn Ue a series of varieties with 
diffetiat specifications. Grade manl- 
pnlation is done at the level of mill 
menagoment too. The average dally 
aiiaiMiiin consumption of a smai* fosa 
mill ii vraO above 2,000 mennds; and 





tf W9 ntintr b dMWB m ToisAi. dr 
W8 variety aa TDI. Xa 7^ to Sa 
1,000 caa aariiy be mlsaypiopriatad 
bam the mlll’i flnancei. ^ute Indoa- 
tiy la atiU the blueat den of black 
money. 

The middle men who operate in 
fate trade at difierent leveli also lob- 
ble up a huge amount. But these 
intermediaries om benamldon of mill 
magnates. The bailing, trading, trans¬ 
porting; etc, of Jute are carried on by 
the milla under dlSerent establish¬ 
ments only to inflate the ultimate 
purchasing price of mills through a 
lot of maoipulations; Champdanl Jute, 
the oldest jute mill in the east, hu 
allegedly five sister concerns engaged 
exclusively in jute trade on behalf of 
Champdanl. 

With such unfair trade practices 
increasing, jute growers have been 
further pauperised. But the plight of 
Jute growers is nowhere so pronounc¬ 
ed oa in the system of dodon. farias 
(agents) engaged by traderi advance 
dttdaa to pnmMcting groweri in the 
lean monthi or at the time of sowing 
and thereby ensure that they will be 


lanuB 




an* .to at'a 

tatad tar flomatlaMa 

crape are aold to the fasiat — in 
other worda dtst rew ealM jeven ^ 
(ore aowing. 

At present soma 10 par east pf 
fodd cultivable lend in Wett Bengel 
hie been brought under jute cnltive- 
tion, but a sltuotioa has come about 
that has msriced simiJarities with 
indigo-plantation. The indigo-planta¬ 
tions in Bengal and Bihar wreaked 
havoc in the rural economy which 
precipitated a stries of peasant revolts 
still remembered by the toUets. The 
days are not far when jute cultivetori 
too will have to rise in a similar way. 

There ii much talk about granting 
bank loans to sharecroppers; nod 
Jute cultivation in an area where banks 
can eaaiiy venture; some co-opera- 
tives are in the field. But the corrup¬ 
tion to these organisations is such 
that they are no better than tradi¬ 
tional moneylenders. Only a power¬ 
ful peasant movement — more precise¬ 
ly ‘stop Jute cultivation' slogan — 
can bring some pressure on vested 
interesti. 



Peasant Revolt in fihojpnr 

Kdyui MdteiM 


THE war in Bhojpur is almost a de¬ 
cade old; the media exposure of ‘ex¬ 
tremism’ in. this surplus district of 
south Bihar, however, came only after 
the violent, peasant-police encounter 
at Cbdurl village of Sabar block on 
May 6, 1973. Subsequently, the Insti¬ 
tution of the Chauri Firing Commis¬ 
sion; jayaprakosh Narayan’s visit to 
the disturbed areas on an abortive rais- 
lion of peace in June 1975; the 
unrelenting overkill of the seek and 
destroy, perimilitary contingents of 
‘Operation Thunder' in 1976; and the 
reiterated propheciei of the rural gue¬ 
rillas of imminent liberation, have 
succeeded in locating this lADP (In¬ 
tensive Area Development Project) 
district as the number one assignment 
of counter-insurgency forces in Bihar. 

Bhojpur’i WOT continues to ahnmet 
and reports of its spread into the con¬ 
tiguous districts of Robtas, Gaya and 
Patna — in peasant Jargan, ‘Buxar-se- 
Vmpun Tak' — is greeted wlrii adul¬ 
ation among the revolutioiiatiea and 
.Increaiing hysteria in so-called ‘nenttaT 
seats of academic learning. After the 
twin efforts of the military and the 
Sarvodaya have restored a fragile 
peace In the erstwhile, extremist-held 
areas Ig Bihar (Musahari In Muiaffar- 


pur block of north Bihar, Surajgarha 
in Monghyi district and the inaccessi¬ 
ble, forest endtves of Ruam-Jadugoda 
in south Bihar), the continuance of a 
long war, only fifty kilometers from 
the stale cajAtal, has undoubtedly rais¬ 
ed questions regarding its character 
and bases of wateoaDce. 

Both in time snd place Bhojpur 
watchers tend to be dismayed and are 
left apeculatlng regarding tbe nature 
of conflict.' In time: the peasant re¬ 
surgence in the district came after the 
natiomd dlsmemberinent of tbe CPI 
(M-L) and a iiear4otal recantation of 
the 'annihilation line' of Cham Ma- 
xumdar. in tbe case of Bihar, tbe 
movement was launched in tbe second 
phase, after the death of RaJUshoie 
in Musahari, the arrest and detention 
of the Amalendu Sen-Kalyan Roy-Maty 
Tyler group in the Ruam jungles and 
extinction of' the Surtjgarha rebels, 
with all tbe precedents of nixallsm al¬ 
most dead, la place; Artah, tbe dis¬ 
trict headquarters of Bhojpur, is only 
an hour’s journey from Patiu and 
opeiu on to a hinterland of economic 
brom- Despite tim hl^ rteoslty of 
population, the lADP ‘miracle’ -has 
transformed a sizeable section' of mid¬ 
dle peasants Into tractor-owning rich 




ifi aniana^ aooMdtag to'ng ' 
wfakh add up to tha 'afaoMd’, 
— with Sohor, Sandeih, Firo sin 
wantnagar aa tha major aicai o: 
flict -r are 'dmractariied by big' 
aity, literacy and eccoomic pros 
A^ the lADP wu set in motic 
gradual transformation of the 
Sondesb-Piro region borderin 
Sone river into an area of occ 
prosperity is part of peaiant awai 
Sabar Haryana ban gaya hai, 
koi aadmi bhook ee nald marta 
has become Haryana. No one 
of hunger here). Further, the 
of remote and intractable iungl 
the habitat of mral guerillas, e 
kakulsm in Andhra Pradeah, 
bari-Phansldewa in north Bengal 
Ruam-jagugoda in south Bihar 
drastically belied by an unreliev 
pansc of plains, fertila and lush 
ari inconsequential fringe of fort 
its southern borders that tonct 
neighbouring Rohtu district, Thi 
to this long war apparently do 
in either manuali of guerill 
tegy or in agrarian symiitag 
disorder and inevitable claas-c 

It would be correct only to 
that despite sharp differentials 
garde land owner^p and lidc 
modes of tenancy in the diairiet 
agrarian aspect ot the tension 
prisingly low and admitted to b 
landlords under attack and per 
state officials, as well as symp 
village heeds, school teacben 
youth of the area. In fact, ■ 
tbe professed class position 
Maoist pamphlets and coinmut 
which make edifying notes 
growth of class consciousness it 
district, such di^entletion is n 
evident. As regards tbe rural 
scape of Bihar, the harijan toll i 
chhl, Pathada, Guipa, Riqaspu 
have tended to create an impi 
that class violence is on the in 
This type of generalisation has al 
peded on the nature of cont 
^hojpur; th^ brutal rape at I 
(Sandesb) and landlord outra 
Curpa (^har) and Hadiabad (]- 
pur) arc fitted into a convenient 
dlgm of rural tension and ma 
class war; 

However, the Bhojpur cate i_ 
trlcably linked by Its inhabitanti 
tm recurrent words: uzot (d 
and imcdie-Rfche jot ku son 
(npperdower caste conflict). Both 
concepts and their cognitltoi pc 
causes and ffiilures that have li, 
in tbe political sub-etratum of t 
memory and are now being ex 
Jo the dialectici of ‘data com 


oite, fficlitaig 
ipdtl pototi lo Uatorie coatliniltyi 
iiul twA, Itf eoatcmpotarr wtp i e iil oii. 
:«8plii| the concepts of 'dlfenltp' ukI 
upper-lower caste conflict* as points 
if constant reference. 

The theme of a difnity-etmaflle has 
ibvlonsly won admirers outside the 


j''' ''^lhe indbrds of OhaBsfaporr 
are TciT''pfeeise In their perception of 
n a l ta U s nl ; "The nasalites’ do hot de¬ 
mand hlfher wages. Thar want iaat 
and nltatb/’. But the landloid 
ceptlon of the ‘extremist’ threat aira 
takes Into account the factors of 
spread of education to the lower oi^ 
ders, the small trickle-down effect of 


mented. Wltkost as what h happen- 
log in Bholpur today would be totally 
incomprehensible.'’ 

The second awakening came around 
the mid-fifties. The break of the CSP 
from the Congress in I94S. the con¬ 
sequent spUtting of the Sodalists into 
the PSP and KMPP and their subse¬ 


rorc support of oppressed peasants. 
Phis sympathy Is not the Inxnrions 
wncem of the genteel dasses but la- 
jer the outcome of a long history of 
ipper caste coercion. The dchumanl- 
adon of the lower castes b violent 
ind physical; rampant sexual tyranny 
icrpetrated by the upper castes on 
ower caste women; the pride of Bhn- 
nlars, whose unwritten law prohlUti 
iwer castes to remain seated la their 
iresence even at their own doorstep; 
Is vigwing even the wearing of a dean 
Ihotl or receiving education as Info- 
erable arrogance; the ’hakim’ suffix 
fter every sentence; at places, the 
iking of dofs, ie, the Bfanmlar or 
laiput landlord's privilege to sleep 
dth the new bride of a lower caste 
bourer on the sredding night. 

It b at the level of sexual tyranny 
rat the theme of upper caste domi- 
atlon becomes moat pronounced. (At 
le other end, the submission to an 
rder of sexual devaluation is cano- 
ised.) The Mathin dal temple at Be- 
ea In Bholpur wai built to comme- 
lorate the memory of Mathin. a Brah- 
iln woman, who waa raped (in the 
aking of dola’ tradldonl by the sexual 
irant Ram Ptl Slogb, a scion of the 
arlhobsns Rafput rulers of Bebes, 
-ound 1S28 A D. 1111 thb day the 
.nhology of Mathin Is pirt of the 
ental map of countless barlhn wo- 
len to whom a Journey to Arrah b 
aught with imminent horrors of rape. 

It was the Issue of denied and rio¬ 
ted dignity that the 'extremists’ took 
The drift of its past and present 
adetahip Into the politica of tevenge 
ladli) throngh the sequences of vio- 
tion, going ‘fetaai*. (imdarfraDiid) 
Id tikbig up armi U a wcll-wom pit- 
m In the Maoist movement of the 
letrict. The annihilation of noted 
nraal debanchet, obieeb of mats fear 
id hate, over the yeirt hai endeared 
em to an odMnvbe non-pditical 
cdoa of local and email town Intel- 
eatela, apart from the mtal victims, 
tatrospect, the dbUhiitonffitat and 
infegnent political eollapte of CPI, 
*I(M) and the SSP cannot be laen' 
itsUe thle ttamewDik of theb poB- 
ml and toehl indilhrenca to the 
sketion hf npper-caeta violation of dw ' 
talc pnmiaes of dignity. 


the lADP miracle and the harlian- 
canse walbha (SSP cadres or idealist 
bnreaocrab), their comtog together 
and the consequent attadc on the 
eystem. Once the unwritten code of 
Bhomlar-Rajput dominance b ques¬ 
tioned In the superstnsctuie, and 
seorea,. of annlhilatlone prove that 
enemla are vulnerable and will even 
desert vilhgei for safety, a far-readi- 
ing political process may be set In 
motion. 

Hbtoiieally speaking, the theme of 
dented dignity (in caste dlmenalons) 
aurfeced twice in the political past of 
Sbahabad (bifuresttd now into BhoJ- 
pur and Rohtaa). ‘The first, organised 
challenge to upper-casts dominance 
ciyatallised around 1914 with the for¬ 
mation of the Triyeni Sangb, a caste 
syndicate of Ahirs, Kurmb and Koeris, 
in Shahahad. Ib inception came in 
the wake of a chain of apondlc, often 
abrasive and violent lower-ctste mobi- 
liaatioo moves in the early decades of 
thb century. 

All the Ingredients of a ‘Sanskrlti- 
sation’ attempt were pert of the TH- 
veni Sangh manifesto; right to wear 
the scored thread and assame upper 
ciste sufRcos like ‘Sin^’; eiectoril 
aspirition; i demand for the aboUHon 
of corvee labour and solidarity of the 
backward castes. But over a period, 
with the alow assimilation of backward 
and scheduled casts leaders like Rem 
Lalchin Singh Jadhav, Jagflvan Ram and 
Ballram Bhagat into the WCC. with 
the elite and propertied leadenhlp of 
die Triveni San^ diatancing itself from 
the more exploited among the bldmard 
and scheduled castes like Cbmtn, 
Dnudhs and Musuhars — with 
the ayncretic Congress poUpy of con¬ 
tainment by accommodadon — the 
Triveni Sangh waned. Its gradual de¬ 
cay and final absorption In d>e Cong¬ 
ress-sponsored Backward Clesees Pe- , 
deradon in 1946-48 wee only a nutter 
of time. But the ezlstmice and dura¬ 
bility of the Sangh (nr over, a decade 
left in Ks wake the first seede of a ma|or 
awakening and e proceu of backward 
caate lalf-aeserdoa had hten let In 
motion. Whan asked about the death 
of the Tdvenl Sangh, Ka^ Ysdav 
‘Maitei*, an old, foundavlbeihber, re¬ 
lied; "W# did not die. Wa oidy frag¬ 


quent merger in 19SS Into the SSP 
under die leadership of Ram Manohtr 
Lohb bad important implications tor 
Shahahad. The gtaea-roots leaden, 
moedy from die badewerd caetes, ral¬ 
lied eroond the 60 per cent reserva¬ 
tion can given by LOhla. By sheer 
proximity to the rural areas — Sahar, 
Ptro, Tarari, Arrah, etc — and perso¬ 
nal exam ples of uncomipted IMng. 
they once again created a dimate of 
resurgence. Apart frmn campaigning 
on water ntet and the exorbitant pro- 
ilti of min owners, the SSP urged 
more education among the backward 
eiaaies. and succeeded better than the 
CPI in acquiring social legitimacy hi 
the area. Over the yean the Socblhte 
came to be idendiled as the party of 
the backward castes end of the rlown- 
trodden. 

Both elite and marginal backward 
sections rallied under the SSP. The 
honest and sincere Socialist cadres 
were definitely more appealing than 
the assimilated backward caste reme- 
sentetives like lagflvan Ram end Ball¬ 
ram Bhagat. Mott of the later con¬ 
verts to Maoism (e g. Tagdish Mahto, 
Ram Ekbal Dusadh, etcl g^ up in 
varving leveb of proximity to the So- 
ciilisb. 

The aauult of Jagdish Mahto by 
upper caste bndlonb in Ekwsri village 
of Sahar block during the 1967 Gene¬ 
ral Eiectiona ii now generallv consi¬ 
dered as the startlnx point of ’extre¬ 
mism’ in Bhofpur. However, this ex- 
nianation suffers to an extent from the 
deceptivity of hbtorlcal Tfs’. It does 
not take Into aixmnnt the slow and 
steady withdrawal of the SSP from the 
Shahahad countryside followinc tbeir 
electoral victory and the formation of 
the Samyukta Vlilhayak Dal mInLstiy; 
the death of lohle In 1969; the feet 
diat even the Sodalbts got hbelled in 
the long run ss an *Ahlr-l(urmi-Koeri’ 
party, a product both of caste com- 
puiatons and the tilt of the leadenhlp 
Ip the district; growing discontent 
among the more exploited sections of 
the backward and scheduled castes 
who i|uit tile SSP to form the Shoshit 
Dal under the leadership of jagdev 
Prasad (bter martyrer!) in 1969: tha 
normative consdousness of canditioni 
of oppression and tiie consequent vla- 
bffily «f a Mbharmoalc synfeas’- 


... ■ ■ j'" ■ ... 

Tk« fonBMiOB «l Men (M40 «lag 
In Sbahibad in 1970 and th* MibM- 
qiMat road to the Uaa of aaalUlatloB 
and people’a «u in Bhofnar waa pr«- 
eadad by an Impottam arant. In 19C9, 
tba town of Anab wltnaaaad one of 
tha moat outiiTO torcfa-light procaa- 
ilooi in iti Uatoty, Cbantinn alofana 
like 'ffonfanirtan lar kt Mnfa’ (Wa 
win figid for a itnta for HarijantX 
Mtharto unkaoum landnm oonMrgad on 
tha data at tba maatini at Ramna Mai- 
dan. Among tbam ware Jagdiih Mab- 
to, lUunathYrar Abb, Ram Bkbal Dn- 
aadb, Latafat Hnasain. Prabhn Hariian 
and otbari who latar bacaoia tha 
fonnding fathen of Maolim in Bhajpur; 
tha paopla who attended weia largely 
chaniiia, duadhi and muaaban. Jag- 
diah Mahto’a agbntlon for ‘Harl{ania- 
tan’ In 1969-70 can be riawed m a 
aaqnel to tba SSP-gaaeratad awakening 
among the educated aaethin of tba 
backward caataa; and, at a oacaaatry 
prduda to tba reaurgenca among tha 
mora axploitad aactiona of the back¬ 
ward (oataide the AUr-Ktumi-Xoarl 
aaction) and tchadulad caataa ia the 
forthcoming ‘eatremiat' moaemant in' 
tba diatiict. 

That the SSP could not contain the 
caata awakening from changint into 
a data war can be undantood by 
comparing the 1970 aituation with the 
altuatioa la the 1930t: between the 
two cute awakeninga aigniftcant chan- 
gea had uken place. The growth of 
education among aactiona of tbe back¬ 
ward caataa; the expoaure of liberal 
Gandhiam aa an ineffective reaponae to 
rural landloid power; Kesari Maater'a 
avaluatlon that wearing the aacred 
tbead or aandrltlgatiaD did not ahet 
unequal atatua; the demonatratlon 
eBact of the lADP; and laatly, apraad 
of a violent ideology which promlaed 
immediate relief, daapite Ita coata, to 
reative individuala, fagdiah Mahto 
and Rameahwar Ablr reaponded in 
waya unlike thdr fortbean: aa a claaa 
and not a caate. 

If ‘extremiam’ baa paaaed through 
the casta xone of SSP proielytisatloa 
and ia awakening to the more blatant 
iiauei of chat dattUnatlon and dais 
struggle, the CPI and CPIfM) In the 
area hava not. The CPI from its in¬ 
ception in 19S3 in Shahabid and the 
Cn(M) since 1964 have been idanU- 
flad as Raiput Bhnmlar and Brahmin 
partial in the ayes of the backward 
caataa. The CPt-l^ canal rent strug¬ 
gle In 19M-S5 by its vary nature bad 
an antl-govemniant content that did 
not dlatnrb tha caste-claaa divided 
coontrydda; tha CPIfM) aglutioa In 
Sandedt Blodc in 196546 over the 
laane of aqaltaUa agricaltunl waget 


didtaiutba "v 

fideoca, but did not qnaatlaa' caaM 
dominance. On tha oAcr hand, the 
SSP campaign for 60 par cent raaer- 
vation and tbe ‘Hirijanlitan' move¬ 
ment of Jagdiah Mahto subordinated 
tba acooofflic upact to tbe political 
thrust of raaiatinee, taldag tha oaite 
‘filter' into aecennt, 

Ovar tha yean, tha efaua thama ia 
coming to tte fore, aided both by tba 
ideology of tba Maoliti as well aa tha 
mtUaas comUna of landlonl gingi 
and paramilitary foreat. laadktd ont- 
riget in tha viHagaa of Gurpa and Hi- 
dlabad and tha ralantleas ahOot-at-aliht 
misaioiit of tha paramilitary from Gar- 
bani polica camp, which stands as the 
gateway to Sahar, have led to othar- 
wiie dodla peaiants to desert their 


liKM. tha weed /bnm ia aow- flwflHar 
to tha rural fahabMuita of Bhofpiff. 
Tha annihilation of Ahir rnnada-maa 
in Nawadah villife of Sahar batwaan 
Novambar-Dacamber 197S, tha foog of 
Surd Ahir (tba infonnar of the Balm- 
ara raid) who «aai killed, do ummuta 
that tbe Ahir-libel will not oonfiite 
a clam imoe. It waa AUr landlorda 
who were killed by ‘extremiitt' la Ma- 
laurhl-Punpun area of Patna dlitiiet 
ia May 1975, The attack on Ahir 
dam collaboratats ia Nawahadb b be¬ 
ing viewed by intelligence perioniid 
11 more aigniBcant than the hit-and- 
run campagin of the ‘extramiati* for 
the last one decade. 

In short, the movement for a pro¬ 
tracted clam war In Bhojpur b Jnat 
bagliining. 


KERALA 

Ministry on Way Ont 


THE Kerala Ministry b on the way 
out. According to praaant indjeattona. 
Chief Minuter P K Vaaudevan Niir 
will tender the rcsignaUon of hb 
Minbtry during the third wedc of 
thii month, adviaiug tbe Governor to 
order mid-tens olectioBa to the state 
lagbbturc. The rasignatfon of tbe 
Minbtry b intended to pave the way 
for Che unity of what are deacifoed as 
Left and De mocra tic parties in the 
state. The CPIfM) will be the malar 
force in the new United Front 
Tha CPI Cantrai Sacretariat mambar 
N K KiUhnan has declared publldy 
that hU party 'UvlU not repeat the 
mUtaka of fadlitating the nnity of all 
tbe Rightist parties, a mistake which 
wa conmiittad in Kerala'. The taaig- 
nailon of the Kanla Miniatiy would 
facUitata the reaKgmnent of Left and 
Damocratic forcas, be aasaitad. Ano¬ 
ther Oentral Secretariat Member M N 
Covindan- Nab said at a ptaas canfer- 
ence at Titvasdinm that tha kUniatiy 
would resign if tt b uacaamiy to faci¬ 
litate the reaUgnmant of Left and 
Democratic foicm in the oouatty, Ha 
visualised the unity of CPI and 
CPIfM) aa the owocsbinK foioa of Left 
and Democratic unity. Detaib ngatd- 
ing such unity will be clindiad at 
Delhi between the Central laadcrdiipa 
of tha two parties. Covindan Nab 
was sore with da Seiab uMt of tba 
party which waa . slipping bom one 
mbrake to anotbar and faaSy landed 
up in an aBanoe wMi Coogrenfl) and 
the NOP for the ibidioainiDg ala ^ c ni a 


to the local bodies. Tha CongreatfS 
and the Kerala RSP had croeaed over !< 
tha CPIfM) camp. Thui Covindan Nab 
found hit party virtually isolated froai 
die mainstraam of Left and DeanOoratii 
forces. He knew that it would b 
diffienh to carry the state liadenhli 
with bhn in the struggle for realign 
mint of forcaa in tbe new nationa 
situatioo. And that was p r oc iaal ! 
why ha made it dear that dedsloa 
would be taken at Delhi. Indraji 
Ciipta, ]wt anotbar Central Seciataib 
manbar of the OFT, in a apeacb at ds 
Qeotridty Woikara' Canferenoe a 
Cochin reiterated the positian takai 
by Covindan Nab. 

The talks which began at New Dell 
between the CPI and CPIfM) oantn 
laadaisfaip wen ocaitimiad tt Trivaa 
dram. And now the talks am sgah 
bekig held in Delhi. CongramfS 
laaibn too had theb dbcusdons wit' 
the CPIfM) at DeQil and in Trivia 
dram. It b pra iu m ed diit tbe dedtia 
regaidliig the letignstinn of tba Mink 
try may be taken at the meeting of th 
Uibon Committee of tha Ruling Ftar 
sobadnled to be hdd on Septendiar 1 
and 14. Prior to that, the meeting c 
CPf State' Exaentiva will be beU o 
September 10 and IL A joint mee 
ing of the KFOC, GongraaifS) MLA 
and otban will be btidi on tba 0d 
The Kerala RSP State Oooanittee ; 
adiaduled for the 7th. At the asm 
Urns, tha CPIQ4) has mounted pee 
tme for tbe laaignatioq of the hfint 
by. Maamdiila; pnUndnuy eBaouadn 



of lilt ptrtitt. 


dbtotkd iciiait CHfM); is Hit 
ottctto t to tile locd bodl ii iimI anti- 


Hit 
fair wmh 


the pMt 
Imdad tilt CFI ztaki 


io Kerala in oonfuiioii. They are unable 
to reconcile dio unity with Cong^ 

CHAD 


Congraaiffl poaitioo is l e gti d to the 
Lok Sab^ and atate aaamUy eltcBont. 
Thb i( booBd to havo (tiioaa at p ei eu a. 
aicHit on the foitunei of the CPI in the 
local eltctiooi. 


Pause in Civil War 

Ri4ai Hnhe 


ACCORDING to an Aatociated Pnia 
report (Anguat 22X there haa bean 
yet another tgtcemeiit to end the 13- 
ytar old civil war in Chad, with the 
leaden of the feuding {actiooa agree¬ 
ing to take part la a broad-based 
tianaitioiial tOTenimant. The agree¬ 
ment waa arrived at the end of a 
two-day auminit of leaders of 11 
groups which was held at Lagos, 
Nigeria. Ibia ia not the flrat time that 
Nigeria la mediating in the civil war 
in Chad, fbr only a few montha ago, 
mho In norttieta Nigeria had been 
the scene of another maeting ot some 
of she rival warring facdona in Chad, 
and where agreement had been reach¬ 
ed abont a new provitlonal govera- 
mant. 

Chad ia monely populated, semi- 
desert, and land-locked, Its population 
in the south la predomlneotly animiat 
or Christian while in the north 
MuaUma are in a majority. Chad also 
stands at ethnic crossroads where 
Arabs meet black Africa. Its southern 
region, watered by perennial riven 
like Chari, is densely populated and 
is also the source of Chad's principal 
crop, cotton. In contrast, the notthern 
region is mostly desert where the 
seml-nomadic population waodera from 
oasis to oasis in search of fresh pas¬ 
tures. 

Oiad achieved poliUcal indepen¬ 
dence in I960, and in 1963, it became 
a one-party stats under President 
Francois Tbmbalbaye. Ever since in- 
dapendataoe Chad could not escape 
the tenaioiu emanating from religious, 
cultural, regional and ethnic diversi¬ 
ties. The black elite of the Southern 
region took over most of the impor¬ 
tant managerial and administrative 
jobs. Even within the Southern 
reghHx the Sara ethnic group held 
moat of the vftal bureaucratic and 
political poaitioos. President Tombal- 
baya belonged to the Sara 

(roupe 

Ualifce the Sara community the 
majre groups in the North (Hke the 
ToiAo^ had ranuringd u ne a po aad to 


western education. The Ftont d* 
tibtratton natiomde thi Tchad 
(FroUnat), initially intended to focus 
the grievances of the North, was 
formed in 1966. But since the one 
party system under Tombalbsye left 
no room for democratic solutions, 
FroUnat'a aims became the overthrow 
of the regline. FroUnat, ess ent ially a 
guerilla oiganisation, had synqpatUsen 
among various sections of t^ northern 
populatton, including the military. 

In 1961, the Tombalhaye regime 
reoaived its first blow* when tnilitaiy 
units staAoned at Tlbeati, a legion 
bordering Libya, mutinied. UneUe to 
control the internal troubles. Tombal- 
baye sought help froor France which 
had rigned' defmoe accords with its 
former otdooiet immecBiately after in¬ 
dependence. France had tv then al¬ 
ready intervened once militarily in 
one of its former cokinte, to protect 
the pro-French rqime of Leon M’Ba 
in Gabon in 1964, Although the 
French intervention prevented Tom- 
belbeye'i ouster it could not rciiote 
Chad to normalcy. The regime was ia 
fset further discredited by being open¬ 
ly seen as a puppet of France. 

Abba Siddlck, Ftonllat Leader, 
spelled out the Front's programme 
in October 1970. According to him. 
It wai not a secessioiijat movement 
but an opiioBition movement. It 
stood for (a) the ovesrthrow of the 
neo-colonialist sad dictatorial regime; 
(b) evacuatioa of all the foreign 
troops and military baaet; (e) estab¬ 
lishment ot a progressive democratic 
coalition regime; (d) removal of un- 
anployment; (e) agrarian reforms; (f) 
oppositian to imperialist interveafion 
by countries like France; and (g) pro¬ 
motion of cordial ties with all count¬ 
ries exoept Sourii Arioa and IirseL 
Ubya began to back the Fiolinat right 
from its fotnutive yaaia. 

Between 1972 end 1976, the official 
reghaes in C^d as weB as FroliniS 
ondarwant many changai. FeUa Mal- 
kMU^ a military dictator, assumed 
power hi April 1973 after ifae aesas- 


slnatfcm of Tambaniays. nolinat too 
sjdit Into four maior facthma. They , 
were: Goukouni Oueddei's official 
Frotinat, populariy known ss ‘Second 
Army'; Aluut Acyl’s ‘First Army’; 
Abubakar Rahman's ‘Third Army’; 
and Hissen Habre's ‘Armee du Nonf. 
Dlviaioa within the FroUnat and tka 
lack of itable central government bad 
enabled Libya to occupy the minersUy 
rich Aoxou atrip in 1973. Coiooat 
Gaddafi of Ubya Justified the annena- 
tion of Aozou atrip by clainring that 
tho territory belonged to Libya under 
' the Fianco-ltilian pact of 1933. The • 
annexation of Ao^ strip by Libya 
was opposed by the Hissen Habre-lcd 
■ection of the FroUnat. 

By 1976, Libya had begun to lup- 
ply modem weapons to the Saooad 
Army led fay Goukouni Oueddic. In 
1977, the second army captured 
BanM the last goTcnment post in 
the mountainous province of Tib re W . 
After this, a FroUnat revohithuiniy 
committee was orgsnlsad with the i 

aim of Uberatiag the whole of C3«d, ' 

from Budoi to Baibokoum. In tba 
Ubented areas an eflort was made <o f 
net up Friiliaat adinfiUstretion. In i. 

February 1977, the Second Army t 
aOackad Largeau and Fada tegiont. K 
FeUx MaUoum. incapable of defending " 
hia regime, decided Oike hit predetst- 
tor) to invite French mUitaiy aatia- 
tence, end the Frencb farces eatahli- 
shed a de facto ceasefire line atretdi- 
ing from Bildne end Abeche in the ; 

cast (dote to Sodanea e border) 
through Mouasoro to Lake Cbad, vir- ^ 
tuaUy dividing the country into two | 
halves. 

French' miUtaiy intervention in 
Chad can be cxpUined with tefennee i 

to France's own objeedvea in Africa. ^ 

Fiiat, geographic location makaa ^ 

Chad an area of key strategic fanpor- ^ 

tance for the maimeoance of French 
presence in Africa. Chid borderk Nigtr 
and the CeMral African Empire — 
countries which have gained impor¬ 
tance due to their uranium depoaita. 
Second. France wants to reassure its 
Francophone allies that the mother 
country can be relied unon to come 
to their aid when the sMftis quo rt- 
glmes are threatened. Third, French 
intervention has also reassured the 
thriving business communities io the 
Ivoiy Coast, Cameroon and Senegd 
who have been apprehenaive of the 
deriabilising influences from Libya 
via FroUnat. 

The aim of French intervention has 
been, first and foremost, to bring about 
a ‘national rccoacUiatlon' in Qmd and 
BfUbUah a durable pro-Freoch reg i m e. ' 



Thb d«tlre for Mtloiul rceaBetUatlon 
and unity has been conalderably influ¬ 
enced by the fact thnt French 

forces could not overrun the 

northern refllon. The Khartoum 

^ i aareement alaned in January 
1978 between Fellir Malloum and His- 
sene Habre, one time Kuorilla leader. 
. 'i waa ID eicpression of this desire. After 
. f the afreement Hlssene Habre severed 
: j his links with Frolinat and 
t t became Prime Minister. The 

Fireneh stiove to establish a 
'i -f civilian government comprising former- 
^ ly Imprisoned politlciana. In a certain 
^ .. sense, the representation given to the 
I opposition elements did transform the 
( •' complesion of the government. How- 
i ^ ever, differences arose between Felix 
< y< Malloum, the President, HIssense 

! ' ,i| Habre, the Prime Minister, over the 

'T future of political ptfioners. While 
'} Habre wanted to release them uncondi- 
tionally Malloum wanted to try them. 

. ’ Beildes, the President also took obiec- 
I I tion to the private army which Hissene 
Habre continued to nutintain. These 
differences led to the violent riots in 
Chad early this year. 


Among tbs African ttates tibya nnd 
Nigeria are deeply involved in Chad’s 
probiems. Ul^a’a involvement can be 
explained In terms of its ethnic and 
religious affinity with Northern Chad, 
Nigeria, like Chad, has both Chriatians 
aod .Muslims, and the fear of spill¬ 
over effect of the Christian-Muslim 
problem in Northern Nigeria almost 
dragged Nigeria Into Chadian crisis. 
Nigeria supported the Third Army, led 
by Abubakar Rahman, which was 
operating In Kanem region north of 
take Chad, and where some American 
companies have prospected for oil. 
Dna to the Third Army’s link with 
Nigeria. Libya was unable to esereise 
control over that region, 

Nigeria has more than once taken 
the lead In getting different warring 
factions to negotiate — at Kano in 
March this year and again at Laaos 
last month. Till recently some 850 
Nigerian troops were In Chad helping 
in restoring law and order. But it Is 
doubtful whether Nigeria’s efforts In 
Chad will only lead to a fragile unity 
and a dtort-llved peace, or something 
more endntfng. 


IRAN 


Sappresaiiig; National Minorities 


WITH the formal banning on August 
20 of the Kurdish Democratic Party 
(KOT) and the stealing of the offices of 
Tudeh Party on the same day. with 
the virtual ban that hu existed on the 
activittei of the gueiilla organisations 
Hn Fedayeen-e-Khalq and the Mufa- 
heddln-o-Klulq, and with the Na- 
ttonal rn»t comprising the liberal 
parties becoming irrelevant after the 
resignation of its leader, Karim Sanfibi, 
ai foreign minister, open political acti¬ 
vity In Iran Is now enUrriy dominated 
by religious groupings of various deno¬ 
minations, who themselves arc in deep 
disagreement. Six months after the 
overthrow of the hated Shah’s regime, 
diings teem to be shaping up for another 
round of battle. Incidentally, the ban¬ 
ning of the KDP and the Marxist 
groupings has been followed by an 
annonneement (20 August) that the 
United Sutes, which KbcMneinl dema- 
gogicaliy contlnuu to describe as the 
biggest enemy of the Iranian people, 
will resume arms shipments to Iran. 

When, after the overthrow of the 
Shah, the moet bated representativee 
of the old regime were being, tried, 
the prosecution — sudi es it was — 
was higUlghCing only those offeneei 
relating to departures from strict Islamic 


menc meted out to Leftist groups over 
a much longer period by the Savak 
did not feature at all in the evidence 
presented by the prosecution. Even 
that settling of scores, if it was that, 
has long been left behind, and a most 
rabid form of clericaliam seems to have 
gripped Iran, with the wrath of the 
clerics Increeiiogly being turned 
towards various manifeatationf of ‘sin’. 
Of course, even when the Sliah’s 
henchmen were being tried, they were 
tried not for specific acta of torture 
and killing, not for their unrelenting 
suppresiion of every form of oppoal- 
tlon to the Shah, the detiils of which 
have been eiaborately documented 
by reputable end impartial national 
end intsmaUanal organbetioni, but 
for being 'corrupt elements on earth’, 
and for ’waging war on god and lus 
emissaries’. This catch-all indictment 
netted lor the nyw regime not merely 
known p ei'pe tratora of crneltles on the 
Iranian people under the Shah (though 
not aB of them), but also people sus¬ 
pected by the new order of deviating 
from the strieteet prtneiidei of Islam 
ai interpreted by it. Thne, in the laat 
few months, th^ whip hat been gener- 
outiy need a^lnst both men and 
women considered Tmmonl'. Women 


atM bk Aeb watt ' w ia ri h l f vafli 
whm a large crowd of woskbig w 
pmtgited pcaoefuliy agalnrt such a 
ditnltv. they were eat upon' wftii 
of *naked women, go home'. The 
age for marriage of women has 
lowered to 13, Men end women ■< 
ed ^[notlitnUon’v Tmmoeexn 
and ‘adultery’ have been flogged, 
cuted and music has been bannec 
Having tfaaa triren cam of cor 
ers, the search has now apparently 
extended to radel and Ung 
minorities. The few religious t 
rities are far ton small in 
bet and have been more 
ready to be cowed into snbmiai 
bat the racial and linguistic minoi 
as represented by the powerful Kui 
end Arab communitln in the m 
west end southwest have been 
tractable. Within weeks'of the c 
throw of the Shah regime, plots ' 
being discovered in regions inhat 
by thaie minorities, and open figl 
erupted In the Kuidfsh tt 
in the third week of April. There ! 
also been dashes with the Atab b 
rity on the Iraqi border in Khon 
sh^. The fighting In the Kur 
region has, not nnexpeetedly, 1 
particularly fierce aod prolonged. 
Kurds, being descendants of the le 
dary parthians, have after all been ' 
Ing shots’ elmost without interrup 
for over 2,000 years against succei 
regimes in the fertile crescent. ’Th 
far worse than the banning of a pi 
cal party championing antonomy I 
been done to the Knrdi, and they 
survived them all. In fact, the ! 
too took a hard line on the Kur 
question and came nowhere near 
defeating (he insurgency; and Ayr 
lah Khomeini has now warned that 
Kurdi must “Join Islam” — m defl 
by him — or ehe face the most v 
punishment. 

Apparently, the laat straw in 
att^pt to suppress national mhiorl 
in Iran under the garb of Islamisa' 
of the country was the draft const 
tion, published on July 18 and wl 
iiumedlately provoked the spiri 
leader of Iran’s Kurdish commui 
Sheikh Exxedln Hosseini, to prol 
The draft not merely rules out i 
ethnic minorities in Iran will ever 
granted autonomy, but also lays d< 
that Iran’s official religion will be 
Jafari branch of the Shia sect of la 
even though the varloas mino 
nationaBtlei like the TUrkoinanis, 
Kurds, the Arabs, the BalncJiis, 
belong to the Suam peisuasiaii. Aco 
ing to Khomeiiil, “tiiere is no di 
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Strategy,'PoUdes and Facts of Life 

ttibito* DaUa 

Sene Aqpecti of P ev ele yneat Statcgr ead PoUcki by V V BhaU; 
Vora and Co, Bombay, 1978; pp lai, ks JO. 


THE inuia ditticulty in wnting about 
developawnt itratcgy and policies arises 
bow the hrteroaeiieity of tbe develop¬ 
ing world. The dilliculty increases 
when one has to address people who 
are already more or less deeply in¬ 
volved in the development process In 
tbcir' own countries. A very general 
treatment is Ukely to be accepted with¬ 
out demur, but that acceptance will 
geuerally be accompanied by a feeling 
that the analysis is too brosd to he 
operationally meaniuglul to plan ad- 
mimstrators. On the other hand, a 
treatment that seeks to come down to 
the real world has either to be eibaus- 
tlvely factual, or amenable to criticism 
on the ground of inadequacy. Bhatt 
has adopted the iitst alternative. 
Starting with a brief study of the criti¬ 
cal variables in economic development 
and ending with a presentobon oi alter¬ 
native appraisal methods for industdal 
projects, be gives a detailed analysis 
of tbe international aspects of develop¬ 
ment sbategy. There are three sup¬ 
porting appendices — on tbe genera¬ 
lised explanatioiu of the development 
process, covering the range from Ri¬ 
cardo to Hostow and Gersebenkron, oin 
List, Hildelirand, Bucher, Mtn, Rod- 
bertus, Schmoller, Sombart and Schum¬ 
peter; on the mOK recent aggregative 
planning models; and on what is called 
the ‘new ideology of development', 
with its emiihasis on the human factor. 

All the chapters were initially texts 
of lectures given to the trainess at 
the Asian Institute, of Economic 
Development, Bangkok and the Econo¬ 
mic Development Institute, Washington 
DC. The loader of tbe printed book 
has to remember that the matter was 
meant to be spoken and heard nnd 
that the audience oonqirised neither 
new learners nor idvanced scholars. 
Tbe lectures must have proved stimu¬ 
lating to the participants. Tho basic 
variables and their inter-relations with¬ 
in the aggregate structure have beea 
adequately inalyscd. The itep-by- 
step build-up of the. role of external 
asaiatance which would make the transi¬ 
tion ‘‘much lesa painful’ rests on the 
role of both the supply of entrepraneu- 
rial ability and of the proviaioii of 
infraatructuie foclUtles by tbe State. 
Ttaa reader fetb however t^t khe pioa- 


pect of tbe emergence of monopoliatic 
torooB and the fact of the market nn- 
perfectiuna in general conld be exa¬ 
mined as some of tbe consequentisl 
factors in the development proceu oi' 
the type presented. 

Tbe description of some of tbe 
simpler aggregative development mo¬ 
dels, in the text as well at in the anren- 
dix, is neat, hut perhaps a diagramma¬ 
tic presentation would have made some 
ol the arguments clearer. The level of 
mathematics used is elementary, but 
confusion is caused by the printers' 
inability to distinguish between a capi¬ 
tal 1 (for investment) aiKl tbe Arabic 
numeral 1, or between XT for consump¬ 
tion and ‘c fot the uuns u mption- 
inoume ratio (both are capital letten 
in print), or between a wrongly-placed 
small letter meant to be a subscript 
and a similar letter nsed as a variable 
or a constant. The reader will find it 
difficult to follow an irgmnent in which 
'sv' means 'a' multiplied by V, but 'yp' 
IS not the product of V and ‘p’. 

There is also the fact that tbe dife- 
rent pieces were written at different 
times, some as early as 1864-65 and 
some more lecentiy In 1675. The sec¬ 
tion deabng with the UNCTAD deci¬ 
sions should at least have, been up¬ 
dated before pubiication. Within this 
limitation, tbe central chapter os- the 
international aspect! of development 
strategy provides an eminently readable 
presentation of the problems- Bhatt 
elucidates the wcU-known tiieais that 
if the developed countries con main- 
tain the gixnvth-rate of tbeir CNP's at 
about 4 p c per year, external assistance 
at the rate of 0.8 to 14) pc of tfadr 
CNF should be eble to ensure a growth. 
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rata of 6 to 7 pc per year to tbe assisted 
countries over a period of 15 to SO 
years. This requites.many ammaptioas 
regarding the relevant capital-output 
ratios (Bhatt teenu to have taken 3Ji), 
domestic saving catea, iuvtatmeoX 
pattern, balance of pa>’mentt, etc, but 
the broad picture comes out clearly. 

Difficulties start when one goes to 
the policy problems. These diificalties 
coruioc be derived froin economic ana* 
lysis or technical appraisal. Tfacy-' 
emanate from the political aet-up in 
which tbe actual international system 
has to work. Bhatt has a clear-cut 
plan tor fuur international institutes 
for helping the developing countries — 
one for plan formulation and profec- 
tions, one for project design and eva¬ 
luation; one for technological reaearch; 
and the fourth for manpower planning. 
These will, of course, be additkmsl to 
the World Bank, IMP, IFC, UNCTAD, . 
GATT, UNIDO, EDI and all else in : 
the genus. The three-decade experi- 
enoe in this area does not cncoaiate i 
the hope that a new intematlunal eoo- ^ 
nomic order can be brought about by a r 
proliferation of international institutes, § 
Tbe essential pre-condition of tbe sue- f; 
cess of such institntea it tiiat tbey 
should be truly international, free from 
dominant pressure-groups, and tbai 
condition does not appear to be within ; 
reach, ti 

It is DU use blaming only the devc- j 
loped countries for their insbiUty to ^ 
lake a view completely independent of 3 
tbeir national interests, or, more cor- 7 
lectly, the interests of the more posver- 
ful amdng tbeir natioiuds. There i> i 
no homogeneity, either in requirements 
or in attitudes, among the developing ^ 
countries themseives. This is amply 3 
demonstrated in the differences tbot ^ 
itcenlly rose to the surface in the dfa- fj 
cu.ssions about a common fund for com¬ 
modity stabiiisation. Bhatt argues for a 
pajments union for the developing 
cnontries. ’Though his scheme has not 
been set on the background of tire 
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gloM bal*Boe-o{-iW 3 m«titt pmUtmt of 
tiw ootmtriM; it if botter thn tke 
plan! that uMd to he mode it one 
time, booed on the B gwicita t io n that o 
eovotiy Ufce the USA would undof 
write the final liquidity lequiKmasti. 
Bhott {Hrapofc* adhutiiwnts in trade, 
following credit advanced by the rar- 
pltto memben. Such odjuitniente will 
require amditione which ore no lees 
uiuealietic than thoM of the Bi cer riia n 
edfuitinent pruceei. there will be 
peraiitcnt nuidut countriei, unwilling 
to dionge their trade policiei, end per- 
■iotent deficit countriea unable to do 
■ 0 . The boiic requirement of a poy- 
menti union is dovetailing of defidta 
and surplrraet, horiiontally and over 
time. The proeperrta do rut appear tu 
be bright, either for a paymenta union 
.for all the developing cmintries from 


that the neat atop htm the appeaifal 

of indhidafl prafMta. - woiild be tba 
appraisal of a pnifetd, or a pr og ram - 
me, or a whole plan fimn 

the standpoint at the a****~"r aa a 
wholn Bhott doea not go into the quee- 
tion of macro-eoonciiiic evahiathnt, nor 
doea he refer to the criteria for aoeial 
tret benefit estimation. There ia only a 
ehoit paragraph on dm caknlotinn of 
the internal rate of latum from the 
point of view of the econotny, tahuig 
into account taaea and sabPdiea. 

One hopes that Bhott'e book will be 
widely read by poUey-tnaken mid by 
civil aervartta and tedmiciasis engaged 
in ileveloproent plaiatlng and iti exeon- 
tion. It seems ncoeaeary to make a 
complaint here. There is no teferenoe 
to any book, {oumal or report any 


wbdre hi the ^agae of the oo B a ta icab 
A four e newdit a ore maddnaad br 
noma, but no reforanct a cited. TUi 
wat probably all right ndroB tbo foe- 
tnrae were deihrensl, for; preMmebly. 
the pertlcipenli were gireai leadiag 
llste ecparately. The obeence of aaqr 
footnotae or and-ofehaptar notea odkaa 
the pegtt eaay to teatl, but many 
rearlare will inreiy like to know wbare 
do they go' from bate, if they want 
to have a deeper nnderataading of the 
praUemt. 

Ferhepe the reviewer will alao be 
allowed to me n tloi r that the two Unaa 
quoted It the end of the book were 
written by Chandldee (not Vldyvoti) 
and that the last wotd of ths firm line 
should he antpe (trudi) end not tatta 
(epatanoc). 


Alia to Latin America, or even for a 
lienttad ngkaal one for Allan oonn- 
triei only. 

Thii ia rut a raiticiim of Bhott, but 
only a reorrgnition of the bird facte 
of the world in which rvc live. In 
■laalmg with the internal prtrUenis of 
nving and of the Investmant pettcm, 
Bhott ia fully aware of the cotratialnts 
pur by property and income structure 
wdthin a country. It ie the earna proh- 
lom that exiati at the intemotioiial 
level. The syatem develiqied by Bhott 
la one for wfaicb all oountries ahould 
pttbapt stris«,.faut it is ttecetsary at 
the same tittw to drink of the lines of 
action relevant to the actual perameterr 
of intemetional eoanomic relations. An 
ideal one-world itntegy of intemitio- 
nal action hot never been difficult to 
spell orrt. Perhaps one ices more 
r^iiy now than in the early days of 
the debate that the intenutiorml and 
national constiairtti on piogien really 
behmg to the same genre. 

These constraints have all ippeered 
in Bhott's essays in a scattered man¬ 
ner. If instead of collecting a nirmbet 
of papers iir^red for a specific psu- 
IWM but at rfifferent times, the author 
had converted hit material and ideas 
into a continuuua and syttemaUe treat¬ 
ment, the profalema wmild have ap¬ 
peared in a dtorer light. Tbit, one 
can hope, an d>le cconomlit like Bhott 
will do tome day. Meanwhile, the 
reodera of the short brxik will appre¬ 
ciate the easy facility with which the 
central ptrrblenit have been presamed 
and the elegant eiqrlatution of tnidi 
oatnmott (bitt not cmmonly under¬ 
stood) policy tools as the internal rate 
of return, the net pres e nt value of a 
praftet. or the implldt rata of odhenge' 
for an ingurt-soviiig or exchangereatn- 
ing pnjtet The reader will e^acl. 




Why Not Do It Better? 


A R Kuwt 


RcMMKg ABocalte in E fig cn fl w Aa Ucr, latr^ C oga lij tad latw- 
T ean p na ri Mtcaa Aaa^ydta by O D Sharma; Asaodatiem of Indian 
Univeraitiea, Research Studieg 1, New Delhi, 1978: pp 159, Ra 20. 


THE title of the book along with its 
subtitle, the foreword by a veteran 
educationiat, and dm i^aoa irf its migia 
(AIU) undoubtedly rtiae bidr hopca cf 
a reamaaide fare. The objectfvee an 
spelt out In the prefooe aid again in 
^ first chapter. Tb quott foom the 
letter, they ‘^rs to examine; (a) how 
mudi resouioei are aHoceted to educa¬ 
tion to natioful groes product and 
within edncntiaD on variona levotef 
I (b) what is the pattern of aliucatlaa of 
resonroes on education by itate gowetn- 
mentsf (c) how ia diia compares wldi 
state inenmef (d) whether alloeatioD 
of resou r cei on edneatioo by India are 
commensurate with the returns fnrm 
inveatownt In education and on its 
various levels? (e> How are the nso- 
uices allocated on educadon?" Thia 
Is quoted verbetion in order to indi¬ 
cate to the reader die Savour of the 
language he will have to wade through 
at many places. 

Igooring the iiuligenoas Eo^ieh 
whidi many of ua vnrlie in fhdia, let 
us examine the conteata. The introdoc- 
tary chapter tries to outline a rnadm- 
maticsl farnmlstkm of the theory of 
lates of return on educetionel outlay. 
It ia difficult to ase its purpose linca 
these fomnUe have not bora aotoaDy 
used by the audic» anywhere In bis 
study. Readcti srho may tUidc of using 
or undtritanding them are advised to 
go tu the wen known sooicei since, as 
here^ they loier fiam enton. 


alio hoa faulty lay-out and display. 
This first ch^er looks like an aftor- 
thouidit, aa evidanced by the number-' 
ing of Tables. The manner in which it 
is drafted is also not likely to give it 
a learned appearance, if that was 
intended. 

From the actuei figures of rates of 
return for eeveral countries given in 
the next chapter the antlior notes that 
India bos a high social rata of latnm 
and its invcfCment In eduatioo makes 
a very sabstmtial oontrflMiticni to eco¬ 
nomic growth. Are we then justified 
in saying, as hu beeit meintelned in 
the fonwoid, that our odncatloiml ox- 
penditure is wiiteful? What is the 
considered verdict, in ttUe lespect, of 
the Indian enrammieti of tducation? 
The author has ignored this ocotradic- 
tory lituotioA 

In presenting the data for raaonroea 
available for educatiaa in Imfia and 
the otatis of the Unioo; the anthor 
gtves only the atate gava r nmenta' al¬ 
location and tbe UGC grants, ignor- 
Ing dm dhara of faae and private deem- 
tions. While the bit b quite mafi Ae 
foe cx»qx»eBt U quite sidiatantbL Nor 
is it dear wliadiar dm andmr bm in- 
duded for eO^ndb putpoaes dm 
money qwnt by dm Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. Instaad of bring an sdeodve in the 
choice of data frem dm vary start. It 
would have been ea^ cm dm reader It 
the anthor hod ffist ooaiidaad the total 
mpaadhttre on afi ttcallw i end ha hndc- 








jown by the metn loaiGO. Thli pio- 
cedwe, fbUorwed both by Mte govern- 
mcntf end tt>e Centnil Ministry, bss 
ttU some ineilt and validity. More¬ 
over. the figures sie avalta^ In the 
nsoal publications. Temporal (bend) 
analysle oonsiden the period from 
1971-72 to 1975-76. of only four years. 
For any worthwhile aiudy^s of bend 
It It desirable to have a longer period. 

The exerdte then proceeds with the 
analysis of state allocatlont of funds 
to Question and their apportionment 
on dfiferent levels of education. They 
are considered also as proportions of 
die state natiottal domestic product 
(SN'DF). The author arrives at the 
conclusion that there are large vari¬ 
ations as between states In this res¬ 
pect. Moreover, when related to total 
budgetary resources of states also, they 
show consldendile variation. Althou^ 
these conduslons are not new It was 
certainly worthwhile quantlfylog the 
difietencea and to know the estent of 
variation. 

These variationa in state espendl- 
tnres on education at different levds 
are then studied In further detail in 
chapters 3 and 4. This is qualitatively 
peiluvs the more readable, better pre¬ 
sented and least oontroversial port of 
the book (escepting the use of regres¬ 
sions on which comments will be offer- 
^ below). Here also one finds the 
tame wide variation between states, 
which again is not unexpected. As 
regards aHocation to bicdier education, 
however, it is not clear whether the 
discussion pertains to hi^r education 
in general (universities and cidleges of 
all Unde put togetiier) or sepnated 
into universities and colleges, and speci¬ 
fically, whether they include oO univer- 
sltiet and/or aU colleges irrespective 
of their cbaiacter and spedolisadon. 
The book alao deals with the UCC 
grants to hi|d>er education - and con¬ 
cludes that their allocation it unrelated 
to the state’s student popniatlon in 
higher education. Thii again is not 
unexpected since the UGC follows ol- 
togetiier different yardsticks for the 
disbursal of the largesae. 

There follows the Inevitable cxcur- 
•ion'into repression snslysis. Here the 
idea is to relate the state grants-in- 
aid for higher education to the fmu 
vttiablea: tiie SNDP, state revenue 
iDoome, state total Income (both pre- 
sumaldy raferring, to the states’ total 
budgetary resources), and enrolment. 
This (together with the httroduotOy 
'chapter mentioned above) is perhaps 
the moet ungiiiily part of the whole 
aaerdte. It babraya inexpert bandUng 


and inadequate undeiatmidirrg of sta- 
tistioai tediniques. Here are some 
epedmens. It is stated that the lelatlon 
between the SN1M> sod total state in¬ 
come is very slender in 9 ite of the 
hi^ oorreUtlon co-effleient of 0.962 
between them mentioned on tbe very 
next page; no degrees of fieedosn are 
mentioned for the varkws F-ratJo statis¬ 
tics tested; there are atatements Mce 
“R* wai 0.71 at 0.05 level of slgni&ca- 
tion" (vdiere even substituting ‘signi- 
6 cance‘ for ‘signification’ will not 
redeem Its looseitess), ignoring tbe fact 
that the four independent variables 
which ore ao highly correlated may 
suffer from collinearity. The first three 
fsults could not have been made by a 
petaon having even an elementary ac¬ 
quaintance with statistical techniques. 

It ia true that the author is not alone 
in using statistical techrtiqires without 
adequate understanding. The present 
reviewer can quote several inch instan¬ 
ces among aocial scientllii. Ferfoqrs the 
new generation of social scientists feel 
that they will not he cmisidered ‘mod’ 
unless they Indulge in such pyrotech¬ 
nics. 

What la the upshot of the regression 
arulysis? The allocation to higher edu¬ 
cation is explained largely by enrol¬ 
ment; it has hardly any relation to tbe 
SNDP. As arising fmto the seednd 
result, and noticing that the relatively 
better-off states do not trecessarily make 
larger allocations, the author recom¬ 
mends to them to do ao. In this con¬ 
nection the author does trot seem to 
realise that this will further increase 
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the already oxfotfog oortsideroble skew- 
ness in the QMid of edncttioB ia 
different states, unless tbe Ceatn c o mm 
lip with massive countervailing llioea* 
tiuns to maintain a balance In tbe edir- 
catlonal development in the country. 

To sum up: The book brings to¬ 
gether much useful data; but tile data 
obiild have been utilised a lot batter, 
had there been a clearer petspectiw, a 
better understanding of the mate^ 
and methods of analysis, a historicil 
view and a wider socio-economie and 
political context. The productlOD of 
the book bos suffered from sevtral 
avoidable defects, some of them al¬ 
ready mentioned, and othen such aa 
needless repetition, careleisneas in the 
presentation of material and nae of 
words, and lack of good editing at tiie 
stage of the preparation of the monua- 
cript for off-set printing. Became of 
thm defects, instead of riling to its 
Inherent potentiality of a dear, condie 
and w^-piesented numogiaph it has 
unfortunately become i sprawling dll^ 
shod affair. 

This Is not to deride the effort of 
the young author (and eShen like him) 
for whom the reviewer has empathy and 
sympathy. In fact he would not have 
i^tteo such an estenslve review (of 
what is in fact a modest effint) but for 
the feet that it emanates from such an 
august body as the AIU and ti>e high 
regard he has for its guiding spirit, 
the author of the foreword. It is hoped 
this review, thoiijdi critical, will fadp 
towards improving the AHTs future 
research work. 
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Indian Organic Chemicals Limited 


Speech of the Chairman, Sbri B M Ghia 


SPEECH of the Cheirman Shri B M 
C^a Delivered at the 19th Annual 
Genent Meeting on 22od Auguit, 
1979. 

Ladies & Cendetnen, 

I .welcoDie )rou tu the 19th Annual 
CenenI Meeting of our Company. The 
Oirectots’ Report and the audited ac¬ 
counts for the year ended 31st March, 
1979 have been in your hands for some 
time and with your kind permission, I 
shall take them as read. 

iNDUKTIBAl. CuUATE 

I feel, like many others deeply in¬ 
volved in industry, that the corporate 
sector has been unnecessarily Inhibited 
by Covtmnient policies for a long 
time. Thereby economic growth has 
slowed down and this country is not 
taking its due place in iotematloaal 
trade, notwithstanding its abundant 
wealth in human resouroea. 

This year's Central budget increiied 
esclse dudei steeply which has served 
to push costs all round. Further in- 
creese in deficit financing threatens to 
aggravate inflationary conditiont, which 
If not curbed now, will create serious 
problemi for the country. 

1 do not wish to mix induatiy with 
polltlci, but tio one can be immune 
from the effects of continued political 
instability, the ultimate result of which 
can be disastrous. Responsible public 
opinion should, therefore, urge for re¬ 
moval of oil appreheuioru on this 
score by the establishment of stalile 
political conditions in Delhi and the 
functioning of a strong and democratic 
Covemment which will create a proper 
climate for the tnnsmission of the 
iroits of modem scientific knowledge 
and technology to our long auffering 
people. 

Khofou Unit 

I presume that aharehotderi will feel 
gratifled over the performance of this 
unit during the year under review. 

The Con^ny has applied for i 
Ueeoce to increase the production ol 
acetic acid by 6000 tonnes per year. 
Unfortunately, the Goeemment of 
Maharashtra has withheld its recom¬ 
mendation on the ground of paucity of 
alcohol. 1 am unable to lecoodle this 
with the export of alcohol elsewberc 
that ii being permitted by them. We 
ere prening for leconildcixtion of the 
matter. 


The recent curtailment in power 
supply has seriously affected produc¬ 
tion although part of the deficit is 
being made up by Internal generation. 
Tbat. of couae, means increase in 
COStS.s 

Manau Unit 

There was e welcome improvement 
in the later part of the year in the 
production and turnover of polyester 
fibre. The better working results of 
the unit during the year were achieved 
also because of increase in chip con¬ 
version activity on account of filament 
producers. 

There is however room for mis¬ 
givings for the Immediate future. 

Il’CL, sole indigenous producers of 
DMT, increased its price from Rs 11 
to Ra IS per kg, on find May, 1979 
and from Rs 15 to Rs 16 per kg, on 
17th Aug, 1979. The position is even 
worse in regard to supplies from 
abroad, which are etsential for meet¬ 
ing the 30 per cent deficit in the 
industry's requirements. 

International piioee have shot up 
meteorically from about $400 a tonne 
to $ 1000 and there is acute scarcity 
of supplies. The course of oil prices 
has shaken the iotenutional economy 
os no single factor has done in peace¬ 
time for decades. However, that does 
not Justify the crisis in IMT prices 
and supplies. In an abnormal situa¬ 
tion like this, quick Covemment oasis- 
tance is most clearly called for, lest our 
industry be thrown out of gear because 
of. non-avallidillity or unbearsbie cost 
of raw material. No furtfaer argument 
is required to support my view but the 
prejiujiclal effect of poesible dislocetion 
of the industry is too obvious to be 
ignored; particularly in context of 
Covemsnent's own plans for current 
and future expansion of the polyester 
fibre industry with n view to provid¬ 
ing adequate dotbing to our people. 

For thia purpoee, I snggast (Jut the 
rate of import duty on IH4T should 
be brought down from the present 
high level of 120 per cent to about 
60 per cent. Covemment revenues will 
hardly be effected. ' In any case, expert 
economic studies have brought out 
that loadiag the coet of industrial nw 
materials by GoWsiaent levies retonls 
industrial and eCcmaiDic growth. 

That loads me to an allied iisua that 
Is vital for the fntnre well-being of 


the fibre Industry. 1 wish to reftente 
forcefully the loiig-stniiding plea of 
the industry for a substantial redn^ 
tion in the onerous excise duty on 
polyester fibre. It has acted as a dog 
to our performance all aloog, exposed ' 
IIS to unequal congietitlon from other 
fibres or other countries and burdened 
the textile industry and the consumer 
of blended fabrics in the procem. Now 
that Covemment .Is convinced that the 
expansion of the industry is crudal 
from the national point of view, the 
clear economics of the case should no 
longer lie Ignored. The Covemnent 
itself is putting up a very large plant 
of .30,1)00 tonnes snd the existing units 
arc expanding their capacities. How 
can larger consumption of blended 
fabrics be achieved at the eiutlng hl^ 
prices of blended fabrics? Simly, 
Government revenues onn still be 
maintained when a lower rate of duty 
is levied on a much larger vdume. 
Extraneous considerations have doud- 
ed this issue in the put and I expeot 
that the cost studies made by Bureau 
of Industrial Onta and Prices will help 
to foens the right perspective on this 
important matter. 

I with to inform you 6iat the Com¬ 
pany hu token effective stepa towards 
ImplementiDg the Letter of Intent for 
expansion of the capacity of polyeatu 
fibre plant from 6,100 to 12,200 M.Tt. 
per annum. While the Company’s 
existing plant is based on batch pro¬ 
cess, the expansion .unit wlU be based 
on the mott modem contiiiuous pro¬ 
cess. CoUaboration agreements have 
been signed end are awaiting Govern¬ 
ment's elearanoe. 

The Capacity exptnaioa of the 
polyester fibre plant is estimated to cost 
BFOund Rs ll.S crores, of which the 
foielgn exchange component will be 
around Rs 42 crores. Import applica¬ 
tion for C^iltel Goods licence bu b e e n 
filed. ICICI has also been uiproocbed 
for foreign exdisnge loan and bahmoe 
amount ia pnqioied to be financed* ont 
of the internal accruals. The eapon- 
sion is expected to be completed by 
end 1961. 

CnmAL 

Salu during the first four months of 
tbe current yeu are irotmd Rs 10SO 
lacs; inclusive of exciee duty. " 

Boson SmuBEi 

You nrast hava obiaivnd from tha 
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iqiott that Diiaoton hava pio* 
to iania Bonua 'Shant, to tfaa 
g ■barcboldfo. In the ratio of 
I bava no doubt dtat you will 
ippndate and wekxane this 
n. 

iNDunmiAi, Biaamaii 
Coiqpany’a panoanel of aU 


ntda d a aer va our th.altf Cor tha ax- 
caOant pcrfonnaocc daring the year. 
Induitiial relatioaa occaaiooally throw 
up problema but the MaoageraeDt of 
thif CbmiMDiy always approndtaa them 
with aympathy and undantaading. If 
the wothen continue to racipsocate, on 
the bosia of reajiani, aa generally io 


the past, the Company's futine is 
enured. 

In conclusion, I wiah to e a pre sa ray 
thanks to the Central Covemment and 
the Covemments of Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu for their uDderataadfag 
and cooperation. 

Thank yon. 
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year under review is of signi- 
to the Company. It was in 
hat the Convany in its present 
ate form assumed the responsi- 
to fulfil the obligatioas coat on 
er the Bomliay Suburban Elec- 
icence. An occasion to mark d<e 
!tion of 50 years of service to 
mmunity in the Suburbs of Bottt- 
Indeed a significant landsnark. 
nmenKtrute the event, It has been 
ed that a Colden Jubilee Bonus 
nd of Ks 2/- per share be paid 
Equity Shareholders along with 
al divi^nd for the year 1078/79. 
has been the performance of dm 
my during the lust five decades 
rw far has it succeeded in living 
the eipectations of the pioneers? 
the sake of historical perspec- 
would be appropriate to quote 
he speech of the then Chairman 
shareboldets at the First Ordi- 
General Meeting of the Company 
>n leth June, 1930 : — 
must be a source of satisfaction 
hose of you who have taken note 
he figures to mark the increase 
re number of cotuumers from 043 
tioned In the Prospectus as at 
June 1029 to 1703 referred to 
he Report before you. You will 
doubt appreciate that the scojre 
:h the suburban district affotiis 
'Our Oompany's future expansion 
ill very conaideiable.' 

number of consumers today 
at 5,60,455. Sales of energy 
multiplied 1,300 times and fixed 
300 times since the first year of 
ion. Graphs depicting the stridee 
by the Company in various 
s during the hut Mty years ip- 
Jsewherc in this Report, The 
mce reposed on the Company by 
veeton and the dedicated efforts 
Cbttgitay’s itaff have ituide tiiia 
n poadUe. 


Memlters ore aware ai the uncer¬ 
tainty which developed over the vest¬ 
ing of die Company's electrical under¬ 
taking in 1976, and during the last 
three yean ttis sitnatioa still a ppesied 
imeertain. The uncertainty tevolvtd 
round the Coinpany fulfilling its oUi- 
gation to amhoric upon a genetatioo 
project oompiising either 2 aeti of 210 
MW each <ir one set of 500 MW. A 
favourable development has eince bean 
that iu the month of June, 1979, the 
project has been forwarded to the Cen¬ 
tral Govemment by the State Govern¬ 
ment with their recummendation. Tho 
project as now recommended by the 
Sute Government is bated on signi¬ 
ficant West German Credit. The Cen¬ 
tral Electricity Authority It now 
engaged in the technical agipraiaal of 
the project. In view of the hnportaace 
of the project in augmoitlng the power 
capacity in the region it can only be 
hoped that the project would re^ve 
early clearance from the various autho¬ 
rities in New Delhi and that adequate 
investor response to cover the couater- 
part rupee finance would be forthcom¬ 
ing to fund the project. On the part 
of the Company it has adequate ex¬ 
perience built-in over the recent past 
by virtue of its involvement in posver 
station erection. 

The year under review accounted for 
an Increase of 11.95 per cent in energy 
sales. To meet the growing demand 
the installed bulk tranaforroer oqweity 
was raised by 23 MVA during the year 
accompanied by additioui to sub¬ 
station capacity to the extent of 17.19 
MVA. Dutrfimtion reinforcements were 
also carried out in various aieai. A 
notalile development during the year 
haa been the improvement of lifting 
on a section of Western Express High- 
svay by the Irutallation of e new design 
of sesni-higliiiiast poles for the first 
time in India. 


Owing to uncertainty about the 
future of the Company’s Licence, in¬ 
vestment during the year undar review 
in strengthening the distribution system 
perforce has had to be limited having 
regard to internal finanot accruals. It 
will now be necesaory to allocats a 
higher measure of finance for distribu¬ 
tion development. This problem has 
become complex due to the taceat 
spurt in prices of materials like caUei, 
switchgear, meters, trausTormcn and 
other essential items for power deve¬ 
lopment. Although die Capital Budgn 
ior the financial year 1979-^ is slightly 
larger than the Budget for the previoui 
year, the available plant and aquiii- 
ment, by virtue of the inflated prices, 
would be somewhat lower. 

This lag in investment oo distribu¬ 
tion development is tending to have in 
adverse effect on syitcm lots — the 
difference .between energy purdiaaed 
and energy sold. How best this Ion 
could be controlled is receiving utmost 
sttention. 

Effective from IBth March 1979 the 
liulk suiply rate was increased by 15 per 
cent necessitating the Company, in ita 
turn, to moke appropriate rate adjust¬ 
ment effective from 27th March 1979. 
The quantum of rate increase by bulk 
suppliers Is still the subject of discus- 
sion with the State Government and if 
and when the matter comes to be 
finally decided, and a downwaid ad¬ 
justment in the hulk supply rate takea 
place, the Comjiiany would consider 
passing on appropriate rate rednetjona 
to its consumers. 

The earnings from the Electric Sup¬ 
ply business arc in accordance with 
the regulatory norms, and hove, in 
addition enabled the Company to sedc 
approval from the State Covenunent 
to enlarge die Deferred Tax Beaervt, 
bringing this Beserve upto Bs 12S.91 
lakhs. At opportnnltiM arise this Ea> 
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icrvt would be ausmtiltad. 

The current year’* iwoapect for the 
Electricity SuRPly bnilneu la govemed 
by the icvtre power cut the area bu 
faced lince June 1979. Uepending 
upon the duration and the aeverlty of 
the cut the Company U capected to 
end up during the year with nut an 
unfavourable lituation. 

The Coiitracta Diviaion achieved a 
turnover of Hr 10 crores, an increa.se of 
207 per cent compared to tlie previous 
year. The Wadi Jizan Project in Saudi 
Arabia is expected to be ocoBuiaaioned 
by the end of October. 1979 except 
tlut energisatkia of a numlier of aer- 
vicea ia likely to spill over. Tlie Wadi 
Jizan area at the South-West part of 
Saudi Arabia notwithstanding lieing 
verdant end water-blessed is humid 
with summer temperature rising in the 
sun 14 > to In spite of this harsh 


climate the OOOenit team angagwl in 
the pn^eot haa dooe cosnsneadefaia 
work. A feature of the contrect ia that 
the Company will, daring the twelve 
monthj following the ccsiuniaaioniiig, 
he reiponaible for guotantead perfor¬ 
mance of the trananiaaion and dlatrl- 
butiun network. We ate grateful to 
BIIEL, for aatodating BSES aa a sub¬ 
contractor on the project The Com¬ 
pany ia also likely to be awarded the 
contract for operation, mahttenanoe 
and management of the Diatrlbutioa 
Uivision of the Project during the next 
three years. There tic inotpeett of 
addhionol busineta in the peilidienl 
areas of the current project, and the 
Company it suitably equipped to un¬ 
dertake responaibUitiet for enlarged 
uperathina. In the domestic market the 
Company haa for the first time com¬ 
pleted an extra high voltage tranamla- 
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oion job in bie^haloya with its dlflicsilt 
tefialn and anothar yimilT job in tilt 
same area ia continuing: 

The Ccinputei Section of the Ctm- 
tracts Diviaion ia being MvomiMd wldi. 
the addition of a fourth genatatton 
computer which li ejected to he een- 
missioned by early 1980. A modest 
beginning in software export has been 
made by the preeentation of a Syitero 
to the Dubai Electric Compeny. 

Our thanks are due to all engiioyeei 
of BSES for the oontiauad dedication 
in enlarging the Coinpany’i achieve- 
menti and I hope we can look forward 
to their continued co-operatiou in meet¬ 
ing the problems ahead. 

a P. AlYER 
Choiiman 

Bombay, 14th August, 1978. 
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UNCTAD Yes, Structiiral Reform No 

1 S GdM 

■The Manila UNCTAD should set at rest any rentabimg Ulutions about the scope for the poor coun¬ 
tries to adrieve any mt^ structural reforms in the mterttathnal economic framework throu^ the machi¬ 
nery of UNCTAD. Very little has been achieved tn the field of commodities; the situation in regced to 
manufactures appears to be worse, with the developed world having decided to go it alone with the MTN 
under GATT auspices; on money, it has been well known that the rich countries strongly resent giving 
any role at dll to UNCTAD. 

The lesson of UNCTAD for the poor countries should be that if they wish to secure any substan¬ 
tive changes in the present economic framework they must strive to forge genuine, and tun just formal, 
unity among themselves. For this purpose, they ougfU to be engaged more actively as well as seriously in 


dialogue among themselves. Mayl 
tries consideraMe good. 

A MONTH-IONG conletence of (he 
memben of the United Nattons was 
held at Manila In Mayjime thii yeu 
to dlaciM liaoea falling under the 
broad heading of trade and develop¬ 
ment. The meeting wag diriiten^ 
aa UNCTAD V, having been preced¬ 
ed by four earlier such gatherings 
spread over a period of about 15 years, 
since the establishment of UNCTAD 
in the early CDs. 

Thou^ my principal purpose Is to 
sttempt an evaluation of UNCTAD V. 
it wiO serve as a naeful background 
to my exerdaa if I &m gave aa evalu- 
atton, however short, of the atrUet 
aapefiences. In doinng so, I confine 
myself to flie two malor issues that 
got Identified for concrete action in 
these confcnnces. In my judgmei^ 
these Issues were (1) commodity 
trices and (2) developing cotntrlee’ 
accen to madcets of the developed 
countries. To highlight lust two issues 
should not at all be taken to mean 
diat no other important issues come 
up for discussion at the four confer¬ 
ences trideb preceded UNCTAD V. 
Indeed, every conference so far has 
taken up aeveral very important world 
economic issues concerning dcvelop- 
meat. Still, the two issues highlighted 
here can be. said to hear a particular 
UNCTAD stamp that other issues do 
not. 

~ Coaoidtarr Fucsa 

Three years hac^ at Nairobi in 
1976, the priacipel theiha of the con¬ 
ference was stabilisation of commodity 
pgi^ orec had already demonstrat¬ 
ed its etocti v enatt In enforcing a 
dnalle IncreMa in the world drlca of 
am)or enp^, ootpmodlty, ’ oU,iand 
thetehy turh^ ^ terms of trade In 


r, a short pause in global economic 


its favour. The non-oil developiog 
countries should strive towards an 
a rr an g e m ent which insures them at 
least against fluctuations in the prices 
of their export commodities — iluctu- 
atlona which take place largely for 
reasons outside their control. The 
centre-piece of the programme of 
action, called the Integrated Pro¬ 
gramme for Commodltlet (IFC, for 
short), proposed at the conference 
waa a common fund for the financing 
of stocks of primary rommoditles. 
These stocks would be regulated for 
the purpose of stahiiiring the world 
prices of the primary commoditiea. 

Between 1976 and 1979, UNCTAD's 
eSorts in terms of both secretariat 
work and negotiating arrangements 
have been directed principally at 
securing agreement between the 
rich and the poor countries 
on the eetahUahment of the Common 
Fund and the Commodity Agree¬ 
ments. Interestingly, however, pro¬ 
gress was extremely slow and dlffl- 
cult for the simple reason that the 
rich countries were tasically opoosed 
to the idea of replacing the present 
regime of commodity maiketfeg. They 
opiKwed the estab|idmicnt of a strong 
Common Fund because that would 
make the iodividual ' commodity 
arrangements relatively weak. Also, 
they did not allow negotiations, or 
discusslaas prior to what are narrow¬ 
ly refetTed to aa negotiations on Indi¬ 
vidual commodities, to make much 
headway. The end mi4t baa been 
that wWe agreement hu at last been 
reached on a weak Common ' Fund 
wife an''iuthoriscd capital ef $ 600 
.mUUona against the orighial^ suggest¬ 
ed fignrt of $ 2,000 mOHoas (a itcap 
decline eveif if one ignoreer the sharp 


ditdogues will do the poor coun- 

decline in the intemational value ot 
the dollar between 1976 and 1979), 
not a single commodity agreement 
has yet been reached. There can 
thus be no two opinions that the pro¬ 
gress made towards a restructuring of 
the trade in commodities of export 
interest to the developing countries 
has been extremely halting and the 
adilevement rather disappointing. 

Acxwiis TO Dwvxixspxo Mauxets 

Not that UNCTAD bad been paiti- 
culariy successful before the NairoU 
Conference. In 1971 UNCTAD D 
held aloft fee Generalifcd Scheme of 
Preferences (hereifter CSF) whereby 
processed exports from fee develop¬ 
ing countries were to be given pie- 
feieotial iccass to the markets <d fee 
developed eountries. Practically every¬ 
one supported the idea, but every 
rich country bad its own - views on 
product coverage. Some, c g, the 
USA, asked in return for an end to 
reverse preferences given by fee poor 
conntries to some rich countries, tn 
any case, almost every rich coumry 
wanted to retain with it fee right not 
only to decide the products to which 
it would extend GSP but also to vrlth- 
draw the prefereooe If domestic pio- 
blemt requind it. Even among the 
developing countries themselves, those 
who were recipients of some special 
tariff and/or other concessions with 
respect to some of their jaroduett, 
were opposed to fee nniversri 
enlargement of the GSP product 
eoTerage. In practice, therefore, the 
GSP hat not been ef more than very 
limited value to >fee j|leve]oumg coun¬ 
tries as a whtfie. 

Thfus whether It was GSP first or 
IPC later, action has ■evtrely bdiad 
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yNCtAD It t laran lot duUyint. 
nitins Ud dttciming developaient 
Inuu of interoational concern; tbtt 
while lines of intemstioiul ection 
might also be discussed, to expect 
concrete action from such a forum is 
unfair. On the other hand, others 
might contend that UNCTAD was 
meant to be much more than a talk- 
ing-sfaop from the very outset. Dis- 
ciusions were expected to lead to 
negotiations on concrete measures. In 
fact, practically On ail issues raised in 
the UNCTAD conferences there has 
been a follow-up in terms of dis¬ 
cussion of concrete measures needed 




to .tWo flia|bf ’'''4i*pieots of fatter- 
hatlonal econoodo tdatlons: (1) con¬ 
cerning trade Ja mannhsetures, and 
(2) concerning mottetaiy and financial 
relations. 

The revival of ‘new protectionism' 
in the deveioped world menaces the 
Industrialisation objectives of the 
whole developing world, not just the 
few who are now in the lead. This 
includes India which along with an¬ 
other seven developing countries 
currently accounts for almost three- 
quarters of the exports of non-oil 
manufactures from the Third World. 
Whatever may be the short-term justi¬ 
fication for the new protectionism of 



Mile ftat)kawoi1t. All: 
iauif raised ware not fuch diat 
cnaslon at the eonferenot Was fai 
up by such pr^taratioii as could 
to the emergence of action 
grammei, UNCTAD iV autho 
negotiations on IPC What ne 
ationi for action was UNCTAD t 
lead uptt)7 With little pro| 
thought-out action programmes 
back up the discussion, the Coi 
ence was bound to end in disappi 
ment. That would be one wa 
looking at the conference age 
Another view, however, could be 
agreement to focus discussion 
vaijous major aspects of rcstructu 


to back up the general airing of views 
by various groups of countries. On 
this view, therefore, if satisfactory or 
adequate action fails to emerge out 
of the UNCTAD discussions, it should 
be a matter of interoational concern. 
The case for concern would then exist 
not only from the narrow point of 
view of UNCTAD as such, but also 
from the broader point of view of 
developing a mechanism to which the 
poorer three-fourths of the world 
community can hopefully have re¬ 
course in seeking redress of their 
economic disabiUtiea. If UNCTAD 
holds no such promlae. Is it time that 
We thougbr of other possible vJaUe 
ihemativei? But one thing would 
then be clear — that the UN s.vstem, 
ensuring though it does equal voice 
to all member countries, fails to 
deliTcr the goods, at least on matters 
eruciil to the development of (he 
poor countries. So the viable alter¬ 
natives open to us might well fall 
outside of the UN system. But need 
that necessarily deter us from consi¬ 
dering them aeriously? I ihail attempt 
to deal with these questionv In the 
context of the outcome of the Manila 
discussions. 

Tma: or RnimxntnuNii 

The central theme of UNCTAD V 
was much broader than at the earlier 
eonnferences. “No aingle itsue domi¬ 
nates the agenda to the exclusion of 
others”, said Gamani Corea, Nor 
were the iasues taken up at this con¬ 
ference new. But the setting and the 
emphasis placed on some of them 
were posslhly new. The setting widi- 
In which the issues were posed for 
ditcuMlon was that of reatructuting. 
The cell was made for a restructuring 
of the sriiole Imemational economic 
framework. TIm UNCTAD coniergnee 
was Invited to devote particular atten- 


the industrialised countries, and how¬ 
ever genuinely temporary the recourse 
to protectioniim may be, it has 
underlined the brittleness of the case 
for export-oriented development, at 
least to the extent that the access to 
markets for exports of manufactures 
Is taken more or less for granted. 'Die 
UNCTAD seeretirUt called for (ai 
formulation of an internationally ac¬ 
cepted framework to deal with short¬ 
term situations when protectionism 
rears its head in various forms from 
time to time, and fb) a dynamic ad¬ 
aptation in the Industrialised world 
so that the rising export capacity of 
the developing countries can be ac¬ 
commodated on > steady and assured 
basis. 

Alongside, the conference was 
asked to lend Ita weight to the de¬ 
mand for a restructuring of the inter¬ 
national monetary and financial frame¬ 
work. More spedfically, the proposal 
before it was for (a) organising a 
forum of high-level experts on inter¬ 
national finance with a view to carry¬ 
ing out regular global reviews of 
developmentc in inteTna‘iona1 finance 
and recommending measures for the 
system to meet the requirements of 
internationally agreed obiectives re¬ 
garding trade and development; (bl 
establishing a medium-term multi¬ 
lateral facility which would extend 
balance of payments support to the 
developing countries facing problems 
of a structural character: and (c) 
creating an internatioAl debt 
commisaion made up of eminent per¬ 
sons which wou’d object’vely examine 
the nature of debt problems faced by 
I developing country and make re¬ 
commendations. 

It will be difficult to fault''UNCTAD 
V on ice choke of the iasues to be 
highlifhtad under t programme of 
raatmeting the totematiaaal tea- 


could be regarded as an achiever 
in itself. Was It really to? 

.anAXSANT Bicn 

Interestingly, when one begin: 
take stock of the outcome of 
conference, the issues of restructu 
trade relations and the mone 
framework were the ones on w. 
virtually no agreement was arr 
at. On trade, all that could be agi 
upon was that while the diiloi 
“can and must be continued”. 
Trade and Development Board 
UNCH'AD should organise an ani 
review of world problems of prw 
tion and trade. Governments wi 
take such reviews into account 
tbeir adjustment assistance polii 
But no international control, not ! 
guidelinea could be agreed upon. 

On monetary and financial rest 
taring, the failure of the confoit 
teited on the refusal of the deve 
ed countries to agree fo an exam 
tion under UNCTAD auspices of 
prevailing system, however dia 
and retrograde it might he in 
operations. The appropriate bod; 
undertake such a study was the I 
argued the developed countries 
fmantly. But this was also a bod; 
which the developing countries 1 
had little efiective vtdee.. 

True, given their nnmerical malo 
the ^velcHping countries pui 
through the resolution calling for 
creation,of a high-level group of 
perts within UNCTAD to exan 
fundamental Jstuej of monetary reft 
but it is not clear whether or 
mCTAD wUl be abfo to Implen 
the reaolution in the teeth of. 
itroD^y-voiced opposidon of 
developed countries. Though fona 
no group of countries anipyi 
right of veto in UNCTAD, ^ves 
sririiihtad of wha w w i il ial . tba A 


i«ia 



dleaitt|*|, 'Mkmintioa nd MfMla- 


.4'^M‘UiUt, uktt 
t|k« bate et oae-mtmbe»*flik»«<»t« bnt 
if acnitHj> tied down t*^ 4 tteraeot 


tknu- 

In lic^. tlw developed coontrlee 
appeared'^ be ee vetp diitaibed by 
the molution ob fn expen review of 
I the ntonetaiy framework that even 
' mild propoiala like that for establiah- 
ing an international export credit 
guarantee fKility or that'for improv¬ 
ing the IMP compengatory financing 
facility and complementing it with a 
facility .aimed at compensating count¬ 
ries in real terms tor their export 
shortfalls on individual commodities 
fell by the wayside. On the comple¬ 
mentary compensatory financing faci¬ 
lity. however, the developing countries 
forced a vote proposing once again an 
UNCTAD study. 

IraSFFXCnTVENXSS OF NoMBBaS 

It is significant that in both the 
cases where the developing countries 
were driven to force a vote were those 
where the only action called for was 
for UNCTAD to undertake a study, 
even though at the ]nter-govemmental 
leveL Possibly, the understanding is 
that even the explicitly stated cpposi- 
tion by the developed countries will 
not preclude UNCTAD from acting 
on tlw resolutions. On the other band, 
it la only when the developed count- 
ties explicitly participate in a o-nsen- 
sna that an isane calling for action on 
their part can be said to place some 
obligation on them for any positive 
response. 

This raises s very important point 
about effective decision-making within 
an organiattion like UNCTAD which. 


between groups. If, for instance, the 
developed countries do not feel oblig¬ 
ed to co-operaie with dM proposed 
high-level expert group on interna¬ 
tional monetary reforms, it would 
only serve to demonstrate how Ineffec¬ 
tive the organisaiion can really be 
made. The question of acting on the 
recommendations of such a group 
would then be completely unthinkable. 
Is there not a case then to rr-examine 
seriously the usefulness of the present 
UNCTAD procedures whereby count- 
r es operate formally in groups? 

Here one has to be very careful. 
Probably, the strongest argument 
in favour of group formationa on the 
criterion of the level of development 
can be that this helps the developing 
countries to get together and take 
joint standa on issues of concern to 
them. Even if this formal togetherness 
has produced greater mutual under¬ 
standing among thg developing count¬ 
ries and as a result Increased the 
possibilities of taking united stands 
and even of mutual economic co¬ 
operation, the questions still lemains 
whether this togetherness had to be 
made formal in the manner of 
UNCTAD. The reason why this 
question assumes importance lies in 
the price the developing countries are 
obviously being made to pay in terms 
of the reduction in their voice in de¬ 
cision-making. Group operation In 
UNCTAD has virtually. If not for* 
mally, vested the developed countries 
with a veto. Surelv, the togetbernesc 
of the developing countries cannot be 
lo very weak and brittle that they can 


■bind togifber oo(y when 
fonnaSy joined. 

CoNO-uiaiio Bnsaaxe 

Manila should have set at rest the 
Uliiiioiu, if any were still entertained, 
about the scope for rile developing 
countries to achieve any major struc¬ 
tural reforms in the international eco¬ 
nomic framewTOk through the machi¬ 
nery of UNCTAD. Very little baa 
been possible to achieve in the field 
of commodities. The situation in re¬ 
gard to manufacturet appears to be 
worse with the developed world hav¬ 
ing decided to go it alone with MTN 
under CATT auspices. On money, it 
has been well known that the rich 
countries strongly resent giving any 
role at all to UNCTAD. Anfi still 
UNCTAD possibly serves an important 
function for the developed countries 
in that it can keep the developing 
countries engaged in a dialogue with 
them rather than among themselvea. 

The leaeon of UNCTAD for the de¬ 
veloping countries, on the other hand, 
should be that if they wish to secure 
, any lubstintive changes in the present 
economic framework they muat strive 
first to forge genuine, and not juat 
formal, unity among themaelves and 
this they can realistically hope to 
achieve once the issues of collective 
concern are clearly Mentificd and 
their priorities are fully estabKrhed. 
For this purpose, the developing 
countries ought to he engaged more 
actively at well as seriously in mutual 
dialogue. Maybe, s short pause in 
global economic dialogues will do the 
developing countries considerable 
good. 


Women, Technology and Development 

Kd*H Akool»ftM 


Process 


This paptr trus to dtUtmte the sipuficant elements of inequalities of access to technical educa- 
turn and technolopcid knowhow between men and women and to stress the need for policy measures to 
improve the technolopcal level of women for higher productivity in employment without which the deve¬ 
lopment process (no matter how defined) is likely to eiwounter serious difficulties. 

The paper is divided into four sectUms. The first section puts together available information on 
the subject, while the second attempts to exdmine existing inequalities between men and women as regards 
access to scientific and technological education and training. The third section examines the intact of 
technological change on productive employment. The final section puts forward some suggestions for tak¬ 
ing discussion on women and technology a step further. 


labodactiM 

THE title of this peper auggesta intef* 
matlwiriilBi gaaoBg tfaioe mptrate 
compootuti: women, teubnology and 
davelopment. While *wamea and deve- 
lopmeat' has racafved considerable 


attention both inalds and outaida the 
UN aysttra, Nvomen’ and ’tachnology' 
as subjects hive only teoeaOf tetbeei 
in diacusaions on developmestt stiatn- 
gies having remained ‘ i n visib le’ for a 
long time. There exists aome evidance 


— iraguMotary though it ii — oo the 
place and position of wesnen cutting 
across all srctori of the economy in 
the ptoceasrs of development. But 
women and technology ai a dimension 
in the development procen boa re- 




■Mined viftutUy M nseiplated tenl- 
toiy> 


Tabuc li WdMB P Min PUdw 


rnidH or WoMc^tom 
m Lmoub Fowac 


TThe poiot of departure is tbti paper 
is the mid-eeveutie), wbkh could lie 
con^dered aj a landoiarfc in die history 
of ideas when ahnoet shnultaneously 
women and the developing countries 
made new demands for lettrncturing 
economies and sodettei. Both the 
Declarations and the Flans of Action 
of the New International Eoononiio 
Ordeti (NIEO) and the Mexico Coo- 
ferenoe* emphasised somewhat simOar 
goals, the core of wfaidi was the ntgat 
need to emte new equlttblc relatloo- 
shlps between the indostrialtaed and 
the developing countries in international 
economic relationships-^'and between 
men and women in internal relation¬ 
ships’ Their coincidental emption on 
the world scene and the fact that the 
time distance between these two im¬ 
portant UN conferences was only shout 


(FW u s nl a i s «is^ttsrtiO' 


Included in labour foroa 
Idale 
Female 

Not included In Ishonr force 
Male 
Female 
ToUl 


Source.- The estimates give oidy order of mraltudes for illustrative pn 
poses, ILO, WomttnpotBtr (Genevh, 1675). 
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Ana or PApan 


women's labour in an economy. educetion; (fi) sural artivities i 

technological inputs; and (iU) the 
Ami OF PApan of technologic^ change on or 

The modest pdipose of this papm pational distributian between men : 
is to delineate the significant elements women in the modem sector. ' 
of what appears to he inequalities of significant features of each of th 
access to technical education asxl tech- points are briefly considered below. 


a year (Mexico fallowing NIEO), Is 
highly significant. In the main, tire 
oonduaions of both conferences apelt 
out the means to achieve the goale of 
equal acceis to all resources in inter- 
nitkmel relations and to' wotfc towards 
streogthaoliig natlonsl economic Ths 
simUarlty, however, ends there, as the 
discussion on mesns and goals neces- 
aorily overlapt. The question, how¬ 
ever, remained I How to tcxxignise, 
reward and revalue the contribution of 
womeu in the development process and 
In what manner is women's role mis¬ 
ted to technologyP The former is out¬ 
side the scope of this paper, but an 
attempt is niode to raise some major 
quoaUans regarding the latter. 

Following closely the two UN cun- 
ferencea, mentioned above, die World 
Employment Conference in 1976 set 
out to consider the mechanism by which 
the developing countries could sstlsfv 
their basic needs* for etsentiai goods 
and services. Within this broader 
framework, the report* to the Confer¬ 
ence analyaed the policy meisuiea that 
would be necessary for the family and 
the community to obtain adequate food, 
ahelter, public transport and health 
and education facilitias, etc. The main 
Instrunient to achieve these aims, ac¬ 
cording to the report, is to create “ade- 
quatt employment" defined as ‘'more 
remunerative and higher productivity 
employment". The precise manner to 
which women could participate In the 
formulation and implementation of the 
• basic needs strategy, however, his been 
omitted from macro-discussions. 'But 
the report recognises tiie contribution 
of woiMn in providing the esnntiib 
of life and briefly deUberatei on the 
signlfloance uf full ntUiaatlon of 


nologlcal know-how between men and 
women in society and to indicate tba 
need for specific policy measures to 
improve the technological level of 
women for higher productivity in em¬ 
ployment without which the develop¬ 
ment procea (no matter how defined) 
is likely to encounter serious dlificul- 
tfos. 

This paper Is divided into (our 
sections: the first section puts 

together available Infonnaticm on the 
subject, while the second attempts to 
examine existing inequalities between 
men and women os regards access to 
scientific and tedmological education 
and training. The third examines 
the impact of technological change 
on productive employment. The final 
section puts forward some suggestions 
for taking women and technology a 
step further in di^uxsions. 

As mentioned derller, there does not 
exist as yet adequate research or em¬ 
pirical evidence sm itsuei directly 
relatiog to women and technology 
either in current concepts of develop-, 
ment or in different approaches to 
basic needs strategies. However, by 
extending the^ analogy of biter-relation- 
shlps between the industrialised and 
the developing world, it is possible to 
surmise certain core ilsues which pro¬ 
vide a useful starting poidt for dis- 
cusaioos on this subject. During the 
lost few years, three differem aqiects of 
women and teduiology —■ .without 
inter-linkages — have been considered 
in a few selected stodies and reports. 
These aspects mainly relate to lack of 
scceiu of'-"women, to.' sdentiBc and 
technological kocrwledgs in a society. 
The key points of. tiiis ’Onequd access 
concern (i) sdentiffc and tedmeloglcri 


1 

Reddniav Wom’i Woik 

If the official definition of lab 
force ware to be employad with 
existing economic and social indicab 
a world profile of women reveals u 
half of the world population and c 
third of the official labour force, 
the other band, if a totel range 
women's actual economic actlvi 
were to be taken into account, a dl 
rent picture of social reality begins 
emerge. For example, using slmpli) 
assumptions' Table ' 1 pieaenta 
world distribution of work-hours' 
sex and by market and non-mai 
activities. 

Table 1 confirms what hog been fei 
in time-budget studies and comn 
sense observations in current lit 
tun on the-world of work -erf wem 
that across economic and social orgi 
sation and geographical regioiu, ' 
men work longer hours; In madeet i 
non-market activities; in Induetriali 
countries and die urban sector of d: 
loping countries and mon ebvloi 
in the rural araas of.’ Asia, Africa i 
Latin America. It' is tiw .natun i 
type of their work and Iba glc 
performance of work-hours wf 
raises fnndamentsl economic 
social issQts. Tbcae imses we ids 
to the stege of tecfaoologioal devel 
ment of an economy as well u 
existing division of Isbour hatw 
men and women in aecMy. 

II 

TMtaoiggM 

During dw last decade tbsia 
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fikU S;<iO)mnbii or Lmom wmai Mn> mb Womw: Ruiui, Aihol 

(pmti^at* of total Uham i» hawrt) 


Activity 

Men 

Woman 

Cuts donna the forest: atahee out the fialds 

86 

5 

Tima At aoU 

70 

30 

pUats the seeds and oottiags 

50 

50 

H oei and anaeda 

30 

70 

Harveats 

40 

60 

Tnuuportf cropt bonae zrom fltldi 

20 

80 

Storea the am 

Prooewea Ae .rood cropt 

20 

10 

80 

00 

Brewing 

10 

90 

Maikttf tha exoen (indudlng tnoQort to market) 

40 

60 

Trims tha trea orope 

90 

10 

CanlM the water end fuel 

10 

60 

Ceres for the domestic animals amd deans the itaUea 

50 

SO 

Hunts 

80 

10 

Feeds and cans for the young; the mcD and the aged 

5 
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been a veritable educational exploaion 
in tbe developing oountrlei indudlng 
in tbe mafority of oonnttiea in the 
African eontineot. While literacy m- 
maina a focinidabte barrier to isqnov- 
iog the ctatuc of cromea in developlag 
coontriee, it ahould be noted that there 
ia an increaiing number of “ecbool en- 
rotmenta’*' of gida everywhere. At the 
same time, more glria continue to drop 
out* of fdioola dran boyi at all levels. 
The important point, however, to note, 
is that even where girls manage to 
erase the first hurdles of primary, 
secondary and higher level schoding, 
their access th sdentifle and tedmical 
fobs (in fact to all fob) encounten 
intangible banien. In bet, .several 
studies have emphasised that there is 
an Inherent bias in the ealsting educa¬ 
tion structure of mnny countries (in¬ 
cluding developed countries) which 
ire-eelecti women into Arts and Hu- 
nwnitics awsy from sdentifio and tedi- 
nologiGal eubfecti. 

An ILO report, pointed out thet in 
moft developing oourttries few girls 
are enrolled in technical and vocatio¬ 
nal aduentiaa (thoee. who are enrol¬ 
led learn lewirtg, dteanmaUng, honie- 
crifta, ehild-eirc and embioldeiy) and 
few girls are to be found in vocational 
training outside die school system, 
‘nhere ig sometinnes a failtrre to dis- 
tingirish dearly ba twee u borne econo¬ 
mics and vocational training outside 
the tohool system ... although meaiittei 
are now being telnn to bring girls into 
agrieohuril schools, collegta and into 
extension work end sarvicee. Some 
govermnanti (eg. Egypt. Ldranon, 
Chile), are making cpedal afibits to 
etMourage the training of girls for scene 
modem occnpetiaiis such ss Isdioratoiy 
technidtiia slid industrial deslgnan errd 
to sncDunge dielr suhsequai^ employ 
ment”.>s' 


The principle is generally conceded 
that women and men should have tbe 
right an iha same termt to receive 
education and tniiring for U^y quali¬ 
fied fobs anH abould enfoy equality of 
opportunity and treatmeht for cireer 
advancement. However, intferaational 
data (scanty tbnngh it Is) indkatea that 
with the exception of tmne of the 
Eastern European countries and tbe 
USSR the proportion of women In moat 
countries In ‘‘scientific professions’tt is 
particiiltrly low.** On the wbole, wo¬ 
men are employed in r esn eith mtbnr 
than in production and enmagement, 
in specialist snd advisory posts rather 
than in positions of authority and in 
the public rather than the private 
Mctor, 

Outaidc the fonnal Kfaoollug system 
and in the agricultural extensian pro- 
grammea, profecta and training sebe- 
mea, the inequalities of ecceis of wo¬ 
men to learning cnnUmie. On this 
point, the existing Information is un¬ 
equivocal. “In nearly all conotrics. 
agricultural training at low, middle and 
high levels is given to men only. This 
of course producee exdusively male 
instructon — instructors who, in turn, 
address themselves to tbe male fsrmers. 
overknldag end disregarding women, 
even in cases where the wives, daugh¬ 
ters and hind female labour an doing 
the work".** The reasoni for thla neg¬ 
lect seem to Ue in attitudet and beliefs 
that ogricultora with female labour is 
hatkward and that female labour should 
if possible be replaced by male labour 
when agriculture is ''modernised'’. In 
Africa, where women account for i 
large share of the labour force in agri- 
cultun. tha failure to taac^ modeni 
farming methods to voeana tetahs in 
adverse s l ec ti on agncuitunl ptodu^ 
tivity and rural incomes- 


lapact ot TcchMliglcak CkMis 
M WaMw^ Eapl^Mat 

More recently since the choice cf 
technologies’* in devebplng countries 
beceine a subject of daliete, a few 
itudlcs particularly in Africa hnvi 
focused their attuttion en ratal acti¬ 
vities of women and thdr rdationahip 
to basic technologies.** The eondusiont 
of these studies concern three bisic 
issues: (i) tbe mtroduetion of medu.^ 
nlsetion in agriculture end its impact 
on women's work; (ii) the nhcqusl 
division of labour be t we en men and 
women; and (iii) tbe deairability of 
introducing basic technologies to im¬ 
prove tbe condhioos of work and Rfe 
of women. 

MxCHANlSATaM » ACBIOULTUaB 

Several papers’* from devdofting 
countries have pointed out that madm- 
nisatioo in agrleultme is seen mainly 
in men’s work, wfalk women's work in 
both on and off the farm (inchuHag 
houaebdd tado) hat lemalnad pstdo 
minantly manual. The line of reason¬ 
ing here is based on the feet that 
certain tachnoioglcal dioiccs are not 
only labour ipccifie in that they might 
use or dispense with units of labour, 
but that they iverc female labour sprei- 
fie in that they abeoib male labour and 
at the same time disemploy female 
labour. 

This gcneralisatian appears to apply 
to multiple agricidtural tasks (such ea 
weeding, harvestmg and cairying ope¬ 
rations), food i»ocessing° and a widt 
range of construction activities. For 
example, women's lobe and incomes 
from home-brewed tiaditioaal beer in 
some African countries are threatened 
by tbe introduction of laigc-eeale 
breweries and in Indonesia. foRowing 
the introduction of rice mills in Java, 
12 million Hork-hours of women were 
lost, depriving women of thdr only 
source of income. Siroilady, in a 
study** in Jammu and Kashmir (India) 
it was shosvn that with the intruduc- 
tion of machines to spin yarn, tbe 
livelihood of 20.000 womro was seri¬ 
ously affected. 

IhsisioN or LABOin 

While the relationships of women to 
production and distrihution in the 
traditional sectors renuin significant 
and relevant, they seem to have no or 
limited access to tedmological inputs 
at all levels. Thui the output of their 
productive labour hm eltfacr remained 
corutaut or hw decreased in con tra it 
to that of men who beet acoeet W 



S«tipte 9,Jifm 

faeum of BtadnottoK TIm dinet NMlt 
of thif uDomal tecM bitwM* nta 
and woric i^iut'tf 

womon ~*’'Sti p ttdttil»t>y 'liictMilii is 
vtilouf agrlcultiinl uda witlioiit givliig 
tb«B any oontiol on thair ontpuL What 
emergoi ffom this dtnation in many 
countries la that women woih longer 
hours In ahnoet aU rural, activities with 
the aid of onijr their muscle power. 
Table 2 iBuvidcs a breakdown of acti¬ 
vity between men and wnmcn in per¬ 
centage of total wask-honra- 
The unequal division of the harden 
of daily work anpears to be a. common 
feature not only of the African conti¬ 
nent bat alto of Asia and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. For example, a comparative study 
of Nepal and IndonesU (Ifl72-ia73)> 
points to the same cuncluaion. The 
dally workload of rural papulation by 
age and tax shows consistently that in 
rural areas of both countries women 
work kngar hours (the differentlalt 
vary from 6 to 16 additional hours) 
than men in all age groups. In many 
sodeiias. age over youth and male 
over fep^ ’ predomiiuite in taldng 
deciiioiu on 'diitrlbutloa "of work. Ir- 
reepeetlve of the mode of production 
in eny eocie^. u^t appears to bs a 
general futurc ci devdpping oomi- 
triea is that uneiiual ^viakm of labour 
on the fehm ia' further reinforced by 
uiien iial dtviaian of labow inside the 
housebold.^ 

Baste TncBNOLOOiB” 

After devoting attention to the 
energy oomumlag and frequently ondat- 
ptoductive work of wosnen In pro^- 
•ing and ptoctaslirg itaple foodo, hoeing 
end weeding, in providing fuel and 
water, a large number of atodie^ have 
come forward to piopaia tachnological 
aolutioni. It haa been suggaated that 
there tie cmuldetaUc advantagei in 
selectinf end maintaining airaplor de- 
viott and equipment for the uit of 
rural women. Several new took and 
devices have been mbmtely examined 
and teeted and these indude fbin- 
walled cement tanka, aingiU hmd- 
pmpt, .imid-brick stoves and simply 
better containers for food. Further¬ 
more, bameitlng of solar energy, wind 
power, biogas rather than itanmaicial 
tources of energy bad been conaideted 
more daairaUe in tht rural anas of 
devekqung countries. 

The esKnee of this aequenee of 
thought is that nual women haive been 
simply by p e s ae d by the whole precast' 
of induatrlaliiatioa of which modem 
and impoitad tedutateglaa art an im¬ 
portant part. It hai been tigntd that 
tht intioductlqii of batio naada tadhno- 


■ ^‘■'■g 

the ptpdufla 

produced by lavaeted taohnologiat, 
raitea Inoomta of Ae raifl womta, 
thair productivity of-the few ut cei am-' 
ptoyod'and ainmltaaeoualy increases the 
quantity of raaoorcas at thair disposal. 
By t/iapting the tohitiasi lavDhriag the 
uM of hoilc tadhiologict, it hat bean 
stated that ratal, wanes wUl not only 
increase their productive capacity but 
could be helped to help themaelvea to 
produce goo^ and services for mini¬ 
mum needs.** 

OccupATioNAt. DamBunoM anwm 
Mkn jum Wombs 

Turning to the modem sector the 
profile of. woqira workxn does not 
change fundmuemaily. There too, die 
introduction of mechanisation has pro¬ 
duced ■omewhat eimUar reaulti. Studies 
and reports written a decade ago and 
and those ptdrliabad racendy point to 
the same direcdoo. That ttidmological 
progress haa the ^nel effect of widen¬ 
ing womsh’a emgiloyiiMnt oppo r tunities 
and at the same, time pushing them 
into lore ddBed and. len machanliad 
occnpatlona Tbia was recognised by 
the ILO Panel of Oonaultanta on the 
Problem of Wpmen Woiken u early 
os liast.**. The Pimel nodetllned the 
positive .'fegturce of teduiological deve- 
lopmats whkA reduced the idiyaicel 
effort'in a grret .many job*, but also 
noted that wbarever empfoyment op- 
portniUtlss for all wonters ware in 
abort supply, womso workeit wen 
more likely to suffer the idvcne con¬ 
sequences m tK* t ransiUonti period. 

In 1967 when, at the request of the 
UN Commission on die Status of Wo¬ 
men, the ILO undertook a pmUnttnaty 
survey to analyse the Inqiact of seienti- 
Bc and tedmological progress on the 
employment and ooudltiona of work of 
women in selected, Induxtrlea, the con- 
dutiotu were again similar. The ans- 
lyiit of varioui iuthubtes such ai metal 
trades, textliaa, dotbing, leather and 
footwear, food and drink and printing 
and alUed tndoa indicalad that than 
Is a oonaUtent pettem in the employ¬ 
ment of women. A oommoa thread 
runi through each of the Industriet 
and that concerned die in^oduetion of 
new machintiy or e q ui p m en t. It tended 
to diapUce wetnan workers frem pre¬ 
viously held fobs to low prodnedvity 
and low wage occopationa. To take 
on example from the textile iQdnrtry 
which is a very large empfoyer of 
women in many eountrieo, an ILO 
report found that when a new ma- 
chlDa la Instafled, tire tantlaiiey cm the 
whole was to “ std ist ttute male workers 
for women w e s ka ta «qd tp kssp woman 


vaadgaden conStna tUi vtaw.**. 


■nefa as tlactronlea, also. a large 
pipyev of woman in^ aevMl oqhaB 
ihduding' h/oirway and 
dynamfoi ci, 

ally displace wonMD into Iqwig 
ocenpetions. 


Baaed on comparadve uisdysia 
many countii^ on 1^(6. ei|p))oymg|lt 
women In postal and talae oa iDt u n||cati 
scrvicea, on ILO. ronet itatai t 
latie n a l lsat ion measuree mada poosi 


by the intrednctloy of new tsdmi 
equipment often enbdl the abolidan 


temgioiiaiy. or.po^ttima poglf Autoc 
tion Hi triaro mmu neetlonn does aw 
wiA operatm’ fobs; ' conqmtan 
minate lunch clerical or book-fceepi 
wroifc. “Such pofta ore fraquandy 
copied by women, it is die fem 
staff who are the moat affected by : 
adoption of new tadmiquas.. .”.** 
Whlla theta does not exist any . 
pirical evidence on meanulag t^ i 
tiial teelmologlcal gup hetwaan m 
and wDtntn's fobi, it appeaa tl 
through various stagaa of the ind 
duotion cd advancad or sapfalttkat 
tachaoiogy, die wage diffeiendal (b 
ween men and women) also ptopi 
Uouattly widens. Varions raasom ha 
been pat forward for this ^wnomenc 
Women woikea are generally 1‘ 
sUDed than men. or to pnt it anott 
way thair skill qualiffcsthnii iiu low 
than man, from wliidi it is oonohid 


that women are not riila to carry « 
highly complex 'and tachnicel tasks, 
a reply to a UN qneetlomiaiia,** it w 
•ug^etad that womep on not in 
poritioD to take up work in tire hew 
Indnatriae 'liivolvlng diangas in sclaa 
and taclinology, ai they an not as ; 
physically arid payohnlnglcally aqnl 
ped for ludi work ... mainly beeon 
of the lack of faeflidat for aetonlll 


training ^and tesearob. But bdflg . 
prfved of such additional technologic 
knowledge squally raauha in widanb 
the skill and wage gap betwe e n an 
and wuman’'. 


IV* 

nitagbta^., 

Thray le^ of iqqUema hovu faai 
a]hide4 to aboive. nja(^ refe^g^.h 
ba^ ma^. tq .tty nn^nd acoaye i 
woc^ to dw foii^ emicatkm at 
training,, a«if^(ally in aeientl^ at 
tachill^ ddlls ta.dw. modem tmjtc 
nlnfmced by thy. ojq|iniyifi to 
pprytn tvomya in, ayyfyn^ OT l. Ii||fa0e 
pregrammey,,' peiieott.. M 
scfaaraan Saebd^, aenna avidaaeb' re 



fiUB -A* 

doad'wdvWM «{ nvd w w ni ii. «ip*- 
ddy In food Pfod n ot i an wUaii fodl> 
cam font weam wa t tn te inuiafB' 
dio rataWmoo ooononay (widi tx wbli- 
) out aidlb) with tadUtonar todinbiani 
(naw MdioolaDr fa n gu an ay aid in g 
man'i woAf. Finally, it baa bM Aown 
fioD aaanngJaa of Hme induittiaa — 
modem and tiadiaonal — that die ia- 
tiodnctlon of new techniqnaa, in a 
ahlfting occmiBtiOBal blenichy, coad- 
nuei to diqplBce women in 1^ ddil, 
low piodiictivity joba, Tbii proceai 
daprivaa tbam of die oppo rUm i a ea of 
upgrading *l^**i^ Jrilly aw,i acitnitina 
tedmologioal knowdiow. the moct 
ajgmfieant featare that omergai from 
tbe ebgwe dlicnwion it the pro61e ci 
meqnallty of women woihen in rela- 
dan to technical training, inputi and 
know-how. 

Technology playi a dadelve role in 
tbe proceu of develoiiment DUcoiflon 
of technol o gy ‘itauek' at tbe interna¬ 
tional levd baa been a tubfect of 
contmveny** and then an different 
appraachca and aoludoni. At the natio¬ 
nal level, the mafortty of developing 
oonnlTles contfame to main ‘tedmologl- 
cal ehoicea' and take decUona which 
affect aedsnaly their Internal dlviaion 
of Idxmr (paitionlady tdadonahbM of 
produotion between malea and fomalei). 
Thera doea not leem to be a balanced 
approach between the tranifer fmm 
abroad and tbe devefopmeat of natio¬ 
nal “technological capablllBei"** to 
take national decUont In the nadonal 
itttereat. There an ‘external and Intei^ 
nal cooftrainta' on the transfer, chedee 
and ntillaalicwi of technologtea. 

Tnrnfcig to tbe ‘national intereit', 
then appear to be other conatrainti 
vdiich may be called Tntamallacd' 
which ihty a decialve role in tbe exiit- 
Ing dlviaion of labour within an econo¬ 
my and within the houaehold. Theie 
are directly and Indlrecdy related to 
modea of prodnctlaii, ‘modeU’ of la- 
dnatrlaliiaaon, and land temira ayi- 
tems. These ^hetodes’ — complex 
package of economic, and ioclal foeton 
— teem to create and p erp et u ate 
‘techncdogical. dep e nd e nce * of women 
. in relation to mlentlfic initiattve, Bo- 
anca, tedweloglcal control and ddll. 
Since ‘dependence* canaot ba eaaily 
qua nUfl ad, it mpy be aaggwted that 
tbe Indliaot cost of wemen’a doand- 
enot in, tedinalagy. oonld be heavy in 
ttema ‘vatatiUmt cx ‘untipiicd' hn- 
mea iggo u i o ei to the economy and 
aoelety as a whole end may w^ ad- 
veiasiy ofM prodoothrity tii emplay- 
nNak'-.The earaent pcthlama in .pro- 
«eMti dt devekpment may Imve soma 


dIeeet 'Tabtian to the diet blade- 

<(nate attenbon has been .paU to tfaa 

rolb of wPtteo in tedi n t te fy. 

N«ta 

1 The maaeos for llfo netfeot an 
too oomplax to anafoee ben. But 
it may have acme e oim a ra io n with 
tbe genetd bias of Ae anclal ictai- 
tist oo nd^eoti lefotbig to women. 
-For exanvle, in a noeot mietiag 
to condder women and t eoh n oln gy 
ai a nihlect of maairli, tba foDow- 
Ing view was expftaeadi “Ai an 
UNCTAD or im lasaa, it it fort e 
non-eliBtsr. Better to laave it to 
die Wotld Council of Omrcliea. 
whole terau of refotanee is mote in 
line with tbla kind of WDrfc.“ 

2 UN, ‘Tkedantion on the Bttabllah- 
ment of the New Intemitionl Eco- 
nomio Older and Prograrmne oi 
Actkm", General Atswnbfo Bnoln- 
Uona 3201 (S-VI)-aaid 3m (S-VI), 
May 1074. 

3 UN, ‘‘Declaration of Mexlcn on tbe 
Eqoality of Women and dsair Oon- 
tribUtion to DevefopBant and 
Peaoe* (Jtme 19-July 2, 10/S) E/ 
Conforeiice/66/34. 

4 ILO, Tripartite Worid Confotence 
on Enployment Inocae Diftiibn- 
tkm and Soda] Fiognaa and the 
International DivWon of Labonr, 
‘^imdoameni Growth and Baiic 
Needt", Geneva, 1976. 

5 Thera are several deffnltiona of 
basic needi and equally a aamher 
of approeefaa to bask n ead t 
atrate^ea. Suffice It here to say 
that the "aatiafaCtion «f bask 
needt'' if one of die bosk aima ol 
development. 

6 The astumptiona ant (1) iaboar 
force: 1,050 million males and 650 
million remalet, out of wbidi (11) 
420 million females are of weridag 
age and actually wodc, bat their 
icdviaes are not in dm nanhet and 
tfaerefore not Inciuded in tbe 
labour force; (iii) male labour foroe 
work SO boins pee week ef which 
five are noo-maikst aotfviUm and 
(iv) female labour fone woA 70 
boon a wedc of vdilcb 25 are in 
nonmarket activitiai; and women 
not in tbe maikst also work for 
the same number of hours (7Q). 

7 The current teimiaDlacy in leeial 
adencet related to wotk relecta 
different oonoqia of nallty. Fhr 
thii reaeon, here the expramion 
‘Voik-houiv radkr than maa- 
boun is emidoyed. 

8 The total mn nba r of giiis in 
acheola of davekmtag conntrim has 
IncreaMd in sbsdute manbers dar¬ 
ing the last decideu. Sm, for 
exsinplt, UNESCO, ‘“Wome n Edn- 
catkm. Equality', The UNESCO 
From, Faifi, im. 

6 The main reasons for dm hi^mr 
drop-out rate of giilt mpeor to be 
ecorannio neoeoity and social pro- 
fsrtncs of boys. 

10 ILO, 'Equality of .Qppcrtanlty end 
Treatment ett WemsD Woraert', 
flOtb Session, Geaevs. 1978, Beport 
Vn and BCOSQCk "Acoim of 
Women to Education’’, Rssolatkn 


11 


12 


13 


14 

15 


16 


17 

18 
19 


20 


21 


22 


1327 (XUV), May 8L tOOt. 

The ILO tqwrt dsllwsi “ ^ o f m 
sianal woehta' ii prhnortt y in- 
dudiiig idtntistt , englivwss, blih- 
er level tednddins and measgs- 
rial staff, 'CoDvcndtaim of Mnci- 
plet and Good Ihadkes rsfotiag 
to the Cendltloni of Wadi amd 
Emptoyment of rrnfsmIniMl Wor¬ 
kers , Geneva, November 1977. 

In 1976, 40 per cent of all a cisnd- 
fic icmaich woiken in toe USSB 
wen women. A rscent taUaata 
in die United States that 

only 10 per cent of women on in 
scientific pro f e mi oa u . For com- 
pantive anidysis, lee C F Schilling 
and M K Hunt, “Women hi 
Science and Technd^: US/ 
USSR Oampariaons'. The Bound 
Paper Series, Santa Moiri^ June 
1974. 

UNDP (E Boeernp and C LIBen- 
crantx). Integration of Woenea in 
Devalopment: 'Bfiiy, When, Ehlw', 
May 167S. Scvoal apiciitoictl 
tnking achemei incfaimng Bote- 
wana and Liberia, an diierted to- 
vatdt training males. FAO, 
'Planning Farffly BaaouioSs Coe 
Rural Devdopemnt', Nutritfon In¬ 
formation Documsnt Seiks, Baoae, 
1972, No 4. 

For a very good oamamry, ass 
Hans Shmer, 'Teehnotoglet for 
Basle Ni^“. an ILO (WEF> atndy, 
Geneva, 1977. 

For ilmplcr doAiltiant and a 
summary of rural develcmiimat 
vocabulary, see ) McDowell and 
V Hazxard. “Village Tcchnok|y 
and Women’t Wow in Eaateis 
Africa', Asrignment CMkkssi, 
UNICEF. October/December 1976, 
No sa 

Gelia Caitillo, “The Changing Bok 
of Woman in Ru^ Sodeties; A 
Sumsaary of Trends and laaots', 
Senrfnor Report, the Agricnitnral 
Deveiopment Council, Fdmmy 
1977, No 12. 

For more factuel InfonnatioiL one 
ILO Tecliiiologlat for Bnral 
Women", Women at Week, 3/1977. 
Oevald Jain, 'Are Women a Sepa¬ 
rate Issue?', FopuU, Joarnal of the 
UNFPA, 1978, VW 5, No L 
lUd, p 3. It has luggeated 
that hitfiar doily sseddoad of 
women could be a cansal footor 
in the dedine life expaotanogr. 
In Zmbia toe average noma m 
daily work wert estimated to be 
16 of wemen competed to 10 of 
men, while in Latin Amarko, it 
wee found that the wife of aa 
agricultural tenant srciki 14 to 16 
bmrs compared to 8 to 10 boon 
of men. 

For these reasons, these economics 
have been sosnettmes etllad Tmt- 
riarcfaal”. 

More recentw, “edequate tecbnolo- 
gkt" and *T>uic needs techaoio- 
gies' are becomlDg more current 
as expressions. 

On this question tbe ILO has for¬ 
mulated a rem a tch proiM wbkh 
examines various sveots ef ttk 
issue, see “A H eie et ch Mole «n 
Technology and Run] WtoMh* i 



C«aevi. April Ur^ Sw^ is parti- 
cular, XLO, “Aspnpdato Tw h ap 
logtar for Empwviiiimt Ca nwitton 
in the Fbod PiniuMhn and Drinfa 
InduiMet*’, World E in loy ni wt 
P ro gr a mme li aaaaro h i Ganora, 
SqiUfflbar 1677 (mimao}; G 
PMmon and D Jacboii, ‘‘VUlafa 
TechnqloiBr for Bural Dartiop- 
menr, uUmatiotA lAliotr IH- 
titw, FCibtuaiy 1975> Vol IQ, 
No 2. Ain, ‘*Tlia PoUticB IM 
Problema of Appitgiilata Puum^’, 
World Environmeat Day, Hie Es- 
vlrooment LUlron Centre, London, 
jane >, 1878, and 1 Ahmed, ‘‘Bunl 
Women and Tadmdlodei*, Women 
or Work. 3/187a 

23 Eliabeth (yXelly, “Apmopilate 
Technology for Women’’, uteriop- 
mmt Forum, June 187& 

24 Cited In EOOSOC, Commiwton ^ 
the Statni of Women, 'EcoiKanic 
Bi^ta and Opportonitiei for 
Women*, report by the ILO, 
December 6 , 1667 (E/CN 6/5001 


ILO Report, op at, pp 10 and IS: 
and ILO ^The Efeoti of SMictarai 
and Tadmologlcal Changn on 
Industiy’’, Elgra S ee et o n , Geneva, 
1868, Cmru Report and Train¬ 


ing Requiiemente in dm Taatde 
loduatry in the Light of Oiangm 
in the Oteupatiaaal Stmetma, 
Tenth Seadon, Geneva, 18178. 
Efecti of Teohnologiaal Changai 
on Condltlona of Work and bo- 
plmment in Poetal and Telaomn- 
immcation Servicea, Joint Meeting 


''‘-on Onndldena 'gf Woidc and San 
ploymana in Baetal and TMaonaa- 
m in UoaQoo Saivioaa. Gond^ 1677. 

26 The ILO IndaaMal Committea on 
TextRee hae pnbRAad a aatlaa of 
repoeti and atuSai dealing with 
varioui amactaof aamkymtot and 
cooditlona of Work. 

27 ILO, Report on SmploynMnt in 
PoiM and Talcctnnmanlcatiooa 
Servioer, m eit, p SS. Alto rnoit 
by the US DepiBtmant of Labour 
auggoeti that rndi the over-aU ex- 
panaloh of con gm t a riarilon one 
larp g roup of wonren clerical 
worketi, teiephoae opeiataa had 
been greatly alF^ed by ^ Inotal- 
lation of direct dialling... in fae- 
toriea medianiaation hat oanaed 
virtual elimination of lome of the 
uaddQed 'mamml foba performed 
by women. Women’a Bn ro a n , 
Wage and Labmir Standard! Ad- 
ndnutration, “Antommion orrd 
Women Wotken*, Wosblngtoa, 
187a 

28 Queatlonnaire aent otrt in accor- 
dance widi Reoohitlon 1328, 
EOOSOC, “Repercuaaiou! of Scien¬ 
tific and Tedmcdoglcal pro gre w on 
the Statue of Women Workari', 
May 31. 1968. 

29 ILO, *Einployment, Gtoudh and 
Bade Neadi , op dt, pp 141-142. 

•SO UNCTAD (V). ■T’ranafer of Tech¬ 
nology’ (Item 12 — main pdicy 
iatu^ NalidU, May 1878, 


Concept of Unequal Exchange in 
International Trade 
Beplj 


lUueMt Sam 


I PEEL honoured diat my book hai 
attracted the attention of Arun Boee, 
Of die five aectkma in Anm Bok’i 
noiet, the fint four (exc^ Ae la.rt 
paragraph of aectlon IV) are intended 
to prove that I ‘aaaumed’ p, w , 

and X; Y r* 1:L wUih carmot iie 
ihnaltaneouily aatlified, and hence 
*Saa’t demonatratlon of ‘unequal ex- 
dionge of labour’ betwe en countrlei 
within a rerfme of balanced trade,... 
ia a faihm*. Let me ay It abaohrtely 
clearly that I did not oaatime p^ = p^ 
onrl X: Y ai i;l; j only rhoa the 
unita nreh ' that p^. then it 

frdlowa that X:Yal;l undar bdagead 
trade. I dioee Ae unitg that wny only 
to timpli& the analyiii; 1 thought Aat 
would better undarttanding. But 
' it appeora that I hove mided up in get¬ 
ting Boae confuted. The fenR ia per- 


hapa mine. At any rote, let me ehow 
thet my condutioa la not at ell effec¬ 
ted by the choice of uniti. I ihall uxe 
Boh’i notatiom. Balanced trad* means: 

X’P.-Yp, ... ( 1 ) 

Besidet, we have:. 

. _ ^Jb-aiakw_„,(2b) 

" Hh+AnXl+U ^ 
ft foOowf from ( 1 ), ( 8 a) and ( 2 b) that: 

bXw _ * 

Ifbiini r, = ^ 

... (3) 

i-.tia-b A«)(t+« ^ ' 

Sfaroe itisl by ainanptien (thb it In¬ 
deed **' Mfmnption udilch Boae does 
not eqniiioB (3) hmidiea that: 

(b-Ab)Y 
1 -a^r) >l-<a+A«X»+i) 


' Kvid^-’LHS bi 
ecAat at Ae uxpeat X of 
imdar l afarenea , and the RBS. ia 'Aa 
total labomroontant of its Y, 

under bolanood trade. InaqoaRty (4) ia 
the proof of nrmqnal exchange, w^out 
a w^ hem Ae ontbor, about the 
choice of nnili. 

Vfhot I actually an u wed wai thait 
mdi a trivial matter would be eoaily 
undentood by the reader. If the pobit 
waa not clear in Ae book, the error ia 
mine. 

Ibe Itat potigriph of Boee’t aectlon 
IV ia InteieiUn fc but I un afraid it 
icada like a Bengali aoyiiv: sido-r pimfi 
budho-r ghorde (fredy tranalated into 
EngUth as ’mlgplaced metaphorT. It baa 
to do svlA the celebtated 'o9ninodlty 
retidue' whiA in &ct I diacomed on 
p S3 of bode.* Bose dainu Aot *in 
that caie, It svill be impoaaible to ’re¬ 
duce’ the unit piioe of commodltiea' to 
Ae mm of direct pfats IndiTect labour, 
svlthout leaving ,a cenanodity residue*. 

I heve already diicnised the matter tn 
Ae book; but if Bose h not con vin ce d 
rdxnrt it kt me quote wbat Srafta baa 
to lay on Ais : 

How far the reduction need he 
pushed in order to obtain a given 
degree of mpproximation depends on 
the level of the rate of profits; the 
nearer the latter is to iti maximum, 
the further rnuit the reilnction be 
carried. Besides the labour teniu 
there will always be a 'commodity 
leadduo’ coniisting of minute Actions 
of every beilc product; but it It 
always possible, by earning Ac re¬ 
duction sufficiently for, ttkvrender Ae 
residue so small as to ha^ at aUy 
prefixed rite of profits Aoit of R 
[the maximum possible rate of pro¬ 
fits, that is, wfasn svoge rste is isto], 
negligible efeot of price. It It only at 
r w R Aat the nsidne becomes all- 
impottant as At sola detenrdnant of 
the price of the tirohict.a 

I’fease note that in my presentatiaa of 
the concept of unequd mohaiige, 
f ^ B; in fact, wages ate positive, and 
r is far short of R. So the price ctm be 
detetiaiiied fairly accuratAt, the com- 
modUty retidue notwithstanding. 

S is not dear what Boae meant by: 
*^'i demonstration of ’unequal ec- 
cbonga of labour’ ... [la] ...| incapobia 
of being generaUaed*. The laK para¬ 
graph of .aecUon-IV raggesia tiiat pei- 
hopi be hat in mind 4 Inultl-edoaiiodlty . 
economy, where eccorAng to hfan Ae 
co m mo di ty lealdne appeon ihiae "taoM, 
If not all, eornmndWts will have.te be 
produced by' other ootomoditiM. jlhii • 
labom'. In an rs^eotor ecsmaony, prfcM 
are eorr yol ed aa fdlows : . 

p w bw, II (1 
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where p is a vector of prion, b a vec¬ 
tor of lebourdapiit oo-eCdents, I an 
identitjr matrix, A Ae weU-known Leon- 
tlef technology matrix, and w and r are 
scalars repre senti ng srages and profit 
rate respectively, TUa equation (5) is 
equation (48) in my book, p 58. Mces 
in (5) have a solutitm provided die 
tedmology ntetrlx A satisfies oeitain 

■tandard condltians.* 1 hope Ait satis¬ 
fies Bose. 

Bote -makes a reference to Marx’s 
M irswents on Smfih in hit **Ibeorles of 
Sutpbie-Value’’, part I, pp 128-38. 

Ihete Ae proUsm is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent The issue is; 'eho pays for the 
[■art the value contained in the pso- 
3uct ediiA fbnns the constant endfsT 
(ibii, p ])13). Thia is a ptoUsm'of 
resfisdfioit, in Ae Marxiaii sums, 

Ihtou^ioot ihit disouehm Marx ai- 
ntsMa that price la t^ntl to valnt CMd, 
p 1^ and- .yalws ^detendqale 


quantity in Marx, irrespeuUve of com¬ 
modity reildne. Maix'i own anasvn to 
the above qnestion is rimple; in the 
event of simjde reproduction the con¬ 
dition is given by ; 

c, = V, -I- s, ^ 

where c, r, and s are constant capEal, 
variable capUal, and junAa value, te- 
speoUvely, and the sabseripts refer to 
depertnientaS Fbt expanded reproduc- 
tkm, the oonditlQn is a little mote com¬ 
plicated. 

The lost section of his note, Bote '• 
not cootent wlA the d eda ritlnti Aat 
"Sau’s attemiK (o concqitaaliae *Daaquel 
exchange’ in internatianal tade ii e 
Uhtie”; he ptooeedt farther in an at. 
tempt to bmy die concept of uiwqsud 
<nw *« ug« for trvK wiA statemsnti 
Is UgUy unlikely th^ any fnrlhet 
a tte mp t trill be tacosstfaT. li re. 
qnaSim aaMn to see eqqa||{Mi {4) Aove. 
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Unbousl Excbaim Df Rmuno 

To clartfy Ae concept of imegnel es- 
change further let me go back to the 
Aeory of comparetive advantage for- 
mnlated by David Ricardo in a mUu 
chapter (A VII) of his book ’Tbe FHn- 
dfdei of Political Economy and Toxa- 
Uon” (1817), wfalA it the fbimdatian 
of the modem neo-classical theory of 
bade. Pleue note that Bote nukes no 
reference to Ricardo. We ere gning to 
taka np the famoos Ricardian example 
of England and Poitogal prod ucin g 
svlne and doth, only to clarify Ae con¬ 
ceit of uaesinal exchange and inridsitt- 
aUy, to show Aet them Ig Ae poeri- 
biUty of unequal axebonge in the Ricar¬ 
dian system alsok and that cop Ua U m 
IS pmw to notqoal txAengs. 

In Ae clesilcal ec c t i o mi cs of Ricardo 
Ae value of a commodity is deternriiied 
by the . quantity of labour whkh is 
necessary for its production. Not only 
Ae.lab^ that it aivUed fanmedlate^ 
but alto the labour whkh is bestosswd 
on the im^esiienta, tools end ladUUigi 
wiA whkh inA lehoin Is assisted, ate 
InAided in the accounting. BeneaA Ae 
surkce ^wnomenon of exchange of 
commodities what essentially takes place 
is a transaction of equivalent amovoits 
of labour. The jaeiimco of fixed c^pital 
and tbe rate of profit on it c om p Hret es 
Ae picture a bit, hut Ricardo teusho 
it aside as a matter of secondary A- 
portance. In the Ri car dian perception 
of a capitalist economy, not engaged in 
intanutlatial trade, there is therefore 
no scope far unequal aAauge of com¬ 
modities teckosted at Aeir labour con¬ 
tent; it is all equal exAange, m equiva¬ 
lent exchange, wiAln Ae economy. 

When it cornea to tsade between two 
coontrics. Ricardo has a dlfcient sMqr 
to tell. Portugal and Enjdand in hb 
example can produce wine and cloA 
wiA different quantities of bhour as 
shown below. 

Labour requirement per unit of out¬ 
put: 

Wine Cloth 

Portugal 80 90 

Engl^ 120 100 

Obvtenily Portugal has absolute advan¬ 
tage in wine os well as in AiA, while 
Kn ginnd suffhis from absolute disad- 
vonfaga in both. Yet trade would take 
plaei b etwee n Ann, and boA of them 
urould benefit from It. In Ac absmee 
of IntesnatiODal trade. In England 100 
onila df wine will be sold for 180 unita 
of.cioA, for these two bundlee gf eom- 


I 
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f 
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mocUtitt litvt jfmj^'iiiibaat ffr*trt , 
nndy, l£iOOO bn£ ■^ittltt; wfaen- 
M iB FortngaL di* nt* of ' 
wonld be: 90 wine =: 88M doth. 
Tbcn then ii no onsiiual exch e o g e in 
temu of labour eeabodied in conmo- 
ditlM either within ic»igl«twl, or within 
POrtngal. 

Evidently cloth ii cheaper in terms 
of wine In England dian in Rirtugal, 
and by the same tofaen wine la rhrepar 
in Portugal. The two countriei there- 
fbro wonld fiod it mutually advanta¬ 
geous to Jiwciaiiie, Enf^and in doth 
and Portugal in wine. Iben they would 
exdiangB the peodneta amraig them- 
advea. And the rate uf exchange would 


of Bicardoa eawg^'^pf. ^spigainMve 
advantage. Fig Lfinaliiili dw peodno- 
tion data of IMlqgl aid ir»gt«~l aa 
given by Ricardo. A B ia the tzanafor- 
matSon enrve for PottUgal and C D ia 
that for En^and. H it the ao-celled 
Ricardo point. whid> ihowa how much 
cloth win be ptodnoed in England and 
how much wine In FortugaL According 
to the conve ntion a l Uittainie, ‘Trioen 
at tndi have nort>t«»g to do with dw 
praUem, allbou^ — Him Voltairea Cod 
— it may be deairable to invent them 
if they do not extat”. But we believe 
piicea have hnpoitant contaquences in 
thif context. It is known diet the slope 
of the competitive price line would be 


H.-' 


'in removing- u Baai t i f eBc^augfe 'ft U 
ccetcerned widi pnAt nnl^. ' ' ' , 
Generally wages an lower in dw 
underdeveloped conntty, litgwrimv ttp - 
ndiate hetemge n eoua, and ^ piodno- 
tlon pro eam nqnirat mateilal fnait an 
well ea direct labonr., iMfle the 
Rkaidian erentple abetraola from thate 
complicattana, the modal we have deve¬ 
loped above ia fuUy oafMble of gnoom- 
tnralaHng them. 


1 Amn Bose, *C(mcept of Unequal 
Exdiange in Intematlnnri IVade’*, 
EPW, July 81. 1979. 


be anywhere between 88AB end ISO 
onita of clodi for 100 unite of wine. 

For dm moment should It he assumed 
that labour Is homogeneoua acrott the 
two countries (this aaanmpfa'on is not 
necessary In Ricardo’s dieory of oom- 
pareiive advantage], with En^and pro- 
dudiig doth and Portugal wine, 100 
uniti of wine are equivalent to only 80 
unhi of (doth, in terma of the Uxnir 
embodied In them. But In this Ricar¬ 
dian example the telattve price will 
never be leas than 88.80 nnits of doth 
for 100 unlti of wine, which Is a clear 
case of unequal exdiange to the detri¬ 
ment of Euf^and. Here equal exchange, 
or equivalent exdiange, is not possible 
in eqniUbiinm because by constniction 
Rn gtand has absolute disadvantage in 
both commodidea. 

If the tedinical co-effidenti are 
lU^tly changed to give EngUnd abso¬ 
lute end comparative advantage In cloth, 
keeping abadute advantage in win^ for 
Portugal, we find the Ricardian theory 
generates unequal exchange, but allows 
the possibility of equal exchange. Sup- 
ppie the alternative set of production 
data are aa follows : 

Labour requirement per unit of out¬ 


■ntermedlare between those of AB and 
CO. But we have seen above that the 
rate of equal exchange will nut fall 
within that range; this fact is demon¬ 
strated in Pig 2.1. That is to aay, on- 
equal exchange it intuUMe In Mt 
can. 

It may be recalled that we ali^idy 
changed Ricardo’s figntes so as to give 
En^and afaaoluta and comparative ad¬ 
vantage in doth. The modified Bkado 
example is presented in F|g 1.2, and 
the assodaterl price lines in Fig 2.2. 
The equal exchange is feasible us a le- 
slut of oomparative equllibrlism, since 
the line of equal txchange X W falls In 
between X Y and X Z in Fig 2.8; but 
it it only one of many other pomibili- 
lies. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
Ricardo's example and its modified ver¬ 
sion it that even if labour la homogene¬ 
ous accoas countries and wage* an the 
same, unequal aschange Is inevitsbie 
under competitive capitalism in some 
cotes, and hl^Uy fikely in others. What 
is striking it thirt yet trade would take 
place under such drcumstancei. For 
the bourgeoisie is not at all interested 


2 Ran^t Sau, ‘Tlneqntl BTehanga, 
Impeiialiim an|d Underdevelop¬ 
ment”, Caicntta: Odoid Univer¬ 
sity Ihesa, 1978. 

3 P Stafia, Tiaduction of Ccoano- 
dltiea by Means of Commoditltir. 
Cambridge University Preaa, 1960, 
p 35. Enqihasli add^' 

4 In the bow there is a typographi¬ 
cal error in eqn 42 (u4iich however 
escaped Bose’s kind notice); the 
correct form Is given here in eqn 
5. Sea also C C vest Wnirmcker, 
"Steady State Capital Theoty”, Ber¬ 
lin ; Springer-Vaiiag. lOTl, p 
19. 

5 PM Sweexy, “The "Wieoiy of Capi¬ 
talist Development”, New York: 
Monthly Review Press. 1942, p77. 
In Xapital” vol 2 (Moscow, 1907) 
Marx discusses the Adam Smith 
proposition on pp 306-385; then 
significantly he goes on to analyse 
slWle rejWnction in the foDow- 
ing pages where he tornmlatUi the 
proHems os foUowa; “The qnestioa 
that confronts ns dbeotly Is this: 
How is the capital comumed ha 
production leidam In value out of 
the aimuu product and how does 
the movement of this replacement 
intertwine wlA the consniqitkm of 
the suiphis-value by die oapte- 
hits and of the wagea by the 
labouiersP” {ibid, p 397), Emphaib 
in t 1 i 0 oii^hislr 


put: 


Wine Cloth 

Portugal 80 90 

En^nd 180 80 

Prior to trade, in En^and 100 wine — 
ISO cloth; in Portugal 100 wine = 88.89 
cloth. Now let trade begin. The rate 
of exrhange would aetde tomawhere 
between 88.89 nnita and UK) units of 
dodi for 100 onili of wine. But note 
that if labour ia taken aa homogeneous 
the n<loel nd* ^ e x ch anga is lOO 
wine = 160 cloth which ia wldiha ttic 
range of fearible eqnllfijcinm fat the 
lUcaidlan systaD. 

It it wacdmhUn tq Mt th* gM Mt trj i 
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THE Eoooomic and Fanetioiial Oassification of tbs Csnttal Ganammt 
Badsat# 1979-80, brings out oaos again how larger and larger resources are 
d by the . go ea mm sM supposedly for fi mnfin g aoonomic develop- 
nrent, whereas in toot a s m a ller and nnaller diare of the resources so mofai- 
Uied is meat on devatopment progranunes. In other words, there has been, 
pardcalarly since the mid-sixties a oontinuoiis diversion of govenunent's 
resources from developmental to non-developmental uses. Sudh^toPj-devdop-' 
mental expenditures do generate money incomes, which mofilly* get'urpio- 
priatad by that amtli segment of the population which eootrols the g^toal 
assets of the commupity. Since the linkage effects of Increased 
production based on die consumption patterns of this eegmant’ are mih^& 
even the indirect impetus to development as a result of the growth of 
ment expenditure la ■nail, 

• The availability of large foreign exchange reserves has afiiar'nbp in 

stappiiig up the govemment’s developmental expenditure. On die colitrary, it 
would appear that it is the pattern of government expenditure which has in¬ 
fluenced the maimer of utilisation of foreign exchange reserves. Thus as 
domestic expenditures of a non-developmental nature have grown, nuiintenance 
Impoitf have expanded as a proportion of total imports and imports of capital 
goods have lagged behind. Use of foreign exchange reserves for imports of 
capital goods requires the deployment of many times es much domestic finan- 
dal resources for development end capital formation. t 

The manner of the govemment’s resource mobilisation is also signifi¬ 
cant, in that it fighta shy of tapping larger resources from thntr who appro¬ 
priate moat of the benefits of the present pettern of devetopmeot. According 
to the Economic and Functional Classification of the Budget, 7S.7 per cent 
of the Central government’s total lax receipts came from taxes on commo¬ 
dities and transactions in 1977-78 and 77.1 per cent In 1978-79 (revised 
estimates). The preportion declined somewhat to 74.7 per cent in the Budget 
Eetimatei lor 1979-80, but this was only because of the government’s deciiion 
to once again favour the rich by (i) halving of the excise duties on chemical 
fertUisera with a comapondlbg reduction in the countervailing duties leviable 
on imported chemical fertilisen (revenue loss of Rs 106 crons); (li) reduclns 
excise duty on light diesel oil (revenue loss of Rs 12 crores); and (iii) com¬ 
pletely exempting unmanufictured tobacco from excise duties (revenue Ioib 
of Rs 121 crores). As a result of these measures, together with some mirginal 
adjustments in direct taxes, almost for the first time in recent history tsxes 
‘on commodities end transactions’ are estimated to yield about 4 per cent 
ices revenues in 1979-80 as compared with the revised estimstes for 1978-79 
— Rs 5,991 crores against Rs 6,241 crores. 

On the other hand, the increase in the govenunent’s financial Uabilitita 
(both in grots and net terms) budgeted for m 1979-8(1 is Rs 2,000 crores higher 
than that in 1978-79. Thua, the gross financial liabilities of the government 
are expected to increase by Rs 5,847 crores as compared with the increase 
of Rs 1,816 crores in 1978-79 and net financial babilities by Rs 5,154 crores 
■gaimt Rs 1,152 croree. The increase is the result of larger market borrow- 
inga (Ra 2448 crorsi against Rs 1,817 crores) and greater reliance on foreign 
debt (Kt 1,069 oreres against Rs 912 crores). 

Deqiite the larger mobiUsation of resources, the increase in capital for¬ 
mation expeodituie and expenditure of a developmental nature is smalL For 
the first time in several years now, the absolute amounts of both capital 
tohnatlon expenditare and developmental expenditure are actually budgeted 
to decline in 1979-80. Thus, gross capital formation out of the budgetary 
retouroes of the Central government, both directly as well as through finau- 
cial assistance extended by the Centre, has been put at Re 7,018 crores in 
1979-80 against Rs 7417 crores in 1978-79 (revised estimates). As s pro¬ 
portion of total expenditure, capital formation expenditure wei 39.4 per cent 
in 1979-80. This |epnienti a marked decline since the mid-sixties when the 
proportioa had rpKhsd 47 to 48 per cent. It is true ihst the proportion had 
dwindled to le town 13 per cent in the first quinquennium of the sevea- 
tUa. But the incraMa in mote recent yean is attributable to the inclusion in 
formitioa expenditurs of about one-half of “grants in the raveane 
bud^ which are iotendad to assist capital formatton (eg. rural woifcir. 

The share of ’•ocial and economic servicse’ in the total expend itu re el 
the Ceatiul government shnihuly used to be nearly 60 per cent uf fotg) 
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expeoditur* Aod thii had dx cUiX d to 
aftHind 45 per cent by 1973-74> Here 
■lio there bee been •ome inCieeM more 
recently, the proportion bdnc S8,h 
per cent in 1979-80 (budfet estimetse) 
end 58.9 per cent In 1978-79 (revUed 
eitinufei). But here igain ■ ligoiflcant 
pert ol the increue le accounted for 
by the incluiion in developmental ex¬ 
penditure of cxpendituiee ench as on 
eubaidies on fertilisers and on ex¬ 
port promotion. The amount of 
auheidies included in developmental 
expenditure was Rs 768 croree in 
1977-78, Rs 885 crores in 1978-79 and 
Rs 877 crores in 1979-80. Total de¬ 
velopmental expenditure increased 
from Rs 8,438 crores in 1977-78 to 
Rs 10,767 crores in 1978-79, but de¬ 
clined in 1979-80 to Rs 10,475 crores. 
Excluding the subsidy element, deve¬ 
lopmental expenditure works out to 
Rs 7,670 crores in 1977-78, Rs 9,879 
crores in 1978-79 and Rs 9,598 crores 
in 1979-80. 

There is an impression that increases 
in wages and salaries have been res¬ 
ponsible for the rise in non-develop¬ 
ment expenditure. The Economic and 
Functional Classiftcation of the Bud¬ 
get does not support this view. For 
instance, in the consumption expendi¬ 
ture of the Central government admi¬ 
nistration on current account, ‘wages 
and salaries’ have risen at a lower 
rate than expenditure on ‘commodities 
and services’. The former rote by 
6.5 per cent and 7.2 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, in 1978-79 and 1979-80 and 
tire latter by 7.5 per cent and 9.8 pet 
cent. 

Three maior types of expenditure 
which have cut into the development¬ 
al eflbrta of the Central government 
are (i) aubaidies, (ii) defence expendi¬ 
ture, and (ill) purchases of ‘commodi¬ 
ties and services’. Expenditure on tub- 
tidies in 1972-73 was Rs 205 crores 
(2.6 per cent of total expenditure), 
but rose to Rs 1,287 crmes (8.6 per 
cant) in 1977-78, Rs 1,504 crores (gJ 
par cent) in 1978-79 and Rs 1,489 
croras (8.4 per cent) in 1979-80. The 
bodget estimate of expenditure on 
Bubaldlea in 1979-80 is certain to be 
nxmeilTnl a generous margin be¬ 
cause of increases in wheat ptocure- 
maat prioea and larger aubaidies on 
ytfpftrtx and fartilisers. Defence ex- 
psoditnre likewise shot up from Rs 
1,M3 crores in 1972-73 to Ra 2,020 
■Ofsa in 1974-75, Rs 2.493 croeaa in 
1977-78, Rs 2,681 crores in 1978-79 
and Ra 2492 crores in 1979-W, 


Maxati 

!■ Wundw 

TFffi report of tiia A C Gai«a Own- 
mission on ‘Maruti ABair^ baa few sur¬ 
prises. tong bthare the commission 
was tppoinled, govtmmenfs ptavatica- 
tioos on the questioos raised in FarUa- 
ment about the dia^ aspects of Maruti 
had atiengtheaad ^ belief that tire 
whote cnteijsies was quits amply ■ 
cate of freiM — tiurngh not a ‘timple’ 
fraud. For, if ths patient and paials- 
tent investigatloni by individnal mam- 
ben of Parliament (notable mnong 
whom hae been the Jyotiimoy Baiu), 
and later by the officeia of the Gupta 
Oommiielon have catabliahed anything, 
it li that the fraud has been of a moat 
complex, even an phi a ti r a t ed Idnd. Not 
everyone can create the illneion of an 
induitrlal empire out of virtually noth¬ 
ing, aocure larger eume of money from 
hard-headed bankete and buaineimneo, 
presaurise official] to paas as road¬ 
worthy a prototype that hai been de- 
monetiably proved to be not road¬ 
worthy, get vast areas of agricultnrsl 
land converted to Industrial use, build 
sheds violating defence rules end le- 
gulations, secure generous quantities 
of articles In short supply like cement 
and steel, receive advances from banks 
liy hypothecating these stocks snd 
sell them to privaU partite without 
even informing the banks to whidi 
they are sippoeed hypothecated, lecure 
edvmces from snore than one source 
on the same surety, and so on and so 
forth. The Hat of the achievements of 
Maruti Ltd and its varioui aubsidlarlei 
is indeed impreeslve, end many buil- 
ness msgnatet can profit from a dose 
study of As business practices of the 
roan behind Maruti* 

But the man bdiind Maruti was no 
ordinary faustoeas man; and these sharp 
business practices,' became unlqno only 
because they were all connived at by 
various brsndies of goveromeot head¬ 
ed by Indira Gandhi. In the words of 
the Gupta Commimion, ‘%an)ay Gandhi 
exerciied only n detivaitive power; its 
source was tte authority of tiie Prime 
Ministei^. » 

The rtmificatlona of Ae Maruti 
operations were extremely wide. At 
least five state govenaneott were in¬ 
volved. At the Cenbe, not merely the 
Mlniatiy of Indnitiial Development 
under Fbkruddln AU ^miad and lata 
TAM and the Minlatiy of Finance 
unda C SUbrshaaaDiam, but many 
othw ntiniattiaa ood dvaitmaala wUofa 
on As face of R would hove Uttle to 


do wlA a company propodM to menu- 
factoie a snmll oa wen TOtriiad' hv 
Maruti. Rood ttantoort oarpotaAmi 
in tva atotpi W A cootiaot Matuti 
lot building bee bodiaa. Hio ONCC 
oontraoted to buy Mamtl toad-ioUa*. 
Even tba railways and dapaitmanta of 
food and dvll suppUea aaem to bava 
boon inveiiM into being fiUtoU of 
Maruti. Tba most impottaiit and use¬ 
ful of these friends 'were the benks, 
specifically the FnnfA National Bhnk 
(to the extent of Rs SO lakhs) ind the 
Central Bonk (Ra 22 lakhs) whose 
saniorsnaat executlvai were never went- 
ing in their seal to promote the entre- 
preneursblp of Sanjay GondhL 

It is dsploiAle that Ac results of 
such a thorou^ and painstaking un¬ 
ravelling of the Maruti fraud abonid 
have been made available to the public 
in ciicumataocca that might result io 
the contents, and the political and ad¬ 
ministrative leasona, of the H^ort be¬ 
ing ovalookad. The Jinate party pre¬ 
sident, in forcing the govanmcnt to 
release the full report by threatening 
to release one Aapter of tire report 
every day, was clceriy hinting that Ae 
present coalition at the Osotre wm still 
hoping to make a deal with Indira 
Gandhi. But Cbandra Shekha’i indig¬ 
nation would have been more credible 
bad not the Morarjl Deaal govennnent 
sat Hiitt over the Report for ehnoat 
tiiree months after it was submitted In 
May. 

Punjab 

Mutdpww rt tig* 

Amarfit Chandan vorUes; 
they come in the motniag. Hiey 
come as if they attack an alien land. 
They enta the houses, beat tg> people 
Indiscriminately, demage household 
goods, orda iit village folka to aa- 
lemble at some place. Out of Ae as- 
aeuAled they select some and make 
them lay prostrate, abuaea and indivd- 
tiev an ahowared on Asm and crops 
are destroyed. It could be tba aequanca 
of events of late telaa in Fepau 
nanti Movesrtent, or the drarsiita ter- 
roriat movement of eiriy seventiaa. 
Tima change, governments change, 
but soenailo ramoins Ae aama and 
the pboe la A* eame — Molwa re¬ 
gion of Pnn)ab. 

Afta tip mnrda of the itndani 
leada, FrtiiUpel SlniA Randhawa. tiia 
Funfab governmant ha hwtsod of ap- 
prabaadtog Ae maderars, unl aa A a d 
ii n aoHa d ei tail tenor in about 5[0 




S^ptaobci IS, ISn 


atibMic Aim ^cxiincAi in^r 


igai of Hh«rind«, Sangror and tk- 
Dt diitricti. A damooratlc youth 
mlaatkm Nauiawan Bharat Sabha 
S), named after the Sabha found- 
by Shahid Bhagat Singh In the late 
0^ baa become a aelacUve target 
police repr eatl on. Hie activitiea of 
NBS, vdiidi ii encroaching tgioB 
locial baae of the ruling AkaU 
y, pOM a terioui chaHenge to the 
tical authority of the rural rich 
I ahift loyaltiei aa occaaioa demanda 
dther of the ruling partiea — Oong- 
or the Ahall DaL 

[rate recent incidents — the bum* 
of Bamala raliway station and 
:roying the SObfi records at Ram' 
Fhul — hove proved a boon to 
police authoiitiea vdio were look¬ 
out for an excuse for on all-out 
naive against the NBS. A wall pos- 
brougfat out by some ‘Peace Ooun- 
a creation of the Bhatinda police 
f, haa called for ‘end to Naxallte 
ir for ever* and haa branded agita- 
students and youth aa ‘traiton, 
ncterless hoQligana‘. Paruduyati 
! been iiresauriaed to supply na- 
of the NBS activists. Truck and 
tor owners of Budhladha, Rangiu- 
nd Bhatinda, who had hired out 
r vehiclea to the demonstrators 
! been beaten up and tbeir vehic- 
impounded. A Urge number of 
I tooghs and tumpens and fire-arm 
isees have been mobillied to fi^t 
1 the students. The police have 
tried, though in vain, to atage 
Iter demonicntiona. SO fire anns 
I been confiscated from Ucence- 
leif of Sibla vfllage (Bhatinda) for 
co-aperating with tha police. 

0 curb peaceful demonstratiaiu and 
tat rdhes against the Rindhawa 
der a large number of the PAP 
were deployed (the same pidice 
s which sparked off the recent po- 
oglution in the state), all roadi 
ing to citiea were blocked. All 
mint buses, trains and other vehi- 
were searched and ell ‘student- 
ng' youth were arrested. Over 
areej around Bhatinda ‘combing 
ations’ were carried out Hundreds 
emonstrstors were detained at an- 
» polnta on July 28 at Bhatinda. 
'.hat day aO bua oervices were cen- 
d. Os July 26 youth and students 
Istht-diarged on the outskirts of 
sa and about 50 persons ware or- 
d. The same day 62 demoustiatoii 
ding three young women were 
ited at Moga on ohaiges of attempt 
Mirder. On Jidy 27, thirlyei^t 
me wete arrested at Jeltu (Fhtid- 
'Studepta were UtU-efaerfed ' it 


Mogs, LndWsn i , Bhatiada, Jaitu and 
Mslerkotla. 

In five villages of BhaHnde and 
Rangiota Fhul — SMan, GUI Patti, 
Jethuke, Sidhana and Dbtpali — all 
the villagers were beaten ig>. The 
aged mothen and young deters of the 
NBS activists were abused and beaten 
up. Sidhana, the home village of the 
NBS aeeretaiy Bhola Singh waa laidad 
repeatedly from July 2S to August 3, 
His six family members including his 
iged mother and uncle are still In de* 
tantlon. Similar opentioa was repeated 
at Jethuka village. ‘The vUUgen wen m- 
deted to asiemble and the father of a 
NBS activist and bit young dau^ter 
were beaten before tbe villagers. At 
Gin FisttI all die harijana were beaten 
up and even tbe school books of chil¬ 
dren were carried away. 

25 different trade union organisa- 
tkmt have fanned an antl-repitailon 
committee at Ludhiana. On August 17 
abnost all the educational institutions 
•n the state remained doted on a joint 
call given by all the Leftist student 
organisations. The Jtmbuil Adhikar 
Sabha has dedded to hold a high- 
level Independent enquiry into the 
Randhawa murder. Socae organitatlona. 
Including the Punjali Students Union, 
have demanded that tbe Akali gov¬ 
ernment should resign hnmediately, 
because it has proved to be Ineffldent 
by not bringing the murderers and 
their political masters to bock Mesn- 
while the murderers, dildded by tbe 
nilere, are still at large. 


THE fact that the execution of Zulffliar 
All Bhutto waa not followed by ‘rivers 
of blood' flowing in Pakistan (as Bhutto 
had grandiosely envisaged) has not 
meant that the genetala wbo sapplanted 
the civilian regime in Pakistan have 
really laid the ghost Bhutto, In 
fact, much of the uncertainty regard¬ 
ing the general elections in Paldstan 
it related to the anxiety of the gene¬ 
rals to ensure that the armad forces 
would ooDtinoe to have a 'role' in the 
political affairs in Palditan, even after 
the formal handing over of govern¬ 
ment to an elected body. The generals 
are alao naturally anxious to ensure 
that parties and groups doaely afto- 
datad with Bhutto would not be elec¬ 
ted. The generals have been striving 
towards diese ends by qipropriately 
tinfciring with or cvca drastically 


changing the rules (rf the gs«n* by 
effecting or seeking to effect dienges 
in the representation of People’s Act 
and the Political Parties AcL Other 
weapons in tha genarals’ atmouty have 
been tbe setting up of diaqualfficadloo 
tribunals, the fresh demarcation of 
constituencies, the provision for 
separate electorates, the proposal to 
have a combination of direct and in¬ 
direct elections (in the West German 
and Sri la nk a n maimer) and the te- 
corutitution of the Election Commia- 
sion. The decision to hold Ideal elec¬ 
tions before the general elections, ob¬ 
viously with a view to finding out 
whether holding the general eleotinna 
on Noveniher 17 would at all be ad¬ 
visable, also falls into this category. 

But the most sweeping of these de¬ 
vices Intended to ‘dladidlne politicel 
parties’ is the amendment to the Poli¬ 
tical Parties Act of 1962 which would 
disqualify certain persons and parties 
from contesting, eleelioni. According 
to the new rules, “no party will be 
allowed to work against the ideology ) 
of Pakistan, law and order, or to cast * 
aspersions on the integrity of the iwfi- 
ciary or the armed forces of Pakistan*. k 
Political parties vrill alao have no 
register themselves. Before the Nov- 
amber 17 polls, they have to hold 
‘internal electioiu’, sidmiit to tha 
Election Gommission a copy of tha 
party's constitution and election mani¬ 
festo, a list of officc-hearert at the ' 

national and provincial levels and its > 

total mesnbersbip in eadi piovipee, 
and accounts of tbe party's funda. ; 

Parties found receiving financial help 
from Foreign countries would be dla- 
qualified from contesting in tile etec- 
tions. Tbe Election Commiaaion before | 

which these details and proof of Con- I 

mltment to tbe ‘ideology’ of Pakistan | 

are to be submitted and which la to <■ 

proiince upon the ‘legitimacy’ of the 
applicant parties in, incidentally, head¬ 
ed by the same person who presided , 

over the Lahore Hi|di Court wfaldi 
sentenced Bhutto to death and wbo 
had descrffied him in the oonrse o( 
bis Judgment as “a Muslim only in 
nsme’. 

The situation is still fiuid. The pro¬ 
posal to have a combination of direct 
and indirect elections is still only a 
proposal; the possibifity that Aose > 
elerled to the local fatidiei will be 
made to transform tfaamaelvea into \ 

an dtctoTal college whidi in turn win I' 

elect me mb e r s to the netional and pao. 1 - 

vindol assemblies is still only a peg- f 

sffiility. But the very fact that Ihega | 

ideas art being mooted is sigallmat.' 't 


Pakiatan 
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Thil, comUned with the ordhunce 
emending the FoUtkal Pirtlei Act, his 
cut a shadow over the coming polb. 
The ordintooe. In pirtloiilar, ivpeati 
to be a very transpaient device to ptit 
lestiictions on the FIB’ and if poaiible 
even prevent it from tailing part In 
the electwm. 

Finally, if the generals are convinced 
that these bolding operations will not 
bold — the local elections next week 
should give them some idea of the 
lay of the land — they can always 
cancel the elections. In the course of 
his address to the nation on August 30 
during which he announced the amend- 
tnent to the Politicel Parties Act, 1862, 
Zia-ul-Haq also infoitned his audience 
that he had been advised by “some 
politicians and also others" that the 
‘^rresent conditions were not conducive 
to tbe holding of elections, and that 
elections might even lead the country 
to serious dangers". Zia is also quoted 
u having .said that “national integrity 
demanded that hefnre the elections he 
should enaiire that the crisis facing the 
country was not more scaring than it 
wu two ycais ago.... Today his moral 
duty was that he should hand over the 
country to more strong hands". These 
sentiments, which have been promptly 
echoed by the defence minister Mir 
All Ahmed Talpur. suggest that the 
people of Pakistan have a tong way to 
go before they can be liberated from 
the generals. 

Wttt Atia 


Vienna Conelava 


Ramesh Jaura writes: 

TTIE shaip Israeli reactions to the 
meetings at Vienna (July 6-8, 1979) 
between the FIX) leader Yasser Arafat, 
the former FRG chancellor Willy 
Brandt and Austrian chancellor Bnino 
Kreiaky were not unexpected. It is 
getting increasingly difficult for Israel 
to ignore the stark reahty that heavy 
western dependence on Aral) oil hu 
eroded the traditional sources of sup¬ 
port to Israel. 

Bonn ha.s been particularly at pains 
to mend its reiatimu with the Arab 
.states. Ffireign Minister Censcher has 
repeatedly eniphuised in recent monthi 
the need for a comprehensive solution 
to the West Asia tingie, with the 
participation of the Falestinlana Chan¬ 
cellor Schmidt hu until now refused to 
go the svhole hog in providing fhuacUl 

etUhktii to President Sadat so that 


Egypt salgbt ttaar dau of hud tfanet 
dread in the wake of its peace tieity 
with IsrteL 

Until about two yean agO) West 
Germany along with other Western 
coimtries quietly accepted the exten¬ 
sion of Israeli settlements in ateu 
annexed as a result of war. But with 
tbe electoral victory of the Lilrod 
alliance and defeat of the idrour party, 
Bonn hu begun to be more critical of 
the settlements on tbe West Bank. 

However, the shift in West Cenrutny’s 
stand hu not been u sudden u it 
would appear. Ai far back u in 1973, 
in the wake of the October war. West 
Cennany hod started making verbal 
conceuioni to the Palestinians with a 
view to ensuring oil siq^llu from Arab 
states supporting their case. Subse¬ 
quently, both Chancellor Schmidt and 
Foreign Minister Genscher adopted a 
line which is an anathema to Jenisalem 
— that Israel ahould return to the 
borderi before the June 1967 war. 

In recent montfas Bonn has gone a 
few steps further. It has established 
good relations with Libya, a country 
which in IsraeTa view is its aich enemy 
in the Arab vwirid. Foreign Minister 
Genscher hu peid a series of official 
visits to countries which belong to the 
camp of confrODtaticmlsts and strongly 
oppose the Rgypt-Israeli peace treaty. 

No wonder Israel is concerned. 
Added to that is the basic Israeli mis¬ 
trust of the Gemiaiu. The late premier 
Golds Meir kept a respectful distance 
to Bonn. Begins Image of Germany is 
mainly guided by what the Nads did in 
Ausschwitic Even after two years of 
premiership he la not prepared to meet 
Ccmians, and Chancellor Schmidt too 
is far from inclined towards visiting 
Israel Apparently, he has also not 


keen to extend an invitation to Begb 
to visit tht Fedcical Republic, feuin 
that the Israeli inemier mi^t torn it 
down. There ia talk of Foreign 
Mhilater Mosbe Deyan visiting Bom 
sometime later this year. Even if dte 
visit matetialioes, it would require gnat 
eifort on Dayan's part to improve dte 
present strained rdathms between tb 
two countries, 

CSuncellor Schmidt, who is known a. 
much for his preipnatism as for his 
fortbrightneu (often seen u arrogance) 
is strongly critical of Israel, Even 
though his controversial interview with 
the Bonn oorteapondent of JeruMbm 
Poit hat been, in official view, dlitorted 
both in woida and meaning, die viewi 
smack of being genuinely Sdimidfs. 
The West German chancellor iQXirtedly 
remarked that Israel wu on a danger- 
oui path and she would lose hei 
(riends. Further, the tots) Israeli 
dependence on the US would not lead 
anywhere exc^ peibapt to anothei 
war. 

With the West German Chancelkn 
holding such views, it is unlikely that 
the Bnnn-Jerusalem ties would be bn- 
proved eully. Any possible rapproche¬ 
ment would have to take into acoonni 
the West German national interuts and 
Israeli sensitivity. Official sources an 
keen to emphasise that Bonn is nol 
prepared to compromise the undispu- 
tal>Ie right of Israel to exist as a State. 
At the same time, they say, the biaeli 
leaders should show more flexibility and 
not always nwim against the tide ol 
international (qilnion. 

Sources close to the Socialist Inter 
national (as whose chairman Willii 
Brandt met Arafat In Vienna), on the 
other hand, point out that compeilin. 
necessity fur peace in West Asia ha' 





ovK wDidm . Actmdtnf, to, 

Bnodt, du pnipoy* of thfOMtiag wap 
to Sad ^ ^{diatW;',llit JtO wai pc^ 
pai4d to raoiBgiiiw tUbt of I^ad 
to axiit Of a Xtats ot^wpf.ooaoMttod (a 


dMUoy IfT la die vfiptr^&^Adiiiiaa 
C Ha ncf f l o r . •odi ^Iki jpoolfb o«*)r > 
pariod of tJata, lead to. g eaee ^ Witt 
Aiie. Beridw , even tht imtuttcm ere 
Ippwn to lawe recogidtad tlip Jnport- 
eoce of tlie telki. . - 


LETTERtOEDITOB. 


Iraq: Mdre Gtnspiracieg? 


‘'IRAQ: M<ME OmSFIBACDBS P‘ 
{EFW, Aufloit 8 B> looke et tbe noent 
ereoti In tiaq'obliquely. We would 
■flee to Oder dedfleadaoi to correct. 
tome ot thq oommenta. 

Under the Interim Conadtutlon of 
Iraq, the Oialrineft of die Bevotution 
Command Oonncfl (BCC) la the Preai- 
dent ct the Republic. It la thua errone- 
oiu to aay that Freaident Saddam Hoa- 
aetn held thia poet bafiore hit decdon 
aa Pieddeht, and adding ‘another poai- 
ttoo*. 

The conqiiiacy, on. wUdi the-ardde 
ia baaed, waa agplnat the Arab Baath 
Socialiat Party (ABSP), tfa« Rerolutian 
and the State. So it waa more atnlater 
than aimply being agalnat the Icader- 
ahip of Preaident. Saddam Huatein. 
Similarly die conapiraey waa not 
abrupt. It waa being hatdicd over the 
paat aevetal yaara and had no connec. 
tion whh certain eventa or non-eventa 
— nop.eventt in dte aonte that moat 
of die argumeaiti advanced in die 
aitlole'an unverified auppoiltioiih. 

The mniaplntora numbered ii. The 
trie] cdMnded on Angoat 7, 22 were 
sentenced to death and 33^ to variona 
priaon terms ranging.. from one to IS 
yeara^ No evidence vraa found egainst 
another 13 who were let free under 
pan (C), Ahide 182 ^of die Penal 
Heaiinge Proebdure law. It is sheer 
exigi^iatleti to aty tW ^ebcral hund¬ 
red people’ are awaiting trial. 

Tba artlele admita that if tha con- 
iplracy wdra agaiaat Saddam Huaaaln 
it could come any time before, the 
tnmibi of'power. 

It la meaninglaei to link tha ptesent 
conspiracy with the activity of Inqi 
Communigt Party-(ICP). And lt ie Mao 
wrong tol d^w tte ; inferande that 
punlaiimeM'matacI mit to tha ptotten 
ocujd opm the 'jaa^ aotlan .against 
tha eocaiiMinlati.. 

.Iba .^togra^e and. Patriotic 
ItttlotMl Front-eraa foniad, -tha fatf- 
U.tmMaddtt 4f 1 ^ 

apheed. on ica j eettad d va path nndeP 

AMf., .W.na ^ 


and mineral retourcea «f the epuntry 
had flready' been nadonaUaed. The 
foundation for sodaUar ttansformation 
of the tociaty had bean laid and the 
toelt’.iit (public) sector establlahed. 
The ICP Joined the Front out of ita 
own free will to work vMth the patrio¬ 
tic forces widiln the framework of 
the National Action Ourter proclaim¬ 
ed In 1971, The ICP had nothing to 
ofitr Saddam Hussein no build hia 
pmgrestlve Image. ThrooMi hia mili¬ 
tant emnde, he faithfully , reflected 
the progreaalve image of the ABSP. 
And the ABSF earned its progteielvc 
image by ceaaeleaa stnigg|g'^ revolu¬ 
tionary achievementa, apposition to 
Im^rlaltst end Zionist forces and sup¬ 
port fo the liberation movamenta the 
world over with moral and material 
help. On the contraiy, die {.dP never 
worked for the welfare of tbe country. 
We know aa you do the side to which 
it belongs. You also know tba quarters 
which Ash up tbe myth of ‘coaHneulat 
penecution'. 

< Only dmae commnniats were pnnUfaed 
who defied the law and violated their 
own piedf*- not to orgainee cells hi 
tbe armed forces. The law forUdi 
each by any pbUtieql party 

except' tbe ABSP iud layi down 
cepM punlahment for It .The law 
mAei no dWinctlon u to whether a 
criminal baionga to the ICP or the 
ABSP or has any other political 
afBUarion. It takes its own course. 

Ton can fudge the ea agg S ie tlon of 
the atoiy Of communitt persecution 
I from the fact that only 24. members 
of, the JCP were under detenrion. 
TheY too were released nimer tbe 
' general amnesty predaimed mid- 
. Angi^ , 

The- Revolnrion io ,;Iaq le enti- 
reasdeotry, auti-lmpetlriiat, piurictic, 
pn^geietlve' and soci allgt. It has 
w a iiriha r ad many a 1191 ^' smashed 
jneny a pfet, U^date 4 ''«aaay a con- 
{pir^ agd flmiiy apj^jihej Rielf 
' tba he^ of the^^ppaai. tyUch 


form iu moat vital and ' ^vigorous 
pigan. It will mardt ahead taUng.all 
lort of coupe in its itridaa. 

.. Fam Tanaov 

Xmaa CconaelVir, 

Emfaeasy of tbe BepobUc of ltaq. 

New Delhi. 

September 8 . 

« 

[If tbe ‘conmiracy’ in Iraq Urat la- 
deed behig ‘Itacehed over the peat aavo- 
ral yaaie", it la odd diet tba unoovaripg 
of the ‘conspiracy' and tbe physical 
elimination of the ‘coniplntora’ 
should have coincided, with tbh foimal 
aafumption of the ofllce ot the Head 
of State by Saddam Humain. The 
error about die formal poeition held 
by . Saddam Hnastln before be 
becene Head of State it oun; tbe 
reference to “aeveial hondred people" 
await:ng trial was ba||ed on a Beirut- 
datelined report in the usually weU- 
Infoimed PtnmioM Tiaies, Ibe Jham 
CounceUor baa diaputed tbe nmafaei, 
but the facts of the case noted la aSt 
comment have not been disputed. 

Further,, tbe Comment was only of- 
feriqg a ‘‘plansible explanation'’ jo 
auggetting that the current campaign 
against ‘oonspiiataea’ In Uaq migM be 
part of dm cootltiuing pereccot'oa ol 
the Itfiqi Communist Party, Tbe Press 
CounceUor has not denied ,tfaet a per- 
aecntion has been taking place in the 
last one year and mofe. it ia not dear 
why, if the tCP had ‘leaver waked 
for tbe welbre of tbe coehtry”, it wet 
first of all indndad in the ‘Ptogresaivc 
Pitriodc Netlonel Ftonr and later in 
the fovemmenL Na is it clem what 
die Preu. .Councelkr means wben be 
invites us to agree with him: ‘We 
know aa we do the side to wJUA it 
(ICP) bdonga. You also know the 
quarters which dish up the eqrth of 
‘communist persecution’.’’ 

Indeed, our quarrel with tbe ICF is 
of a diSareot kind. At we have obaar- 
ved on two earlier orrationa com¬ 
menting on tbe general line (oUowed 
by the Iraqi Oanmuniat Party IBFW, 
lime 10, I97S; February 3, 1979), the 
Party’i miitake .{like that of many a. 
conunuhlat perty th'the naderdevefbp- 
ed countries and newly Hberated 
areas) lay in'tubordiaatiUg its own 
programma to that of tbe ABSP for 
pardea c o rreapo n dlng to it io otber 
countries) with a view to fauildibg a 
national damoersde aBlasciy Itadiat 
hopefuUy to imikir paiiamahip in - gov- 
ammaot and final captiara : of State 
power, life and expaeianc* afeonU 
have taogktt that such a Una will only - 
lead to theiT own de rim a tl oa and avab', 
turtl destmetion. 
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Nmmbm of 

(1970-71-100) 

AO CoomoditiM 
PrtiMiy ArOdn 
Food Articles 
l>foii-F(X>d Article 
Fuel, Pome., and Ldbrktiitt 

Mnwictiir^ noductt 


Out al LMm IiUn 


I<or Indastrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Msnua) Emptoyeas 

For Africultutal Labourers 


jrncis 


Wei|^ 

1 

Ovw 

. over 

Over 

in- 

In 

In . 

In 

Weak 

(18.8.79) 

last 

Month 

Last 

Year 

Mar 31, 
79 

78-79 

77-78 

74-77 

75-76 

1000 

214.2 

2.S 

15.3 

13.3 

-0.1 

54 

2.1 

-1.1 

417 

209.4 

2.2 

13.5 

15.9 

-^.1.4 

9.7- 

. 0.8 

-4.6 

29t 

193.4 

2.2 

8.4 

14.2 

-0.7 

U.7 


-4.9 

106 

194.2 

3.5 

16.9 

12.8 

-4.4 

4.1 

(9.7 

-14.4 

83 

248.3 


9.3 

3.8 

4.4 

1.4 

3.3 

10.3 

499 

212.9. 

3.2 

18.4 

13.8 

- 0.1 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 


Variation (Fir Cent)- 


Base 

Latest 

■W .1 II 








Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 

a 


Last 

Last 

March 

78-79 

77-78 

74-77 

75-74 



Month 

Year 

79 





1940-100 

333* 

2.0 

7.0 

6.3 

2.2 

7.6 

- 3.8 

-1.3 

1940-100 

314* 

1.0 

4.7 

1.6 

3.4 

7.0 


2.4 

Ally 40-Juna 

318* 

1.3 

1.9 

2.4 

-1.9 

4.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 

41-100 













Vaiialion (Fer 

Cent) 



umt 

Lafest 









Money Supply (MO 

Nat Bank CMit to Crovemment 

Nat Bank Qedtt to Conunercial Sector 

Hal Foreign Eaehaape Assets of Bank¬ 
ing Sector 

Deposits of Scheduled Oommardal 
Banks (latait week 24-8-79) 


fata Natan ol tadiHiiil 

PndBCtfM 

(1970-100) ■ 

Oenerallndea 
Baiic Induttrki 
Capital Goods Iiulustrles** 
Intermediate Goods Industries ** 
Oontumer Goods Industries** 
Dutabie Goods** 

Ncsi-DuraUe Goods** 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 


(17A79) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 30, 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 


Month 

Year 

79 





Rs erores 

22.939 

0.1 

20.5 

3.0. 

18.1 

.17.6 

18.8 

13.7 

Rt erores 

17.140 

0.3 

21.9 

11.3 

13.9 

22.2 

9.0 

4.4 

Rs crates 

27,180 

2.4 

23.5 

7 3 

18.7 

14.7 

20.2 

37.2. 

Rs crOMf 

5,381 

-0.7 

20.4 

2.7 

21.5 

80.4 

131.8 

158.0 

Raoosat 

28,948 

>5 

22.5 

7.7 

21.0 

24.4 

24.1 

19,7 

Wsighta 

Latait 

Averaae of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Mqnlb 

hfontba* 







Vtmipi Tnfa 




1979 

1978 

In 

19797 

In 

1978 

In 

1977 

In 

1974 

In 

1973 

100.00 

147.7* 

154.4 

148.5 

4.0 

4.8 

S.3 

9.8 

4.7 

32.28 

164.7* 

171.5 

161.9 

3.9. 

4.8 

4.3 

14.3 

13.4 

15.23 

179.7* 

180.7 

130.9 

19.7 

2.7 

9.1 

10.5 

0,3 

20.95 

129.8* 

133.9 

I3I.7 

1.7 

8.0 

4.3 

7.3 

1.2 

31.52 

14S.4* 

144.3 

137.6 

6.3 

10.0 

6.8 

10.2 

-2.1 

3.41 

153.9* 

154.0 

138.9 

12.3 

7.7 

13.3 

13.2 

-15.3 

28.11 

144.5* 

145.2 

137.3 

3.6 

10.4 

4.1 

9.8 

-0.2 

(Adt 

Lntnsa 

(Arne 79) 

Cumulative for* 
7Mo”S-79 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

74-73 


Eaports 

Rsnroisi 

379 

1,462 

(14.0) 

1,282 

5,692 
( 5.3) 

5,404 

(5.0) 

5,146 

(27.3) 

Imposts 

Rf etoiw 

557 

1,725 

(14.0) 

1,513 

4,764 
’ (12.3) 

6,025 

(18.7) 

5,074 

(-3.4) 

■alancaof Ttada 

Rf crons 

—178 

-262 

-231 

-1,072 

-631 

72 


4,043 
< 21 .«) 
S,2SS 
(W.S) 


3J31 

(32.0) 

4.S20 

(S3.0) 


Numbsr.of appUcanis on live leHstars 
(as at sod of period) 

Number of registratiom 

Nrnnber of piaocments 


Vak 

Latait 
Month 
(April 79) 

Oanulativs Ibr* 

197» 1978 ' 

1978 

1977 

1974 

1975 

1974 

T^ouuDds 

13417 

13.517 11,412 

12478 

10424 

9,784 

9,326 

8.433 


(18.4) (10.4) 

(16.1) 

(U.7) 

(4.9) 

(10.6) 

fa.4|- 

Thousands 

3» 

2,041 ? 1,734 

4,144 

5,328 

5,416 

(3.1) 

5,448 5,173' 


• , 

(17.7) 

(32.5) 

05.3) (-5.1) 

(5.3) (-15.8) 

Thousands 


154 

147 

454 

448 

492 

408 

394 


'J' 

f. 

(4.8) (-«.!) 

(~2.6) 

(-4.9) 

(20.6) 

<3.01 (-23-1) 


* For current year npto latest month for which data-iun available and far corieaponding period of last year- 
t Variaiioo in cunad ymr latest masdb for tdUpli daia aie amliable ovir xoatamdiBg patipd of last year*' 

** AsderKed bv BeurM-Bank^I-”- 


As derived by B ese r ve 1 

(1) Suparaoript numeral deswtesmrwth to whkhfaura Hlatte; eg, sapaaoifa*ind)taathat the tafe Jtttaiy, 
and so OIL (2) Fifarm in bsaita danotr pbscentaga vAta awar preyiOB* Oiod. ^ ' 






aSfTALVffiW 


CScnig(Q Torbnloice 


JUnOALUr, abiarvtn <11 gwc tht 
oBtiy Mpoct ao ‘‘iMtvM*, ooty Iwt air. 
K* ia OalU you would Imagine ttat 

- iiiid4Mm 1 ^ liaa abaady bean 
lid. Ibe walla of die oky have bam 
leaied widi dia namaa of youngdaa 
Idhig atndant aiaetiona. ’Ilia Jboaaa, 

X And tang of rtwatandi of paMn 
va bean ttadc acraa mad dgna, bna 
jpg and bidldlnp. It would ba 
tareatiiig tn Had out wbeie all tha 
mqr for vandalkm cobmb foam. - 
d tbe mothratiooa baWnd thaaa firan- 
id cootaita. But we are otheiwiaa 

■coda 

Qolatly, Inaiondily, tha poHMcal 
dwlanca la again beginning to gathor 
mnd Indin Gan^a ahnoat total 
lendenoe on aon Sai^ay. The Mtmti 
i mmi aai on mKn^ wUdi apiiainatly 
baan with tba Govanment of India 
iCe May and which tdla the full 
xy of bow a fully a^ilolted die 
ate nawhineiy to aalt away laiwa 
ma of tnoney, la goiiig to aea a 
ntrawecaial and ei|ilaai*o pidiUcatlon 
labla of reviving mamoriaa of the 
oaiDBncy. Ihe fahnlnatlona In 
1118 ( 1 ) cirdaa are not enough for a 
var tgi. 

Indira GandKi ig g davioua poUdeal 
arator. We now know, thankg to 
r talkative lieutaoanta, that aha 
inned die dacaptloa of the Fraaldent 
lan aha confinnad her aiqqiort to 
laran Sin^ to gat hhn lanndiad fully 
hia uauqper role and then wididiew 
on the eve of oaiflaiiiantan 
■ton. Thla IdDd (rf 'tfcUl', fm which 

- wine piandtta fiom bar admiren, 
Bia to be totally laddng in the 
ndllng of too Sanjay. The apodlght 

him at Nagpnr, a^ die pdblloiaed 
dt to Vlnoba Bhave^ oor aanila taint, 

' part of a pattern tW it Uka^ to 
large in atrogg ocdonia In the ooming 
laka — and wldioiit the oaual 
idadat. 

f Chaann Baddy talla hia econiat 
It ha baa nothing to foar becauta ha 
a come to ‘Vngtnlaatlonar nndar- 
M dln gi with the aod. Tirpoda in 
haraddia, and a m aeb a r of othan 
1 warn Imgiittant wMh the hoy, art 
tanlng to raaliw diet their tatom 
tha CoagCt) fold k not weleoanad 
Mama OaiidW. It it dnoot^ dda 
id of pdideil aignattliig dnt tba 
Hilair poBdefoBi moving fow a r dt 
Itm Gandhi, are baing told dnt .thay 
■t laam to Bva wtdi Smta/a doidl- 


naal roie in Gongtl) daoWoninakiiig. 
Thera ia to be no inaabordination to 
the hair apparmt That’* bacomlng 
claar to tha duUeaL 

The p robl am fodng Onarai Uii in 
Eamatdai ia {Qaatrativa in another 
tenae. For year*, the ked Ceogitta 
pi^ wat Inatmoted to aaoi&i* all the 
bnefita of Urt' gave mn aoe to Indira* 
amma. Now, a maaaive ta-inteiptata- 
don hat to ^ andartahtn. Naturally, 
DevataJ Urt and hit men will hava to 
dgpict di* rite of Saa|ay in the patty, 
and how thia mUitatcd egalnat Jeat and 
demociatic furmtionlng (caateima, not- 
wkhatandlngl). Good hide to Ura, but 
he baa a dddiah pr ob lam to tacUe. 

The freah tom on the anthotitarian 
threat la aoudit to be diat ui bed by the 
Cbng(l) Indatence that dm oonntiy ia 
tick of Janata ‘‘non-g uv a m anee'* and ia 
looUng for atroog leadetabip. Oarefnl 
ebaervera are amoaed. They know bow 
auuh of Indira Candhi’a atiangth wai 
rooted in men like P N Hakaar. Today, 
her preferre d pmpa are the Sanjay 
•peciea Vnovni aa Antolay, Satbe, 
Cundu Bao and the like — and, for a 
daih of doubtful latpeoUbiUty, old 
mochirnanen like K a m la p a tfa i Tripathi, 
Vaaatfdada fttil and Mohanial Suldia- 
dla. In any cate, faith in the 'ktiong' 
cannot but lead to faadatio meaauree 
when the political and economic tyttem 
ia in diaamy. Thia political education 
certainly ne^ prgmiariaing. 

Repoita from all over the lub- 
ooatinent indicate wide^nad concern 
about die enounting cfaaaa In govern¬ 
ance at the Centre and in the statei. 
No party baa aa yet addreaaed ilaelf 
to thia gut problu whidi calla for 
oonrageona correction and redeftii- 
Uoiia of pifoiidet and prlnciplci. Tb 
put it aquarely, the old conieiiio* on 
polider forged by Jewaharial Nehm no 
kmger woiki. A new conaenau* ha* to 
ba eawyeignjd for and pot together in 
a very mndi more aplinteied and 
vidoua attnatfon. Obvfaualy, the 
country baa to aedr a laadardilp vrhldi 
can idtiat* thia pmcaa* of change. 
Tbom elemeata which daetaUNau eare- 
fid oaodnukl fonctioniog and which 
threaten die plorality of onr fadtml 
prriltlcs have to be fou^ end iedated. 
Bat -» and dila la im pwh m t — the 
peopla win not tolerats ead-cutboiita- 
riana who have nothfaig to oCcr hut 

•aaidi^n 

The eoi m tar a rgument mabiiahia that 


when there am ao many nacib ootn- 
peting for the voce, and when the 
pngpeot le of a conttnuiog pardyait 
between equally marched oontendeca, 
attention will turn wlieraver poedbl* 
to the candidatea of the growing Left 
ftxniL The atory from Bengal la dmt 
detoite the diaiuptiona, the govermnant 
of the aPI(M) ia incornptiU^ it la 
moR efficient and hard-wtitking than 
otheia, and it "laiToinc die minlmiima 
of low-and-order diadldine. The Kerala 
picture alao Qta this pattern. The re- 
percuaiooa flowing from thia cogita¬ 
tion among the people could be pro¬ 
found — a* profound as the puUic’a 
refusal to be puahed tgahHt the Jana 
Saogh and the RSS which retain their 
baaes and their image. 

While it ia true that at thia moment 
of writing, all the pointen auggeat a 
oontinning criaia in our polidca, it 
would lie unieailatic to aaaeis the 
deaaik of an indecliive rtault. Too 
many adjugmenta are being made, or 
are in t^ making — and, party«iae, 
these vary frmn legkm tu region. No 
proipananatlc catalyst it working to 
dennarcate the areas of contest, end 
there are no sign* of an early einer* 
gence of auch a catalyit. The Snal 
picture will not be available until the 
election campaign it in ita last piiaie. 
Very unaatlafactoiy, bnt that it what 
we have been reduced to by the un¬ 
principled pley of the poUtidan*. 

Se p te m btr 8 

BembaQr Dyeiac 


BOMBAY DYEING AND MANUFAC¬ 
TURING COMPANY was eatabUthed in t 
1878 by Nowroajee Wadia. Over die { 

span of 100 yean, the company hei | 

developed frem e jingle dyeing unit j 
into a gigantic textile ccaeplcx — writh 
an annual turnover of over Be 100 
crorttt. Today it I* the laigeit textflo 
unit In India using over 20 million 
legs of baled cotton and 2.7 million k^ 
of eynthetic fibre to produce over IW 
million equare metres of cdoth in BOO 
varieties every year. The milli are 
equipped widi 221,228 apindlss and 
3,086 loon. Of tbete, over 300 are 
bigb speed, shuttldeae, aatoumtlo Subar 
weaving machines. F i ngihaaia has ab 
wayi bean pbced on tnvestimnt in tto- 
to-d*te niachineiy. The Coapany bat 
spent over Ba 30 ciores in the past 
five yean alons on modemlaing Its 
manufacturing faiHHtiet. On t he tt- 
port front, the company hai an esev- 
tionaQy ontittnding itoord of nchtovaa . , ^ 

ment / 




coMPj^ms 



Diversifying into Consnltancy 

HanrhiA 


GAflWARfi NYlXitfS is futther divenl- 
fyiotf its ictivities by setting up 
management consukancy teivice to 
sssitf Induttry and oonanerce. Accord- 
lag to (ha management, there is at 
present deaKb of fnanageoient and 
allied talents, iNUtly due to induatrtal 
and oamiDerclal groath in the country 
and partly due to emigration to the 
Middle East in nscent years. Fully 
qualified traloed and ezperleiiced pet^ 
scnnel In various fuimtions of indust¬ 
ries and commerce are not easily 
tvallalile or are availalile only at a 
prohibitive coct. The company has 
talents in various fimcthimi built up 
over decades. The management is also 
considering the possildllties of entering 
the business of buying, selling, manu- 
beturing, fabricating plants, machines, 
tools, andiaiices and apparatiu In 
general. There is acupe fur this UtM 
of busioeaa in our developing country 
as also for esport of various machines 
to other developing countrlea in the 


Middle Eest, African and other count¬ 
ries. MeonwltUe, the modeniatloo 
prognname undartalcen by the coeopany 
to increase the lioenaed oapadty of tbe 
nylon yam plant by abont 40 per cent 
is nearing eongiMion and will go on 
stream during (he current year. Tbt 
project let iqi at AhmednagBr to pco- 
ceoi nylon yam has gone into connaer- 
cial productioa. To finance a port of 
the project coat, SKXXd hat graatad 
to the company a term loan of Ba 80 
lakhs and tba govenunent of Maba- 
niahtra an Intieteat-frce tales tax loan 
of Rs SO Itkha and a special capital 
incentive of Ba 15 bk^ under tba 
package aefaeme of inoentivet for aett- 
tog up the project In the ‘besficwaid* 
region. The oongitny has also ofend 
1,75,000 debentures of Ra 100 each 
carrying ri^ to dividend at 11 pet 
cent to retident shoreholden on a 
'ri^iti' boiii. Tile itaponoe to the 
deiienture Isiuc has been aatiafactory. 
The comtMoy'a pctfbrmanoe during 


1978-7B bee bm n g hme i riv e, taift 
take a diade knCct at Bi fiOJtt oroioa 
against Ba 20J1B crates and gieaa 
pxcAt slightly bettor at Ba SM oncea 
ajbdnat Ba 4.97 erotea. Profit after 
tax ii conaidenfiily lower at Ba t.14 
ctores (Ba 2.03 croies). Oivldtiid, 
maintained at IS per cent on the en¬ 
larged caphel after a ooc-for'trfD 
bonus Itroe, however, la still covered 
IJSS Umea by earning The ciparta 
divlaioB effected eqnrts of ayatiietlc 
fahrtca and seafood of aggregate vidne 
M Bs 1.23 cnirea. The aidialdlasy, 
Carwaie Shtpphig, hat * recently ac¬ 
quired two aecood-bind Danbtr built 
general cargo veasela at a coat of 
25.0 milllaii. SUoplng Dtvelopinent 
Fhnd Qnmnlttee baa aanotioned loans 
equivalent to S 5,31 million under 
SAFAUNS atheme. 

BOEHRINCER-KNOIX hat got an 
iodnatrial Ucence for anbatantial eqnn- 
sion of ofalotengihenicol from 30 tonntt 
to 60 tonnei. The paoject la beiag 
Impiementad and the expended otpe- 
olty ia expeolad to ba fully connnlailai)- 
ed in lOfiO-81. The oompan/a other 
pending prajeott are now tadu nctlve 


lie Week’s Cmnpnaiea (Ba hakha) 



(krware Nyloni 

Bodiiliiger-KDoIl 

Gajttat Alkallaa 


Lateat 

IjLft 

Utxrt 

Lut 

Lateat 

IjHt 


Year 

Year 

Tetr 

Year 

Year 

Year 


31-3-70 

31-3-78 

80-1-70 

334-78 

31,3179 

31-3-78 

Paid-up Oapital 

048 

432 

100 

100 

504 

587 

RMervei 

571 

680 

9i 

89 



Borrowings 

800 

720 

214 

187 

1100 

' 1154 

of which Tsim bomwlngi 

235 

324 



1100 

1154 

CrMt fixed asaeta 

2477 

2028 

nart 

334 

ISSl 

ISU 

Net fixed asaeta 

1475 

1160 

160 

188 

1063 

iia 

Invashnenti 

201 

204 

3 

8 

... 


Current UabiUtla 

738 

434 

167 

142 

123 

li 

Oorrent uaets 

1061 

881 

402 

360 

482 

38 

Stocks 

024 

460 

233 

221 

138 

10 

Book debt! 

390 

237 

168 

137 

218 

18 

Net sales 

2052 

2068 

821 

772 

965 

83 

Otbear Uccane 

09 

88 

45 

32 

22 

1 

New material costa 

634 

683 

480 

401 

156 

9 

Wages 

13T 

ISA 

188 

161 

38 

a 

hitereat 

84 

os 

31 

31 

148 

16 

Gross piofit(-i-)/]aaa(— ) . 

504 

487 

80 

73 

233 

4 

Dqpreciatioa provifiofi 

175 

144 

19 

10 

133 

U 

Tax provltiDn 

115 

80 

23 

.33 


. 

Net prQfit(<)-)/toM(~) 

DtvMproent robate provUon 

214 

86 

283 

45 

a 17 

4 

21 

2 

100 

— 1 : 

Transfer to raaetvea 

Dividend 

51 

F — 

183 

1 

7 

“• 




P — 


P — 

a 

Aatoont 

E 97 

e 

S 12 

12 

E — 


Bata (pet cent) 

P — 

E 16 

5 

P — 
E.U 

12 

P — 

E — 


Cover (times) 

RsNos (irer oent) 

lJi2 

331 

1,83 

1,58 



Croas profit/ralaa 

24JS6 

24-lS 

748 

346 

HM 

1383 

1348 

7, 

Net prolt/eapital aaploined 
Inventorlca/talai 

17JS5 

30,41 . 

2381 

2238 

376 

2388 

11,11 

27:86 

u. 

Wtges/aalas 

6,87 

s.9a 

2268 

fiOfiO 

4410 

$ 








coiiiMtntkm of govcnmenl vnUi 
t diraet loinllgii tqiilty of lt« ilam 
40 pw xieitf. tba copt miy ii aot ondar 
FEBA tad ti e nytto n t ti MApBeddt to 
iBdUo ■«—T»"i— tre now cvtIUbIt to 
it Iti Jtabtt M in Indian company 
nndtr tbe neir drag polioy waa eatar 
bliibed eariy thii year. During 1678- 
78, tbe oomgponjr aufferad a aetbadc. 
Grom proSt riirank deapitc higher aalet. 
Net prcidt wna alao lowei, tad on- 
changed dividend of 18 per cent war 
adaqoatdy covered. On n tr a ot i on of 
maigina U attributed to increaaa In 
cuatf of Indienout raw nadeilalf and 
imported anbatancea without any cor- 
reapondlng a d/ netm en t in idling prioei. 

CUJASAT AUCAUBS ASD CHBUI- 
CAIf, wfaldi had atartad prodootiai 
in October 1676; haa deddad to eipand 
inatalled capacity of. the cauatlc aoda/ 
chlorine plant boa 37,485 toonei of 
cauatlc aoda to 70;485 tonuea per 
annum. The eipandnn ia ejected to 
be congdeted fay the end of 1060. In 
addition, the cougiany la also ingile- 
menting aodlum cyanide and cyanuric 
diloride projects All tbeie proiectn 
are Intended to be higilemented with- 
oiit any Increaae in the ahare capital, 
which meani that the benefits o£ this 
eapaiuloa and divaniBcatioo wUl ac¬ 
crue to the eiiatlng aharduilders. 
The ootnptny claims that at present 
it stands fint amongst caustic-chlo¬ 
rine units in the country as far 
as maximum utilisation of Installod 
capacity ii concerned. With Increaae in 
tales from Ha 5.36 crorss to Bs 949$ 
crorea, gross profit e^mnded from 
Rs 48 Udis to Bt 833 laUu. After 
depndatian. there was a net profit of 
Bs one cron against a net lots of 
Ba 1.18 craraa in the previous year. 
The pr^ has been utlliaed to reduce 
the accunnilated defidt to Ra 2.80 
croree. 

LAftSEN ASD TOUBftO continues to 
fan well. During the first five months 
of tbe currant finandel year, its pro¬ 
duction hai risen to Bs 3357 cniret 
from Rs 3057 ororat of tbe feme 
period hat year and aalee to Ra 47.40 
cmea from Hi 38.17 crates. As at 
tha and of August last, order booUng 
was Bt 4851 ootec oompand to 
Ra 4353 crorea a yaar ago and order 
backlog stood at Ra 6S.73 crorea against 
Ra 0154 cronf Tha manogsment e>- 
peotn ^ rising trend in pnatoction, 
ontor booUng and- aalaa tn be main¬ 
tained during tha reat of the yw. 
Tbe. aojODgiany. it tatting ug » )(dnt 
veg^ ip Siigpipmp.tD mn anfim t ura tU 
tne ot cigitaa gntb as 


rdl-oo pUfar-proof oapa and aluminium 
fod oaptnlei. Tbe dakre capital of the 
p repoaad Singag>ora company will be 
Ra 15 crorea of which L and T will 
aubtcribe 75 per cent end Devel ugneut 
Benk of Singapore 25 per cent. Produc¬ 
tion la wgiertrd 4o oommence by eariy 
1861. According to N hf Demi, chair¬ 
man, onmnd tales ia tha early atagas 
era expected to be arannd Ra 4 crorea 
and mill ba moatly aspoitn. Mean¬ 
while, work on L and Tt cement pro- 
fact ie programing l atl a faetur ily. Lieen- 
cei for importing cooponenta and raw 
matarleb have been racalvad and 
orders will ba idaced shortly. The 
prafeet V aqwated to go on stream 
during 1668-83. To meet the working 
oagiita] requireDieDta, directors have 
propoaad iatne of ‘rl|d>tt‘ driienturet 
of Ra 25 crores. Tbeie debentures 
will carry Interaat at 11 l)cr cent per 
annum a^ will he rspayable after 12 
years. Having obtslned conaent of the 
Controller of Capital Issnes, the com¬ 
pany is making a ‘r4d>ts’ issue of 
8833,168 eqiiHy shares at a ptemium 
of Ra 12 per share. An amount of 
Rs 11 per share ia payable on plica¬ 
tion by the end of October 1870 and 
the balance of Rs 11 will be called 
after April 1960. 

RELIANCE TEXTILE ISDUSTRIBS’ 
public issue of 1,40,000 deven per cent 
convertible mortgage debentures of 
Bs 500 each will open on October 3, 
1676. The debenture Issne is being 
made to finance a port of 6 m project 
oost of Bf 1850 crores to tnstal 
12500 spindlei and other equipment 
f<w the snamibKluse of man-made 
fibre yarn. The company has at pre¬ 
sent to depend on outside source for 
its requirements of yarn. The balance 
requirement of funds for the Pro¬ 
ject is being met throu^ tenn loans 
of Rs 6.3 crores. rights issue of equity 
abates 6,47,832 at a premlun of Bs 15 
per abtre aggregating to Rs 1.62 crora 
end Ra 358 crom out of internal cash 
aocrnals. The project if in an idvanced 
stage of Implementation and ia expect¬ 
ed to go Into commercial production 
in November. 1879. The most attrac¬ 
tive feature of tbe iasoe is that 20 per 
cent of the debentuiet ale convertible 
Into four equity shares of the company 
at a premium of only Bs 15 per afairc 
at the optioD of the dsbentuiebolder. 
The current market price of tbe share 
is around Bs 7a In the event of s 
bonus Issue, the dcbentureholders 
oniiciring tbeir aptkm of oonveision 
win be entitled to tnvnentatlon pro- 
pqrdanatdy. The behrara mount of 
Ra dOb, or for thoN not exenWng 
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their option of conversion Ra 600, shall 
bo repaid in five equal instalments oa 
the expiry of the 8th. 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th year from the date of allot- 
ment. The debentures would be 
lilted on Bombay, Ahmedabad. DaUd 
and Madras stock exchanges. The 
company has retained the ri^ to re- 
Purohaie the debentures from tbe 
market. The debentures have ivMwi 
approved as piAlic securities by gov¬ 
ernment Mahorariitra and tbese are 
eligible for investment by charittbie 
trusts in tbe state. 

The oempaoy’s post growth record 
and financia] perfoiuiance are cxceReiit. 
Jlor the year ended December 31, 1978 
(15 months), the company's turnover 
amounted to Rs 122 crores on which 
it eanied a grass profit of Rs 10.18 
crores and a net profit of Rs 657 
crores, representing an aimuil retatu 
of 137 per cent and 88 per cent res¬ 
pectively on the paidigr equity capital 
of Rs 5.65 crores. The company paM 
a dividend of 275 per cent for the 
year and plou^ied bade Rs 85 enm 
in burinesa oesnpri^ng Bs 4.6 cr o re s 
retained profits and Rs 3.4 crares dl4- 
predation. The company’s tunover 
during the first six months of the 
current year has amoimted to Bs 78 
crorea leptescnting an increase of about 
50 per cent on an average as a result 
of benefit from the eipansion project 
completed in 1978. Barring unfore¬ 
seen ciFCimutances, the company ex¬ 
pects to improve its future proStahntty j 

significantly with tbe conipletion d 
the above projects and to pay reason¬ 
able dividend on its capital. Tbo 
debentureholdera wbn exercise tbe con¬ 
version option would also benefit from 
the funds that would be pkiugbed j 

back dining the year 1979 and 198a 
though the convention will remain i 

fixed at Rx 25. The debentmcit besides 
providing a secured investment carry¬ 
ing interest at 11 per cent per annum 
provide an opportunity for signifleant 
capital appreciation through the con- 
versiun option. Tbe debenturdiolden 
win be entitled to interest from 6ie 
date next following tbe date on whidi 
the suliecription list doses. Fift>- per 
rent of the amount of debentures Is 
payable nu aopliratioa. The oonspeny's 
pidilic offer for sale of ordinary shares 
which was made at par In November 
1977 reedved veiy good pihllc te»- 
poDse and tbe ahareholdera of the com- 
nnny have benefited considerably In the 
form of dividend peyrnents aggregating 
42.5 per cent for tbe yean 1979^77 , '■ j 
and 1977-78 besides appreciation In die , 
share value from Rs 10 to the 
market price of around n*,7<k 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


WE9r BENGAL 

Operation Barga 

Arfai MalBipinjij 

THE Wat Bengd esvcmin^'t Optn- 


tion Baib* (OB), or piogii uu ue m 
nvld recording of chueuuniaa, oom- 
fdeted ib flat ytu in Augott. Tlw 
OB hid ralMd lii[^ hopa imong the 
peauntry. Unlike eerlier lend le Conn e, 
indudiog thoie of pr»4iidepeodeaee 
d$}% it $$emed to be » better thought 
out and determined attack on agrarUn 
piobleiDi and aeemed to have the 
■incore aupport of the partia in power. 

In fact ao great was the entbofiMm 
that even in remute, tkiepy villagei 
poor peaunb took nut proceailooi, 
marched through paddy fielda and 
meikeb, chanted ilogoni like “long live 
the Left Front", "long live CPI(M)", 
“we want recording of ri^ti”, etc. A 
large number of them perUcipeted 
apontaneauily in the reorientation 
caDipi at Midni^re and IIoogMy which 
were organieed by the elite govern¬ 
ment for moblliaing public opinion In 
aupport of the <ffl. Thii carreapondent, 
ndw had visited different puts of the 
etate at that thne, had noted the ex¬ 
traordinary ltdillation among the 
peannts. 

But within a few monthi these 
hopa were diiappolnted. Imtead of 
bringing dxiut any definite change in 
the economic condition of the down¬ 
trodden, OB ha irecome the hot-bed 
of violent factlcmal politics and hu 
drawn thousands of peasants into the 
ediir^rool of such polttioa. A second 
visit to the diitrictf by this correqron- 
dent revealed a sharp fall in the peo¬ 
ple’s morale. Everywhere they seem 
to be in the grip of despair and oon- 
fnilnn and are cmeaged in bitter 
(loanels among themselves over narrow 
personal gain — a development that 
hu very much pleased the forcu erf 
reaction. 

Thus a plot already under cultiva¬ 
tion of a genuine record holder, is often 
regbteied In the name of one, two or 
more persotu. This sort of muhlple re- 
cording is a very common phenomenon 
in Langalberkt, Ehoiipur, SutyangadiU 
and nuny other vlllagu In the Bangat 
area In south S4-PaigBnas. The introd- 
ing agrlcnhurtl labourers in these vlll- 
agra are supported by the CFI(M) 
while the affected ahateemppe r s belong 
to tha Cn. ’The other conadtuents 
of the Left FVont have alto r es orted 
to the aame tacUci fa dielr reqpeotive 


area of infiueoea — die Bewotudoowy 
SooiaUst party (BSP) in the Sunder- 
hans, Jtlpaignri and Murihidabad and 
the Forward Bloc (FB) in Coocbbdiar 
and ports of Biibfanm. 

Such multiple reooiding, given the 
size of the holding and the nu mber 
of persons Immlved, will tiiivly ac¬ 
celerate tbc fravnestation of agrlcnl- 
tural land and make thingi woim for 
the poor pcisaots, paiticnloily In 
monororop areas. In a mooo-enp area, 
a small plot with unfavourable climate, 
little Irrigation fadUtia and low yield 
cennot be economically viable. Thia 
is piftlculady true for southern West 
Bengal The average size of a draie- 
cropping plot in this iegh» varies 
from one to one-aod-a-half acres on 
wbich a household of five memben 
strug^a hard to suhaist. Fordfale 
recording of any additional bouMhold 
on such a plot will only aggravate 
poverty sod starvattoo. In many vill¬ 
ages In the Bhangar area, aharccropp- 
Ing holdings have been reduced to 
0.75 to OJO acre. The process of 
fragmentation win not, of course, 
oeiac here. Folknving the death of 
the present sharecroppers, ^r rights 
will psH cn to their helis and die 
latter may further divide the holdings 
according to their nnniier. 

Hkh- peounts ore often instigated to 
acquire gne another's land In the name 
of OB. An instance may he quoted 
here. Dalltf Mian of Kotbar in Contal 
STU in Midnapore wu a sharecropper. 
When the Left Front came to power, 
the local CF1(M) leaders proposed 
that he foin them in evicting thdr 
politlca] opponents from their lands. 
They assured him of a three-fourdis 
shore of the crops. So, in the next 
few months Otitf and his assodata 
evicted many sha r a a oppe i s from thdr 
lands. But when the harvesting season 
came, the leaders did not help diem get 
the promised share the craps. So 
cite dsy they cati^ one of the leaders, 
beat np and garlanded him wldi 
old shorn and paraded him akag the 
villaga roads. TUa strained didr rela¬ 
tions with die CPIfM). On April 83, 
when Ddlsf w» working on bis plot, 
some CFIfM) a u p portere aUcgedly raid¬ 
ed Ui ho^ and killed fab eon Janed. 
The bonsai of Ui nalg Uio nt a woe 
olio attadtad, A pragaaat waoMg wgg 


Iddtad and bad to he taken to **"T*t*1. 
where gavn birth to a f»»l-»«ffra 
briiy. SaUaf also lot Uh aaodl atri 
of land. 

In the liripkted zonwi, 
among poor paaaaab b over a diffmoit 
issoc. LamUordi in fihoe aiaaa fftoe- 
rally grow one additionel crop (%oio'', 
bceide the traditional ^mat’ cfop am 
employ different Jia x nc ro ppem tor the 
two oops. Ibb makaa confattlaf of 
shoiecnipplng ridit dtSBolt, becanu 
bothtba iba i ectoppa ta have 
clatoit and under the proviafcmt of OB 
both are to be rngfinend. TbeantooBia 
is anybody’s gneo. In parts of Bntd- 
wan, Biihhnm, Hbotfily and Bankun 
which have a network of «-n«1 irriga¬ 
tion, such confilott have already lad to 
a number of doriia which how often 
taken a political oidour. Whde tonr¬ 
ing rile Kaneahati Froiect area in 
Banlnua diis Jane, tUs ootiespondem 
come acroH some peaaanti who narra¬ 
ted their hitter experience of OB am 
comphlned that tha buds where the; 
had worked u shaiecroppett in the last 
year had been takm away and given 
to others. If riiey wanted to atcepe 
starvation, they would now have tt 
work on the ssme fields u farm hands 
on dally waget. 

Small peasants are beiiig equally 
affected by the OB. The pramise that 
self-cultivating owners would not h: 
dlstmhed is nowhere honoured. Al¬ 
though the Left Front has promised 
them many economic benefits (for 
Instance, hoMliigs upto four aciM it 
irrigated areas and six acta in non- 
Inrlgated areas hxvt been exempted 
from taxation), small farmers are beln_ 
fordbly drawn into interptrty dariiet. 
At Bhanger, the local (7I(M) woiken 
have threetened small petuots that 
none of them would be allowed tc 
retain plots over an acre in size and It 
anjdxidy was found in posaesaian of 
escea bnd. It would be seiaed and 
distributed among Jtaremppen or lb. 
landless. 

In Snri and Kholriaol regions of 
BiiMimn fake sbarecrappers hove been 
tagged to the plob of Baall pessaats 
believed to s u pport Congressfl), SUCI 
and others. Most of thsee Vuuecrop- 
pen* ere coIHeiy^vwiiketa from the ad- 
bcant coal faelti. Tbty hove ntMier 
any experience of apd^tnre nor any 
oonnsetion wirii die partfonbr pl^ ox 
land. About 30 par ont of die 'cl>ara- 
tfonol holding in die d btri o t ere in the 
hands «f die andll peasaab and as 
tooh riiey can be ntod la on dtae^ 
poMoal force agAM dp |otedaa 

w. * ' I -t I to 1 I' 





horwtttf Noo foiqr foioii lUtMt)! ifaam 
Trom til* Left nont end btlag diam 
defer to the Goiigi*ii(I). 

In Midnejiote, and pio- 

'eiiaU peiantf luye been niblected to 
•odel boycott by CFI(M). TUi feetuie 
If common all over the Contel Subdivl- 
don where, In almoft every village, 
many petty peaaanti owning one to 
ajl acre plots have been socially 
ostrsclaed. So severe is the boycott 
that even if any relative of the aSected 
leiton dies, Ae latter does not gat 
any pall-bearer or priest to perform the 


last rites. 

Of the 46 lakh operational hidings 
in West Bengal, IB lakh belong to 
small peasants. However, in order to 
get rid of fake sharecroppers many 
small peasants have started selling their 
lands, A preliminary enqiiliy made al 
Bhanger and Bho|eihat (South 24- 
Parganas) shows that during the last 
one year local traders and shopkeepers 
have acquired a considerable portion 
of the egricultural lands from email 


.peasanta. 


In North Bengal, particularly in 
Cooebbehar and Jalpaiguri, a very crude 
method Is being practised to bring 
‘rebel' peasants to heel. There is a 
sudden spurt of dacoities In their 
honaes. Ihe dacoits seldom take away 
any valuables but severely beat up the 
inmates, especially the head of the 
family. Strangely enough, those who 
soften thdr attitude and change dielr 
political allegiance, never experienced 
such night raids again. Parallel to 
social boycott, acme sort of economic 
bojKott is also in rgieration. Many 
sniell and semi-middle peasants are 
subfected to ‘mejur bandh' or labour 
boycott until they accept the nominees 
of the party in power as their shaie- 
croppeia. Either they have to keep 
their land fallow or yield to the dicta¬ 
tes of the party bosses. Since they 
have no second source of sustenance, 
they have to opt fur the latter course. 

‘The parties comprising the Left 
Front have themselves freely violated 
the reguIadoDs wbidi ore supposed to 
govern OB. At Kakatia in the Patra- 
saer area, sboreciappen of a minister 
In the state government were evicted 
fresn his land shortly before the com¬ 
mencement of OB. They were not 
tehutsted. A very prominent leader ol 
the dlatrlct who stays at Chhataikinill 
la the Puisndtrpur area has lands 
much shove the celUng. Ha did not 
allow any sharecropper to be register¬ 
ed in his plots. The same petaon 
poesassea several acies of land In 
Burdwan and there too he has evaded 
OB obllgatloBs. At Icaat three MLAi 
to the district (ftdm Rsntotndh, Thl- 
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Botitioas names (bansmi) and bava pte- 
vented thair shatecroppers from re¬ 
cording their righti. At Saltota, the 
anchol pradhan has evaded recording 
obligations. 

In Coochbahor the FB Is treading in 
the footstep* of the CPI(M). In the 
party's five ossendiLy conatituencies, 
torctblc replacement ot ‘enemy’ shaie- 
cr<vpea seems to be the order of the 
day, The same is the case with RHP 
in Munhidobad, AUpurduar and jSun- 
deibans. 

Tho partisan spirit ia also reflected 
in the village administration. The 
local police, revenue and settlement 
ollicials and the ponchayat pradbani 
have formed a cabal tmder the banner 
of the party which hat influence in the 
particular area. The pradhans have 
practically Introduced a parallel ad¬ 
ministration, From the district magis- 
trate down to the panebayat extensiOD 
olflcer, everybody has to meekly sur¬ 
render to his whims. A numbm of 
pradhans ore said to have misappro¬ 
priated public funds, but no proper 
inquiry hat been inittated Into sudi 
allegations. Even the Panchayat Minli- 
ter, Debabrsta liandopodbyay, bimaelf 
has expressed deep coimem over these 
developments and warned that unless 
these people arc restrained the entin 
system will dig its own grave. 

Inter-party dashes within the Left 
Front over the OB, though not as 
severe and widespread as in 1B6T and 
196B, are increasing in number. The 
district administration ia obviously 
hesitant tu disclose the correct figure 
of tudi clashes. However, eome idea 
can be bad froui the developmenti in 
Bankura where, according to a very 
high police ofildal, betwem 40 and 50 
inddenta have been reported since the 
last harvesting season. The laogreis d 
the OB in this district has been slow. 
Still there have been such a large 
number of clashes in a year. It can be 
ussuined, therefore, that in districts 
having a larger concentration of share- 
croigiers and multi-party Influence (24- 
Pargaius, Murshidabad, Malda, Oooch- 
behar, Jalpaiguri) the inddence d 
such clashes must have been considera¬ 
bly higher. 

In Murshidabad there is <ven hosti¬ 
lity between the CN(U) and BSP, The 
latter consider the district sa their 
citadel and hlame the CPI(M) of 
attemptiiig to wipe ^lena out. In the 
tea gardens in the Dooers, BSP trade 
uniotu are facing alow but steady in¬ 
filtration of the Ot'lV. On July 31, 
three perioos were killed following a 
clash over a piece of land at Bansl^ri 
in West Dliujpur. At Mafiwxar, BSP 
has acensed CPI(M) of trying to 


bebav* like a b*! header. 
between the two patties have abo 
been reported f ro m Alipurduar (Jalpei- 
gori), Gosabe, Basanti, KitaKierla, Bar* 

{uri (24-PatgaDat), etc. In Cbodibdicr, 
while clashes between CFI(M) and FB 
have not been very frequent, ♦Iwii' 
relations have not been friendly althari 
The Forward Bloc has a very Strang 
bate in the district, controlling five of 
the nine assembly seats, six of the 
eleven panchayat aamltis and 48 out of 
the 128 gram panobayats. The presi¬ 
dent of the Zilla Fkriahad bekmgt to 
the patty, so alto 12 of its m e m b er s, ' 
while the Cn(M) controls 10 seats, 
in the Parishad. 

As soon as OB wss Isunched, dls- 
gnmtled landowners sought the inter- 
vention of the Calcuta Hl^ Court 
against the recording operation, parti¬ 
cularly its mode of nottficatioiL Wher* 
ever the new refosm tried to ■"*1” any 
headway, vulleyi of injunctiona fraaa 
the High Court obstructed its ritigraw 
For instance, in Basanti (Sunderbana) 
alone 64 injunctions were served, esM 
of them at the toitance of p ro a nin a a l 
CPI(M) supporter. 

But the Judgment that hss greatly 
affected the progress of the OB is IhM 
in the cue between Biswanath Ghoeb 
and the state of West Bengal and odwa^ , 
issued on June 7 this year. It delqm ih* 
recording procedure and jHovldes land¬ 
lords with impie scope to leactt t* 
malpractices. Also, by denying tha 
legitimacy of the intertox certUentos 
given to the regional sbaiecroners, K i 
challenges their eligibility for bank ] 
loans. ‘Ihis has greatly n 'iilaJ '! 
the poor peasants. This correspondent ' 
discussed the problem widi a * 

official of a nationalised bank far Ja^ 
nagar in 24-PargBnaa. The official asM ’ 
that since the bonafides of the sliasa- 
croppers was in question, they codd • 
not apply for any loan. The CFIflf) 
hu' proposed oeruin constitatiosBl 
amendroenls as a remedy to the lefal 
niceties of the Hlidi Court, ignortog 
that mete amendment to any Act at 
Articles of the Oonstitutioa cannot oBp 
the wings of vested Interaris and ' 
redress the grievanoes of the poor, tt 
one kxqihole is plugged, anotfaat 1** 
opened by its srdo- 

A major allegation heard agairnt tfaf ' 
Left Front is that it is not Wy stiM 
in its dealings with jotedars aad 
rich farmers. Visits to diSeieot on** 
in Bitfahum, Burdwan, 24-ntgaBgl. 
Hooghly and Murshidabad oouflna lacii 
allegations. There a large number of 
rich landowners including jotedars Imve I 
been intentionally kept outsida 4* ' 
purview of the OB, while their nel^ h 
hours, many of whom me poor peaiaaili^ H 
have not bean cientoted. ,.ft 



Impresfiye Uiiit3r in Women’f 
Collie Struggle 

Swn Raa 


BEHIND its spiked steel sates and 
fonnidable cooipouDd walls, the Sou¬ 
thern India Education Trust (SIET) 
Women's College, Madras, has remain¬ 
ed apiiarently insulated from the Issues 
and campaigns that in the past, few 
years have been activating teaohen 
and Students throughout the city and 
state. But it was always clear thm this 
istdation was not bom of staff and 
student contentment with conditions 
of wurii and study within the college. 
On the contrary, oUegatiuns of large- 
scale corruption on thu part of die ma- 
sttgement, stories of the less than 
savoury activities of the Founder, Ba- 
shcer Ahmed Soyeed, and charges of 
consistent underpayment and other 
, fmns of cheating of teaching and 
non-teaching staff have for many years 
had wide currency in Madras. Ilow- 
jf ever given the atmosphere of insecurity 
I and fear within the college that the 

- tnanageraent was adipt at sustaining 
1 — an atmovbere all too commonly 

fbond in women's collages, particularly 
fho^ under private managements 
whim take shelter behind a •'minority'' 
I label — both ataff and students adup- 
, ted an attitude of suffering quiescence. 
I But on August 8, the pei^e of Madras 
i ware provided with evidence of a dra- 
f isaSlc and remarkable change within 
f the SIET Ooltege. On that Monday 
j aaorniog, the staff and students ga- 
f thered in the college auditorium as 
I usual, but Instead of listening to the 
F customary platitudes of morning ai- 
f aembly. they cheered os a repretenta- 
live of the college's non-teaching staff 
r association walked on to the platform 
and read out a 15-point charter of 
' demands present^ jointly by the tea- 
j chera, studenti and non-taaching staff. 
. 3T>a demands included job security for 
all employees following the oomple- 
: Won of one year of service, fixation of 
,'UGC pay scales for teaching staff, 

- rtviiicm of pay scales to uon-toachlng 
'• ••staff on the bails of successive Pay 
< CommiaafoD lecommendatioas, reduc- 
t Won of tuition fees to the level of 

those charged by govemmenc jgstitu- 

I Wooi affiliated to the Modrai.'^lriver- 
ilty, abolition of donations fty ,p^is- 
(j, sioo, freedom of association, ind the 
!•* light to a democratically elected col- 
council and itudcnta’ unioii. Be- 
j. Ii^ the aatoniahed eyes of dm mana- 
■esuaat, the staff and students laiaed 


slogans in support of these demands 
and dlspersod. Angered at this unpe*- 
cedented show of defiance, the mana¬ 
gement unilaterally declared the col¬ 
lege closed, showing their scant 
concern for the wrifare of young 
women students by ordering hoatd 
residents to vacate &elr rooms at el^t 
o'clock in the evening. But with the 
support of their teachers, who pointed 
out the illegaiity of the vacation order, 
and of mess emptoyees who enthusias¬ 
tically agreed to continue cooking 
meala, the hostelites refused to budge. 

The next morning, some 3,000 stu¬ 
dents and teaching and non-teaching 
staff asaembled outside the gates and 
staged a lively demonstration to prtaa 
for the immediate reopening of the 
college. Girls clad in trousers, shirts 
snd salwar-kamem — dress items ex¬ 
plicitly bmuted by the college rules — 
percherl on the oompound walls shout¬ 
ing slogans and waving placards that 
declared “SIET la a concentration 
camp I" and “We are students, not jail 
hinlsl" One had only to talk to rque- 
sentstives of the dKerent sectloni of 
the college community to realise the 
extant of the change in iplrit and 
attitude that had taken place. 

The abuses suffered by the eniplo 3 rees 
and students of SIET College are strik¬ 
ing both for their comprehensiveness 
and their crudity. Presiding over them 
is the notorious figure of Bishear 
Ahmed Sayeed, a retired judge of the 
Madras High Court who, together with 
other powerful figures within the Mus¬ 
lim community, founded the college as 
a public trust exactly 25 years ago. Over 
the years, Basbeer has manoeuvred one 
after another of his family raemben In¬ 
to key positions on the college execu¬ 
tive. Today as many as six out of eleven 
executive members are Basheer’s rela¬ 
tions: his wife, for exangile, occupies 
the etrategic posts of Chairran^ and 
Corrcipondent, while his brother ia 
Vice Chainniin of the college. It ia 
clear that Basheer and faia family have 
been able to rule SIET College as a 
combination of highly profitable buai- 
nesB enterprise and mivate fief, in the 
procees bUtantiy defying reguhKioiis 
and nonni of beluviour laid down by 



a h t ^ tfff t ig tha'pioiiiMit ot bm hr fta- 
danti of the Pte-UniTexaiti’ Oatma 
(PUQ. Since 1974, die SIET nmase- 
ment fau nfuaed to take any govan^ 
meut grant, preftrtiog to aoqoira flou- 
ces in other wayi — notably through 
highly producWve fund-railing in 
foreign countries with sabetanWal Mdi- 
Um populaWona, and, of conne. dvongb 
channels within the college ItaeU. It b 
known that the managemant’e coynaas 
in respect of government funds b not 
unconnected with the bet that colleges 
receiving grants from the goveminent 
must open their accounta to Education 
Department auditors. Any attempt, in¬ 
cluding periodic feetde and incondn- 
■ive eforts by the government and 
university, to enquire into alleged ano¬ 
malies and abuses within the college 
li stonewalled by Baiheer's refrain that 
SIET College, as a minority Inadtntion 
enjoying special constitutional proteo- 
Won, b above investigation. 

For the teaching staff, a major griev¬ 
ance b the absence of basic job aecu- 
rity; a brge number of beturars with 
five, six or even ten yean of aarvloa 
have yet to be made permanent. 11mm 
“temporary" teachers not only live 
with a sense of insecurity that tuna 
each summer vacation into a period of 
pins-and-needlea waiting for rcappoint- 
ment orders but are also denied thdr 
annual increments — a considenUe 
financial saving for a profit-cotudoua 
management. Moreover, lecturen in 
SIET College do not lienefit from the 
UCC pay scales that collage teacben 
throughout Tamil Nadu won recently 
as a result of a prolonged agitation; 
teacben’ repreaentathea estimate that 
the difference in salary compared with 
other colleges runs as high as Rs 400 
to Rs 500 per month. The manage¬ 
ment’s attitude, exempUiied in a recent 
statement by the Chairman and Cortea- 
pondent. b that teadiere dbntbfted 
with their ntes >f pay are at liberty 
to seek empbyment elsewhere. 

A substantial proportion of the 
teaching stiST at SIET College have not 
been admitted to any Provident Fund 
scheme, and no gratnity or penslott 
scheme b in operation. Bitteriy resent¬ 
ed also are other forms of exploltatioa 
that seem to have been expressly de¬ 
signed to hnmilbte the teaddng atafl 
and wiilcli, in some cases, verge on 
the fiidcaL A ‘Tanonnel Offleei'’ 
snoops and qiies on teadun, di ed dn g 
up, for example, wbather they arrive 
punctually in the daMtoom and trim- 


fhe governnient. TUi was foicehiuy 
illustrated in the late 1960s, when 
Basheer earned not«b^ throaghotu 


ther they are “effident” in malitrabdng 
disdpUne. Teadwn jMged to be tm- 
satbfMtaty in indi PMpeeb are aerved 




& ite'' liii^tii^iiit' 

ad luy hive floei nagLag from lU S 
K> 25 deducted from their lelwy. 
ject u ie n ire ebo held direcdy nqwii- 
Bile for exunlnatlott retolts; then 
ave been ciiei when the endn ficahy 
f ■ department have been punished 
gr poor renilti by hiving their incrcr 
MBti withheld. Not unexpected!;, ex- 
lOenEe in examination niulti — not 
aii a inn occurrence fat the college, 
lich enjoyi a relatively high aradsinlc 
vnatlon — goei unacknowledged, 
urtber routine humiliation of die 
mching itaff is achieved by burden- 
ig them vdth an extensive range of 
on-academic duties, some of a highly 
Oensive nature. For example, all teadi- 
n excepting Heads of Departments 
lust take turns sitting at t^ college 
Ite during the lundi hour and for 
ae hour before the evening bell, to 
asure that no student leaves the 
unpus. Teaching staff are also requir- 
i to prowl the grounds during the 
ndi break, and to cUvy and hurry 
le girls in the canteen (an operation 
mdered necessary by the fact that 
nre are only 300 canteen seats for a 
udent population of 3,000). All teach- 
a are oUiged to collect specified cate- 
iilea of fines from the students, while 
nee resident in the hostel must take 
ims u shop assixtanta in the college 
-operative store before classes start 
the morning. Attendance at nuraer- 
is functions put up by Basbeer for the 
mefit of VIPs is mandatory for teach- 
g personnel, and late arrival at them 
punishable by a fine. And at the 
mual “Cultural Show”, a fund-raising 
nnt, teachers must don their acade- 
Ic gowns and hawk snacks and sweet- 
eats to the visitorB. To ensure that 
mirers have no forum in which to 
ntUate their many grievances, the 
anagement has induded in the agree- 
mt of service a danse specifically 
mnlng the right of aasodstion. 

The sufferings of the non-teaching 
iff have, if anything, been even worse 
lan those of the lecturers. Desctlb- 
g their position as little better than 
xinded labourers”, S M Pasha, Fresl- 
mt of the Non-Teadiing Staff Asso- 
atlon, pointed out that their pay 
alee were substantially lovrer tiuin 
oee in 'Other collegas, owing to the 
ct that the management had Ignored 
loceislv^ Pay Commlsalon recom- 
euiiationa, Employees enjoy no Job 
oarity; one man with no less than 
years of service is atill designated 
amporaty”, and S M Pasha himself 
as diamteied from Us post of Iriut 
a oeg er anon after the start of the 
kitloat tte tor Us ralnatate- 

gag .hie now been added to the 13- 


1 

point diarter. Like boadad Ubooieri in 
other co ntexts , the non-Cee(frlng staff 
are alio frequently obligad to perform 
d e m ea nin g domettic work in the homei 
of membcri of the management. 

Hie students, for thdr pert, heve for 
yesrs besn peying tcss well In excese 
of thoee charged by comperaUe dty 
ocUeges; for example, the fees for tlm 
BCom course this year ere more rhsn 
one-tUrd higher than thoee diaiged by 
enothar preaUgioiis private college in 
the dty. What is more, the SIET 
management collects three instalments 
ef fees from the studenfo aveiy year, 
despite die fact that the coUcgc. as sn 
aAUate of Madras University, suppos¬ 
edly operates a semester system under 
wUch only two instehnents of fees 
should be collected. Students consider 
that in return for the high fees diaig¬ 
ed, the management provides facilities 
that are far from Impressive; they men¬ 
tion the inadequate canteen and the 
poor quality of the food prepared 
there, the lack of adequate sports and 
recreation fadlities (a swlimning pool 
that is much vaunted before visiting 
VIPs is maintained in a near unusable 
state of slime and squatic life), and 
the absence of sudi basic necessities 
as a telephone booth for the use of 
students and staff. The mediocre qua¬ 
lity of college foeilides is shown in 
even bolder relief when one learns of 
the astonishing range of "payments” 
that students must yield up, over and 
above their fees. Thr distinctive alchemy 
practised by the SIET msnsgement be¬ 
gins St admissions lime, when “dons- 
tions" ranging from Rs 500 to Rs 5,000, 
according to the family’s ability to pay, 
are extorted. Having Joined the college, 
students are lUUe to a complex system 
of fines. If they arrive late in the 
morning, for example, they must pay a 
“late fee" of 25 palse — for wUcb 
they receive only a 10 piise receipt If 
they choose to observe government-de¬ 
clared holidays — whldi go ruiieco- 
gniaed by BaAeer and the management 
— they mult pay a Rs 5 fine for the 
privilege and nuy in addition teK up 
to three days attendance. Even at exa¬ 
mination time, the hunt for lucre does 
not cease; absentees must pay up 
Ha 6 for every paper missed. And 
should students flout In any way 
the college's ardialc dress regulations — 
for example, by wearing e saree blonse 
considered to be too low-cut — they yet 
again become liable to a. Sa S fine. 

Hmts is no elected studenti' union 
in the ooUage, only a nominated Majlis 
which ' exeiciset very little power. 
“Here, the very word *uBloa’ is taboo”, 
dedared Th«y»hwi Namaai. a dfiid year 
Utanture ' student vAu is eummffy 


President of the MaiUa. One of Ae 
demands of the 15-polnt c har t er ie for 
an elected union, together with the 
right to associate with other atudent 
groups and forums. The studenti alio 
demand the lifting of the mniierotis 
irksome rcstrtcttoni placed on their 
freedom, such as the rule that hoatal 
residents may go out only once a moMh 
and may not even roam the cemgias 
after college hours, and the procedifre 
under which visitors — nheffier t b e w i 
of students or of the staff — are sub¬ 
jected to lengthy and sometimes in¬ 
sulting interrogations by the ubiqidtona 
Personnel OScer. 

Hie first section of the college com¬ 
munity to get organised was the tee^ 
ers. Analysing the factors that led to the 
formation of a teachers’ association wiA- 
in thr college last February, Mlimic Cn- 
orge. President of the aasodatlon. iden¬ 
tified, firstly, the dee|dy-held convictioa 
among significant sections of the tcadi- 
ers that conditions had become lo bad' 
that they could not be allowed to oon- 
tinoe. and. secondly, the inffueace of 
the college teachers’ movement in the 
city and state. The reaUmdon that h 
growingly powerful movenustt exlued, 
one that had already displayed Ui man- 
cle power and that was prepared to 
come to the aid of teadhers thraatanud 
with viettattisation, seems to have piap- 
ed an important role in persuading Ae 
SIET women teachers to get organised;' 
There followed months of potieiit, qidaf 
recruitment, organisation and prepeto- 
tion — much of the ivoA nscaiaaitty 
perfonned in secret. By the beginning 
of Ae new semester in June, the teach¬ 
ers had fonnulated a list of demands, 
and this was presented to Ae Vtoe- 
Chancellor of Madras Uu l ve iii ty, O R 
Damodaran, and to the Principal of 
SIET College in late July. WhOe Ae 
management, in Ae person of Basbeetr 
responded in prtdictaUy bullying 
fas^n, subjecting teachers’ repre se nta- 
tivu to long end fruitless hanagnes, 
Ae sAdents and the non-teadiiiig 
staff seised Ae opportunity to link up 
tbrir grievances wiA those of the tea- 
cheis. A Joint Action Council made 'V 
of representatives of the three sectloua 
was formed, and it was this body 
that drew up the 15-point charter of 
demands that was presen ted to the 
management. 

In the days following the doaure 
of the college, staff and ' students 
maintained vigfl outside the gatat 
where they were joined by teachers 
and men sAdents from a large nnm- 
.ber pf dty colleges. Firm support was 
extended by a number of org sniiitin n e , 
induding Ae Assodatimi of Uilvea- 
sity Trechnri, Ae Tamil Nadu Amto 


^ -s.. -.jrttati-fHim, 


ditioii of NoB-TMchlaf Stalt <1 m 
Q ftducte TtadMn’ Aiaodation and 
th« Student! Fedcntlaa of India. On 
tbi fourth day of the agitation, a two- 
aambar conunUsion appointatf by the 
Syndicate of Madras Unlveraity con¬ 
ducted enquiries at the college, speak¬ 
ing to repiesencatiras of the staff and 
ttndents and, later in the day, to the 
numagement Addressing newsmeir, 
the Vlce-Cbancetlor conceded that 
srhatever might be the rights of 
nlnorlty-run institutioiu, the Univer¬ 
sity had- an obligation to cniure that 
lulea governing saiaiies, service con¬ 
ditions and iob security vrere enforced 
— a statement which many considered 
long overdue, given years of Univer¬ 
sity and government idleness, if not 
complielty, in respect of the illegal 
piactlcca at SIET College. On the 
spine day that the university commis¬ 
sion carried out its enquiries, the 
management announced that the 
coBege would be reope n ed on August 
1), and promised, in vague terms, to 
diseass teadiers’ pay and service 
eonditlons with the government 
nere was no mention of the demands 
of tbs students and the non-teaching 
atafl. Displaying once again the re- 
OMiluble unl^ of actloa that has 
baeome a luilmark of the SIET 
agitatkin, the Joint Action Council 
announced that the struggle would 
continue until the demands of all 
dine sections were met The body 
deplored the crude efforts of the mana¬ 
gement to divide the college commu¬ 
nity by offering belt to the teaching 
•tiff alone. August 11, it promised, 
sronid be marked not by any tame 
return to work and studies but by 
a massive demoiutration, supported by 
a large number of city colleges, out- 
dde the college gates. Tbe ^ous- 
naet with which the state goveniment 
viewed this prediction is revealed in 
its ruprecedented decision to dedare 
bodi August 13 and August 14 boU- 
dayi for colleges in the dtyl Despite 
the efforts of the state govenunent, 
however, hundreds of teacberi and 
ftudents assembled outside SIET Col¬ 
lege on the morning of August 11 and 
marched in procession to the Univet^ 
dty, a delegation from there proceed¬ 
ing to the Secretariat where it handed 
in a memorandum to the Education 
Minister. , 

Struggles by college students end tea¬ 
chers in defence of their conditions of 
woik and study and their democratic 
ridits are, of course, no new pheno¬ 
menon in Tamil Nadu. There have been 
quite a number of agitations by stu¬ 
dents over the years, many of them 
cooeamed with democratic imiiei, 
a W mug h vldous attempts to set the 


stwbnts agsinit othar seotiogs, ineiad- 
ing isctlona of tba toiling peofda such 
as busmen, have not always been 
resisted. College teachers, too, have tn 
the past two or tlwee years otgaslfed 
tbemselves into an increisin^ power¬ 
ful movement dat has waged impres¬ 
sive battles in defence of tbelr rights. 
But certsioly there is no precedent 
during the past three decadei for tbe 
kind of unity among an sections of a 
college community manifested during 
the struggle at SIET Women’s College. 
It is all the more significant that andi 
aalted action has baoi achieved in a 
college that labours under tbe twin 
disadvantages of being a women's col¬ 
lege (In Madras and eliewbeie, sndi 
colleges have, for a variety of reasons, 
remained brgely ieolsted from the 
wider teachers' and studenti' move¬ 
ment), and one under ‘‘minority” private 
administration. As in the struggle at 




eolli^ lb As dty. Inal year, dm 
managemant has aonght to taka lefuga 
behind its minority status nndar dw 
Coostitntlon, and it bM even fought 
to give a communal colom to tba 
present struggle by m lt cW erously 
asserting that “agltaton” are out to 
riestoty both the MusBm-menaged 
colleges in tbe city “tbrongh As 
agency of Muslims themselves’’. 'Die 
Joint Actibn Council was quldc to 
counter this etude attempt at divide 
and rale. And as Ac riogans lever- 
beiated in the impressive demonstra¬ 
tion at the college gates on August 
11, it vras dear diat the near-sponta- 
neoui democtatle struggle had, in its 
course, seen through and defeated the 
tactic of lotting Muslim against non- 
Muslhn and student against teacher or 
non-teaching employee. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Obsolete, but Deadly 


MgfcndM C htoM 


ON March 1, IfflB. Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional, London, appealed to the Indian 
President to connnute the death sent¬ 
ence passed on Maqhool Ahmed Butt, 
a journalist and former president of 
the Jammu and fashbiir National 
Liberation Frimt. According to an 
Amnosty presa release. Butt had been 
sentenced to destb in 1676 under sec¬ 
tion 3 'of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Enemy Agents Ordinance, No Vin of 
Sska 2005 (1048 AD) on the charge 
of murdering sn Indian intelligence 
oIBcer in 1968. TlU Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional raised the issue, even eminent 
jurists and civil rights activists in 
India were unsnvare of the existence 
of such an Ordinance. 

The Ordinance waa promulgated by 
the Maharaja of Jammu and K as hm i r 
and was published in the govenunent 
Gazette dated Ma^ 12, Salca 2005. It 
was meant ’’to provide for the trial 
and punishment' of enemy agents and 
persona oomnutting certain offences 
with intent to aid the enemy". Tbe 
preamble to the Ordinance iv> lhat 
"sn emergency has arisen as a lesult 
of wanton attack by outside raideTS 
and enemies of tbe State..■" According 
to section 2<A) of the Ordinance, **eiie- 
my meaiu end includes any person 
directly or indlreetiy participating or 
assisting in campaign recently under¬ 
taken fay Mdeis from outside in lub- 
verting the goverament estabUshed by 
law in thb StM'. Section S(B) defines 
sn •enemy . afenf as a person "aot 
i' ww' -r .: 1 a ' <' 'id' of inefsy 


armed force, who is employed by, or 
works for, or acts on itistnietlon ttMiv- 
ed from the enemy”. Section 3 of the 
Ordinance, under which Maqbool 
Ahmed Butt has been sentenced to 
death, reads; "Whoever Is on enamy 
agent or with intent to aid the enemy, 
does, or attempts or conspltes with 
any other person to do any act which 
is designed or likely to give asaistanee 
to the military or air operations of the 
enemy or to impede the military or 
air operations of Indian forces or His 
Hi^mess’ forces or the forces of any 
Indian State or to endanger life or is 
guilty of incertdlarism rimll be punish¬ 
able with death or rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for life or with ligotoiu Imprison¬ 
ment for a term wfaldi may extend to 
10 years..." 

The Ordinance empoweii the govern- 
roent to appoiirt Special Judges for tire 
trial of offences puaisluUe under sec¬ 
tion 3. ’The government his powers to 
"hold the sitting for the trial of any 
esse in any place llzed by the govSm- 
ment” and to transfer the case to Stro¬ 
ther Specltl Judge at tity stage of ^ 
proceedirrgs. 

Section 10 of the Ordiiunce gives 
powers to the Special Judge to condnot 
the whole or part of the profsredlap 
in camera so as to exdnda from the 
prooeedings any person Or dasa of pei- 
soiis as datemrined by the judge. The 
jirdge is even e mp owere d to deny 
esristince of an odvocata to ttt ab- 
cused. According to section 11(8), "A 
SpOdSl'Judge shall not be lagulnd.to 
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gnat aa aJj o mu o n t for pnpow 
of MOnitag tnonihi* of a plMdac 
if in ttte'opinioa of tht Special Jadge' 
tudi an ^dfoutmnant would oaoM raa- 
■onabit delay -io the dhpoaal of die 
cate". 

Section IS.of Ae Ordinance denin 
an accutad' the tight to appeal againat 
the fudgninit paaaad by the Special 
Judga or Reviewing Jnd^. The lao- 
tioa leada; **Notwitlutandlng the pn>- 
viiioni of the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure, 1069, or of any other law for 
the time being in force, or of any 
thing having the force of law by 
whatsoever authority mada or doM. 
there ahall be no appeal ftom any 
order or lentance made or paieed 
a Special Judge or Bevelwing Judge 
under this Ordinance....' 

Section IS further fbrfaidi any per¬ 
son other than the accuaed and his 
pleader from seeing or keeping e coiiy 
of records of eny. doemnenti leleted 
to any prooeedingi. The eecnsed and 
his {deader are not permitted to draw 
any auch doomnent or divulge its con¬ 
tents to anyone else. Violstion (d dds 
prahlbttion is punishable under section 
17, according to which “Any parson 
who, without the previous euthorlsa- 
tlon of the government dlscJotes or 
publishes any information with respect 
to any proceedings or with respect to 
any person proceeded against undei 
this Ordinance, iball be punishable 
with imprisoirment for e term which 
may extend to two yean, or with fine, 
or with both'. This imposes blanket 
cenionhip by forbidding publication 
of reports of proceedinp under the 
Ordinance, except if authorised by tbe 
govsmmciit. 

Several proviiiotu of tha Ordinance 
clearly violate basic dvil rights. Never- 
thdest, tha Ordinance may not fail 
foul of tha Constitution ainM all tha 
fundamantal lighta in the Indian Con¬ 
stitution do not apply, except with 
certain modifications, to Jammu and 
Kaihngr. 

However, there la onotbar aspect ot 
tbe matter. The Ordinance was txpH- 
cltly intended to deal with the sitna- 
tion atialng out of tbe attadc on 
Kashmir Iqr Pakistani raiders in 1947. 
Thus it defines an ‘enemy’ aa any per- 
nm partidpetlng “in aha campaign 
recfHtlD undartakan by raiders from 
outslds^' (italics added). The activities 
of raldeis in Jammu and Kaihmit 
caatsd around 1049 ao that theiaafter 
tfaare could be no ’miemy agenf u 
defined under, the Oidlnanee. And yet 
Maqhoot Aimed Butt has btan con¬ 
victed end aea ten qed t« deith under 


tbe pnvUona of the Ordineere for e 
crime be is ollcpd to hive committed 
in 19681 

Meqbool Ahmed Butt le now reported 


THE paraphernalia tot the conference 
On Zimbabwe to be htld from Septem¬ 
ber 10 in London is the same aa that 
of constitutional conferences in the 
19d0s by the Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Office of Great Britain for the 
decolonliatlon of a utunbcr of its colo¬ 
nies, espedatly in Aftica. Even the 
choice of the venue. Lancaster Houu, 
is part of this. But the dreumstanees 
under which the conference takes 
place and the issues involved are so 
different from those of other colonies, 
ihit the question has to be raised 
whether Britain is prepared to cct 
boldly and decentiv about her co'o- 
nial heritage in a situation which la 
in essence similar to Moxambfapie and 
Algeria rather than to Kenya before 
independence. 

At the CommoavreslUi Conference 
in Lusaka, Britain apparently assumed 
its residual colonial rtsponaibility 
which successive British governments 
have acknowledged only when con¬ 
venient to them. The problem arises 
whether this residua’ colon'al power 
can be really exercised and whether 
Britain has the credibility to fulfil this 
impartially in view of its past poiides. 
It is true that the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference has given the British govern¬ 
ment ■ certificate of credibility, 
though it is known that it is a condi¬ 
tional one. The intamal proems of 
several of the front-line states includ¬ 
ing those in the Cemmoaweilth play¬ 
ed a part in persuading them about ihe 
need of an early lettlement In Zimba¬ 
bwe but at crucial itagcs of the nego¬ 
tiations in the coming weeks they 
will be called upon to make their 
poiitions clear. Margaret Thatcher, 
who a few days earlier in Canberra 
bad indicated that Britain would lift 
sanctions against Rhodesia in Novem- 
btr gave the impress’on of reversing 
the position by the time ebe irrived 
in Lusaka. A clotcr analysis wou’d in¬ 
dicate that there boa been baalcally no 
change in the BriHih government’s 
plans end that it ttOi h<mee that the 
nnetlona can be Bf^dL in November 
with,the momentum g|.the new nego- 


to be lodged In tht ennriemned ccS of 
Ward No 16 of TIbai Central JaU, 
Delhi. His meicy petition is pending 
before the President. 


tiitioni whatever be their outcome. 

Britain has declared that in its view 
the terms of settlement must be 
“comparable to those on which Bri¬ 
tain has granted independence la 
other former dependent territoriee''. 
The draft proposals for sn indepen¬ 
dence constitution published by the 
British government ere meant to re¬ 
flect this intention whereas actnally 
they appear more like amendmentt to 
the present Constitution of tha iOtgal - 
regime in Rhodesia. (Incidental'y tbe 
Smith-Muzorewa cabinet has decided 
to change the name of the country to 
Zimbabwe from the name used In 
the present constitution — Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia.) Muzorewa during his vWts 1 
earlier this year to London and Camp ' 
David (where President Carter was hi 
meditation at that time) got tbe im¬ 
pression that leglUmlsstion of hia re¬ 
gime would be possible with acme 
modification of the conetitntion. This : 
wss tbrefore something that SaUabnry I 
was beginning to be prepared for, hop- I 
ing that a formula could still be ’ 
found to retain the special economc I 
privi'eges of the whites even while 
making a few political oonctiaioos. 

But the idea of fresh elections was 
apparently new and Muzorewa’a re¬ 
action that it is an ‘insult’ is quite 
understindsble in view of the fact that 
even sec:ions of the blacks who I 
believed that the Biabop would 
deliver the goods of ‘peace, bread and 
freedom' are totally disillusioned 
a'ready. 

In Salisbury, therefore, whatever 
emerges from Lancaster Honse Is 
being regarded aa a potential amend¬ 
ment to the existmg constitution 
which uiuler the present procedure 
would have to be approved by the bloc 
of twenty eight white MPs led by Ian 
Smith. is because any changes to , 
entrenched claases of tbe Coistitu- 
tion have to be poised by 78 of the 
100 MPs and the total number of 
Uicka is only 72, Both Smith and 

Muzorewa are likely to take thii poai- ; 
tion which will a^n raise the hmle | 
ianic of tha itatui at the pr iia nl . rij; ~ I 
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SOUIHEKN AFBiCA 

B^ond Majority Role 

NIaa KMfey 



.'f fine, >n Uiuc which the Brttieh fov> 
^ enunent would like to ifnore for the 
time beiof. 

I The calcuietlons Iq loflueatiil lec- 
^ tloai of the Britith fovcmment. In 
if; Sallihuiy end in South Afr'ca ere that 
Ij- the conference will fail and that the 
blame for the failure can be put aquare- 
'V I; on the Patriotic Front, The Britith 
;; fovemment will in such a situation go 
' ahead with new elections based 
J;* on a new Constitution for Zlm- 
babwe. All what the Britith 
foreinment wants to do Is ap- 
parently to give the impression that it 
\ hag done its best and that it is the 
terroriats’ (the term the British Prime 
t Mltiltter uses for the Patriotic Front) 
are against any settlement. Muso- 
rewa it led to believe that anyhow 
^ sanctions wl<l be iifted in November 
f- and the internal coalition as it stands 
> now would then be well placed to effect 
a military victory. Any such argument 
^ Is considered fa'lacious because sanc- 
^ tions wilt not in any case produce even 
m{ddle*term economic benefits of any 
treat substance. About military vie- 
toty. General Walla, the Commanding 
OfBcer of the Rhodesian Army, seems 
' to be much lets confident than the 
Bishop tod his supporters In the West, 


whites in Zimbabwe hdd also pass¬ 
ports of other ccontries (Mtain, 
South Africa etc) and that as many as 
40 per cent of them came to tha eoun- 
tfjr only after 1965 attracted by ihe 
special nature of this colony. 

The British pioposai speaks about “a 
folly futtlceablt dedarttion of rights". 
Will this include the special rights of 
the whites regarding property? Ac¬ 
cording to the present Constitution 
effective land reforms in the sense of 
red'stributing land fn &vour of the 
black majority is imposalble. More 
than 50 per cent of tk cultivable land 
is held by the tiny white minority. 
None of this land can be expropriated 
for redistribution unless It is proved 
that It has not been used for agricul- 
tuiai purposes for a continuous period 
of live years and compensation is paid 
prompt^ on terms that the compensa¬ 
tion can be freely transferred out of 
the country Irrespective of exchange 
control regulstimis. Are the British 
really envisaging a Constitution ac¬ 
cording to which an citliens "arill en- 
loy equal rights under the law"? 

An equally controversial matter 
will be the mach'nery cod structure of 
the government in Salisbury from the 


time a new Coostitutloo is adoptad 
— if tha oonfennea la ancceaful — 
till the electiont ate ever. Whm win be 
the composition of the forest for 
maintainlpg law and order? Who will 
control them? The "fFolsl Britifh 
view it that theaa are Issues lor dia- 
cuation at a later stage, after a Con¬ 
stitution hu been agreed. UncAdiUy 
it is being made known that there ia 
no Intention of diamantling the pte- 
lent regime. The Patriotic Front will 
Insist that only a comprehensive set¬ 
tlement Including the questions of 
security forces and interim structure 
can be negotiated. 

The Lancaster Conference is not 
dealing with t normal deco'onisatioa 
process. The questions of "security" 
and "white safeguaids" are irrelevant 
to the generation of young people who 
gave up everything to fight for their 
independence. The protrected struggle 
demands radical transformation of the 
structures In Zimbabwe, not just "me- 
jority rule" in the usual sense. Many 
in the West stiU seem to believe that 
the Lancister conference can produce 
a "moderate toverameat" that can 
thwart the processes for such iraas- 
rotmation- 


i South Africa's reaction to the Lusa- 
kk plan was very hostile in the begin¬ 
ning. It ia lignlflcant to note that after 
the vliit of a special British envoy to 
Pretoria to "reauure South Africa of 
British intentions", it appears to have 
cooled though it is made known that 
tha South African government 
, would give Muzorewi's government 
I, wholehearted support If the confer- 
I ence were to break down. 

f Tha first of the proposals by the 
r British government says that "Zimba¬ 
bwe will be an independent sovereign 
state In which all citizens will enjoy 
equal rights under the law". But it Is 
evident that equal rights under the law 
wUl still provide for special economic 
and political privileges for the mino¬ 
rity whites, though the blocking me- 
duinltm in the present oonatitution 
which gives a virtual veto power to the 
white minority will be altered. The 
“minority safeguards" wfU be hotly con¬ 
tested by the Patriotic Front for very 
valid reasons. It is far from con¬ 
vincing to the majority of the 
Africans that those who kept them 
in bumiliaUng subjection for so Tong, 
brutaUiad and victimised them, should 
have a special place in the lun of in- 
deptbdent Zimbebare. It if important 
to point out that tha toaloilty of the 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Unea^ Truce, What Next? 


Ntnctafeak 


THE newspaper induatry is having a 
phenomenal boom. But, unlike In 1975- 
76 when tlx glosslea expanded at the 
cost of the dallies, the newspapers, 
despite the oompetitioa the racy stories 
and acoops that the new breed of 
periodicals provides, seem to have In¬ 
creased th^ circulations and proflti 
in the past two yean. 

Some of the newspapen have ex¬ 
panded, It is true, at tiie cost of their 
rivals. But. what witii the competitive- 
neas among iodustrial advertisers, the 
Industry had never had it so (good. 
The WndtuSen Ttmts sold 1,89,000 
oopiei and The Tbtm ef InSe’t sales 
went up 1,10,000 in Delhi, fo Bombay 
The Times of sales figures were 

almoat double their Delhi circulation 
and in Madrae The Bbsdu’r daily aataa- 
figure rose to 2,50,000. Not content 
wi& opening Itg tsafh edition in 
Ch a ndignb .' Indian bpreat lanadied 
a rgMpiai and. foreafid timet to aipuid 
Ita' Aein of megaainei and liirgnagl 
mltiioatlont toe, efidch tegtIhST ao- 


cuunt for another 25 publications, while 
The Economic Timet of The Timet 
group is reported to be doing well 
even in Calcutta. 

The trouble with such boom is that 
the newspaper workers have alao been 
Inspired to demand hi|d>er wngea and 
perquliites, particularly when they see 
that money is no object for the pto- 
prietoii when It conoei to buying up 
big nimes at the trm level.' 'The gap 
that divide! the average employee from 
the tuper-hoaaea U nowhere as pro¬ 
nounced aa in the Express empite. In 
recent years, and even rnontha, thie 
Imbetance hai become morn pronoun¬ 
ced with prestige anwintments in 
Delhi and Bombay, adding weight to 
its already top-heavy itru c toi e. 

Trouble In the Dewapver indnstry 
startnd In Mardi tiiif year in Indhn 
GandhTs Natfoiwl ffentid which, how¬ 
ever, does not fell In the categoiy of 
ai^ nf the other protit-aeldng pubU- 
catione. Profit or no profit, of 






U«it<l oiA U Bpt « pcgUot'fot tb« 
Mtreld loiiwfnwat, thbusb It always 
had a tndltion of not paying Os cm- 
ployeai promptly — eartainly not be¬ 
fore they strode wodc atonod dM mid¬ 
dle of eadi month. Than a car would 
myiteiionsly appaar with a strong box 
In its hold, and salaries would be dls- 
trlbuted — with no quesdoas ashed 
u to Its source. People In the know 
say that there Is still no dearth of 
ca^; the only problem is how to bring 
it out Into ^e open. It is true, how¬ 
ever, that the company’s legitimate 
funds have been squandered and, in 
Q>ite of lucrative real estate in Luck¬ 
now and Delhi, the ne w spaper has 
chalked up heavy fiiumdal liabilities. 
Also, a succession of tqiportunistic 
leaden miming the workoa’ unions 
have aDewed themselves to be used as 
tools of Ibis or that faction of the 
managemeot which is packed with 
politicians out to cuny favour with 
Indira Gandhi—the ultimate person 
in Herald adairs though she does nbt 
bold a single share — and wrest the 
control of the paper from their rivals. 

The Herald employees have been on 
the streets alnoe March. Those in 
Lucknow have fated slightly better, 
since the state government appointed 
a receiver who attached the incranes 
still pouring in and distributed them 
amongst the employees. The workers 
hive been deman^ng the appointment 
of government directon, thou^ aome 
of them have alto been peiilsting with 
their efforts to get aromid Indira 
Gandhi and her confidants. It seems 
that but for the fall of the Desai ministry 
the government would have nominated 
a couple of directon to itialghten out 
the Herald finances. But, as of now, 
the paper shows no signs of reap¬ 
pearing. 

In March, too, anotber newii>aper 
(TTie Hinduttan Timet) law a atrlke 
vdiidi, after two weckx of tough postur¬ 
ing, ended in dm defeat of the strikers. 
Koowledgeible people claim that die 
doyen of newqpiq^ magnates, Ramnath 
Coenka, was opatating behind the 
scene,' putting steel into The Htnduitan 
Timet management. Whether this is 
tme or not, the fact nmaina that the 
management played the shrewd game 
]f sharpening the differences and 
rivalries isatmg die union leaders. It 
alio found eoou^ stool pigeons among 
he jonmalliti who prae^y let tv a 
rival 'union and forced the wodnn to 
wcept an abfact defeat Tbit adndt- 
le^, was a big blow to ibe morale 
if hawvapar woiksn in aB ^ lb 
n ewi p a p wi In the capital, ineinding 
how of dit m-£ltad SaHood HttM. 


i Hgin ii< re ai » sii » i lik ■ ■ i ) 


For, the Hinduttan TUnetf nidon had 
been the largest and most financially 
viable of tfaam all. Betha pa this was 
hut as well, for it ramlnded the com- 
idaoent nnion bossaa everywhere of the 
fact that resources and munbers do 
not matter as mudi as nnity, morale 
and honiaty of purpeae. And thi 
succeas atosy (alheit partial success) 
against very heavy odds in the four 
centres of The Timet of India group 
— Bombay, Abmedabad, Delhi and 
Calcutta — has proved tUs again at 
the conclusion of one of the moat grim 
and long-drawn strikaa in the industry, 
•tietching over two months. 

The seeds of trouble were town 
when a rival union came up in Bom¬ 
bay, much to die management’s delight, 
against the old and tiuftad oiganim- 
tkm led by S Y Kolhatkar. The im¬ 
mediate provocation for the itrike was 
a scuffle between memben of die rivil 
unions and the management’s promiit 
suqiention of two of Kolhatkai's men. 
Kclhatfcar’s strike call to all the four 
units was of the nature of a dciparate 
SOS —- for at stake was the question 
not only of his own survival but also 
that of a principled trade union which 
would otherwise have been avramped 
by the unethical tactics of an upatnrt 
rival, 'There was an eeenomic demand, 
too — Bg ISO as interim relief, pend¬ 
ing (and adiustahle agahift) the wage 
tribunal’s final, statutory award. 

The Timet of India management, 
again, followed on the footsteps of 
The Hinduttan Timet and tried to 
break through the weakest link in 
the chain — the white-collar emplo- 
yeei, including some known namts in 
joumaliam — under the benevolent 
and watchful ese of Goenka whose 
daughter-in-law happens to be the 
daughter of Timet'e Shiiyana Fraud 
Jain. Yet, thanks to the alertneas oi 
the union leaders at all the four 
centres, the mischief did not pay. 
What did woik againit die striking 
employees was the pciUttcal unceitainty 
and tiw ihience of an affective gov¬ 
ernment during the graater part of the 
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Itrike. In the avsnt, llwy have not 
done too badly. 

After a last attempt to bnak die 
strike through e dramatic armounce- 
ment lifting the illegal lockout iq Its 
Delhi unit, the management cemc to 
teims with die union. The wcrfcaix 
have lost strike period pay, but havt 
won lumpsum payment of Bs 600 cadi, 
which is not too small an amount foe 
the lower-paid employees. Also, the 
two men suspended in Bombay and 
others issued ebargesheots and auven- 
aiun notices since the strike began 
have all been taken In. What ia more, 
the signed egieement spedfles diat the 
interim rtBcf iiine ia a negoUaUe item 
which will be refened to a third, 
mutually acceptable party if bilataiil 
negotiations fall svithin a stipulatad 
time period. 

’The truce h en imcaiy one. But 
the grit and determination shown by 
their Times of India co m ra d es faea 
given new confidence to the Indfan 
Express employees in Delhi, who have 
served their own strike notice, to be 
effective frran September 10. Indeed, 
they would have strueb work modi 
eariiar hut for the death last month of 
the pn>piiator*s son and dlrectikt of the 
company, Bhagvandu Coenka. 'Dia 
workers have deepueated gttevaacaa 
which range from appalling wuildng 
conditions which have led to sevusal 
deatba among the worken in the pteae, , 
to the management’s lefuial to ru- ! 
classify the paper since 19T9, wUla ' 
funds ere stohoned off to other units t 
and other Intertocking compeniea ownaid ' 
by the Coenkas. Thdr de m a n ds in- ' 
chide higher bonus and payment of 
interim lelief arican pending elnoe , 
1677. Though B N Goeuka b the | 
tougbeit of the newspaper pmpriatoo, | 
the union leaders point out that ther e ' 
to in unpreoedented unity among dw } 
employees who lealbe that they fate ' 
badly not only in compaTtoun to the 
empicytes of other leudlng.Dewvapeii 
in Delhi but also in oomparison with 
Express employees in Bombay, Madras 
and other centres. 
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(iMafporand undtr tb* CowmnUi Act, IMS) 


Ragistsnd OHIea: 306 , Grasn House, 
Grssn Strstt Fort, Bombsy 400023 

Fsdory: MIDC Plot Nos. 20 , 27,28 
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Announe«m«nt raganUng Pubife Imu« of 
6 . 31.000 Equity Sharos of Ra. 10 /> oach for cosh 
at m premium of Ra. 1 /- per share. 

I 

Tht lu b sa r lstlon list will opsn it tks e s swisiiesiiisii t sf lisnSIss fesuts 
on YYsSnssdsy. ths IBth SoptMbsr, lITt, and wUI niats at tfcsoloss 
»t feanSInt hniirs on S s s ar d sy. Ww SStli S sp t snibscItTl. oroacllar 
os Om disetstlan of tlw Board of OIrsstsrs of tht Ctmmmr hat not 
bafora tin stoat at bonking liwirs on FrMiy, tbt Hat Ss pt aniba s IWB. 

AspHaat l sn bas boon mads to tbs Stosli Isobangs at Bom b sY *ar 
Bsmlstion to doal bi and tor an offloM gmtstlon for tbs SgiiltY Sharaa 
of tht CaaipanY. 


HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Thg C owBORy was tnoorpo w fd m > 
limitod Compony on Juno 21« 
1>i0 nnd WRS iubw ^ o nd y oonvpr tn d 
Into « PiiMfc Umittd Comtiny by a 
jpacW moMlpnon JirfyK liTp. tha 
Company obiainad a Carttflcata 
of ohah^of namaoRjmyltt, 1t7t. 

MooWiaod JayUihandaa ft COw a Ann 
OT ovpr n yaort' ataacNng, wWi 
Hi vaal OMpartonoa b) tfia maffcatlaa 
of dya^ a uaWirtaa and ndW ito>Mjy 
tfia laatHa InduMfyiWia laitnaMiHal in 
BfomoiinQ tMa c ompany. Tha Company 
has baan angapad w wanufaninlnt 
pedvity ainca INI and haa davafa ^ 


Tba Oanipany ia anoapad in 
iBamifacMiag a widt ranpa of dyaa 
aiwh aa OHparaa Dyofc fta aatiaa 
Oyaa. M a f al C omp taa ftyato 
Chfona Dyac OjraotOyiaasAcidOtfaa 
and Aeattta Dyta. TOa Company alao 
mamdaetyraa aoma a( tfia midof 

Swo t^w^A dSs^Be 

unmnwoiaias lapanaD m* wiaaa 
for aapdva conaumpdon and Opdeal 
WN taili ng Agani for Po t y aat ar, 

Tlia Oytf mamifaatifrad by dia 
Coinpany hava wido and a s tanrfvO 
appB caU e n in ootoufind vartoMP i 
pnnaumar prodMcm auN aa cottory 
WOOL aMu ayndwltes and luta. 


aedvlty amca INI and haa davafopt 
aonaWaratala aapardta in tlia afianaCaa 
of dyap and aWod ptftthrt H a oaar dw 


Coinpany hava wido and ax 
appOcaden in ooioiNind var 
mnaumar prodMcm iUN aa 
wi^ aMu ayndtadea ^ 

^Oompaoy halaD j aaa^npaodip 
papay lamHi^f and ftaa rMapi^ ippda 
a oari wdn In dm mapolPaPiaa pi 
SpaalaliyXaPdiaf Dyaa> 


EXPORTa 

Paaidit anfqyfna a good doma ad a 
maikat tha Compamr'a oroduota hava 
woiTaccapunca in both davalopad 
and dtaaloping c o un oiaa. Tha Company 
haa baan aoceaasfulty avpocdng Ha 
atedueSa ID BalDhins O awn an fc dappps 
Hong Kong, tialy. U.K. and UjdJL 
It waa awardad a daiilBcaii for Kaport 
RiCognHion m appradatlon of tha 
asp^ a ch iavamanta by Stata board 
for Eapon PiamoMan, Wa ha raa bn a Swa. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVaOPMENT 

Tha Company haa aatabdahad a 
Raaaarch ft Dava l opmani dapai i man t 
which H my agad ^ quaBbad 
profaaiionaia. Tho Conipaiw darlaaa Ha 
abangih fioni its Raaaaaah E 
Da w o pm an ! dapa nin a m and tha 
Qfowth which tha Company haa achiavad 
•0 far. it mainly diiatoaffad^^ 
foaaarah and davalopmani aodvMa^ 
without any loia i gn lachnological 
aaalatMwa or know-how. Ip lacpgnMop 
of Ha afforta. tha Dapartmani of belanca 
and Tochnoiogy. O ovammaid of IndU 
haa aocoidPd raooonMon IP dtp 
Co mpany. 


EXPANSION 

Tha Company la tatting up a plaM 
for manufaeiurino 240 tonnaa par 
annuni af haactlva Dyaa (Vinyf 
Sulphona Qraiip) at Ha anaiind faoloiy 
at Ambamath. whara aO dia lagubad 
infi a ab u ctural fadMaa am madly 
BvadaMi. Tht Company iharalon. la Ip 
an advamapaoua poaMon ID imsiwnaat 
mo prdoet and start coramandaf 
ofoducition by Daoambar INQl banfng 


BOARD OF DIRCen 

ftMYAM RAMANLAL 
MASHRlfWAlA 

12 «CClCtipnibara. ' 

Dinshaw VPobha Road, 

Bombay 400020 

Chabmas ft Managing OimeiD 

ATUl KRISHMAiAL JHAft 

IT.bhaahMhar 

Dr. RaiabAll Fatal Road 

Off BhuWihal Doaai Road 

•omhay 400026 

Dbaotor 

NAVNIT RAMANUL 
MAftHRUWALA 
Kaipana; Ambawadi. ilia BfMi 
Ahaiadabad SNOOP 
Oiraotor 

ARUM RURSHOTTAMOAR 
, Naar ManaU ApartmauM 
BaMndAdraftAp^ 

Manav M inda i Wori M fiop 
Dr. VBmmBatabhai Road 
Wit Bridga. Ahmadabad NOO 
DIraclor 

ABHOR RAMANUL 

MARHRVWAiA 

S 1 -C Darahan AparpnanlB 

Mount PliiaantRoad 

Boa*ay 4000 M 

Obaciar 

HARSMAO HARIRRAiAO i 

SMV'Thirih 


PROKCTCOSTa 
SOURCES OF RIAnCE 
PraioatCaM Rs.lnMli* 

BiaWkiB S.7B 

PlwtanHStsMiianr 4BB7 

Prwsaraifva b Shir, bsua 


Mf ln Msrwiffsrwsrtlsg 


■cniliaY SOOOM 

AMYINO NATVEHLAl PAI 

Tllmm', 

Alameunt BmS. Bowbw 400 

DlMOtOf 

DIPAK RAMANIAL 
MABHRUWAIA 
SI S, Danhan Aaanwm. 
Mount PteMir.l Rotd. Banban 
MtnMlas Director 

BECRETARY 

V.M. DondP 

Bhau Baug. OeUialaRoad 

Naupada. Thant 4N 602 

SHARE CAPITAL 

A. Aotlwrina: NonS 

1040,000 squHrsatTM 

of Ra. to aotli IX 


anil PallYPaM ag ; 


Fiaali Cagltal (hialuliiig 


Ttm laan bam Baata 
Mwrta Fayaiats ertdH 
(undar WBI tUiama) 


PROSPECTS AND 
PROFTTABIUTY 

Dit martiH far dyttaills |n India it 
VIM, wtdi goad groanli petantial. Tha 
demand tor drat iittd In Syaditdo 
Hbia. lantiar aid woel induHilti b 
allowing oandrsiou. growth. Through 
Ha Raaaaroh and D swaloaaian t dw 
Coanaon, haasanargad at a toadtng 
aaa iadacu irar af dyw In tha rnarMt. 
Tht now proltat tor mamdacan 
of Raaativa Dm (Vliiyl Stdahorw 
Oreiip) wHIadd a tordwt rn i g i ladw 
asIMlnglln aof p m du ei ia iidLMrrliit 
urdoraaotn oboamotHioaA Sa 
Campanr la oonRdam af fagtatadno 
tS.iMfid grawdi la dw ataSata vatto. 


C. Praaaitt laaaa al 
Sgutty Bharaa; 

Now elhiad to tha MNb 
tor Sabaediidoa ht tonna al 
dili FioapaoPit lof caab af 
a Ftandum of Ra. 1/- 

S’Sr*-""' E 

TERMS OF PAYMBU 


(Ra. Uo aa taaM taoauat 
and Ra. OM an prtaiiuai 


OnanaantM 

(Rt: ZiW oaeigNal teeaunt 
and Ra. 4.80'on pcamliaa 
aeitimi) 

Tha balanctt of atH. 1.00 Bar Mi 
Stian MwH ba aavabla la ant 
atOi at aiob Ikiw a, Bitr bt da 
hr lha Board el Dhattaca af Ihi 
C oamny B c eu l dad t h a i eofo a 
aa Mtnai|r^i|rbM tarn anal 
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ipaiw's Wm, PraAii Kmhvu tiid OMdwid nn freai 1t7t-76 dwlvid 
•uMMd Mtoutitt of Conipny m M gnd«r.- 


RMPMt la lakhi 


Profit OlvMana Paid up Raaarras Nat worth 

afiar % louity parahara 

tau CapUol of Ra. 10/- 


MdM 4.70 
m.00 4J0 
ttO.OO tM 


104.00 0.11 
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m pi m wt iMut ipMaOOO 
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t • promluni of At. 1/-por ihM 
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Ml 

aiMibMi DiM tM 
rMwodMECo.0 


SiEniHiiM Now Mti 
8anMlw»l«9 
r. UmAiiIi 

MiriM Ronr. JMk iMliMOi 
e. OoW StraM taT 
MJaMoiaie*. 
Atwliw Now BllWIll^ 

Mt 

MChlwgMW 

MiwwNfiL ufoiinQ nooo 

MOaaal 

at UfMMdla 0 Ooaa 

1.4^ Stook Exeliaiisa OuOdtoik 

MWDoaM h^ 

lari 

10. O taaliJacOanga Naur 
ground Woor 
lay Saaiathar Mala 
MiROCO. 

ilachanoa Caaaal OuWiiia 


njo lua Ra.ii.i2 

11.00 14M lla.11.01 
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DaM O Oroaoha 

Sioak EuBhanaa Caapal OUOm No. 10 

IN Hoar, OaW Ouaal 

OalHvMalilCaranl 

Union Bank Oldo. OaW OPaat 

HMal LlUadliar 

Ouwk Eu eh anoa BWa.* 

0-A. Hamaaiaoaat 
Prabhudaa LlUadliar 
B-A, Hamam Siraai 
Stock bchanoa Buddina 
LawlaO Jonaa 
Bank of Baroda Btdo. 

Bambay Banachar Mara 
Harkiaondaaa Lukhflildaaa 
Slock Eaehanaa BhM" Odi ftaor 
Apollo Stfoai 

Jamnadaa Mor a rlaa 0 Co. 

B-A. Hamam Smat IN Floor 
VInay M. Ohah 
B4, Bacavoaia BoaoL IN Floor 
Indulal Amthala’ Oandbl 
B3. Slock Exohanoa Bhto..Foit 
Kantllal Madhavdaa 0 Co. 

2B, Buck Eaehanaa Camral BMo. 

1N Floor. Bombay Bamachw Mara 
Lallubhal Rano h oddaa 
BiHipan Charnbara. 1. OaW Siraaa 
Natvarlal O tom _ 

Stock Eaehanaa Amwaa. OaW Bnaai 
Jaamadaa KhoahoWaa O Co. 

Steak Eaehanaa CamrN Blda-< . 

2nd naer. Apollo Boon 
N.M. Parikh i 

11, Sioek Eaehanaa Non BMo-t 
iNFIoor 

Upandra M. DaM 
Room No. lOa Oround Ftoor, 

Hook Eaahansa Now BWo. 

Apollo Straat 

lahwartal KantIM • Co. 

Si^ Eachmm Naw Amwaa Blda> 
BA, Hamam Sliaat 

Narandra M. DaM_ 

1 & Stook Eaohanoa Caatral BMl. 
DaWSnat 

M.K.ChohaaytCo. I 

-Mahaiathtia Bank BMB. „ 

4B-47, Bombay Samamr Marg j 

DILHI 

RalaRaWBIiaalaHVP- , 

jawanMnWon, 

t/4. Oaah Bandhu Oopla Rd. > 

Vkiod Ramar ft Co. 

A-4, Oonntiishl Plaaa 

ijC. Mahta ft Co. ..... ___ 

MB. Drapmland. 1/1 t-B. Anal AR Road 
Dnwan Ctand ft CSO> 
mock 1 ft SIMM 3 p O«vf« 0 » 

Korol ftioh 


MortoWolOik Moitto ft Co. 

33, Afgat Bldg.. ParHofMiit tlr^ 

V.N. ftliooln ft Ooa 
A-8ft Mmm CotoM 

L. II. Munjol ft Co. 

43a MM Stock bichonat Amo. BMgw' 
Acd Aft Hood 
Amrtt Lai ftajaj ft Oo. 
ftOSalCMlMh. 

26a MMiaba OondM Morg 

■horot fthnohan ft Co. 

107. RoMt HouMa 
H-41, Comiught Ploe# ^ 

ftMriwdarftodaftCo. 

1st floor. 21 >B. Ban Banr Moit. 
lU^iiidor Nogor 
Jaiooft Co. 

Stock fa cR a ^ Bldg. Am! Aft Hoad 
■hnpondro ft Co. 

4ft Steefc Exchango BUg., Aid Aft Rd. 

CALCUTTA 

•tawartftCo. 

14. India ExoRanga Placa 

fliaoo. Blddoiia ft Ootigli Rvt. Ltd. 

6. Lyona Ranga 

Naroyandaaa Kkaodalwal ft Co. 
vnidW Houaa. 26. SwaHow Lana 
IM.RI. Murarfca ft Co. 

Stock Exchange Bldg-. 3id floor 

7, Lyona Ranga 

MADRAS 
Pataraon ft Co. ‘ 

VanguaiO Houm 

11/12. Saeond Una Baad) . 

Vaakartaraman ft Co. 

Bofnbty Mutual Annexe. 

165. Unghi Chetty Strael 

BANftALORK 

BhanyaftCo. 

13ft OandN Baxar 

M. Nanlaopalali Jahgirdar 
miCumanjRoad 

Alan J. CRavaa 

19/ft Cunningfiam Read 

AHMBPABAD 

CRoinpafcJal BhoUd CiMlida 

Manak Ckowft Near Share Banr 

CordkondnN. Oupta 

An^ Kdyanft Bldftp 

0pp. Manaautner PoIa Relief Road 

citliMiild Idbhol 

22BB. MnekChowk 

Bhak RatywiWial Mayabkal 

234ft Mdwnt Rdft Manek Ghewk 

Rannafi V. Btah 

ft Waal India Canon Hd4 

Manek Ctiowk 

HYDMABAO 

iMWlpariyM RatM 

Hadwal Ouni. Sultan Bear 

INDORB 

BnrtoMftCe 

2ft Olwnu Maiftat let Boor. 

S.aJ.LTA Road 

In Bia opinion of die Dlractora. dia 

raeowaaaof dw UndarwrHera are 

aumeM 10 dtetaiBe dwk reipecitva 

unoarwfianQ oongaamw 

ADVOCATES & 
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LHria * Cora p awy 
Advobalaa. Beioitara B NotariaA 
CaaM BarfcRuEdina. 
BtaakayAoean 
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MafaRN MaaM BadWay f 
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BANKERS TO nte 
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Bok of Barado 

10/13. Bombay Semeeher Merf, Fw*. 
Bombay 400 023 
Corporation Bonk ltd. 

Lanon Chamberft Odd BMaC FOrl 
Bombay 400 Oa 

Dana Bank 

Hornlmao Circle. Fori. 

Bombay 400 023 
•kltaiii Bank Ltd. 

E. WaEaaa Mratl, Or. D.R. Raad, 
BcmbayCdOOn 

Tha Baraawat Ce-eparat l aa BaaR 
Ltd. 

AmbaW Doahl Mara. Foa 

BambayAMOn 

TRo A n d hra Bank Ltd. 

Nanoved Mahafayo. IB Hand Mod Bw 
Fort. Bondwy 400 m 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 

BtataBankaflddla 

Bombay Samaehar Marg. Fork 

Bombay 400 023 

Bank o4 B aro da . 

IQ/12. Bombay BainadMrMaig.m ' 
Bombay 400 02B 

Tha Andbra Bonk Ltd. _ 

N ana wati Mahateyt. IB. Head Modi BU 
Bombay 400 023 
Corporation Bank Ltd. 

Lantin Chambem. St. Fort. 
Bofiftev 400 023 

Tha B araawat Ca fOpar at tva Baaft 

Ltd. 

Ambalal Doahi Maig. Fort 
Bombay 400 on 

REOISTRAR8TOT1C • 
ISSUE 

Mlfan tnveat i aanta Rvt. Ltd. 

Bhupan ChamiMNa. Dalai ibaet, FHt 
Bombay400023 

PROSPECTUS AND 
FORMS OF APPUCAT10N 

AppBcadona oMiti bo for a mMman cf 
60 tharaa or muWplaa dw raaf. 

Copiae of this P ro apa ewt and 
AppHcaden Forme may bt chid m d 
fr^ the Regiaterad Offioa of dm 
Cempamra die Brokara. Uhdarwiftnft 
and Bankers 10 die iMue named la M 
Proepectae or at any of die QWeea 
mando n ^ egeinat inecr namae in Ma 
Appi leaden Forme. 
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REVIEWS 


Left Unity throng Academic 


Pr wiy rcfi af Lett Uatt; edited by K N Pannikar; Envee Publiibeta, 
New Delhi. April 1979; pp 143. Ra 30. 

THE publication of the OMecbei and viet-lnvued aggraMion in Canibodla, 
papen of dia K Damodatan Memorial itill remalni the more dominant anper- 
Seminar. biaulbt topethar within the power) — a factor ignored by the 
covera of thia book, could not have Indian Maolata, who follow Uindly 
bean mote timely, Although the temlnai Chineae national lelf-intereat, fuat aa 
waa held more than a year ago (the their formmncn in the lOdOa dtoee to 
editor faila to mention the date and identify their poiltica with Soviet 
venue of the seminar) at the lawahar- national intereata and divorced them- 
lal Nehru University, New Delhi, in selves from the urges of the Indian 
memory of the weU-known Maralst masaea by co-operating with the British 
intellectual K Damodaran, who died government In a ao-called "people’a 
in 1976, the question of unity among war*. But Chattopadi^vy inmps to the 
Leftists discussed at the acininar is conduslon: “The central task is to 
badt in the fdtefnmt today in the con- unite all forces who are ready to 
text of the present political situation and oppose the machinatlonj of the 


St the Centre. 

Almost all the partkipanlx 


US lobby in India.. .**. Simh a recom- 
who mendation mi^t ddute the character 


spoke St the saminsr in the summer of of the propoaed Left Front and letul 
last ^r, agraad that the unity of the to the netioiial decnoctatic front en- 
Jbtdian Leftists was urgent to 6|d>t the visaged by the C3^1 which Includes 
next offentive by the ruling daiaea people Uke Indira GaaulhL We have 
(the etrller one being the Emergency) seen bow the latter need the slogan of 
which was expected to be more fero- anti-Anicricenlsm to disarm bar critics 
doos this time. To quote one of the and even entice the Left white carry- 
partlctpantB, Aswini K Bay: “...the Ing out ruthless repression over the 
lavcl of capitalist development in this misses. 


country has reached a point 


Besides in laying stress on fighting 


where the next stage of development US machinations in India, moat of the 
can only be achieved through a much speakers ignored the need for fighting 
otorc lepriative state apparatus than Ae equally dangerous Soviet machina- 
is pennisiible within the classical tiuns — a trend which is increasingly 
archetype of a liberal democratic becoming evident In Indian politics, 
stmoture.” Events are leading In that Une sp^er, C S Bhalla, was even 
dlrectloa. Yet, therer Is no sign of a naive enough to auggeat. “It Is ini- 
united licft resistance. porunt to appreciate the role of the 

The particlpents — iiromlnent aca- Soviet Union at' a major buIiMuk of 


united licft resistance. porUnt to appreciate the role of the 

The participents — iiromlnent aca- Soviet Union it' a major bulMuk of 
damics and students, drawn from the antl-impeilaUat struggle.... The Soviet 
CFI. CPI(M), other Menist groups and Union is. playing a mafoi role aa a 
Individuals with Marxist leanings — defender of independence of the Third 


however dfssipeed on the chsrtcterist- 
tion of the ruling powen end the mode 


World ^ 
But in 


to resist Soviet sg- 


of forging Left unity. Held in the wake gressive designs, g section of the Left 
of the C3*I Congreas at Bhatlnda and is betraying simOaf naive notion#. Some 
the CPI(M) Congtesi at Jullnndur, the Indian MaoisU are even prepared to 
polidea of the two partiei naturally ally with the Jana Saugh — a mani- 
domlnatcd diicnaaioni to a great ex- featation of the lacM old oppoituniat 
cent. Some apeaken hoped that through craxe for tagging on to a bcAtgeolx 
mass move m en ts , the two parties would party that dominates Indian CDamranlst 
coma doaer. Iiooically, however, it ia tbinUng, Tbt need for building up an 
not any maai movaraant, but tht naad indepeadant base imong the woiktrs 
for ptaiping up the rump of a dis- aiul peasants and for rtsisting thair 
Credited Janata governmant that has snsmies—swhethsr the anemiss ore 
brouidrt together today the two Com- pro-Sovitt or pio^US — has all along 
munist pardea. been ignorod. And yet threu^ such 

Boudhaytn Chettopadhyay, who aCprti only can unitb’ among genuine 


tnltlatad the diacusaioa, quite tightly Leftists be forged. 

Pointed out Hw threat foam US fan- Some parUdpaBta, notably ths youn- 
parioUsm (wfaldi notwithriandlng So- gu ones, ipda of this to boOd 


np a united front foon ths bottoaa, 
througb mass mov em a nt s. Bafoiring to 
the proposal of unity of the astabUshed 
Left pattiea, Sri Frokash Uuntly stated i 
“This is no more riam a pngpoMl for 
being a constitqtiaoal akernative to 
the bourgnii party, ee ek hi g power 
within the framaw^ cf ihe society^. 
Another young student leader, B G 
James, summed tip the agony, of the 
younger Mendsts when be asked: 
“Cannot the ocmmunist party act with¬ 
out being in Farlisment? I am not 
against tising parliament os a forum. 
But should It be on end in itsdf? But 
I am against the oommunistt who 
calsbrate 25 years of their glorions 
existence In Feriiament: Both the 
communist parties have failed miserably 
to organise the revolurionary rlamn * 
Some suggested a coniplete ovaihanlhig 
of the old leadership of the conmnuritt 
pertiea to peve way for united work. 

Compared to these oatbursts of 
genuine sentiments, the postures taken 
hv tht senior academics—many of 
whom were Identified with one or fhe 
other Communist party — seemed to 
be more defensive. While some among 
them appeared to he noatalgie about 
a past «dien Commimiiis were more 
rooted to the niaiMS, otbers reooro- 
mended inogrammes that were too 
limple and often revolved in the same 
old grooves. Thns when some pard- 
clpanls voke of workable arrengementi 
for combined mass movements by the 
established Left partits, they ignored 
the question whether the Left in po¬ 
wer in West Bengal or Keraia would 
be interestsd In such mass movements 
that would naturally go against Stats 
power. Or, as Moonii Bam seamed to 
believe, the correct line oould he re- 
formulated by simply bringing togs- 
ther die two Communist parties: 
“...when the united movament was 
split, the two distortions and the two 
peitially erroneous understandings got 
separated from the corrective infioance 
of ead other.... The most affectiva 
method of these bring corrected is 
that the bira fragmants are cnce again 
brought together and the corrective 
Influence of the one Is brought to bear 
on the other.'* One wishes, it could be 
at simple as that. 

Snmming up the diaentfions, the 
roodcrator Nlkhil CSiaknvarti rtcalled 
bow in tha post the lata A K Ccpalan 
laod to nob to giott wherever than 
were attacks on wotkats “srldMut' 
waiting to aea who wat loarBug ths 
straggla dine“, and rograttad the 
prsoent divorce of' tha dcpmuiMl 










dmhlp bom voMag «I«m itmg- 
.. WUU ipwUng of til* need for 
BDumifti to idantlfy with fo* poor, 
hcU IV the exanri* of Gandhi: 
.he In hli life ityl* Identified him* 
with the poor peaiant and thereby 
e Urn fed that he wai one with 
I, Imtlllad into him the courage to 
id np agelnrt the foreign mle.” b 
: aieeameat home out by facts? 
wn the poor really stood up against 
eign mle, Gandhi held him back, aa 
Tpnnnd in Chauri Chauia. Aa for 
life-etyle, It was more of a reoep- 
e facade than a genuine mark of 
ntifioatlon with the poor. Perhaps 
late San^ini Naldn was more clear- 
ned in her asMsnnent of Gandhi's 
style when she said many years 
>; “Tha world does not know how 
ch we hove to spend to keep Gandhiji 
jr”. 

lie most intereating part of the 
sent book it tha last chapter entitled 
smoir of an Indian Cunmunist' 
idi U actually a rQublication ai an 
erview with K Damodaran which 
leared first in the Sew Left Rmteio, 
93, September-Oetober 1075. Un- 
many Indian Communist intel- 
‘uals, Damodaran was franh and 
d enough to evaluate the entire 
■t of both the Indian and interaa- 
lal Communist movements and raiaa 
tinent qucatlona. He spoke in the 
rrview of hit differeooea with the 
inese and Soviet oomradea during 
12, his growing diaendiantmeiit with 
.Soviet Comsminlxt party, and 
eping doubts about electoral victo 
i in India. Thoa, OBmodatan tm 
tsky 1 "I don’t believe in foe 
linlst falsification of history in 
ich Trotsky was depicted aa an im- 
iallst spy and a fascist agint... I 
ik Trotsky, Bukharin, Rota lauem* 
g, Cramsci, Lukacs and other Mar- 
^ should aeriMdy be atodied and 
ically evaluated by all Communists, 
rxian wiU be poorer if we eliminate 
m from the history of the svorld 
miHinist movement.’ Or. when the 
uviewer asked him about the ‘ne- 
ity of helping to stimulate and 
ate otgana of popidar iiower of a 
let tjgie svfalch could organlaa the 
set mdependently of the bonrgeoie 
e end could be utilised to dieDenge 
state wfacD the need iraie'*, 
modaten admitted: *Tbeie problenie 
mention are very Imjwcttnt and 
I ones, bnt I em eotiy to any that 
did not enter into the diouniona 
<h took place Twithln the CPI]. 

of tha renita iS Stalinlam hn 
n pseoMy that tha key Import* 
t of orgeidsing the meMee thnodh 


tbeir own orgeu of powv, anoh aa 
fovieta, hu disappeared”. 

Unfoitunetely, these * 3a tie r tnnt and 
vital” queatfons of how to organise the 
masiea and create organa of popular 
power, remained ignored e^n at the 
Damodaran seminar. None of the 
Veakert conld come np svith any con¬ 
crete suggestion aa to bow die people 
could be mobilised to resist the cn- 
sbu^ of the ruling ritiiw end bow 
they could set up their own centres oi 
power tfant would dietiibata land to 


the landlesa, run faetoriea, and oairy 
out the daily adminletretion — in dwrt, 
the Left altemittve for «*«iiging the 
structure of ludbn society. The tenor 
of discussions st the seminer only coo- 
finned the assessment of Indian Mar¬ 
xist intellectnals made at the begiiming 
by Boudbayan Chattopedbyey; ’’...aca¬ 
demic Marxism has tended to keep 
away from the pndilaiis of praxis of 
the movement, not realising that 'aca¬ 
demic Mandsm’ is a contradiction in 
terms.” 


Urban Labour Market 

N%tl Oroek 

StwUea of Uriiaa Loboar Maifctt Btbovfov In Ifovolnpfi^ Anoi 

edited by Subtnah Kjtaiwppan: International Institute for Labour 
Studies. Geneva, 1977; pp 234, 25 Swiss francs. 


UTERATURE on urfaen undattmploy- 
nient has muahroumed over the last 
decade. This has been largely due to a 
sudden concentration on the ‘in- 
fonnal' sector of ecaaomic activity, 
partly by a icbool oi liberal acadcmlce 
whose preoccupation has been to 
prescribe policy solutlont la a world 
wboae polHlcal and economic reality is 
but dimly understood. Out of this new 
orientation, however, a number oi 
higher <iuallty studies on specific 
themes have emerged; this collection 
on the labour market la, on the whole, 
on example. In its favour, for inatngne. 
Is the indaeioD of engiiifoal analyses 
of the Tormal' sector per ee: for 
example, one of moidllty end wage 
difiierentiala in Ahsnedebad (T S 
Pepola), another of lusiipowit pUnalng 
in Yagoslavia (H Thomas^ casea where 
interestingly recruitment (in the former) 
and training (in the latter) rdy only 
partly on the externa! or ‘foimal' 
labour markets. There is also a 
historical study attempting to highlight 
the inefiiciency (■ lioid. conduaion) of 
the Internal labour marWa In Iqian 
(S B Levine). 

Viewed aa a whole, study of the 
urban labour market involves the 
se^nentatlon of anploymcDt sectors, 
and many of the contributors to this 
book add their own thn*-way or four¬ 
way segmentation — coreformaL p«ri- 
phMtl-formal. informal, and irregular 
or ‘atraet economy', bring one sudi 
claMificatlon (C S Stas^ag). Needlesi 
to aay emiHtical woA on offlcai 
stadacics has in sectm dlriated in 
advance end the result ,ia very much 
a second-beet. But a second best to 
what? It is one thing to be able to 
identify a quantian leap in wegea 
to hatlfy aegtiaotathm at all (as D 


Mazumdar pointi out), or a aaajor 
difference in the degree oi contractual 
fonnellties on engagement. Bnt a 
prior question must be: what speri- 
ficaily are we the analysta tiying to 
discover, before we can begin maaiilng- 
fuUy to aegnent the markets?. Tha 
study of Ahmedabad shows bow Hn- 
fornial' tectuttinem, whidi mii^ be 
the object of a particular study, pene¬ 
trates well into the modem indasbial 
structure. And siiniluiy. suppeae the 
rate of productive re-investment -were 
the issue — end atgnabfy the whole 
study of TnloraiaT sector activity 
would gaiu in baliDce from more ' 

growtb-orlesited analysia — in that I 

case high re-<avestment rates migfat 
include certain anteipiiaes noimaUy ' 

teckoned la amell-acale and typically, 
unieaigiBteied, ao that a different 
segmentation umuld be neceaaary. Or j 

again, if seaional fluctuation la t 

employment or wages is of interest, | 

then Mazumdar’s division into regular } 

and visitor categories of TufoiTnar 
workforce, with its interesting impB- 
cstions for urban-rural wage different¬ 
ials, becomes the appropriate one. U if 
to be hoped that studies of the quality 
of these may address thttnsetvea speci- 
ficatly tn delineated questions (and in 
the course of time the catchall iditaee 
'infiirmal sector' may quietly dfo 
appear). 

Ano her empirical weakneH in the 
state of the art is in relation to the 
Interdependence (or lack of it) between 
the sectors. J C Scmtille notes how the 
supply of craft skills’ raiset the price 
of skilled labour to modem industry. 
Mazumdar and others ex emln e the 
effacts On tmplaysnent, oia foa prodnet '' 
market, of diffOrentiel aecfotal c6a- | 

susnptioa piapensitias. S V Scthuiaina* 

■ 






afaKtvw Iww, 6Mpt» coWiwta* ^ 
IbSow of mlgnmtB to jAarti, KWjy “ 
good* «nd •«v»cei »««i» to 

d«o»d (•nd tb. tm^ijg 
woA leem. IwUy to «I»nd^ Brf 
,rttliont the mining 1^^ oj 

figMW — whtt WM htrtWUBf 

mlgruiU* aveimge incoraw in 

for enmple? - we 

mie of th«M ««mn.tod Uboor (»nd 

p„riuct) mmket. ta the o^ ^ 

nomy. It ii !>«»«“ • *^[1**^^ 
mild nuUite that a number of w 
rtudlw in thii volume am of 
citie* (Calcott*. Abidjan, Sao Panic, 


IChirtoam, Jakarta). Not all eountifea 
am so dominatod by mrtioptditan 
primacy that thk necaamrfly gWai a 
fair fepreientatlon of the urban labour 
market In the economy a* a wl^e. 
The point it hishU^itod by an Ethio- 
pean atudy (T Muht) that Wamei the 
failure of amployment to grow not on 
wage level* (in contiaat to the con- 
duiion reached by an rw**) *o 


Mi 

to, but alao a>afr paitid daiafjrfll^ 
of the rate of tevartmkiit arkd teohnf- 
cal »*«ng« in a develoftog keonoew 
mqolm taveatigatlon, ia Imaed mii»g 
the leonmmendaUont for further r^ 
leardi bated by contributora to ttU 
volume, but pcibapa not underlined 
sufficiently by them. Wbllo concen¬ 
trating on mom itatlc Imoai, the 
Audiea herein have addlttondly auggea- 

a a .«_ tltdk 


■V--VJS 
‘-V ; 


duaion reached by «. lU) report) «> 

mmi «• on a faUme to inveat. That. Ud and provoW 

the role played by A. varioo. lateor 

marketa and employment aector. in a both aoorea. to conanmw 

more dynamic conteat, their loaotion reading^_ 


India 

International 
Irade Fair. 1979 

Oiganisad by the Trade Authority of India 

Nov 10 to Dec 9 Pragati Makfan. New Delhi 


Will be on view the products of a large number of foreign 
participants and a whole spectrum of Indie's Industrial 
davelepment during die last 30 years 



nurmTS 


*Trade for Prosperity"—with this Thame the Fair wiH 
project the schievaments and capabilitiee of the country with^ 
future potantialMee in acienca and technology 


NATIONAL MDU8TRE8 FAIR-JAN. 21 TO FEB. 3,1980 
The IITF '78 re-opan as the National Induatriea Fair with 
the Indian seoment to coincide with the UN^ conference 
in New EMM, fhjring the same period 

It it a golden opportunity for buaineesmen, iitdus*rialis|tsk 
techniciana, sdantlW farinar^ worfcarak and iHtidentato aea, 
team and buy^ 

■' f*" 
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__ SPEQAL ARTICLES 

. / 

Social Science Research and Public Policy 

in India 


Social Science Research is a major growth indiuiry in India. Substantitd sums of money are 
located to the University Grants Commission and to the Indian Councd of Social Science Reseanh 
• nurture social science research in universities and autonomous research institutUms. Many Central 
ovemment ministries and state government departments also make reseanh grants and employ their 
urn social science research staff. 

This article reviews those aspects of socid science research fhat are intended to be relevant to 
ubtic policies attd progiwnmes. The article is in two parts. Part One, which is being published tkit 
eek, describes the institutional setting within which policy-oriented socUd science research takes pUtoe 
id briefly reviews some of the current research conducted in these institutions. Part Two, to be 
tibUhed next week, will describe ihe ways in which research, findings are (or are not) used by pcdicy- 
\dkers and, more broadly, the relationship between research and the policy process. 


progrunmet c«n be m«de. 


aAL SaENCE RESEARCH is a 
jor growth Induitiy in India. India 
I a large dadre at lodal adantiata 
I a network of teaearch Inatitntloaa 
t would be the envy of many. Snb- 
ntial tuma of money have bean aUo> 
ed to the University Grants Com- 
nion (UGC) and to the Indian 
uncil of Social Science Research 
SSR) to nnrture social science re¬ 
tch In univenttlea and autonomoui 
aarch InstltQtlQiit. A number of 
ntral government ministries and 
te govemmant departments give 
! research grants and contracts as 
H as employ their own social science 
earch staffs. How much is 'actually 
int for social aclence research in 
lia, who is doing the funding, what 
ida of research are taking placet 
at if the relationship between fund- 
: agencies and research institutions, 
w research findings are actually 
ti and by whom, what needs are 
ing served by the research, and to 
lat extent sc^al scientists serve as 
uultants to government depart- 
nts, ministries, commissions and at 
litical advisors are questions which 
e received little attention. 

There are a variety of reasons for 
pending research in the social 
cnees, not the least of which is 
Ur promise to contribute to the 
untiy’s devdopment, either in the 
lad sense of increasing understand- 
I of the aodsl, economic, political 
d cuhutal order srlthin which 
liana live, or In the more focused 
Me of providing specialised know- 
Ige o& vddeh more Intenigent diol- 
; among altsmatlva pdllclaa and 


I 

Social Sdence Itceearch Ccofict 

There are four types of Social idenca 
research institutions in India: (1) te- 
search Institutions, .<»xnetimea called 
Councils, Institutes, Orgtnisations, 
Bureaus, Units, or Directorates, ’oca- 
tad within Centnd government minis¬ 
tries or state government departments 
or directly under their furlsdictimi; 
(2) 'government-funded but legally auto¬ 
nomous research institutions; O) 
degree-grinting educational institu¬ 
tions whose faculties engage In sodal 
science research within a department 
or ressaitii centre located within the 
cdlege or university: and (4) privnte 
consultancy firms that conduct research 
under contract from private or public 
sector Sims and guvemment depart¬ 
ments and ministries. To these four 
types ran be sdded a fifth: the scienti- 
& and engineering institutions that 
have aooial science cells or dei>art- 
menta. 

CovaSNUENT ReSEABCH iNSTTronONS 

Probably the largest number of sn- 
dsl scient'sts, economists and social 
sUtiitidans are employed by govern¬ 
ment research institutions. These insti¬ 
tutions were created to provide gov¬ 
ernment with basic quantitative and 
descriptive information. Among these 
are the bureaus of economics and sta- 
tiitica located in the ptenaing depart¬ 
ments of the state governments, the 
state institutes of educational train- 
Ing and research <n the education 
departmanta, the tribal rataaich tnsti- 


tntea nnder the departments of tribal 
affairs, a variety of research nnlta at¬ 
tached to the department! of agrfcnl- 
ture, labour, commerce and Induitiy 
and, among the edder organiaationa, 
the Anthropological Survey of India 
and the Registrar General of the Ctn- 
sua, both under the Central govam- 
ment. Some of these iustitotioDa are 
qnite old — tbe Census began In 1871 
— but others have been more recent¬ 
ly established. Some are esecntUly 
data collecting units, but Increasing 
these units have responded to the 
growing demands of Central minlttifai 
and state departmentg for researdi. 

A research nnit in the Planning Com- 
mission or in a state planning depart¬ 
ment may initiate a feasibility study 
Involving assessments of investment 
cotts, resource and manpower re¬ 
quirements and availability, maikating 
and the like to support a prefect pro¬ 
posal, Some of these research nnhi 
will also monitor and evaluate gov¬ 
ernment projects. The researdi unit 
within a state planning department, 
for example, may evaluate the projects 
of other departments and use the re¬ 
search findings to determine whether 
a given programme should be expan¬ 
ded. maintained at existing levdt, 
modified, or terminated. 

A heavy reliance upon public rather 
than private investment and on gov¬ 
ernment determination of pricea 
rather than reliance upon the market 
requires that government engage in 
research that elsewhere might ba con¬ 
ducted by private firms or would tM , 
bandied vritbout research thicai^ 
decisions in the maitatpUea. An 



SciitMriwr IS, IVn 


I have two people earnii^ fiMrme. 
Myhus^id 

ana my bank. \ 


Yon might nil me a 
little fortunate. 

In a way I am. 

It all started five 
years ago when my 
father left me a siwl 
inheritance. 

On my husband’s ' 
advice 1 invested 
it under the Deposit 
Certificste Scheme 
with UOOBANK. 


And wdcomed ioto 
my life another 
earning partner. 

Today ucobake 
keeps adding 
somethii^ to my small 
inheritaiice. 

In time to come I'll 
be aUe to make a 
present to ray dat^ter. 

The earnings of 
many years. 


llJmled Commercial Baok^^ 

the fneodly bnk nod tke csnNr 




IS, IVn 


b of tb« Wtar to fowamatt 
bgr oa food p focu r eta e nt Hm 
tietobdral PrioM Conuid«ian aitia- 
U a lawiio h itaS to itudy the CMU 
africoftonl iapoti fay ipedfie com* 
dittoi, bjr locality and by itoe of 
-boldinf to provide it wi^ iiio 
ulea! infonablon it requirei to 
ptocarenent prices — though it 
irdU oaderstood that the ultimate 
toion vriU be heavily vrd^tcd by 
itical considstatloiis. 
low a oiintotiy sattofiee its need for 
adequate data base for developmeitt 
nalng to illustrated by the use of 
eardi institutes associated with the 
atotry of Home ASairs. Since (he 
itotry has primary responsibility for 
nnlng for tribal areas, and must 
tk with the state governments, it 
: funded eleven tribal research instU 
a affiliated to the state govemmenta 
. which provide research for the Home 
atotty, Dosens of studies have been 
iducted in the areas of tribal educa- 
n, land use, employment, etc, in- 
xled to facilitate block level, and 
a-wise planning under the guid- 
m of the Home Ministry, 
rhere are a variety of institutional 
angements between each of these 
temment research units and the 
■ticalar ministry or departmeirt uo- 
* which they wock. Some are vii^ 
lily sections of the ministry under 
\ control of a deputy secretory, 
ile others .,are permitted somewhat 
ire autonorrry, may have on acade- 
mlly inrhned government officer in 
irge, and may be physically distant 
m the ministry. In sorrte instances 
earch’ is turrowly defined to mean 
iS collection and arulyda, while in 
ler instanrea the research may be 
ire academic and less geared to 
et the specific, immediate needs of 
licy makers ahd administrators. An 
imple of the latter to the work of 
! Anthroprdogical Survey of India 
lich employs the largest number of 
thropologists and does compara- 
ely litde policy«rlented research, 
High its ethnobaphic studies of 
bal India are seen by members of 
) Planning Commission and Home 
ntotry u another kind of ‘data basd 
■ PoUejr. 

tnoMoafoiis Bunas aca iNsimrnoHa 
q the early 1950a the Centtal gov* 
began to funrf research Insti' 
ttpito locbsd ontslds govemmaiit 
.MUttmsnts and ministries. Among dm 
■St fanpcstaiit ones were the Indian 
■dtute of Public Administration 
PA) wUch was mamlated to set np 


trainiag progiainmes tat goesmsnent 
ofikiala u well u to conduct 
rssearcb; the National Connell of 
Edacational Research and Training 
(NCERT) with similar funetloas; and 
the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (NCAER) and the 
Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research which were created to bring 
BCtdemie expertise to bear on applied 
economics tnd manpower problems. 

Aftep 1908 the ludian Council of 
Social lienees Research (ICSSR) 
aetivaly encouraged the eraatioii of 
new research centres that would 
differ eomewhat from the first gene- 
radon of research centres. These new 
inadtutiona ivere to give more 
attention to ‘basic* soci^ science 
research, along with apidied or policy- 
oriented research; they were to be 
more multidisciplinary and incorpor¬ 
ate aoctol loentists other than 
aconomists; and tome of them were to 
be more tetioiuUy oriented, located 
outside of Delhi, and to be linked 
financially (through a matching grant 
arrangement) with the state govetn- 
ments. Out of this Initiative there em¬ 
erged research institutes in Bangalore 
(Institute lor Sodal and Ecanomlc 
Change), Trivandrum (Centre for De- 
vdopment Studies), Madras (Madras 
Institute of Deblopment Studies), 
Patna (A N Sinha Institute of Social 
Studies), Viranasi (Gandhi Inadtote), 
Calcutta (Centre for Studies in Social 
Sciences), Ahmedibad (Sardar Patel 
Institute of Economics and Social Re¬ 
search), Hyderabad (Public Enterprias 
Institute) and Lucknow (Giii lusti- 
tute of Social Sctouces). Several older 
well-establtohed research institutloas 
also receive support from the ICSSR, 
including the Tata InsUtute of Social 
Sciences in Bombsy, the Gokhale In¬ 
stitute of PoUtlcs and Economics in 
Pune, and the.recently revived Indian 
Institute of Education in Pune. 

The willingness of state govern¬ 
ments to provide support demonstra¬ 
ted a recognition on the part of soma 
etate offidali (typically in the idanning 
and finance deptrtments) that extoting 
research facilities were not adequate 
to meet their growing needs for pro- 
lect’ planning and evaluation. Since 
■tate government prelect proposals 
must ofteo be vetted by Cautral govern¬ 
ment fflintotriaa dud umetimes by in¬ 
ternational agendas like the UN tnd 
the World Bank which employ Ugh 
quality ptoleasioaal stalia. 'die state 
govemmenta needed to Incnise thdr 
own research capabilltlea. Many itata 
govamment oAciito recogaited that 


autonomous research institntiona with 
Central government funding (thtoogb 
ICSSR), often enhanced by Internatio¬ 
nal funding (e g, the Ford PoundatiM) 
could hire talented economists and 
other social sdeatists more efleetively 
than could the state government. 
Moreover, some state offidato teeogni. 
sed that a regional research centra 
with internationally known economtots 
could itself attract financial reso u rces 
to the state. At one high official in Tri¬ 
vandrum noted, the Centre for Deve¬ 
lopment Studies brought in many 
times more funds from the WotU 
Bank, the United Nations, the Ptan- 
ning Conuniasion and other agendes 
through the reports and proposals of 
its five distinguished economlsta than 
what has been provided by the state 
government to support the Centre, 

Which states were given funds to 
create social sdence research institn- 
tea was determined by wliather tocU 
scholars or public figures took tba 
init:ative to create a centre, and whe¬ 
ther they had support within the 
Union Ministry of Education and/or 
the state government. Some of the 
inltutlve came from acholara in pnb- 
lie life. Three research centraa In 
South India were initiated by fUtmer 
vice-chancellors and one of tbase 
vice-chancellors U the founder of 
three such instltutfona. Tbe Minister 
of Education was particularly sympa- 
dietle to proposals from political asso¬ 
ciates of his in Calcutta and Lucknow, 
while one public figure associated with 
tbe Gandbian movement played an Im¬ 
portant role in obtaining government 
support for a research institute in 
VaranosL 

It is easy to become cynical ebout 
the process liy which some of r ei ei tc h 
initltuteg were founded and it to the 
case that some were hadly pianned, 
hastily constructed, and without 
competent leadership, but it is ilso 
the case that some attracted dUe 
scholars who preferred to be in 
research institutes than in the univer¬ 
sities. 

The advantages of the research in- 
ititutea over universities for achtdars 
who have research interests to too wen 
known to need recounting here at any 
length. Suffice it to say that many of 
the univeisitles have not provided an 
environment conducive to research: 
student demonstrations and vfoltnee, 
factional struggles among the tocnity 
and admintotration, the i nvol ve me nt 
of political parties in university allilri, 
and the domination of some universi¬ 
ties by one or another idecioBied or 
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pollt tn l sroup hare made many ool- 
tcpM and unlvenitie* inlun^tabla 
plaeaa for rtaeaich, Moreorer, Mma 
facaltlaa and adminiatratort contin u a 
to ba Influancad by the older traditiooi 
of unlTeriltiei aa centres for the trana- 
miaaloB rather than the production of 
kno«rled|e, in spite o< the efforts of 
the University Grants Commission to 
stimnlate research. It is in interesting 
to note that faculty members cannot 
ordinarily ‘buy' themselves time for 
research with UGC or ICSSR research 
grants, nor is it an easy matter for 
bculty members to take research leave. 
Many scholars also complain that uni¬ 
versity procedures for spending re¬ 
search funds are cumbersome aud 
unduly restrictive; in some instances 
faculty members cannot hire their 
own graduate students as research as- 
siitauts, but must hire through the 
local employment exchange; univer¬ 
sity-wide committees rather than (he 
principal Inveadgator often have the 
i«imary reaponaibillty for hiring for 
retearcb projecta, and there are long 
sraita for obtaining sanctions for the 
expenditure of research funds for com¬ 
puter time, travel, or purchasing bocdu 
and supplies. 

The result is that a number of able 
•eulor research scholars have gravita¬ 
ted to the research centres and many 
younger scholars have preferred to 
remain In these centres. It msy be that 
the presence of the research centres 
has discouraged the growth of research 
at the universities but more likely the 
centres have provided opportunities 
snd an environment for research that 
were not available at most of the uni- 
veisides, 

Educationai. Institutions 

Aa we have already indicated, a 
great deal at social science research 
has shifted to non-teaching, non- 
degree granting research centres. This 
is not to suggest that social sclelice re- 
•aarch is dormant at the universities; 
t glance at the list of institutions 
which have received research grants 
from the ICSSR shows that university 
departments are still the largest red- 
pimts. But it is generally argued that 
much of the quality research, and cer¬ 
tainly the policy relevant reiearch, has 
moved away from the univeisides. 
The few university departments I 
visited did not lead me to believe that 
this imprenion was incorrect. 

The Indian Institutes of Manage¬ 
ment (IIM) in Bangalore, Ahmedabad 
and Calcutta have, however, emerged 
if maior canttcg when there is both 
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research and teaching. The Csonlly at 
tba nMi Is laterally of high quality, 
and the dote tiei of these institutes to 
private flrma and govaniment, tbeb 
‘professional* atmosphere, the high 
self-esteem on the part of the Acuity 
(which knows it can readily move into 
businesa and government), the freedom 
of these institutet from control by the 
state governments, their effective 
leadership and maiugement, and the 
encouragement given to faculty mem¬ 
bers to engage in consultancy research 
(which tupplemcnti their Income) have 
resulted in an atmoephera mote con¬ 
ducive to research than can be found 
in any of the universities. 

It should also be noted that the 
IIMs have broadened their scope con¬ 
siderably and do teaching and research 
in areas not normally found in manage¬ 
ment institutions abroad. The Banga¬ 
lore IIM is primarily a centre for ic- 
sesrch In economics and management, 
but it contains a demographic unit 
concerned with the study of prinuiy 
health care centres. Moreover, the 
economics research is defined broadly 
to include work on rural development 
and employment; one of their major 
studies, under a grant from the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, involves block level 
research and planning. The IIM in Ah- 
medabad Is a major centre for agricul¬ 
tural research. Its interdisciplinary 
public systems group is also conduct¬ 
ing research on health and family 
planning, educatfoo, energy, transpor¬ 
tation and rural development. The 
Institute of Management in Calcutta 
has a sociological unit conducting re¬ 
search over a wide range of subjects 
including studies of the hill areas of 
northern Bengal, while in interdud- 
pllnary team prepared a report on the 
Second West Bengal, an attempt to 
project demographic trends for the 
state and its implications for devekp- 
ment. 

Though the Administralive Staff Col¬ 
lege in Hyderabad is not a degree 
granting institution, it should be in¬ 
cluded here as gn institution that com- 
binea tesebing and research activitlea. 
A large part of iti funding oamti from 
its teaching contracts; it provides 
traioing to itate and Central govern¬ 
ment employees, and to both public 
and private sector managerial parson- 
nel. Its fsculty also engages in tesaareh 
that ranges broadly from studies in 
rural development for the western 
ghats region, the management of the 
educational system in Andhra, the 
administrative organisation of Com¬ 
mand Area Development Programme 




(CADP) wUch Integrates irtigalla 
powtr, tnuuport gad nnal dnnio 
ment (n vatfona anaa of dm ooiuti 
the problems of food gtorage in indt 
try, and studies of pabHc hhalth at 
hospital administration. 

It is interesting to note that 
many of India's policy problems ha' 
become defined as problems in mans 
ment and administration — that Is, 
the Implementatloii of policy t 
scope of research taking place wltl 
the various managoment institutes h 
broadened. 


PaivAre CoNSULTANCT Fmu 

Though moct of India’s private co. 
sultancy finns are in engineering ar 
management consulting, a few condu 
social science research. The two large 
are the Operations Research Group 
Baroda and Tata Economic Consa 
tancy Services in Bombay. Tata prim 
rlly does consultancy work for priva 
firms, but in recent years It has pr 
vided consultants to a number of sta: 
governments. The research is entire 
in economics, though- the staff is e 
couraged to take ■ ‘broad’ approach 
probtems. Tata genertfy does not ( 
all-India studies or do much policy (; 
opposed to project) research, but the 
did prepare five studies for the Secor 
India series focusing on the state < 
the Indian economy when India doubl 
its population. 

The Operations Research Grou 
(ORG) is de largest broad-based soci 
sdence private consultancy organist 
tion. Originally created to conduc 
marketing studies tor the Strabhi 
enterprises, (7KG expandtd to condo 
marketing studies for other firms, the 
used Its market research facilities t 
conduct public opinion surveys on* 
wide range of attitudes and practicei 
including studies of fertility. Toda. 
ORG has a staff of aoddogi^, serve 
researchers, and regional plaonen, : 
well OB economisti. Among lti largei 
projects at present is i reiearch tni 
monitoring unit working with th 
Madras Metropolitan Developmen 
Authority. 

The Systeini Research Institut' 
(SRI) In Pune might be mentlonei 
here, though h it not strictly.'iipmkin 
a private consultincy firm. Its fonnde 
and director chose Insteid to mafci 
SRI a noo-proftt reiearch otganloaUoi 
committed to the apidication of ay' 
terns re sear ch to the pnhllc aectear. I 
is fnndsd by the ICSW and has 
supplementary grant from Ae Pot 
Foiudatlan. But In its profasstona 
style of operatian — constancy r» 
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MWfa, cloM maniiMmnt ot ntMurcfa 
’.iti diMctor, and i oooe«tn with 
:«r iti f W Mtc h win be uted — SRI 
It KMM Qt thi duanUit o( the prlvata 
MWiltucy flnni. 

The abl^ of the private comulton- 

■ finiu, and the conaultancy unita 
Itlda ^ ^dtotei of Maaaaenient 
id the Aihnlniftiatlve Staff Co^teae 

obtain reee ir c h oontneti 1| Indlca- 
ra of Ae of naetidi looi^ by 
any fovemment department! ud 
Jniitriea, and of the availability of 
ibUc fnidi for certain typea of ectmo- 
Jca^ management, and aodal adenee 
aeardu 

aSKS aim TncsmxooT I wairivia m a 

In addition to theae four typea of 
rid adenee naearch Inatltudona, 
ite ahonld dao be taken of the grow- 
Importanoe (ff aodd adenee re- 
arch within leientllle and teehnlcal 
atitatkina. The Inatltute of Sdenee 
Bangalore, for eiample, haa a unit 
meemed with t^ atudy of Appro- 
late Sdenee and technology for 
ml Action (ASTRA); the Indian 
atitnte of Nutrition in Hyderabad 
a aodal adenee unit concerned 
th a wide range of nutrition lasuea 
eterminanta of infant mortality, 
eeta of food aupplement programmes, 
.0 that require lOcUl sdenee exper- 
:, and In Ahmeddrad, AURA, the 
inti/a leading reiearcfa centre on 
1 tortile Industry, conducts reaearCh 
the problema d management and 
ilnatrlal rdatloot, as well as on 
sign and tedinology. It is worth 
ting that these technical and sclen- 
c institutions conduct research link- 

■ the social adencea and technology 
lUe none of the soda! sdenee Inatl- 
ea in Intfia — with the notable **- 
ition ot the Institute for Defence 
iidiea and Analysis in New DeHd — 
ng technical and sodd sdenee 
lertlae together on matters of pub- 
poUcy. 

n 

agloMd DMAiiid^tol RaMan* 

Jnttl relatively recently there was an 
erwhdming conce n tr a tion of pdicy- 
mited social sdenee reaeardi InsH- 
lons in .the cagittal. New- Dellit. 
my gove iiBu ent egendea, evedaUy 
ae engaged in eoonomle planning, 
*• riiair own research unlti. The 
innlnc Cnanmiaaion, tiia Department 
Bmaomie Afldrs, and tile Agrlcol- 
id Mesa tiommlMloii, for eaqigile, 
■btna actiooMlca foaaaadi wtth po¬ 


licy planning. Various quaft-govern- 
mentd research Institotlona are closely 
linked to specific minUtries, though 
they have a degree of autonomy; the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Ana¬ 
lysis, the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Traitting. and the 
Indian Coundl of Agricultural Re¬ 
search are examples. Other instltu- 
tiona, though also funded by one ot 
other mlniatries, are atHl more antono- 
mouk. These include the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of World Affairs, the Indian Law 
Institute, the Indian Institute of World 
Affaln, the Indian Institnte of PnbUc 
Administration, the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, the Institute for 
ConsUtutloiiel and Parliamentary 
Affairs, the National Council of Ap- 
diad Economic Research, and the 
Family Flaonlng Foundation. Among 
those that receive support from the 
ICSSR are the Centre for Policy Re¬ 
search, the Council for Social Deve¬ 
lopment, the Institute of Economic 
Growth, and the Centre for the Study 
of Developfog Societies. 

In an eflfort to reduce the overcon- 
centration of research aetivltlea in the 
capitad city, the UGC and the ICSSR 
heve actively funded research activi¬ 
ties in various parts of the country. 
The ICSSR in particular has play^ 
a ringular refie in sponsoring the deve¬ 
lopment of a number of regional 
institutes. State governments have 
also expanded their own in-house re¬ 
search as wCn as provided support to 
some of the ICSSR-sponiored Institu¬ 
tes. In the small city of Trivandrum, 
to take one example, there are at least 
three research institutions located 
within the government: the Bureau of 
Bcoaomics and Statlitics which does 
much of the research for the Planning 
Board, the Kerala Institute for Labour 
and Eroifioyment under the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and Employment, and 
the Institute of Educational Research 
and Training In the Department nf 
Education. Located within the Uni- 
vanity of Kerala, but virtually Inde¬ 
pendent of It, is the Communications 
Action Research Centre, a demogra¬ 
phic research unit financed directly by 
the Ministry of Health and Family 
Wdfora. Trivandrum- also hie the 
Indian School of Sodal Science 
which runs tcsiiling program¬ 
mes for trade unionists and leftist 
party woricen, conducti Marxist-orien¬ 
ted raeendi, and publiriies Social 
SdartUt, a ionrnal theb It widely read 
In Mai^t circles. FlnaSy, Trivandrum 
haa the well-known, Vridaly regarded 
Centre tor Developmeat Stndles vridch 
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is iointly funded by the state govern¬ 
ment and by the ICSSR 

Nor if Trivandrum unmual, 
lore hat one ICSSR centre, the Insti¬ 
tute for Social and Econocnie Changa 
(ISEO, and there is sociri 
search in the Indian Institute of Ma- 
mgement, the Indian Population 
Programme (IPP) — a World lt«iv 
financed research centre — the state 
Edncational Research and Training 
Institute in the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, and a large research unit in the 
Planning Department. Madras has an 
Institute for Techqo-Economlc Studiei, 
the ICSSR financed Madras Institute 
of Development Studies, ■ regioiial 
office of the National Productivity 
Council, a Research Centre for Noo- 
formal Education, and a Urge Evalua¬ 
tion and AppUed Research Unit with¬ 
in the Department of Finance. There 
are also two private consultancy flcmi 
engaged in social science teaearefa: 
Ariay Management Centre and a re¬ 
gional office of the Operations Re¬ 
search Gronp (from Baroda) which is 
conducting a researdi and training 
programme for the Madraa Metropoli¬ 
tan District Authority. 

Slmilariy. there are a subctantial 
number of social science research in- 
•stitutions fn Bombay, Pune, Cafcutta, 
Ahmodabad and Hyderabad. In gaae- 
ral social research facilities are less 
developed in the Hindi-speaking sUtea 
and in Orissa and Assam, though the 
development of the A N SInha Insti¬ 
tute of Social Studies in Patna, the 
Giri Institute of Social Sdcncei in 
Lucknow and the Gandhi lasUtuta in 
Varaoesi represent significant additions 
- to rcseareb facilities in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

jn 

l^pct af Nicy RfManfc 

What kind of policy-ieUted reaeirch 
Is conducted by there aodal sdenee 
research institutions? In what wayi 
do Indian sodal scientists contribute. 
If at an, to the generation of know¬ 
ledge for the making, implementatioa, 
and critical evalnation of public po¬ 
licy? In each of the research cenbrea 
I visited I asked the directors and 
reseitdiers to Indicate which of their 
research proiects they felt were most 
pollcv relent, irrespective of wliothe i 
the findings had been used by poBoy 
makers. What follows la a Hat and 
brief summary of these studies. Some 
ere completed and some are attil under' 
way. Some became part of Oa pddiy' 
process — though their recooMNii^ 
tiona wen not' nimnillT l (i n ( i|ri <in . 
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Aimo(t all were circulated within the 
iomniDeDt and a few — very few — 
had a *ida puUie dUaeminatioD. In 
a few initancee, the studlei were not 
releaaed for circulation becauie of ol>- 
lections from the funding agencies. 

By the way of intioductioa to this 
list, a few (diservations may be faelp' 
fnl. The first is that many of the 
studies conducted by rescarA organi- 
sttioas (partlenlarly but not eidusiye- 
ly by goremment research Institutioiia) 
are not social science stndles, but are 
Intended, to provide the data base for 
policy. They do not make general 
formulations and lystematically test 
hypotheses. Data on contraceptive 
use, for example, are collected by the 
demographic research units under the 
Ministry of Health and Family Wd- 
fare. Various labour institutes collect 
and report data on employment by 
Industry, firm sin, region, and the Uke. 
The census office publishes vast 
amounts of data, some of which are 
assembled in special reports dealing 
with, for example, urban growth. These 
findings are often useful to scholars 
eondneting social science research on 
population pdicy, employrrwnt and 
urtan devdopraent, but they do not 
In themselves corutitute social science 
research. 

Secondly, a large number of tht 
research studies conducted in these 
instlhitions centre nn Individual deve¬ 
lopment protects. These may be fea¬ 
sibility studies; they may evaluate a 
protect for its overall impact; an asses¬ 
sment may be made of how die benefits 
of a protect are distributed; or the pro¬ 
tect may be examined with a specific 
olHective (e g, empkiymcnti in mind. 
On the basts of the findings from these 
studies the protect may be revised, 
terminated, extended or enlarged. Many 
of the research studies cited as contri¬ 
butions to policy are studies of this 
kind, though they are not pol'cy ana¬ 
lyses in the broader sense. 

Thlnlly, it should be noted that 
most policy-oriented studies are still 
conducted by economists, not by other 
social scientists. The proportion may 
not be apparent from the list below 
since I partlcutatly pressed tbe direc¬ 
tors and researchers at these research 
centns to give me descrlptlooa of 
protects not in the field of economics. 
This list, therefore, tends to overweigh 
tbe wash conducted in other discipli¬ 
nes. In some instances, it should ^so 
be noted, the non-economics research 
was also conducted by economists. 

Fonrdfiy, though tte reader will get 
some tense of the wide tangs of policy 


relevant rese a r ch gelng on, no oonda- 
aiona ahonld be made ae to bow' mneh 
reeeerch gate on In h peiticnlar prob¬ 
lem tree elncc the Bet le for too adec- 
tlve. 

Finally, it ahonld be noted that none 
of tbe ftndUt cited hne arc compan- 
tive. They do not draw upon re¬ 
search done in other countries that are 
rdevant to tbe apedfic policy areas 
being itudied. Some atudice here In- 
directed illualoni to what le tiUng 
place elsewhere. Stndiee of India’s 
new Community Health Service pro¬ 
gramme may indirectly allude to the 
barefoot doctor programme in China, 
and papers on the National Adnit Edu¬ 
cation Programme may refer to the 
Cuban edult-Iitemcy efforts, but no¬ 
where (Ud I find ^stematic compari- 
aona with pol’dea pursued by other 
underdeveloped end developing coun¬ 
tries and how tfaaca might relate to 
India’s policy chdeet. Nor vrere there 
comparifona with either tbe cootem- 
pority or lilatorie expariencee of more 
developed countriei. 

This list of poUejr-ortented research 
projecte is In no aenee necessarily re- 
preientitive of tbe bnndreda of reeenreh 
protects currently under way or re¬ 
cently completed. These ere studies 
dted by researchers and d'rectore of 
reaeireh institntes at their most im¬ 
portant pollcy-ortented studiee, nr 
were reported ei cxamplee cf prefects 
that had in effect on policy-makere or 
adminlftrators, or simply canght my 
attention at an Interesting piece of 
policy reeearcb. In one or two instan- 
cee I have also induded some protects 
that have been propoeed but have not 
yet been initiatwd. Wherever informi- 
tion was avaUaUe I have also indica¬ 
ted whether end bow tbe research 
findings have been utilised and by 
whom. 

(1) The Sardar Fitel Institute of 
Economics and Sodal Research in 
Ahtnedabed has oompieted a study gf 
tbe impact of prohibition on consump¬ 
tion patterns of a sample of reaidents 
in Ahmedabad. The study, done under 
contract with the Department af Pro¬ 
hibition of tbe Government of Ouiarat, 
was Intended to aaccrtaln whether e 
decline in alcohol consnmption was 
accompanied by a ti** ia food con¬ 
sumption, eepedally among the low; 
inecoM groups. Contrary to whet wee 
expected, the dudy found thnt food 
consnmption was not aflactad by a 
decline In alcohol consumption; in¬ 
stead there was a rise fo gambUng. 
The Govamment cf Gularet refused 
to five permltdoo to tbe Sardar tatel 


tastttnta to r eltsjt Oe study, pHiv- 
ably, according to tba rigasrrhari, 
becanse tha As 

fundamental aisum^oa ou wU^ the 
government’s {uahiUtloa policy retted. 

(2) The Nationil Cotmeil of Appli¬ 
ed EcofMinlc Rtaeai^ In New Ddhl 
has cendneted an aasaatmaat of the 
impact of tractor nia ou amMoyiBeBt 
ander a grant bom the Mlnistiy of 
Agricolture, A detailed study of a 
single district lad the lesearcben to 
condode that tractor maohanitaitlon 
reduets the use of agiiealtntal kbour- 
ere but generated secondary emjploy^ 
mcsit with the reenka diet dm dtanc- 
ttHniet at the labour ibice dumge 
tlioii^ there it no net dlgfiectsiient 
of labour. This study is one of tevsral 
financed by the miniatir on the rda- 
tionehlp between rural mechanltatloii 
and mnploymant intended to help 
the government of India formnlats 
p^det toward agricultural mechanlsa- 
tlon. 

(3) The Indian lostltate of Manage¬ 
ment In Ahmedabad conducted a 
study of the ndliiaUoii of expenditrares 
for rural devefopment In a pie- 
doninantly tribsd distriot of Gutarat 
A central question was why there 
had been so little devciopinent in 
the district in spite of die piesence 
of a substantial nundier of district 
and departmental officials and an 
snnnal expenditure of milllona of 
rupees. The study reported diet 
guvemment funds were primarily used 
to support the 800 functioiuries in 
tbe district of whom 230 were school 
teachers and the remainder In ad- 
ministratioD. In all 80 per cent of 
the total expenditures in the district 
were for the niaries of these functfcma- 
ties, and only 80 per oeiK was actually 
used for development proiects. The 
Department of Ruial D^IopnMOt 
of tbe Gevemment of Gnjaiaf, which 
funxied the study, todc issue with 
the findings, and has refused to 
rdeise the sfody for pnbllcatian. 

(4) The Inititnts of Applied Man¬ 
power Research in New Deffd Ifes 
conducted a study matching cfHnutt- 
ed national needs for enginreti with 
the profeeted output td esdsting engb 
nsering colleges and coochidad that 
anticipated output mote then inatch- 
.sd expected need s . According to 
"rarest* of tha Institute, die Govern¬ 
ment of India haa de ci d^ to halt tha 
expansion of englnaeting c^gea . at 
this time on the barfs of the Insti- 
MlWf tees e rc h findtaip. 

(»la another study oond u cted ky 
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K i m^fil i ' aa^iofnmu ipotantUl Ut 
i i h i wi Mliil UMt, 4« lOftnat*. 
found ftitt thm wH aetoilty a man- 
p am r shortagt in aomt iklllad oata- 
goffoa fo Indnttriia lucatad in tha 
tribal aitat, but tet tribala did not 
qMUfir for thaaa poaitlaQa. Iba fa< 
aoh waa that mlxmta were attracted 
to ditae amaa in aplta of a high on* 
cmukqmaat rate among ttic hxfol 
ttibda. Tha atody noted that loal 
tectoicel training fodlitiea were In- 
adeqnate in moat of the tribal areu 
ao that focal tzfiiaic were not being 
ptagatad for the new loba that were 
being ctaatad, Offieiala of the Inati- 
tote, reported that the Home Minlatiy, 
wfaidh financed foe atudy. denied 
foam penniaakm to publlah foe reaulta 
aince, they were informed, foe find¬ 
ing! were “aeniltlve'’. 

(6) The Opetationa Reaearch' Oronp 
in Baroda h conducting a atudy ot 
the diitribation and uie of electriotty 
in rural India under contract with 
foe Run] Blectriflcation Board in 
New OelhL A auirey of a mmple of 
villagea In aeleoted atatea revealed 
that mai 9 TiUatea eonaldered by foe 
government aa “etectriftad’' had no 
eonnectlona from nearby poweiUnea 
and trnnaformcn Into the villcga It- 
irit. Through eatanalve interviewa of 
villagera, foe (HlG team found that 
many viUagen eonaldered foe proce- 
durea for oblalaing permiadem to 
make alectrioal oonneetionc ao com- 
beraome, time-conauming and coatly 
Chat foey were nnwSiing to go to the 
tttwble. Tha team found that in moat 
atatea foe atate electricity boarda bad 
foe aanm proceduraa (and forma) for 
making riectrlcal oonnactiona in rural 
aa In urban araaa whldt meant font 
vUlageta had to go fo a number of 
geognphleally diaperaed government 
cfBcara in diatam towna to completa 
the ptooednrea. SmUarly, arrange^ 
manta for foe payment Of billa waa 
con ald e ilBd tmaatiafoetoty to cultiva- 
tora who had ilnf*"v*t"g moofoly in- 
oomea. Tha atudy revealed that atata 
deetiieity boaida were primarily 
orianted toward the pioductioa . <ri 
riocMe power but paid Utde attan- 
tion to to promotlen and diatribu- 
tloa. flnally, noted that proee- 
dutaa for obtabiiag dactrical c o nn a c - 
tiona vadad aubriantiaDy ftom abde 
to atata, and that foaaa dUtfanoet 
no Bn i ii lad fat rnneh of foe itatlatleal 
variance in rim actual me of ritetri- 
dty la nmi arnai. 

(7) The Indian Inatttnte of Nntti- 
tita In Hyderfoad has (somplatsd a 


abidy of foe govetnmaafa supple- 
mantaiy afood feeding programme In 
an eflort to tee whether It actually 
benefited kw-incoma cbOdien. A 
auTvay of calotie intake of chOdien 
nvaaled that the programme had no 
significant efect tince parents viewed 
rile food provided diildrnn at ichod 
aa a leplice nien t, not a auppiement, 
for food provided at home. Evidently, 
mothem have a famity-oentered rather 
than chQd-centered view of food dis¬ 
tribution whirii leads them to view 
an Increiae in food for any tingle 
member of foe family aa an incre¬ 
ment to the total food inpply avail¬ 
able to the entire famdy. The Inttl- 
tnte concluded, tbmefon, that the 
programme ahould be viewed not ae 
a food tuptfiemeat programme for 
childieo, but as an income tnpple- 
ment for the family, and they mggeit- 
ad that the programme ahould be 
compared with other prognmmea to 
tnenaw rural income. The ioint 
teerdary of the todai welfare minit- 
try told the director of foe Inilitute 
that irreweetlve at raaiwmh finding! 
the aupidemeiitity food ptogtamme 
hat to be continued riace poUticaliy 
then ia no way of tarmlnatina a pro- 
gramma with m mudi support among 
politidani and low-income vUlagerf. 

(g) Another itudy conducted by 
die Indian IntUtute ot Nutrition on 
the aOoettion of food tdfoui foe 
fkmQy ravealed that tmall children 
under the age of three ware likely to 
be fed more frequently when feeding 
waa administered by adnlfa than by 
older albUng! though Ae ovaraE dally 
quantity of food remained foe aame. 
The atady noted that the firequent 
feedings make ■ subetantlal diilerance 
in I small child's dally protein nnd 
caloric absoipdon rata. The study 
found that dder childran tended to 
feed smaller children when they 
tbemselvaa ate, that ii twice a day, 
whOs adnlts wera Hkaly to feed 
fmetbw children more &nqnently. 
Unm findings have led the Inaritnta 
to impiaaa upon h ea lth oifieiali the 
need to educate older diildrea wifo 
raaponeibiBty for dm cam of small 
ddldnn the neceaatfy of giving fecd- 
tnga mote frequently and to inclnde 
alder ddldren faaneraliy young glib) 
in edocitional prognmmea on the 
cate and feediag of aasall cliildnn. 

(9) Tim director of foe Indian Ina- 
tttuta cf Economica ia Hydoabad 
wnght fund* fram rim Depart m ent of 
iDigatian to study foe teaaoos for 
tha nndenitillsation of tabtiag irriga¬ 



tion. achamea in AntDiia. The atota’a 
mlabter at Irrigation infonnsd Un 
that tha study should not bo deaw 
since hb ministiy was seeking Cnbtd 
government fnndlng for a new Irriga¬ 
tion facility and he did not vrant any 
study that showed foat existing facSHlaa 
were underutilised. The study was not. 
conducted. 


(10) The State Planning Institute, a 
research unit of the Ftanning Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh has done a number of stndtea 
of state-run enterprises. In osM 
tnitance a governmeot-run firm waa 
doted down because of its evaloatian 
report Several other departmental 
'schnnes’ were reportedly tetmiiiatod 
because of the Institute’s cvaluattoa 


studies. 

(11) Under a grant from rise Bihar 
Department of Industries, foe A N 
Slnha Institute of Social Stodbe in 
Patna b currently studying ae vai al 
Bihar state governmeait undertaklnga 
In an effort to find out why 41 of the 
SO stafe-run enterpriaes are losing 


money. 

(1^ The A N Stnba Inatitito b 
also evaluating foe mafoeta t e c en ily ^ 
created by the Bihar Marketing Board i 
wifo a loan from foe World Ba nk . 


The Bosud has created to own wart^ 


houses, weigbiiig statiou, sheds, aafl 
banUng and credit fadlitlaa for use 
by local farmer The In st i t u t e has 
conducted benchmark studies el ' 
several markeb and b monltaring tha 
perfonnance of cbesa markets to aas 
vdicfoer ■nailer cultivators are bene¬ 
fiting. On die beds of thaee Bud- 
Inga, foe Markating Board and foa 
World Bank win detetndiie vriwfoar j 
these markefa — 50 have thns far l 
been created — ahould be eapandad. I 
(13) After the Government of India i 
nationaliaed the country’s privafa la- 
auibnce companlea, foe Admlnjatia- 
tive Stall CoUege in Hyderabad waa 
asked to prepare a atndy of how these 
108 nationalbad mumenifs could be 
integrated into n aiiitfe public eector 


firm. After aorveylag the opantlans 
and marketing of the ariating flrrae, 
the report recommended riiat feec. 
regional insurance oentiea be craatad 
with the smaller inaaniice companiaa 
integtatsd into four of foe larger 
original firms, and foot a Canaral , 
inaannee CoiparatiOB be creatod to 
nwn«g« overall oantral policy. Hie > 
study and ib lecommendaforaa waps - ^ 


accepted and Imidamaitad. ' t 

(14) Tire Dean of foe blatfatol.} 
Council of Educational Trallliiig ,Wd-.1 



mf- ' ■ '■ 

|. ‘' > «t«Mc h (NCERI) Mportg that iMi 
(tndiM of teztbookf and other oihi- 
^ caSoiul nateriala, odactOoivU fedmo- 
)off, taaebar tialniai, vocattonal edo- 
catlon aod ooa-fonnal education have 
baea widely tued fay government 
ed wcetl n nel planneit. More ipedA- 
caUy, atudiea by NCERT on tfae rela- 
tfamehip between primary acfaool dia|>- 
out rates and failures led tfae govem- 
1 ^ ment to cisate ungraded schools in 
Kaiastban and Cbandigarfa with seme 
success in reducing the drop-out rate, 
ffimilatlyi researdi on the primary 
school drap-out rate among girls has, 
it was reported, led to the creation 
of mote all-girl sebooU, the greater 
use of women teachers, and a number 
'of local campaigns by social woricers 
to persuade parents to keep their 
daughters in schooL 
(15) In an exercise in operational 
reeearch, the Gin Tnstiiute of Devetop- 
' ' ment Studies in Lucknow is presently 
sroriting witfi the district planning 
committees in four bloaka in Uttar 
Fndeih assisting them in the draft- 
' ' lag of block development plans which 
<1,^ aright serve as s model for district 
p>a"niiit authorities elsewhere in 
.. 1 1 the state. 

I't ' (16) Two studies conducted under 

the iu«>ices of the A K Sinha InsH- 
tnte in Abut on rite Kosl Command 
SMt of northem Bihar provide al- 
taraitive ozplaoitions for the under- 
' , uHHsatlno of irrlgatun (adUtiei. ' A 
' MiRlst-oilented study conducted by 
' an eonoomid at the Institute con- 
' I*! dndat that the 'semi-feudal' bad 
'{. s y st e m of northern Bihar onder which 
- afaanctoppem uid tenants ouhivate 
land for hadknds who take half or 
aaota of the crop tboud> they pay 
i for none of the oast of the inputs 
It!' Httaamm the tiie of irrigation. 
Vnflioat a major tranefbnnation in 
I .'Yt the had s y it e ui , the sfndy concludes, 

. . thesh b bttle p ita peo t for igricnltnrsl 

. developmeat In the regioft. 

1 ' ■ A second study conducted by a 
poUticil adendit at the Institute 
y fooosaa oa administiatIvB lacoaa la 
M ' the farigatiaa system: the iaadeqnate 
. \ BHnsgainent of canal waters, the 
, < pfoUtt of riltaga in tfae Kosl, the 
t l ysta m of water ratce, the ineffli^cy 
^ and neglect tar Irrigation ofBdals, and 
I" many other faatnrea of the adminis- 
f; ti a tl re Thb study notes riut 

V votiatioat in riie ntUiaatlon of irilga- 
tiofi bam one locality to uother In 
kC; apito of afanflarltics in the Wad svstem 
'I ! are reh ri ed to admloblntive peffor- 
' aiance. 'Ihe study coachadee that 
' t < what W reqnliod la north Bihar is 



not a nstnoturia^af She fsed a^ 
rem, hot a restXBcfoting of the isri- 
gacioa depa fta rant amd other tgtnbbf 
conce r ned with foe ddiveiy ■of lor- 
fsce water. 

(17) The A N Sttha Inititnte was 
aiked by foe Bihar State Bbctiicity 
Board to work ont a ntionab for 
tariff chargee for abctricity nnder 
which nnaller farmers wOuM have 
lower rates than bigger conataners. 
The detailed proposed rate structure 
submitted by t^ Institute to the Board 
was not impleinented, it was reported, 
because of pditica] opposition bom 
memban of (he state legislative 
ossemMy who represent the interests of 
the larger fonners. 

(18) A study conducted by one of 
the tribal research inatltutes for the 
Home Ministry revealed that in the 
tribal region nnder inveatlgation land 
buldingi were oomporativcly large, 
popubtion density low, and that tri- 
bab beked the resources to shift to 
IBUnsive culttvatlon. On the basis 
of these Aodiiigs the Home Ministry 
prepared a devdopmeot plan for 
thb region which emphasised horti¬ 
cultural dweiopment. Another Mudy 
by one of the tribal institutions led 
the Home Ministry to rslect a state 
government propotal for developing 
irrigatloa proiects In an area where 
the bulk of the tiibtb did not own 
land and would, therefore, only margi¬ 
nally beoeht from ibie proposed 
schemes. 

(19) A study cf the utilisation of 
Primary Health Cefltres (PHCs) in 
rural areas conducted by the Indbn 
Institute of Nutrition in Hyderabad 
revealed that in BMny localities not 
more thin 20 per pent of the com¬ 
munity mnde use cf the FHO, largely 
because traosportatloo in some loca¬ 
lities was so poor foat villagers wen 
unable to go mort than two kilo- 
metrea each way to e PHC. In 
Kerala, the aCody found, where traiu- 
portatlcm to health centres is readily 
available, children can be brought to 
a medlcd centre within 20 nrinutes, 
urith the reeult foat foe PHCs are 
eztenalvely used. The sttdy conghid- 
ed that an improvement in tnnspor- 
tation in Indla'a ramote areas was 
critical for fodUtsting greater use of 
health fadlitiea; foe director of foe 
InstttntB bellevea that an improve¬ 
ment In rural trinsportttioa would 
abo increeae ntUbaifon of nutritloa, 
remtiy pUanlhg end ed a c rtl ongl aer^ 
vlcet. 

(20) A doaely related etedy by foe 
In d ia n laftttute of Natritfoo on in- 


fott moctaBiy tatae entpiWiiiitP «ii 
veolsd that piotaia odd edodo hi 
tike for ohUdrea wia actnidlr kart 
in Keiab than hi UP, foo^ A 
bttre had a for Ughar lafoot morfo 
Wgr rate. The Inetltiite b onmad: 
preparing ' to undcrldm a aathm 
ata^ to m a i l which footots. - 
water supply, accsaalbllKy of madica 
■etvlcad, sdneatioa of mofoen, etc - 
an rshted to hifont mortality ntei 
By identifying foese foctora in aom 
order or priority, uring maklvailst 
aaalyab of fielid data cdUected foot 
selected areas within ths two atoM 
and poatifale a third, they hope t 
determine which, policy interventioo 
are most likely to have on impact c 
hifont mortality rttea. 

(21) A study uadertaken by ths dine 
tor of ihe State Inriitute of Educatfo: 
(located within the Deportment of Edo 
cation) la Maharashtra of trflial childiei 
In primary seboob found that tiibi 
children learned more rapidly an 
their dipp-out rate dedlaed wfae 
teaching in the early gradte was t 
the tribal Wnguaga rather than i 
MarafoL tfae regfonal bngoagi 
Following qneriet in the state aaeemh 
ly aa to whether tito state govenuaen 
was revetsing ita laagimge policy 1 
the primary echoob foe diief miniate 
almqaly terminated foe reeearct 
ISiongb the dirteter brought naterta' 
(and tapes) to foe chief minister t 
demonetzate that children barne 
more rapidly when their inothe 
fongue was otllbed, and that ther. 
after foey were able to learn Matifo 
more rapidly, foe chief mlnliter it 
rieted that the pioicct remalB term 
nated hecanae It was “enatlng nd 
understanding”, 

(22) According to a itndy coaduc 
ed by foe Gofchab InsWiite of Ecc 
nrtmti-s and Adlilcs In Pnne on fo 
utillaation of an 800 crore rape 
investment in irrigation in the afot 
of Maharashtra, 60 par cent of 'th 
evaibHa watsta hava baea utiBaei 
by sugar cane ptoducre^ wlfo th 
nonlt foat compataforaly littla wate 
has been aeallihle for farmara aiffi: 

foe now hi^ yletdlag viilatgr ■ 
gcaint. The sfofo government. wUe 
flnonced foe ahidy, boa fona for t 
fuaad tp allow foe ilndlnge to be mat 
puUiCs 

(23) A ptaibnlnair Bald afodP - 
a ioohAogbt no Ifaa Itaf of fon 
tnatttafo In tneknow do foe reqnil 
mssu- and training of Oomompit 
Haalfo workers, and foair nlatka 
■1^ to foa viOaian oo the one iM 
aad fovamaaotal m«Bcal oOeere o 



ifiotrt tumbn at pucntr^l^^^M*chi^ 
vteMu '* ni|iiflt*r ' than di* -rtn were female, he i iMilHileit titat the 
4feaml ^Oand*, ttat thh wofkart were proposal was likely to bi ^ nhpopular 
(triat -iaefai abaatton to - medical one, and that a mbdHad acbeme of 
b c atm ept Aan pf» v « n tiea rnddidM, compulsory sterilisation of those with 
dmt many wars ., attemptiB| to 'up- five or six children wMdd be more 
dwmsetni to ths status of acceptable, would afiset fewer parents 
villafs doctors, and that many.pf die without male children, and would also 
medical offlcsis in the wllnaty health strangthtn the voluntary family plan- 
cesittes wars snSelantly hostile to ning programmes. Shtttly after his 
'the idea of panmedlcal health whik- recommsndationt were tubnltted to 
ere >'diat they vrere not playing thdr the Health and Famly Pl an nin g De- 
expeeted lole la fitalning and super- partmcnt, the acting director was dis- 
Tision. miasad from the advlsocy board to the 

(24) The Opentlone Seesarch Group ' department and he wah subiequently 
(ORC) if condnottng a study for the inform^ though earlier he had been 
Madras Metropolitan Ustrict Antho- assured otherwise by the governing 
rity momtoilng the MMDA's S ISO l>o*rd of Us insdtote, thsd he would 
million Wodd Bank-financed urban “ot ha made the permanent director 


developmant pr o gtem me - looking into, 
ernuim other diings,. how the benefits 
from investment hi slum improve¬ 
ment, public housing, transportation, 
etc, are distiibdted. 

(IS) On the besia of a study In' the 
state Planning Department of Irriga¬ 
tion nac in Karnataka, who the bena- 
fldaiiei wen and' what the ratuma 
wen on tha nac of irrigation, state' 
government laikad the 'water use 
ntei. Another itudy - conducted by 
the Planning Oepertmec: on medical 
manpower requirements in the state 
was nsed by the state Department 
of Education to plan future Utved- 
ment in medical educational fadUtiea 
for the state. 

OS) The Intematienal Population 
Frofect in Bangalon in a study of die 
management of health and family 
planning programmes in Karnataka 
found that laonHnate delays in. the 
approval of expenditures by local 
community health ofilcers and medi¬ 
cal oSeen had a serioua impact on 
the performance at the programme. 
The report - teoommendad that local 
petsonntl ,be autboriaed to purchase 
drugs and be given the authority to 
Teadjust budgets from one line iMm 
to another to permit fleklbfUty In 
meeting local needs. The state ed- 
miidetratioa raieeted the proposal on 
die grounds that the dscantraUaetlon 
of die power of expenditnre could 
not be me^ for one department 
alone without modifying the, rules 
for all state gavernfflant departments. 

(27) A proposal h^r. the Go^mment 
of MaharaUitra to Impose compolsoty 
steriOsatlon 'on all males In the state 
with three -or more children was stu- 
jdted by the' acting dlT*ot6r of In*, 
fictional Institute of, P^lgtton 
Studies in Bombay- By sassaaWj (fia 
ilenii^inphio eikdta of aMrUtaaftoe H 
it t^'fHaee' oh adidti -wKb dnha. pit 


of the DPS. 

(28) Centre (or Development 
Studies In Trivandrum did several 
studies for the Kerata Commodity Tax 
Commieslon whose chairman was a 
profeaMT at the CDS. On the basis 
<d these studies the state government 
increased the sales tut on commodi¬ 
ties with the result that animal Income 
from this tax rose from Rt 80 crores 
to an estimated Rs 130 etorea. 

On the basis of this highly selective 
list it wonld be unwise to draw any 
definitive condusions as to the kind 
of policy-oriented research that la or 
is not conducted in India's resaasdi 
centres and urdversitim. A more oom- 
prehetuire survey would most likely 
reveal types of leseeich not Included 
in this list Nonethelem, It may be 
ni^ul to bttefiy review vdiat are the 
klndf of reseerch dut eeem to be em- 
phaaiaed, and those that are not, 

The largest number of studies in¬ 
cluded here focus on the' delivery and 
dirtribution of public esrvlcae. These 
studies are concerned with the quan¬ 
tity' and/or quality of puUlc tsrvicat 
d^arsd, how end to whom they are 
for are not) dlatributed, and who dnes 
for docs not) benefit from thkm. On 
the Hat are studies examining die de¬ 
livery of services to tribal areas fpro- 
{ect 3), tha ddivery of clectticliy to 
rural areas (protect $). the benefits or 
laA . of Wefits of tupplementary 
school feeding programmes (project 7), 
the delivery and utiOsatioit of irriga¬ 
tion (prolecti 6, 9. 22 and 23), the 
'provision of marketing bcUldes (pro- 
feet IS), public healdi IhellKles (pro- 
>tcta 19 and 73). and tusily planning 
servleea (profect 26), and 'the delivery 
of a ^aiW of urban facilities (project 
24). 

Thew studies reflect a growing eon- 
em vritk the question ii why services 
rtiit have be en funded ale oftqn not 
deUvared ' to the urgateA' population. 


- - ' V, ' -ii' T 

For coqrianatlons tdstatdwth "tevh 
looksd both at the daraCtsdatiai of 
the targeted population and at tha 
ddivery system itsdt Research la 
this field is in a preliminary idiase. 
Studies remain scattered and gentralhr 
unrelated to one anodter, lade a theo¬ 
retical focus, end are not as yet eomu-. 
ladve. 

.q second group of studies dealt 
with the relationship between e parti¬ 
cular policy or propoted pdlcy and a 
policy obfectivc or set of obfeodveaL 
Among the projects in this group are 
those that consider the rdatloiishlp bet¬ 
ween prohibition and food coneamption 
(project 1), rural technology and rural 
unemployment (project 2), engineerng 
education and employment (project S), 
and the medium of iuatruction and 
■chool drop-out rates anKng tifiial 
minorities (project 21). Several of the 
behavioural itudlea dealing with food 
dlstribntion in the family (projects 7 
and 8) and i projected study of infant, 
mortality (project 20), are potcndally 
iignlficant contributions to ptriides 
deaUng with nutrition, beeith end 
child care. There are aho •tudlee, 
not cited above, in the flelde of ooes- 
munlcetloBi behaviour and damogn- 
phic behaviour that are intended to 
link behaviounl stndlsu with policy i 

enalyail. 

ParticuUiiy welcomed by gavetn- 
mem ofllcitlf are those applM atmBw 
that aaaiit govenane nt hr oephig wMi 
immediate programme or project needs. 
Among these ere e study to assist in 
the structuring of the nationaBsed 
insurance companies (project 13). e f 

study to ptovide bSM line date for ' 

project development (project 18), and 
project evelnat'ons (project 10 end 
othara), A more comprehensive re- | 

search list would provide a largkr i 

number of examplee. Though many | 

of these are conducted by autonomous ( 

research institutions, an even larger 
Dumber is carried out by r eseer c h uttits - 
wthln government. 


[Field research (or this 
conducted in the summer of 1978 when, 

I served as a consultant to the Ford 
Foundation. Nothing expretsed hi 
tbcM art cles tepreients the viesrs of 
the Ford Foundation or, any of iti 
staff. For this s.udy interviews wen ' 
conducted with 'producers' of social 
science research at a variety of gov¬ 
ernmental and non-govenunent re¬ 
search institutes, and 'users' of social 
sdeoce lescardi in various g o v ecnaaent ■ 
departments and ministries In Abme- 
(Isbed, Bangalore, Baroda, Bombay. ' ' 
Calcutta. Delhi, Hyderabad. Lucknow, ' 
Patna, Pune, Trivandrum and Van- ■ > 
nasi.) ‘.i';-! 
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. Indians Economic Gjriciii 

A Comment 


IN “India’a Ecoaomio CtlfU: DUkedci 
of Sub-Iinpetlallini'’ (EPW, Marah 3. 

, 1679), B«oi4 San ptawiRi an ioter- 
pratsdOD of the cilaii in ladJa, 
in whidi be vary comotly trita to 
locate, tbe cainaa is the itruetaok 
aiid proeaa M i uadarlying the eooaomy, 
rather than bdns content with deal¬ 
ing with ita outward manifcatationa. 
ThJa antroach la to be wnlocaiMd. 
However, alnce there la a diow at 
leaat of vaing the Marxian framawotk, 
and a reference to ‘tlapita]*' for' 
aubatantlatlon of the argument, for 
.anyone even lUgfady familiar with the 
Marxian analyaU of crtaia, aerkraa 
' diaagreementa rnnat arlae with the 
pointa and Intatpeetattona given by Sau 
in hit artlole 


deacription, N'aiK to wOeb of an 
e apla n a ti dn, of the crlaii. 

(ii) on tbe qoMtott of undenodfitump- 
~ tion; die endytloel haplkmloau <tf 
the theory of undereonaanptioft 
are not gtaipad.and hence ita t<ia- 
tion to criala not »«i»l«iiMid. ' 
(iti) on the alleged dietlnction nude 
between cydieal and fundamental 
oiiii^ baaed oh an Incorrect nnder- 
atanding in gmient of the Median 
concept of ciMa. 

(iv) on the handling of Man’a concapt 
of ooncentcitlon and centrallaatlon 
of capital and •focnaing on only 
'thla one phenome no n aa the ex¬ 
planation for ^.Indian criaia. 

(v) on tbe poftoktloa of the aidi- 
imperiiiiam of the Indian hour- 


eanmett' b thl^t 

4fiha of dm a digtlqwU avdmlttnad^ 
put In the laat dacafe haa fanep 'ft 
docad'-by tba *1(nWs' erith tfaa t 
catted" naw .tecteology aibMb lorna 
thtc nait coat of agrienHaal Mtpi 
thatelpra ‘'tetftaabgtcal dnhge d 
heap both Btcaido' and 'hfaMna 
And'that-'if *11 thm dh* nrtk 
hat to nay on Il»atd4aot.of agiiadKtn 
ShnllaWy, the tenm of trade tbao 
la dlapoeed of in a tnaimar thnt tga 
pre-empta any examination of tl 
conditions in agrlonllBia. Ilda b dm 
bjr identifyitag it with tba nndi 
eonaumptioit theory and rajecting it < 
that ground, ofa that (i) underconnnq 
Uoo b an attribute of aU^txplo^fi' 
modes ef produotlmi, not''fMa ovit 
llam, (H) It loeatai the pi^am In 'tl 
•phera of ofrenbtion and not pndn 
tion and cajt qutddy degataatata hr 
“aodU-democnUcrefenniam'* — wiiii 
pretimidbly ia meant to imply that 
deab ^h 'effecb rather ♦>««" causes < 
criaia, and (til) thid it b not a 'Vsud 


*' The main pecpoattlm d the artide 
pteeanb die econm n i c criaia in Indb aa 
pertaining exdualvcly to the Indnabial 
seotor and arising adely btcauae of the 
menner of functioning cf Indian mono¬ 
poly capital which, on the basis of a 
certain ahnttituda to unnqpoiy capital 
in the Weitera world) it diancterlted 


geciule, 

Ai opposed to thb latter proposition, 
we contend that die ptoceta underway 
in Indb it atltt asei<ia]ly one of 
primitive tocumulMion legubted by 
pbradng. 

I 


problem of the Indian eno n c m y’', ei 
if it were, “a Keynet conid have fol 
well . nursed it bade ta haalth ai 
vigour’’. 

Thw we tee that In the first ea 
there if only a partial and pore 
tedinlcnl repay to the aripam^.^ C 
whether Ae Increaied agriodtur 


aa a eub-impetiaUam. To leiafaBce ddi begini bb argument by output hai helped, to overcome tl 

'-esdueion of cny.- teferenoe to tbe diicoedng alternative ’’flieoriea" d the Prohlenu of poverty and faackwaidne 
agrarian aector, the underoonimnptkin crisb, which he daaalfies into four bi agrhmlture genardly, or has hdpe 
of the mass of the peopb u a mafor gmigis. The firet two ikiit tbe real atatvattondiving atandan 

manUattation of tba orisb, b lum- praUem In agriedture, «x, the'pro- of the maia of the agricultiad labm 
tqerily dfapoted of. Thli propoeltlon ia ductlon itructuje end the aocbl re- “nd poor peasantry, dmre b not 
sou^ to bt maiiKaintd by (a) |gtioi« In agriculture; the aecond two. 'voni> How b it that Sau fiuli to rah 
defining criib in e certain manner, and dealing with (be nature of the mixed ^ itartling paradox of Infian 'dew 
(h) oiing Marx’s concept of tba onn- economy, government poHcy end falling l<vmenf, that n oontinooqa ibe 1 
centrathui and eentrallaatioa of oapital pabHc lactor inveataiant, do not direct- agriodtorel output' through tbe use < 
. aa the ‘laav’ whidi enablea momvoly |y nbtc to agricuhnte and fall outside ' llro new-tedmclpsy has been acoompi 
cepibl to gdn iu aaeendcncy. the eoope of'our aigument here. ^ >!•>•» ladefaccdaeia of tli 

Our disagreement with this pro- The fint of these tlieorlce state* that rural poor, end their intengified povurt] 
podtion and the atgumenb put forward the teJi.n ciitb can he characterleed aa ^ .cOBanued akewapaa b die dlittibt 
to aupport M, mey be- enumerated as Ricardian edaia, with a little bit of luo <f boom land and other meei 
followi: Malthui thrown iiv". extended agrl- o* Uvdihood? In bher word*. Ih 

(0 regarding the - charaotefiaarton of cuhuiel pi^uctioaif give* riae to b- ii^creaa^ a grienltm^ ou ^ bm nc 
the oriab b India; the ettob, manl- ortaaing agrieultural ooab, which bane- '•““•u “ deveWpneat. 


fast *40 every nd>*i«> social, poUti- fib only the ‘land-owning Vcnticra’', at . In the seoctid ease, by oaqatraedn 
cal and aconomb’’. (p 495) in tbe cost of falUng peofito in bdneby. a fiantew etli b-iwhidi ettadlao I 
Sau’s own words, i* reduced to The aecc.nd am} somewhat aiipflar fecunad only on luab.jMpaob a* intai 
and presented Uia tiraple'cate of theory b tbe “term ef trade’ aign- atofotal w i nH c p a i tarma cf trade, todme 
ioduatrla] iognotion. This b only meat, sAm* It b ooatended that a .tilt bgy, of gtoplc,*fnvatin*n: 

a amall part of die wfatde pictiite, b the terms cf 't*de b favour of etc. the Rmyjle ere-poilk^ out of di 
and tht deqi crisis gripping the agdoulture, Jnafeaibg the'econoinic and , plctui*) ' Btit' jb tl* bliputlng ipim 
agrarian asclor b completely over- poUtlcil hold of the farm lobby' *>d nte they not a -Ift^ part, of ib pte 
baked, and baning a paming mmi- teduclag aevingi, hebgi bdnatry iqg dnatlon..,atnsaiun,' wdlb a. rchg. U an 
tbn b the Utter port of the against th* harrier -of e llmitad home . a ceatrAlAbu te '1^ et oac My? 'D 
aitldc, there b no r e f er e nce to dm market aOfr-,Jbntt.'ocaadtooan. cf Waf .Iff 

exlateiioa of aamUendd raUtbns The edtatbii of M tbeie tbeatb*. |Wtphbi)^.,pOeWr cCMd^tute.an .i^^ 
in egrbultuM. Sodi a lepeeeenta- far lilanumb i ) b net brt n tt e ua . Qa,die- 4ei*jfoahfft .of dWattintlw arid hw 
tba' dees not ghra even a ebttect lUeaKWUaiau* tniwtfftit Stxt\ Mb' tip' 
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I crlii^ 

lliui the lepUex to the two *‘dieo- 
lies'’ cognpleaient «adi other: an 
extremely limited teduicel leepoiue 
to the Bnt enables Sau to tom his 
back on the central and atlU etMntial 
cloraeteristic of Indian asrlcnlture, the 
scml'feudal production relations, A 
bold assertion (inddeotally made in 
another content), that Indian oqiltalism 
is too weak to pierce the batTien of 
these relations in afrlcnlture — dmu^ 
later the same capitallan is deemed 
stioas enou^ to be defined at an 
inqreilalism — is enough to rule ont 
'he question of the processes and d>e 
impact of capltdiit penetration into 
such a stnictuie, or the question of 
A'hat are the constraints that feudal 
"elatiom imfioae. Similarly dismissal of 
'he argument of underconsumption in 
revonse <0 the second theory (discusaed 
in greater detail below), and he can 
wish mitv die fact of the appalling 
ind growing paiqteriaation of the 
masses of poor peasants and the land¬ 
less labourers, constituting the inaio- 
tity in the countryside. Whether such 
massive irmniserlsatiun is perhaps a 
necessary condition of capitalist pene¬ 
tration, whether in fact this is what is 
limiting the hrnne market, are issues 
which cannot be discussed. In other 
words, his approach rules out exomitM- 
tion of predsely the features and fac¬ 
tors whieh form the axis around which 
the ctnire Indian economic, political 
and social system rotates. They are the 
factors which determine its progress or 
i»iHui)gress. its stagnation and crisis, 
and which lie at tfae root of the fist 
changing political developments we are 
present^ witnessing. 

On the pnrriy empirical level, nearly 
fifty per cent of the population lives 

' below the poverty tine, and we have a 
categorka] dedanttion that iindeicon- 
sumption is not “a crucial problem of 
the Indian economy’’. It may not lie 
on^yttcaUy crucial as a cause of crisis, 
but it should hardly need pointing out 
that while the limited home market 
may be only a ’’constricting factor for 
cslpltallam in IndU”, it Is a killing one 
for its people. For the millions who 
suffer from it, underconsumption is a 
central problem. It remains a central 
problon of fhc economy, and, may one 
odd, should be for all economists and 
social aclentists alike.^ 

In mm, in a capitalist ecODOtny in 
general, the insMKty of the people to 
punduse the goods which they them¬ 
selves produce it the orisls. Specifl- 
cally la India, die p a r g ie r lsation of dte 
.Paoiple, pardcoto r fy the peasantry, 


oonatitutes the crux of lha disks. Sou's 
very presentation diodnatea the agra¬ 
rian crisis, and leaves industrial stagna¬ 
tion as the only other alttmativa. 

n 

On the theory of underoonenmption, 
os wc have already noted, Stn’a erfti- 
cisnu are (i) that underoonmmption la 
common to all espluitative modda, and 
(ii) that it is an element of diculation 
rather than production. The first 
fealty explains nothing; rather it blurs 
the issues that require analysis. The 
second criticism, correct os far as it 
goes, which is not very far, does 
nothing to eipose the major theoreti¬ 
cal fallacy from which the undercon¬ 
sumption argument suffers, the same 
fallacy which iinderlief some cturent 
oificid thinking. For n^t is the im¬ 
plication of making underconsumption 
the explanaiion of crisis? This was 
the question to whidi Sau ahonld have 
addressed bhnself. If the only or main 
cause of crisis is the underooniumption 
of the masses, ie, the lack of, or 
testriotion of the hmne market, then 
this means not only that the problem 
is located in the sphere of distribution 
alone, it also imphts leaving the whole 
system and structure of production 
intact. It further impUes a very simple 
end sitTgfiistic solution to crisis — e 
mere re-ordering of the pattern of 
distrihution. Is this not largely the 
philosophy behind the elusive Sixth 
Five-Year Han? Without any change 
in the oligopolistic sOructure of Industry 
and highly sketved osMiersbip of land, 
the Han proposes inertwsing the 
consuming power of the masses of the 
poor by a Minimum Needs Hngraniine, 
etc. True, the Plan also meab'otu Land 
Reforms as the other plank of its 
strategy. But the very structure of the 
MNP together with the Fcxid for Work 
IVograimnet, assistance to marginal 
fanners, etc, all in the nature of reliei 
measures, suggests that no significant 
changes in the pattern of asset-holding 
and the ciinsoqneocea that would flow 
from such duuigcs arc expected in the 
hnmediate future. On this assumption 
the planners have Incorporated these 
measurru for the entiie period of the 
Han. 

But can the pattern of distribution 
be made entirely independent of the 
pattern of pmdiiction? It is true that 
prodnetinn and distribution perform 
different (unctions in the system, and 
distribution is a sphere distinct firxn 
production ami with its own laws. 
Nevertbeles. it is not independent of 
production, but is as muc h a part of 
the eotha capitallit p c o cem as the 


actual maldiig of comniodltiaa; its dif¬ 
ferent fimction is conditioned and 
governed by the pattern of ptodnotian. 
Leek trf consuming power of tba mass 
of the pcnple who make rq> tha balk 
of the market foe the industrial and 
agricultural pnxkioers, or the maldi»- 
tnbution of income. Is the direct efliset 
uf the manuer in which production ia 
organised, arises directly out of tbs 
latter. Thus production and distribu¬ 
tion are essentially one process Inte¬ 
grally linked. Only bourgecHi economic 
theory breaks their essetitial unity, 
presenting them as two distinct and 
unrelated phenomena, as ti»ugh the 
pattern of distribution is unconnected 
to the manner of ownership of the 
means of production and can be deter¬ 
mined without reference to that pat¬ 
tern of ownership. 

Under capitalist conditions of pso- 
duutlon, unertuel distribution of income 
flows from uneriua) distrihutica of 
productive assets. Equally under capi¬ 
talist pruduction, the objective aim of 
production is not the iiuudmnm satis- 
favtlnn of the wants of the people, but | 
maximising the rate of return on capital 
invested and the increasing expansion 
of capital, i c, constant accumulation jl 
(which of course, is why, for example, I 
mills prefer to produce the finer counts 
and synthetic textiles, rather than 
standard cloth for mass consumption). 
Under these conditions, intervention 
at the level of distrihution alone can 
at hsat minhnUe the wont effects of 
this structure of asset holding: it can¬ 
not, docs not. nor is it intended to . 
change the structure in any significant 
way. Nor can it alter the fact that in ' 
the couiae of capitalist devrlopment, , 
growing private appropriation of suf- 
phis, liy virtue of the private owner- | 
ship of the means of production, con- ! 
stantiy comes up against the barrier of ( 
rhe market, which does not expand as ' 
fast os production can. Even leaa, there¬ 
fore. can it solve nr eliminate crisis 
for it strikes at its manifeatation, not 
at the root. The neo-classical appw ch 
hy segregating distribution from pro¬ 
duction, gives a certain plausibility to 
such theories. But to propagate under¬ 
consumption as a cause of critii is 
precisely to divert attention from the 
contradictinns inherent in capitalist 
production — contradictioiis which glva 
rise to the tendency for growing ac- 
cnnnnlatiuD and investment to be ac¬ 
companied liy the growing undercon¬ 
sumption of larger sectiom of tha ‘ 
working population, and to cishig 
levels of unemployment Such tendew- 
ciet oparite iigamatlonally aa waQ as 
nationally, in as much as "fH-Mcim to' 
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not Jut ■ natiaaal phenomenon, but 
I fvftfm wUh International intenela- 
tione end efects. 

In dlimraiinc 'undercontumptkm 
argwnenta ai a caiue of criiis, tbeie 
are the factor* which re<iuire to be 
pointed out, but which Sau faila to do 
—poaaiMy because he has not pityierly 
understood the theory, certainly he has 
not understood Man. Here Is what 
Marx had to say on this question: 

Ibe creation of this aurphit value 
makes tq> the direct proceu of pro¬ 
duction..., But the production of 
amiihis value completes but the first 
act of the process of capitalist pro¬ 
duction the direct production pro¬ 
cess.... Now comes the second act 
of the process. The entire mass of 
conunoditles ... imiat be sold. If this 
la not done, or done only in pert, 
or only at prices below the prices 
of prodiiotinn, the labourer luis been 
indeed exploited, but bU exploita¬ 
tion is not realist as auch for die 
capitalist.... The conditions of direct 
eiqrloitatlfln, and those of realising 
it, ate not identical. They diverge 
not only in place and time, hut alro 
logically. Tbe first ore only limited 
ill' the productive power of society, 
the latter by the proportional rela¬ 
tion of the variom branches of pro¬ 
duction and the consumer power of 
society. Rut this lost named is not 
detemiined either by tbe abrolute 
productive power or by the absolute 
consumer power, but by die consu¬ 
mer power bsara on antagonietic 
oonditions of distribution, which 
reduce the consumption of (he bulk 
of society (o a mininuun varying 
Within iiKire or less narrow limits.' 

Ill 

We come now to the nature of crisis 
in general, end the crisis in India in 
particular. We will first note that, ac- 
oordltig to Sen, tbe question of whe¬ 
ther the present crisis is Just ''another 
cyclical crisis, slightly more prolong¬ 
ed", or "a more basic deep-rooted 
problem", has yet to be settled. We 
bed thought that Just this question had 
been the lubject of .sufficiently pro- 
lonsed debate among Marxists and 
non-Marxists for i» doubt to remain 
on the issue. Sau, however, feels called 
upon to decide this afresh; which he 
then proceed s to do: "It appesis to 
us (bat the Indian economy has fallen 
In the grip of a fundamental crifls," 
Thb fundamental crisis is then con- 
contrasted with tbe hitherto known 
cyclical crises. 

Tbougb not very specific as to what 
he means by a "fundasnental crisis', 
variously deseribiiig it as a ‘'structural 
break", “dlsjcmcture” and e failure of 
the econamgr ‘to be spnired into action 
despite a hoge fbodgteina b uff e r -etodc 
and lUog reterves of foieiga exdiaiige. 


definition la the ftdhnriiis: "A fuadi- 
meotal ciislf eriies out ofi and iatea- 
jifiet. the major oontradiotioiu la iba 
^here of prosiuction, ndier than tboaa 
in the iifiierc of dnmUtion." 

Cydical criiis on tbe other hand, 
are defined as some kind of ttanporaiy, 
pbenomctul dlstiaiiance, canacd by 
'natural' factors outiide the system tad 
mode uf produetioib on tbe level of 
circulation and unieleted to the major 
contradictions of tbs systssn. Vide the 
two illustmtions: "cydical fiuctmrticns" 
from which the economy "preoionsfi^ 
suffered, "in Une with the agrtcuUwal 
cycle which also induced a stmilei 
pattern on the front of foreign exchange 
resruirces". And, 'to clarify, tn the 
wake of a poor harpett tbe desnsnd for 
industrial goods may fall; this ia an 
irutance of a temporeiy problem in 
industry, not a boaic one' (cmphaaii 
added). Thus, in both casee, it la the 
vagaries of mUnre which cause a cycli¬ 
cal distuiboncc. 

One does not know whether this is 
an original contribution of San’a for 
these ideas never came frmis the pen 
uf Marx. As a irrvtter of fact, Marx in 
all his writings on the inbject was 
talking only of qydical crises — for 
him cyclical ciisei were ‘fundamental'. 
He regarded the business cycle as the 
specific foim of capitalist devrlopment 
and crisis as one phase of that cycle. 
Thus, cydkol crisei svere a temporary 
convulsion of the system, both a sign 
of diseqiiilibnum and a means of 
restoring the eqiiillbtium. 

The crises ere always but moment¬ 
ary and forcible soludcms of die 
existing contreActiooa They are 
violent eiwitioni which for 4 tbne 
restore the disturbed equlUbiium.* 
Marx analyset the basic contradic¬ 
tion of tbe cepitsUst system as oite 
between the social diareotei of pro¬ 
duction end the capitalist form of 
appropriation of the results of produc¬ 
tion—an unllmitad prodoctloD for the 
market to reap a maximum profit in 
the cunqietltive stiug^e, and at the 
same time a strict limitation of that 
market, of the purdraeing power of 
the mlllioiis wdio hove to buy products 
liefore the cepitslists can reap profit, 
by keeping their wages to soheistence 
level- And, therefore, so long as pro¬ 
duction is carried on for profit end not 
for sDdal needs, Marx dedans, so long 
will production be expended only it 
the expense of the people, so long 
wW it come up against the berrien of 
limited home and fotdga marlcets be¬ 
cause of the low level off pnrdiaslng 
power of millions of wotkan and 
peasaitts, leadjpg tp its bfCsMowis ia 


the foim of ciUa; m long wiB liet 
the otter misery sod powsKy, At paia 
and infering, the iinsagiluymial aad 
itervation cnetad by these cfisM. They 
ere called ctiees over-pcodnetiaa 
Aougfa vast miiees go without Ae 
bare neceisitlei. 

Thus tbe dlsHaction wfalA San It 
trying to postulate b e twtieu e "cycli¬ 
cal" and e ‘fundamental’ crisiB hu no 
basis Id Man; sknllariy wkb ngud to 
the don-basic character of e cydical 
ciiiis. 

If, however, by ‘fundementel’ Sen 
was trying to point to someAirtg be¬ 
yond the nonnd capitaliit eyde wlA 
its crisis phase, where csiils is no longer 
a cydical hot a dmmlc featirre, in¬ 
vading every sphere of Ae Indian 
economy and polity, then Sen seems 
to be discovering, for the first time, 
some truths about the Indian economy. 
Marxists have long kirowo of and tikea 
into account what la termed the general 
crisis of the world caphalist syateoa. 
It is pertinent to recall that as fir bade 
as 1886, in hia Frebce to Ae fint 
Engliih translation of “Caidtal', Engds 
had warned of the decennial cycle 
turning into a ‘‘permanent sard dmndo 
dqrreanon" and Ae “si^Bd-for period 
of prosperity" never conttng heck. In 
the .earlier ascendant period of capital¬ 
ism, a crisis would pose off id e short 
time, its duration not very long. The 
ensuing period of proaperity sgpiaiad 
longer and the nonratl condition of 
society — and crisis only a deviation 
from the normal course. Capitalism 
could find an easy way out by extending 
trade tn new foreign and ookmill mli- 
keSs, not yet divided between Ae greet 
powers, not yet dominating Ae ecane 
in Ae severe and intense competition 
to follow later. In the later mono¬ 
polistic stage of cepltelism wre have 
seen Ac opposite p rocem — Aoiter 
end Aorter periods of prosperity, more 
prolonged crisis. UmitiliBed capacity, 
unemployment of labour, over-prodiie- 
tinn. dcpieaslon now enph em lst i cel l y 
called recession, and stsgnatiao have 
become chronic. CvKaiism entered 
end remains in a period of general 
crisis, and cydical crises nosr tike 
place wkhln this framework of general 
crisis. 

All this has been inalyied it length 
by Lenin. It formed the premlie end 
point of departure of Ae aaals'ees of 
the SlxA end Sevesab Cengreee ei of 
Ae Communist Intenstional whan 
dlscmslng eco n o mi c ’ develcpsnenti in 
Ae 'world hi Ae lu te rwe r period. Ae 
rise of fesdam, and in Diinitrov'i well- 
known ' repost on the sbategy and 
taotke of oidled frost sgaiiMt fesdim 



lasa b Iti vtdflo m> ti o trt on and 
adoMhip 40 tbi Indian wonanqr, k 
< ^alltd ont ov«r iftata ytan ago 
the Cn^d) B rogrem n e adopted at 
Seventh Concreei In 190i.* 

Tbui the queetian wu salaed and 
auwei fonnulatad loqg bade. May 
for Sau it ia new. V/ben then doea 
1 locate die ‘boar »"«*■<■«■ ci the 
.oamy”, “the major contradiction In 
. tsibttt of pniduotionP" 

IV 

Mere we came to the hob of the ez- 
loatlon ol the Indian ecnormle crlila 
d the ‘aub-fanpeiialUm’ o( the Indian 
tnSBoiaie. "Biit if the moncpolifti 
knict their oiitmit and thuf cauM 
caution, it ia a batic or fondnanental 
■lady of the lyatem.'* Ihii it only 
itially true. AH monopcUiti wcnild 
vaye like to regulate their pioduo- 
m to a« much at givei them the 
heat profit. But in India atecnation 
production haa tlao afacted ateel 
d coal, and both of them tie in the 
blic sector. Ia It Seua conteotloa 
It the pidiUc lector it deliberately 
kricting ptoduedon in theta fialdsP 
ao, this would be a major disoovery. 
e teal qfoestion li: why, with per 
tital conaumption in India ao low, 
iwluetihiliita feel that even a alight 
naae in production waH lower their 
ofiti? It it became the limiti of ooo- 
mption are being reached. This is 
e real nature of the crtiii of the 
aiket, giving rlae to stecnating pio- 
KliOB. 

Sho on the other hand, met Man’i 
inoapt of tile ooncen tn etion and 
aitr a ll ietlon of a^>ital to eviain the 
old growth of both tiie big end smaD 
niigeoitie in the SOa and 60a (con- 
otraUan and acconraletion of oa^^tal) 
well as the leceation/itagDation of 
e late 00a and 70a (centralisation 
omiital). And this ‘cycle’ will be re¬ 
lated in tiie future. In other words, 
n ii mlng concentration and central- 
■tion as a ll e imUl ng phaata of capitaliat 
tvdopment, in Indk at least. Whemaa 
an. In tnalyiliig the proceat of 
~>italitt paodnotian, giethi of both 
a maam of azttndlng accunralation, 
yt anfattkoting for k. . Once the 
fiteUk mode of produotion hai taken 
deb dien 

the fuither aodaliaatlon of Itbonr... 
and the fhitiiar anpeapiiation of 
aivBle ppye i tie i takes a new form. 
Hud w hldt k now to be avoptl- 
atediinolongtr llit khnortr wodkng 
for hlmtelf out the capUaUat tt- 
pfolting many labooi m . Ihla ea pro- 
ptiation k acco m p lh t e d by the 
•ctlon of the Inminent lawa Of 


capkaHat p r od u c ti on kaelh by the 
ceaknUaation of ovkeh eapi- 

lallit akiuya kills many. Hand fa 
hand with this oakraikstfoii or 
tills ea pro p rlnt i on of many oapktikta 
by a few, devckiiis on an aMi-ckand- 
fag aoala, tiie co^paantivn foam ef 
the Inbaur piooaes...' (eaphaak 
added). 

And foitber, 

Init aacumulttlon... is dearly a 
very alow praoedure ootapartd with 
ceatnliaation, nhiefa has only to 
change the quantitative gnnmingi of 
the oonatltnent perta of aodal eaph 
taL Ihe wadd would atiS be wMi- 
out nilwBya if k had had to vaait 
until aocimuilation had got a few 
individual oapitali for enoi^ to be 
adequate for tiie c o a a tni coon of a 
railway. CentraliiaHon, on the cow- 
tiary, aoconqilUhed thia in the 
twinkling of an eye, by meens of 
Jolnt.atodc txmapeniei. And whilat 

eceeleratae the effecta of accumula¬ 
tion, it tbnukaneoualy tkends and 
apeeda tfaoae ravohitlana in the tech¬ 
nical mmpnaltine of capiinl which 
raise its constant pocUgn at the ex- 
penae of ita vailaUe portion, timi 
dfadnlahing the relative demand for 
labour.* 

Thus In Man’a cooc^ition, crntrallaa- 
tlon of capital far from bet^ an aher- 
native or aidiatltute for aocumulatloii, 
ii in foot a means of aoederating ita 
efiecta. Sau on the other hand, left 
with no faypotbeau to ekPbln even 
induafaki stagnation, gives it a totally 
uppoaite meaidiig and it at an 
enganatlon for a slowdown In ac- 
cuoiuiacioo, instead of intanlficttion 
and aocdcration. It is almost as thon^ 
the baurgeokie hnve same loit of op- 
tion te be enerdaed between investing 
or kHUng etdl other: **duTiiig tiik 

phase of oentidkatioD, in the aewentlea, 
prodeetive investanent is not on tiie 
agenda of the big b o ur geoisie; it is 
bent oB grabbing other oepkala. lUs 
ia one of the oouwa of the present 
ctkia of the Indian economy” Ip 400). 
Cantinlkatian of mpitnl ea past of the 
diferandjation between tifa bourgeoWc 
is turdy e phenomenon to be otoerved 
in India, but It is a ctmUmions procea, 
not an idternating phase to investmot. 

As a eoraUaiy to tiik, singling out 
this one pbeoameson ai the oaum of 
erkia — Binoe no other k suggested— 
leads S«o into speaking of the Indian 
eoonoiny as thoa^ tiicra were ao dlf- 
(sieitee between India and devdoped 
cvitnlist itstei, and hnnoc obaacter- 
idog it as a acb-iirgieiiaHimi. On the 
one buid. It is claimad that Indian 
mpftalkm ia too weak to pierce the 
faarrlen of feudal and semi-feudal ttla- 
tywn in agriculture, on tbs other, it 
is dsvated to the itatoa of so Im- 
patialkt power. 
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And what Ii the bask of the *itn- 
perlaiism of India’s Ix t ui geolsie’*? ’the 
pceaent day rivalry between the Indian 
bourgeoltie “to divide igi the Indian 
economy among themselves’’. Thli ia 
nude analogous to the inter-imperlalkt 
rivalry on a world scale prior to 
the First Woiid War, which ‘‘tins 
led to World War T. Some of 
the major factors and traits imderlyliic 
thia period are “in a reduced state at 
work today on Indian toir. And this 
is considered a sufiicient condHkin to 
chararaerise the Indian economy and 
bourgeoisie ss an imperialism — or, 
rather, sub4mperiaJi8m — because (un¬ 
named) super-powers are eadi trying 
to control India. Once again ooe is 
surprised to see bow all the ettributea 
and chaiacteristica of imperialism are 
just brushed aside and a oonduaien 
arrived at on snifi aigierficlal ginimdt. 
Over whom is tins Inperlallam of 
India’s bourgeoisie’' ssppoied to be 
exaicisedP We era asked to h a li av a 
that one part of the bouigeoisia, vying 
within itself, to estebHtii hegemony 
over riu real (ti the same hoagaek 
class, within tiie saane econemy, oMS- 
stitutes ImpcrisHjml 

V 

To cooclude, we would reltente 
that the dominaiit fentnre of the Indiaii 
economy is the semtfeudal dumetar 
of its agrarian lehitioDt and atnntnin, 
modified, though not elimiDated by 
the penetration of capitalist rahUoai. 
Whilst capMsdiat agilciilture has deve¬ 
loped in pockets in Indie, tiie vast 
mass of producen still remain tied 
down and censtrained to tetmaia petty 
producen by tiM semi-fonda] ingphHta- 
tion and oppression. Froduetioii re¬ 
mains petty production; and it k 
this which gives the structure its 
semi-feudal cbaractcr. The crisis In 
agriculture, which hioden the growth 
of the eooDomy os a whole, k 
thus essentially the crisis of petty 
production. Hie petty nature al the 
production of the ssnoll, marginal and 
tiny farmeri, ie, the 50 per cent of 
farmcn posiesilag land upto 1 heolaifa 
who own only 9 per cent of the total 
operational hddingi (how k k that 
Sau never once melrai leference to the 
sharply ticewad land dkMbution in the 
rural sector, where 4 per cent at the 
top own 31 per cent of cndtivsble land 
and the tap 10 per cent may be owis- 
ing about 50 per cent of tiie cultiv¬ 
able land?’ Is this not also monopoly?) 
coodiiBed witii the semi-fondal astae 
of thair relation with tim big. ilcb 
peasant and ia a dk w d, k what tfvee 
rise to the undanining of tiie eeaMMiP- 
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tko of tb* nunw, Tbeii coimmtat 
ptnm la nduced on two coimti: on 
the one band, the very pnallneie of 
tbefr production enablee only a emaU 
conaianption, and on the other, they 
are afain defrauded of the little they 
may earn, thmugh uaury and rent. 
There can tat only one leiult — col* 
hvK of the market. And only eradica¬ 
tion of theco conditiuni can ralie the 
preient narrow limita of the market. 
If tills is not correct, we would ask the 
question: let evcrythine iu agriculture 
remain as it is, can consumption be 
increased!’ 

At the same time this moss of pro¬ 
ducers is also linked to and adversely 
affected liy the capitaliat market. Tills 
has implied, uial continues to iiiqily a 
continuing and increasing eviiAion of 
the peasantry from the land. Like 
many other Indian econouiisti, Sau has 
failed to grasp the real meaning of 
thia, oix, that the dominant process 
under way in the Indian economy it the 
pcocoas of primitive aoeumulation re¬ 
gulated by planning. Ilow ia primitive 
aecumulation choracteriied? In hia 
bmous chapter on the "Hiatoilcal 
Tendency of CogsWaUst Accumulation’', 
in Volume 1 of "Oipitel” Mara raised 
the question; “whet does the primitive 
accumulation of capital, ie, its hitto- 
ricnl genesis, lesolvc Itself into? Id 
eo ftr as k is not immediate trani- 
fonnatlon of alavei and serfs Into wage- 
labourers, and, therefore, a mere 
change of fonn, it only means the ea- 
propriatlon of the immediate produoen, 
I e, the dUsolutlon of private property 
bleed on the labour of its owner... 
The prtvite property of the labourer 
in his means of production is die 
foundsfion of petty industry, trfwther 
agricultural, inaaufecturinK. or both... 
Its annihllatirm, the trausfonnadon oI 
the individualised end icattered means 
of production into the huge property 
of the few, the espraptiatkm of the 
great mau of the people from the 
soli, from the means of subsistence, 
and from the means of Wxwr, this 
fearful and psdnful eiproprialion of 
the mass of the people forms the pre¬ 
lude tu the history of capltar.* That 
wfaidi is fint to be esp r pprieted ia the 
labotuer working for himielf. 

What elie is the sum total of all 
the Congreii agrailan refoima but the 
divorce of the peaaantry fnan. the 
means of production? Or doat San 
believe that uneuvloyment, ciUa of 
the market, etc, are aoddental idie- 
nomeoB? 

Alonffide of the e ^w uptiat l on oi 
tire petty pcoducars, li the ruin of 
small aitisana and viHitfe indnitries. 
TUa WM ntteated to as early as the 
Indian Census Report of IffSl, end 


BMletUic Ar Raatilng Tfi—utnira- 
reon mmen dbtion for egro-basad faidnf- 
tries. 

The prooees, beg u n nnder Rtitidb 
rule when die coneCialnts plecnd on 
industrial devekqsnent gave liae to 
large-scale paigieriaation, minus the 
other genentivs half of the industiia- 
liaation process—die re-obaoipUon of 
the evscpriated massrs into produoClve 
activity in a modem Indnstiial or 
modern agrarian tcctur — carries on 
today. 

Marx bod enumerated three weapons 
for primitive nocumulation: centriliia- 
tion of credit, taxation and public 
dolit. To this the Indian bourgeoisie 
has added a fourth factor — deficit 
financing. The huge transfer of surplus 
from the hands of the people through 
these four weapons, into the pooleeti 
of the property-owning daseea in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, is precisely the 
historically evolved ^th’ of the Indian 
liourgeaisle, deprived of the ways of 
primitive accumulation open to the 
bourgeoisie in the eirUer phase. 
Coming to poHtical indqiendence at 
a time when capitalism had already 
entered into general crisis, and pos¬ 
sessing neither the technical base of 
heavy industry, nor a colonial empiie 
whose loot could siggily It with capital 
aoeumulation, the Indian bourgeoisie 
“employed the state penwer it had won 
hi aHKopriate the bruits of labour of ^ 
the common people for Its own capital 
reqiiirementL and for developing the g 

economy alAg capitalist Uncs’.' ^ 

This hns not and canmk result in 
development because it oomee up 
o^nst the barrier of the seml-feudal 5 

structure in a^cnlture, end the con¬ 
tradictory skuatioos whldi remit — ^ 

via, a constantly tmpovariabsd «nd 
pauperised peasantry which cannot ' 

furnish the demand and market requlr- g 

ed for industrial expaneion. The 1947 
conipramisc with the landlords, while g 

politically advantageous to the bour- 
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; Thai .oomtsuntivw ViMpnei^ 
early ffOe, ,ie f a i red to.by . 800 ^ wastttt 
nsult of the takeover by, die Indian 
bourgeoieie-after tiie expoUpn of dia 
British from aome arena of the eoo n o- 
my. But It was a phase qukdriy over, 
after vdiich the economy has bm nn- 
ablc to' move forward, end has gradu- 
slly poised over Into Tronic itngnstfoa. 

It is these pre<apitaUst, eemi-Ieiidd 
relations of production on land that Sau 
forgets, has not pro p e rly ’understood, 
or like our monopolists, does not want 
touched. At ell eventi, agruments which 
leave out agriculture and concentrate 
fire on the Induetrial moncpolisb can 
only be welcome to Idson leadeia’ end 
other ardent advocates of the farm 
lobby. They can neither lay bare the 
causes of tbe crisis specific to the 
Indian economy, nor help towards 
working out a solution. 

Nota 

[I am grateful to S Tendulkar for some 
very helpful comments. The vtowe ex¬ 
pressed are my own.] 

Another question which one wmld 
like to au Sau, tiioi]^ ill dlstmi- 
slon goM beyond the scape of tbit 
paper, is, whldi Is the comkiy 
with a pnffilcm of underconaump- 
tion that a &ynet has "tolly well 
nursed bedc to health and vigour? 
“Capital", Volume ffl, Moeeow 
1905. Chapisr XV, Section 1. 
PP 23fr4a 
Ibid, p 244. 

Cf paidculariy pan 33 of the 
"Progr am me ot ^ OPI(M}", 1977, 
pp 12-13. 

"Capital", Volm ne I, Moscow 1968, 
Chapter XXXn, p 763. 

Ibid. Chapter XXV, Section 2, nP 
627-28. 

All-India Report on AgrlcoltaTal 
Census, 1970-71. 

"C^tel", Volume I, op eft, IV 
701-62. 

"Programme of the OFl(H)", op 
cit, pan 2,'p S. 
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^Good Start? 


THE very first sentence of the Annual Plan 1979-80 reads: “The Five-Year 
Plan 1978-S3 has got off to a good start". This may in time serve as the Plan's 
epitaph. 

The Five-Year Pita 1978-83 is supposed to have elimiaatlon of dcsttiution, 
removal .of nnempleyineot and reduction In poverty, within a specified period 
of a decade, as its foremost oblectives. One would expect that the Planning 
Commission would wait for come evidence of progress, howsoever small, in 
these directions before swtlfying that die Han had got off to a good start. In 
fact, such evidence as is availaUe on the state of unemployment in the country 
suggests, if anything, a fnrdier deterioration. The number of applicants cm 
the live registers of employment exchanges rose from 10.9 mn at die sad of 
1977 to 12.7 mn at the end of 1978. On the other hand, in the Annual Plan's 
own words, “actutl placements remained static at 0.46 mn, refiecdng on . 
continuing Imbalance between demand and sunily”. The Planning. Com- 
mission's estimates of additional employment generated in 1978-79 rest cm die 
heroic assumption that “the ratio of employment to gross output ... lamained 
constant as in 1977-78". Now, a bade feature of the country's economy sH 
these years has been that unemployment, poverty and destitution have increas¬ 
ed despite increases in output, basically to the pattern of distribution 

of productive assets In sodety. The experience of 1978-79, when the output 
level was high only becanse of a gix>d agricultural season, could not pMdbly 
have been different. CMainly, there was no redistribution of assets, inclndi<jg 
land, and the pattern of fresh subsidies and fiscal concessions auggbitt e 
further transfer of incomes into the hands of rich farmers, industrialists and 
traders. Wthin this framework, there are no grounds for the presumption that 
the rise in output in 1978-79 led to a comparable rise in employmenL 

A second look at the Annual Plan document brings out clearly that, the 
poverty and unemployment removal objectives of the Five-Year Plan 1978-83 
notwithstanding, the Planning Commission'a dalm of the Plan having got off 
to a good start rests entirely on conventional indicators such as the growth 
of CNP and die performance of agricultural and industrial output and nvlng 
and investment. This is a reflection of bow seriously the Plan's stated objec¬ 
tives are taken. Even more interesting is the fact that with all the information 
that was available to it at the time of the drafting of the Annual Han 1979^80, 
the Planning Commission could take an opdmiatic view of the eebnosny even 
. in coDventtonai terms. It was dear many months ago that the price situation 
was getting out of hand, that there had emerged severe shortages of electridty, 
transport, fuel,, coal, steel, cement as well as many other manofactured goods, 
that investment particularly in the public sector bad failed to pidt up, that 
exports had lagged behind imports which were galloping desire sluggish 
economic activity and that on the whole the general economic outlook was 
as bleak as it could be. 


The few strong points of the economy that the Hannlof Commladon harps 
on ate Uhisory. Thus it is claimed that “ftots domestit mvings during ^ 
year are estimated to have increased by 6.3 per cent, wi^ would imply a 
ratio of 23.2 per cent of saving to tbe Cross National rmiliiff*'* Ttm janti 
are that public sector savings dedined from 4.4 per cent of CNF in 19^-78 
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to 4.2 per cent in 1978-79 and private corporate sector saving fnm 1.3 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent. The rise in gross domestic savings was the result of 
aggregate household savings having risen by around 8.2 per cent wUcH the 
Planning Commission describes as "particulariy encouraging”. The hbttiehold 
sector's saving rose from 17.1 per cent of GNP in 1977-78 to 17.2 per ^nt 
in 1978-79. And even tUa increase came about because of a very sharp 'ti^ 
in the savings of the bonsehold sector in the form of fi.iancfad assets. "At' a 
proportion of the bdusebold sector's total savings, those In the form of 
financial assets shot up from 35 per cent in 1977-78 to 40.5 per cent in 1978-79. 
As a proportion of GNP, the firundal savings of the household sector tote 
from 6.2 per cent to 7 per cent. And this ballooning of financial savings is 
attributable to the enormous increase in money supply during the three, ygort 
between 1976-77 and 1978-79. Money supply expanded by 64 per cent 'dUHng 
this period, from Rs 13325 croree to Ks 21,837 crores. Time dcpositi IficrsRa- 
ed even faster. As a icanit, aavinsi in the form of Bnsndal assets rate'frDm 
3.7 per cent of GNP at maritet prices in 1974-75 to 7 per cent In 197S-W. 

Supplies of basic isvtstnient goods like coal, steel and cement ham, oa 
the other hand, remained static. Cement output was 19.4 mn tonnes In 197t-^, 
no higher than in the devious year; coal production was hardy oaa 

' r w at 102' n to •«; *~d output of saleabh steal wae actuaB*"'' 
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It 6.6 mn tonne* comiwred to 6.9 mn 
tonnes. The 10 per cent rise claimed 
in investment in 1978-79 wu at 
current prices. Considering the in¬ 
creases in prices of investment goods 
during the year, it is likely that real 
investment showed no increase at all. 
The fact tiiat the supply of investment 
goods did not show any Improvement 
supports this conclusion. AH told, it is 
pathetic that the Planning Commission 
should go into such raptures over the 
accretion to the financial wealth of a 
very small segment of the population, 
which is what lt» estimates of avings 
in reality add up to. 

Pharmacmuiical Induatry 
Lmp ttackward 

FEW industries have been the ohject 
of os frequent policy formulations and 
statements l>y the government as the 
pharmaceutic^ industry. And in every 
fresh formulation of policy one of the 
iiiiiectives specially stresa^ ia that ol 
l<B,terlng self-reliance by stepping up 
the production of bulk drugs and inter- 
nivdiales in the country. The policy 
untujunced on March 29, 1978, after 
protracted conaideration of the recom¬ 
mendations of tha Hath! Committee on 
Drugs and Pharrnaceuticals, reiterated 
yet once again (hat it was the govern- 
inent's purpose "to aim at quick self- 
.suRiciency in the output of drugs with 
a view to reducing the quantum ol 
imports''. 

Actually, it would appear, the phar¬ 
maceutical industry has been moving in 
precisely the opposite direction in the 
last few years. It is well known that 
deqiitc the seemingly impressive growth 
of output of pharmaceutical formula¬ 
tions In the country, the production of 
Irulk dnqp haa faiM to keep pace with 
this growth Olid, as a result, dependence 
on Imports of hulk drugs has been the 
Achillea heel of the pharmaceuticel 
industry. It is also comnun knowledge 
that a good deal of the bulk diup ora 
imported into the country in a form 
oidy Juat removed from the formulation 
stage so that the ‘production' of for¬ 
mulations from the Imported bulk drugs 
involves very little manufacturing or 
processing. In these respects, the posi¬ 
tion of the pharmaceutical industry is 
clearly going from bad to worse. 

The total production of bulk drugs 
in 1877-78 wu Bs 164 ctores which 
made possiiile a tursKSver of Rs 900 
ctores in terms at formulatlou — a 
ratio of around liSJS. Tha Bs 164 
croigs of bulk drugs prodnotioii in turn 


was mode up from raw materiab avail¬ 
able in the country and inqiorted bulk 
diup and Intermediates. The landed 
colt of inch hnportad bulk drop and 
Intermadiatei in 1077-78 wu no len 
than Bi 147 crores or almost 60 per 
cent of the value of output of bulk 
drup in the country. The landed coat 
of imports of bulk drop hod shot up 
to Bs 147 croru in 1977-78 from 
Rs 82 croru in 1978-77. The propor¬ 
tion of imported bulk drop to the 
total output of pharmaceutical formu- 
tatkins went up fitm 11.7 per cent in 

1976- 77 to le..! per cent in 1977-78. 
And the proportion of incremental in>- 
ports of bulk drup to incremental out¬ 
put of formulationf wu as hi^ as 
.12..8 per cent in 1977-78. This is no 
way at all to achieve “quick self- 
suffleiency in the output of drop with 
a view to reducing the qiianhun of 
imports". 

What bos been responsible for this 
leap backward in the pharmaceutical 
industry? This has been clearly ano¬ 
ther consequence of the policy of in- 
discriniitute liiieralisation of imports 
which the government has embarked 
upon. In the case of the pharmaceuti¬ 
cal industry at any rate it catmot he 
argued that liberal imports have liens- 
fited the country in any manner. They 
have not sustained a higher level of 
domestic output — production of bulk 
drop in the country rose from Rs 150 
crores in 1976-77 to Bs 164 crores in 

1977- 78 whereas the landed co.st ol 
imiiorts went up from Its 82 crores to 
Bt 147 crores. There can thus be no 
ambiguity about the consequences of 
the liberal Import policy for the pro¬ 
duction of bulk drup in the courttry, 
die cornerstone of growth and self- 
reliance in tbe pharmaceutical industry. 
The Annual Report for 1978-79 of the 
Ministry of Fetrolaum, CSiemicnIs and 
Fertilisers plainly admits that the 
liberal import policy “resulted in a 
substantial incrcaoe in the quantum of 
imports to the detriment of the indi¬ 
genous manufacturers’'. Of course, 
this confession of a lerioni setbodi to 
the devclopmeat of the Indian pharma¬ 
ceutical Industry and a maior oiption 
of the suted obiectivea of the govern¬ 
ment’s own policy ia made in the 
Annual Report so inconspimiously p to 
attnet u little attention p possible. 

There is another aspect of the liberal 
import of drop into the country which 
dtaerves attention. The Indian idiar- 
maomitlcal induatry is dominated by 
subsidiaifu of multinational drug com¬ 
panies, tbougdi tUs fact may soon be 
obfnsadtd tbougii certainly not 


changed — by the ptaotiee, hlw tlby 
(lie govemnsMt and natm^ wrfoaied 
by the foreigD-contnilled compeTdek, of 
regerding only oompanles ' with more 
than 40 iMr emit foreign equity P 
foreign compeniea. The fact, however, 
is that even If the foraiin cqtdty is 
reduced to 40 per cent to {nUD the 
tscfanlcel rcqalrements of the Foreign 
Eschanp ReguUtian Act, the control 
of the nniltlnational companiea over 
their Indiin subsldliria it retained 
intact. Such control naturally covers 
dedsiont about the choice of source oi 
imports by the Indian tubsidlaiy and 
the pricp to be paid for the imports. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that a 
very large proportion of the Import of 
drop into the country tekp the form 
of arms-lengtii transoctioni between the 
multinational companies and their 
Indian lubsldiarim and is subfect to 
transfer-pricing arrangements between 
the two. The spurt in iin^rt of drugs, 
in addition to stimting the growth of 
the Indian pharmaceutical industry, 
thus also ptovfdp a conduit for cim- 
cealad repabfation of profits by the 
multinational conqianip from tiieir 
Indian subaidiarip by ovoipricing the 
latter’s imports. And no doubt to lend 
a helping hand to such operations, the 
government of India reduced the 
number of hulk drop canoUsed for 
import through the State Chemicals 
and Fhaimaoeutlcals Corporation from 
45 in 1977-78 to 18 in 1978-79. 

CoagrmBB Party 

In 8*vch of • Following 

THE AlCC Mision at Bangalore pro¬ 
vided for the Congrep an opportunity 
to affirm its desire to continue to be 
seen ■> a relevant force in Indian 
politics. At the time of the rpignation 
of Morarji Desei gove rnm ent, the 
Congress party was not in power any¬ 
where in the country except in Kerala 
where it wp a partner in a coalition. 
The fall of the Desai govenunent en¬ 
abled it to acquire a senoblinoe of power 
at the Centre, end the party ia naturally 
anxious to exploit tills advantage in 
the ensuing electkms. But the pro¬ 
blem for the Congrep is that though it 
la In power at the Centre, it li virtniBy 
without a folldwing in any of the statea. 
Its lait Tiaation*, Maharashtra, hp been 
fubatantially token ovp by Indira 
GondU, though formal governmental 
power continup to be exercised by 
tire Congrep by proxy, in coalition 
with tha lonati, 

Tha -problem tor 'the Chfigreci, then. 
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how to asquin a toUoviiii. In rhii 
utaavonTt tto potttietl trouMag rbac 
e Karnataka cW nlniatar baa been 
ivins have coma in handy to the 
iity, Deeaial Ure’a protdem hae been 
ediely of the oppocite kind in that 
I hag a foUowini, but haviof broken 
fiy from the Cmgreud), wag no 
ore a leader of a party recogniied at 
e national level. The coming to- 
ther of a party with no MIowing and 
svarai Ura in aearch of a party hag 
en a moat natural devdopment. 

The AICC icuion at Bangaiore wu 
nost entirely Concerned with the 
oblem of extending this alliance to 
e national level The party has 
reed to fight the coming elections in 
:anoe with the Janata (S) — a 
mmon programme, a common leader, 
rhapg even a cmnmon flag — though 
! Congress leaders still maintain that 
! party would retain its identity. By 
ning with the Janata (Si in the 
rth and with Devarai Urs in the 
ith more ^lecifically Karnataka, the 
tty's chances In the coming elections 
juld be distinctly brighter. 

Devaraj Urs has grandly maintained 
It the alliance with the Janata (S) is 
ng to be all over the country and 
t be confined to the north, since as 
national party', the Congress cannot 
y opportunist games. But in ptac- 
e, however, the Congress will have 
find allies outside the Janata (S) fold 
well. This is especlaily so in Maha- 
htra where Shaiad Pawar has pro- 
led to return to the fold only if hh 
n cosy arrangement with the Janata 
lich means the Jana Sangh) is not 
turbed. It is even posalUe that in 
’> own backyard the Congress 
iht have to come to gome *aclt 
ierstanding with the Janata and 
haps even the Congress (1). The 
'es and groups who correspond to 
Tntermediate castes’ in the north 
I who are presumed to support dte 
ata (S) are ranged against Devarai 
> in Karnataka where his strength 
least till now) Is derived from small 
te groups, the religious minorities 
i the sdiednled castes — precisely 
M groupings who would gravitate 
ards eltiier JogJlvan Ram or Indira 
idU. 

: ia however unlikely that despite 
these frantic endeavours to find 
3wers, the Cmigrees would actually 
a more dian a marginal mark in die 
iag elections. Muth would doicnd 
die orgmlMdoa's new President, 
■raj Ur^ end his ability to digdl- 
at the nntbinal levd the kind of 


‘anangementi’ that he hM perfected in 
hit stite. But, as noted above, there is 
a claih of interests between the consti¬ 
tuency that broadly support! Charan 
Singh and the consiituency that Deva¬ 
rai Urs had been able to forge in 
Karnataka. How this contradiction is 
going to be resolved is going to be 
watched with interest. 

Tobaaco 

In 8«areli of ConcMnlon* 


THE CSiainnan of the Tobacco Board 
is reported to have recendy remarked 
to a group of Jaumaiists who bad been 
on a conducted tour of tobacco grow¬ 
ing areas in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka that he is ‘’terribly scared 
of the prospects of the coming cfop*. 
The terror apparently fa not due to any 
expectation of fall in tobacco produc¬ 
tion. but to the contrary. With a 
stock of between 32 million and 40 
million kilogrammes of tobacco repor¬ 
ted to be lying with individual traders 
and the State Trading Corporation, the 
prospect of yet another good tolioccu 
crop should undoubtedly be daunting. 

But the way in which the problem 
is posod and the solutions suggested 
indicate that the concern is for the 
well-prntected traders, both big and 
small, and the vast domestic manu- 
faetiuers of tolucco products in the 
shape of the big Indian and the bigger 
foreign companies. The problem is 
thus posed as entirely one of ‘over¬ 
production’, further exacerbated by 
dliflcultiei of ‘marketing’, and the de¬ 
clining ’competltivenese’ of Indian 
tobacco in the international market. It 
is an altogether different matter that 
this problem of overproduction has 
been allowed to be with ua now for 
many years. Indeed, while the tobacco 
trade and Industr.' and even govern¬ 
ment have been drawing attention to 
this problem of ’overproductfon’, there 
have been few measurta to actually 
plan a proper crop policy for tobacco. 
While on the one bud attempts ate 
made to persuade growers to change 
over to other remunerative ertrpa like 
cotton, cbilUes, etc. there has at the 
lame time been substantia! addition to 
tobacco acreage even in states like 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and Karnataka 
— tlmady three of the largest pro¬ 
ducers of tobacco in the country. At 
a tfanc In Merab 1078 when tobeoco 
fannen in AmSua Pradesh were going 
frosn company to compuy offering their 
tobacco for aele and finii^ so buyers, 
the Indian Tirimcco DevekipBitnt Oimd. 


cil was approving oI an additional cove¬ 
rage of 55,000 hecttiae under ttdiacao 
Spread over Andhra Rradesb, Kametidta, 
Tamil Nadu artd Gujarat. Now a year 
later, even as the Cbaimian of the 
Tobacco Board is aivrebensiva about 
the new tuhacco crop — and while his 
predecessor had been chiding 
tobacco fanners during e conforcnce 
near Vijayawada in January this year 
bccBUK some of them had successfully 
challenged in the courts arbitrary cuts 
imposed bj’ the Tobacco Board on 
tobacco acreage — there are reports 
that an additional 12,(XK) hectares of 
land in Andhra Pradesh, Ksmatayaj 
Gujarat and Tamil Nadu are being 
brought under tobacco. 

The biggest trader and manufacturer 
of tobacco products also happens to 
be the country’s biggest e.'qorter of 
these products. As a recent report of 
the Committee on Public Undertakhigs 
on the role of the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration in its support price operations 
in tobacco trade noted, the entry ot 
the STC into tobacco trade has made 
little change in the ‘deleterions sitna- 
tron’. “There has been regulation oi 
neither production nor marketing gor 
exports. At a consequence a peculiarty 
unhealthy buyer-seller teUUoaship .has 
developed in the country wfaiih bene¬ 
fits only the monopoly bousea, middle- 
nien and foreign multinationala to the 
detriment of the growers end the ecd- 
nomic interests of the country." 

How nicely conscious the trade — 
Iwcb big and small — is of this rela¬ 
tionship can be seen in the suggestions 
mooted for easing the glut sltuatitm in 
tobacco. Obviously, the industry can¬ 
not ask for a reduction in the support 
price offered to the grower and indeed 
such a demand might not be advanta¬ 
geous to it in the long run. Instead, 
the soiiitinn for the glut is seen in a 
dramatic increase in exports — this 
despite the fact there is no proepect 
of rapid growth in the consumption 
levels of tobacco Internationally and 
there might even be an actual tall in 
tobacco consumption since the healtfa 
hazards of smoldng and consuming 
tobacco in other wa>-s need no labour¬ 
ing. Nevertheleis, tne industry is 
dangling the prospect of an increase in 
exports of tobacco, towards achieving 
which two suggestions have been made; 
First, that export duty on tobacco 
should be abediahed; and secondly, the 
minimum export price, one of the 
devices to rednee the scale of (heating 
by exporteis, should be aboUshad. Of 
coursa, there is as yet no otfidal psor 
posal to aboUth these; what ia toii^ 
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tn b* adilcved, to tbe wordi of the and a dlffcicat price hai been Seed 


dialiman of the Tobacco Board, U 
‘laticmUietion’ of the export duty end 
tbe nJhimutD export price. With (uch 
double talk on the aecendant, it will 
not be jierheps long before there will 
be demands for further *poiitive* 
incentives. 

Sugar 

B«ck-to Control __ 

nfE 1078-79 sugar season ends with 
tfait month. At tbe beginning of the 
leaaoD free avollabiUty of sugar at a 
retail price uf Bs 3 or lese per kilo had 
been promised. With large stocks and 
an estimated production of at leait 6 
mn tohnes. prices did decline in the 
first *(tbarter of the eeasoo. At the end 
of 1977-78 eeason, eugar pricoi 
bod idood at Rs 237 per quintal to 
BonAoy. By January end prices had 
dedined further to Rs 199 per quintal. 

][|le sugar Induitry was imnerved 
arid k inaiKWUvred .the government 
into reviving the system of monthly 
quotas. During the lest four months of 
the season, tbe government released 
ZS nm totmes for internal consump¬ 
tion. However, in rplte of the liberal 
monthly quotas, prices rose further to 
Rs 313 per quintal in the week ended 
September 8. ‘ 

At tbe time of writing, statistics ioi 
ton and a half months of the sugar 
season, that is upto mid-August, are 
available. Production during this 
periOil'^aiiKiunted to 5.85 mn tonnes as 
against 849 mn tonnes in the corres¬ 
ponding period of the Isst season. For 
the season as a whole, the expectation 
is that production will be lower by 
half a million tonnes at least How¬ 
ever, since consumption is likely to be 
hslf^s million tonnes higher than in 
tht last season, this season will dole 
with one million tonnes less stocks. 

• ic, * 

',!I)to-sugar industry haa finally Invelgl- 
government into xtimpoaing 
prit r^ntrol. What is more, the 
government seems to have been per- 
stuuled that such a step was necessary 
in the interests of the canegrowe t s and 
die cjmsumers. Only on August 18 
tha CpverrarKnt bid oategotically stat¬ 
ed tlht it was not oonsidering revival 
of Btjbto eontroMn any form. But on 
September 12 it issued the Sugar 
(P^'Control) Order, 1879 under tbe 
Essential Oorrunodities Act Ibe ooun- 
tiBi'bgi been dividad into four nones 


for each zone. 


Wholesale Retail 
(Bb per quintal) 
260 2.80 

261 2.91 

268 288 

270 3.00 


In Maharashtra and in Bombay oHy 
tbe maximum retail price has Uben 
fixed at Rs 293 per kg. It bad been 
pointed out to these colimmi (Ajignat 
25) that with “elections scheduled in 
December, nothing can prevent indus¬ 
try from imposing on the consumer its 
own idea of an ‘ecorromtc price’'. It 
it now clear that tbe consumer will 
have to pay Rs 2.93 per kg instead of 
Rs 270 or less, i e, d»ot 9 per cent 
uMie. And preii reporte suggest that 
revifion of minimum cane price by 
about Rs 2 per quintal is imminent. 
This means a further incicase of about 
Rs 20 per quintal In the price of sugar. 
The scare of a sugar Ismtoe in 1079-80, 
generated by the industry, hu cer¬ 
tainly paid good dividends. 

AigbaaiMiaa 

OcopOT Forsion liivolv«in*iit 

WHILE reports continue to emanate 
from Iilamabid ti tbe boly war’ diat 
it siqiposed to be going on in Afghanis¬ 
tan, the People’s Democratic Party 
(PDP) regittM there seems to he faced 
with crises of quite different sorts since 
it came to power in April last year. 
Around June last year, when reports 
began to appear from Pakistan that ele¬ 
ments opposed to tbe new regime had 
come together to a 'national rescue 
front’, troubles within tbe party bad 
begun. The posting of important mem- 
bera of the government to distant 
countries as amfaassadon was quiddy 
followed in August by tbe uncovering 
of the first of the 'plots’ against the 
regime, the leader of the i^otters be¬ 
ing no leu e person then the defence 
minister, Major Ceneral Ahdul Quadei, 
«d)o had spearheaded tbe Aicceoful 
coup agalnat tbe Daoud regime less 
than four montba prevtotnly. 

Since then, the Tirahld regime 
rectru to have been occupied with 
fitting on two fronti; the ‘holy war’ 
let loose against die regime by varioul 
kindt of dissidents, some of udnm at 
least should have bm adversely affect¬ 
ed by aome of die progressive meastnei 
tiken by the regime, tnd a leu puUi* 
ctaad conflict witfain tbe ranks of the 
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ruling party itadf. Ibe dlimlaial - 
the leading mUDbeti of tb# ftiAm 
bctian of tba mP to July 1978 on. 
their faunal expulston tat Novenibt 
1978 was ono monifcatatloa of diit it 
temal conflict; and the umt in Angm 
last )«ar of Abdnl Qnader (Mlnist. 
of Defence), Sutton Ab 
CMiniater ' of Ftarmln^ Mohammoi 
Rafee (Minuter of Public Worki 
together widi die fonner chief of th 
Army, Shapoor Ahmadiai, tnd di 
head of the Ktbvd Hotodtd; Mir A 
Akbar, on charges of conspiring agtins 
the gove rn ment was another. 

While die dissent in the onned fbrci 
seems to hova bean contained, dissen 
In the party hu opparendy not boon 
Arrests of party leaders h^ eontinn 
ed even after the .alleged confeaiioii 
of Farchamlte leaders were publiahed ii 
KaM Timti of S ept e mb er 23, 1878 

According to a racent report b; 
.knmesty International, duiliig 'ibi 
months of July and August last yea 
several wtil known ptofessots oiu 
teachers at Kabul Uuversl^ paidcu 
larly in the faculties of medictaie an( 
economics, were arrested. Acooidini 
to Amnesty, “these events were to 
companted by hundreds of arresti 
throughout the country, of poUdea 
workers, alleged to be pto-Parcbam. am 
members of the armed forces reiiortedl; 
supporting Quoder". The most lecen 
of the prominent Huchim members ti 
be arruted are Sulaiman Laeq, Mini 
ter of Radio and Television and'coni 
poeer of tbe nadonai anthem of thi 
lepubllc, and Nezaumddin Tobdb 
former Minister of Border Affoin 
Following tbe publlcadon of the *con 
fessions' to KAul Timas, both of then 
bad requested pennlaslon to wlthdrav 
from membership of the poUtburo o 
tbe central committee of the FDf 
govennuent. 

It is yet not clear whedwr the lores 
devek^pments in whidi Freslden 
Tarabkl has been overthrown b; 
HafisuUah Amin mark a mere rffim 
ffling, or a coup, or the prelude to dn 
uncovering of yet anothu ‘conspiracy' 
Reports even about the personal fab 
of TanhU have been contndlotoiy 
What is however dear is that tba offl 
cial leaaon given for the reptoeemeni 
of Taiahkl — that he reqnestec 
to be relieved of his government' ^ 
party positions in view of his ’bac 
health and nervous wesklMU’ — li 
ridlcuhaia. 

A more ptaniilde expUnathm ndflb 
lie in the fact that at the noiAUgtir 
itauitlt -at -Havana, 
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oMtloff' likWMa joim ■ ^ 
Bit.w* -ttf 

.iwiQg tiii« MMUas, it WM ' ■g ittfM 
t tlM dUogirt iwtnelti Mditks.u4 
haffUtU wenid >b> i w ia nx t ’^lt 
jM be mot «iiiiiriiidg:i{ t gifo rti a ft 
any nomnllaattnii 4 (datiMa wtib 
ciitan . did pot oxiit, to Aa t13lP» 
«olally la view a< dia fact ttat Ad 
ima haa beaa nddected tO’oeeataait 
amra dwing tbe. IjMt go* yaat ^ 
re by -Ialaaie gnadlu tiabMd and 
■need by PaUitaa and Iran; 
rhare bar alao beta qieiiolBtiaa tbai 
Soviet Union mJ^ not be qnltt 
ipy over die latad develotpuenta. 
/let civilian and mlUtary ‘adviaan', 
oM nunddr in AfghanUtan bai 
iwn rapidly, have been loiawa tu 
/e caution^ the legbne to go alow 
its radical maaaurea, Tbe Soviet 
ion, ediile no doebt anxloaa to in* 
ase its infiuenoe in Af^iaa aflaln, 
) IcDowa that contiinied imtabillty 
the region it not to itt, edvantage. 
re have alio been reports that the 
det Union was . privately 


, • . '■ 

-■Aigiilniatui to mend lla''iialiatV»la' wld 
..IVAMaa.— vdiich probabig- -.ciplaini 
Cuban Initbtlve in anaaglng dm 
laMOtiiig b etem e n TanhU and ZUHd* 
llaq In, Havana. Tbon^ HaflaJlih 
Atniii, dia man who haa eu c/ oeedad 
TvalU, bat been portrayed in nie/a- 
,pa^ raporti at a ‘hirdUW, ft vmold 
be a ndstahe to lee his' ai a im t p tieit of 
power at *>9 tort of aatbadt to tba 
Soviet Union's ambitions in Af^unWan. 
Tbe poftent la ckarly ooa of. deeper 
tovelveDieni of all the foiaign partlet 
concerned' — of Paldstaa and Iren, 
yrllh the US havering in dm badc- 
gioiiiid, oh tba dde of tba' opponWHs 
^ tht FDP taghne and hf the Soviet 
Union on tbe regime's ihie. TUt litne* 
tion, ei the PDF's experieaoe tbrne 
the overdiraw of Dooud haa titcady 
tinidy dem onrt ratad, ia not condadve 
even to ttnUIity wHbhi dm inling 
group, hot to tnlk of it being cun^ to t e ly 
Inimicel to the larger todal 'and politi¬ 
cal obfeedvea that ^oaa iWooi i ble 
for the overthrow oi Oaond may have 
had. 


LITERS TO EDrrOR 


Police Terror in Nalgonda 


lLOONDA dittrlot of An^ Pra- 
h li today in the grip pdice 
roT and repretaion on a acole that 
~)assci even the etroddet of the 
lergency. 

-luzurnagar, Mlryalegude end Itom- 
nnapeta taliakei of Nalgonda dhtrict 
rts been virtually cortvertad into 
ft police cempa. Vlllagtt in dMM 
jJut have been vktiini of organie- 
pdlce raidi dining wfakb large 
nbere of peo^e, including women 
I cbildnii,. ate- incHtcrimlaately 
lien up, nopla belOoglBg < to dm 
eduled caitSf have.' baan ipadtl 
tima of pidioe bnita]il)(. Urn ebfac- 
i of the police it dttj^ to taitcalie 
' people and {(m .thtN; to abandim 
I taau mov 4Ui hnva grown 

of the btiie proUaina faced by tbe 
gde. 

bnong.tfae'viBagaa mUch have baen 
lad by .tba phlioe thd whata people 
/o bean eohgU to b* temniied are 
emothula it ; -^^ Vhyahalu and Vuda- 
em In' .pdidd, Tin^- 

n -and; pplgbtiMtilnrvS^^ in 




The police have set iqi campt in the 
villages of InduguUa ai^ Chiiumarthy 
and have enforoed a virtual curfew on 
the vOlagin. Anybody wbo pies out 
of bis bouse after 8 pm ia caught end 
beaten up. 

The police have arrested many actl- 
.vists of tba Andhra Pradesh Radical 
Youdi League (RYL) and dm Andhra 
Pradesh Radical Studenta Union (RSU). 
Etishna Reddy, a meiuhar of die RTL, 
was aneated from IndngaSa village 
eome S5,dayi ago. He hai'Mithar 
been released nor pro/iuoed in a court. 
The vioe-preiident of tbe Nalgonda 
RYL, Vehkateshwar Roo, was arretted 
in Thimgapadu village. Ha too bis 
been neitlicr released nor produced be- 
fosa a court In Kodadu viOaga in 
K Mirtiag ai/ taluka, distifet RSU pre¬ 
sident Nazb'i house was ^d«d and dm 
police arrested Noxir'a fistber and 
brother, Ihsho, on August 1ft Pasha 
was breftally tortured by .police for 
SBi m tsl hours. 

He RSU, the RYL, the Rev riutin ne r y 
Wiittr# Aifodatioo and tba Andhra 
'Pttdthh " 'AMI Libertlea’. • Conun i ttae 
.bairn ^ jggaiaM witbdamieti of the 
poUoe caanps from NaigMidt (Ustrloi, 
imn>edlato,jlmlt to tortnaa-. and jmrror 

by the on the p«^ of tht 


diitrllct and imsnadlate ta i e as e of lA' 
arrested roendwrs of dm RYL and dta ' . 
RSU. 

Vena Vena lUu 

Executive Member,. ..i 

AF CSvil LibeitJea Cmmnittaa ' 

and RevoliUionary Writeie’ 

Asaoclstlon, 

Hyderabad. ' t 

jRina Masjld CiMhM 

■— .. 

WE are pained by the imfoitiuiBte 
events in the Jama Madid atta of out 
dty that have lad to with eem-' 

munal nndertonei. Despite the feet 
that fisslpaious tendencies cteatliig' 
social tanaions on ocsmuunai and casta 
lines have Increasingly cssne to praeed 
In many parts of the country in teesmt 
times, Delhi Itself hss hem free of 
such an atmosphere fmr quite 
thna. It Is In this' cositext t^ 

(eel alarmed over tbe eveala diat 
to the Impctltlon of a curfew in parts 
of dm dty. 

In the cooumporaty Indian dtua^ 
Hon it hat haoome evldetit that cots^ - 
munal tensions hataase an I m potta g t 
weqioii in the hands of various politi¬ 
cal and toeial gtoupa aspiring for power 
to veer outset to tbeir side. In tbe 
prevailing uncertain situation, where 
BO party is sure of iti victory in the 
coming mid-term poll, this perttadar^ 
diitressing duncter of aqr .pehtios 
assumes ominous propostlons. 

Any sppuent gtshiUty that omy 
arise out of elections bdd in such 'W 
stmosidiere of ertsted comnunal and 
social conflict bos its osm ddigare. fbr 
it gives scope to tny gove rmu asn due 
ccines to power to ossuine extiaoidliiaty 
powers which in turn are Uhefy to be¬ 
come detrimental to dm damociatie 
riditt of the people. 

It la for those reasons that wt fed 
that all those who are oonoemad with 
the future of osrr society drouid be¬ 
come aware of dm dangers dncctcBing 
it and -we appeal for'fheir vigQance. 
In particular, we appeal to the ifcct-' 
ed masses of Jama Maifld area ' to 
maintain , peace, to icsiit dm vtdoul 
atmosphere that 'ia being p«petiiated 
and to become vigHaiit afadnt - dm 
various sodsl and political forces dmt 
are aaeUng to destroy the exiftlng 
harmony for thdr famnadiate he eds . . 
Anin Bose, Manonutiit. Mohanty,, 
Nural Haman, RandUr Stagb, Daleegi' 
Swani, Rama Kiislma and hsmdsed' 
and ^ othiir teaefaats oi^ .stndtgtt'’ 
of Odbi Univetaity" and- Jassahailit'/ 
Nehru UalvenHy, 

.'DsiU ' ■.<. 'V , 

September Ifl 
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(J970-7I-100) 

Weite 

Latest 

WbeR. 

(1.9.79) 

All CoaunoditiM 

Primuy ArtidBf 

Pood Alt^cIw 

Moo-Pood ArtidM 

Pud, Pom, Iwt ind Lubricantt 
MinufiKturad noducti 

1000 

417 

29S 

106 

U 

499 

3lt.2 

206.9 
189.3 
197.0 

294.9 
214.7 

Coat of iMtm lata 

Base 

LMsat 

Month 

For Induttrid Worksn 

For Urban Non-Manual Emptoyoai 

Por Atricultuial Labouiars 

1960-100 

1960-100 

JolyOOJune 

61-100 

353* 

314* 

318* 

Momjt »mi ■oahkii 

Unit 

Latest 

Week 

(24.R79) 

MooarSuMdjrfMi) 

Net Bank Caiit to Govarnmant 

Net Bank Oedk to Conanerdal Sector 
NetPoidfaBaGhaiioe AaaeliOf Bank- 
IngSaotor 

Dtponta of Scheduled Coaunerdal 
Banka (lateat week 31-S-79) 

Re crores 
Ra crores 
Ra.aores 

' Rs crOTBS 

Rscrosm 

22.914 

17,123 

27430 

3.381 

,29.204 

late Natean a( latetrial 

m-.- ■ 

FiwmvB 

(1970-100) 

Weights 

Latest 

Month 

Oeoatal Indea 

Badclnduatriet ** 

' Oodtiil Oooda Industries** 
latanaadlBte Goods Zudutliles ** 
Ctanauaer Goods Induatrits** 

Dot able Goods** 

Noarflurable Goods** 

100.00 

32.2S 

13.23 

20.93 

31.32 

3.41 

26.11 

147.7* 

164.7* 

179.7* 

129.8* 

145.4* 

133.9* 

144.5* 

f oiaipi Tnia 

Unit 

Latest 

Month 

(JulyTO) 

Exports 

Ra crores 

392 

Imports 

Rsctoim 

311 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crater 

—119 


. UbK 

M«h 
(April 79) 

13417 

Number of apelkaats on tiva raolaters 
(as at sad of period) 

i . 

,.;'>.noasands 


. ^-.^fhowaad* 339 
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vidiiloBWjOwNi 


Over 

Oetr 

Ovar 

la 

In 

. In : 

^-76 

Last 

Last 

M8r31, 

78-79 ‘ 

77-78 

76-77 

Month 

Yam 

79 , 





' 2.2 

IT.O 


;-0.1 

3-1, 

2.L 

-f.l 

—0.1 

13.2 

--:i.4 

9.7 

0.8 

-■f,6 

-1.3 

8.2 

. 11.7 

-41.7 

U.7 

-J.l 

-4.9 

2.9 

17.1 

11.2 

-4.6 

6.1 

19.7 

-«.6 

9.9 

20.2 

14. f 

4.4 

1.4 

3.3 

10.5 

2.7 

19,5' 

14.8 

0.1 

2.2 

2.3 . 




Variatloa (Far GanO- 



Over 

Over 

Oeer 

In 

- r-j— . — 

lA 

In 

In 

Last 

Last 

Match 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

Month 

Year 

79 



2.0 

7.0 

6.3 

2.2 

7.6 

-3.8 

-1.3 

1.0 

4.7 

1.6 

3.4 

7.0 


2.6 

1.3 

1-9 

2.6 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 



Variatioo (Pw 

_ 

Cent) 



Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

bi 

Last 

Last 

Mar 30, 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

hlODth 

Year 

79 


- 



—0.2 

21.0 

4.9 

18.1 

17.6 

18.8 

13.7 

-0.4 

21.9 

11 3 

13.9 

22.2 

9.0 

6.4 

1.5 

23.3 

7.5 

18.7 

14.7 

20.2 

37.2 

- 

19.6 

2.7 

21.3 

80.6 

131.8 

138.0 

2.3 

22.9 

8.7 

21.0 

26.4 

24.1 

19.7 


Average of 


Variatloa (Per 

Cent) 

Lfontkn* 






In 

In 

In 

In In 




1979 

1978 

1979t 

1978 

1977 

1976 1973 

154.4 

148.5 

4.0 

6.8 

5.3 

9.8 4.7 

171.3 

161.9 

5.9 

4.8 

4.3 

14.3 13.4 

180.7 

130.9 

19.7 

2.7 

9.1 

10.3 0.3 

133.9 

131.7 

1.7 

8.0 

4.3 

7.3 1.2 

146.3 

137.6 

6.3 

lo.e 

6.8 

10.2 -2.1 

136.0 

138.9 

12.3 

7.7 

13.3 

13.2 -13.3 

143.2 

137.3 

3.6 

10.4 

6.1 

9.8 -0.2 

Cnmnlalivefiit* 

7^79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 74-W 

79-80 

78-79 





1.979 

1434 

3,692 

3,404 

3,146 

4445 3431 

(20.9) 


(3.3) 

(3.0) 

(27.3) 

(21.4) (32.0) 

2,327 

(21.6) 

1,914 

6,764 

(12.3) 

6,023 - 3,074 
(18.7) (-3.6) 

3i^i 4,320 
(16^9 (33.0) 

-348 

-280 

-l,0»2 

-621 . ■ 

: 72 

-1422 -1,198 

Cumnjallva ftxt* 

1978 

1977 

*9H, 

1973 1974_ 


1978 





13417 

11,412 

12,67^ 

10424 

9,784 

9426 

(10.6) 

(18.4) 

(10.4) 

(16.1) 

(H.7) 

(♦.« 

2.041 

1,734 

6.144 

3428 

3416 

(37i> 


(17.7) 

(22.3) 

(13.3) (-5.1) 

(4,8) 

.147 

(-8,1) 

456 468 

(-2.6): <-4,1) 



Numbtc of ittbtnuicm 
Niantar of pbuMMSu 
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So Many Scenarios 



the Muuti K^rt on tbe Gandhi 
famlly’a buainat aklvltiaa hti besan to 
circulate. Many lan|iia<e edltioni are 
planned. Even thoiigh ao many detaSa 
are familiar and already port of the 
politica] aifumentations of today, the 
inaiterly preaentatioa of all the proyen 
facta in connected aequenoe nnmbe die 
senaea; Indian poiitloal pieotloe at the 
bigheit levah emeriea aa tbe wotat 
kind of mafia fix under the patronage, 
alas, of lawaharlal Nehru’s progeny. 
.Fear worked wonders for the ruling 
j^imlly, but tbe abode wares released 
now could hare tbe opposite effect des¬ 
pite the. miserable and cowardly at¬ 
tempts to decry the publication and the 
publicity. 

Tbe shodc is so widespread that for 
the first time normally cautious and 
legalistic peraona ara demanding that 
something be done permanently to bar 
from public life all those who have 
criminal leoordi and those who have 
been condemned in properly con¬ 
stituted public enqulrlee for misusing 
power and position. Tha demand is 
beginning to cot acrosa partiea — from 
Indira Gandhi and Sanfay, to BansUal 
and Sifu IMnaik, to Badal and Karuna- 
nidhi and Uis, to other conniving mini¬ 
sters and chief miniatera, and to thmr 
active agents within the adminlatrstion. 
It Ur a demand motivated by a desite to 
cleanse Indian politics and ia a refiec- 
tion of health in our aodety. 

Yet, a boat of fawning apologists con¬ 
tinue to warn againat any action. The 
thesis Is'confidently advanced that any 
her to public life for these elements 
would damage our democtetic poll in 
December. Conveniently forgotten Is 
the damage being done to democratic 
functioning by tbe activities of such 
politicians. Significantiy, a number of 
leading figures in pubilc life ara trying 
to blunt the moundog anger. They 
obvioudy fear a wilier probing of the 
activities of thoae let-rldi-quick se> 
vsnts of the people. 

May be^ the aftampt fo cover op the 
guilt of lo many leaden ^ of various 
>parties edU apailc thboeandc of hnpatt- 
r eat yooth to band tofsAer and enter 
tha constituendta where theea peqple 
M dtnding fftt etofiton and campnlgn 
■at^valy for their defbat If such an 
Initiative could be properly organised, 
it might well lead to acme itartitsg 


results. The first steps asp apparently 
being taken. 

Meanwhile, it looks veiy much aa if 
our ntfaer irrapoasiUe and cynical 
trade union leadership la baing uaed 
to create the kind of disorder and 
chaos which strengthens an authorita¬ 
rian mandata Apart from the visibly 
disorganised electricity situation (and 
water in so many townsl), we ate wit- 
nesaing a carefully organised disruption 
of fralght on the railways, a diesel dis¬ 
tribution muddle whidi creates short¬ 
ages in markedag, a wideaprsad petrol 
workers strike without discussed 
demands, chaos in the coalfields now 
controlled by gangsters and, to top it 
off, a one-day stoppage by the sprawl¬ 
ing public sector (needs a new name!) 
to assert, believe it or not, the right 
of collective bargaining. The public is 
asking bow much money the trade 
union leadership ia gathering for these 
“services". So much for the cr^biUty 
of the proletariat. 

If Indira Gandhi ia pleased with 
the breakdowns being reported every 
day — aa If our rural mass it going 
to be decisively swayed hy these urban 
games — there are a number of scena¬ 
rio writers toying with theories about 
the Paks mieb^ving. Ixmbs tt at. The 
easy assnmption is that we only need 
an external threat to look around for a 
saviour — and who else hot Indirafi 
with to many male chanvinist cows 
visible everywhere. Silly stuff? Well, 
you never know what can happen on 
the aub-continent. 

Interestingly, few pay attention to 
the Congress gnin^oB in Bengaiors. It 
is as if the groups now organised under 
the prtwidency of Devaral Va are being 
written olF despite their alliance witli 
the lanaca (Si at Chanin Singh and Rai 
Nanin. Had Urs m Karnataka, and 
Ptwv in Maharashtra, datermJned to 
keep separate from the tangles in Delhi 
they would have built united foima- 
tfona capable of trouncing any opposi¬ 
tion challenge like the Cbs^rese (I). 
Now, U Ppwar moves into pi Urs posi¬ 
tion, the gUgnments m these two states 
could be seriously disturbed. Both 
actually need the support of Ji«tiTan 
Ram's Janata, To this axtsnt, the 
yhji Bangafore confibuZations have 
some immediate Impsrt, although it is 
atiU uncertain aa to how JJte and Phwar 




will work out their locti adiuetmenti. 

Jagjivan Ram is playing it cooL His . 
commitments ere ateut the vaguest oa 
all Issues, induding Indira Gandhi. He 
has, however, fairly solid fe ed b a n k 
from tbe constituenciet that, apart 
from the Jat biaei, he lbs 

Janata following. In otbar worda 
there’s little danger of split voting. 
Certainly, for tbe first time, e Heilfan 
heads a parly that could aatka tim 
government. It la a melor fact (4 tha 
mid-tetm poll. If he is ahlc to fo r g e 
a Hariian alliance with the eo-caUed 
middle castes — afid it is well on tbt 
cards] — it vmuld be foimidable and 
be could dominate huge areas at the 
North. The rdevance of Us unspoken 
Hsriiao appeal in the South, parti- . 
cularly in Andhra Pradesh, erlU be 
tested during the campaign. The Con¬ 
gress (I) anxiety to spread rumonrs 
about Jagjivan Ram's impending defla¬ 
tion only underlines his power today. 

With so many election sccnaifoa 
noder debate, it ia wtil ni^ hn p n s Ji lt 
to focus on other aoenarioe c{ 
perhaps immediate Impott. But the 
eSort vrIU have to be made, A may 
price rise ot aome 30 per cent, the die- 
appearance of essential supplies into 
the black-aurkat despite adequate 
quantities (sugar and cooking oil, fttr 
examplel), tbe Impact of the dronght 
on certain vital foods like lentila 
(ttaali) which are an essential put of 
the poor man’s diet, end the d rat e W l i se- 
tion these developaaenfa cause, still 
influence voting behaviour — but 
largely against tbe ruling regime head¬ 
ed by Cbann Singh, the father of tbe 
last budget. 

The estmordinary fact hag to be ra- 
corded that the government as at 
present conatituted appaart In have 
taken its “caTetaker” statue too lati- 
oualy. The expected deen-ups and 
corrections, if only to raise hope s end 
to gather votes, have not been ordered. 
The flics ere not tnovtt«. Thn dmt 
keeps collecting. Even Raj Naiain 
is silent. Another seenaito in thh 
making? 

Septemtwr M 


When coiiespondiDg with tiw 
arcnletion Department, sobscrSi- 
cra are requested to manthio 
their ndMcription mnaberi. 
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The Daily Pren 


MnchM 


WHO < ik to be beliaved; The Prte 
Joufhui which pehliihod aa' ou- 
iiitaed aitiolt on ita aditoiial pagt 
WM fih'i h i ota d that f Jifain ^ “grand 

d aa tgii ia fifautan' and la thtnUng of 
a “tomard leap'* again or G JC fleddy 
aCiJha Hindu who hinted tha 
report. of. *'iepeotad Chiiuiae annad in- 
auniena" into Bhutan could be “part 
ot :tlie ptnetoction ihtan"? Baddy 
aald in hi# leport which laoeived flnt 
lead a rtantio n that "all that hai happen- 
ad 'ia that tha Tihecan hardman 
ooewMa-'little daqper and mom extan- 
aWaly Mo Bhutaimae tertitoiy thii 
auinmac actoa the traditional gmxlag 
line’’, and that "tha Bhuta oeac autboii- 
tiaa naturally took up the matter with 
tfaa.iGhiaaae ht July and «l«n informed 
the Cuvajpment of India about it, 
ainoe they did not want the Tibetail 
gt^dfe t(f' ahter newer arena and 
IwTttidh dMpAt ftUl jwxt yotc uiisg 
‘ hlt^f^ieiued this tumiDer as a coa- 
UeeUedt prccedehit for further encnuKdi- 
mentr,' 


a daily. We do not know whether tlw 
droppiiig of the bylina wax juat an 
accident or waa by deliberate daaign; 
But that fuch atoriea thould be oir- 
culated during a period cf uncertainty 
‘indicatei that eoma tonreea are anzloaa 
to muddy up the political wateaa and 
that the Fm Aw Jotrttal it oca- 
adouely or uaconaciouily a patfy to 
thin. 

In tbit revect one eipected batter 
from Th* Hindu whidt pnbtiahed a 
Ntw York Timet Newt Service report 
ai its lead atory on Septembtr 9 which 
odd that vying la a tfailTlng buainem at 
tha United Nadoni. No doubt it li. 
But it if herd to ecoepe at itat , value 
the leport'a aaaeetion that "then is 
genaral agreeaoeat that the laigert vy 
operation in New York i# ran by dm 
Soviet Union". The Soviet Union no 
doidit runs a large tpy ring in New 
York aa elaewharw but fancy the Unit¬ 
ed State! not widdiig to double its own 
vrei in Ita own territoiyl Bqnrtan, 
when at a. loan to give pndae numben^ 
tty to ebaat by taldsg tecourM to awfa . 


J'etr tlfld China may faa •mtmTtftMg try to ebaat by taldsg tecourM to such 
90, IpaM of adventure juit <*vk)ualy devrotia nmthoda at mfenhig 

wben^^fudig if poaaing through a ireriod '‘*’9U-lnfanned aourGes* or by laying 
^ UPCpr^nty —r but not initdiility b "gtoatal agraemaair about 

-;^,i)i,,Mtippil and it baa not been let- ><>metbing or other. General epee- 


void byi.raportf hr the foreign piee i, 
prolfelily caaggerated (but nonedideM 
Wt to be taken Ugbtly) that a maatlve 
Vplneea anny b’dld'qp along tha Vlet- 
namea and .Laotian borden haa been 
n^ced.. But 1|; li otm thing to be 
eonoerned idxiut Chuia’a interdioee "wt 
quite another to give more than necea- 
aaiy hnporMkce.. to tha lafroiios of 
Tibatin gtaaiara into Bhutan while, at 
the dame timer 'not . dlaooutUing tim 
peuaibUity that the yeeiera may not 
be g en eihe betdonao but tphn. In a 
eieloua . woiid.. of- apying and counCer- 
Vyfng, anythlag ia pemible 

'/rae Journal bat gone a 
ahead aod wepdaaed what a 
‘mtfrb' pla^ Ametibah dlpkxnaY' hit 
been doing in Sikkim where he wai 
rtporiad^'adtietd viaiting the Speaker 
of the disaolved SfUdmeia Aasembly 
S tighf fn th e g lmiibl y . Jf ouae in the 
ppaeMife Chnerber^;, Where ebe 
prould be have met the Speaker? In 
h moiiMlIlii cate?' 

f Ibe pmtioc of.fluiking eOagatiooi 
p ttulgBltd artldae Is to beL,gteetly 
^vknsd.'' It kbad jollttilllitio jpncUet 
earir-deae-num g lv e -Mnah.-eredtooo to 


that there la "gcaanl agreertwar about 
nmetbing or other. General epee- 
ment among whom? The reporter and 
hie typaiwrltw? Jha New Tori Timee 
la not aboM pladiig a Mse about 
foreign ogeote in America but that 
The Hindu ahaold ewallow it hook, 
line and tinker is aoniewliat intrl gn^ng , 
Ctaa would hevw thoupt that diia dli- 
tingii t a h od joitrnil wii more acpiiMi- 
cated than to be taken by this twadrOa. 

Incomjdete reporta makn poor Jonna- 
Urtn. Taka icpcit from The 

Hindiutan Timet for inatanoe; It la 
a UNI ropoit from Jaipur rMt 
Narayan Outurvedi, of the BalaatlMa 
unit of the AB-Iadfe Small end Medium 
Newapqren Edtori Confepencu wee 
attacked by eome' *VniicrMiitir on 
September'7 end died of bdmiea. Tim 
murder of aiy oltiaan jdhih Inveitiga- 
tion, but lurely ne w v e p e ia would be 
particular at laaat-9f“llirectigattng the 
murder of ong of their own Men? 
Who amrdtred Chatnnedl? Wee 
tha motive poUtioal, panoagl or wu 
it Just a caat of a co i ^tal UShrg? The 
story does not say where tM mmder 
waa coaDuftted -or 'who ware with Um, 
— if any — at ^ thna of die amn- 
der. And dieie bfca been no folloMep 
of the story aMwe, 


NerngMU also have to tfaht vp to 
the -devtlopitiaat, to whhb a tttH i n i 
has heen drawn by I. K Advani, veak- 
big, teeidaotaDy, at Jaipur, of dm 
"coutant nagglag" by Jonate 
mintitera of the AH India Radfcv ep- '-'t 
paieedy to get lav o uieb le news put 
out over the radio aaid TV netw^ 
Aidvaiti, for all we kaow, waa merely 
working an election idoy. Buf for id 
that, iti la neoemary to be alert to aoy 
mtdi devdopmbrtt fa dm laigm Intetcstt 
of die pt e e i. The FIT etoiy wee need 
' promhiently by the Dtotan Htndd 
whoaa editor, V K Ntteaiaihea baa bean 
in the vanguard, {bring Emergency, ot 
the for pnaa freedom. ' 

Anodmr story that needs following: 

A Pioneer report from Lodenow that - 
odd that the "killer drink* whldi hai 
claimed over dilrty deatha in the dty 
war methyl alcohol imported from 
Bombay. The information was at¬ 
tributed to exaie euthoiitian Now ax- 
die authoritiaa are the onea reepon- 
ilUe for dmddng on tire movanmrtt 
and atonga of all audr aplrita and they 
should know dm aonree of supply, dm 
paoide who transported it and the men 
who stored it It ahoiild ba easy, in 
tha dtcnmstancee — unlcm a lot of 
people In entimrity are loionrpllcea fa * 
a large-scale racket — to Identify how 
the "killer drink” came to bo iciTed 
to the Imbibers.' Or la this going to 
be one more story dikt will bria^ 
aniface and than die an unnatniil 
death Ilka the men tbemielves? An 
earlier story had mentioned that tbs 
police bad arnatad a former esdae 
co n t ra c to r and Itia aon fa this commo¬ 
tion. It diooU not be too difficult te- 
tiace the Bombay snppUarg, if, iiulsed, 
Bombay b die oiig^ louoe of dm .. 
liquor. Another dlitiiiting htt cd news * . 
wu ^nported fay Tkt SUdttman wldd 
Hid that iccordfag tp dm Dalit Fln- 
dmn, the fovemment la cenaoring ha 
eommunlcationa and Irttms. The paper 
quoted Aron Kemble, prcaideiit of dm 
otgan^asttoa u saying fait "aw have 
dafitne information .fhat our letttia aie 
censored and.oar m oaean n t a ate 
watdmd^. The eenaotfag of letfata 
dnifag pe ace tfam ehonld be abhomnt, 
•van if h la ciaipmd that tha 
Rathera art pbmiftig violenoe and dds 
is a pra-amptfae move. If wa cj^icede 
thla 'faaoiy onee^. ftaa it opaam ' a ., 
pandora’s Bog of govi imnm ttil*'nda'rj^ 
cUat tnd 'tatstfofades with our right' 
to prtvpy oma- bugt acUe. But hOw 
eoma that du Fanthath 

lie - fa g rY h g ^ i a 

dadlr? ' 








COWPAUres, 


Diversification Pays 

/ B«w»lwk 


WDIAB RAYON’t pufocmanc* dur¬ 
ing i97t-79 has ban n faupnaiva 
tbat ^ diractori htre not only Map¬ 
ped up dhrldand frqm IZJ par cent 
to 17 par cam but abo propoacid a gift 
of thm on a ont^oc-four baiU. Iba 
minatament ia eontinniiig eiforta to 
hnthra dlTeitily tba compaay’a acthi- 
tiea to maintain growth In die coming 
yean. Aa gorarmaent bad not approved 
the companya application for an In- 
duatilal licence for manufacture of 
cement tor the area appUad for, a fraah 
application bat been made tor a dif¬ 
ferent area. An application bat alao 
ben made for Inci^ng the Ucenaed 
capacity of rayon plant to 7,300 ton- 
nea per annum and anodier tor a 
licence for an inaulator ^ant for pro¬ 
duction of 6,000 tonnet in Oitint 
The company it alto teeking approval 
of the government for partidpatioo in 
a ioint veotnre in Philippinea for an¬ 
nual production of 3,000 tonnea of In- 
aulatora. Meanwhile,' atepe art being 


takn to nodatniae and ranovite die 
ptant and maddnery cl all (Bvlalona 
and to diveraify tim pndnct-oda 
thereof, to further improve proOtahi- 
Sty. On taka up 6om Rs 34.n crorea 
to Bt 42.72 crortt, the company earned 
a groaa proBt of Rt 7A7 eioraa againat 
Rt 5.73 crorea in the prevtoua year. 
Ihaae dgurea reflect widened narglna. 
Net profit wu aubetantitlly higher at 
Ha 3.40 crorea (Ha 2.12 craiet). The 
enhanced dividend waa covered 3.5 
timee at agaioM 3.14 thnea previoualy. 
The dlrectora have recorded dieir tn-' 
teadon to pay not ieaa than 12 per 
cent on the expanded capital after the 
propoaed bonut itaue. Theta reanlta 
followed aatiafactory working of all the 
divitiona. To enture unlatamipted 
power availability, mie more dictd 
generating tet it being InataDed in the 
rayon Avition. A coal fired boi|er,haa 
alto been tnatalled to reduce mt of 
ateam and to increate produMlon 
of sodium sulphate. The flax division 


has developed indnatrial labrica, aema. 
of which were hitherto haiag jwTv ga d ,, 
A diesel generator set of gdOKVA it,, 
being Installed to tide over die advecaai. 
effects of power shortage. Furduv 
modemltatlon and renovation of dhe 
cotton ep iniiing division is in prograna.!. 
The new synthetic tpinning divisiaa' 
adiieved its full capacity during 197g^,. 
79. The insulator division recorded the - 
Ughest production so far achieved igl 
any year. The letter of Intwit’ for 
aubstandal expansion hu been con¬ 
verted into in industrial licence. The 
division has planned to go in for pro¬ 
duction of sopUsticated high vahgie 
insulators meant for 400 KVA-trans¬ 
mission hoes. The expansion — 
modemiaadon are aqcjjscted fo be cont- 
plettd by the end of 1930. 

iRATMONiy yrOOUtN MIUS 
achieved ..ftireher fmpieaaive growth' 
during 19?».7f. Nit sdai are'up fiom 
Ha 33.S6erovaa td Ha 41,11 ernfoa and' 
gross profit is Ha 43g broras c j w w | M M uiif ■ 
to Ha 3Jg cmraa hi'tha pvavfoiia fwar^ 
refiaedng n digfat eroaian .of maaghu. 
Nat profit ia Ha 2JI cieM (Ha 1J9 
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crorm). DMdend, maintaiMd at 12 per 
ecat on donbM capital after .a one- 
foroae boniu Ime, ia ooreied 4J1 
ttaMB bsr eamimi. Ontrlbotinf to tUi 
parbnanoe haa been die sadatactorp 
worUnt of all the three manulaetaring 
d l vi i io i i a at Thane. The RatnasM fac¬ 
tor; of I K Enfineets' fUea ma tn 
oparation throii|liout the year. Initial 
dilBcuItiei bead in ofataininf adequate 
power inpply and trainiiis of labour 
bare been iradually orercome and 
atafale oper a tiona are expected very 
ihortly. Tka impact of power ahortaae 
ia Mabaraahtra, wUdi eauaed compul- 
lory cloenre for five imyt in lone tUi 
year and tubaeqncnt cut thereafter, 
wax conaideraH; altoviated by lenera- 
tlon of own power. The company ia 
aattittj up a project in Jalgaon, a 
‘badeward* dia^ct. The new qiinnini 
machinea were inatalled and commU- 
moned at the doae of 1978 - 79 . Other 
preparatory and poat-xpittning macM- 
nery aa wall aa 31 new looma have alao 
ilnca bean raoeiTed and art in die 
ptoceaa of intaaOetion. The project ia 
a ap e cta d to be in fun operation In a 
coople of montha. The company haa 
decided to Inatal a cement plant with 
a capacity of 8 lath tonnea per annum, 
inxtaad ot 4 lakh tonnea aa originally 
propoaed. It ia aetking approval of the 
government to the modified propoaal 
and hu approached financial inatitu- 
tiona and coa m ne r cial banka for finan- 
cial aiiiimiioe for the project. The 
oompeny bei evolved a ichcme oi 
amaigama tlon of | K Iron and Steel 
Company with It and made necesaaiy 
. appUcationa for approval of the amal¬ 
gamation under dw Inoomc-txa Act aa 
wan aa undar the proviaiona of the 
MHTP Act. Thaae a^lcatknu are dill 
panding with the appropriate govern- 
meait authoiidae. Rannond’a aubei- 
dlariea and joint venturea showed 
good progrea and ntiabetory rceults 
during 1978 . The Manritiua subsidiary 
is giuduelly turning the corner and la 
expected to ahow profitable working 
during the current year. 

PIBKBGLASS PIUUNCTON haa turn- 
fd out poor results for 1978-79, with 
lower aalea and profits. Martina are 
durply down. Dividend baa bean re¬ 
duced from 20 per cent to 16 per oeat 
on the capital ea enlarged by a boaui 
bana. The increased quantum of dta- 
tributloii, however, ia still covered 1.7 
times by earaingt. The direefora attri- 
bota tiiia peifoimance to tiie depr^ 
lag effoct of imports on volnme and 
priOM of the coapanyh prodoets. Ac- 
oordiag to tbam. tim fA in demand 


sent any long term trend and there are 
already signs of recovery and a re¬ 
newal of growtii. -Tlipy aaiviaage eee- 
siderablc growth in volome during the 
next five yean but fod that domemie 
competidon will keep maigina under 
preatuie. The company and its cna- 
toinan are not likely to reap any sub¬ 
stantial benefits of scale-eooooaiy since 
the larger market ia to be supplied by 
a number of glaai fibre manubeturera, 
aO tiny by international standards. 
They lay that it ia essential that the 
company should continue to be allowed 
to bring in the technical aasiitance and 
tadmology fnan Hbteglaaa of the UK. 
The govcnimeot has refused it per- 
r'iaalon to renew the technical consnl- 
tney agreement with the UK firm, 

AHMEDABAD MANVFACTVRING 
'ANT> CALICO PBINTmC, popularly 
known as Calico Mills, has shown 
improved t^oTmance. Sales, proffti 
and margins are all higher than in the 
previous yaar. Each of the operating 
divialans, o<z. teztfiea at Ahmeddiad, 
chemicala and piaatles at Bombay and 
synthetic fibres at Baroda contr^ited 
to better rcaulta. At the same time 
efforts were continued to control in¬ 
ventories and receivables. The Impact 
of the settlement arrived a* in May 
19TB between the Abmcdaliad Millow- 
nen' Assodation and Textile Labour 
Association will be an increase of 
Rs 85 laUu in the wage lull of the 
emppany in a full year. In May ISTB, 
the go ve rt u nent of Uabaraahtra bnpoied 
a power-cut of 55 per cent which, 
though reduced to 35 per cent from 
June 1979. will affect production and 
sales the Bombay unit in the 

current )ear. Due to Inadequacy of 
bidigenoua supply of DMT and diffi¬ 
culty In its inqiorts, production o( 
pniyeater fibre it bampered. In the 
lost few months, internationa] prices 
and pricee of indlgenons ffine have 
hardened. The connpany la implement- 
hig e programme of renovation and 
Di^ernisation of the textiles division. 

GVJARAT STATE UACHtSE TOOLS 
COSPORATlOtl, promoted by Guja¬ 
rat Induabial Invastment Gotporation 
and HMT, baa act up a project at Var- 
tej in' Ahavnagar diatrlct of Gujarat 
to manufacture, to technical eoilabo- 
ration .^th I^T. IfiOO munbera 
‘HMTtIVikram' model centre lathee 
per ^um in the Initial phaw. The 
compi^ also bolda indoatriad -Hcence 
for ipantafocturing coluinn dtilHiig 
maehite, radial drilling m ac M nea and 


pany has commenced oommerclel pro* 
tiuQlon and alao itarted efhctlng 
sales. HMT iM 'agreed to gradually 
phase out its production of lathea of 
aimilar' ipcchficatiooa. The company, 
therefore, antidpatei no difficulty in 
bagging at least 20 to 25 per cent share 
of the domestic madeet. The iwi«iw» 
production is expected to be export* 
ed. It ia propoaod to appoint HMT aa 
solo selling agent for the whole of 
India, Total cost of the project, eati-' 
mated at Rs 6.67 crorea, is being 
financed by term loans from financial 
institutions and banka (Ra 4.42 crorea) 
and equity capital (Ra 2J3 orores). 
CnC and HMT togeOier have su^ 
scribed to SI per cent of the proposed 
total paid-up share capital (Ra 114.75 
lakhs) by way of promoters’ contribu¬ 
tion. The pnblle ia being offered 
11,02.500 equity shares' of Ra 10 each 
for cash at par. The tubacripilon list 
for the public Issue, being managed bv 
SRTs merchant baddng diviskm, will 
open on October 3. 

KABNATAKA EXPLOSIVES, promot¬ 
ed by Chowgule and Company ol Goa, 
Industrial Credit and Development 
Syniiicato and Karnatalai' State Indus¬ 
trial Investment and Development 
Corporation, la setting up a project at 
Vannga in South Kanare district of 
Karnataka for annual manufacture of 
17000 tonnea of industrial explosives. 
The company has entered Into an 
agreement with Du Pont of USA, one 
of the world’s oldest and best known 
producers of industrial and commer¬ 
cial explosives, under which the latter 
will reveal secret technical .Information 
on the explosive compositions used in 
the manufacture of Water Gel explo¬ 
sives. Civil conatrnctlon wOrk at the 
site is in full swing. Orders for ebr- 
txin critical items of raw materials like 
BjtwKHiiom nitrate and other specialis¬ 
ed imported raw materials have been 
placed. The imported plant and ana- 
chinery hove been installed am) the 
project is oxpemod to go on stream by 
November 1979. The project cost, 
estimated at Rs 2.95 ernes, is propos¬ 
ed to be met. by share capital of Ra 
100 laUii, term loans fr^ financial 
institutions of Rs 175 lakbs and pri¬ 
vately idaced -debentures of Ra 20 
lakhs. The company is entering tba 
capital iruirket on October 5 with a 
public Issue of 4,90,000 equity^ shares 
of Ra 10 aadi at pgr. The'public 
itsus la managed fa; Crinffii^ Rgldt’a 
merchant bonldiig divialaii.-’ 
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Plight of Temporary Workers 
of Bombay Port 

Gajndri Sbgh 


THE untcm ot temporal; labour hu 
for long been a aoorce of acute kttd- 
Mp aad draconteot among dock work- 
era. As early as in IPVl the Royal 
(Jonimisiloii on Labour had amphaeiaed 
the importance of decasuaUaatlon of 
dock labour. According to the Com¬ 
mission, ‘‘the aim should be flrat to 
k regulate the number of dock labourera 
in accordance with the requirements 
and, aecondly, to ensure that the dis¬ 
tribution of employment depends not 
on the caprice of the tntmmediaties 
but on a aystem whitdi, as far aa pos¬ 
sible, gives all efficient men an equal 
share". After the publication of the 
Beport of the Royal Oommiarion, die 
Government of India drew up a draft 
scheme in 1939 which provided, 
among other things, for payment of 
attendance money or monthly mini- 
i mum wage and the inclusion of shore 
{labour In the leglster. Coniidentioii 
of this scheme was, however, put off 
several times and the scheme was ulti¬ 
mately dropped on the ground that 
decasuallsation could not be proceed¬ 
ed with due to war conditions. 

In 1944, due to slmrtage of labour 
caused by tbe war, the Madras Port 
Trust initiated a scheme for decasua- 
iisation ot shore labour. To begin with, 
700 men were Included in the register 
^for dirett employiaent, though the re¬ 
quirement waa for a far greater num¬ 
ber, The strength of departmentalised 
labour was subsequently increised to 
1.000 and it was estimated that nn- 
otber $00 men would be required for 
meeting temporary requirements. 

After Woild Wer If, the gove roment 
once again drew the attention of the 
port authorities to tbe need lor deca- 
sualliatlon dock workers. It was 
then considered that all labour em¬ 
ployed by the port authorities and by 
contractors for work connected with 
the loading and unloading of ships 
should be covered by the ‘decasuallta- 
don schema’ to be drawn up for the 
purpose. No action followed, however, 
and the old syefom of employment of 
shore bbour tbrou^ ‘toltwillas’, oc 
labour oaotmctorai cMHiinied. Under 
dds ayeten, die toiltvtlh wu paid ic- 


cording to time rates while he paid h s 
workers according to the piece rates. 

By 1947 it was amply cleat to wor¬ 
kers that the port ouihocities intended 
to fout the Royal Commissioa’s le- 
commendatioiu. The Ttanspott and 
Dock Workers Union accordingly 
served a notice of strike on November 
I, 1947 — that shore labour would 
proceed on strike from November 1$ 
if their demand tor the aboUtlon of the 
toUwalla system was not granted. The 
port trust did not yield and the dodr 
laboureri went on strike on November 
15. The strike lasted pine days and was 
called off after the government made 
a settlement with the union on Novem¬ 
ber 22. 

The salient features of the agree¬ 
ment were that the toUsvalla system 
would b« abolished by March 31, 1948, 
that the port trust would directly 
employ shore labour ftom April 1, 
1948 in accordance with tbe scheme to 
be modelled on the lines of a scheme 
in vogue in Calcutta, that at least 75 
per cent of the averege daily number 
of dock labourers engaged during the 
three immediate pre-war years, aubfect 
to a mininmm of 1,500 men, would be 
engaged on a permanent baaia with all 
the benefits due to permanent indus¬ 
trial woiktrs, and that the; would be 
grouped together in a pool called (he 
Bombay Dock Labour Board, Shrewdly 
enough, the government also incorpo¬ 
rated in the scheme a provision that 
the trustees of the port would lie at 
liberty to enrol a suRicient number cf 
casual labourers to be paid at daily 
ratei ai fixed by them. At a precon¬ 
dition to it accepting the workers’ 
demand lor icgulansing temporary 
lahontcr, the government had also in- 
sistad that the time rate system be re¬ 
placed by the piece rate syatem. This 
was unacceptable to thq union and 
was therefore kept in abeyance. 

Within three months of the intro¬ 
duction of th^ ‘decasualisalfoa tdmae 
the port trust authorities made efforts 
to sabotage H by issuing ‘casual 
worker cards’ to about 3f0 workers 
hr Ae first wt^ of Dedmnber 194B 
Tbe union rrbiected and plated out 


that Ae puropoee of the port trust 
auAocities was to reduce tbe number 
of registered workers by not filling 
vaeandas and to nintrodiics Use 
toliwalla system. Tbii type of sabotage 
and circumvention have gone on till 
this dsy. Despite the repeated as¬ 
surances of the port authoritlca and As 
se^ngly militant threats of trade 
union oEBcials, thousands of temporary 
workers labour in tbe docks in tliff 
most degenerate conditions of work* 
Workers in the Bombay port are 
broadly divided into two sections, the 
Bombay Port Trust (BPT) and the 
Bombay Dock Labour Board {BDLB}. 
They come ultimately under one 
authority since the ch^rman of tbe 
BPT is also the chairman of tbe 
In genera], the smken of tin 
BPT work on shore, while Ae woraers 
of Ae BDLB work on board ships. All 
Ae workers of the BPT are per- 
manenL On the BIX£ aide, tise woil^ 
ers am divided into poo] workers and 
stevedoring company WDAers, Steve¬ 
dores are private comgianlea contra¬ 
cted to cany out loading operations 
by shipping coanpanies. Thera era 20 
such stevedores In Ae Bombey port, 

A large ' proportion of the steve¬ 
doring oompaniea’ ataff la temporary. 
Qearing gang workers, sdtefaen, fot^ 
men, dock clerks, caipenters and 
assistant tupervisori, lor eaarople aB 
of whom are responsible for Ae swift 
and safe movement of cargo, arc very 
often temporary. Iliese temporary 
workers are Ae pivot of the 
opcratlona of Ac stevedoring firms. 

Yet 'It ie not uncommon to Bud such 
workers rtill on the temporary lolli 
even after having woAed in the 
same company for many years. They 
are paid less than Ri 20 per sWt and 
ore oReii required to work tbe seoend 
and even Ae third Aift. For tiiis they 
are not paid at overtime rates but at 
Ae same rates as paid for the first 
ahift. It ti not unconnnan to find a 
worker putting in os many as 500 
Aifts in a year. Under Ae law, any 
worker putting in 240 shifts in a year 
has to be made permanent. But this 
rule does not seem to apply here. No 
wage slips are issued to Ae wotker& 
They collect their salary and are made 
to sign a register, very often, the num¬ 
ber of shifts peid for is less then th»' 
number of Alfts actually worked. The 
workers do not get benefits such ,at 
leave, provident fond, gratuity, meift- 
cal. Insurance, etc. Tte teavorti;^ 
workers rarely dare to ptotcit stasR^ ' 




theit Mm. Than b no rnifam to Mt- moatli nor &m ffaca latw tlMjr an ago a WaMaa iMp oairyfaif 

oady taka up tbcb cauta. antitlad to. If tW >o laiich tf van- lana cama into Bombay port TiM 

BMdai tba fact diat tanvoraqr tnra to oompara thdr own tally of tbe refiatered workara of tha BDLB lafua- 

vrorkeia are more ‘ m a n agaaMe* ' and amount duo to them with dia oAlclai ad to woric on tbe ihip without pio- 

‘dbcipllned’, there la another reaaon tally, their pats would be cooflacated tective unifonnt. The autboritlea of 

why the stevedoring firms continue to and they would be dlamlwad from the port and the atavadorea were on<y 

employ temporary labour In preferanre work. It is common knowledge that too happy, for they now had a goot 

to permanent labour. If labour it em- there is widespread manipulation of reason to use cheap contract labour, 
played from the BDLB pool then .he the workers' accounts. Every month Instead of providing the registered 

employer not only has to pay bis daily hundreds of tempraary workers are workers with protective clothing, they 

wage of approeimately Rs 20, he also paid esactly one shift less than the used contract labourers. They wotket' 

has to contribute towards gratuity, number they have actually worked, on the diemlcal without gas masks 

provident fund, etc, in the form of a Workers who take loans invariably shoea or glovea, Workers bindle car- 

levy which the BDLB imposes on the find that the amount of loan rtecorded gon, of urgg, sulphur and oil in simi. 

smployer. This leVy is sppioximstely Is far in escess of that actually taken. Ur conditions. Sulphur, in the hoidi 

I2S per cent of the wage which means of ahips, often catches fire and burn, 

that every worker costs the comoiny 5^ most terriMv jjjentjy »,jti,out any 'danger of spread- 

approximately Rs SO per ihift. A tern- «pl«»ted sectioo of dodc workers, the contract workera are compelled 

porary worloer coeti, in oomparlioii, contract worker. The syttem of con- |j, course of their work, to wall 

only about one-third that amount. labour Is nothing doe but the bureJng auMor without Aoes. 

Among the temporaiy workers of ^ modified fertlUser ships, the holds, are 

the monthly pool, the caao of taUy and form. ^ diflerence Is that whereu 8,,^^, minute particles of fertilise! 

sorting clerks deserves special men- the tolUwalla used to be paid accord- jjj, , f(,g_ protective covCrln] 

tlon. When the ‘decasuaUaation fog to time rates while he paid the nostrils, if any. 

idieme' was introduced, ully and contract labourer according to piece provided to the workers consists of i 

sorting clerks were grouped together mtes. now both the contractor and strip of doth which does nothin] 

in the DLB and made permanent, th* labourer are paid according to prevent the particles from enterin' 

Whenever the stevedoring firms re- rites. The contractor is paid workers' lungs, 

quire islly sod sorting clerks they "ound Ri 1} per tobourer per shift, 

have to take them from the DLB pool while he pays the worker less than There are over SdlOO contract 
and not front outside. However, for Ri 10. The contractor thus makes at Ubourers in the Bombay port. Theli 
aanior posltiona, tbe stevedoring firms least Rs 5 per worker per shift. Con- number is increasing under the vet. 

could take workera from outside. Be- itact workers do not get any benefits eyes of the union bosses. The con- 

cause they were allowed to take dock fadlitlesi no leave, no bonus, no tractors are known to be on exlremelj 
elerlci from ontslde tbe pod, senior PF, no compensation in case of acci- friendly terms with two foremost lea- 

tally ci«b from the pool were deuied dent, etc. dm of dodt workers, lo that In effec 

promotion, Thtu tally deiks from the The contract worker does the roost the two are nothing more- than senior 
pool were destined to remain tally difficult work, often work whidi the contractors of the Bombay port. Will 

clerks for the rest of their lives. In permanent worker will not touch. In foe help of these two, contract labou- 

responie to an agitation by tally the sheds where be works lifting heavy tot® are being increasingly used to di 

cterks. an agreement was nude in cargo, be is very tehloni provided v. ith fo* work of pnrmanenf workers. Tusb 

1970 between the union and the Bom- gloves, so that at the end of a day’s fo*’ a“d 'unlashing', cargo 'trimming' 

bay Stevedores Association, According work his fannda are severly owuled. net sling 'hooking' and 'long under 

to the agreement, if there was to be He is not provided with sbo^ In view comb'ng' are some exa mpl es of wort 

any recruitment of dock clerks, it has of the fact-that in every shed huad- previously done by permanent worker 

to be done directly from the senior teds oi nails and metal pieces lie all end now being done by temporan 

tally clerki of the DLB. However, this over tbe place and the chances of workers. Tbe same thing is happen 

agreement it being violated to this being pierced by one of them and con- fo* in the chipping and painting anc 

day, while the utilom lexnaln silent, tiacting tetentis is very high, this is a in foe froxen cargo section. In thi 


The conditions of temporary work¬ 
ers from tbe reserve pool labour' « 
worse. They do not get benefits such 
as leave, PF, gratuity, etc. In case of 
accidents, no congieiiaition it paid to 
them. Earlier this year, a worker on a 
ship at Ballard Pier fell and vras dis¬ 
abled for life. He was paid a 'compen¬ 
sation' of Rs 3 SO. Temporary workers 
min be dismissed at any time despite 
the yeara of service put in. At times 
tbky have to wait for shift after shift 
fo tha hope of getting work, sleeping 
at nigfo in the docks. When they do 
fiet work there would he no regular 
account of the work doiw or die 
amount due to them. They would not 
Bi told tbe total number of shifts re- 


gross violation of the basic right of 
a worker to protective clothing Sheds 
ore not provided with exhaust fans as 
a result of which the carbon monoxide 
exhaust from the fork lifts ooasdetely 
fills the sheds after the lifts have been 
fo operation for a few Ipura. When 
be la working deep down in the hold 
of the ship, he la not provided even 
with a even thon^ cergo is 

ooatiDnoiiily being lifted by ilfogi 
directly over Us head. Hnndredi of 
workert have been killed -or diatbled 
fo the docks doc to cargo falling on 
tbtm from g beigbt 
Contiact w o tk e ra are tbe only ones 
who can be forced to work on ahipa 
carrying dasgeroot chemicali without 


custom board all the workers employ 
ed were once permanent. The unioi 
leader S R Kulkariii initiated a schemi 
of volunteers who were suppoecd t< 
be some sort of watchdogs, seeing t< 
It that no worker was employed troa 
outside on a temporaiy basis. Bu: 
very soon, with Kulkarnl’s bleasfogs 
the volunteers came to an agreemen 
with tbe contractors and contract la 
bpnr was enadoyed in place of leglstec 
ed pool workera. After that the vo 
huteer tyatem wag abaodonad. 

Previously khalaals were all perma 
nent, but now tmnporaiy w o tfca r a an 
bting alfowed to' do their lob. It b 
also vary ooaanon'’^to find veiy oil 
wfodimen ratirliig and then eotaiini 



Tmdb vs Manufsctuu 
T he decisioD whether to export to 
India or to mano&cture in India con> 
fronted maialr those who were already 
exportlni to India, and for them too 
]ocal numulactiin involved lose of ex* 
ports ftom their home factories only 
If tte bdian market was not f(dn( 
to be lost to domsMic producers any* 
way. For corporations which were 
not exporting to India, a share in 
mannfactuiini operatloas in India 
gained a market with no corresponding 
loss elsewhere; and for those that did 
export to India, deftaslve investment 
against capacity being set up in Irulia 
made good sense. It was only the 
oorporatloiis which were long-standing 
exporters to India and which did not 
foresee coovctition emerging within 
India ^t faced a difficnlt chtdce. 

Again, this choice was not an aO-or- 
rmtUag one. Domestic nunnbeture 
conld ba made to depend to a varying 
extent on imports from the parent 
corpotatiaa; So the choice was gene¬ 
rally one ot the degree ai processiag 
or eonveraely of procurjement within 
the country. The choice made varied 
greatly between corporations. 

Remington Rand bad exportsd to 
India since almost the begUuiing of 
the oaatnry, and bad a strong position 
in the typewriter market. To protect 
thli poBdon Remington set up a 
typewiiter metoty in Calcutta in 19S5. 
InitiaUy It was an assembly operation 
with vlitnally all ccmiponents import¬ 
ed. But by 19*5 the import content 
wae negligible. Remington then intro- 
dncad e new model, for which Speny- 
Rind, the perent corporation, wes peid 
a t vflifiirvi fee for ten yeers. In 1975 
Ramiagton set up a new factory in 
FatkUbad to make portaUe typewriters. 
Thera was abo conalderabla business 
in ribbons and office stationery, adiolly 
iodigeoous, but whose degree of manu- 
factnra was probably not high. Raming- 
ton's policy of naslmum indigenitation 
was not a succem In terma of growth 
and profits, and cnriently it also sells 
Itt imported electric model to expor¬ 
ters who have import entitiementt — 
a throwback to tbe pre-1955 Import 
businesi. 

At tbe other extreme, the Tide 
Water Oil Coiporation, which tet up 
a salet agency in 1922, minimieed 
manufactoTe in Indie. Its original 
business was to import lubricants and 
heavy oils and sell them to ntaUen. 
When the oil majors get vp lefinatiet 
in India in tiie early fifties. Tide Water 
also began to boy from tham; but lu¬ 


bricant manufacture lagged behlad in 
India, ao Tide Water bad a good im¬ 
port busineis till 1964. Than dm gov¬ 
ernment got its own compare, Indien 
Oil Corporation, to fanport Inbticants, 
and told ki departments to buy exclu¬ 
sively from IOC. In 1965 it ent Tide 
Water's import Scencet. TUs was an 
all-out war, and Tide Water fought 
astutely. It gave larger commisiions, 
discounts, longer credit. In 1967 It 
set np a bulk itorage plant; then it 
began to set up blending plants and 
grease kettles in tnafor dties to give 
customers quicker and better service. 
Finally, it cut out latermediaries end 
began to sell directly to indnstiial con¬ 
sumers in 1971. But none of these 
Innovationi avdled it in the end 
ageiast the big guru. Its profits vir¬ 
tually vanished in the tevcntiei; its 
style of buslBess had reached a dead 
end. 

A leas extreme and more successful 
exponent of domestic manafactore 
minimiettion was Caterpillar whidr aet 
up a adling arrd servicing agency, 
Tractors (India), dating the war. 
ports of Caterpillar eqniinBent for min¬ 
ing, qoarrying, earthmoving and con- 
stnictloa continned and the suhaidUty 
flonrlahed right into the fifties. Import 
restriotions from 1956 onwards made 
import ot new equipment difficult, but 
business continued to brisk till the 
ndd-eixties on account of two focton: 
first, the heavy wear-and-tear of the 
fleet of CaterpiUer machlnea in the 
country generated consideraUe repsir 
and servidog business; and secondly, 
maddnery was often sold to US-aid^ 
proiects — for instance, the Farakka 
barrage generated orders worth Rs 18 
million in 1964. But import reitric- 
Uons were dowly Uting, and even 
import of apaies wae lestrlcled from 
1965 onwards. The response of the 
subsidiaiy was twofold. Krst, it took 
up selling agendes for a number of 
Indian equipment msnnfacturers like 
Dynacreft and Garden Readr. Sccoiffi, 
it started a small factory to make mo¬ 
bile enrtes and lerry-kuKiers. By 1970 
the import bodnras was badly Ut, less 
by import rcttrictionf than by etner* 
genes of local competition. Then tbe 
company strasKd mannfactnre mote 
and ttM to ffivtrsify into heavy duty 
truck craoes, hydraulic cranes and fire 
tendeix.' But competition was ahead 
by that time, ami it woe no longer so 
easy to captora mw natfc eta . Meverthe- 
leat, becaose «f its spedaButioa and 
tedmolotfcal fidvaatage CatorpUIer was 
financially mbn ancoeHfnl than Tida 


Matter Oil — ittdead, oi» of dm most 
an rii is af n l among onr eorpinatloiia. 

Othar c o r po rati ons mada a dioioe 
betwe en imports and dorpeatic mami- 
facture wUeh was less axtreraa than 
that of the three drove. But Done 
exc^ Re mi n gtoa went into daamatic 
prodnetion independent of Imports. 
Some built up In^rt-dqpendmit mian- 
facture operatloas, otban obtained a 
return in other forme such as royalties, 
tedmical few or profits on madsinsiy 
exports. 

Thus given a pure choke between 
imports into India end import substi- 
ta^n virtually dl corpontiaas wonU 
have optad fenr imports. What modified 
their choice in practice wai not sfanply 
Import leetrictions, but tbe threat of 
the lose of a maricet posed by the 
emergence, actnd or potential, of com¬ 
petition witiiln the pr o t ecte d maricet. 

-Nor did profitdrility in the sente of 
return on capitd or rata of dividend 
attract the ccipotationa to Indie. It 
has often been pointed ont that the 
avenge rate of profit of fereigis eub- 
sidiaries was hl^ber than thst of their 
parent oorpontioni, and this iBlIereace 
baa been amuned to be a suffidertt ex¬ 
planation of foreign irtvMmeni in 
India. The rate of profit is a miriead- 
Ing indicator whkh Ignores intsrna- 
ticmsl diScmicas in taxes, io tax tieet- 
mant of dividends, tt^dto and taesh- 
nied fees, and in the tempord pattern 
of profits which can strongly influeace 
decisions Ip these days of DCF Tetorn. 
But even if tile rate of profit were a 
reliable indicator, oonpaiisoo of cx- 
poat profits tella ns notUng about the 
profit eweetotioos entertained by US 
* cotporatioDs which Irtvested in India 
in tiie late fiftim or early sixties 1^- 
tndly all of them earned more, often 
much more, in the form of pmAts on 
exports to ladia, technical fees, royalty 
on ales etc, then they did in the 
form of ngiatrUted profltt. This it addi¬ 
tional evidence diet they wete attracted 
to India not so m od i by hi^ profits 
but by tbe necenity of having an 
entry to a aman but potentially impor¬ 
tant market. 

DotcesTtc vs Expoarr MsHa;r 

If it is realised that the maricet ex- 
ercited a stranger pull on US eorpers- 
tione enteiiitg' ItaBa than proftte, the 
ntkuiala of export reetricttena Wffl he 
dear. It was net to pra ve n t uoapeti- 
tive Indian fitmi from cwtnrlng .mar- 
kts dmmd. Httt* wut viitu^ no 
cases of a nnngiltte haa oo ni#oit3. 
SebeicBtiiea n«ra,geBeraSr ^ fldbject 



tloait odwr iliciUMei, di* 
garden youth arc Cued with an tra- 
certaln future. Moreoyer, aldionfh 
there is much talk about weiCua and 
other schemes for the woricers, the 
actual living conditions of the workers 
In most of the tea-gardens have deteri¬ 
orated. Many of the laws aimed at 
making life bearable for the tea- 
garden workers are still on paper 
and, in the absence of a strong, 
militant trade union movement, 
the workers have not been aide to 
wrest from the matugentent nuny con- 
ceasions. Till the Janata came to power, 
the INTUC controlled the vast majority 
of unions in Assam’s tea-gardens. On 
Janata's coming to power, the INTUC- 
controlled Asom Chah Mazdoor Sangh 
tried to put on an independent inuge 
but continued very much to be run by 
the same set of politidans and trade- 
unionists. Except in a few podcets in 
Cachar and in DIbrugarh District, left 
unions like the CITU heve not been 
aUe to make much headway. This is 
one sphere where over the years the 
Left parties could have buiit up a strong 
trade union movement Today there 
is growing disillusionment about the 
role of the recognised trade unions and 
in many gardens groups . of workers 
have started acting on their own with¬ 
out being guided by their unions. This 
partly explains why the recogniud 
trade unions have’been caught unawa¬ 
res bv the recent incidents of 
violence.. 

In the face of the growing miUttmcy 
of the workers, the managerial sections 
seem to have been gripped a feeling' of 
fear espedalty those who have come 
from other parts of the country. This 
Mction is often heard complaining 
about the growing demands of the 
■workers who they feel are more than 
-adequately provided for. Even today 
tea-garden managerial staff nostalgic¬ 
ally recall British days; they refuse to 
acknowledge that despite all the tall 
■claims about the better conditioiu of 
work and living, the actual plight of 
the tea-garden ‘coolie’ remaiiu pitiable. 
Tn contrasty the managerial section, 
particularly of the upper grades, enjoy 
lavish perks and privileges. The worker- 
management relationship hasn’t under¬ 
tone any perccptiUe change since the 
British days and today’s brown sahibs 
are as cut off from the life that sur¬ 
rounds them as their white predeces¬ 
sors were. The lodian tea-garden 
manager desperately tries to fit into 
the pattern cut out for his British pre¬ 
decessor and indeed many of them are 
ippointed on the basis of linU’ with¬ 
out any knowledge of tea. Hence, the 


of nnderataadlng and aeoaitlvlty to-' 
wards woricers’ problems. Wallovriag 
in comforta v/MA are a legacy of 
British days, the management views 
every demand of the worken as a con¬ 
spiracy of political parties. And, wldi 


to meat even a frahdoh olf 
de mand i, titeie bai been a gcmirlng 
tendency on the part of certain aac- 
tioni or groups of woiketa to settle 
scores with t^ management on Aeir 
own. 


CONGRESS PARTY 

Old and N6w Faithful 

MHI 


TirE one-day AIOC (1) aesaloa in Delhi 
on September 13 was dearly intended 
to counter the parallel shcnv of the 
rival Congiesa held in Bangalore on 
September 12-13. The exercise was 
also ment to convince the faithful that 
the Congrasafl} under the undisputed 
leadership of Indira Gandhi la potted 
to replace the present coalition at the 
Centre. However, the AIOp(I) sesstoo 
has not fulfilled Indlia Gbik^s expec¬ 
tations. For, the session had arrother 
important abjective — to provide a 
platform to attract Congressmen fimn 
the other side of the divide. What 
Indira Gandhi hoped for was enmaase 
exodus of Congressmen, particularly 
from UP, Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, West Bengal to her side. This 
has not happened. 

As the A10G(I) session has had tx> 
specific piupose — except perhaps to 
give to the few new converts die satis¬ 
faction of being petsondly baptised 
hy Indira Gandhi — the whole day 
was taken up by breeches eulogising 
Indira Gandhi. For form’s sake, a 
‘political statement' was adopted, in¬ 
stead of the custesnory political leaolu- 
tlon. According to the statemesit, it la 
the Congressfl) whirii spearheads the 
democratic socialist movement and 
whiedt is in tune with the genius oi 
India; and the language of the hiltn 
leftiam’ is imerile adventurism. The 
latter fonuatiosi was evidently the 
the party's response to Devamj Uri’s 
call at the Bangalore AICC ^ the 
waging of a V;Iass struggle’ and for 
the giving up of the old Congress 
policy of befriending the upper castes. 

Altirough the Janata party, besides 
the Janata(S), was on irpportant target 
of attadc fay Indira Goridhi and other 
speakera at the testion, its leader Jag- 
jivtn Ram did not come m^r attack. 
Indira Gandhi is now acutely conacions 
of the fact that many Hari^ bdleve 
that her party dntrueged JagjWan Ram 
from becoming the Prime Miniatar. 
Her policy is now to blame the Janata 
party ita^ for Jagjivan Ram net be- 
cosnlng the Rime Minister. Mioy 
speskeis at thb eeadoo alio appisded 


. to Jagjivan Rasn to croae over to the 
Congtcst(I), and Indira Gandhi ^rseli 
caused further enbarraaiment to Jogjl- 
vaa Ram by her calculated statesnent 
that he wai allowing himielf to be 
used as a shield by the RSS and the 
Jana Sangh in the Janata party. 

During the AIOO(I) aetsloa it wu 
expected that the ewen ■vacant electlva 
posts to the party's working committee 
wonld be fflled and that tile centra] 
election committee would be elected. 
Neither of these was taken up. Ap- 
peieotly the members to tire election 
committee and the working conrmittee 
are to be appointed by Indira Gandhi 
and Sanjay GandhL Nona in the ses¬ 
sion dated to ask for elections m the 
woridng committee and the central 
election committee. It is most unlikely 
that arrother scasion of the A10C(I) 
will be oorwened before the Lok Sabha 
polls in order to bold the elections to 
the working committee and the eleotion 
committee, 

Signifleanty, Chenna Reddy, the oirly 
Congtcssfl) chief minister, received 
little prominence at the AICC smaloa 
The ’Important task’ of reading the 
political statement was given to C M 
Stephen, and Chenna Reddy wae Just 
one of the 44 euiogisen. Incidentally 
Stephen la to fl^t for a seat in the 
Lok Sabha from a constltnetrcy hr 
Andhra Frradesh — a prospect not te- 
Ilahed by Chentu Reddy, 

It wu not mertily Indira Gandhi 
who -wu the subject of day-long a<hi- 
letory speeches; Senjey Gandhi too, 
tiroufdi idiyiioaUy dbsent, receivtd 
eqnelly fulsome praiie. Ihe most per- 
fervld eulogy of Sai^ay Gandhi came 
from K Bamalittgam, Youth Cosgreai 
leader and member of tire (Bieoived Lok 
Sabha from Tamil Nadu who said: T 
am Inviting Sanjay Gandhi to take 
active pert in politics to lead the Tontit 
Congtesi to save Indira Gandhi and 
tiro oourrtry.” One Coograsaatan was ' 
teen selling |d<>a«y calandarelze port¬ 
raits of sanjay Cirndhl; and the new 
oooverti to the Oongiesill) were hniy 
niaeting tiie known foQowem of the 
Yuvak Neta. 





bihak 

Waiting for Elections 

' A S 


" fouTECML coovubioni in BUur 
should not be Mea meietjr u > ol«A 
uf petioneHtieij bulcany, they are a 
projection of the Aairming confUot 
o( c«te elites. The intentioo of any 
leader to become the chief minllter 
rcpresenti the aim of bii caste elite to 
command political power, Thia wu 
evident not only In ifie recent war 
over reservaUoii; it wu diere even In 
the many splits in parties Uke the 
Congress and the Sodaliit patty. Yes- 
t. tenlny, the intennediate caate elitu 
Jf might not have been able to stand on 
their own feet and therefore dung to 
the hiidt caate-dominated parties. To¬ 
day they think they are powerful 
enough to ohallenge the doniiution. 

The Central character of Bihar po¬ 
litics today is the supposed Lohls fol- 
Juwer, KajfMaii Thakui. This men now 
npresents the political aspirations of 
the intermediate castes and thus poses 
a grave challenge to upper caste par¬ 
ties like the CongressCi), the Cong- 
: rcss(0) and Jana Sangh- There are 
^ other leaders of these castes, like Ram- 
lakhan Singh Yadav (Congress), Bam 
Awadb^ Singh (Janata-S) and Bbola 
Pnusd Singh (Socialist); but they have 
all been dwarfed by Kaipaori Thakut. 
The threat of Thakur becoadng chief 
minister again, once the Du minlstiy 
fell, wu a major factor dut drove the 
Ouitgreas-1 to support the Janata in 
Die nu-confidenoe vote on July SO). 

There is at present a big divide 
annng ptditical peitiea, with three of 
them — the Oongtoss-I, Congraa-O 
- and Jana SoniA — on one side and all 
other paitiu in a milted front on the 
other. He nine-party united fioat, 
which wu fanned in cosine of the 
no-coafldence vote, tnoludu not only 
Janata-S and the Congren but also the 
i-eft pertiei Uke the CFI. the CaT(M), 
tbe Marxist Co-ordination and the 
i^brward Bloc. Almost all the partln 
In thii front how oomc to reallia the 
importance of converting it into a 
broad eleotoial aniance on the bosit 
of a minknum a grt ed programme. A 
food oom that Oils aUiancs cots take 
' will be the agalnat both ihs 

anlhacitarian and oanmunalitt forces’*. 
’ The teal intentlana, however, wlU be 
to avoid any division of vbtu of die 
Intennediate caate dieotonte. Sndt 
an alliance may be give a ilo^n of 
‘‘tdtesnattve gonernroeat” in tha oUc- 


tfona. 

The Congreas-I, which oli-««u Ja- 
nata-S lepreaenti the icpai caates, ii 
in a fix. It does not wont a mid-tenn 
p(dl in tbe near fuhm becauae the 
moblllsatlan of the hitaimedlate cu- 
tu behind Janata-S and Kaipoori 
Thakur is very puwerfol at the mo¬ 
ment. The petty a ciii,«ilat<nii« ate that 
the euphoria among theu caitea over 
the retervatloa in guvernment aetvicn 
may in ooune of tune wear out. It was 
sviA a view to puncturing Thaknt’a 
peculiarity that the party nut only op¬ 
posed the ao-oonfidenae vote but alao 
went to the extent of tanking up the 
'ndadeedi' of his 22 moath-iegime, 
which ended last April The ground of 
“stsliflity’' on whidi the Congreu-I 
voted in favour of Ram Sundar Das 
ministry was, therefore; nothing but 
the party's own justlficstloD for buying 
time. 

it Is not widely known that before 
deciding to vote in favour of tbe Das 
mitti^, the Congteas^ bad aspits- 
st-d its wiUlngneas to oppose It on 
the conditioa that Bie oppoei t ton 
parties select any leader other than 
Kaipoori Thakur os the aJteinatiwe cUef 
minister. Thakur wu considered by the 
Conpesi-l u the “moct danganias per- 
•on' who, once be tame back to power 
would only work against it and its 
leaders. One may note here that the 
leader of the 43-meinbcr Cbagnaa-l 
Legislature party Japumotb Mlilirt 
fefea a number of comption caau 
from the atate vigUanca dipaiteient u 
well u the Emergency wc e ie e i ’ piobe 
commfmian. There it a feeling in the 
Congtcia-1 circlei, not entirely nnjnstifi- 
ed, that Bun Sun^ is nettbu ‘violently 
Congrees'l' nor hu the guts to boldly 
pursue thue cases. Not datt Kupoori 
Thakur hu done mudi in this re- 
guxL. The only thing that he hu done 
hu been to go after Ac Congress-I 
leaderst particulariy Jagumath Mlabta. 

The calculations behind the dedtloa 
of tbe Left partiu to go with Jinota- 
S ate based on their esuanneat of 
die tin and the emotional potential of 
the intennediate cute eleettnate. The 
Left parties had no lola In two major 
political developments diet shod: BlW 
m recent yean: the JP aMvemeot and 
Reeu^tkm attugide. The Qfl opposed 
Hie JP movement while Hie Cn(M) 
gave It only 'moral suppsxt' both were 


thu lost an opport u nity to e«nad Hulr 
orfaniutnoel end dececnl bue. The 
conflict over rewrvatian also uw the 
Left putiu only u mute ipeeta ama . In 
fact, they vaciBated in taking a cate¬ 
gorical line, the rcaaon being tbe 
drmtnmce of the ipper castes in tthe 
partite, petticultriy in the OPL The 
man mohiliution, however leacHcoeiy, 
wu shored aocordiiig to castes bs tmen 
two gnnpr wMiln the rnling laneta 
party itself; also a gainer wu tbe 
Congress-L 

The piUt of the Janata party In the 
state also followed caate Unes, the 
Intennediete cutei going nvec to tha 
linata-S. The Jena Santfi, the Cnog- 
ress-O and the Socialist components d 
the Janata were lad by ivpar cestea. 

In the undivided Jeneta legUatuie 
party, uf the total mendieiihip of 218^ 

US belonged to the four ippar castes, 

54 to tbe intennediate outas, 38 to 
schednled caites, IS to eAeAdrd tri¬ 
bes, 14 to Ae inudim community and 
eight to ‘otbeia’. With certain eacap- 
tionsl sfaowpieoes on both H>e sidaa, 
the Janata-S (snanbcisbip 141) also go 
to show that the division hu haul 
largely between the Intermediate eastea 
on one head and the ipper caates tad 
jiarijans on the other. 

Political devekpasents at the CeUie 
hove further doewn tbe stete poUtfos 
in confusion with Bie poulUlity of the 
foil of the ministry ud Preddenfe 
rule looming large. Many portiee, far- 
ticuleriy the Congrcu-l, understand 
that for them a bettv diance wodtl 
be avaJisUe uniy if the suenAiy dac- 
tiiRis are held after the parHaaoeataiy 
polls. Tbe thinking it tfau, heswevu 
siqierflclaUy, in the pedia m e n t si y pelt 
the ‘Tirosidcr itauu* do day a tala 
while e vulety of local fsetort like 
caste, personal loyalty go to afeot tee 
elections to the aeii'inlily. Tha Oopp- 
ress-1 befievu thtt if Indira fTan^ 
is able to do wdl in tee Lok Sakha 
IwHs. the perfennanEe wiB bMt a 
beariog on tbe eectonte in the As¬ 
sembly elections. 

As for the Jana Sandb which ia m 
isolated u the Oongreii-I, tee ft/- 
vuurablc developments that it mn 
bank upon have been the oonanutel 
riots end its tactful iafkxatlaa 
the various welfare prograaBOU Up 
tee progmmma of adult UletaQr. The 
ooimnuoil vkduioe hu helped it uc- 
pend Ita beu and no knvwltii snpMamr- 
ICS, ns-o-mi tbe Cbriitian mitiinub 4g 
the tribal Bihar, Tbe BSS hu ounagpl 
to poison the minda of n iMge nwe- 
ber of odivasls in Ranslii and Spgk- 
blnan, by operating on ten 
topic hne” of tee CSitistlui mMM / 



ttimd and' oOmt adUttM, tk«' t«a 

teoBb, imdim aaa 'dto-' UBT 

WtariBk T]i* atkolMtios’f iaOtMoe* mL Bgr and dat-lhnd Jaa- 

a ths taalaeM onnauiuKy ai ««Q ai ata rate hat henafcid dia Jva Saafrii 
mong dM nual ali^ In a fm urn* aad BSS la a big any. 


addnr Iraai niiMa, -to 'dimi 


LAHN AMERICA 


Nicaragua Diary 


IT ataitcd in the airport in Mexica 
Qty, A youth and a titl in black 
bartti aad tee jbirti, emblazoned ‘Free 
N leai agu a*, were playing tapes of le- 
volntlonaiy songi and speedies. All 
through the flight it continued. The 
plane waa padted with exiles, many 
who had thought they would never 
raturn, or, if they did, it would not be 
to a land out of the ahadm of the teril- 
bb tyrant. Somoza. The excitement 
fuse in waves, with singing and cries 
of the Sa ndinlst a slogan, ‘A free ooun* 
try or deathl' 

When the air hostess, herself trem¬ 
bling with excitement, began to aiu 
nounce ; ‘Ladles and gentlemen, we are 
about to tend at Sandino Airport, Ma- 
ttogna, in Free Nicaragua‘, then the 
shouts and cheera and clapping became 
deafening. 

And there they were, the compane- 
Me. In fungle green, unahaven young 
man and gitlt, with machine guns, 
ihniching round the air terminal, and 
grinning ns we streamed oat of the 
aircraft to tha soond of the hymns of 
ths revolution. And everyone was 
bugging and weeping and Idislng and 
dheeting: ‘Long Live FVea Nkertgoar 

It is the festival of the Nicaragua 
revolutloiL The savageries of the 
Somesa regime eie still there to be 
seen. Tbe many little crosses along 
the side of the raid. The pathetic red 
and black bandanas tied to a lamppost 
to mark where a companero fell. The 
gnttsred shells of factories, the houses 
splattered with innumeiable liullei 
taolM, Tbe' wiUs of a cottage that en¬ 
close only a rain fllled bomb crater. 
The great silver body of a croibcd ato 
craft lying In a field where it lelL Each 
day, t^ newspapers sre filled with the 
photographs of those stlU missing, 
moat of them in their early teens, with 
apptals from parents for any news at 
■n. The news colamne still record the 
diteovety of unmarked graves and un¬ 
identified copses. 

' Bat tbe irr epr es s ible babbling excite- 
mant of victory hides ^ tragedies. 
It wsa bard, Senoi^' ^ old maibet 
woeun, aeniag bananss, iMyt, “Tt was 
hard — but now we have hope, and 
than we didn’t** 

The oompaneros are sveiywhoe: 
«hy taanagan in innfilg'irm or utters 


ed caet-ors. In VS Marine ten shirts 
and ‘Love me, bnhy* hats — buh all 
with automatict over their shoulders 
and pistote in ^lelr belts. And they 
grin and giggle, and demand to have 
their photogia^ token, tor now what 
they do U histoiy aad needs recorling. 

Of course, thiaga have changed since 
the PSIK marched into Managna in 
July. One of thstr first steps was to 
forbid those under ten years of age 
to carry arms. Hie FSIN also formally’ 
enllefcd ttaose many thousands who 
had fought outside the ranks of the 
FSLN. Most ore very young. They 
know how to fight; they do not drink 
when carrying arms; but for the rest, 
they are boys and girls. A seventeen 
year old, checking bags at a Ministry, 
hag silver painted finger nails; she 
finds it difficnlt to listen to top of the 
pops on her tnnalstot bacause of the 
heavy antomatic. She is one of the 
people who petrol the night, when the 
hot silence Is occsaionaUy broken by 
the sound of firing, the boom of a 
grenade. 

• 

The main hotel, tbe Interoouthieii- 
tsl (stUI d5 per cent owned by an 
American malflnatioaal), is pi^ed 
with senior companeroe, Membeis of 
the government How through, using 
food ooupons for lunch. Ministers In 
tee shirts and iaana stop to joke in 
the lobby. Serioui men and women, 
ell in jungle green end hMvily armed, 
pack the dinning room to eat, cheek 
by jowl with seedy trmi dcaten, the 
men, the XOB men, a party of 
Cubans, tbe bristly maa flam 

Fracia, the girl from die WiaK Stmt 
/ourmL Hm le a melmdiejy bnei- 


to lendtoidtemL Bam laA gijfgr 
bom Bordeaux; cndgltit CUtoaet moi 
a Greek from Paris. He has a ibiite 
ear ring and ' a straggly btard. Ha 
fonght on the southern fttmt and te 
now ■ bodyguard to' a member of the 
govaniing jnnta. He la an aaaichist, 
pasaiontte and simple, who says Mar- 
xtem In Prance Is an boattaols eon- 
scnie, but noi! here, Thao there is 
tbe EtUoptep in a buih bat who came 
•to fight tor tbe Uberatioo of mankind’. 
A BoUvten architect also fought on the 
toutharn front, with a Mexican film ma¬ 
ker in khekl. There were a host of 
fTiiUsni, Miristas, of Peruvians, some 
pensitisns, a coopU of Germans, an 
Australian, and an BngUshman, Ihomas 
Speed, now aU equally eted In juntfe 
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Outside, small boys beg, and middle 
aged wooMn toiK to buy American 
doUais. 

• 

AH this te ftnway bom the barrios 
(the working class districts of ths city), 
Ihete, local committees arc working 
to rebuild the destruction. But mooey 
is scant. Along the road, boys with 
automatics politely stop passing cars 
with collecting tins — **» paper for 
tbe Commander of the bonto*. The 
shadm are festooned with the red and 
Uack flags of tbe FSIN. Between the 
bullat holes on the walls, a jangle of 
slogans, and even poems and cartoons. 
A radio booms; ‘This Is radio Sindlno, 
broadcssting from Free N'earagua*. 
The folk aoogt dieyl^ay In tha street 
have been l e wr l tten: 

Who era fhe men In jungle green, 
The men with dear eyes? 

Oe the road to Eetdi in the north, 
a man ploughs a field with buHoeks. 
Woiqen wadi clothat tn the Snwm 
river. In a broken dowa shad;, a 
frl^taoad wemsn In tottars, ohitebbu 
a grubby naked baby while enotbsr 
crawls actual the dirt floor with bw 
eWekena and empty boke botttei, sayi 
gravdy: ‘Yes, the ravohitioa te ‘ 
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imablfr bar ontikk, loadad witi; «oft 

driaki. 

In EattH, tba oommlttae comnaadar, 
•ittiiif in a booibad out department 
itora tbroonh which the rain noun, 
edda np the loaaea; hcnreen d and I 
fh/'nMixl killad or wounded; 70 to 75 
per cent of the honaes damaged. 

For twenty two dan we were ont 
of tench with Managua. They 
bombed the hoapital to piecee, end 
the town ia ruined. We no 
food. Paoiue ien» my padmit — 
tliey had been promiaed moch, but 
got very little. But eueiybody cane 
togatber. We went to the peuanu 
and fannen to heg and borrow. We 
made aoap to barter for food. We 
•ent our people out to do ioba for 
the famen Now we are planting 
maize and beana on Sotnoza'e old 
land. Studenta came over the bor¬ 
der from Hooduraa to help. And 
a medical team from Spain act up 
an emergency unit in the wredt cd 
the hoapital. 

Outside, cheery and cheeky boys beg. 
And a young man on crutches gravely 
watches the world. 

In Kfonimbo in the south, vdtere 
the fint popular revolt started apon- 
taneoualy in February last year, the 
great covered market was completely 
lestrayed except for its outside walls. 
Kow the market has spilled out tU 
down the side streets. Hundreds ot 
(tails sell the same thing, with very 
Few buyers. 'Because so many people 
have no joba, they go to the country, 
get a few bananas, attd then set up t 
(tall to sell them', a market woman 
tells US. A boy with a megaphone 
goes round the stalls collecting money 
to rebuilt the local school In a maiu 
itreet, the traffic is oorttanod oS to 
make spece for twelve wooden croeeea, 
laid on the tarrruc under an awigng. 
^asaera fay bring flowers and weep. 

• 

But the paradoxss retiuiin: 'Wei- 
mme to the dty of Managua. Anotlier 
Hty where you can use your Diners 
Zlub card’, A giant neon sign for 
^oca Cola itUl winks m the night sky, 
uid there are greet hoardings that 
offer you panty hoac. The Bank of 
London and South America (a snbai- 
diaiy of Uoydi) as uaual odbn you 
Its excelltnt aarvlcca.' So do Fiat and 
Toyota and the raat. In the Intercon¬ 
tinental, ataid gentlemen in suite hold 
1 meeting of the Managua Rotary Qub. 
Mid in Le Frsius, one of die melu 
daily navnpapen, the American Cham¬ 
ber of Commerroe apptala to its mem- 
bara to hdp in natlo^ reconitructioa 
In Mataggipe, there is a meetlDi of 
tbe GOllw tarmera. Moat are small 
tad gg Uom ag tiM*> aking vnlnkM 


and bcokea down thoee. Bat at the 
back are iba great farm^ wliita and 
idump, drened like middla aged gol- 
fois from Miami. They liiten politely 
to lafane Wheelock, a young man in 
)nn^ green, the Minister of Agtarian 
Rafonn, The companeroa stand around 
him, guns at the ready. net» is a 
cheer when the local fatmen' leader 
siys bhiBtly from the floor, “We want 
the truth — not beaatifal wordi'. Tbe 
DMCting if in the local dneina. After 
listening to the reroiiitiaoaiy leader- 
aUp, they wiU be showteg David Niven 
and Leo McKern in ’Cendleshoc'. 

Granada, in the south, ii a hand- 
aome Spaniih colonial dty — the 
oldest, tW ssy, in all the Americas. 
It la OU the edge of tbe great lake 
Nicaragiu vdiere there are fresh water 
■hark. A volcano steams gnimpily In 
the dlttenee. Small ehedty bo^ de¬ 
mand to polish shoes, heg or steal 
food from the diners In in open air 
restaurant A seven year oM is selling 
lottery deketa. The reason sxni don't 
win the lottety”, he tsBa me gravely, 
“la becatiae you don't buy from me“. 

Granada la the home of tbe old rul¬ 
ing famitieB of Ntcaragna. There are 
revolutionary slogans op the walla and 
men in iungle green have set up a 
local committee. A black girl, a 
nanny all in starched white with a 
little white bonnet, shepherds two very 
pale toddlers along the pavement. Not 
much has changed yet In Granada, ex¬ 
cept that many people, 'friends of 
Somoza*. have fled to Miami, Their 
houses and cars have been expropriat¬ 
ed by the compeneros. 

Many of tbe leading lighters in the 
war came from wealthy families. In 
tbe garage ruder the rich farmer's 
house, they built a bide hole for the 
FSUf commander. It is next to a 
brand new Volvo 244, a Une of bullet 
boles tattoed across its windscreen. 

La Prtnsa’f editorials each day argue 


that tbe revolntloa bdonaa to aB. 
There la too much looaa talk about 
the bourgeoiale’ eisd 'exploitetion’. We 
diould siy firmly that some of die 
bomBBoisie cqiloit, and some of tha 
bouigMiiaie are esplolud.’’ 

Eight hundred or so of Somoza’s 
National Guard, with their fami'ies, 
are camping in the grounde fjf tha 
Guatemalan Embassy. At the irire 
gates, a stream of people hand food 
and vacuum flasks to thcac ;■»«»«(« 
They are s<inare heavy men widi 
icowb. But tbe spirit outside is not 
hostile. The young companeroa guard¬ 
ing the gate outside help an md woman 
lift her heavy bag of food over the 
gate. A tall National Guard thug brrys 
cigarettes through tbe meih. A gid 
outside asks him for someone inside 
— her uncle. He tella her to get loet. 
And she fluabea. Tou bunch of trai- 
tora, you swine’. For a moment, then 
is a bail of reality. But the till man 
turns away indWerentiy. 

A young boy In rubber shoes leant 
on a broom outiide a motel on a c*iun- 
tiy road. “I burled them aD. There 
were a lot of National Guard fleeing 
this way whb lorries full of heavy 
army gear. They killed 65 people on 
the toad, men and women and child¬ 
ren. But they were stopped at the 
bridge. A lot of them were killed, 
and Sandinistas too. I buded them aO. 
It was sad. After ell. tiiey were Ni¬ 
caraguans’. 

“We need hclp“, says Moiiei Hassan, 
a member of the five man governing 
junta. “We are striving to be inde¬ 
pendent, to be free. We have broken 
one of the most represtlve and cor¬ 
rupt regimes in Latin America. But 
we can go under now. We need aO 
dm help we can get if we aro to ppS 
through — help to feed people, to 
restore tbe medical ■ervlcea,’'to pfis- 
cate them, to rebuild induatiy. 

The plane from Mangua is half 
^empty and silent. 
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THIS bixdc is a collection of 17 ieini> 
nar papers, delivered initiaJly over a 
knitlsli period of time, at the rastitute 
of Cominonwetlth Studies in Loadon. 
They have been bron(ht together vrith 
an introduction by one of the editors, 
A G Hopkins. The seminars were held, 
In MorrU.Jones's words, to ‘Hake a 
fresh took” at some questions of impe¬ 
rial economic history relating to Africa 
and India. In a nutsheO, the objective 
was to try out a comparative approach 
So see if a new light can be shed, a In 
Marc Blodi, on the experience of either 
region, by exposing them to the scho¬ 
larly research on the other’s. The 
merits of the book must, at least in 
part, be judged In terms of the extent 
to which the papers as a whole make 
such a contribution. In addition, we 
must also view them as Independent 
pieces of scholarly work on imperial 
economic history. 

Before' proceeding any further, it 
would be beat for the reviewer to pot 
in a disclaimer. I am by trade an econo¬ 
mist with, I hope, a serious, and I am 
certain an amateur, interest in Indian 
eooMmic history and in Imperialiam 
as ah economic phenomenon. I am lar¬ 
gely ignorant of African economic his¬ 
tory. I HmII, therefore, limit my de¬ 
tailed comments to the Indian papers. 

It is, perhaps, best to begin with the 
comment that the title is a little too 
dramatic for the contents, although it 
haa a nice ring to it With two or three 
exceptions, the papers do not address 
themselves to any major questions of 
imptrial rdationshlps In the strict 
sense. Naturally enough, they are all 
about regions that were part of the 
British Empire. However, ^ problems 
they deal with are quite often pro- 
bleina internal to the rural economy, 
or law and order questions that might 
ft/et any government or vrhere *native* 
interests come into conUkn with Euso* 
pean commercial interests. As one of 
the protagonists. Dewey, argues dlse- 
wfaere in the book, the latter must not 
be taken to be synonymous with im¬ 
perial interests. There tte .hardly any 
discussiona of rite problems cauaed in 
'‘riodproblemg of imperial ie> 


venuea, or defence or more direct inter¬ 
ventions in A&iea, where major con¬ 
flicts of intemti between the mien 
or the ruled mi^ occur or where the 
imperial connection as such deciiively 
influenced events. 

This tendency to work on a parti¬ 
cular range of problems if reinforced 
by the proclivity of some of the authors 
towards detailed, factual representa- 
tions of particular aituationa, rather 
than attempts to fit them within a 
brosder framework. To ny this, of 
oourae is not to deride the importance 
of such analyses. It is merely to stress 
that such a concern is not likely to 
lead to a fulfnment of the objective 
of searching out new avenues, unless 
particular attentioo was paid to keep¬ 
ing some explicit themes of compari¬ 
son before the autbora' mind. Indeed, 
some possible dangers of such a ‘brlck- 
by-brick' approadi have obviously 
troubled one of the editors, who re¬ 
marks upon this In his introduction. 
In spite of Hopkins’s valiant efforts to 
(he contrary, one does not get the im¬ 
pression that the antbors had taken 
any particular trouble not to go their 
own ways. 

It la curious that none . of the 
authors attempt either a Marxist analy¬ 
sis or s criticism of such an spproad) 
to the proUeraa of imperialism, with 
the exception of Christopher Wrigley. 
Ail the more curious, hecausc he uses 
the coraparativt bamework in this con¬ 
text to sndi good effect. There are 
obviously many reasons, some good 
and some sad. why Marxtat and non- 
Marxist economic historians fail to re¬ 
cognise each other’s existence and 
concentrate on canying^out involuted 
parochial dialogues amongst them- 
selvps. I find it tflfienlt to believe that 
any worthwhile advances een be made 
In the ares of economic faistoiy of 
British India, unlen nch a marriage 
of mindf, or at least a virtuous co- 
habltatiaft, took place. 

In my view, then, rise merit of the 
book haa to be aoeoad largely in 
tenna of the mariti of the individual 
papers tbems^es. Their coOsctlvs 
jngiact is oehlwr great nor pcth-farasir. 


ing la the sense intended. 

Christopher Wrigley’s neperon 
‘Tfao-mercantile Policies and the Hex 
Imperialism” Is very ethnalaring. He 
argues that any attempt to explain the 
course of Imperialitm from the nine¬ 
teenth century onwardi In tenne 
mainly of a search for marketa is un¬ 
satisfactory. The need to extead 
political and economic hegemony 
aroie from many aources, of whidi 
the search for markets for exports was 
only one. At ieast at important were 
the need for riw material haportt and 
for the repatriatkn of the ptofits of 
trade and investment. Different types 
of imperialist interests Influenced dif¬ 
ferent phases of imperialism (it it not 
dear, as Hopkins suggests, that Wrig¬ 
ley necessarily thinks of these phases 
as sequential). In more recent years, 
the need for raw materiils mmt, to 
supercede the need for markets, with 
the consequence that imperialist in¬ 
terests became even less concerned 
with the need for expanding incomes, 
and hence demand, in the colonlea. 
The paper is both temperate and pene¬ 
trating, deals with both the marxist 
and Don-marxist perspectives and 
comes closest, perbapa. to the inten¬ 
tions of the organisers of the semi¬ 
nars. The question is raised by Hop¬ 
kins, as a kind cf touchstone of tbs 
comparative approach, whether this 
more daboratc typology of iiuperJallsm 
enables us to view the Indian expe¬ 
rience in a new light. It not, the pro- 
Uem is not, I think, that all three 
elements flmports, marketa. and pro¬ 
fits) may be present in different de¬ 
grees In any xiarticular situation. ’Ibis 
is somewhat obvious. It is that, is 
India, the economic nexus of imperia¬ 
lism did not coniine ItseM to the 
foreign trade sector. In an economy 
totally different in sixe and its econo¬ 
mic antecedents to the African conn- 
tries, it spread over into the inter¬ 
stices of the whole economy and 
engulfed wen the subsistence sectors 
of the rural economy. The ‘surplus* 
that the Imperial power attempted to 
extract in In£a, Whatever its net sixe, 
was the surplus of the total economy, 
not simply those generated by cocoa 
or cotton or elavet. 

The .first of two papers by Dewey, 
is called the “End of the liqperlaUam 
of Free Trade” .and dealt vrith the 
waning of the Inflnescc of the Man¬ 
chester interest la Inflaendng- Bri-- 
dd policy towards India. Dewey per- 

for : * 1 irtil . wryf • ' - 1 p ■ ,r • 
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’C 6 w >iaiu l«t 6f BiltUi to^ ' 
bad'* 'nfauf and Intarett of ita owOf 
which 'Were neither thote of the Home 
Govemnent nor of the netlonalitt 
poUticUne and nor, needlen to uy, 
those of the rifott. A greater degree 
of political autonomy that was sought 
and in the end, achieved by the In¬ 
dian government, led inevitably to a 
greater degree of fiscal autonomy. 
This ground swell was caught up in 
the secular tendency towards an infla¬ 
tion of the revenue requirements, 
especially to finance tlw First World 
War. (A small hot a necessary part, 
which woidd have been greater but for 
the opposition of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment.) The price of protection for In¬ 
dian industry was extracted for the In¬ 
dian contribution to war efforts and 
, the Manchester lobby was put in its 
place. There is much in this argument 
but Dewey drives it a little too far, in 
creating the impression that the British 
and the Indian governments were 
somehow on a similar footing, the Ut¬ 
ter rather ttoUy maintaining an atti¬ 
tude of a trustee. (No doubt the Vice¬ 
roys did see themselves In this role 
but that is a slightly different matter.) 
Or that the Indian goverirment could 
influence the Home government against 
British economic interests. He does 
I not consider the point that the cotton 
\ induatry meant less to the British 
economy in the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury and the interests of the steel or 
the machinery sectors were bound to 
be very different, vh-a-vis potential 
Indian competition. (Daniel Thorner 
and Atnartya Sen argued many years 
ago that it is not fruitful to think of 
the British industry as a homogeneous 
lump in this context.I As for the na¬ 
tional interest, if Dewey had looked 
forward to, say the Bengal Famine of 
> 1943 or the whole of the episode of 
Indo-British negotiations during the 
Second World War. he would have 
argued the autonomy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with less vigour. (On 
the Utter see Christopher Thorne 
“Allies of a Kind: The United States. 
Britain and the War against Japan, 
1941-1945”, Hamish Hamilton, Londqn, 
1978; on the heterogeneity of interest 
groups and their effect on policy, see 
also S Andriraian "Classical Political 
Economy and British Policy in India", 
Cambridge University Press, 1978.) 

The two papers by Washbrook and 
'■ Charlesworth that follow deal with 
' rural stratification and eSecu of 
changes in the outside world on the 
rural economy in the dry, northern 
parts of Madras and In Mabkrashtra 
respectively. The paper by Washbrook. 
end a later one by Christopher Bayly, 


both display vary firm' -bMartadgs of 
the detaib of a aituation, tidddi is then 
naed to elaborate important hjpotheiee. 
Waihbroofc and Charlecworih tnee 
back the beginnings of stretiflettion of 
roial society into rich and poor pea¬ 
sants to a period much earlier than 
ours atul underline an importartt point, 
that is forces that are generally re¬ 
garded as ‘progressive* by economists 
and hlstorUiu, e g, opening up of new 
markets, introduction of higher vihie 
cash crops, etc, quite often work to the 
general detriment of the poor. The 
question aripei whether there Is any 
substance, historically speaking, in the 
cUim that innovations, in the Schum¬ 
peterian sense, in the field of exdrange 
are qualitatively different from those 
in the field of production, in terms of 
the effect they generate on the growth 
and transformation of the economy. 
Washbrook further argues that the 
economy of the dry ares of the Midrae 
province was ceasing to be a peasant 
economy in the true sense, as the 
basic production decisions were pess- 
ing out of the hands of the cultivator 
to the rich peasants and moneylendeTs. 
who were and are often the same 
people. This last point will be recog¬ 
nised as a building l^ock in the larger 
thesis that affirms the degree of con¬ 
trol over policy exercised by impor¬ 
tant rural functionaries by virtue of 
the intermediary mle they played be¬ 
tween Government and the cultivator. 

The two papers on peasant unrest 
by Colin Fisher and Conrad Wood that 
follow are distinctly thin by compa- 
ri.son. The former points out that the 
network of exploitation that beset the 
peasant compelied to grow indigo io 
place of rice was a triangular one. in 
which the local landlord played as 
active a part as the European planter. 
His conclusion, that “the cause of [the 
peasant] disturbances was not simply 
oppression by the planters, oppression 
being the common lot of all tenants 
in north Bihar, but the ecologically 
disruptive nature of indigo cultiva¬ 
tion”, can be expressed in somewhat 
simpler terms. The degree of exploi¬ 
tation of the peasant forced to culti¬ 
vate indigo was the higher, because 
the growth tycle of indigo made it 
faniionlUe to double crop It with rice or 
oilseeds. An important analytical 
irolnt not stressed by Fisher ia that, 
according to economic calculus, rice 
would have been the more profitable 
crop to grow for the peasant, had he 
been given the choice to do sO. A 
cautloniiy tale for those economx 
historians who arc so averse to lesving 
their text-book economice to dig for 
the roots of power in society. Wood's 


peper on Ac MoiJah nbeffions is 
highly readable but anlisrs from a oer- 
tain narrowness of approach, Ibe type 
of exploitation from lan^rds and 
moneylenders that the Maidthe 'Wtn 
subject to could not have been nalqne 
to that society and to explain the US- 
tense and localised forms of violeqc^' 
in terms of backwirdness find dittinoe 
seems a little unsatiefactory. Wood, 
interestingly enough, does not consi¬ 
der any social or cultural factors that 
influenced these events. A very Inte¬ 
resting point, which be pastes by 
without comment, is that Aest highly 
"fanatical" mnslims, iment <m kiUng 
the infidel to achieve salvation, refer¬ 
red to the object of their desire es 
“swargam". 

Bayly and Gordon write fucinating- 
ly about merchants and burinessmen 
in Benaras during I7SO-Ig30 and 
Bombay during 1918-1933. Theirs are 
very interesting accoums of the intet - 
play of commercial interests hi an 
urban setting and Aow up to advantage 
the benefits of dtsaggregation of eco¬ 
nomic and social data. Feter'Muaiave 
writes on “Rural Credit and Rural So¬ 
ciety in Uttar Pradesh" and Chrlttoohei 
Baker on the impact of the Depresrion 
in the thirties on the economy of 
Madras. To take the latter first, while 
the point that there appeared at this 
time a significant change b Ae 
structure of Ae Madras aconomy, 
away from agricultural-tural to maou- 
facturing-urben is well taken, Ae 
small compaas of the paper leaves the 
question as to Ae extent tUs wai due 
directly to the effect of a depreadon 
in the intenutional economy, lafiier 
open to debate. Musgrtree advance* 
two pointa, one is that the money- 
lending community was not homoge^ 
neotii, the Invidious henjo having beeg 
given too much of the bbune, Aia- 
pared to the richer, moneylendlatl- 
parts of the local peasantry. Indeed, 
the concern with rural credit ruiin 
through a number of the papers b thie 
volume and this ‘problem area’, ai 
current faAion puts it. is fist displac¬ 
ing land revenue as the seed-bed of 
articles on Indian economic bietoiy. 
However, while such a theme it made 
to illuminate the difficulties of forcing 
capitalist accumulation In noD-cipttl- 
list societies in Ae hands of an Inspir¬ 
ed pracutioner like Stokes, in lerner 
hands It is in danger of degenentlng 
into detailed descriptive exetdsci A*t 
burden our memory without de erie ff 
oar minds. (See Eric Stokes "^ Ibe 
Peasant and the Raj”, CamBrkB^ 
University Press, 1978; a hard cO^C* 
parison. whbh Musgtava AmflA .«#. 
take to beert) The second is thag ftli. 



moneylender did not lunm on Mn dted 
powen of exploitatloa, but wa> con- 
(trained by locial ftetort. 

I oome DOW to tbe lut Indian 
paper, tbe accond one In th« vohinia 
^ Dewey and called "Patteari and 
ChnuMar", It is an important paper. 
As is well known, land and other agri¬ 
cultural records, including crop re¬ 
cords, originate from these lowly vll- 
laga officials. Dewey shows that the 
records were not kept in a systematic 
and careful manner, little regard was 
paid to accuracy and a great deal in 
imagination. His conclusion, therefore, 
is diat "it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the quantity of food produced 
[kept] pace with the population". 
(Italici in the original; this ia a quota¬ 
tion used by Dewey, with the spirit of 
which he obviously concurs.) To paro¬ 
dy Lewis Canon, one might say, "tbeie 
goes Blyn". 

As the conclusion is a very major 
one, it li worth considering just how 
iBifdl there it In it. No doubt that 
Dewey has performed a veiy valuable 
lervice in forcing this caveat into the 
minda at all economista and economic 
historians who care about facts. But 
how much damage has be done to the 
orthodox view that over tong periods 
of time, Indian agricultural cwtput did 
not eapami at a rate that would have 
made possible any substantial increase 
in tbe livelihood of a people, the bulk 
of whoee- consumption and income 
depended upon this output? 

Not, in ni.v view, a great deal. The 
reason for holding this view is twofold 
and would bear some consideration. 
FlrsUy, it is indubitably true that such 
qaantltative Informalion as is available 
to Uf about the Indian economy make 
i( extremely difficult to resolve some 
major questions on the basis of 
mir UM alone. This is as true of 
agricultural output at tbe beginning of 
the century ag it is, say of the attempts 
to estimate the precise degree of 
poverty in India today. However, this 
makes it all the more necessary to 
look at all sorts of information that 
is available to us on particular prob¬ 
lems, to sec if a consistent picture can 
be built up. It that view Is accepted, 
it then becemes extremely difficult to 
donbt die hypothec that per capita 
agrienltiiral output could not have 
expanded at a cumnlative and continn- 
oui rate over moct of the nineteenth 
eentuxy, Kuxneta ig a sufficient autho¬ 
rity for me to believe that any other 
mtimpHon would lead to 'somewhat 
ibhutd conclusions regarding the 
uilier periods. It is also fabiy clear 
;tfaat tlie cumnlative npamge fii popu- 
» ■ u I' 'is " 


furihar ritan dit 1920f. it ia dlffieoK 
not to believe diat total, agticnltiiral 
production eoutd not have expanded 
very greatly during the period Blyn is 
talking about. Unless the acreage 
under crope continuously fell, it would 
also follow that yields overall would 
have remained stagnant. Dewey is 
quite right to say that it is not possi¬ 
ble to say. with reasonable certitude, 
that the total volume of production 
of wheat was, say, X million toot 
rather than (X-t-n) but that is not a 
major point sit Ittus. 

Tbe problem of certitude also leads 
on to my other point, which is the 
somewhat curious view of statistic 
that Dewey displays. He seems to 
believn that, uy. in &ittln of 1979, 
the GNP can be measured with the 
same type and degree of ‘objectiv:ty’ 
that enables me to say "this lump of 
cheese weighs a kilo". There are two 
diflennt types of reason why this is 
not so, Fi^y. conmodities become so 
because of the ‘welfare* they generate. 
With beterogeneous bundles of com¬ 
modifies, aggregation is only possible 
if we use value weights, that we call 
prices. Different sets of pr ces, how¬ 
ever. relate to different distributions of 
‘welfare' and would yield difitrem ag¬ 
gregates, for alternative distributive 
weights that we care to use. By its 
very nature, GNP is not measurable 
in the same sense that distance or 
temperature can be measured. 

Add to it that social scientists do 
not deal in certitudes, they deal in 
probabilities. We can confidently use 
data that we know have errors, with 
a degree of confidence that can be 
meaiured and specified, provided, by 
and large, the errors present can be 
assumed to be random. Moreover, the 
significance of the nature and type of 
error varies according to what we are 
trying to measure. Such that, it might 
be quite possible, and indeed may be 
quite reasonable to believe, that a 
large number of patwarts, acting with¬ 
out care and icttbout collusion, may 
generate data, which gives not <he 
‘right* yield but a perfectly usable one. 

Th's Dewey would not believe, be¬ 
cause using a quotation* he refers to 
tbe "fallicy", "tbot if only ■ large 
enough number of estimates were 
averaged out, however wide of the 
mark individual estimates might be, the 
result would turn out to be tbe light 
yield, because estimates wUcb were too 
high would cancel out figures that were 
too low*', uelog an absurd parallel to 
strengthen hie case. Th's is pieciMly 
wbat they win do, yielding not ■ right 
yldd. but a partieular mean vahie, 
eilt* S’* . ' V 


iriikh may or may iM be ccMbg^ 
too Ugh to be reUable. 

Things would be mpre oompUcatad 
for ns if Dewey could show, which he 
does not tiy ffiat tbe petitwif bad 
cause to ayete m at ic elly overestiinUe 
or underestiaiate yields and produc¬ 
tion. For then tbe erron cannot be 
assumed to be random or nneorreUted, 
Even then, it might be easier to esti- 
mate with toleable rdlance the rate 
of growth of output than ,cd-lts act-Jol 
level Or ita shoit-nm ffluc^tlaos. In¬ 
deed, Dewey's conclosioii that the 
weakness of the data base, in the way 
he has outlined, mokes it more difficult 
to use them for estaUiahing long-term 
trends and better suited to measuring 
the impact of particular short-mn 
changes is very curious Indeed. 

This brings me to the six papers 
that deal with African economic his¬ 
tory. Tbe two I liked best were the 
psper by Hopkins on the social origins 
of Nigerian cocoa farmers (a little too 
heavy a theoteticul snpeistruetiire, 
perhaps, for its empirical foundarinoi, 
pointing towards a larger study in pro¬ 
gress) and one by ]ohn Miles on the 
cocoe farmers* attempts to break up 
the buyers’ monopoly by withholding 
supply. The last is a fascinating 
accoum of the process of unequal 
exchange that was carried out and is 
full of lessons for students of ecouomic 
development. It puts paid to some of 
our more naive belief about the 
benefits of export possibilities and 
the dyuamlc benefits of the comiwn- 
tive cost principle. 

Of the three papers under tbe 
sectioc Technology and Labour**, 
the one on tbe slave trade Is some¬ 
what preteotious. the authors having 
taken too much to heart the dictum 
that history must "at all times draw 
tbe strangest consequences from the 
remotest cause”. Marion Johnson on 
the - ability of African handicraft 
industries to survive in the face of 
foreign competition (partly becaose 
they form non-competing groupe 
partly through tbe use of family 
labour) and Katzenellenbogcn on 
hbour lecfultment in Katanga are 
useful and informative, Tbe coUection 
ends with a cautioua appraisal of tht 
usefulness of quantitative tachniquea 
for welt African economic Ustoty. AD 
in all, the book displays a great d^ of 
skill and effort on the part of the 
anthore. Its atrength and appeal lie 
more In tbe quafity of some of the tn- 
divldiial contribntiona tlun In the 
degree of its mcoese in exploring new 
avennee of approach to colonial oeo- 
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Tax Treatment of Interest G>sts in the Conte^U 
of Increasing Reliance on Debt Financing 


RHMa 

Increasing financiai intermediMon is normeHy regarded as destratie because growth of fbiancki 
mtarmediaries nudces it possible to exercise better socitd control over the use of societys financial resources. 
But the type of firtanckd intermediation that has grown in India during the last two decades is not mttirely 
on sound lines. 

Ever growing dependence of the private sector on debt capital Supplied by public sector financial 
intermedieries is not a healthy development. The household sector's preferertce has been increasbafy 
in favour of acquiring financial assets in the form of deposits with commercitd banks. For ensuring 
heidthy trends in the growth of the private sector, larg/tr direct equity participation by the household 
^ sector needs to be encouraged. 

If borrowed funds are made costlier, by not cdlowing interest payments as a deductible item dong 
with other manufacturing costs, there will be a tendency for the private corporate sector to rely less on 
borrowed ftatds, thereby enabling the financitd institutions to support a large size of investment activity- 
with the resources at their disposal. 


TIIE lystem of corporate taxation 
adopted in moat oonntilea foUowi a 
uniform pnotica of allowing deduc¬ 
tion of all ejveniei inaarced In the 
proceai of nuunifacturiDg while oom- 
putlog net iDoome tax purposea. Ac¬ 
cording to thla practice actual oaafa 
' outgoea for raw materlala purcdiated. 
energy aoosumui, -wages paid and 
■otinnal ooota of depredation in rer- 
pect of ixqittal equipmmit and bolld- 
iogi are all deduoCed in onnputlng net 
incume of a produotion tmk. As re¬ 
gards ooatr of capital embayed in 
boalneai, however, only ootual interest 
coats of bonowed capital are traetcd 
u eligible eipendituie for oongMting 
taxable prodla. The capital available to 
the firm in the form of equity Is 
' tittited tf free ctgtital laimeilly for 
indicating ommenhip riShtg of those 
providing etinity fat pngtoitlan to the 
equity owned them. It is foil owner- 
ship that entittai sup^iera d 
equity capital to paitidpate la proSta 
baaed on foeir equity cowrfoution. The 
equity anppUen as» ai^poaed to be the 
nltiaute riik bearen though a Urge 
■naiority d them not be portid- 
pating in 'foe esitiepniietitial dedolon- 
■naUng pnoceaa. 

In a modem batnaa orga ni sa tio n 
with fnoreadng profinsionaHiattnn of 
management 'the traditional aonotpt of 
laoAa os 'fotuma actxnlng to foe eatra- 
r^ptentor who ptovidea foe uitimtte liik 
apd la l Is Ipcreailnidy gettliig blumd. 
Bulk of foe risk tapital of moat of foe 
antMprisef ia now provided by foire- 
boldm wbo do not participate in 
maniguntiij whUb tboee in control of 


management quite often have equity 
holding barely sufficient to keep minage- 
ment coittiol In their hendn If thoee 
in cuntiol of management an identi- 
Bed aa entiepreneim then entrepre¬ 
neurs are not the onea who really 
sboolder ultimate risk at thay do not 
always own more than one-half of foe 
toeal equity or risk capftaL Moreover, 
the rest of other sharehddcn who pro¬ 
vide bulk of the liA capita] and atiO 
do not foow any interem in manage¬ 
ment ooatrd treat their equity inveit- 
meat as any other form of liivertinent 
and quite often opt out of pe rtfo ula r 
equity Invemmenta when proqpecta do 
not appear to bo pio mi il n g. In case of 
limited liability com r a nl es, auppUets 
of loan eapiU often afaonlder larger 
riak arlaing out of buainev failurea 
wherever debt-equity ratio ia rtlativtly 
high. This holda tn^xl particular^ in 
respect of the growing naniier of so- 
called fi^ units in wddds large am¬ 
ount of loan caintal of ftnanrial insti¬ 
tutions (including binka) are lodced up 
without adequate tangfola eamrity. 

Ibe basic distinction between sup- 
pliera of risk capital and loan cetatal 
is alao patting inctea dn g l y blurred 
partloulariy in India with the entry of 
ptfolic sector financial inatitutiona that 
provide finance at ocooesaioiial rates 
and bear a large part of the risk of 
new venturei. Hie esfabUibed pmctioe 
of allowing Merest ooAa la ^Ua 
evenditure for tax pupoaes Is baaed 
on foe logic that auppUen of loan eapi- 
td diatge an interest foot the market 
cm bear and that intaieat noM repre- 
aanti foe true coat of MCpIy of funds. 


Apart from charging ooncemional 
Interagt rate on loons financial hiatttu- 
tlons alio quite often provide aixaable 
equity support. Whenever aaaiited pro- 
jecta face dlfficultiet in the form of 
cost over-mna, inatitntiona paovida 
addiUonal asaisinncie by not inaiating 
on minimum pnmoterV oontribudoo b> 
deservbig cases. They have also ptaMM 
on bdialf of aislitsd psojecti for front 
of exclae reliefi or Ulfoer id m i ifoW ed 
prices with pDvenment if vtaUHty ei' 
assisted profects la unfavounUy af¬ 
fected. For same projects they hm 
soled down tite already con e e isInH a l 
interest rates farfoer with a viaw ao 
reducing interest coat burden. In as¬ 
pect of some projects they even tjffie 
neccasaiy steps for change in magtgp- 
ment whenever previous iiiiiiaipiiiiinti 
are found to he inefficient or unKm- 
puknia. The overall involvemant of 
finandal Inatitutiona la mticb daqper 
than their tmditioiia] role as auppRaas 
of loatt capital. They quite often ploy 
the role of gnardiaoa of pifolic intereri 
as alio piDtoctlng intereata cf lKsct> 
folio shareholden who do not have any 
voice in ‘management of comptnita in 
wfaidi foey have a stakt. If units get In¬ 
to aariooi diffimltiei the ncrifioe often 
made by pnUic sector flnanriil baOi- 
tutions li quite slgnlflont in fdMioa 
to that put forth by private pnmoatte. 
Looking at the twn SaM of floMcW 
ride bonit and the axteot of agtha 
interest dmwn by fin a nci a l InaQfo- 
tiona in nnkiiig assiated pnjaete 4tb> 
ccofnl in view of foe gted l a giiadl 
blllty plaoad upon them is davelopiMdt 
benki the trodttiona] approadi cf dlgR ; 
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TMU I : OOKMKAIl SKIMt- SAVmai Ato iNVVIMimi 

(Amaant in Ri Crom) 






First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

1966-67 1969-70 
to to 

1968-69 1973-74 

1974- 75 
to 

1975- 76 

-0) Inveetmeut 
sesreex of Ponds ; 

Q) itviag 

W taanlrflf 

A) Other financial inrtitutlont 
(S) Oovenoient 
@ Households 
to Rest ofthe world 
(1) Others 

404 

178 

63 

40 

29 

275 

8 

1 

1374 

396 

363 

82 

99 

281 

61 

-38 

2663 

634 

813 

334 

115 

253 

62 

1432 4041 

231 1205 

895’) 

226 

na 

-“4i 

4009 

1033 

na 

Soortt ; 

(l)V V Divatia and T R Venkatichalam, “Flow-of-Funds Accounts", 



Rtstne Bank Staff Oteashaal Papers, December 1976. 



(2) V V DtvMtUt **Simctuie of Inter-Sectoral Plow of Pundv in tbe Indian 



Scoaomy— 1961-62 to 1975-76**. Paper pc«*ented at tbe Seminai of 



tadlin AssocUtlon for Reteaich 

on National Income and 

Wealth. 



January 1979. 







. Jtsu 2 

: CoarosmTS Sscroa - TaxNoi m Invbtmbnt and 

BcaaowiNOs 

Year 



Oioss 

Gross 

Oiou 

Qrois 

Debt- 

Short- 

Total 




Fixed 

Phed 

Fbed 

Fixed 

Equity 

term 

Borrow- 




Assets 

AsMts 

Assets 

Assets 

Ratio 

Bonow- 

ings to 




(Rapees Fontia- 

Fbnns- 

Forma- 

(fer 

ings to 

Equity 




Ctoies) tionet 

tlonat 

Uon 

Osnt) 

Eouity 

(Per 





Curiant Cunent Reduced 


(Pei 

L:ent) 





Prices* 

ftioes 

to 


Cent) 






(Rupees (Per 

1960-61 








Cioiei) 

(eni) 

Prices 










(Per ■ 










Cent) 




IMimi 



1112,71 

— 

— 


18.4 

41.5 

S9.9 

IMt-dS 



2000.il 

187,40 

10.3 

9.9 

17.6 

43.0 

60.6 

1M343 



2191,48 

191.37 

9.6 

8.9 

J7.2 

46.2 

63.4 

1961-64 



2424,58 

233,10 

10.6 

9.6 

18.3 

47.6 

65.9 

1964-65 



2647,67 

233.09 

9.2 

8.5 

18.7 

51.3 

70.0 

1965-66 



2886^48 

230,60 

8.7 

7.5 

19.7 

56.1 

75.8 

196166 



J14J,10 

— 

— 

— 

27.2 

50.8 

78.0 

19^ 



3574,28 

331,44 

10.5 

9.0 

33.3 

56.5 

89.8 

196168 



3896,86 

322.88 

9.3 

7.7 

34.5 

60.9 

95.4 

1968-69 



4189,97 

294,39 

7.8 

6.3 

35.3 

60.9 

96.2 

1969-70 



4497,35 

305.80 

7.5 

5.9 

33.8 

60.8 

94.6 

1970-71 



4803,87 

304,26 

6.9 

3.1 

31.5 

62.9 

94.4 

1970-71 



5099,43 

— 

— 

— 

43.0 

55.7 

98.7 

197i-72 



5483,24 

376.21 

7.4 

5.8 

42.0 

54.8 

96.8 

I97J-73 



J979J2 

467.74 

8.S 

6.4 

41.7 

49.8 

91.5 

1973-74 



6524,95 

523.40 

8.8 

6.1 

41.1 

49.9 

91.0 

1974-75 



7274,79 

690,94 

iO.7 

3.9 

38.7 

M.9 

90.6 

1975-76 



8tM3,72 

747,23 

10.4 

3.6 

40.8 

56.3 

97.1 


** A4juited for ravaluatioii. 


ti ngui i hh ig betwetn equity tnd loon 
cvital for taut puqweei Wpeun to be 
ancb le« aetninginL Since tbe tndi- 
ttoael tUitInction between locn end 
equity capital which is beeed aeien- 
taaUy on the concept of a p riv ate pco* 
nntcr who la the mein otliit behind 
the pndeot and alao rapptiea rite oltt- 
mnte nalc cnpital ii no longer very 
naish lelmant to owient litaiatkn, tt 
fe n apee niy to do away widi the piac- 
ttwof treating equity and loan oaptml 
dl ter en t ly fer the tax patpoaci. 

Aare are caatainly nmch men 
wel^bty oonaidetationa ior diacootinu- 
log the pteaent paactice of dnkwiag a' 


■harp diitinctkra between loan and 
equity capital and treating Intereat 
coat ai an ahachKely inatlfld>Ie and 
deductible item of buaineaB axpeoditnie 
for tax puipoaea. Tbe cArrant cvltal 
cost* are veay low encooraging thereby 
either waateful uae or mliuxe of capi¬ 
tal Ota acoauat of the tax advantagea 
the current ratea of inteieet do not 
reflect the true coat of funda for buei- 
ncai ventures. For Instance, it a .corpo¬ 
rate tax rata of Sfi per cent the 
effective ooet of n nomiaal Interest 
rate </ 11 per cent chargad by the 
finandel Institutiou on their long 
teno loans WttiM oat to bordy <7S 


per cent and a 16 per cent Intarait 
rate oa woridng o^tital diaiged By tha 
banka mqaas aSectively an inteiait 
rate of 6A per cent. The tiomina] 
Inteieat rates, therefote, highly exag¬ 
gerate the retd coat of ftinda to bnal- 
ness ventmea. 

Lower effective inteieat rate* lead to 
wastage of capital. Since effective 
interest costs are lows' then ]j a 
tendency to use oqrltal more libeially 
and prefer c^tal intemive tedohiaes 
as against labour intenaive ones triiich 
may be otherwise adopted if Capital 
costs ttfre kept higlier. 

Since borrowed funds are cheaper 
there is a tendency to rely more on 
the funds of financial institutions (iu- 
cltxllng comsuerclal banks]. The flnan- ^ 
cial institutions have adopted a liberal 
policy regarding tninimiun promoter's 
contribution. Despite this, there ate 
tlematids fur further brining down 
minimum promoter’s contribution usu¬ 
ally insisted upon by the financial 
institutions. If borrowed funds are 
mode costlier, by not allowing interest 
payments as deductible item along 
with nther manufacturing coata, there 
will l>e a tendency to rely less on bor¬ 
rowed funds, thereby enabling the 
financial institutions to support a larger 
size of investment activity with the 
resources at their disposal. 

If borrowed funds are made coatUei 
there will be incentive for phni^ng 
back larger amount of profits rathier 
than dissipating them through fal^r 
levels of dividends. It is abo Hhely 
that the capital market -will get a 
stimulus and more equity Inveatmenis 
may flow into buslnesi if equity is 
treated on par with borrowed funds 
' for tax purposes. Companies with good 
standing in the market would prefer 
to raise more equity once the effedUve- 
cost-attrarxion of loon capital is mini¬ 
mised. 

The removal of tax advantage on 
borrowed funds would also go a long 
way in achieving seme of the other 
so<^ obfecdvoi. The preieot tax 
structure is designed in such a way 
that tightly held campanici are ttzed 
at a higher rote than mote widely held 
companies. Under the present amn^ 
ments where inteieat payments ore 
treated as an eligible cost item, the 
effecti've costs of bonoiwed funds ere 
much lower foe closely held caavanlea 
as compared to widely held oompardea 
Actually if tbe policy is to encontage 
wider distiflnstioo of control of oom- 
poniea by differing the share bolding, 

It would not be proper to m a int s ln s 
policy that effectively fceepi the coat 
of bonowed fuoda ktwer for dSsriy 


(M Ptr Ctnt) 
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i Tau 3 ; OoMPoMNii Of Omm Prort 


Year 

lAietest as 
Bar Chat 
Of Otom 
RroAti 

Tax 

BrorisJoaa 
aa Per Cent 
of Oroef 
Ptoflu 

Profit Interest as 

after Per Chut 

Tax as of Total 

Ihr Oent BorrowhtflS 
of Qrosi 

Aofits 

Gross 
Profit 
as Pet Oent 
of Total 
Ca^tal 
Empfoicd 

M» of eoffumirs—7155 





196641 

14.37 

32.96 

52.47 

5.10 

10.02 

1961-62 

13.78 

36.81 

47.41 

3.49 

9.97 

1962-63 

16.20 

43.84 

39.96 

3.38 

10.10 

196944 

16.93 . 

42.38 

40.69 

5.99 

10.65 

1964-63 

19.60 

40.62 

39.78 

6.36 

10.47 

196546 

23.57 

38.97 

37.46 

7.19 

10.06 

Vo of eempaekt—ISOl 





1965-66 

23.38 

38.29 

38.32 

6.97 

10.07 

196647 

26.97 

34.92 

38.11 

7.19 

9.77 

1967-68 

33.93 

32.64 

33.42 

7.72 

8.64 

1968-69 

33.48 

31.93 

32.58 

7.93 

8.48 

1969-70 

30.37 

30.40 

39.24 

7.77 

9.36 

1970-71 

29.69 

32.27 

38.04 

8.33 

10.33 

No of enmpBoiM 7650 






29.00 

29.66 

41.35 

8.23 

10.80 

1971-72 

30.88 

31.30 

37.83 

9.10 

10.93 

1972-73 

30.71 

32.42 

36.87 

9.48 

10.90 

1973-74 

27.39 

34.77 

37.83 

9.24 

11.47 

1974-75 

27.13 

33.26 

37.48 

10.93 

13.18 

197^76 

37.48 

36.90 

25.61 

12.33 

11.55 

Tabu 4 ; Capital PoaMAnoN 

IN PaivATB Ooavosuin Sacraa and 

ASBUR'ANCa 


umavtimi BY l^uf-FtNAMcma iNRnvnoNs 






(Apeee 6i Crorea) 

Year 

RBTs Medium and Lam Public 

Capital Raised Disbunement 

(April-Mandi) 

Ltd Compenieia 

Iv Private of 

Aeristaoce 




Corportte by Ibrn-HnaiM 


Oroaa FUed 

laternalSouroet Sedor 

Institiitiasi 


Asset Pbnnation 

of Funds 




1964-65 

233.1 

192.6 

104.5 


90.5 

1963-60 

230.6 

192.4 

116.1 


110.3 

196647 

331.4 

261.9 

97.3 


140.8 

1967-68 

322.9 

224.5 

83.7 


136.1 

1968-69 

294.6 

232.8 

102.7 


111.6 

1969-70 

303.8 

327.2 

96.0 


135.3 

1970-71 

304.3 

403.3 

96.2 


153.4 

1971-72 

376.2 

493.2 

88.9 


173.6 

1972-73 

467.7 

531.6 

148.5 


203.2 

197>74 

523.4 

648.0 

107.5 


279.2 

1974-73 

690.9 

896.89 

124.6 


374.8 

1975-76 

747.2 

351.8 

91.1 


409.3 

1976-77 

NA 

NA 

30.2* 


512.1 

1977-78 

NA 

NA 

NA 


599.7 


'Partial data. 


held oomiMtnlei. Once Intefeit pay- 
menu an not allowed as an eligible 
unt itan, to that aztent the advantage 
enjoyed by the doaely held coiniiaiiles 
will dliappear. 

WUb this geneiel background let ua 
have a birds eyevlew of developments 
that have taken place In the coiporate 
•eetur In rolotlai to its means of fin¬ 
ancing. Mnob of the analysis will be 
hosed on Resarva Bonk studies os fiow 
of fiioda aa alao the regular studies on 
Bnancea of medhsm and large public 
Ihnited oompasiat. To ontldipate tha 


discussioa it may be pointed out that 
the reliance of the corporate sector on 
borrowed foods has oonsiatently in¬ 
creased almost since the Fiiat Flan 
period and its recourse to intanully 
gonerated funds is getting reduced 
increasingly. Shniiarly, it-is alio noticed 
that even os regtuxls ezternel sources 
of funds the reliance is ilmoet entirely 
on ddbt capita] rather then equity 
capital. Even the wdl estahliahed 
companiea which could have attracted 
equity flows have deliberetely choaen 
to ndy on debt capital on account of 
it! obvious cost advantagas. 


SaVINCH ANU iNVK^nSKHT OF PBtVATB 
ConFuaeis SacTOB 

The annual average level of invest- 
ment in the corporate sector whidi 
was noterl to Ire around Ba HI crorea 
during the First Plan period, incieaaad 
sharply to Ba 275 crorea during the 
Second Flan period. During the Third 
Finn period the annual average of in¬ 
vestment at Rs S07.8 crorea was about 
twice that during the Second Plan. 
During the neat three annual plan 
periods, namely, 1966-67 to 1968-69, 
the annual average of private coipO' 
rate investment dediued to Ba 4T7 
crores indicating unfavourable influ¬ 
ences of Industrisl receisinn faced fay 
the country during that period. During 
the Fourth Flan i>eriod annual average 
of coiporate investment improved finr- 
tber to Rs 802 crorae. During the first 
two years of the PUth Flan, ie, 1974- 
75 and 1975-76, private ooiportfie 
sector's investment spurted to an aver¬ 
age of Rs 2,004 csoics. Alongwith die 
growth in investments of the cropo- 
rate sector, one can also notice the 
dearly disoernfiile trend of dedlning 
propottioD of aelf-fiaandag of invest¬ 
ment by the corporate sector CThhie 1), 
During the filrdt Flan period neerly 
44 per cent of the InvcsUMe funds 
were self^hianoed whereas during the 
annual plan iwiiod <1966-67 to 1968- 
60) this peopottion declined dinrpty to 
16 per cent. During Fourtir Flan 
period though the dqiendeoce on saK- 
generated reaniroes increased to fifitS 
per cent of total investmeirCs tUa t|>- 
pearrd to be a short-lived ^iiee as 
during the ncig two ycata of 1974-75 
and 1975-76 the ratio declined to 25.7 
per cent. 

While these hove been die owetaU 
trends, it would be iutereeting to look 
more carefully into the sources of 
funds available to the ootponte aactor 
for the purposes of irtvestment; the 
Factors underlying the trends in the 
fundi available as well as the uses 
to which these fonds have been put 
by the corporate sector. A more detail¬ 
ed analysis of these aspects of the 
private corporate sector would have to 
necessarily rely on the compeoy finance 
data of the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Oompany Finance Stndiet re¬ 
lating to large and medium piddle 
limited congienjes published by RBI 
periodically serve as a very useful 
source of irdorroBtiOo for trends in 
c^tal fomietlon fai the private coipo- 
nitr secSor. Since die comfaniea hi- 
duded in these studies oovor bidk of 
the private ooiporete sector the treads 
noted in respect of these oomperiM. 
could be taken to bold good 
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TiW 5: SAvnecn of Hoomiioio Sactmi 

gU la Ctom: 

196l-<2 1901-62 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974^75 1975-7 

to 

1965-4C 


(1) CurreOQr 

g) NetdepoeiU 

ni Inveelibenlt in ihuei and defaentuiM 
M Net eteion on fcneral fovemxnt (- 
tn UftimuranceniiKli 
m nofMeni Fund 
(7) Ptayilcal MWti 

Total 


94 

1900 

345 

381 

103 

833 

265 

572 

112 

313 

95 

63 

)12 

(-)73 

(-)IO 

(-)240 

65 

409 

1*9 

216 

127 

<71 

487 

338 

294 

2576 

2232 

2457 

783 

6093 

3603 

4007 


616 

817 

29 

276 

723 

1223 

U28 

1593 

26 

41 

123 

133 

(-)194 

440 

(-)28 

420 

262 

327 

322 

341 

634 

713 

872 

1107 

2311 

• 2043 

3351 

3252 

4378 

5604 

5897 

7122 


Stmn*: CSO; Natiooal Aocountt Statietiee, Pebruaiy 1976 and lanuary 197$. 


entire private corporate tector. The 
numher of companiei covered by tbcM 
Important itiidiea kai undergone 
change ainoe 1960-61, For the period 
1960^1 the cnverage wai for 1,3.33 
campaaira, for the period 1966-67 to 
1970-71 it wae Increaaed to 1,501 com- 
panlei and with effect from 1970-71 
the coverage war further Increaaed to 
1,650 oompeniee. Fortunately we have 
eome coimnon yeara namely,' 1965-60 
and 1970-71 for which data for the 
regwctive eamiHe comiiaeilei ai« avail¬ 
able which In a way help in providing 
a oomparahle ploture. 

Total gross fixed assets of the 
medium and large public limited 
companies increased from Rs 1812 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs 8044 croree in 
1975-76. Since the number of eomp- 
enica varies for the three five-year 
periods covered here, rates of growth 
In capital formation have been taken 
on a year-to-year basis. While col 3 
Table 2 indicates, the year-to-year 
growth rates in gross fixed assets, col 
4 indicates year-to-year growth rates 
in the fixed assets at 1960-61 prices. 
It Is interesting to note that the annual 
capital formation rate has fluctuated 
In the range of 10.6 per cent to 6 .9 
per cent during these 15 years. The 
annual average rate of grots fixed 
asset fonnatlon during 1961-62 to 
1965-66 was 9.7 per cent. During the 
aufasequent period 1966-67 to 1970-71 
the ennual average growth in fixed 
assets declined marginally to 8.4 per 
cent, but increased again slightly to 
9.2 per cent during the period 1971-72 
to 1975-76. If one coneiden the 
average annuel growth rate In grost 
fixed aaaetx at 1900-61 prices, the 
emerfinf picture is lUghtly diffisrent. 
While during the period 1961-62 to 
1965-66 die average anmial growth 
rate was 8.9 per cent it dedined eonal- 
darahlv to 6 $ ncr cent during 1966-67 


to 1970-71, and further to 6 per cent 
during 1971-72 to 1975-76. Thus in 
terms of 1960-61 prices the trend in 
gross capital fonnatlon has been 
somewhat disappointing during these 
IS years. Even If one conilders the 
annual growth rates for each of the IS 
years, a cuual look at the date will 
indicate that gross cigiital fonnatlon 
rate at 1960-61 prices has been show¬ 
ing a continuous decline right upto 
1975-76. 

This trend needs to be viewed in 
the context of another significant in¬ 
dicator about theoe medium end large 
public limited companies, namely, the 
continuellx Incraasing debt-e 4 Uity 
ratio. The percentage of debt; equity 
of the medium end large puUlc limited 
companies Increaaed from 17.6 in 
1961-62 to 40.8 In 1975-76. Almoat 
a similar trend is visible iu respect of 
ahort-tenn as well as total borrowings 
in relation to equity funds. Th^ ratio 
of short term bonowtogs to equity 
increased consistently fram 41J per 
cent in 1960-61 fo 62.9 per cent 
in 1970-71. Thereafter it declined 
during the next three yean to increase 
again appreciably to 56J per cent in 
1975-76. The ratio of total borrowings 
rose from about 60 per cent in 1960-61 
to 97.1, per cent In 1975-76. Altbougb 
s pert of the inersase la the borrow¬ 
ing and debt-equity ratios may be 
explained in termi of inclusion of new 
compenlee, a dearly rising trend in 
these ratios over time it prominently 


how gioii profits* weio shind by ti 
three major claimants, namely, lende 
of long-term and shortrienn loans, t 
goveminent thiouidi taxes on cotpoia 
incomes end lartly the shezoboldera 
whom the profits after tax (PAT) final 
belong. 

Fbr the purpose of c onven ien t 
■haring profits is abown in tenne 
percentages to total gran pmflb 
Table 4. During 196041 Intend pe 
meats accounted for 144 per cent 
the total gross profits wlfh tax pro 
■ions aooounting for 33-8 par cent a: 
FAT socounting lor 51S per cant. : 
1971-72 the riiore of inteted Pmnoei 
accounted for nearly 31 per cent 
grots profits and tlutt of taaatfcne I 
another 32.8 per ceot As a leei 
shara of profits after tax deoHned 
■bout one-fourth from 51.2 per oent 
1960-61 to oboot 38 per cent In lOi 
72. It Is si 9 >iflcant to note that abi 
of tax provisions os paroeotoge cf gn 
profits has more or less ramoln 
around the same ierol tfaoafdi <but 
teriied by fiuduaUona on both fi< 
during the last 15-16 yean. Tht ml 
reason for the declining share of pfoi 
'after tax in gross profits is due to 
sharp increase in the share of Inten 
coats in total groat pcofiti. Pert of t 
Increased share of interest in to 
groea profits la co account of the real 
to larger bonowfii 0 mode by ooti 
rate sector. The OCber Imgtortant p 
of the eiidsnation for Inneiaii 
Interest cost could be the moee rii 
doubling of the average interaat n 


noticeaUe. 


on tile borrowings. 


OotsPONBiTB or Caosa Rroina 

Having ootod growing leUasce on 
debt financing by tiie private ooiporatc 
sector H would ba wortbsvbile to ana- 
lyro tlia kapact of high gaaihv on 
ooiporate profitability ratas. Ptitlesf 
• -ly <r would be tatOMrifog to fatow 


Despite the upweid shift In Inter 
rates the private ooiporate teotor p 
{erred to borrow reiatlvdy larger vohi 




~ " . 

TMU $: iMm. a» Taxmiom or OntroBAH Sacnm 

fitAt miUqt oonpaalM btlOHtat tothr SH lampla of 1C50 idecMd bmUiiid «ad 
laqr pmfc Unttod compsiiu) 


Year 

( 1 ) 

Nnaber of 
CrimpuiN 

d) 

Interest oi 
nr Chat of 
Otoss 
Fnfiu 
(3) 

Tax as 

liarOsnCof 

Orou 

ftoOtf 

(4) 

Tax as 

fbrOEnC of 
Froet 
btforeTag 
(3) 

Calumnt4) 
BS Bar Gent 
of Cofoma 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

1970-71 

1273 

23.8 

29.9 

39.2 

76.3 

1971-72 

12S3 

25.5 

31.4 

42.2 

74.4 

1972-7J 

1272 

23.0 

32.6 

43.5 

74.9 

1973-74 

1301 

22.31 

35.0 

45.1 

77.6 

1974-75 

1330 

22.1 

36.2 

46.5 

77.8 

1975-76 

1106 

25.7 

36.4 

49.0 

74.3 


of funds on acoount of the fact that of finaDds] institutions in ca^tal for* 
effective cost of borrowed funds was matlon of the private lector has 
less **■«" that of equity funds. In view, become significant only during the 
of the favoured tax treatment of into- 1970 b. During 1064-65 gross fixed anat 

rest costa the effective imgiecl of 19 - fonnatkm by medium and Urge pidfiic 

ward shift in interest rates has been limited oonifnniet amounted to Rs 233 

much leas than that indfcsated by the crores but the finance made available by 

increase in intereat tatas. The aareraga term lending Institution was Bs 60.S 

coiporste tax level of proAt-moking com- ciorea. The same situaticii could be 
panies is around 60 per cent. At this noted in revect of other years. Thete- 
tax rate an Incieaae in Intecest tate (ote, at far at the me^um and Urge 
from 6 to 12 per cent may mean in pigptlc limited compainea are ooDCemed 
effective increaae of intereat cost from their grots fixed capitqi fmanatlon was 
2.4 per cent to 4.8 per cent. With financed largely from out of their 
gross profits 00 cvftal employed re- internally generated funds in the fbnns 
tiialning around 10-11 per cent and of retainad earnings and depredation 
profits after tax remaining around 8-10 allowances. The amount of capital 
per cent on net work an effective raised on the market was also larger 
intetest cost of less than 8 pet cent en- then the total disbursement of all the 
couraged companies to incresae their term lending institution until 1965-64. 
reliance on borrowed funds. Given tba During the subsequent period the 
tax system and the Interest tate strnc- capital mailcet turned out to be a re- 
turc, corporate sector would always laUvely less important aource of 
prefer to have more of borrowed funds Investilde resources to the private 
rather than equity as servicing of sector units. 

equity is relarively mure costly. For Grou fixed capital frasnation in- 
example, for any company to ensure a creased by about 150 per cent from 
rate of return of 10 per cent to Ka Bs 306 crores in 1909-70 to Hs 747 
shareholderB its eaniiags rata diould crores by 1875-76. During this period 
he 28.6- per cent given the oorpoiete diabmements of assistance by the term 
tax level at sdiout 60 per cent. So ioog lendkig InsUtutiunt to private sector 
as interest rates continue to temain undertakings increased ibaiply from 
lielow this level, as they hove always Bs 135 crores to Bs 400 crores at by 
been all along, corporate sectofi pie- about 202 per cent indicating growing 
. ference would contiODe to remain in relianee on d^ financing., 

I favour of borrowed funds. The limiutiom srf the above analysis 

Is that private sector is taken to be re- 
iMsintmowAi. SoimciB or Foims presented by the HBI smigile of medium 
Fon iNvanKiHT companies and its capital 

During the two rissswAsf the formation is discussesl svith total dis- 
teran-ieiKling institutions, nanely, IDBI, bunements of all term lending Institu- 
IFCI, lOCI, UCk SFCt and SIDCs dona to the corporate la well u non- 
hav» become tnafor aonreea of long- coqpoiate sector. But as noted above 
tenn investment funds for the cceponte bulk of the laidings term lending 
Mctor# Afttr ths sstabliihinezit of institutloti tre to oompantet, most 

IDBI didmnement of total aniitaoco of whltdt are not covered in the BBI 
hy oil the tenn Icodlng insdtnttooi to sample of medium end large pnhhc 
t^ private sector undertddags Incresued limited companies, and to foe aon- 
eharpiy from Rs 90 crores In 1964-65 corporate sector. If only tbese assisted 
<0 Ss ffOO croies in 1977-^ It Is how- untti are csken into accourrt It lis.r been 
imeiwniig to note thet the ndt noted tbrir debt equity rettos ate 
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invariably more than 1 : 1 . On an 
avenge the financial insdtutfoas have 
contributed 2/3rd of the total pnfeot 
cost as loans to the projects assisted 
by them during 1976-77. Further, foe 
financing by the promoters of the pro¬ 
tects (including the internal accruals oi 
promoting companies) accounted for 
only aliout 25 per cent of the total in- 
veetible funds available for the pio- 
lects assisted during 1976-77. In foct 
the total contrilmtinn of the flii«~9«l 
institutions would Ire much higher If 
one takes into account the additional 
assistance l>y tlie financiul institutions 
as a result of the fiiuncing of project 
cost ovei^ruiu by them. During recent 
years bulk of the underwriting commit¬ 
ments had to be honoured by the insti¬ 
tutions. 'Thus in totality the total loan 
plus equity assistance granted by the 
institutions financed nearly 3/4^ of 
the irroject cost of the projects assis¬ 
ted by them. Thus, in this margllial 
sense, for all the new projects assisted 
by the iiutitutions which have yet to 
enter into the RM sample, the contrl- 
Imtion of the financial institutions to 
the growth of the corporate sector is 
substantially high. 

INVKSIUENT VnEFnasKcn or 
Housoiou) Snerron 

lu India savings of the household 
sector account for about 70 per cent of 
total domestic savings. The savings 
of the corporate sector ate relatively 
insignificant as they axe estimated tn 
be around 2-5 per cent of the total 
domestic savings. The cver-nsing debt- 
equity ratio of existing OBTipanies and 
very high gearing of new units 
assisted by the term lending institu¬ 
tions indicate that the household sector, 
which is the iiiajnr rource of equity 
funds, is nut shoiving keennea to 
provide equity funds on the icale 
required. 

A close look at the saving pattern 
of the household sector since 1961-62 
Indicates that its preference has shifted 
away from inveatmeut in corporate 
shares and debentures. After tite Indo¬ 
china border conflict in 1962 stock 
markets received a major Uow and 
during the next few years share markM 
were very mudi subdued. It was 
during this period that government (dt 
the need for giving a majar boost to 
investment diinate by estafaUshing 
IDBI and UTI, the first meant for 
supplying large amount of debt capita] 
and other for channelling private bt- 
veatments into corporate securities. It 
nnuld be interesting to take ttib 
period «4r, 1961-62 to 1965-68 as Ofig ' 
reference point to nnaiyse tR.,, 
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houHfaold MCtor'a iiwMtiMiit bduviour. 
Mrios i9Sl-ee to 1966-66 abont SA 
per cent of the houaefaold sactot'a 
aavioga were inveited in ooiponte 
aecuriticf. But by 1972-73 the propor¬ 
tion of the aavinga of the buuaehold 
aectur invested in corporate secuiiUea 
decliiied sharply to 0,6 per cent though 
again these increased to about 2 per 
cent in 1075-76. But this recent 
revival of interest in coqrorate aecuri- 
ties needs to lie viewed in the context 
ol a large numlier of KERA comiiany 
Jasuea which are very much fanciwl 
among investuix as could be noted 
from heavy over-suliscriptitins. 

llonsehold sectors interest in issues 
of Indian companies continues to lie 
quite poor. Generally whatever 
amntint that the Indiun domestic cor¬ 
porate sector has la-en aide to collect 
through new or further issues has licen 
largciy due to honouring of under¬ 
writing olillgiition ity the Boancial 
instttutions. 'tlie diabureenwnt of funds 
by the term lending institutions either 
throng their direct auhocripitions or 
honouring of underwriting obligations 
increased almost continiHMuly fnirq 
Bs 23 emrea in 1065-66 to Bs 42 crorts 
in 1975-76. 

It is noted tliat with growth and 
diveniOcatfon of economic structure, 
the household sector's preference tends 
to lx: increasingly in favour of risk or 
eiiulty investments in the private corpo¬ 
rate sector. If it is arguetl that over¬ 
all ciiange in economic structure has 
Iwcn luo meagre to Isring alxint such a 
shift in asset preference of the house¬ 
hold sector it would not he unreason¬ 
able to expect that this asset preference 
pattern for investments in corporate 
aecurities could have continued to 
remain more or less the same us it svos 
in 1901-02. If this oiiild have really 
happened avallidillity of household 
sector's investiiile resources to the cor¬ 
porate .sector cniild as well have been 
alioot Rs 1,000 cmres in 1975-76 during 
which year household sector's total 
estimated savings are placed at 
Rs 7,122 crates. But, ootually during 
this yem the estimated investment of 
the household sector in coiporate 
securities svos <Mtly Rs 133 crores or 
almost Ha 900 cmres less than it 
should have been if the pre fe rence 
pattern of the household sector had 
not changed. This pheimmenoo should 
be fuxtaposed with the earlier noted 
trends svhereby ftianciol institutions 
have been called upon to shoulder 
greater biirdtm of financing investmen ts 
of the private oorporate sector. As 
noted already there bat been a oMssIve 
- aMtWanre bv all the 


tenn Jending tnrttntfaaa during the 
last 15 yaait vtdgh their dlabuisemenU 
to the private sector amounUng to 
Hs 410 crorei in 1075-7& But it may 
be noted that this tsriatsnce of Ra 410 
crores is much amallet than that of 
Rs 1,000 crores of investlble resources 
which the household sector oould bava 
■mule svailidile to tbe private corporate 
sector pruvided its amet prefaieaot had 
remained the same as It was in 1961-62 
and the overall return factors oa such 
investments had remained favourable 
enough. It should be noted that one 
wuukl almost come to the same con¬ 
clusion while cossptrii^ annual dis- 
bursements iif assistance by tbe term 
lending institutions to tbe private 
corporate sectxir with the projected 
Hows of funds from the household 
.sector to thu ooipertte sector on the 
orsumptiini that the investment pre¬ 
ference pattern of household sector had 
remained more or leas the same as was 
noted during the tstiie five-year period 
1961-62 to 1965-66, the major port oi 
which was oharacteriied by a subdued 
stock market. To sum up, althongh 
tbe supply of funds from the term 
lending instltutiona has increased oon- 
siderably during tbe. recent past Buy 
have not been able to fill the resource 
gap arising out of the household 
sector's shift in investment prefereaoe 
to other forms of assets. 

FaL-IUHS UNOiOa.YI!«C IIOVSKUOUI 

SBcnm's A.vsbt PREranENCE 

An important exffianation for a shift 
in osset-x preferenoe of the household 
sector could be found in the relative 
decline in rate of return on investmeDts 
in corporate securities vmi-vis the 
interest rate on bank deposits, com¬ 
pany deposits and postal savings 
sdiemes. Since term deposits directly 
cunipete with investments in securities 
the household sector increasingly 
turned towards tesm deposits in. view 
of highly attroorive relative rates of 
returns from them. Pri^xirtion of house¬ 
hold sector's savings in deposits increas¬ 
ed sharply frosn 6.4 per cent during 
1901-66 to 19.8 per cettt during 1971-76. 
If Investments in deposAs and indus¬ 
trial securities are clubbed together it 
is signifioont to note that honsehoid 
sector Invested as much as 21A per 
cent of its total savings In such finan¬ 
cial assets during 1971-76 ss agsinst 
14.9 per cent during 1961-66. ‘nmi 
with overall eoonomJe development 
and atrartural economic granges 
household seotor hat certridy revealed 
growing preference for investment in 
fiMOcial assets hot fiiese Inveetomts 
have goiM la Atvnnr of 


mibtt than corporate seenriUea. 

The average rate of return on ooc- 
poratc securitlet as Indicated by RBI 
data relating to gross yitlds on 
ordinary shares for all indurtries wars 
in the range of 4.7 per cent to 6Jf per 
cent during 1961-66 and 5.4 per cent to 
5.7 per cent during 1970-71 to 1976-77. 
While tbe yield rater on ordinary 
shares Femalned alnxist stagnant siaca 
1861-62 interest on bank deposits more 
than doubled during this period. Cosn- 
pany deposUt have opened up a re¬ 
latively more attractive new avenue for 
savings of the household sector as 
faitdily reputed companies ore offering 
deposit rates that ore about one-fbnrrii 
higher thart the maxhunm yidd 
availaMe on hank deposits. From the 
angle of tax treatment returns from 
equity investments gre treated on par 
with returns on honk deposits or 
postal savings schemes. In view of the 
relatively low rctnma and fire risky 
nature of investments equity invest- 
munts arc not prefened by an average 
investor who has long since opted in 
favour of bank deposits and some exttnt , 
postal savings. 

Maunc BoanowiHGS Coerumi 

The discussion so far hat bsoutfiit out 
clearly that the private oorporate 
sector has not been aide to attract 
investments from the household sector 
on a scale it oould do in tbe esrrly 
196Us and that the tmn lendittg inatl- 
tutions have attempted to fill the gap 
resulting from houaeboM sector’s shift 
in asset preferenoe away from the cor¬ 
porate socuritiei to more secure and 
high yielding deposits, major part of 
which went to commercial hanks. Tbe 
availability of inatitutional fundf on 
relatively coirceasioiud terms has en- 
couniged tbe private sector lo opt In- 
crcssingly in favour of a pattern of 
financing cbaractcriaed by ever growing 
dibt-equity ratio. Tbe new trrvest- 
ments fliianced by tbe institutioiu 
require greater amount of loan finane- 
ing as well is taking over a large pert 
of the equity that is not absotbed by 
the household sector. Hence the sum 
total of resources made available by 
the instHotioiia to new pn^eot inveat- 
luents have in effect meant fin anc in g 
large part of‘the project cost and in 
some coses even to the extent nf 
75 per cent of the total project coat. 

Such an artificial or iinbealtby pM- 
tero of Bnandag tuns the rid* of 
passible misuw of investlble resounoes 
like syphonlttg of fonds by unscntpulooi i 
promoters and their subsequent lade nf 
intemt Jn tbe auoccw of ptqjeols .In 
vksv of tbdr ralativaly maB financial 




rot (Dd .deeper invdvWB t of pro- 
loten In proieota eonld be auared 
ily if ptcntoUn m caOtd upon to 
v^ikr a lugir pcopottkm of the 
vcftment btndtn In the prafeon 
moted by tbem. Secondly, the 
-Mcnt policy of keeping intemt ntee 
t teem loent kmr may ptqpetuate the 
ndency of relying more end more on 
onowcd fundi rather than putting in 
med fundi. ,Such a policy would 
so enoonrtge idetively more liberal 
e of cnpitil end therefore, mote 
pital intensive technlijnes of produo^ 

OD. 

For correcting the diatortioni rcult- 
ig from the policy of keeping coata of 
orrowed funds lower than equity 
inds and for preventing wastages si 
ed as misuse of scarce c^tal it Is 
esitabie to do away with the current 
.X praviakm wheraby interest pey- 
lents ere allowed as any other normal 
>d iuitifiable coete of prodtacUon. 
Ujor objeotioa to any such tax r afor na 
nuld be that the current level of taxes 
a btasineai inocntes being Uida my 
nther subatantiat hike 19 in their 
wel would have adverse effect on the 
veralt investment climate in the 
auntiy. H ia true that if interest 
eyments are not excluded from tax- 
We incomes overall tax level on busi- 
ess inoomc would go up suhatamiany 
suiting in an anaredable decline In 
tea of retaara on equity cepital. 

The basic obfect of das suggested tax 
;fonn is aioC aimed gt redticing pott- 
ax rates of return in fbe cconotny. It 
< ptirnarily meant for achieving tbe 
uisic eoeio-ecoDOOtic obfectiyat of eco- 
lomiaiitg die rase of scarce cepital, 
tdurdng reliance on bcHiowed faands, 
iiacouragiiag increased plough-bsck of 
mads for Investments and rednciiig the 
elative laterest-eost advantage en)oyed 
■y tbe dosdy held companies. All 
heie obieetives ootdd be achieved by 
uitably reducing level of taxes on Inisi- 
aeis pioSts in auda a way that total 
exes collected by govcraament ere laot 
vdaaced, bait at the same time, inte- 
nst is not alloavcd as mb eilgiUe ex- 
aenditnTe item. 

Tax liability of 4 buslnesi entsoprlse 
s datermlnad ii4tb lefeience to Its net 
sxaUe inocmt which je cco^utsd after 
iu^uoting all eligible coat items in- 
abadfaq^ intaiat and oloo afteraailowing 
cr certain tax exempted categories of 
tncome. ' Some of dae impostont tax 
‘ncenliveS Ulm tax holiday for now 
mdertakingt. Invaatmesg ollomuice, 
ilsdn etiOB of expendltara for identlBo 
'*>eaab^ ^ eqiott morkat ’d«t‘dopmant 
etc, all nadta it pogribU to 


kaep effauttva levels of tbketfon <m in¬ 
comes below the nomfoal iatei. In 
,additIoa, business entecpdaaa ate also 
allowed to set off profits egt^nst losses 
that are carried forward. 

The RBTi oongnny Stiance data of 
the pnaBtmakliig conqianiea belonging 
to,the sample of 1,650 medium aid 
large companies indlmte that tax pio- 
Wikms SI per cant of ptoffta before tax 
wnete in the tangs of 42 per cent to 
48 per cent during ig70>71 ts 1975-76 
fMale Q. In respect of these profit 
mcUng ocagaanles Interest coats aa per 
cent of gRUf proAts were In iha range 
of 22 per oatt to 26 per cant dnilng 
1071-72 to 1075-76. If thtte Interest 
paymenta are also to be txaoted as pojt 
of the liaxnpe of whidi die e onp aul es 
ore eiqieated to pay tax than the 
effecdvc level of taxattoo would have 
to be brDta#it down to 31-36 per cent 
of “gnes profits' os against the current 
efi’acUva levd 42-48 per cent on 
profits befori CSX for keeping tsx 
burden unchanged. This gfanple exer- 
die Indicatea that tax ntca daould he 
farougfat down fay about 25 per cent 
from their level. But the conchaslon 
baaed an tUt rou^ exsacite is only 
broody Indioative of the extent by 
which effective level of taxation treeds 
to be brought down. The problem 
needs to be aivraaohed on die foltow- 
Ing lines for different types of compa¬ 
nies tbst are, at present, subject to 
vary-lng levds of taxation bused on 
whether it is dastified as widely held, 
closely held or a dghdy foreign con¬ 
trolled onp. 

Assume thst a company Is widely 
held end Is subject to a tax rale of fffji 
per cent tax rate induding snrefaarge. 
If such a oompauy sets aside 20 per 
cent of gross profits u inovisions for 
interest and pays taxes at an effective 
of 45 per cent on its profits before tax, 
then its actual taxabie Income under 
the current system of taxedoo is only 
57Ji per cent of its grots proOts. 
Assuming that interest la not allowed 
os t deduotiUe expenditure die taxable 
looome of the company would now 
emotmt to 70.7 per rent ef the gross 
profits since it would atHl be en- 
tfdsd for tbe tax exempdon, os before, 
in respect of 23.6 iier caht of Its gross 
profits. If die effective tax burden m 
this ocxnp a ny is to reintdii undiinged 
after die taxible income bask is shifted 
from the taaeMe portiap of profits 
before tex plua Interest provident, die 
coipcral e inoenw tea on this company 
should be brought down from tlw 
current 57JS per cent to about 47 per 
cent 

Ute daekrtd level of. Xuadoa for 


keeping tote] tax oiffleotlons »- 

nisbed after shifting to tbe new tax 
base would vary depending on the 
choice of the base year. Jf 1975-76 ytar 
is chosen as the base year tto. profit 
making enmpanits among the 1,680 paid 
corporate taxes at an effective rate of 
about 49 per cent Assuming thst all 
the cnrnpaniex paid corporate taxes at 
an average rate of 60 jier cent, tax 
collections would not decline if the tax 
rate on the redefined taxable Income 
amounts to about 43.3 per cent. In this 
exangile tbe new level of taxation at 
43.3 per cent is aomewhst lower than 
in the earlier example prlmaiily because 
in tbe second example Intetest peymcnts 
SIC noted hi^r at 26.7 per cent of 
gross profits as against 20 pet cent 
assumed in the previous bypothetlca] 
example. Though the company finance 
data for years subsequent to 1975-78 
are not svalldile it would be a safe 
guesstimate than tax rates need to be 
brought down by about 20-22 per cent 
when the taxable income is redefined 
to include interest payments. 

When such a tax lefoiro is brouf^t 
about the oompaines that rely nladvaly 
leas on borrowed funds would be 
subjected, to a lower lax nde as cma- 
parrd with those that botrow heavily 
from banks, term lending inatituthm 
shd foe pulilic. There would, therefore, 
he nrfficient incentive either to plough 
beck larger part of t^ eamhigi and/or 
raise external funds to the form of 
equity. At present even very UgMy 
profitable oanpanles i^ioie sfaaree ere 
quoted at a premium of 200-500 per 
cent Prefer borrowed fundi to nisiaig 
equity slncr effective cost of borrowed 
funds li very low. One of the meat 
desirable effecti of the tax policy 
change would be that companies with 
relatively bigher crealit-ftaiidiiig would 
use this advantage to secure more of 
equity funds oaice the currem ttz 
advantage of borrowed fundi die- 
appean. To some extent diis may also 
lead to dilution of boldingL 

The extent to nhiih the caairent tax 
system has blunted tbe efiaracy of 
interest tool is not sufficiently appie- 
ciiited. Company managements quite 
often quote the lower effective costs of 
both Intemt and wages while being 
either Ifiiera] In the use of boiTowcd 
funds or passing on sdilitioiisl wage 
benefits to higher executives. Inven¬ 
tory management is not being taken 
suffidently seriously by users of bank 
funds since even the IS per cent sate 
on abort torn borrowings in effect 
meiai 6 per cent borne by die company 
and 9 per cent by tbe government at 
a lesidt of reduction In taxable incamft 




. « 


to tht exteat of intcmt pa y ote au . 
The ciedit poUcy of the Rn quite 
often doet not achieve the deaiied ob- 
jectiva of curtailing Hbeial ine ot bonk 
creqit ox even a 2 per cent hike in 
lending rate in reality talaea the 
borratving coetx only by altout 0.8 per 
cent. Removal of thla tax advantage 
would nifflciently bite Into corporate 
profitability. For making credit policy 
nMte eSe^vt the blimted edge of the 
Intneit rate inatroment needa to be 
ihatpened. 
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In the flrat few yearn of tbeir life 
new undertakingt hove to bear high 
intereat coats. But during this gesta- 
tltm period new undertaldnga en)oy, a 
number of tax advantagea in the form 
of tax holiday at 7Ji per cent of capiul 
emidayed in the firit five years special 
tax holiday for badrward area location 
and liberal depreciation pravltiont etc. 
All tbeae tax incentives are ao sizeable 
that inchiaion of intereat in taufale 
profits is unlikely to enhance tax 
|]urden of now undertaklogi during the 
gestation period. Any likely mfrvoat- 
■ble impact of the suggested tax policy 
changes could be token care of by 
giving freedom to new undertakings for 
choosing the years in which they would 
prefer to avail of conferred tax concear 
slons. Through approprlata tax plan¬ 
ning new undertakings would be aide 
to avnid additional tax burden during 
the first 5-7 years. 

The problem of kiw profit moldng 
and sick units however needa to be 
looked Into a little more carefully. If 
a unit Inciira negative grois iiroflts 
there would be no tax burden at all. 
A unit making a lower rote of groes 
profit may face the prospect of paying 
a tax though it makes a loss after pay¬ 
ment of interest. Such a situation -Is 
likely to arise especially when grots 
profits are small in reiolion to interest 
payments. For example, assume that 
a unit makes a gross profit of MO and 
pays an interest of 100. If this unit 
has to pay taxes at a rate of 44 per 
cent on gross profits then Interest plus 
tax pa>'roents would be 144 or 44 more 
than actual grots profits earned by It. 
Under present tax svstem the unit 
would not have been asked to pay any 
tax. It may he noted that tax btirdan 
would he higher aa a remit of the 
suggested refoim for all companies U 
fiidr interest costa exceed 2tb22 per 
cent of their gross profita. For 
of those companies that enjoy ,ab<M 
gveifage profitsbiUty ,rates and dap at 
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Lg fi Mirilr if liMfliit ' AWM- 
Mi} aot. fc» 'M Mm 

idtHir n^Wt. ’ Tha U||i fRdh maUag 
nnpaat«i aaad to fca Infacod to 
ranaOilo li»alr agjutty' Iwm oad 
iloiM Mm opltal for M naa of oUiar 
edr bonaatn, 

nia leal pioblam la ooa of low 
rofit m a Un g oompaalaa. Staoa la aaqr 
iw OUT obtactlva la not t6 wihanoa 
la bardch of waakar cOBgpaaiaa tadi 
jogiaiilai ooold ba ^van da. cMoa 
) opt fw tha niitiiig tftitm et tan* 
DB for a pedod at 5-10 yakxi dapand- 
lg oo tile matlti of aadi aa a tianti- 
mal anaaga m ant datlag wUeh thar 
wuld ha aikad to btliig abont atcaa- 
uy raatruct uriag of capital lo afc** 
ley ara in a poafUon to ac^att for tha 
ew lyatam of taaadao. Bafora grant- 
lg audi an option to rootlnua wltii 
le editing a)«teni of tazatioB it la 
ecaaaaiy to evohra oertaln obfectlve 
riteiia for daftadnd waalcar nnlta. Cue 
mple criterion wonld be that com- 


aqnttr-' Rb aaaadag hefi^. trtxda on 
tha ipdailb ft. the privatai^wwtac btg^ 
diract aqidtjr parUdiMtioa by the 
haofdiold^ aaolQr neada to )ba adconta- 
Bed. Vibateaar growth In On prbraU 
aactor 'tiiat la oMactad to take pUoe 
within tha ovaaall nMtiotMl . pohoy 
‘ framewodt it Aoold taha plaea ha toch 
a way that Ita owaerMPi and not 
maraly fta management, tamalaB with 
the private aector. A edbataaolally pid> 
Hcly oamed bet prtvitriy managed 
neetor ia not likely to aarva aoeial 6b- 
lehtivaa in the moat daaiiabla fadiioD. 

It ia not tilat the houaebnld aeotor ia 
not kaan to Inveat in evdty capitBl. 
But the oearoll dtuation aa da te i mlnad 
by ylaU betoii, typea of aqnitiaa aval* 
IMe, ate, la oot very mnoh conHurive 
to audi InvectmenL Af already noted, 
yiM ntaa on aquitiea aia ooaaidecably 
low in relation to tboae tvnlhhlo on 
nuna aacnra fonaa of InvaRawata liha 
bank dvoalta, poatal aavisgi arhaenae. 


good atjahiaa, K cKvidand at •' nta of 
11 per cant — the intataM rata on 
normal loana bom liutltiitloaa Bka 
IDBI or laiQ — ia to ba paid oa 
equity riiiad for finandng an UMaa- 
thni projact luch ai eapansioB aidieme 
ibould tarn a pre-tax return of at laatt 
SH per cent. Once the coat of equity 
finance ii given the aame tax treatment 
u ooiti of borrowed fondi aupply of 
good cqulUei on the midst would 
Increaae rapidly. That there ii a large 
demand for good aqnitlta could be 
noted from the heavy iubecr^tioni 
for FERA oampiny iiinei. Equity 
Boatationi of well establiihed Indian 
compainea even at hijtii ptcmluma alio 
receive very good reaponae from the 
investing pobiic. Careful obicrven ai 
share markets uniformly hold the 
opinion that there is an acute scarcity 
in the s<9Ply of good aquitiaa. Invaatost 
are always on the look ont foe good 
equities in which they could lepose a 
fair degree of confiMtee end tiieir 
valuable sevingn 


aafea atmlBg graes profits npto 6 per 
eat oa their tmnl'iiet eseetg could be 
egarded u weaker vilta provided tittit 
iterest provldona are In eaoem at SB 
er cant af.«rata profiti. 

Tha prablama of units »*»«* have 
hown a taadenoy for ehrenlc Mwam, 
a any caaa, have to be tackled by 
ledal meunrai. In the caaa of daaarv- 
iig unfts fbandal InadtutfoDi ata ent¬ 
ente extending additfosial intaraat 
oacaoloiii. Soma of die tan proviaiont 
re alao dealg a ed to bdp tbs icUttvaly 
maker units. Sines the prcUam of 
idc nnlts ataads on a dUforent footing 
t sbonld be aHowsd to baoonM tha 
aaia bnrdle for inttodudng nareaiaiy 
afonna in tbs tax ayitom, 

ConauMKM 

Inctaaaing flnanrial Int e nu ad l i t io n la 
xxmtfiy r ag wd id aa dadraUa la mod- 
m aoeto frn pdmatily bacanss cmwtii 
f ftMMill iDtaBM^criis a n hw pot* 
ibU « 0 Berdilag of bitter tOotol oonttol 
iver tba diraotiaD of aocM/s finaiwfat 
eaooioes. But tbs typo cf fci e n cfa l 
ntacmadiation daM baa grown In India 
uriag the last two dacadm ii not 
mtiraly oat sonad Uaea. Ever growing 
lapu n d an ea of the prlvnla seotor on 
abt CMital sngp M ed by poUte aeotoc 
tamiielal hit o im a di aitea la not n henlOy 
uvn i gpment. Tba hoosabold saout'a 
na l ara uii o baa been Inetaaalafily in 
avonf of actydrinc finamfal aaatta ia 
ha fotm of dMoalti wWi u a n a marri sl 
Mida, TbaN banka togidiar wltit tann 
andiag I ns ritiitlim i wUob agdn dtpaad 
m bofei for aupply of boDc of Ikali 
-unde tbioagh bond anbaotiptloaa atn 
“*"*»gi»g ai tba ultimata risk baaruns 


etc. Sacondly, tax tnneaasioni on in- 
oomei etmsd on bank dapoaits or 
equitiai ara the same. Far ramovlng 
the distortiona oh account of tbasa two 
factors die "■t-*"-"- that needs be 
done it to txtdid tiia tax uonpamlnns 
only in raspact of equity aamingt aa 
wu the ptactica semothna tat tits peat 
'Diacontfaraanoe of tax baaa>n in raa- 
liect of intaraat Inoome ftOBB faardc dupo- 
si'ta and poatal savings ia nalikaty to 
biva advene impact on Ibe savings 
faaftita of low and ndddlo hioatno gtoims 
in view of tin. fact i n coin a a upto Bi 
10,000 are exempt from tax. Tba otiMi 
Incadtivas Uks tax es a m p t io n for Ufa 
insuranoa idns psovident fond coabd- 
buUona upto Bs SfiOO and tin at an d a rd 
deduedoo for salary aaow^ woold 
benefit aU tiiasa hadng ineanaei aknod 
upto Ba IfipOOO/- or so. Paopb with 
InoanoM abova tbla level nstd to be 
given the optitm of eitbey bsvesting in 
oqiddae for enfojriiig a tax faaa iacooie 
upto Ra 3,000/- or eandag a taxihla 
Intanst Income from safo fonna of 
invastments lUm bank daporita. 

An k ap of t au t raiaom aa to why 
hnnciiold aactor is kaapiog away 
from eqnity InvertEMti ia tiiat than 
ia a real daartit of good nqoitlei dot 
anaura a reasonable rata of ratam. 
Inadequate mpply of good aqaltiaa It 
cloiily taUwcted in BMfg Index on 
yields bom oqoitiei tbat-bia lOinainwd 
belaw 0 per cent. The ' p res ent tax 
system that mskoi taiMng adSUonel 
equity as the costliest wey of obttiniag 
funds reqniiad for ftiina^ e ip e iwhm 
profocta of axiatiiil good profit wakin g 
la tat no «mrO mtasura responalbla for 
a ava r l y retaWnting growtt in nppiy cf 


In the Immediate future supply cf 
good equities could be angmanfed if 
finandil institutions other than UTl, 
art inclined t» cfiei their faoldlnga to 
Invattqrt. The equity boldinas at 
flnanclal initltutioni other than UTI, 
aw worth a couple of hundred ermaa 
napaca at tha currant market prlcei. It 
U true that if these iaatitutiont start 
uninading tbasa hoMinga directly, 
maikat pneas of aoch equities would 
get ds pr ma i d oonaidcxaUy. - The beat 
coutia open for tiie institutiODt is to 
ofier their holdings at a atipolsaod prioa 
lust Uks the way the FEBA rtanp a nkis 
are doiag at prasent. Sodi imoea 
could be mMe peglodlcally in a pbassd 
faafaioB in Una with abnsptkm capa¬ 
city of the maricet. If tha Inatitations 
InWnd to stick to their equity invtat- 
ments with the specific purpose of 
czardaiiig managemeiit control ncttvaly 
in -n-h enteipirises it is a cUfietant 
issue altogether. But if theta ia' no 
such apedfic objective but one of only 
earning good ventures it would be 
woctfawhile for the tantltatloiis to keep 
whatever posiiUa opital gains they 
could and revolve tbasa fuada for pro¬ 
moting now investments in tba aoo- 
nomy. Tbeia does not appear to ba a 
strong justification for tiis UC oon- 
tinuiag to stick to blue dtips whan 
these could be easily tfaaorbsd by the 
market If the purpose is one of 
assariag good zetnm on tha vary ansll 
proportion of its total d l apoaabi a fnads 
DOW diiected fo equities <ma could 
posafiiiy euggast a number of ottaar 
swenuas ndiidi may not be lau to- 
waidlag dwm aqulHea, 
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Mnw WciMt 

Social Science Research is a major g^^neth mdtutry in Ituiia. Substantid sums of money are aOoed- 
ed to the University Grants Commission and to the Indian Council of Social Sdenee Remnrtdi to naRitn 
social science research in universities and autonomous research institutions. Many Centrtd government 
ministries and state government departments <dto make research grants and employ their own socUd 
science research staff. 

This article reviews those aspects of socUd seidnce research that are intended to be relevant to 
public policies and programmes. The article is in two parts. Part One, which was published last week, re- 
vieteed some of the current research conducted in these institutions. Part Two loo^ at the interaction thm 
exists between socitd science researchers and afficieis, the problems associated with government control over 
the dissemination of the results of social science research, the relation between social scientists and die 


policy process. It concludes wUh t 

PUBLIC policy ii nuide within a 
political proccai and Implamented by 
buraauciata within an adminiatiatlve 
fruMwerk that haa its own political 
prootu, partly iodopatKleat of but also 
paitly iotenctiDg with tbs broader 
political procau. How doea lasearcb 
by profestion^ social ' acientiati enter 
these ptoceaaesP How can thii parti¬ 
cular kind o{ knowledge be utilised? 
Can social scientists themselves play a 
■ole in these processes? In short, oin 
policy-oriented social science make a 
diffarence and if ao, in what way? 

IV 

tatenedw at KoMaRlMm mmI 

The near universal complaint of 
diractori and reseaichers la India's 
social aeienoe leseanh inatitutes la that 
tbair ttudiea are rarely utUiaed by 
policy makers — even when the studies 
am directed at specIBc policy iasuea or 
tbe evaluation of particular programmes 
snd profeots and are done under con- 
trect with government. 

One complaint la that, tha govern¬ 
ment officers who have requested tbe 
study have often been transferred by the 
time the study has keen campleted and 
their suoceason no longer share an 
Interest In the problem. In other 
instances there is no evidence that tbe 
reaesich reports ilellvtreil to tiie con¬ 
tracting departments are read, much 
less utilised by policy makers. As the 
director of one research institute put 
it, “only when the government takes 
obiectioD to wfaat we have written do 
we ever know tiiat they have retd the 
report”. But some .reatatcbeis are 
convinced thnt adminlstratan do not 
want to tee teports that are critical of 
tbe government. The dbector of 
another r ea e arch orguiisation summed 


me suggestions towards a new social 

cnimeiit system js so vast, Sq cosqplex, 
so immobile that any kind of diange 
and innovation it difficult. Tbe basic 
attitude of the admlniatration is not 
helpfuL Sofnetimat a few iodlviduals 
in the government are open-minded 
and responiiva to raaenreh, but the 
bureaucratic system as a whole is not. 

It is not teipousive to irmovation. So 
how can it be reaponalve to rtseaicb?'' 

Officials reply to these criUciams io 
a variety of ways. Some state govern¬ 
ment olficiala beiieve that tbry know 
what needs to be done and tlw what 
they lack is not ^ditionol knowledge 
but additional funding. Experience is 
is teen aa preferable to social science 
reacstob. Tbe secretary id a state 
goventsagnt departoient Involved in 
slum efeoranoe and improvement pio- 
grenune and far the'corutruction o( low 
Incoaie houslog Justified the loek of 
reaearch in hit department: “Vlt know 
these alum dweUars well so there is no 
need for reaearch. We only need to 
develop programmes for them.” He 
•eemed to be unaware of the cnticiim 
by local fltiteimeo of the boualng that 
hod recently been eonstmeted for them 
or that some of the new bonaing bad 
aiready degenerated into shiais. 

Similarly, tbe accrctary ol a stnte 
educational daptrtmeiit reported that 
no reaearch woa required for their 
major new progranona^ to achieve 
univnsaUtetten of primary education 
since tboy already knew thad tbe 
reaaou for the ecfaool drop-out 

rate wM simply that “Iha parenti re¬ 
move tha efaUdta bom sdued and saitd 
them to work'. He went on to explain 
that government could not ferce iwor 
porants to fend their dUdren to idkKd 
when tbe perenta n eeded tbe Incdme 
of tbeir diildren. He was not 
familiar with tbe date-that raveided 
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state to state variations in India's 
^ool dnqp-out rates or of tto various 
studies that pomted to a variety of 
Other detenninanta. 

Some offidala Justified their in¬ 
difference to reseandt on the gtonods 
that arartfmira lacked the expecienoe 
that might make their ftadhid nacfnl 
to adinlnijtratufa. An o$clal in the 
social welfare department of oiw state 
gmamuent noted that research flnd- 
Uigi on social proUanu all said tlw 
same thing. ”W6 get reports that tdl 
us we have a beggar prcblem, or l>roeti- 
tutlon, or abandoned ebiidren. They 
tell ut we should start new' programmes 
or spend more money. Our social pro- 
blema are so ooloasal that teaeandi can¬ 
not help. Research can help only 
when you can eipand your programme 
to meet the needs of people you want 
to help.” Evidently, none of the re¬ 
search studies sidunitted to him sug¬ 
gested how one might choose among 
alternative programmes and PtOjecbi 
when resources are toaice. 

In dtfenee of the govenunent'a re- 
luctanoe to use ouiaide reaearnh. a 
gover n ment offleial hi Bihar mid that 
tbou^ "there is no traditioB of l eaie mh 
within tbe government of Bihar and 
no sense that research could be useful, 
there is also a problem with the re¬ 
searchers. Their wok is too academic, 
too temovod from soda] reality". 

While it is not ifecr that en periasie e 
witido govatmiMBt woold aooamaifiy 
make the ttmirch of aoadatnica-ctoiar 
to.'-"social moUty' .lt la tSDtolBHt 't** 
searchaas hevs faw oppottuitilias to 
WDilc within government. A foir mlaii- 
Uei, aapedaBy planning and ti» eeo- 
aoffllo ministriai;' UM ee on o nniffi i , .The 
sdneation mielitcy mahas oat of edn- 
oMionltti, bat th^ are rarely s aeas mb 
actsdan. SooMogMs, pditieal .aelea- 
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torh. a iMKtffiitm, u^rtnmm MMh' 
n|4»n i^<«Air -iocU 
mttlr.-ttf*! t o m m mt 
taw *!$•.'' ^imUI .MUatlft* 
iml tSVin^MK, 

ilo M I*t« in tb^ nUMn andl 'U. <f< ■ 
MhFiiqcy e«ac(br,. ruely In laieHi^v; 

lioof tx’nMd providn-tlMDiTW^ 

.nacUeat «pMMc«, Lntml 
mentt •Qvnnnndt inlnl rt ri np -r-.- 
tgain On movtion nf nenoMriM.^ 

_ an almait niikaiMni. Tin molt la :> 
that tin ;ranartli OmlMloot da, noh, 
havn ictdiia, arltfa a letl ior pdicy 
iakiiei nlib can. giva a raallttk aCtaa* 
tion to dn omhnlaatirmal pcoblntba 
assodatad with tha impiaaMntiteiM ol' 
public poliotaa and pre gnunmca n ha a 
icaonrca for other mai^iaa of dto ataB 
irlio hm net amrited la govamaeiK. 

GQvxmaan Coamax. ovna 

PiaimiTW.'now or Bbseabob 

Thou^ acme gomament officlali 
turn to aodal adeoce na ea rch intho- 
tc) for aaaiitance in pn^act ptanniog 
jid evalnaHona, ' matiy govammaaf 
iffidala aia iaarfol that raaaarch might 
In too oiticat, dut <ind<iig« may imdar- 
mine azhrtiiig departmema, poUdea and 
prognmmei. and that raaaarch reaulta 
miiAt be by ootaidera to crltielae 
{ovannaant offldala. ‘nda anfaivelaoce 
la aponher dement leading nuny goa- 
mlaient oBciala to pieler tanaicb 
fiom unila within govemawnt nthei 
:haa teaeardi oondoctad ontilda. 

In order to rednoe tha 'politieal 
riska' of reaeardi, g ga e n u nenttx gi t t aot- 
id reaeardi ia midar gmeru ment idea 
which raqoiie rteeirchan to obtaiia 
•enaiaahnr.llraea the fiindiag agencT ba- 
ote their leAiIta can be ideaaed. Such 
-uIm do not appiy to grante fiom the 
CSSS or the yOC, but do apply when 
■eacaich grinta ate given by atato gonr- 
irmnent dapartinenta. Can^ gown- 
Tient mininriaa, lue ti up olitan develop- 
nent andanitlaa mid odnr g prem ma ot 
ltd tjnaai-govamnnstal agandee. 

The gove r n m ent*! poa^tieo ia thm. 
towammant-^ionaocod ocotnet l eae ai to h 
a g o veiaanam prtparty diat ahtndd not 
le pdiBilnd if it rona counter to'offl- 
dal pobcy .or oontaina matoiial that 
night prove aaahanraaains.to govam- 
nant Uda vian waa cdtaily alaiad 
>y an oBdil d tha Bmnfaay Metro- 
MUtan Dtnhpmmt : .Authority, an 
igancy dwt fnnda a. oona i dt mhl a 
■eaomit -at i to ia r a h 'fa and on Bcnhayi 

hKTof ^'^Srskriiaig. S 
tumid JtUited/i Jtai tatty rihrir 
' w h nmih 'gteiBpa.'.' Sinee-- Ag' g eva m - 


anna wiMthn a atudy'^^one hgr a 
.jtoMritaaey 4tm, a raaMn liritlM 
'or .Ole mthmiity. fha maon la 
thatmiSvofdieie itaiha'daal with 
- ed nMantl a l matten, aairif!.aa avalaB^ 

'. Ing oar protpeinmaa, ap we wDuUnl 
:'want tbagp to be laMaetL' , Seant 
.of thp'-topivta deal ara vny eanal- 
ttva mattm and din avnn critical 
of tha .Sovamateat )Atmd)y we 
JwMri fiot pannlt tbgag to ha pub- 

offcer.of the Itoma,' Mlalatry In 
New Oelhi endelned wfa;^ xeNarCh. oon- 
ductsd'by the Mbal jaaaardi. Inatltiitea 
.{undad fay hla departmagt . could not 
anUmatlaally be nude.ipabUoi 
We want the ' trSial l aaaa i ch faiati- 
tutea to giva ua a eociact piotnie of 
what la happening. When we get 
e correct pIctuR of the fanpiem en - 
tatlai' of our pngrammei. we can 
tahe atkpi to raiMy their dafacta. 
Otir nrobtama -woold baooma more 
compliceted if these reeeaech Ikndingt 
were pnUuhad. If I give out e le- 
aearoh coatrect I am httaraated in 
gsttiiig the correct nietnm. The 
reaetrotar it mors like? to he cor- 
. racy If he Imowt that t)m^ reaeardi it 
for mt. But S the ra y'diet has 
an eye on the preal, Ada he will 
write diferendy. Hit''vMtiap edl] 
haoomt poUtlctl. In toot, dim etc 
tome raecardien who; .would not 
want to get into conttovcny and 
who would prefer what they 
wr^ only be for the govenencait. 
Aud U they say sometblag critical . 
then they may be hauled w by gov 
emment ofiBoen for wfaat tbay write. 
When govemment coaenliafana la- 
eeaidi it it for oui 
dedaloni. Lot the ICMR or the 
Ut3C give grants to rtaaarcbaia'tor 
publto raaeaicb. That ia not our 


Ftntoon of HaMatm 

TSaie ate three major ways in wiildi 
a letaairh profect can be fimded. The 
&tt it that dto reaeardi inatitute con- 
ducta a ttu^ otiUaing its hwn Snaacea, 
drawing frm ib recuniag gnnt from 
the JCSSSR, the slate gavammaat and, 
in tha caae-of some inatRutaa, a giant 
from the. Riid FoundaitiMi. -lAider 
preaent p ioced u tea, the .fCSSR provi¬ 
des en annual icourring gmnt. to an 
inetitute on die oondition that matdi- 
lag finida, alto In the farm a laetir- 
ring grtoit, .ba made t^aBd^ by the 
atata.. (An pxCaptioii ia'wade in tha 
caae -of, tha Inatitute ,#Dr Econonic 
Grtnvth-I^ the Ccmec'|pr the Study 
of Develapliig' Societies in .New Delhi J 
Under. 'At present p roced n ire t . the 
matting graat moat be in tha foynl 
of a. mtntriag gnnt dm atata 

govaiiiiiaiiti profect faaid‘dtd. not coa- 
ttderad for matching piy^jaalH. 

Tbtaa grabb cover tl^^oapiial ax- 
pmuBiaiiea'yid the beaipr ig ji r a t i p g hnd- 
|tia m institute -lAaMing the 


library end the aalariet of die panoe- 
nent gtaf. Some of die ICSSR-fnnded 
inadtutea have fcAdendy huge ieeM<- 
ring grante to that they could fenetioii 
widiout tponeuied reaeaich, tfaoiqA d 
would be difficult to do any large tcala 
atudlei without addldoul funding. 

Secondly, theae inadtutea leoeive 
pniect grenta from the KSSR. The 
ICSSR invites ej^cadont for raae ar c h 
grants for apedfied policy amat — 
eg, poverty and unamplayBiaat; rand 
development, women'a itudiee. etc. 
The grante are geoeially bdow 
Bs SOilOO. Some ia^totes complain 
that the ICSSR graitta ere too tmall 
lor nujor atndles (there le e pnpotal 
to raiie the ceiUn^ that the KSSR 
tihcf an Inordtiaitriy loog time to pro- 
cem grants, and that pay acaiet per¬ 
mitted by the 'ICSSR era aomedmet 
bdow the aalariea paid by reaearcb 
inadtutea. However, ICSSR foa^ng 
does permit laaeaidi Inadtutea to trice 
on prcdecta dbt are of bpeetal i nte r es t 
to their own atef. and it givta 1ii«n 
the freedom of inquiTy end pobUthlng 
ItcIciBg with eouie other fimc^ng 
aourcei. ' 

Tbiidly, the inadt ut e a obtain l ea ee ic h 
grante diraetly from opeiatlng govern¬ 
ment depeibnente. miiiialiiet, oonanie- 
atona. boards, and paWc sector fficaa.' 
'While acme rweaicli hadtotaa work 
ricady and tfaaoet enchaivaly whh one 
or two government d ep ei t m ento oAett 
work with a wida range of govenmant 
qponton. Reaaeith grante are geaa- 
rdly more focAocming from Omtori 
g ov ei n m eat minlattlea than from state 
dqurtnitBte; thoori> A lyent ydu* 
state fmidiiig has been Inrrnealni 
It ia not the practice of ritbtt Ac 
state or Otobd gnimininrnt to ffiaUa- 
guish in advanM ai to wbtAet a itady 
if intended far At tschiaive and eon- 
fidandd eie fay g p v e min mtt;' or wha- 
tber a atody diooid bo pidilioiy avd- 
labie. The offidd poaition, aa we have, 
noted, b thet govemment Amdad ie- 
aeaich ii tha pr op ert y of goverament 
end only after e atu^ ii cve n p iet e d 
can a daoteiem he ma^ as to wfaeAcr 
a study ihould be le l e ua i d . deaerally, 
moat atndiei are raleaaad, though aome 
after modttoatlona are made and aaom 
after a wetting period while the re¬ 
port ia cl ia i ed ^ the ipproptlate 
ccmanlttate ted gomranem ofBcan. 
Some atudiat ate never daited.beonm 
Ae study la "kcnaitlve'’ -cr hec aue t the 
study prt t a nte Sndiagt diet run oouto^ 
let to g ove muieu t policy. To whet 
oxtent leacerth e ra and r eaea r di fnstltie, 
dona art cantioos in the choice «f. 
tci^ cr in their trettmeat aa e aatadt 
cd theae reatrietkine on pabKcath)^ If.. 


ititvdbtt M. an 

uadMi- Scbplan I lllt«tv<«wed dadl- 
ed tbt thli $yttUD of prior iwloir in- 
Mbitod oithor tbefa' dtoicc oi ineuch 
tc«ia or tb«lr teieudi, Tbe dkootor 
of oM iwtitutCi bowevor, did indlcnte 
dwt hf> iaftitoto Do. longer eocoptad 
contract* diet required prior review of 
r eeeer ch reeulti before pdbl i cetion ei i 
remit of one negetive evetience rritli 
e govcmneot depertment. OAer 
director* coatldeied Ae procedure 
irritating, but did out ivotaet wban 
•tudiM conducted In their centrei were 
withheld from publication. Surpcie- 
htgly, tame of them “laaked" hnding* 
to the pra** or iuggeetad to e inendrar 
of the legiilative e n en a fe ly that he uk 
the government why a report we* be¬ 
ing wlthhald. In ^ mein, the direc¬ 
tor* Mt it neceeeary to irmlnteln good 
relatione with funding dip at t in ent* and 
mlniatclee even if it meant that from 
time to tntM a particular rtudy could 
not be publlihed 

Beteareh IrstUntee tend, moreovat, 
to atear rieir of topic* that are politi¬ 
cally' (nd cootroveraUL During Emer- 
gaiioy, aa one might expect, raaearch 
inadtutea avoided conducdng atudla* 
that might reveal the unpopularity of 
government programmea. Notw of the 
damographie reaaarch oentrai, for 
taampla, eonductad atudlM of piirlic 
re rp o n »a * to the government'* maaive 
ateriliMtlon prOgnmme. The director of 
the Indian Papulation Pngect In Doric- 
now a* |i lained that during Emergrigcy 
bia reaearch group .'decided not to col¬ 
lect dfta on public atdhidei toward 
the aterUiiatlon programme. 

. The Emeigenc)' aride, aodal acforice 
raeandieri have avoided Tsiesrchiiig 
politically aci^dve IMtt. With a few 
nqtalBe eiceptiooa (•everal ttudle* by 
the Candhian Imtltuta of Studies in 
Vatanaii) ethnic OUnBlcti and poUdei 
resulting from (or are the cause of) 
ethnic tenshiiw are nqt heevily teaaereh- 
ed. None of the raaaaidi centres I 
virited, for example, an currently 
engaged in itudlaa'of relatlona between 
adhe^lcd caste* and caste Hindus 
though oonfllets between these grotgu 
have been a major piaUUcal lasne: nor 
htt the contrcrvaralaf Issue of pre- 
ferentiat policies received a great deal 
of aftendon' in social adenee taheattdi. 

Pbrtunately, however, there are ex- 
coition*, liift list of currant research 
as the end of Fart' t of. the article is 
ample testimony to the wnUngpeea of 
some social sdentists to write eriticelly 

, even when it britatae their omason. 
The Sardat Ratel Institntc study of 
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rative penaaael In h trifad diitilcit, Tfan> imarigtiom on pg^ ! 

CdldMle Inttitnmi' study of who'haa gi iweiltgiwt 'epoawtgd' iw a a'r q h ' Jndfam 
aoceaa to .^citgatled fo Mahafaa^fa, a saoept -erith tfaa pentilmion of the govu 
tribal tea^eh iawbtte study af.‘%h>- etanarit- fumhng agaocy, is ipAn tfarie 
catlooal faol||ti8s ‘ in tribill' loodlriaa ^ reesg ly ,. a reriiletlOB' on t e nde Mc im 
iwhh large put^ sector jpveet m a n ti^’imarebira. . It an a ia dbat el ec ted le^ 
and' a study fay the State ttitlluta oF'^rimtitalliiiii a* wail aa the 
Edijcatloli in Maharashtra ei langbaga pehtttf ate denied uotestdeced 
and edncatiaii «moi)g ktdMls each of ,td: 'dndie* fended with taxpeyara 
these studlee iliustratas on' tite: oaar.^ tbpoey. The arguanent that ‘'■nnltive'* 
hind the willfaigDam of tome aAolab '.snidlaa can be mdanadentobd or utiax- 
to' tread'into arsag without le^td for A oftoi a screeii far ' protaetln ' 
the ‘Nwtsd" interests of their sponsacs; apvtriimeitt deptrtmenta and goverh- 

...J_..L.. .L. _11.._ ' ' ‘Tl_....I..* 


and on tbe other- tbe rcadinees' and 
capacity of j pon se tl n g agendcs to i>re- 
vent the diiaemliudiOD o( atudica that 
are critical of what government hu 
or has not done. 

The impact of government polldss 
on tbe restriction of publication in 
govermnent funded ' social sclenca 
research cannot Im easily measimd for 
the sinipla reason that like cmsoahlp 
of the press the policy worin best when 
govemmam doe* imt need to restriot 
publication because rasearefaert avoid 
wriUag anything sponsors would 
disapprove. Tbe liapect of this policy 
on the quatity'of aodal science leseareb 
cannot, thereibne, be rosatured by tbe 
number of studies, that govarnmant 
does not rclaaae for publicatloD. 
effects are on ^ topics rholen for 
rcsearoh. tbe adHmpr^ cautiob on 
the way a problem is defined and data 
odlect^, t^ rehicUnce of researchaci 
to ilraw^ condusfou from their H.n 
that xol|mt be critical of gowrnmeot, 
and the bland my- in which findings 
ore presented. 

A few achobux and institutiona will 
not do governineot*epoiiaored contract 
research unless dssre is a prior under- 
stanrUng over publication. But tbe 
problem will not be resolved -by indi¬ 
vidual action. Nor will the t^lem 
disappear because research funds wdl 
come from die lidSSR, the Uoivetsity 
Granti Oo man i i doo or other agendas 
that do not faailwie icsbkikini oa 
pubBcatian. -On ^ contrary, there is 
reaason to belieye — thouids hud data 
will nqt be evdlabla uu^ tbe ICSTO 
completef a Xtody CurradOy uadarwaV 
of government fanding of ramardi — 
that rascardi institutes ,wfil bseome 
even more dependent ppon govemmeet 
^epeitmeM , end- ndaistiias for con¬ 
tract inscirdi, largriy becatase of 
dwindling KSSB ratouicea' fas rthtfanl 
to the -gnming ffe^ o("an inoceminsiy 
large number of r es e e rdi institulef, bat 
also bacstias pdUcj^'orteated raiaktdi 
histilotot Will dent' to mode fit geV- 
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meU officials against pobUc crltkisrB. 


'Social. 


SenemaTB and Fducv 
FDoctsm 


The Tol* playad by Indian aadal 
sdentists in the policy pnaew is partly 
limped by the fautituttonal ' s tr u ct u re e 
within which they operate. The high 
turnover of govermsent admlnlstratore, 
tba Bbasace of a lyatsm of btaral 
entry of academics and other ouixiciere 
into the bureaucracy, Use prttereqce by 
edmlnirintocs for fn-heatt aouroet of 
Information, iha status rslatioiialdpe 
between admlnjetiators and icholan, 
and the rastrictibni Impoacd by govern¬ 
ment on rise ptdsUCatkm of confract re- 
seardi all tend to limit the rde of 
Indian soda! sdentists in tbe polley 
ptocesi. As compared, for example , 
with the American political ’ ptooaaa, 
the Indian pdicynnaUng proceaa does 
not easily laod itself to the extenrive 
use of e x pert* drawn from ontside of 
go v ernment. Meoiben of the Indian 
Parlinnent, unlike members of the US 
Congms, do rwt ordinarily dnft 
legislatiosi; they do not have tiieir own 
staffs who can work with outiide poo- 
sultants on legislative matteri; end they 
are not organised into lagidetivo odm- 
mlttees rittt draft legislation, employ 
tbdr own staff, hold public heuiaga, 
and corruniation' policy atudlas. Some 
of them actfaritlae eih etrried out by 
gavernment eommle^oiu,' bid their 
tenure la generally bfdef and only re- 
candy have they beguir to make.sub¬ 
stantial uic of iocial aefonoa lescaNfa,. 

Nor have government departments 
developed didr own intetnel meloba- 
nisms for die evaluation and ntfliation 
of research flndlnga. At beat taaeateb 
repolti are ufUlaed tffr leviawlng 
apeoifie ptejeaft, randy for die e s s eri - 
ment of pdkilei, - If 
between r r e iia r e h ffndliiia and policy is 
SiaBteff'hl"'tifa)in mlniitiia* inDrieeriNd 
with, ncrawiald ' p la nni^ it' la beoenm 
enanqipiet* aAd dMnc .eiffia rbehe eonn^ 
mte peUcy dp xU loc S jiit* mnra,-iihaly^to 
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fiotc, hoittiiif and aodal jioUcy •oMMUr 
land to be !«*• oriented towerdi choot* 
Dg iDuiag eltcTUtive ' poUeiai or to- 
vudi the dcvdoixaent ct i p pi aptUte 
nediodokigici diat ml^t fadlttate 
;b()ice-inaUi>8. 

There ii, for caainple, little la the 
vay of coft-bcneflt antlyiii among non- 
•conomista and few ontalde the diacl- 
>llne of managenMSt art trained to do 
i^-stema analyais. In aplte of the effort 
a the ICS^ to ^aaor methodology 
minei end to organise a 'docinneDta- 
ion centra for marhine readable data, 
here ia still little quantitative research 
iy non-economists directed at policy 
ssiies. In fact, the availability of 
adlities In this field thus far exceeda 
he demand, according to a recent 
elf-evaluation by the ICS^ 

There is, moreover, little systematic 
eseardi evaluating the consequences of 
jovem m ent progmianca; individual 
iTUiects are evaluated, but not pits 
uammes and policies as a svhole. Nor 
ire tbere studies of the policy-making, 
iroject develapment process that look 
it the poliUcs of the proceu and the 
issumptions and knowledge that under, 
ie policy (hoices. 

Thou^ there has been a substantial 
nrrease in the number of social sden. 
usts engaged in policy research in rt- 
.ent years, the number stfil remains 
anall. There are Important exceptions 
o this overstated generalisation: eco- 
Mmists and thoae trained In manoge- 
nent and public administration. An- 
hropology and psychology tend as dis* 
:iplines not to be policy-oriented. Some 
lociologiats are concerned with policy 
_uestions, but their research la rarely 
nrmulated in policy usable ways — 
hat is by focusing on altsntstlve choi* 
.-es, with costs, bdeflts and consequen¬ 
ces associated with each. Political 
dentists, with a few exceptions, have 
rot bean concertwd widi the output of 
government; nor have they conducted 
nuoh research on the policy process 
tself. 

But perhva the most limiting rie- 
uent is that little policy-oriented social 
cience rtseerdt hi India questions 
undamentals. There are too few 
'nstances where policy failures have lad 
malysta to question the assumptions On 
vhieh pollciei rest All too often, 
ailurea in policy are simply attributed 
0 the 'Tadk of implementation’', with- 
lut reoogniaing that policies must work 
vitfain the existing administrative frame- 
vorlq Incorporate new or revised ad- 
uinistrBtive structmei, or work out- 
dde the adndnistiative system. Thera 
uv also too fesy Inreanctt wham 
x=holiiB dlss^ ' from die prevailing 


orthodox view in Indian inMlactual 
drclea, and Aete are too many incred 
cows (‘‘decentralisation'’, "a ppwpriate 
technology”, “integrated rural develop¬ 
ment”, “non-formal need-baaed educa¬ 
tion”, restricting “monopaly bouats” and 
“family enterpriaes", eliminating profit- 
making “middle men' and ending 
“semi-feudalism” and the “kulak class”) 
that are not subjected to critical 
review. The result is that Indian re¬ 
searchers rarely produce counter-intui¬ 
tive findings that challenge widely held 
beliefs and question the haile approach 
to policy. 

This is not to suggest Aat tbere an 
no radicals within secdont of Ae in¬ 
telligentsia who arc critical of the 
existing social, economlcand poUtM 
order. But paradoxically some of the'' 
unchallenged orthodoxy in India is it- 
irif the product of radical Ainldng that 
has not been adequately subjected to 
empirical investigations. Moreover, 
some of the radical orthodoxy it readily 
accepted by policy-makers and aAninis- 
trators for it often absolvei them from 
responsibility when policies fall. Con- 
aider for example Ae question of why 
irrigation facilities are not adequately 
utilised; an explanation which points 
to the “semWeudal" land system relie¬ 
ves the department of Irrigation from 
reaponslbllity. Similarly, to the extern 
Aat low enrolment and high diep-ont 
rates in schools are sim{^ Ae results 
of rural poverty Aen omda}i of the 
education departments are not respon¬ 
sible for India’s enormous educational 
wastage, though other countries have 
found ways to overcome the barriers 
of poverty to keep children in school. 
And those who argue thet only massive 
economic grow A and greater equality 
of income can bring about a decline A 
fertility relieve policy makers (and 
themselves) of having to think about 
measures that arc feasible within* exist¬ 
ing levels of income andr equity. This 
is not to suggest that poverty, inequa¬ 
lity, and exploitation are not funda¬ 
mental oonstraints to many social poli¬ 
cies; but constraints are, after all. 
merely ounstraiuts, not insurmountable 
obstoclea. An ultimate objective ol 
policy-oriented social science rcsear- 
chen Is to subject existing policies to 
critical, empirical analysis and to gene¬ 
rate creative alternatives. Except 
among economists. Indian social aden- 
tlsti have rarely produced poUiy 
suggestions or criticised existing poli¬ 
cies hr such 'a wav as to stimulate 
serious debate within AteUectual cir¬ 
clet. In qontrast, debate among Indttn 
eoonomista' has proven to be an im- 
portant ehment In educntfiig adminit- 


tratoa and politicians and in esUvea- 
ing public debate!- Precis^ because 
aoonomlita differ on such-qiieitlona as 
how to manage Infiation and nnemplay- 
ment, wfaeAcr and how Acbnologicri 
change affects emipiDyroent in agriculT 
cure, and countless oAcr economic 
issuer, that their role in the policy pio- 
oew is important There has not yet 
developed in India a comparable 
deliate among social scientists on edu- 
cacional policies, preferential policies, 
health * and family phmning, housing 
and other social policy issues wiA 
social scientistx bringing to the debate 
new, if conflicting, findings and per- 
apectlves. 

Towaops a Socui. SoBtea Foucr' 
~A Kecent review of Ae woA of the 
Indian Council of Social Science Be- 
seaicb by a distinguished committee of 
social iciesalsti, headed by V M Dander 
kar, concluded that “by far the most 
important question relates to the auto¬ 
nomy of the ICSSR’’. ’The review 
committee expressed its concern that 
the authority of the government to 
regulate Ae ICSSR, by issuing “Arec- 
tives to tirc Council A respe ct to its 
policies and piognmmcs” should be 
ended if the ICSSR is to obtain anto- 
nomy from government. The com¬ 
mittee particularly espressed itx concern 
at the nsnr total dependence of the 
ICSSR ob goverranent for its finances, 
and it urged the Council to ledc pstvite, 
public and if possible, foreign funds 
for creating an endowment fund to 
provide the ICSSR with some BnMw-tsI 
autonomy. 

The concern for autonomy has to be 
seen in the context of a decade of doac 
and. in the minds of many, 
involvement of the Education Ministry 
in the affairs of Ae ICSSR. In the 
words of one social scientist, “Ae 
Emergency began in Ae Edneation 
Ministry before it began in Ae 
country”. So long as the possIbIHty 
exist that the Education Ministry col 
again pAy the role that it played in Ae 
past, and that a group of social 
scieotists sharing the political and 
ideol^cal perspective of the govern¬ 
ment can nse their astociationi to Bar- 
siudl Ae resources of ths ICS$R 'M 
ArAer Aeir own objectives, tlie''woTk 
of the ICSSR and its institutes wiU bs 
excessively Influenced by politlAl cur¬ 
rents. 

The Review Committee gave no 
•ttendos to the broader q ws s tia a of 
autonomy in research. Surprising 
few social sdriitiits have Tnsrinasi 
Ae prindirie that g r e rn me nt- s p ot w ot- 
ed research shall be tht exduiivt pio- 
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ptrty of gomnmnit, tubjtct to iu 
nviaw and pennluion prior to poblica- 
tlon. The principle that gov e m m enU 
funded retearch ii publicly flnancnd and 
therefore ought to be the prope r ty ot 
the pulilic haa yet to be pieaentcd ta 
govennaent. in abort, what ia needed 
is a concertesi effort by the ICSSR and 
leading aoclal acientiata to peimiade 
govenauent not only to provide more 
autonomy for the ICSSR, but to fomui- 
late a new set of policies towaref gov- 
emment-spoataored social science re¬ 
search that will establish in advvKe 
the right of acbolain to publish the 
results of their findings, irreqrective 
of funding sources. 

The pour disaeniiiuuion of policy- 
related tesearch severely limits the 
impact of research oo the policy pro¬ 
cess, The first step towuni dealing 
with this pruirtem Is for social scientists 
to became aware of the need to disse¬ 
minate policy relevant research findings 
t'j a variety of different audiences: 
Icgislaton and politicinna as svell as 
administrators, and the educated public 
os svell ae fellow academics that is, 
to bring their studies into policy¬ 
making and politically relevant public 
arenas. 

There are a variety of way.s for im¬ 
proving the dissemination of research 
findings. A staff member of each of 
the tesearch institutes might take the 
responsihility of writing press releases 
on sbidies <rf general public ItKerest. 
Research relevasit to current legislation 
might be smnmarised and distributed 
to legisUtors. The institutes could 
develop their own mailing lists, dis¬ 
seminate their list of puldicatlans more 
widely, and make arrangements with at 
least esM local book store to keep their 
pulilicatlons avaibdile for sale. 

An ICSSR staff person could peruse 
recearch reports from ths various insti¬ 
tutes for materials to Iw circulated to 
the Delhi press and wire services. Some 
effort might be made to pull together 
sununaries of research findings relevant 
to current pdicy debates — for example, 
the debate over mechanisation of agri- 
nilturc and niral employment, or pre¬ 
ferential policies and resarvationa for 
batdeward castes, or how to achieve 
iioiversa^lsatlon of primary education. 

A new journal on social science and 
»blic policy could be a useful instru- 
nent for dlssemirtating the findings 
sartieularly if the magazine \^e of 
dgh quality, had a mixed boerd of 
veH-fauwn administraturs, adidemics 
jh] public figures, and wai created 
ividt anflcieDt fanfare to attract an 
mtial audience. In additiois to signed 
ttidea rcUtiiit rasaaidi fiadlagt 


to policy, the ioumal could atso 
include a aection that snmmarltes recent 
atudiei of policy interest. 

With tbs poBsfiila exception of 
departments of econrsnica, India’s post¬ 
graduate pragnamses in the social 
sciences do not provide trabang in 
policy- resaarch. India’s amal] mmdrer 
of polir^-oricisted social acieotiats were 
mostly educated drruad wbete they 
were exposed to policy-oriented re¬ 
search. The introduction of policy 
courses in departments of poUtical 
scieitce, sodology and anthropology, 
and in the sdtools of management 
would reduce the need for overseas 
training. Perhaps in the not too dis¬ 
tunt future it would be qrpropriate to 
create one or two centres for the train¬ 
ing of policy science researchers, but 
at this time the talent for such a 
prognutune is limited and it is widely 
dispersed in various research institutes 
and univenilties. 

Overseas training can continue to 
play a useful role, particularly if the 
focus is not on the basic training oi 
ancitti aciersdsts, but in providing a 
limited number of younger Indian- 
trairsed aodal sdentlsta with an op¬ 
portunity to work as post-doctoral 
fellows in graduate pnblic policy cen¬ 
tres abroad. The need for such train¬ 
ing opportunities ia greatest for non- 
eccsKsnut social scientists working in 
relatively neglected policy fields — 
health, coromunicotions, iimnigiatifHi. 
housing, nutrition, Judicial reform, ptc- 
fereotial policies, and the study of the 
policy process itself. 

It is not self-evident that experience 
liy academics In government wejuld 
necessarily improve their capacity to 
conduct •'leallatic’’ policy-oriented re¬ 
search. Those who have had govern- 
nMntal experience me (sometimes) 
more aware of the political coostrainti 
on policy, the limitations of adminlJtra- 
tive as well ex financial reaources, and 
how the structure of administration 
and the interests the bureaucracy 
affects the choice as wdl os implemen¬ 
tation of policy. But if sosne academics 
who hove served In government become 
more seneitive to bnreaucatic struc¬ 
tures and procesiei and bmeaucxatic 
mentalities otben are made more 
cynical by the experience or are them¬ 
selves obioibed by the bmeauemtic 
outlook. 

Nonetheless, many reeeardiers and 
govenunem ofidalf I Intervinsed sug- 
geatad that tome Uod of intern pro- 
gnnunee in Centra] and state goveni- 
manti would be ueefoL Several 
goswrnmaatf in the West nbeady fanvt 
mch p rogt a— ana tinder which n ninl] 


tromher of enatimnln Qiend a year ia 
an. ajdvisosy ox Un*-posttfqn fai a govenh- 
meat tgsncy. dften ip a unit s^Mre 
there is an opportunity to obearve or 
tale part hx project dovelapmeat and 
policy planning. Whether such a ]pO- 
gramome could be worked out for India 
depends in the first place cn tba leoep- 
tivity of government deportments to 
Menis, and secondly, on the kind of 
placement and “fit” of aodal scientists 
with the appropriate government 
deportmesns. 

'The ICSSR has made a subetantial 
contribution to the development of 
policy menich by its role ta the deve- 
h^nnesit of legicmal social science re¬ 
search institutes. Though these insti¬ 
tutes have not yet made a conspicuous 
impact on public debates over policies, - 
several had made state goveroments 
— at least some officials if smt politi¬ 
cians — aware of the value of research 
for policy and programme development 
and for assessing the consequences of 
govemmeotsl intervaotlons. And for 
the academic community in tbeie 
states, the research institutions have 
provided opportunities for research not 
geneially' available in the univenitiea. 
Perhapi their most important contribu¬ 
tion to the academic community is that 
the institutes have become stimulants ; 
for empirical research. As compared ’ 
with only a decade ago thmc is now 
a greater willingness and capadty of 
academic researchers to test their ergu- 
mcots against some measures of objec¬ 
tive reality. While the proclivity to 
engage in speculation without reference 
to empirical facts and to make infettn- 
ces without data still remains strong 
in India, the approsach of modern 
empirictl aodal science bis gooe a long 
way towards dunging the way In ndiid) 
many intellectuils approach problems. ^ 

There are, of course, great varia- 
tiosu in the quality of these research 
centres, differences in how they orga¬ 
nise themselves and in the Idndi of 
research they do. In a country as 
large and divenlfied as India theie 
are bound to be such variations and 
differences. But a major task in the 
next few years will be to improve the 
quality of the weaker centres. The task 
is made more difficult by die Indian 
practice of giving tettore to vpnhR* 
ments of all ranks. 

There are aeveial measures that the 
ICSSR could punne to fcnpiovc oome A' 
ot the weaker regional centra: QX 
enoourage inter-inatitute ooIlidioiBttva jr,- 
rrsiareh Invdvlng aoioa of tha bast 
instltatiotia and adiolais wllh aome of 
the weaker centrea: (2) organise re- 
■aairli mm pnlinr nritntsil wotltiifaopa 
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where prt^creeaed' MMn aveoM be 
HHMUfeJ nd dlecuaed, epiit with e 
mix of MtAUdied and lea ertibH ih ed 
scholan; ($) provide more detailed and 
critical faedh^ on naearch pnpoeala 
from ICSSR project review panels; to 
these might ^ added two recommen- 
datkma made earlier — (4) provide 
younger acbolan with opportunities for 
post doctoral Mining abroad, and (5) 
create istenishlp upport u nltiei in 
government for younger tescarcben. 

One additional sncasnre mi^t be 
taken to strengthen the tegkmai insti¬ 
tutes. Many of the regional institutes 
do not have a policy speddity, but are 
ittoadly concerned with ngtonal deve- 
opme^ The Institute ibr Social and 
SoOQonuc Change in Bangalore, the 
Vladru Institute for Development 
itudlM, the A N Sinha Institute in 
"atna, the Cjri Jotitute in Lucknow, 
ind the Sardar Patel Institute in 
Unnedahad conduct reaearch on a wide 
ange of proUema and though they 
mve some reiearch priorities these art 
){tea very broadly defined. In contrast 
I few inatitnies have a functional focus: 
he Indian Institute of Education, the 
iystems Research Institute, and the 
hiblic Enterprise inetitute. A few 
entra like the Tata Institute of Social 
icienees combine a regional and funr- 
ional policy focus. 

/Some of the regioaal institutes midit 
iMpcouraged to strengthen fheir funo- 
ifOB pdicy capdditics by devekg)- 
seria of lelated researeh profects 
r^Ksingle problem. The beneBts of 
'^Knunatic rasearch are: cumulative 
^Rience for the research staff; cumu- 
itive contributions to policy; and re- 
ofniUon u a national centre fo fh/ 
pecialiacd policy area. MoiedR^ 
pecUliaed policy research within 
eveiapment institute is often broader 
1 conception than tunilar research in 
more specialised ainde policy tetcanh 
‘ntie. Gompore, for example, the 
lore broadly conceived demographic 
iseardi at the Qentre for Deveiqp- 
lent Studia fas Trivandrum widi the 
ind of demographic reuardi oonduct- 
1 at moat of the population institutes. 
The Rendaw Committee of tha ICSSR 
u luggeafod that the itscarcb insti- 
■fea should play a substantial rola' in 
lomotiag aodal adence r es ear ch , by 
ainfng younger social adentlats, hold- 
>g aesnfaan for local ooQege teachers 
>d youngsr aodal identlsti and the 
ta. .Which of tha centra are them- 
«nou^ to iday this role. 

Id vdietlia aath a role ia. compatible 
ith At 10 ttra ngih en their own 
■fWnh nnantiglumja Is a mate which 
to bi i!ateflgl0y''oOilsidaiad. 


The abaenca of a reaearch centre 
wiA a RUtained capedty for survey 
research ia a conspicuous gap ia the 
aodal adence research inatltntions in 
India. Sevenl inttituthma — the 
Centre for tha Study of Developing 
Societia imraediatdy cosna to mind 
-— have done first-rate surveys. Some 
of the Demographic Reaeardi Centra 
do good survey work, though d a 
limited kind. The Operatiom Research 
Croup in Baroda has ako completed 
good fertility surveys in addition to its 
market and media studies. The Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion hu dene 
some useful surveys of political atti- 
tuda and preference. Many of the 
ICSSR-oponsond institutions have con¬ 
ducted surveys for specific projects. 
Biu ttone of the social science research 
instituta ha a permanent survey re¬ 
search stoil and field investigators with 
the institutional capacity for sustained 
investigations. The result is Aat there 
are few longitudinal studia measuring 
the extent to which attituda are 
changing, how, and under what in- 
ilucnces. Most seriously for policy 
oriented resmrdi, there are hardly any 
^Igtematic surveys of public attituda 
fbward policies and progtammee. 

An institution that conducts surveys 
over an extended period of time it 
likely to increase its survey aldllB, 
espedally if there is experimentation 
with new methodologies, sustained work 
with dilficult-to-suivey groups (e g, the 
eldeiiy, women in purdah, isolated 
conmunities, the migratory, etc) and 
considerable effort is put into training 
and supervision of field staff. 

Unfortunately, a national survey re¬ 
search unit is costly. The costs of 
maintalnjog a staff of field interviewert 
throu^nut the country, regional 
offleen to train and supervise, and a 
central office to prixeu data and do 
the atuUysa ore hi^. Finding spon¬ 
sors for costly national surveys on a 
.sustained basis would be difficult. 

If it is not leasiiile to citslc a na¬ 
tional survey research orgonlation at 
this Ume. peibaps it is possible to 
ereite one quality state furvey research 
organisation. Such an organisation 
could become a place for the develop¬ 
ment of modd surveys tint miid>t ^ 
used in other itatM. In time survey 
researchers from otha parts of the 
country could be sent there for train¬ 
ing, Ifolicy-televant studia in a single 
state would not only help state govern¬ 
ment policy making but might iUnnii- 
Date some national policy iana a 
wML The cooCributiaD of a state sur¬ 
vey reaearch centre wodd thus be 
gnetcK if it were looated fat a tela- 


tively •Typical" state, that ia, one with 
an average literacy rate, some leUtfvely 
Inaeeanhle areas, juhatantia] cuUma] 
and linguistic beteroganeity and diver¬ 
sified oceupational patterns. 

Still snother major lesesirfa Iscuns 
is the absence of comparative public 
policy research that iiii|d>t .rTt-wl a con¬ 
sideration of policy altemativa on the 
part of policy maksn. Policy rescar- 
chen too rarely a ssem ble materials on 
the experienca of other developing 
countriu; too little attention ha been 
given to the systematic reporting ot 
the policy and project experiences ot 
other countria In health, education, 
family planning, housing, urban deve¬ 
lopment, transportation, and rural 
development. Only a handful of re¬ 
searchers at th« various tesarefa 
instituta or in government are famijiai 
with the variety of policy experiments 
and innovative projects attempted 
elsewhere thit might form the basis 
for policy experiments in India 
Merely to propose that India repli¬ 
cate CSiitUk's “barefoot’* doctor pro¬ 
gramme, Slngapoie’s housing program¬ 
me, Israel’s land reclamation and 
alfoRStation progmnine, Taiwan’s 
family planning programme, or Cuba’s 
adult literacy progranune is of little 
value, especially when foe social, eco¬ 
nomic and political contexts, and the 
reaourca available, vary so muA. Rut 
the experiences of othen can lead to 
project experiments; through the ob¬ 
servation and evaluation of foese ex¬ 
periments, soda] scientists can pUj. a 
lueful role in suggeating udiether and 
how sucocisful projects can he replicat¬ 
ed elsewhere. 

Moreover, foere are enormous op- 
portunitia for the devefopment of a 
field of comparative public policy with, 
in India, using states, dlla p^shads 
and panchayat samitis as the unit of 
analysis. Why do similar polida pur- 
siicil by state and local governments' 
achieve different raults? Are diffe- 
renca in ontcoma in, for example, 
health, nutrition, and educatirm rlw 
fault of different poUcia? Are 
variations in policy outcoma the 
result eff dlfferenca in policy inputs in, 
for exssnplc, the amount of resources 
allocated, the quantity, quality, or 
structure of administration, t^ prorcc- 
dura for distributing icrvica. etc, or 
are differenca in outcoma the re¬ 
sult of variattooi in the characteristics 
of the target papulations — their in¬ 
come, or edoeatfam. Or the structure of 
land ownerahlp, etc? The ayateoatic 
attention to foese iaua witUa India 
cotdd not oifiy contribute to poBcy- 
maUng hut could be a sIgaiScant ton« 
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triliutioD tu the field of puUlc poiioy 
opelytis. 

Piefitable linb could abo be mJlde 
to the buiseoDiog fields of ecooomic 
and demogr^ihlc history in Indfs. The 
work of Asuk Mitra and others on his- 
turica) resional variations jn comrauBl- 
catioiM. road. traneport and Irrigation 
facilithts, in fertility, morbidity, mor- 
tiaftty, and migration rates, literacy and 
erincation, violence and crime, and a 
variety of other social indicators, 
raises the olivlous iiuestion of bow 
these variations are linked to differences 
in government policies by the princely 
states, and the British raf as well at 
by post-Independence state and central 
governments. 

SOMF. COHCTISraiOHS 

.>• T, 

India now has an impressive nuinbn 
of policy-oriented research institutions. 
In most instanoes theae have fifteen at 
more staff memheta, ample teieardi 
assistants and secretaries, reasonably 
good libraries and computational 
facilities, aoceit to modest iiatatch 
■iipporr from the ICSSR and larger 
grants from government departments, 
and stable core funding from the ICSSR 
and the state gomrnmems. The major 
impediments to effective social science 
research in India are not financial and 
material. Indeed, some of the research 
iiutitutea are better off than similar 
research Iiutltutes in the UK and the 
US. This is not to say that tha re¬ 
search centres could not bo fttartOTod 
with more library resources, staff ex¬ 
pansion, or improved physical facilities. 
Some of the smaller and newer centres 
are in need of more a.uistanc«, but 
several of the larger centres need to 
demonitrate that they can produce more 
quallly research before they warrant 
additional resources. The mere fact 
that a centre is large should not .be 
sufficient grounds lor addidatul 
support. 

But the process of new bistl^M^- 
building has not come to an end. Tfltf 
ICSSR actively nurtured tba devOoS- - 
nient of regional research centre*, 
would contribute to the analygla, of 
development liiues within the states, 
contrl^te to state policy-making and 
provide national plannen and poKcy 
makers with a lietter grasp 'of what 
was Iwppening throughout the ctnintry. 

were developed fn Kamatake, 
Kerala. Tamil Nadu, UP, Bibat, Andba, 
Gujarat and West Bengal. Orissa, 
Madhya Pradeth, Assam land Rajasthan 
could also use ludi '. l ate argh esatres 
•f could iome of the anillnr states. 
But the number of tistned social aden- 


BOCOiOMiEG AMD 


tilts tvallaUt tor neir '^lllonal cantim 
remalna small. The same constraint 
operates with respect to, the question 
uf whether addlBonsl research centres 
should he started in states that ofaMdy 
have line centre. The caee for an ad* 
ditional centre in meet states would 
have to f>e made on the grounds that 
trained penonnet ere available end that 
such a centre has eomedrmg new to 
offer, such as a vedalJaed compe¬ 
tence in an important policy area or 
approach (eg, systems analysis or sur¬ 
vey research). 

It would be both difficult and un- 
wist to create research centiea in the 
next few yean at tbs same pace as la 
the last decade. The ICSSR review 
committee has quite jiroperly conclud¬ 
ed that existing research butitiites 
should: lie strengBiened before new 
ones ere eatabliahed. The Srat objec¬ 
tive ought to lie the Impr o vement of 
,quallty in the existing centres, but 
whether the ICSSR will be able to 
resist pressures for creating new 
centres remains to be seen. 

In any event the- most pressing needs 
for the social sciences in India are 
elMwhere; to free government spon. 
sored research from its presem restric- 
tloBi, to facUitate the wider dlssemitui- 
tion of policy-related research to 
officials, politieiant and the relevant 
publict, to Improve the training of 
non-economist social scientists in policy 
research, to bring comparative know- 
ledge of policiea elsewhere to bear on 
policy analysis, to develop a field of 
comparative anaiyais within India so a.i 
to liring the policy and project ex- 


perltoMa of one aMh. of the aoqat^- 
anodier, to provide same p<4cyitid^ 


eooe, to develop policy agieciaUtl 
williiai the regional laitittrtei, a^ i 
develop survey research fadlftiw ^ 
would increase knowledge at publl 
attitudes relevant to pubUp pdioiss. 

A more effective linkage beowet 
poUoyoriented social science leeeiit 
and the policy pmoass is a oentn 
objective of,a natioiial aodal tcieDC 
policy. But wfaet U needed is a broi 
view of the policy pneeit. It is m 
enou^ that social tdentitts condui 
ttMidi that it itspoiuive to Ae neet 
of offidala. In democratic todeth 
policy-oriented taeaicfa can also li 
finence the tUiddng of politlcUn 
interest groups, and tha variety < 
publics tint have on Intereat in or at 
affected by what goverrunent does. A 
we have auggested earlier, knowled 
systematically acquired through socii 
science TCseartb can be an importai 
input to, the process of policy and pre 
ject formation, implementatiOD, evalui 
tion, revision and terminatioo, Fleciscl 
what kind of knowledge is gen eia ter 
with what freedom — and creattvlt 
— social science reseaidieia chos 
what and how they pursue their Jt 
aeaich; to whom tlw knowledge dii 
seminated. and how and by svbom tb 
knowledge is utilised are central issue 
in a country’s aoclal science poUc) 


How India deala with these issugii f 
the next few years may or maj[" 
have an impact on the ahape of 
cics. hilt it will certainly have 
pact on social science reteardi. 
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THE two-day meetiag irf tbe All India Muslim MaJlia^ jd i iA twart let 
Ddhl on September 23’23 was intended to devise a ooatmon stratsfy for 
the ‘Muslim parties’ to Bght the coming elections. Tbe meeting was attended 
not merely by representatives of about a dozen Muslim parties and groups, 
but also by representatives of some political parties not specifically IdcntMtod^ 
with Muslims like tbs lanata, the Janata (S) (as it still then wu), 

Cn. (A notable absentee was the Congress fl].) An important aim 
meeting was to ensure a ‘common electoral front’ of the Muslim pajpml WMv at. 
■ view to avoiding a split In the MusVnn vote. The organisers exRtutttliat 
out of the deliberations of the meeting a united Muslim front of aorla Vosild 
emerge, with which other ‘national’ parties could negotiate the 
For an electoral understanding. Indeed, the Shahi Imam of lama 
Delhi, whose iniervention sgainst the Congress in the 1977 elections sub¬ 
stantially contributed to tbe victory of the Janata in the northern states, 
is reported to be waiting for the ‘best offer’ before he will openly express 
his preference. 

The immediate result of the Delhi meet has been the formation of an 
‘alliance’ consisting of four parties — the Muslim Majlis, the Ittehadd-ui- 
MusUmeen, the All India Muslim League and the National League. Incident¬ 
ally, the descmption of theae parties as ‘Muslim’ parties and of tbe other 
parties like the Janata and the Congress as ‘nationsT parties is of the 
organisers themselves, though the incongruity of such descriptions in the 
light of tbe fact that a main feature of the conference was that the problems 
till now generally identified as ‘Muslim’ problems — AMU, the sutus of Urdu, 
communal riots, Muslim personal law, etc — were projected as ‘national’ 
problems and not specifically ‘Muslim’ problems to which a ’national' solution 
had to be found. 

This is not the first time that the so-called ‘Muslim* parties have tried 
to come together in an endeavour to present a un'ted front with a view 
to securing tbe best terms from the ‘national’ parties. In a sense, such a 
front existed all these days in the Congress Itself, during the days of Congress 
monopoly of parliamentary strength in the country. It was tbe virtually 
unbroken support of the Muslim masses that Just did the trick in turning 
the scales in favour of tbe Congress in election after election, both at the 
Centre and In the states — except for tbe notable exception of Kerala, wbicb 
in any case is nut a typical Indian example. 

Tbe Congress as the ruling party naturally bad a vested interest in 
preserving thi, mythology that the Muslims (and other minorities) would be 
‘safe’ only under a Congress government. But it .was unreslistlc to expect 
that such a Urge section of the Indian people would for ever vote as a 
block in favour of the ruling party, and since 1967 at least, the feature of 
‘block voting'— which phenomenon itself has been probably exaggerated by 
political scientists eager to discover neat and predicUble patterns of voting 
behaviour — has been weakened. 

With the decline of the Congress as the dominant and most effective 
political organiution of the Indian landlords and the Indian bourgeoisie and 
with three more or less evenly balanced groups competing for that position 
all over the country it might appear that this is the bat opportunity for small 
groups to make electoral deals. But the Muslims are not a small group like 
the Tamil parties in Tamil Nadu; and even though the political situattou ia 
of tbe purest ‘free' market variety, neither the sellers nor tbe buyers of 
the Muslim vote are entirely free agents, or are even in control of the com¬ 
modities they propose to deal in. It is a tall order to mobilite the support 
of eo vast and so diverse a community as the Indian Muslims on a common 
electoFal ^tform. 

Indeed, Indian politics has itself undergone some significant changes 
in the Ust ten years, and one of the important fnatuccs of this change has 
been the fragmentation of the political system. Tbe Muslim, as much as tbe 
Hindu, hat not been able to escape the impact of this process of fragmenta¬ 
tion, thongh it is still advantageous for certain vested Interests to pretend 
otherwise. The political perticipation of the Muslims (even during the period 
following the trauma of partition) has been spread over.the whole spectrum 
of IndUo polities. To endeavour to confine such participation of thla vaat 
eommnnity—itself split Into conflicting interest groups divided on the htAt 
of tenguage, sect, class, etc — la a near unponiUe task. ■ 


Hw proUcm faead by ibe Mudim nal laval of tba tvo ralbv fitcdoaf In 
are smut and leal—far mate gttae Tamil Nada an oai^ • typical eanapb 
than even the lelf-appolnted leaden —U ahoold aiwnyi be poadble for 
leaUae; and the maues have alao aeen 


that It ia poealUe to orianiae even on 
iaauea like communal riota with'other 
non-Muallm troops. It ii the fear of. 
tbs Muslim masses slipping away and 
canainf the undermining of the little 
empirei the Mudlm leaden have built 
over the yean in corrupt contract with 
the ‘national’ leadenhip — which any¬ 
way never worked perfectly, and in a 
lociaty in ferment is bound to weaken 
further — that has probably contribut¬ 
ed moat to these attempts to create a 
common electoral platfbnn of Muslims, 

PoUiicw 


¥mh Such FriMds... 


THE endeavours of Charan Sinid> to 
enlarga his base seem to be facing 
miny difilcultias, and the latest of 
these edbrta — the floating of a new 
political party ck, rathar, the attempt 
to tranaforui hit faction of the Janata 
party into a ‘Lok Dal' — has had on 
Jnauspleious be^nnlng. That Cbaian 
Singh needs to broaden bii oupport 
hose needs im labouiftig; the very 
resentments he is able to provoke ho 
wide segments of Indian society show 
that Us support is much too narrow 
and, but' for the accident of certain 
cimunstances, that he would not have 
become the prime inlnister. 

But the new iwrty has been floated 
in gt beat nut very encouraging cir¬ 
cumstances; and it is not clear that 
Charan Singh will l>c able to fbege 
around him a broad political grouping 
cotrespondlng in its range and d^th 
to those already esisting around Indira 
Gandhi and Jagfivon Ram, hit two 
maior contenders. 

In a tease, the task is an impotilbie 
one; barring small legloiul parties and 
Ltft groupings In tocne states the 
ruling clastct in India are already 
ranged broadly around the two group¬ 
ings heodad by Indira CandU and 
Jagfivan Rom. And even these have 
bean trying to incotpocate into thtlr 
groupings those still outside and^the 
tuocessful wooing of the DMK and the 
AlADMK in Tamil Nadu by tbs jahata 
and CongressO) i> hut one instam of 
this endeavour to .win fifands and in¬ 
fluence people. 

It is true that given the etamUy 
shifting loyaltlas of most of these small 
groups—U which tht prasant. but 1^ 
no maona final, allgnmanti at the aatto- 


paitias lOce the DtO. and the AlAOMT 
to forge new amngements. But uhe- 
thar Charan Slav’s faetkm will eater 
in any such fresh calculations is itgu- 
able. As it is. It has failed to contoU- 
date itself under the fcraial orgaUja- 
tkuul jCmcture of one party, one Bag 
and ona programme. Ihe legitcaeiitB- 
tfvea of even amalier factlona who have 
all been reaping the advantagaa of the 
split in the Jeiuta party are stfil re¬ 
luctant to be subsumed by the larger 
faction. Ihus, Bahuguoa oontinnea to 
retain the aapamte identity of his 
OP'D; the AlADMK bat not allowed 
Ks Inclusion in the union cabinet to 
come in the way uf its making alter¬ 
native amngements for the futme with 
the Janata party. The Akali gcwain- 
ment in Punjab, though thBotetically 
rid of the 'conmnmal' dements, main- 
toifiB excellent retatkms with the Janata 
and ho^ even been able to use the 
Isgter in its flidn with the AlcaU Const. 
And in what by any account should be 
the ‘bsmkyard’ of Charan Singh — hU 
own borne state of UP and Haryana — 
Charan Sink’s efloits to consolidate 
his position ^vt met with repeated 
fnutrathms; the chief mialster of 
Uttar Prad^i. Bananui Das, who indeed 
owes his ofBce to the split in the Janata, 
and who only recently staved off eSorts 
by the Janata to unseat him, is once 
again in cahoots with the Janata and 
is resisting the efforts to have the UP 
assembly dissolved and fresh elections 
held there; and in Haryana, Bhijan 
La] seems resaonabiy secure, having 
mode his osva deal wKb Band Lol and 
the CongreasfD. The faihire to aecure 
total complaiiiaiice in UP and Haryana 
should be'particulatiy gallbig to Chuaa 
Singh who conaiders them hia pocket 
borau)^ where usurpers have come to 
rule, and where, iinleia he is able to 
throw out these usurpers, his own poli¬ 
tical credibility would he gravely en¬ 
dangered. 

It it also not dear that the varioua 
couvoneute of the *Lok Dal’ will be 
able to coadnue to ha together for 
long. The faction of the fonnar Soda- 
liat potty wfaidi hat merged Into the 
Lok Dai owae its loyalty to Ceorgt 
Femandta and Madbu Llmaye, who 
.are thcmoelves not Imown to havt 
-itartlculariy amiable relatfanu; and go¬ 
ing by past record, one diould always 
consider the poecibflity of Biiu Pat- 
nailc changing his mi^ and cfhrlng 
his support to another, men sttiactlva 
bidder in the next three or four months 
baton aleatiaiH are geiog to be, hope- 




tu. 


Ud, JKrtgt dm group, 

far all 4* eiHfujorn mnm t'faevBot oi 
the ‘ I de ctogfaaf ratkmale for th> 
brmktag vt the Janeti, have not cast 
their lot with Charan Shigb.' Iha Cbn- 
gieaa ftXA whfafc like the AlADMK, g 
part of the go v enn u ent ii thraafonini 
to inep its cgtioni open and confine 
Its Unki with Charan .Sin^ to mcTe{> 
agreeing to fight the etoc d oiie under 
his 'leadeiriiip', whila keeping its own 
eymixfi {and pomibly even progra mm e) 
independent. 


Wtb such friends and anpgorters 
around, and widi Raj Naiain tbratten- 
ing avery day togather more of such 
mppoit, Charim Sin^ should he daarly 
wishing for some real, old fashlonad 
memiaa. 


Labour 


Plight of Conatnictien 
Werfcafs 

.I ' .y 

WORKERS In the so-called jmafiahiied 
sector are among tht poorast paid and 
the moat ermloited; there are relatively 
few laws for their protection and, more 
important, even such lavva and mlea as 
art supposed to apply to them art 
violated with impunity by employers. 
A study of building construction wor¬ 
kers in Delhi carried out by the Labour 
Bureau of the Government of India 
once again brings out these facts. A 
suomiary of the findings of foe study, 
earrled out in 1977-78. is published in 
the September issue uf tht Labour 
Bureau’s ImUm Labour Journal. 

Nearly 40,000 svorken were reported 
to t>e engaged In gilding conetruction 
in the four aones of Delhi. Of these 
over S^OOO were engaged in unildlled 
work. Women constituted one-fifth of 
the total work force, but all of them 
were employed in unekiTled work. 
Tbree-fourthi of the unskilled workers, 
including all foe wtuueo warken, ware 
employed through intetmediarlci known 
os ‘jasnandars’. 

The employera routed wage paymeitts 
to workers forougb the ‘Jamtmdars'. 
IhJs made it poaaibie for the letter to 
retain their hold over the w o rked . In 
return, foe onploytm expeotej the 
‘jamendeia’ to eamre dieeipllne amo>>g 
workers and folfllment of work qnotas 
The lamaadao’ thus- perfoitnad fim 
role of aweiviaari for foe empte y enf 
wifoout any paymenL ' They derived 
their incooM from commisMon otfilaeted 
from workers under foelr controL. 

The dally wage rate for nnfidOfad 
worke re gmettlly ptevelBng during -foe 





1977 to Jmaur UTti 
m Of tiib Oe lunate' 
H* 1X75 M U« c onwrito W ai . 
tbty lacooM ef mo$t nmldlled 
wu batwaea Bi 151 aad 
Ko. (venge umldUed woilcar'i 
tgmuy vooilitod of ilx membai of 
vfhotn. Iwetoiw of th* amiiloyiiieiit of 
women (ad ohllditn in oonitrnctloa 
work) tlnto ware anining monbcn. Ai 
a result of their low eemlnge snd long 
periods of noninployinent (given the 
irregularity of dafly wage employmeat 
and the seasonal nature of construction 
wOfk)> 57 per cent of the usuddlled 
workers svere in debt taken to meet 
consomptlon needs. The loans were 
taken rtsosdy from moneylenders and 
.die interest rate diarged varied be- 
Kvnen 24 and 38 per cent per annum, 
[n a few oases, the rates were as high 
u 144 per cent. 

The Labour Bureau’s study brings 
Mt the widespread violation of laws 
ry emidoyeis. Being dafly wage wor- 
lets, protection ^ the Industrial Dis- 
nitea Act ia not avallaUe to flu con- 
tniction w uA e i ' S . Employntent of 


oomaardal aatahUdnDnata id du 
prisnt* sntar — d of pdiom tods 
drarafon, isdiwotly mqmiittild for thn 
aiflialllag ooskhtlons of oonstnsrfioa 
wodma. Of course, thay wash flwir 
hsnds of the lespunslhility by handing 
over oonatruction work to contractors. 
The Brahmin does isot slsnghtey flu 
cow; he merely tells it to tfan butcher. 

Kuala 

RaalHinniMit undgr W«y 

K T Zachttriat writes: 

THE victory of the Cn(M) snd iU 
allies in the elecflons to the local bodies 
in Eertia hai immensely strengthened 
the party's hands in the cnrtsnt bar¬ 
gaining -^tfa flu mling front in the 
state. The ot^ortunistic line being 
pnisuad by the state unit of the CPI 
bat been umniatakeably niectad. Out 
ot the 9,000 and odd saata to whiidi 
electlona were held, flu CFI on its own 
symbol could win bartfly 100 teats. 
The party’s defeat was so total that 
chief minister P C V’asuilevan Neir and 


; . »•' • - 

The ObqpMi aiw oontartad a samUt 
DiMber and W08 SS per cent of dM 
The on ooidd win less Aan 40 seea 
A large ntanber of jiroinineDt CPf leed- 
ers hut their dajiositt. Hion^tbe rnltac 
front and the CFI had trM to make 
flu election to flu local bodiea a peity- 
lesi affair, towards the end of the elec¬ 
tions, the govermnent issued instruc¬ 
tions to the locsl bodies cl e par t in e u t to 
pi^ra the dectlmi reeulls on a party- 
wise basis. And on the day the rasnhs 
were announced, the ministeir for lootl 
bodies had caU^ a pteaa confesenoe 
in the evening So sure were the CPI 
and its eleetian partners of a Mg vic¬ 
tory. But flu election results stunntd 
them. The inest conference was drop¬ 
ped. There were no statements fien 
the CFI end ite alliee. 

The CFI(M) and its allies have 
secured a majority in 00 to 70 per cent 
of flu Fnn^yeta, in ell the flnee 
Munidpal Cotporetlons eixl in flu 
■arger number of Municipal Ooimcfla. 

A rcaligimunt of forces et flu local 
level Is honnd to take place in the 
coming weeks es the CPI finally comas 


hlldren, thou^ prohibitad, was quite 
'wnmoii. Dally atteodance of woc k ars 
vu recorded In the first Instance on 
ough sheets; flu entries wece ardrae- 
luently copied out on regular nnutet 
oils. TUs violated flu regulations and 


revenue miniater Baby John called on 
E M S Nainboodirtped, the CSfl (M) 
general secretaiy, and assured him fliat 
the state saeemfaly would be dissolved 
In e matter of days and that the CPI 
and Kerala BSP were committed to 


over to the CPI(M) camp. The large 
number of Indquedenti who have won 
too vvill take a final poaition by then. 
The new local oouncila are si^ednled 
to take charge on Octriber 1. 


ed to such malpractices as making un- 
ccounted deductions for shortfalls, 
inei, penalties, etc, through attendance 
nanipulatioiia. The workers generally 
pt a holiday on Sunday, but it was 
rot a paid b^day — though flu Minl- 
num Wags FUation Notification stipu- 
>tei payment for the weeldy day off. 
lot a fingle day of leave or holiday 
vifli pay was ever allowed to flu woi- 
ers. 

In qpite of the General Rulei and 
hrectioni which require emplayen to 
lake amngerrunts for the safety of 
niriuts ai per the lafety code, the 
abour Bureau study fou^ this '’the 
lost n eg lected aspect in the building 
onstrnction ioduil^”. Elementary 
sfety equiptnent lilce headgear, jflova 
nd boots were not supiriied to wor- 
ers, Evan the provision of basic 
mcnitlea Ukt drinking water, latrliue 
ud nrinali, wefldng and bathing fafl- 
tiei, stat shaltets, etc, was found to 
e inutely ncsninal In rutwe”. 

71101^ the constructloo industry is 
tgardad as part of flu nnoegardaed 


joining the left and democratic front 
which the CPI (M) has been advocat¬ 
ing. 

The Cn (M)’s main allies in thr 
local body elections wen' the Congrets, 
the All India Mualim League and the 
Kerala RSF. It also had made seat 
adjustmanta in certain aieai with the 
Kerala Congrats (Maui group), Karala 
Congress Uosqifa group) and the so- 
called non-Jtiu San^ sectiom of the 
Jaruta. The CPI bed nude a ilate-wide 
alliance with the Congress (I), the 
Muslim Lesgue (Ruling Front) and flu 
Nafloiud De m ocratic Party, t|ie Nair 
organisation. In flu northern^iost 
Caijnaoote district <Us alliance Included 
the Jatu Sangh wing of th« Janata 
patty. In parts of Qnilon and Cmiu- 
oore districts tfah alliance Included 
both the Congresses, in an attempt to 
isolate flu CPI (M)- In cartain artas, 
the cn had entered into an alliance 
with flu SRP, the ixditical wing of the 
upper dole Ezhava community', while 
in yet others it ttude adjustnunts with 
both factions oi the Kerala Congress. 


Cuaeai 

Not by Hlghor Pricoo 

ON May 3, less than five months ago, 
cement pricea were raised under the 
new piicinK policy announced in 
Porlieraent. The new piicee wen to be 
in fmee for three yeus, upto the end 
of March 1902. But already voices ore 
lutng heard that a furflur hike in flu 
retention prices of cement is called 
for, wd in the. middle of ]tdy there 
wen reports, attributed to “an Industry 
source" In Calcutta, that since 'Tnanu- 
facturing coat continued to rise un¬ 
checked in view of the eicclition la 
the coste of raw materials, freight, 
power and wages'*, the industry may 
soon ask for another price rise. 

The iateit of such reports, once 
again attributed to The cement in¬ 
dustry", oeys that the industry has ap¬ 
proached the Union gove r nme n t for a 
further increase in the retentioo prices 
of cement on the ground that there had 
lieen an “all round increase in the 


«ctor, it moat be renumbered that a In the Panduiyats, the CPI(M) bad price of inputa". The increase in po- 
reat deal of the caastrurtlon is under- conteited neerty 8,000 seate on ite own wer costs and the costs of stores and 
>kta for the organised sector, Indnd- symbol snd won over SO per cent ol ipuee, and the incneie in prodnclion 


•g gmtameat dcpsitmonts, public them. The C(agteia(I) conteatod nearly coats consequent upon the 197940 
Ktar mi d if tn fcln gs end hidastrial and 2,000 seats, but won lest than 800, budget, an supposed to have “com- 
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plecely wiped out" the Increue In 
prices granted in May this year. The 
iucressed burdens of higher wage 
costs is, however, not tixi lAviously 
pleaded. With the Industry yet to hn- 
ideraent fully all the terms of the 
asrsnl made by the ariiitratinn board 
for cement workers last September, 
and with the oimient workent not 
engaging In any agitation aince the 
■werd wsa mede, any claim that wage 
coats have increased would have been 
too broeen. 

Sud) reports alnut the terrible 
straits into which the industry will be 
plunged if there is no immediate In- 
creeae in pricea can lie floated at will 
aince the situation of acarcity In cement 
haa not changed and is nut likely to 
change in the near future. Naturally, 
in all such demands for price increases, 
die professed aim is not so much to 
increase profits but to ensure that pro- 
ducrion wilJ not suffer on account of 
high costa. The demand for an incnaie 
in prices is also sought to be justified 
on the ground that such increases are 
necessary in order to improve caira- 
clfy utilisation — though given the 
profitability of tile industry, the pre¬ 
sent high Tates of capacity utQIsation 
and the already existing incentlvts 
towards even greater capacity utilisa¬ 
tion, further indiueiiienis might seem 
unctiird for. 

Th<- prolilems faced liy the cement 
i.-utustry are serkne, though of a lesser 
magnitude than those faced by other 
industries; but they have little to do 
with increa.sed costs inputs. Rather, 
the more real problems — shortfall in 
supplies of coal, jiower, railway wagons, 
etc — have been sought tu be rectified 
to the cstent possiliie in an economy 
lieset by larger failures. Thus, existing 
rules relating to freight reimbure e m ei it 
for road movement have been libera¬ 
lised; government haa granted assis¬ 
tance tu the industry for the use of 
captive power during periods of power 
c-uts; assistance has been given for use 
of furnace oil in place of coal;- import 
of advanced technologies baa been 
permitted; and so on. 


just not warranted In the condidoos of 
scarcity 01 prevailing in cement; adiat 
is mate crudcl It contnd and capee&jr 
tu manipulate the market. On title 
count, the industry {and trade) diould 
have little reeaoo to complain. 

Punjab 


Akallt at War 


Amarjit Chandan mites; 

THE recent develcqiments within the 
ruling Shiromani Akali Del ore com¬ 
ing into the open of the long-standing 
difcord between the Bedel end the 
Tolwandi-Tchra factions. Thouidt at 
the Ifith Atl-India Akali Conference 
held in October lait year at Ludhiana, 
it was claimed there was 'remarkable 
unity' in the ranks of the rural-based 
Akali Dal, chief minister Prakash Singh 
Bodal had just sacked the atate educa¬ 
tion minister, Sukhfinder Singh, belong¬ 
ing to the Talwandi group, on charges 
of alleged corrnptlun. The Talwandi 
group was looidiig out for an oppor¬ 
tune time to retaliate. Tu isolate the 
chief minister from his cooliUon part¬ 
ner, the Janata party, this group bad 
lK‘«n campaigning fur political auto¬ 
nomy for Punjab anti advancing the 
‘Sikhs are a nation’ thenry. It bad also 
lieen trying to corner the chief minister 
for allegedly adopting a ‘soft attitude' 
towards the Nirankarls. The Tahwudl 
group has an old grudge against Baidal 
tiiat in the last Vitihan Sabha elections 
he had allotted a big chunk of tickets 
to hii supporters and even xeUtivts. 

The Akali ■trimuttlii’ of Talwandi, 
Tohra and Badal bad canned in DeJU 
during the political crisis of July- 
•August. After much dilly-dallying, 
Talwandi and Tohia had sided with 
Charan Sin^ but only after it was 
clear that at least for the mosneot be 
had the upper hand. Bodal, however, 
continued to be a staunch advocate of 
retaining the Akali ]>il^ ties with the 
Janata party; when he had to accept 
the raaigrutioa of the five Janata party 
ministers, including three Jana San^s, 
in his government, be did so with "a 
heavy hearf. 


of 13 \fpt from Punjab in the disaa 
Lok Sabha, S were front the Jana Sa: 
The Jana Sani^ MBs and MlAs a 
sent Hindu cctnrnerclel Intenets, me 
confined to big and smaU towm. 
appease the Jans Ssngh. the Bodal , 
erninent recently decided to ten 
the ownership ceiling on induei 
land in niban areas by amending 
Urban Land (Ceiling and Regnlat 
Act of 1976. There is olio a a 
faction within the Badal group, 
by Ravi Inder Singh, speaker of 
Vidhan Sabha, which ii for an aUis 
with the Congressfl). 

The Talwandi group osaerls that 
Akali Dal can do without Jana San 
IViS support. In this connection 
points Co the rout of the Jana Sa 
elements in the municipal electiom 
June. The Talwandi group is for 
alliance with the parties which sup] 
the Akali Dal’s demand for 'autono 
and cites Janata(S), CPI and CR 
as posalble allies. 

As part of a counter-offensive, t 
SO pro-Bedal Akali delegatea sent { 
requisition on S^ember 8 for com 
ing the 468-mecnlier general house 
electing a new Del president. Taiwan 
term as prealdent bad expired 
August 28. Next day Talwandi caJ 
upon Badal to seek a vote of confide 
in the Vidhan Sabha and branded 
Badal group as 'sarkari tola' (gov 
ment clique). Badal refused to rec 
nise Talwandi as president of the A 
Dal and Talwandi expelled Jlvan St 
Utnianangal, a supporter of Bedel 
levenue minister, frooi the Dal vn 
ing committee. In retaUetion Bs 
racked Talwandi’s ‘right-hand nr 
Hardianui Sin^ Hero from dlrecr 
ship of the state Agro-Indnstiiet C 
poratloD. Election of the new A 
Dll president has now been fixed 
October 10. Stmt Ihurchand Sir 
LongnwsJ, a middle-aged bachelor b 
Malwa who ceme into promlne 
during the anti-Einergency agittti 
is Bodal’s cendidate. In a vain bid 
ward oB the confrontation betw 
the two Akali iactioni, tbe CPI. 
leader HarUshan Singh Surjit met 
ministerialiata with Tohra. ‘The CPI 
leader was, however, snubbed by sc 
pro-Bsdal men in a press rdesie 
which they asked him not to lateri 
in the internal affairs of tiie Aksli I 

The c h aract e risation of the faot 
fight within the Akali Dal os a coni 
between tandlotds and middle i 
smell feimeri is to take too atmldi 
view. Hie Akali Dal, with no defli 
toonooilc ptogransne and an siaor 
out orgmisatiowl strocturt, has tittk 


. But, as noted in these columns The Bodal group is for an alliance 
following the increases announced in with the Janata party in the coming 
May this year (£PW, May S), tbe ides. , Lok Sabha pcdl ao that a sizeable aec- 
thot ‘nmunerative priem’ (even'by' ..tion of Hindu voters sympatiietlc to 
industry's definition) beget increased ibe Jana San^i/BSS can be won over, 
production and that mob increased pro- Tbe present llT-tnember Vidhan Sabha 
duction alone contributes to profits is ,bes IS Jana Sanid> legislaton and out 
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on appcsli to raligiouf ■entUnent and 
comniniiil ilogiiu. The TtbvtfuU'Tohra 
group, whm some left ideolosoes to* 
u lepres en tlag smell end middle (sr- 
men, bee • nak coimnuiielitt past Tbo 
groid> hai bees putting fonwd the 
'Sikbs are a natioD’ tbeory and have 
been demanding political autonomy 
and taldng a stiff stand against religi¬ 
ous mlnoritiet In the state. This group 
of the rural new ridi sow oontrols 
tuo apex bodies, the Shiromani Akali 
Dal a^ the Shiromani Gurdwara' Pia. 
bandhak Ccxnmittee (SGPC). The Badal 
group, on the other hand, is largely 
drawn from upper ejass famillea and 
is liberal in outlook. But now for Its 
survival It is abetting fanatldsm and 
using the name of Sant Harcfaand Singh 
Longowat, who is the fourdi sMt to 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


-SAMUDAYA is a progressive cultural 
forum active in the theatre movement 
in Karnataka. Among the plays staged 
successfully by the group in the last 
couple of years are ‘Mother', 'Gal'ileo'. 
'Belchl', ‘Chasoala’ and ‘IViichamt*. 
Most of the artistes taking part in 
these productions are themselves from 
the poorer and the most depressed 
sections of society. The rtmt dramas 
popularised by Samudaw^are parti¬ 
cularly popular is the altkt araaa of 
Bangalore gnd other towsm. and cities 
of Karnataka, 

Samudalra is now uodertaking a 
massive *CuItural latha'. Starting 
around the middle of October, two 
groups W0I sat out on foot — one 
from Bidar In the north and the other 
from Kolar in the south — pasting 
through hundreds of vUtages and small 
towns to converge a month later In 
Dharwar from where again they will 
spread to areas in the interior. The 
main aim of the latha is to learn from 
the pat^le; t^ participants — artlstai, 
writers, social and cultural workers, 
activists In democratic movemente — 
bopt to eatablisb direct communica¬ 
tion with the peoide, team the idiom 
of Aeir language, understand the 
richneu as well as the deprivatlona of 
their material and cultural Ilvee. The 
lathe, will ahid try to UtfiBfht the 
soda! and aoonmutc realities nnder- 
lyiag such practices as cadelsm and 
co mmun a l la w, oppreation of women, 
ttwerstltiacii, - etc, thtough - pinya. 


enter active politics. 

BForts for a tapprocheuMnt are 
likely to continue till October 10. One 
(eee-eavlng unity fomiula could be for 
the Akali Dai lo eschew allianca at 
the state level with any of the natio¬ 
nal parties, but instead to have leat- 
to-seat adjuitmcnts, in case of a split, 
tbe Badal group will ally with the 
Janata and the Talwandi group will 
have the igition of joining hands with 
either the Congreasfl) or the CPI and 
CPIfM). The lunatufs) It noo-cxittent 
in Pu^ab and the CongreaifCi] hat 
virtually merged with Coogitat(t). 
Even if tfae Talusuidi group decides to 
ally with tbe two communist parties, 
the resultant triangular or multl-cor- 
neied contests in the Lok Sabha elec- 
tlona will benefit Congresill). 


poems, discussiuns and the like. 

The eutire programme, in which 
hundreds of people will be taking 
part, is expected lo cost about Rs 
43,000. The money is to be raised by 
selling well designed greeting cards 
which are priced Rs 2 each. Those in¬ 
terested in belping the latha by buing 
the greeting cards or in any other way, 
or wanting to know more about tbe 
Jatba, can get in touch with tfae 
undersigned at the following address: 
Samudaya, 22/27 MGK Murlfay Lay¬ 
out. Chamaraiapet, Bangalore 56001B. 

KnmBNABWxMr 

Bangalore 
Septendrer 17 


Swaaping Commandation 


IT vims interesting to read Romesh 
Thapar on "Congress (I) Turbultnce” 
(September 15) partiralariy. his com¬ 
ment or the government of CPj(M) in 
West Bengal. He has written "the gov¬ 
ernment of tfae CPI (M) it incomiptible, 
it Is more efficient. . and it maintains 
tfae minimum law and order discipline". 
It seems there are myiids erf naive, so- 
called intellectuals in the field of jour¬ 
nalism in the Capital city. Tbe utne 
isBue of your Weekly carries an article 
by Asim Mdsbopadhyaya on Tlperation 
Buge" in West Bengal. I em guotbg 
here one sentence from bis artide: 
"However, some idea can be had from 
the devekipnients in Benkure, where, 
according to a very hi^ poUee offidil. 


between 40 end SO incidents have been 
reported since the last herveeting sea¬ 
son.” 

In another place the same author 
writes, “in CofKbbehar tfae FB is tread¬ 
ing in the footsteps of tbe CPI (MX- 
In the party's five assembly constituen- 
cin, forcible repiacerttent of ‘enemy’ 
share-croppers seems to be the order 
of the day. The aame is tbe cate with 
nSP in Murshidaliad, Aiipurduor and 
Sunderfaans”. 

The author continues *‘the partisan 
spirit is also reflected in village admin¬ 
istration .. From the District Megit- 
trates down to panchatat extension 
otficer. everybody has ti> meekly sur¬ 
render to his [panchayat pradhani] 
whims. A niunher of pradhans are said 
to have misappropriated public funds, 
but no proper inquiry has been initiated 
Into such allegationt". 

I would request liomesh Thapar to 
read the article by Ashim Mufchopa- 
dhyaya in the same Issue and/or make 
a visit to this part of his dretmlaod, 
visit the rural areas and make an cMec- 
live study before giving such swelling 
commendations. 

Samosii K Sen 

Calcutta 
September 23 


MuutI Rapmrt 


THIS has reference to your co mm ent^ 
*Af>ettor ID Plunder', (September 15) In 
tht; Cfmrse of which you have said the 
Janata government Juul sat tight over 
the Gupta Conunicaron Report oo 
Maruti affairs. 

T2ie facts are as rotloWB and till a 
different story. The Report was ntb- 
mitted to the government on May 31, 
1979. Within a week, the ceblnct con¬ 
sidered it ami remitted it, occordUig to 
pnictfce. to I committee of senior offi- 
i-iais for examination and follow^ 
action. As soon as the then Prime Mfn- 
i.^ter returned from his East European 
tour, the cabinet again considered the 
matter and decided to present the Re* 
port, along with a MonorandiiiD on 
Action taken, to Parliament opening 
on July 9. Further action In the shape 
of prosecutions etc, would have 
followed that. Meanwhile, governmeni 
was made to resign due to large scale 
defections from the party. During the 
nest two months, the present ^govern* 
ment’ could have relea^ the Report, 
printed and kept ready, but it did aot- 
for reasons best known to Itself. 

SOUOCMA MOlUIt 
Jsnau petty 

New Delhi 

September 26 ^ 
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The Splinterifig and the Consolidation 


THE pathetic level at whldt Indian 
pditica {nnctioiu wa* best illustrated 
by the Irreaponaible way senior leaders 
oi various parties and factions reacted 
to a totaily false story put out by the 
UNI about some rathu startling state¬ 
ments alleged to have been made by 
RSS chief Deoras at a closed nueting. 
Ihe story was so absurd in the con¬ 
text of the RSS debate that only folds 
would have seeded it as autheutic, 
but our stalwarts immediately started 
scoring debating points and some 
seized the opportunity to change sides. 

1 suppose there la a premium on 
this land of politicking during the com¬ 
ing months because there is really no 
anchorage artmod commitments, pio- 
grauunes and issues. Apparently, the 
only yardsticks are self advancement 
and oggcandisemeiit. That's why the 
speculation is unending about the final 
alignment of Jaglivan ftssn, although It 
has been repeatedly asserted that he 
leads the Janata party and will bury 
the hopes of those who left the party 
as defectors or dlsaenters- 

The splintering ' edBtlnues. The 
AlADMK and DhK' have ndssed 
an opportunity to indt« smd to reassert 
Tamil Nadu’s it^wnce in the South, 
although it letn^m to be seen what 
the people think of Karunanidhta com¬ 
pact with . the Congreu (I). In Kar¬ 
nataka, Indira Gandhi's 'skill’ in select¬ 
ing Cundii Rao as her cboseu lieutenant 
has disoriented bur set-up there. In 
Bengal, Janata leader' F C Sen is do¬ 
ing what comes naturally, and the 
Congress defection led by Sidhartha 
Ray is almost at the same level. In 
Maharashtra, maybe, die Congress¬ 
men surrendering to Indira Gandhi 
could Influence the final resulC Maybe, 
for it is too early to say. The Almlis, 
too, are working overtime to prevent 
a break-up. As for the Muslim forma¬ 
tions, they are splitting largely in the 
direction of their own communal orga- 
nisatiems. The vitally important Hart 
fan isicture baa yet to crystanjse; Oily 
the Communists are uniting consolidat¬ 
ing, working for a solid presence in 
Parliament — and Kerala's local elec- 
tions are a pointer. 

In die OapitBl, the students <d 
electioneering an moat interested in 
the fortunes of the Jtnata(S), of 
Cbann Singh, Bahaguiia, BsJ Natain, 
Msdlni Umsye sod Bifu Patn^ It It 
dear that in Parliamentary congtituen- 


cies, a Jat ■ consolidation is of little 
consequence wiiliout other caste alliet 
and Muslim supporters. Nitnrally, 
Uttar Pradesh is seen as the base of 
this party. The old enemies, Qisran 
Singh and Baiiuguna, ate imlted now. 
Together they look fonnldable. But 
the knowledgeable are doubtful whe¬ 
ther this aUiance can oope with the 
vicious controversies qyer the sharing 
of tickets. And what's more, the Harl- 
jan mass In UP and Bihar looks very 
much as if it Is swinging in favour of 
JagJivan Ram — a very demotallalng 
prosiieot for both Janata (S) and Con- 
greii (I). 

Politically, one can already tee the 
Congrcaafl) emerging as tbs main 
enemy. The assumption is general that 
the defeat of the authoritarians can 
only be achieved by coiuoUdating be¬ 
hind one or the other Janata, by 
avoiding three-romered contests which 
would make the result uncertain in the 
northern states. At this moment, with 
elections three muoths away, each 
Janata formation claima ascendancy 
Over the other. One or tbs otbsr will 
have to go under. After all, as die 
Uundu Haos of the Congressfl) begia 
to stalk the constituenries the senti¬ 
ment will build to isdate them. The 
urban chatter about the magic of 
Indira Gandhi will be stilled triten a 
tormented and troubled peojde tnkn a 
good look at her chosen representa¬ 
tives — or, mote honestly, Ssnlsy's, 

Of course, the considerable effort now 
being made, b> an assortment of leftist 
groups, to link the strug^e against 
authoritarianism (CongrcsslI]) with the 
mobilisation against communalism 
(Janata party) only confuses issues. Bat 
there is no denying that the consoUda- 
tion of the Janata party will be depen¬ 
dent to a larce degree on the effort 
that the RBh mokes to work out new 
perspectives for itself. By all accounts, 
the process is under way. In this con¬ 
nection, a word of cautioD. Make no 
mistake about it, in the North at least, 
the exaggerated and-BflS (Hindu, in 
factl) scnthncDts con bcKanerang, What¬ 
ever the controversies, the Jana Sangh/ 
RSS cadres arc respected in theit areas 
and may well be mors influential than 
before. 

Too much uf political commentary 
today is obti'saed with htdevandee. 
Perhaps, it needs to move awsp from 
the passing oninmeatt of tad drivarsi 


icooterwallahi and dcaneatlc aervanta, 
to a more studied assessment of qwM- 
tiaai which will determine the politi¬ 
cal future. Will the votes of the Hail* 
Ions go to JagJivan because for the first 
timu in history there is a possibUlty of 
a Harijan ruling this benii^ed laadT 
Win tb Jana Sangh/RSS cardet neiitn- 
Use the possibility of a Hindu back¬ 
lash against a Harijan I^P la Muslim 
sentiment deeply divided by the resur¬ 
gence of Islamisation and how politi¬ 
cally ambitious are the organisatioDt of 
this community? To what extent have 
the events of the last few years acH- 
vised the ambitions of tlu middlo 
castes in the countryside and whwe 
do they find their political equations? 
What are the regional variations in 
political consciousness and tbmat? 
Does the coDsuHdatlao of Communltt 
support In East and South' India offer 
the possibility of a tramfunnliig pro- 
lence in Parliament? Unless sudi ques¬ 
tions are Injected into the natioiial 
deliate, we will remain tnefaared to 
the naive speculative cogitatiast so 
accurately reflected by the media. 

At least, our election-oriented polis 
ticians have at last been persuaded to 
take a look at the economic bicakdowa. 
It is our job now to get dtam to realise 
that a whole bunrii of policies (sub¬ 
scribed to by almost sll pettiest) ate 
responsible for thlt breakdown. Unlass 
the voter is educated about the mecha¬ 
nics of the breakdown, and the urgent 
need to hsinmer out new planning 
models, new management systems, new 
wage stnictures, new productivity in¬ 
centives, and a new work ethic, the 
cynicism will grow and explode in un¬ 
controlled anger. This long-ne^ccted 
aspect is critics! to the sttcngtlwning 
of democratic power. 

Yes, we await thosi election mani¬ 
festos. Will they be packed with ffie 
old cliches which our jnlitlclans refuse 
to abandon? Or will some meaningful 
thinking be done for vital time-bound 
action pmgianunes? Indira GaiulU*s 
'dynamic' performance it true to type. 
She has again trumpeted her 20 points) 
Well, well, there is sooie consistency in 
a fluid sitnation. 

Septmilisr 22 


When cocrespooding with tile 
Circulation Department, lubtorib- 
ets ate requested to menttoa 
their suhstzjptlaa nmnben. 
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Hoachu and Schering In Germany, 
Muromachi in Japan, MHas 
Laboratoriec and Du Pont in the U,S. 
...atKl savatal others, right across tha 
world. Whatmskasus thsir trusted 
friend? It's a matter of chemistryl 
You see, we manufacture 
organic chemicals basic to several 
m^r industries. These meet a 
cnicial need at home, providing 
steppi ng stones to industrial growth, 
Arrd takirm India closer to her goal 
of self'SufriciencY. But, besides 
contributing to the achievement ot 
our national priorities, we're also 
earning the country valuable 
foreign exchange. By exporting 
evar-lncrBasing quantities of these 
essential chemicals. 

In 1976-77, we exported organic 
chemicals worth Rs. 62 lakhs. 

A performance which earned tha 
Certificate of Merit from the Export 
Promotion Council for Basic 
Chemicals. Pharmaceuticals 
and Cosmetics. In 1977-78 
our exports orsw to Rs. 76 lakhs, 
earning the Second Prize. And 
again in 1978-79, we’ve won the 
Second Prize with a further growth 
in exerts to Rs. 90 lakhsi 
Winning awards for three years 
in succession—a hat trick we are 
proud of. 

Our chemicals aasused in the 
manufecture of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, pesticides, 
laminates, dyes, rubber chemicsis, 
perfumes, explosives—and almost 
anything else you can diink of. 

As you'll realise, we've a lot to 
offer the worfdl 
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COMPANIES 


Ambitions Expansion Plans 

Hauavtrdt: 


LABSEN and TOUBBO hi* planiled 
B capital expendituTC of Rs 97 crores 
[or the Mxt four ycon in order to 
adiieve further tepid growth by widen¬ 
ing the product bane and enlarging the 
manufacturing facilities. Included in 
this programme is the setting up of a 
:«nient plant at Chandrapur wllli a 
aipaclty of 3,200 tonnes per day for 
.vhich the company has received a 
letter of intent' from the government. 
In addition, the cooupaoy is conatroct- 
ng shops at Abmednagar for lahrica- 
ion of li^t engineeiing equipment 
ind dectrical ^odncts. At Bangalore 
he company is Investing in facilities 
0 manufacture hydraulic components 
» as to increase the indigenous content 
n its hydraulic excavators. At Powai 
n Bombay, it is initaillng sophisticated 
nachinea for die manufacture of muHi- 
vall vessels and high pressure heal 
.'xchanges in the heavy workshop. 

After the setback suffered in the 
irevioua year on account of disturbed 

IHe Week’s Coavaakg 


industrial relatuins at Powai, L and T 
has shown a (.dr recovery and pro¬ 
gress during 1978-79. The group’s turn¬ 
over amounted to Hs 1B9.B crores as 
against the previous year’s Ba 140 
crores. Dividend incmne from subsi¬ 
diary and associ.rted companies amoun¬ 
ted in Rs 96 lakhs as against Rs 78 
lakhs in the previous year. Soles of 
L and T reacbeil an all time hi^ 
Order booking during the year was 
very favouralile and 1979-SO opened 
with a satisfactory order backlog. Ex¬ 
port Soles including orders under IDA 
credits reached Rs 10.7 crores as 
against Hs .3J5 crores in 1977-78. Pro¬ 
duction amounted to Bs ^8 crores in 
sales value. Cross profit leapt from 
Bs 10.93 crores to Rs 1S.23 crores and 
net profit from Rs 4-96 crores to 
Rs 7.2/B crores. Dividend raised by a 
point to 17 per cent it covered 3^35 
times. 

The heavy worktop has now com¬ 
menced hot rolling of thick carbon 


steel plates of 100 mm and above fot 
pressure vessels. In oollabontlOD with 
Struthers Wells Cbrporation of USA, 
the company hat manufactured a pso- 
totype multiwall vesiel to pressures 
to 82S kg/sq cm. The company la now 
qiialiilrd to undertake manufacture of 
such pressure vessels for the cdiemieel 
process industry. The switchgear factory 
expanded its range of contractors end 
starters and added to its prodnet range 
flameproof monlded case oircnlt htea^ 
kers, switchboards for marine applkm* 
tion, and thermistor jnotection xeloys 
for inotofs. The electronic control 
division brought out functumal mo¬ 
dules for thyristor converters. The com¬ 
pany's range for thyristor oonveftei 
drives now extends to 2,000 KW for 
standard designs and hi^r ratings 
for tallonnade designs. At the Banga¬ 
lore works, the company has com¬ 
menced manufacture of the 300 CX 
Poclain hydraulic excavator and the 
model 900 TT Albaret vibratory cem- 
pactor, in addition to the model 90 CC 
Poclain hydraulic excavator. The com¬ 
pany’s appointment aa diitributor for 
Hindustan Brown Boveri electric motnn 
and sole selling agents for its other 
products expired on Match 20. 1979. 
In May last, the company told its 
entire shareholding in HBB of 99,542 
shares, acquired at a cost of Ba 
59,49,458, for Bs 2,09,03,820. 

MOD/PON is expanding and diversify¬ 
ing its activities. It is . engaged in 
stepping up capacity of nylon filament 
yam from 3.500 to 4,780 tormes pee 
anmun and is also seddng government 
permission for exjtansion of capacity In 
polyester filament yarn. A new com¬ 
pany is being formed to undertake a 
project for the manufacture of edible 
soya flomr. soya textured protein, soya 
protein irolates and soyabean oil. ’TMs 
project is proposed to be set up at 
Mandtdeep, near Bhopal. A licence 
for import of capital goods is expect¬ 
ed soon. During the year ended 
Eclrniaiy 1979, tile comjJany produced 
2,956 tonnes of nylon filament yam 
and 480 tonnes of polyester filament 
yarn against 2,988 tonnes and 251 
tonnes, respectively, produced in the 
previous year. Net sales declined 
from Rs ^.99 crores to Rs 19il4 crores, 
l>ut gross pn^t fell from Rs .5.14 crores 
to Rs 4.06 crores. The deterioratioa 
of margins was attributed to keen com- . 
petition. Increase in excise ntee and 
liberal Imports allowed Under OOL. 
Power cut was as high as 33 par oMt, 
nequeot power intenuptioai^ kmt 


(Bs in Lakhs) 
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voltagr and trlppiagi reniltad in higlier 
wastage and Increasad cost of plant 
repairs and maintenance. With the 
reduction in tax Uahillty, however, net 
profit was higher at Rs 2.50 croret 
(Rs 1.84 etores). Dividend, maintain¬ 
ed at 25 per cent, was covered 1.40 
thnes against 1JS6 times previously. 
In addition, the directors have propos¬ 
ed issue of bonus shares in the pro¬ 
portion 1 ; 1 and have recorded their 
Intention to pay about 10 i>er cent on 
the expanded capital after the prapoa- 
ed bonus issue. The directon point 
out that recently there has been an 
acute shortage of caprolactum and 
DMT, the basic raw materials for the 
manufacture of nylon and polyester 
yam, respectively. Gujarat State 
Fertillzen Is the sole manufacturer ol 
caprolactum and Indian Petrofils Co¬ 
operative Society of MIT. Both of 
them have JaeVed up prices by 33 t>er 
cent and 36 per cent, respectively. The 
drastic cut in supplies coupled With 
■harp increau in prlcei will adversely 
affect the company's working. 

ANDIJRA PRADS8H RAYONS, pro¬ 
moted by BaUaipur Industries, the 
Hade group and A F Indnstrial Deve- 
lofsnaent Corporation, is settiiig up a 
sophisticated plant for the manufac¬ 
ture of 26,250 tonnes per annum of 
rayon grade pulp at Kamalapuram vil¬ 
lage In Warangal 'distriot of AP. The 
location is ideal svith regard to raw 
material os well ti cotl, water aid 
power supply. The basic raw materials 
for the pnrject ere hardwood and 
eucalyptus, which ere abundantly 
available in tbe area. The rayon grade 
pulp to be manufactured by the com¬ 
pany would supplement the indigenous 
nuuiuFacture end help the country to 
reduce its imports. With the rapid 
Increase in demand for man-nude 
filires, the demand for rayon grade 
pulp would increase eiibetantUlIy. The 
company also holds a letter of intent' 
for manufacture of fibres which, when 
imptemented, would create a captive 
demand for the output of this project. 
The estimated cost of the project is 
Rs 32 crorcs and is proposed to be 
financed by equity capital (Rs 10.70 
crorcs), rupee loans (Rs 20.38 emres), 
foreign currency ioeiu (Rs 77 lakhsi 
and itate government subsidy (Rs IS 
laldis). Bellarpur Industries snd esso- 
ciates wRI anbrnrllrc Rs 4.23 atnes to 
the share capital, APIUC Rs 1.18 
croias and the company will make a 
pubUo issue of 52,43(000 equity shares 
of Be 10 each at par to nisa Rs 5.24 
creaes for tire project The suhacrlp- 
thn Hat for tbe public isiue win <9ca 


on October 16 l The issue is mansg- 
ed by Cmdlays Bank's merdiaot bank¬ 
ing division. According to L M 
T^per, dulrman, by virtue of its loca¬ 
tion in a ‘backrvtrd’ area, the project 
is entitled to all iocatioosl tax benefits 
and cash incentives available to such 
industries. Tbe civil conitmctioii 
work at the site ia In full swing. Part 
of the madilnery has already arrived 
and is being Inxtriied. The project is 
expected to go on stream by the mid¬ 
dle of 1960. 

SUPREME PAPER MILLS la roaUng 
a public issue of 6,75,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each to raise a pert of the 
finance required for its Rs 3.9S-cfDn 
project being get up in tbe badeward 
district of Nadia in West Bengal, for 
annual manufacture of 10,000 tonnes 
of writing, printing, packing' and 
wraK>>ng paper. The company has 
imported a second-hand complete 
paper plant including all finishing 


THE Baveja Committee bad concluded 
not long ago that if its recommenda¬ 
tions with apec'al reference to face 
mechanisation of coai mlnea were im¬ 
plemented, accompanied by a progres¬ 
sive reduction of the labour force to 
the extent of 50,000, productivity 
could be increased from 0.68 tonnes 
to 1 tonne per man-shift and cost of 
production of coal brought down by 
Rf 7.50 a tonne within a reasonable 
period. Just when this Committee was 
engaged in the exercise of reducing the 
Isbour force to Incresse productivity 
and bring down costs, the Secretary in 
the Department of Coal was complain¬ 
ing that trade unions were standing 
in the way of Bharat Coking Coal 
Limited (BCCL) recruiting labour, acrl- 
ously aSeedng production. Meanwhile, 
Coal India Limited (OL) waa engaged 
in proclaiming from the bouse-tope 
that Indian coal was tbe cheapest in 
tbe world and that, therefore, a svb- 
atantial price luke waa Jastified. The 
Department of Coal on its part waa 
Watching the fituatioo with apedal re¬ 
ference to the outcome of the w^« 
negotUtloai between tbe CIL and tba 
tniioiia ao diat it could decide tbe ex- 


equlpment (tom Hofland end ideoe are 
being nude for erection of plmt and 
machinery. The project will have an 
Integrated power pUnt which will cater 
to the company’s entire power raqolie- 
menu. Tbe project la expected to be 
completed by the second quaiter of 
1980 and com m e rc ial production will 
start thereafter. It Is pnq)osed to uti¬ 
lise mainly agricultural residues like 
bagssse, paddy and 'wheat straws and 
hesslan/Jute watte. These raw mate- 
tiali are loeidly available In the vici¬ 
nity of die plant. The company also 
proposes to utilise Imported and indi¬ 
genous pulp for manufacture of paper. 
The import of such pulp is freely al¬ 
lowed at present. The suhscrlptloa 
Hat for the public issue is opening on 
October 3. The iuue is managed hy 
SBTs roenhant hanking division. De¬ 
mand for paper is in excess of the 
existing supply and the maoagemem 
does not envisage any difficulty in 
marketing Its products. 


tent to which the prices should be 
raised. 

None of the parties were concerned 
wth the miners themselves, Tbe 
miners, all drawn from local tribes, 
have been kept in the same state of 
illiteracy and ignorance of the dangers 
to which they are exposed when at 
work and in the same abominable con¬ 
ditions of living. All that bad happen¬ 
ed during these years.was that while 
upto the emergence of the Janata 
party, a single mafia had domiiuted 
the Bihar-Bengal coalfields with its 
twin foci at Lodna and Kuatore, under 
cover of respectability prlvided to it 
by the INTUC, after the Janata party 
appeared on tbe icene, the mafia split 
Into two, with the mlnera the tllent 
victims of two instead of one, and the 
CIL's management tbe flnaocien and 
patroni of whoever was in power. 

The CIL itself which has received u 
loans, grants, and subsidies over Rs 
900 crorcs hit not been made to 
render icconnts so tar; nor has it 
drawn up any. belanoe sheets or oom- 
meicial profit end lose accounts year 
hgr year for itaany years. All tl^ 
lma$$ were, of course, ot no ionecni 
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to lOeoMitM mbdttan In eharfa of tho 
DepcttoMit ol Coal, X C 

Put. P Runaehandian and Biju Fat- 
fMit, busy aa thay were getting feaal^ 
bllity studies and proiect reports 
cleared to esiable them to place orders 
for import at capital goods and equip¬ 
ment or, as in the case of Neyveli 
Ugnite Project, to do so even with¬ 
out a feasibility report and even before 
the project report was made. 

However, to turn to the question of 
costs of production and prices charg¬ 
ed for coal. The Department of Coal 
has Justified the increases in price of 
coal on the ground that Indian coal 
is the cheapest in the world. Yet it 
has never come out with facts about 
costs of production in any of the 
countries of the world or even in 
Indian coalfields. Cool mining is an 
extractive industry, and the costa ol 
production can vary from a few rupees 
to a few hundred rupeea a tonne 
depending on natural conditions, 
geographical and geological, tlie state 
of technology and the resources 
available. Again, output per man-shift 
is of great relevance only when 
labour is the costliest input, which is 
not necessarily the case in every 
sociological setting. 

An extremely percipient observer, 
W T Blanford, who with his brother 
was the first to notice glaciation in 
the Taicbir rocks of the Indian coal¬ 
fields and who laid the foundations 
of the theory of contlneDtal drift, 
recorded, after watching a drove of 
women in pairs pulling a bowk of 
coal from a pit near Raniguni in 
which their men-folk were cutting 
coal in the 5<h) of the last century, 
“One would have thought that some 
of the cool used for raising steam to 
run a hoist would be more econo¬ 
mical than a drove of women, but 1 
suppose the Indian colliery owners 
have found from expetience tliat 
women-Iabour wag cheaper than not 
only macliines, but also that of men 
and even animals". Today, despite the 
apparent increase in wages of work¬ 
men, their conditions of living have 
become immeasurably worse. The 
union leaders are only concerned with 
higher wages from which they can 
appropriate the best part, and leave 
travd conceasiona so that the most 
paying and least exhausting avenues 
of employment — those of snper- 
vlaon, musclemen-cum-chaptassies 
and guards — can be> made attractive 
for those from up-country. 

It We wtnt to compare the natural 
comtttioM of mining, we shall have 


to look for patalieli in-Soath Africa, 
Anatralia, USA parts of USSR, eaat 
of the Urals, or in Manchuria, If it 
be the cooditxms of labour, the 
Bantu of South Africa comet ncareat 
to the Indian coalminer in regard to 
social status, whereas, in regard to wa¬ 
ges, living conditions and safety at work 
he ig infinitely better oft than the 
Indian Santhal or Oraon. If it be 
mechanisation, India bag no parallels 
in regard to the primitive manner in 
which mechanisation has been applied 
to cool production, tlm attitude of the 
management tp machinery being not 
very difierent from that of the 
African attendant of the British 
Supervisor in the Battersea Power 
Station to the humming electrical 
power geenerators go well described 
by H G Wells. 

All these factors are reflected in 
the projection of costs by tbe OECD 
for the decade beginning 19B0 in its 
publication, “Energy Prospects to 
law, Vol II. published in Wfl. 
According to this study, the average 
figures of cost of production of coal, 
for 1980 and 1985 are, for the USA, 
S 8.22 and $8.26 per tonne for under¬ 
ground, and S 5.76 and $ 5.51 pet 
tonne for open-cast mines. This inclu¬ 
des the cost of reclaiming tbe land 
ravaged by strip-mining as required 
by laws which do not even exist in 
India despite the existence of an 
impotent and powerless National 
Committee for Environmental Pro¬ 
tection. For Western Canada the 
OECD's estimate of cost of production 
tor the 1980s ig $ 10.66 per tonne 
for metallurgical coal and S 2.80 per 
tonne for sub-bituminous coals and 
lignite. The esact cost figures for 
Australia are not given, but the aver¬ 
age fob value of its coals, mainly 
coking coals, exported in 1974 to 
Japan was S 26 per tonne. It is only 
in Europe, because of the great 
depths and diilxnilt mining conditions 
that the costs of production are high; 
for West Germany it was S 25.62 per 
tonne and for OK it waa $ 18.50 per 
tonne in 1972. Since then in all count¬ 
ries the costs of production have been 
steady or falling despite infiation and 
increaae In wages. But the selling prices 
have been going up m pace with the 
increase in costs of other competing 
sources of energy, like oil, natural gaa 
and nuclear power. 

Tbeae figures of costs of production, 
it must be home in rohid, intrude 
ample provision for reclamation of 
land, protection of environment, insur- 


anoe cover for a Ugh rate of compen- 
aation in the event of death or incapa¬ 
citation from ixijuiy Or occupationa] 
diacaaei, adequate proviiion to depre¬ 
ciation to replace equipment due to 
Ugh rates of obaoleactnee, generation 
of resoorces tor investment not only 
to make up tor depletion but also tor 
anticipated increases in production 
capacity to meet possible demaiab 
consequent to stoppage of oil and na¬ 
tural gas supplies from tbe OPEC, 
especially those of the Middle Bast 
and North Africa, and the mainte- 
Dance of some ot the highest wege 
levels in the world of industry. let 
Dg now compare this with the situa¬ 
tion in India. 

The geological and other natural 
conditions in India are the easiest in 
the world; the best pan of the pro¬ 
duction is from very thick coal seams 
by strip-mining; most of the mines ate 
very shallow, the only deep pits being 
confined to the Bengal coalfield; all of 
the mines are either non-gassy or 
only slightly gassy compared to the 
European or American mines. The 
workers are about the lowest paid in 
real wages compared to even the 
Bantus of South Africa and far worse 
oS than them in regard to bousing 
and other social and welfare servi¬ 
ces. Yet, even the latest price hike 
which takes tbe best quUity cok'mg 
coal up to Rs 150 a tonne and the 
best quality non-coking coal to Rs 11$ 
a tonne is unable to pull the CIL from 
out of the red. 

Except tor the deep-mined coal of 
UK and West Germany, the costs of- 
production of washed coals of a far 
lower ash content than the Indian ones 
are about the same in USA for un¬ 
derground-mined coal as in Indii, 
much less than in India for strip- 
mined coal, far less in Canada and 
reasonably less in Australia than in 
India, It is especially glaring if we 
compare tbe costs of production of 
sub-bituminous coal and lignite at 
$2.50 a tonne with Rs 135 a tonne in 
the Bengal-Bihar coalfields tor the 
former and Rs 120 a tonne for the 
second cut and Rs 100 a tonne for 
the first cut at Neyveli for the latter. 
And these new prices, after the price- 
hike of more than Rs 50 a tonne for 
the highest quality of coals in India 
which are Of a much higher ash con¬ 
tent and lower calorific value than the 
Canadian cools, make the contrast all 
the more glaring if it is remembered 
tbgt they do not include realty, 
cesses, local levies, sales tax, etc. 

The Impact of the rise in coal price* 
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on tha econofBy bai been fummuited 
br A K Roy «( foUowe: 



Ajanual 

Additional 


Coal 

Annual 


Needs 

Cost (in 


(in million 
tonnes) 

Rs crores) 

Railways 

12.8 

64 

IVmer 

37,0 

ISO 

Steel 

26.3 

131 

Fertilisers 

2.7 

14 

Cement 

5.7 

28 

Brick 

6.3 

33 

Others 

28.1 

140 


India has imported coking coal (rom 
Canada and Aiutralia the (o b coat 
of which In the case ot the former ia 
about $20 a tonne and of the latter 
$25 a tonne. When the contract was 
aigned with these countries the ship¬ 
ping industry was passing through a 
depression and the charter rates from 
US and Canadian ports to Ind'a were 
about S 17 a tonne plus iJjout S 3 for 
handling charges and (ram Australian 
ports about $ 30 a onme. if the figures 
given out by the Steel Miniitzy 
of Ra $00 a tonne for imported coal 
li to be taken as reasonably correct, 
there ia a difference of $20. a tonne 
to be accounted for between the deli¬ 
vered coat of imported coal as work¬ 
ed out from the facts available and 
the figures given out by the Steel 
Ministry. This works out to $20 mil¬ 
lion for the one million tonnes of 
coking coal contracted for import and 
■pay be well worth an enquiry to pro¬ 
vide a valuable supplement to the ear¬ 
lier Khanna Commission report on 
the business ventures of Blju Patnaik. 

The position in regard to the Ney- 
veli Lignite project is no less Interest- 
iog, when viewed against the coat of 
$2.50 a tonne in Canada and $25 a 
tonne in Neyveli. A high-power com¬ 
mittee, which the present wr.ter had 
heeded, had brought to the notice of 
the government the atrocious state of 
affairs prevailing at Neyveli and re¬ 
commended thit before a second cut 
was decided upon for augmenting the 
productioa of lignite for additional 
power generation, the possibilitea of 
inning underground, at a fraction of 
the cost, the enormous reserves of 
lignite lying fust outside the economic 
limits of open-cast mining should be 
thoroughly csomlned. Not only was 
this not done, the second open-cast 
mine wu sanctioned involving invest¬ 
ment of a few crores of rupees In the 
purebaae of eguipnient oa ^ baaia ot 
a bnaf note which does not conform to 


eny of the criteria dwt the Fbuuing 
Commlialon baa laid down for inch 
raporti. Thn worthleianess of thia an- 
called feasibUity atndy can be judged 
by the fact that it diamiised the poaal- 
billty of underground ^mining on the 
pretext that lignite occurs above a 
sub-artesian aquife without referring to 
its having been contririled safely, ade¬ 
quately and efficiently before the ftrst 
mine-cue could produce any lignite at 
all and its reliability having been pro¬ 
ven without a sin^e mishap for more 
than a decade. It scrupulously avoid¬ 
ed any reference to lignite having been 
mined in Germany right upto the 
sixties and to its being mined by un¬ 
derground methods In more than one 
country in the world to th s day. 

When the World Bank suggested 
that, since bucket-wheel excavators 
had lost the one advantage they pos¬ 
sessed over draglines — that they are 
continuous mining equipment — as a 
result of the need to introduce blast¬ 
ing, an examination-in-depth should 
be made in regard to the relative me¬ 
rits of bucket-wheel excavators and 

MCmEY AND BANKING 

Not by Dear 

THERE was a further expansion of 
Rs 262 crores in money stock (M,) in 
August. The increase, though lower 
than in July (Rs 409 crores), contras¬ 
ted with a decline of Rs 51 crores in 
August 1978 (ace Table). Among the 
components of money supply, deposit 
money increased by Rs 224 crores and 
currency by Rs 58 crores, whereas in 
August 1978 deposit money bad de¬ 
clined by Rs 58 crores and currency 
had shown a small rise of Rs 7 crores. 

The entire increase in M, during 
August stemmed from bank credit to 
commercial sector (and that too, non¬ 
food credit) rising by Rs 443 crons. 
Bank credit to government showed a 
reduction of Rs 49 crores The sharp 
decline In government's ^ borrowings 
from RBI was partly made up by rise 
in banks' investments in government 
securities. 

The total expansion in M, during 
the fiscal year 1979-80 upto end- 
August wag Rs 1392 crores or 6-4 
per cent against Rs 550 crores or 3 
per cent in the corresponding period 
of 1978-79. The currency component 
accounted for as much as 69 per cent 
or Rs 967 crores of the expaostoo, 
which was more than double the rise 
of Re 422 cram during the eune 


dngUnee, tbig propoeal wif also dis¬ 
missed in <me line, so that the Mtadi- 
tiy could avail of a tied credit provid¬ 
ed by the West Gennan goveflunaiit. 
The result was that some of the equip¬ 
ment like gteelcord conveyors belts 
were bought at a price neerly 30 per 
cent higher than their market value 
based on global tenders, bucket-whad 
excavators were chosen instead of 
draglines irrespective of their teefaao- 
economlc suitability, and the sanction 
for purchase of capital goods was 
given even bc(oie the detailed project 
report was ready. No wander, where 
Canada with itg very high commit¬ 
ments in wages and welfare is able to 
produce lignite at $2.6 a tonne, Ney¬ 
veli does it at five to six times 
cost. What is one to say about the 
Planning Commission, with its army 
of experts cluttered about in Yojana 
Bhavan, who cleared the project with¬ 
out any feasibility report and the 
Oipital, Goods Committee which aanc- 
doned purchase of the equipment 
even before the project report wai 
ready? 


Money Alone 

period 1978-79. Growth in deposit 
money at Rs 427 crores was also much 
higher than last year, but the rise was 
not as sharp as in currency. The 
very large expansion in currency re- 
fiects the heightened preference for 
holding currency on the part of those 
with unaccounted money. It also places 
severe limitations on the efficacy qf 
credit policy measures. The predomi¬ 
nance of larger denomination cur¬ 
rency notes In total currency circula¬ 
tion supports this reasoning. 

Domestic credit expansion continued 
to be the major cause of growth In 
money supply. Bank credit to com¬ 
mercial sector expanded by Re 1,932 
crores in April-August 1979. Of this, 
the share of non-food credit was as 
high as Rs 1,234 croreg against 
Rs 490 crores in April-August 1978. 
The increase of Rs 1,759 crores in 
government's indebteduess to rite 
banking sector was also substantial 
compared to the rise of Ra 582 crores 
in the cortesponding period of lost 
year. Significantly, net borrowings 
from RBI have gone up fay Ra 1/173 . 
crores, about Rs 870 crores mote 
than in 1978-79. On the other hand, 
the expaudonary impact of the iot- 
dgo sector was leaf tUs year (Rs 143' 
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Money lupPly (M,) 
Currency with the public 
Deposit money 
Utiior tourcts of dtangt- 
I Net bank credit to 
co-operative sector 
(a) RBI's net bank 
credit to govt, 
sector 

n Bank credit to com¬ 
mercial sector 
III Net foreign exchange 
asset of banking 
sector 


Variation during August 


Varlatioa between 
End-March and 
End-Auguit 


1979 

1978 

1978-79 

1979-80 

+ 262 
(+1.1) 

+ 38 
( + 0.3) 

+ 224 
(+ 1.9) 

— 51 
(—, 0.3) 

+ 7 

C+ 0.1) 

— 58 
(—0.6) 

+ 1.392 
(+ 6.4) 

+ 965 
(+ 9.5) 

+ 427 
(+ 3.9) 

+ + + + + + 

isSisKsS 

— 49 

— 53 

+1,759 

+ 582 

— 278 

— 85 

+ 1,073 

+ 201 

+ 443 

+ 144 

+1,932 

+ 867 

(-) 

+ 109 

+ 145 

+ 203 


crores against Ra 203 erores In 1978- 
79) due to the trade deficit and lower 
remittence receipts from abroad. 

Coming to banking trends, deposits 
of commercial banks hdVe tisen by 
Rs 2.S03 otoiea or Be 8.2 per cent In 
the current financial year so far. The 
pace of deposit growth accelerated 
in August. Though time deposits 
showed a larger increase in amount 
(Rs 1,77S cranes), there was a decele¬ 
ration in their rate of growth (10.7 
per cent oompeied with 12B per cent). 
Demand deposita. interestingly enough, 
showed a rise of Rs 429 crareg or 4.1 
per cent in contrast to a decline of 
Rs 91 crores or 1 per cent leat year. 
Banks repaid their borrowinge from 
the RBI to the tone of Rs 157 crores 
in Augost; taking the period April- 
August 1979, banks' indebtedness to 
the RBI showed a rise of Rs 45 crores 
compared to a decline of Rs 106 crores 
last year. The rise in investments in 
government and other approved secu¬ 
rities as a proportion of growth In 
deporits worked out lower at 39.8 per 
cent against 43.3 per cent in 1978-79. 
That desidte larger deposits accretion, 
bonks had to resort to borrowings 
from RBI to finance credit demands 
from the commercial teefajr, for pur¬ 
poses other than food procurement, is 
indeed significant 

The credit policy measures an¬ 
nounced on September 13 aimed at 
influenciog demand tor credit by in- 
creaaing its cost. Maximum lending 
rates on loans and advances were 
niaed by 3 per cent from 15 per cant 
■ad 16 per cent for banka with de¬ 
mand and time Uabfllties of Rs 25 
ctOMa and above and thoee wMi 


UaUlities below Rs 25 crores, respec¬ 
tively. The general minimum lending 
rate on advances against commodities 
lubfcct to selective credit controls 
sudi tf foodgraJns, oilseeds, vegetable 
oils, cotton and kapaa, cottmi textiles 
end sugar was also raised from 15 per 
cent to 18 pet cent. Interest ratee in 
respect of advances covered under the 
Cr^it Authorisation Scheme are re¬ 
quired to be raised by at least 3 per 
cent. For advances between Rs 10 
lakhs and Rs 50 lakhs and Rs 50 lakhs 
and Ra 2 crores to the trading sector 
the rates are to be put up by 2 per 
cent and 3 per cent, respectlTely. For 
other sectors the rates on advances 
between Rs 50 bkhs and Rs 2 crores 
are required to be raised by 2 per 
cent. 

Given the state of the economy, 
there is eveiy reason to be skeptical 
whether these piecemeal policy mea¬ 
sures will have the desired effect. For 
one thing, the cost of credit is no 
bar to long as unrestricted avaiiaWlity 
is assured. Credit after all is an input 
and rise in cost of any input is gene¬ 
rally passed on to the coosumers. 
This Is all the more true when the 
trading community is expecting prices 
to be buoyant. Secondly, the role of 
black money in creating artificial 
scarcities through hoarding and spe¬ 
culation has to be recognised. As 
suggested in the last review of mone¬ 
tary and banking trends (September 
8), what is needed is the imposition 
of a celling on credit expansion to 
different sectors. 

Imposition of a ceiling on credit at 
the macro level bad beam tried on an 
nxpeiimental basis way bade in 1973- 


74; Is 1978 again a ceiling In the form 
of restriction on incremental credit- 
deposit ratio was stipulated. The un¬ 
satisfactory results of these experi¬ 
ments should not deter the monetary 
authorities from using this measure 
again. Its success, however, depends 
on strict enforcement This measure 
should be supplemented by imposition 
of a ceiling on Interest rates on depo 
sits solicited by non-banking compa¬ 
nies. And all these steps should 
be backed up by action for 
supply management. The crucial 
importance of supply management 
was demonstrated during the 
Emergency when fear wag infiised Into 
the trading community and this en¬ 
larged the supply of esaenfial commo¬ 
dities resulting In price stability. In 
tbe present inflationary spiral too, 
commodities are known to be avalln- 
bie in reasonable quantities and yet 
have been subiect to sbarp riae In pri¬ 
ces. Actions similar to those taken in 
the period 1973-74 and 1974-75 should 
not, therefore, be delayed. 


EcommbIc Growlfc ia Lafta 
ABMika 

ECXWOMIC growSi in Letlo America 
In 19T8 was at a moderate rale f« the 
foorth successive year, the Inler- 
American Developnient Bank (IDB) 
says in its annoal survey on econosido 
01^ social progress in latin America. 
The region's gross dosneeUc product 
(CDF) expanded by 43 per cent dur¬ 
ing rile year, compared with 43 per 
cent in 1877 and 4.7 per cent in 1B78. 
He region made progress In 1978 In 
controlling its rate of inflation and had 
a heavy rate of Investment owing to 
growing Inflows of external capital, but 
its current account deficit rose sharply. 
Among other drvelopmenta strecied 
in the report are (1) inflowB of exter¬ 
nal capital in 1978 amounted to S20 
billion, compared with $ 12 Idllion in 
1877; (2) inflation dedined In 14 of 
the 24 IDB member countries In Ao re¬ 
gion; (3) Imtiorts of goods end servica 
rose by 7.1 per cent whkdi, added to a 
gain of 7.8 per cent in 1977, indicated a 
return to tbe expensionary trend that 
characterised the region np to 1(774; 
(4) Ac current account deficit rose to 
about S14 billion in 1978, after a 
period of decreases Ast took it fient 
S 13.8 bUlion In 1975 to $ 93 billion 
in 1977; and (5) the trade deficit in 
-1978 rote to abwt SSA billion, after 
improving from a deflcR of S UU 
bflIioB in 1975 to oite of S 1,4 hflUoft 
In 1977. 
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Your futura aacurUy could d^)end a lot 
upon how rewurceful you are today. 

Bank of India extenda loans to a 
number of self-employed people to 
create a livino for themselves. 

Help them buy fishing boats, and 
other accessories for the fishing 
industry in india. Which has resulted in 
an improvement in the fishing trade, 
a better way of life and more 
foreign change. 

Besides assisting with loans repayable 
at a low rate of interest. Bank of india 
has a number of savings schemes to 
suit your every requlremenL 

Visit ybur nearest Bank of India branch 
today. Secure your future with India'a 
largest natkmaiiled bank. 
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Recipe for Price Rise 

IF it were.th* gavdnunent’t deliberate purpose to bring about a further 
sharp rise in the market prices of foodgrains. it could not have gone about 
its task more efTcctivaly than it has in the last few weeks. 

As it is. the rise in foodgrain prices has not been negligible. In mid- 
September, the government's index numbers of wholesale prices showed a 
rise of S per cent over the level of a year ago in the case of foodgrains 
and of nearly 13 per cent in that of cereals. Qearly, the much-vaunted 
atocks of wheat and rice with the government have not stood in the way of a 
quite large rise in cereal prices. The price rise occurred, furthermore, in 
spite of a record foodgrains output of over 130 mn tonnes in 1978-79, 
compared to the planning commission's target of 126 mn tonnes for the year. 

It is now generally accepted that the iqsufliciency of tbe last monsoon 
has adverse!) affected the kharif crop of the 1979-80 agricultural year. One 
wotild have expected, therefore, that the government would be specially on 
guard against tbe rite in foodgrain prices gaining added momentum. In fact, 
however, everything that the government has done recently is certain to 
have precisely that effect on prices. 

While It is true that the ensuing kharif crop has suffered for want of 
water, as the secretary to the Union Ministry of Agriculture admitted in 
Madras the other day, it is really too early to say bow large the shortfall 
in production is likely to be. Any estimate of the likely output of kharif 
foodgrains can be meaningfully attempted only after field reports from the 
states become available towards the end of October. Undaunted by these 
considerations, the Union Agriculture Minister has rushed in with his 
assessment that the production of kharif foodgrains is likely to be 10 to 
12 mn tonnes, or around IS per cent, lower than last year. In an overall 
Inflationary situation, ‘ofiiciar prognostications of this sort, for which there 
is as yet little firm basis, are bound to inflame price expectations and be an 
invitation to big farmers, rice millers and traders to hold on to supplies. 

What is even more interesting is that this particular piece of maladroit- 
ness on the part of the Union Agriculture Minister was presumably an attempt 
to Justify another action of the government the consequences of which for 
foodgrain prices are also certain to be dismal. This is the decision to raise 
the procurement price of paddy in the ensuing kharif marketing season from 
Rs 85 per quintal to Rs 95 per quintal for the common variety, with com¬ 
parable increases for tbe fine and superfine varieties. Tbe Agricnitural Prices 
Commission, itself riven with sharp differences on the question, had recom¬ 
mended a procurement price of Rs 90 per quintal for the common variety 
of paddy. Since the Finance Minister had in his 1979-80 Budget slashed 
the excise levy on fertilisers to tbe tune of ovi r Rs lOO crores, the stock 
argument of rise in input costs warranting higher agricultural support 
prices is particularly unconvincing this time. So the government's case for 
raising the procurement price of paddy has been prepared in terms of the 
allegedly large shortfall likely in the output of kharif foodgrains. It has been 
argued that given the lower production, farmers would not sell grain to the 
procurement agencies unless they wore offered higher prices. 

Tbe flaws in the argument are obvious. For one thing, a total of over 
14 mn tonnes of foodgrains, a record for any year, were procured out of 
the 1978-79 kharif and rabi crops and the government's problem remains 
that of storing the grain In reasonable conditions and ensuring its adequate 
turnover to prevent deterioration. So the government could certainly hava 
taken a chance with procurement out of the kharif crop without in any 
way Jeopardising its public distribution arrangements for foodgrains, sudi 
as they are. Inderd, .it is the administrative infirmities of the public dis¬ 
tribution system and, even more, tbe political unwillingness to hurt the 
traders which have stood in the way of the government using its food stocks 
to better purpose in tbe face of rising prices of foodgrains. Second, if it 
was really the success of procurement that tlie government was worried 
about, instead of raising procurement prices over-generously. it ihnuid have 
thought of, tor instance, reimposing restrictions on movement of foodgrains 
by private trade which bad been removed precisely to reduce the quantities 
required to he procured by the govenunent to support foodgrain prices. In 
fact, however, tbe government has been in a hurry to assure traders and big 
farmen that no restrictiona on movement of foodgrains would be impoted. 

' In the dreumstances, should the shortfall in production of khaiU cetpila 
turn out to be substantial, tbe increased procurement prices of paddy, Slg 
prindpal kharif eer^ will, instrad of fadlttatina otocurement twnvtAw-.* 



Distributional Effects of Rural Development 
Strategies: A Case Study 

G P Mtshra 

A major tank of planning for rural development is to ensure that such plans arid programmes are 
derived from a correct understanding of rured socui structures and their actual working in practice <a 
the process of production and consumption. Past experience has shown that in the absence of such an 
understanding, any development prognamme would only generate growth, but not distributive justice. 

This article, which is a case study of a dairy decudopment programme in a duster of villages in 
Karnataka, shoivs how sttvtegies of rurci developments which do not take into account production and 
distribution relations only further increase the dready existing btequaiities in rural India. 


IN recent literature on the economica 
of backward area development, there 
are two main approachea of regional 
planning: area approach and cluster 
approach. The area approach laya 
atreaa on the systematic identificatian 
of underdeveloped areas or backward 
regiona. The eascnce of this approach 
is to concentrate on one or two major 
spheres instead of scattering develop¬ 
ment effort over a wide spectrum.’ The 
approach ia based on the theory of 
growth centre which assumes that over 
a period of lime, there will be an even 
spread effect of the benefits of deve¬ 
lopment.* In a wider perspective, the 
concept of integrated area development 
it uaed aa a basis for the development 
of backward area. There are two types 
of integration — functional and spatial 
— which are theiuselvcs interreleted.* 
Functional integration refers to the in¬ 
tegration of all economic and social 
activitiei which influence the life of 
the people; Spatial integration implies 
the location of functional activities in 
space. These two integrations ate sup¬ 
posed to lead to the diqseraion of gains 
from the functional activities in a given 
apace.* 

The cluster approach for the opera¬ 
tion of integrated rural development is 
auggeited by V K R V Rao.* In tbii 
approach, villages which have popula¬ 
tions of iipto 5000 are cluttered for 
purpoaes of development.* But the pro¬ 
blem still remains: how will the lot of 
the weaker sections improve if the 
socio-econranic formations of the vill¬ 
age society in production and distribu¬ 
tion remain the same? If this proUera 
is tint renived, the cluster approach 
would be exposed to the tame crlticiam 
aa the growth centre strategy. The de¬ 
signing of backward area development, 
baaed on the integrated rural devalop- 
ment strategy which finally hinges on 
the central place theory or location 
theory wiU hardly serve the puipoie if 
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are not reformed appropriately. 
iNSTnunoKAi. STnucntiDE 

The most important characteristic of 
the Indian villages is that land, which 
is the main source of income, is un¬ 
evenly distributed among the rural 
people. The 2fith round of the Na¬ 
tional Sample Survey (1971-72) shows 
that the households operating lest than 
2.49 acres of land holdings constitute 
32.88 per cent of the total number 
of rural households but cul¬ 
tivated only 9Jf per cent of the total 
operated area; while fliote with 10 
acres and above cultivated 53.20 per 
cent of the total operated area bat con¬ 
stituted 10.24 per cent of the total 
number of rural hotuebolda. Landless 
rural households were estimated to be 
27.38 per cent of the total number of 
rural householda. This means that the 
households with holding size of leas 
than 2.49 acres or without any land 
constitute fiO.26 per cent of the total 
number of rural bouaeholds. 

The Urge Urmers have not only con¬ 
trol over land but also over other 
material resources like credit, mdern 
inputs and irrigation. C H Hanumanttaa 
Roo has shown bow the large tanners 
having land as a collateral security get 
a major share of credit from various 
iinancitl institutioos.’ Various other 
studies also indicate more use of 
modern inputs by tbena. Moreover, 
they produce 45 per cent of the supply 
of marketable aurplat of agricultural 
producu in rural areas.' Having such 
control, the gains of development will 
naturally flow ia Uvour of rich ftrmera. 

The existence of three major cUasca 
of the rural society which are related 
to land and production — Uige fann¬ 
ers, poor pcaststa and Undleaa Ubour 

— diaracteriaes the Indian agrarian 
structure. The pevailing clianeteri- 
stiea of land, Ubour, credit, input and 
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lopment where a class of capitalist 
farmers is emerging in rural India.* 
The poor peasants vbo use mostly 
family labour are also affected by this 
kind of transfbnnation bfcansf they 
are related to the labour and comma, 
dlty markets. Even landless labourers 
are related to these maricets having 
dependence on wage earnings and on 
market for subaiateoce consumption. 
However, it cannot be denied that in 
some parts of rural India, seml-feudal. 
ism also exists. But the elements of 
aemi-feudallsm are gradually melting 
into the pot of capitalistic tians/binia- 
tion. Oiatrlbution relations too operate 
corresponding to these production 
reUtions.’* Moreover, with the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism, the laws of market 
operate and disguiaed unemployment 
existing in rural areas becomes more 
open. 

Finally, caste stratification which is 
the basic characteristic of the Indian 
viUagea ia generally ignored by econo¬ 
mists in their analysis of rural pro¬ 
blems. Mostly the dominant, upper 
castes have command over the supply 
of Und and other material resources. 
A majority of them are capitalist far- 

Taulb 1; DtsTxjBtmoH oa OpsxAimt 
Anu AiaoMC HdosisoLDe 


Farm Size 
Group 
(in acres) 

Number of 
Household 
(peruenuge 
in bradceti) 

Per Cent 
of 

Operated 

Area 

Landless 

(aoo) 

10(3) 

— 

Marginal 

(0-2Sd) 

100(38) 

1159 

Small 

(22n-54)0} 

84(38) 

19.73 

Medium 

(54>1.104)0) 

83(21) 

185B 

Large 

(10 acre -I-) 

38(13) 

soao 

AO 

804(100410) 

idaoo 
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Tamj 2 ; CMnwM Dbiubotum or HouHaotM-AaosaiHNO to Pami Sizi Oaoun 


Fannsia 

Vokkaliga 

Kuruba 

Scheduled 

Chstea 

(SC) 

Schedalod 

Tribes 

(ST) 

Brahmin 

Achar 

Vysya 

' total 

Lindlesi 

* 

.. 

7 

3 




10 




(70) 

(30) 




(100) 

■Marginal 

26 

24 

30 

26 

1 

1 

1 

109 


(24) 

(22) 

(27) 

(24) 

(1) 

(1) 

(I) 

(100) 

Small 

57 

9 

5 

9 

3 


I 

84 


(68) 

(11) 

(O 

(11) 

(3) 


(1) 

(100) 

Medium 

46 

9 

4 

3 

1 



63 


(73) 

(M) 

(6) 

(3) 

(2) 



(100) 

Big 

31 

3 

— 

2 

2 


— 

38 


(82) 

(*) 


(5) 

(5) 



(100) 

All 

160 

45 

46 

43 

7 

1 

2 

304 


(53) 

(15) 

(15) 

04) 

(2) 

(0.3) 

(0.7) 

(100) 


Nou ; Fifora* in Wacksts represent percentnset 


Tau i : CAmwta I>imimtmoN or Farm HomHoLoe 

(in percentaces) 


Cute Gioiqm 


Margi- 

noT 


Fann Household Group 
Small Medium Big Total 


Vokkaliga; 






Total ana 

3.05 

13.53 

10.91 

44.30 

71.96 

Irrigated aiu 

Kuruba : 

Total area 

1.97 

10.16 

21.60 

39.i*4 

73.66 

2.74 

2.06 

3.90 

2.35 

11.03 

Inrteated area 
Sebeowod Caite: 

I.7« 

2.35 

5.11 

2.67 

11.SI 

Total area 

2.98 

1.04 

1.64 

— 

3.67 

Irrigated area 
SdieduM THbe: 

1.13 

0.72 

1.84 


3.69 

Total area 

2.62 

2.06 

1.32 

1.69 

7.71 

Iirifated area 

Brahmim: 

1.19 

1.18 

1.76 

1.78 

5.91 

Total area 

0.14 

0.79 

0.39 

2.04 

3.36 

Irrigated area 

Others: 

Total area 

0.30 

1.12 

0.61 

3.13 

5.16 

0.09 

0.18 



027 

Iirifated area 

0.06 

— 

— 


0.06 


men and so a point of conTcisence 
exists between caste and class. As M 
N Srinlvos observes, ‘Tndian villages 
bare ceased to be communities and 
have become instead battle grounds 
for the lich and poor to fight each 
Jthef’.a 

All these cbtracteristics of rural 
India are generally left out of con¬ 
sideration while designing integrated 
rural development plans and strate- 
lies. Conaequently, many development 
uogtammce whidi were intended to 
>nnefit the really needy have come to 
se eqdolted by the ridi in dm rural 
rcaa. The pnwesa of this inevitable 
economic consequence has operated 
^ugh catte-dasi configutatloD. This 
tdn be evldant from the following 
mie atudy of the <"»p~v of deity 
ieveltganent in the niial ateu ot 
Cameteka. 

Caaa Study of DAtav PaocaAMMB 

Tha Viswanathamira Milk Produ¬ 


cers Co-operative Society procures 
the iatgest amount of milk for the 
Karnataka Dairy Development Cor¬ 
poration (KDDC). While iaveatiga- 
ting all the meniben (registered u well 
as non-regUteredi of the society, it 
was found that ail 304 milk produ¬ 
cers households investigated so far 
belong to five villages; Viswaaatba- 
puns, Solur, Devagsnahallj, Byadaia- 
faalli and Shyoa p a n a h alli. 

The findings of this case study are 
reported here because of three reasons. 
Firstly, dairy development programme 
launched in the viliagn ia a part ol 
integrated rural development pro¬ 
gramme which aims at functional 
integration of dairy development acti¬ 
vity with other economic activities 
like agriculture, and is also intended 
to encourage diversification of the 
sources of income in rural areas. 
Secondly, these villages having simi¬ 
lar geographical characteristics, crop¬ 
ping pattern and caste oomposition of 
populatioo, iodaeatly from a cluster 


having about 3,000 people. Moitovei, 
all the villages are located within the 
radius of one KM. Thirdly, the loca¬ 
tion of the Milk Producers' Co-ope¬ 
rative Society at Vlswanatbapura, 
which is situated in-between the 
surrounding villages, makes that vil¬ 
lage a growth centre. Thus it appears 
that the concept of integrated area 
development emoodied in the dairy 
(levelopment programme assumes the 
evislence of both cluster approach at 
well as growth centre approach to 
rural development 

The sample sixe of 304 milk pro¬ 
ducers' households shows the involve¬ 
ment of about 44 per cent of tbe 
total number of households belonging 
to five villages. This sample size has 
fairly good representation of the rural 
households, despite some bias to¬ 
wards ibe households with dairying. 

A major characteristic of such 
households is that 97 per cent of 
them are farm households. In other 
words, fanning is the main occupation 
for most of the milk producers' 
households. The rest primarily de¬ 
pend on non-farm activities like 
agricultural labour, household industry 
(i c. stuiir-ciitting) and other services. 
Many of tbe households with fatmlng 
us the inaiu occupation have subsi¬ 
diary occupations like sericulture. 
Some of them carry on bustnem 
(small provision stores and tea stalls)i 
along with fanning. This means that 
Ibe farm operating milk producers' 
households have a duster of economic 
activities but they are all centred on 
fanning. 

Ci.sss Smumma in Land Houxncs 

Talilt- 1 presents the distribution of 
iiiilk prothicots’ households according to 
different size-groups of opeiatioiial 
holdings. Only 3 per cent of tilt total 
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Ouim 


^ pncentaan) 


Iikrin Stoe Chu 

ofOpantimtl 

HoliUnc 

AgricuttUR 

Dihy 

Serkiiltui* 

Wages 

TDtal 

Landleaf 


0.90 


9.66 

0.95 

Margmal 


(22.08) 

r 

(75.92) 

(100.00) 

, 11.48 

21.86 

8.41 

19.31 

15.14 

Small 

(32.57) 

(33.39) 

(14.74) 

09.30) 

(100.00) 

17.20 

26.18 

24.12 

24.03 

21.71 

Medium 

(34.44) 

(27.87) 

(29.46) 

(8.23) 

(100.00) 

2S.14 

21.15 

29.61 

IS.9S 

24.67 


(43.33) 

(19.82) 

(31.84) 

(4.81) 

(100.00) 

Large 

46.18 

29.82 

37.86 

11.05 

37.55 

Total 

(52.74) 

(18.36) 

(26.73) 

(2.19) 

(100.00) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


(42.93) 

(23.11) 

(26.53) 

(7.43) 

(100.00) 


Note Figuet in biacketi indictle percentage income ihare within farm size groups. 

Taks i : CoaoosnoN of HocaanoLD iNcxMi Aaom and within Diffount 
Castb OitouFa 


(in percentages) 


Caste Group 

Agriculture 

Dairy 

Sericulture 

Wages 

Total 

Scheduled castes 

4.75 

6.29 

2.65 

26.17 

6.14 

Scheduled tribes 

(33.20) 

(23.69) 

(11.44) 

(31.67) 

(100.00) 

3.38 

10.95 

4.97 

17.76 

7.48 

Achara 

(30.88) 

(33.83) 

(17.63) 

(17.60 

(100.00) 

0.04 

0.08 

— 

0.41 

0.07 

VokkaUgar 

(23.89) 

(29.78) 


(46.33) 

(100.00) 

77.07 

69.19 

77.05 

.17.77 

72.32 

Kurubaa 

(45.75) 

02.11) 

(28.26) 

(3.88) 

(100.00) 

9.40 

9.53 

13.23 

14.89 

10.85 

Vyayas 

(37.18) 

(20.30) 

(32.33) 

<i0. 19) 

(100.00) 

0.22 

0.44 


0.26 

0.22 

Brohmiiu 

(44.00) 

(47.01) 


(8.99) 

000.00) 

3.14 

3.52 

2.10 

2.74 

2.92 

Grand Total: 

(46.17) 

(27.77) 

(19.09) 

(6.97) 

(100.00) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


(42.93) 

(23.11) 

(26.33) 

(7.43) 

(100.00) 


Afo/e: FigUiea in brackets indicate percentage of income share within caste groups. 


ample honaeholds belong to the land- 
css category while 36 per cent, 28 per 
■enr, 21 per cent and 12 per cent of 
hat sample belong reapectively to the 
narginal, small, tneditim and Urge sized 
poups of opentiona] holdings. The 
rouseholda without land are the smallest 
(niup involved in dairying, but those 
vith marginal and 1111011 holdings con- 
titiite the largeat group involved in 
laiiying. The Tkble sbowa that the 
loiuebolds with marginal and amaH 
loldings operate about 12 per cent 
ind ^out 20 per cent of the total 
iiMunt of operated area; whereas those 
viih large holdings operate a little 
nure than half of that operated area, 
rhe medium form households operate 
ibout 19 per cent of the total operated 
tra. It means that the marginal and 
mall form faouaeholda cnaistltutlng 64 
>er cent of the total number of hoiue- 
>ol(ht operate a little more than 31 per 
'rnt of the total operated area but 12 
w cent of the total number of bouae- 
wlda having large holdingi operate 
of the total operated area. Such 


land relations indirato that households 
with large holdings control the supply 
of land. 

Castte and O.ASS IN Land Ownbbsiof 

The social atratiScation of the milk 
produeeis’ bousebolds in temu of caste 
shows the numerical dominance of three 
castes — VoUmliga (33 per cew). 
Kuruha (IS per cent) and Scheduled 
Castes (15 per cent) — together consti¬ 
tuting 83 per cent of the total number 
uf hniiseholds (Taiile 2). The Scheduled 
Tribes account for 14 i>er cent of the 
total number of households. There are 
al» a few Brahnim, Achar and Vysya 
households. 

The distribution of land holdinga ac¬ 
cording to castes shows that oranr 82 
per cent of the total number of hig 
farm households Iwlong to the Vokka- 
liga caste. Sfmilarlv 68 per cent and 
73 per cent of the total number of 
households operating small and medium 
bolding! are of Vokkaligai, and only 
24 per cent of the total namber of 


w. 

boldhigs cstegory . bdoagk to A* 
people of that caste. The Scheduled 
Caste households are pfedondiumly of 
landless labouren and marginal fanners. 
Some 37 households out of 46 arc of 
landless labourers'Cmn'Siiarglnal far¬ 
mers. 70 per cent of the lasdlfM 
households is of Scheduled Castes and 
27 per cent of the households bdonging 
to the marginal fanners category is 
also of the Scheduled G^es. Thns, 91 
per cent of the Scheduled Caste house¬ 
holds are landless poor peasants. Five 
and four households (out of 46) operate 
small and medium holdings respecti¬ 
vely. No one operates holdings of 10 
acres and aI>ove. Some 73 per cent of 
the total nirmber of Kuruba house- 
holdji am margina] and small land 
holders and the rest are partly 
medium and partly big land holders. 
88 per cent of the Scheduled 
Tribe households belong to landless, 
ni.'trglnaJ and small categories of hold¬ 
ings. Two of them operate medium 
sized holdings and three operate big 
holdings. The Brahmins are very few 
in number (Seven households) hut all of 
them are land operators. Three of the 
Brahmin householdfi are medttmi and 
big land holders and the rest are mar- 
ginal-cum-small land holders. The oue 
Achar household operates marginal size 
of land holdings. Out of two Vysya 
households, one operates the marginal 
xize and another operates small size 
holding. The patters of land distribu* 
tion according to castes shows the 
Vokkaligas as the dominant caste in all 
respects, while the Scheduled Castes 
ore worse of than all other castes. 

The Vokkaligas are also dominant 
holders of land. They operate about 
72 per cent of the to^ area, end 74 
per cent of the total irrigated area also 
belongs to them. The rest of it Is dis¬ 
tributed among other caste households 
(Table 3). 

DlSTmilUllONAl, Epfbcts 

The stratiHcation of household in- 
cinucs according to hum size-groups 
(Table 4) shows the ri*lative position to 
their participation in dairying. Hie 
rate of participation being the hl^iest 
for the marginal and smalt farm house¬ 
holds apparently indicates that they are 
the greatest beneBciarie!, from dairy 
development programine. But the 
stratification of households according to 
caste-wise farm size groups (T^le 6) 
tells a dififorent story. It shows that 
the landless niillc pr^ucers (Scheduled 
Cdstes nnd Tribes) are the smallest 
group involved in dairying but the milk 
producers fnim marginal and small litt 
holdings are the largest group involved 
in dairying. The milk piodocers of the 
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Landien : 
SC 
ST 


Mu^inal: 

25.61 

ST 

iS.tU 

Acbar 

0.32 

Vokkatija 

27.70 

Kuruba 

24.00 

Shetty 

0.84 

Brahmin 

1.71 

100.00 

Small: 

SC 

2.98 

ST 

7.33 

Vokkaliga 

72.29 

Kuruba 

11.89 

Shetty 

0.71 

Brahmin 

4.80 

100.00 

Medium: 

SC 

4.69 

ST 

3.52 

Vokkaliga 

76.50 

Kuruba 

12.70 

Brahmin 

0.59 

100.00 

“ 1 ^ 

1.42 

VfJfltteliya 

91.49 

Kuruba 

2.83 

Bralmnn 

4.26 

100.00 


median aize holdliigB S>ouP ue * 
larger groig) than thoac of the big aize 
group involved therein. 

The oactewiae pattidpation of milk 
pioducera in dairying according to dif¬ 
ferent hddlng alee groups ihows that 
53 per cent of the aanple size house- 
holds participatliig in dairying bdong 
to VoUcaliga caste, and 15 per cent to 
Kumba caste and 14 per cent to Sche¬ 
duled Castes. The rest of the pirtici- 
lating belong to ertber 

numerically inslgniflnant castes Uke 
Achsr, Brahmin and Vysya. Tfaui the 
caste-wise pattern of distilbatioa ot 
hoiiaeholda refieeb that dia Vofckallgas 
are the gieateac benefldaties from the 
dairy devcl^ment progranunea in the 
villages. 

SouncBS AND CoasposmoN or iNotnix 

The coenpositkm of household locame 
shows four malOT sources of ioocnie 
namely, sgriculture, dairy, sericulture 
and wages (bodi from agricultuial and 
non-agrieiikiiral empkoenents). The 
cmgncitioa of total income of all 
houaebolda from these sources shows 
that the income from agricuhutc, dairy, 
•erldiitorB and wages constituted about 
43 per cent, S3 per cent, about S7 
pet cant and 7 par cent of the total 
Incomt hi the vUlagcs respectively 


67.12 

- 

76.58 

74.30 

32.88 


23.42 

25.70 

100.00 


100.00 

100.00 

17.19 

24.81 

36.39 

25.09 

23.08 

20.15 

26.29 

21.62 

0.38 

— 

1.03 

0.43 

39.05 

36.87 

14.72 

30.34 

14.95 

18.17 

20.87 

19.77 

1.49 



0.77 

3.86 

— 

0.69 

1.98 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

4.45 


9.13 

3.02 

11.51 

3.45 

12.69 

7.79 

66.19 

70.27 

67.03 

69.56 

11.76 

24.06 

10.06 

15.29 

0.42 

— 

1.08 

0.45 

5.67 

2.22 


3.89 

100.00 

100.00 

99.99 

100.00 

3.35 

1.90 

14.26 

4.00 

8.23 

5.09 

10.01 

6.13 

77.56 

77.03 

55.81 

75.88 

10.05 

14.43 

19.92 

13.08 

0.82 

1.54 

— 

0.91 

100.01 

100.Oi 

100.00 

100.00 

2.77 

2.47 

4.70 

2.02 

90.28 

90.31 

63.11 

90.33 

3.56 

4.28 

9.80 

3.50 

3.39 

2.94 

22.39 

4.15 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


(Table 5). This shows that at the 
village level the relative share of agri¬ 
cultural income has deolined with the 
spurt of other non-farm activities like 
dairy. 

Further, the following inferencei can 
be drawn from Table 4. 

(a) The relative shares of the margi¬ 
nal, small, medium and large farm 
househdds In their total agricultural 
Inoome correspond to the proportion 
pf total operat^ area that they culti¬ 
vate. That is why the relative shares 
of the agricultural Income increases 
with increase in the size of operational 
holdlnga. 

(b) So far as the nlative ahaics of 
these households in total income from 
dairy arc concerned, no d gi iS c a n t dif- 
ferenoe is found from one category to 
another, except in the case of the lend, 
less who share about 1 per cent of 
the total iDCunie from dairy. That is 
why the relative shares in totai income 
from dairying marginaUy vary from 
about 22 per cent to 26.18 per cent 
onA then from 21.15 per cent to about 
so per cent from the marglaal to the 
amall and fnm the medium to the 
large size holding group raqicctively. 
In olte of all this. It Is wocthwhlle to 
note tlrat the lug farm househokli con¬ 


stituting only IS per oent of the total - i 
number Of honeaholda bewe 80 pet cent 
ibare in die total income from dairy¬ 
ing; while the margiiial and amail faiin 
households constituting 64 per cent of 
the total households get a httle more 
than 48 per cent of the total income. 

(c) In the cue of Income from seri¬ 
culture, Table 4 shows that the large 
farm bousdiolds are die greatest bene¬ 
ficiaries, while the share of the margi¬ 
nal and small farm householda takan 
together is more or lea equal to the 
share of the medium term households. 

(d) The compgition of wage inoeme 
shows that the landlets, nurglnal and 
small fann bonaehrfids receive 73 per 
cent of the total wage hocanes. The 
rest of it is shared by other househokli. 

The relative shere of the medium and 
large farm households in the tots] wage 
income is quite small. Hie pattern of ^ 
distribution of wages between sgrical- 
tural and non-agiicultural wages sfaows 
that the wages of medium and large 
farm households are mnstly from non- 
agriculturai oocupetlons. The intra- 
faim household co mp c sl tioo of Inoomea 
shows the following: (i) Lendlcm 

househidds having two aonrees of in¬ 
come by and large depend on wage 
income. This is evident from the 
iharee of dielT Income li etw eau deby 
and agricultoral wages which coniU- ? 
tute respeedvriy 22.06 per cent and 
75.92 per cent, (li) The marginal bonm- a 
holds earn about 33 per cent, 33 per | 

cent, 15 per cent and 10 per cent of I 

their total income from agricuhuiC, 
dairy, sericulture and wages reqiectivdy. f 
Agriculture and dairy appear to be ^ 
mafor sources of inoome for tbem. 
However, the relative abare of wage is 
also noteworthy from the point af*llieir 
dependence. The relative contribution 

of income from aericnlture ia km because I 
it finally depends on the tvsilabillty of ( 
the area under mulberry cultivation. | 
(ill) The income from agricnltme and ; 
Kricnltore is lignifirant for the madium 
and large term size houidiolds. Tha 
relative sbaics of agrknilture and aeti- 
culture constitute 04 per cent and a 
little more than 79 per cent of tbair 
respective total income. However, 
dairy contrlbutei about 10 per cent and 
1536 per cent of their respective total 
income, 

Castevvise DisTwratmoN of iKmau 

The lnter.caste pattern of Incciae 
djatributkm (Table 5) ihows that tha 
Vcikkailgas alona ahaie 72.32 par nant 
of the total income from all sourens i> 
the vlllagei. Nezt to them an Kunibaa 
who receive about 11 per cent of tha 
total locoote. The ahare of dte 
Scheduled Cartel and Tribes it Bnallar 
and ail the other cSiitcs together afaaia 




The iatarewt* anoipoi lU en ' of U-' 


The ooaqxMitiaa oflmirMt of iacoBie 
3au auto groiw* ihowi that TtXH por 
eat, 69 l 10 per cent end TTM per 
ent of the total toeoua from agricnl- 
uie, dairy and eerienltunr Ktpactively 
o to the Voldcaliga hounbolds. late- 
eaUagly, about 38 per cent of the total 
■rage Income oln goei to them. How 
ver, the Scheduled Caatea and Trlliei 
onatitutlng 29 per cent of the total 
umber of the aomple tixe (hare about 
A per cent of the total wage iaceme; 
vhile their relative ahare in income 
torn agriculture, dairy and aericulturs 
onatitute roughly 10 per cent, 17 per 
ent and 7 per cent leqiectlvdy. Thoe 
elative aharea radicate that tte people 
f thau two depreaaed caatea depend 
tore on wages than on other sources 
F income. 

The intra-cute oompoaltioo of income 
TOm different aouma ahowa that the 
mninent caote people, by and large, 
.epend on agriculture. Dairying ia an 
idditlanal source of income for the 
loustholds belonging to this caate. 
lie inoomes from agriculture and seri- 
■ulture {which finally depends on the 
ultivatlon of mulberry) conatltute a 
ittle mote than 74 per cent and fliat 
ram dairy constltiitea 21.11 per cent of 
heir household income. The bouse- 
lolda of the dominant cute depend 
cut on svage income as it constitutes 
■nly aliout 4 per cent of their total 
musebnld income. About 90 per cent 
t the total inenme Is contributed by 
gricultiin'. dairy and sericulture. In 
eapect of Scheduled Cute houaebolda, 
: is found that wage income cooati- 
utes about 32 per cent of their total 
icoiie: while agriculture, dairy, aeri- 
luItuM taken seperatdy ge nei eta 
bout 32 per cent, 24 per cent and 11 
et cent of their total Income leQiecti- 
dy. But tltt rrlitiue contributioiia 
f income from the first diree tourcei 
-> the total income of die Scheduled 
rfoe houiebcdds are about 31 per cent, 
4 iier cent and 18 per cent respectl- 
ely. The wage income conatitutea 
bout 18 per cent of dieir total income, 
he Brahmins being quite small in nnm* 
er receive about 46 per cent, 28 per 
mt, and 19 per cent of dieir total 
soome from agriculture, daily and aeil- 
ulture reapcctively. The rest it coa- 
dbuted by non-agriculture wage in¬ 
ane. But the relative share of their 
3tal inoame shows that they mostly 
spend on agriculture and odier actl- 
tiea than on wage inooma. For tha 
char caate, wage income It the major 
nirce. Vysyu derive their Income 
ostly from agricultute and dairying, 
owever, the relative share of aoa- 
-■ Ir 1 ■ i - - ■ 


oomt within farm itm gronpa (Table 6) 
shows that the dominant caate house-'' 
holds share not osffy a major part of’ 
the cake at the aggregate levd, but 
efan at the disaggregated levd. 'Within 
each farm group, they receive greater 
proportioa of total income from each 
individual source. Tdile 8 shows diat 
the VokfcaUgBs in the large farm oize 
group ahare 91.49 per cent, 91X28 per 
cent, and 90.31 per cent of the total in¬ 
comer from agriculture, dairy and seri¬ 
culture respectively. They alao receive 
63.11 per cent of total wage income 
which is mostly noo-agricultural wage 
income. SimllaHy, in the medium and 
small farm ala groups, the dominant 
caste households have more than 70 
per cent ahare in the total income 
generated from agriculture, dairy and 
Mficnlture aspectivcly (except the in¬ 
come from dairy in caae of the amall 
farm tia group). Even in the caae ot 
marginal farm sia group, the dominant 
caatea get more income than others 
from these three major sources. 

Concussions 

The major findings rrf the case study 
may be summed up as follows; 

The spurt of dairy aettvity is by 
and large centred oas farming. 

The farm structiue, being uneven 
in temu of land reUitiona, responds 
unevenly to the spurt of that activity. 

Given the caste stratification and 
land lelstioos, diatrlbutloo lelationa 
show that: (t) the larger the alas of 
land holdings, the greater the ahare 
uf incenne, and oicr vma; (b) the 
dominant caste group has the largest 
share in total income from agticul- 
tiire, dairy and aerlculture and other 
caate groups ihara a 'very small por-' 
tion of the total income: (c) the 
landless grow, ooinpriiing Sdaednled 
Castes a^ Tnbei, by and large, 
dewndi of agricultural waga incosne: 
and (d) the margina] faimeis alao 
depend on wage inaane. 

The ptdicy ImpUcatlao whldi emergai 
from these findings is that other 
things remaining the same, the gains 
of goveromest-sponsored develc^ment 
activities will continue to flow in fav¬ 
our of the rich. 

In the li^t of tlus, the gneation 
arises ai to how the integrated area 
development approach wUl lixpgrove A» 
aodo-economlc eonditioBa of the 
weaker sectioas of the todaty. Unlcaa 
agrarian relatfona axe reoriented ao la 
to prevent the gaint of davriopment 
from flowing in favour of the ridi, the 
eemoept of integrated miel deve l op m ant 
based eidier on chater approodi or 
growth centre approach will fail to 
attain Ac dealred gcaL T1>e organlse- 
tiou of areas for Ja v ela pnasit purpewi 
Arouldi chutering of villagas, wltliont 

-I - * . 
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malah for hla valuable comtnenn on 
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R^iitiTe Efficiency of Owner and Tenant 
Cultivation: A Case Study 

Mantbcndu qwWoydhyy 

This pop*r txambtts ths rtiatioiiMp bettBstn sis* of holding, the intensities teith which different 
types of input are apptM, and output obtained under differ^ types of tenancy. 

The discussion is presented in three sections. Section I presents some quantitative results pertain¬ 
ing to the interr^ations between input and output under different types of tenancy. Section II assesses 
the results obtained in Section 1 in relation to the deferent farm size-groups. In Section III, the view of 
some scholars in this field are re-euamined in the Ug^ of the results obtained in our study. 


I 

TIIE exerciie ii carried out with data 
pertaining to 889 houMholdf fioai the 
12 villagea c( Sriniketan in the dietricl 
of Biihhum, Weit Bengal. Out of 
these 888 households, 808 boaieholds 
are engaged in agricultiinl ooeupa- 
thnu. These agricultural houseboldi 
have been daaslfled into three majoi 
groups Bcoonling to their main aourcs 
of livelihood; Ownen, Tenants, and 
Agricultural labourer*. Table 1 pte- 
srnt.'i the distribution of boiuehulils 
according to these three groupa. 
It is seen that the number of agricul¬ 
tural labour houseboldi with no culti¬ 
vable land it hl^ier than that of die 
other two cetegonea. However, the 
total number of cultivating households 
(both ownen and tenants) is signi¬ 
ficantly higher than that oif land¬ 
less peasant houtebhids. The agrarian 
structure in this ragian has, as usual, a 
three-tier cotigioiltk« — owner culti¬ 
vator, tenant cultivator and landless 
labourer. 

Within this agrarian structure, let us 
examine the relative efficiency of the 
two modes of cultivstlan — owner cul¬ 
tivation and tenant cultlvatian — in 
terms of input-output nlation- 
sbips (Table S). The output per 
bigha is signlflcaiitly higher in the 
owner cultivating farms. TIm! 
inputs too ore in the owner 

cultivating farms. However, net income 
of owner cultivating {arms seems to 
be signldcantly higher than thst of 
the tenant cultivating farms esdndiaK 
of course, the cost of family labour 
input snMoyed In both them type* 
of holdings. If we sssume thst a tenant 
cultivator gets 50 per cent of the 
prudnct, then his net income after 
meeting all the expansw will be signi¬ 
ficantly lower than that of the owner 
cnltivator. 

It seems to us that owner cultivation 
is alwaya mora picAlsbla than tenant 
cultivation. Tbtre art two reasons for 
tidi phenosnenan. Firstly, the land let 
out la mottiy of a poor quality whose 


productivity will be low. Secondly a 
tenant by his very status is in a dis¬ 
advantageous position compared to the 
owner cultivator in ao far as his access 
to monetlaed inputs it cmicenwd. At 
such, even after all hit efforts, output 
per bi^ia on tenant eoltivated hold¬ 
ings may not be larger than the output 
on the faims of owner niltivatori. 

Our analysis suggests that owner 
cultivators cultivate their lands more 
Intenaely — more of labour and noo- 
labour material inputs, better irrigation 
facilities, multiplicity of remunerative 
crops etc. Viewed fiom thia angle, 
owner cultivation, at least in this 
regian. seems to be more efficient than 
tenant cultivation. Extensive develop¬ 
ment of irrigation (including guvamment 
canals) in recent decades has encou¬ 
raged the cultivators to cidtivate their 
lands themselves. Thus, the virtual 
elimination of a particular mode (tenant 
culUvation)) and Its rsplaoement by 
another mode (owner cultivation with 
hired labouren) that has been observed 
in this region [Rudra and Newaj 1975] 
is quite understandable. 

n 

The same pbenomenoo may be exa¬ 
mined in terms of size of hddingx in 
order to see whether the email osvaer- 
cuhfvators are ^le to extract more out¬ 
put as conipued to big-owner cultiva¬ 
tion; or vdietber small tenants ate able 
to extract less output as compared to 
big tenants. Table S presents data 
about holdings classified according to 
types of tenancy and i fea groups, inten- 
sitiet of labour and emterial inputs and 
productivity. Output per bigha for 
all crops incieaief with size 
in all size-gmups considered — 
other than larger farm size- 
groops — in ti>e owner and tenant 
Cultivated farms whereas the reverie 
picture Is noticed in tile case of com¬ 
bined eetegory. Material Input per 
bigha, however, does not show this 
tendency. It increases with size in the 
osvner cultivated as well as mixed farms. 


Iiut decreases with size in the tenant 
cultivated farms. Moving away from 
material input to faired labour input, it 
is seen from Table 3 that hired labour 
input per bigha shows no distinct pat¬ 
tern with size in each and every type 
Ilf tenency cossideTed here. 

Three points emerge from our tnsly- 
sis which can be summarised as follows; 

(i) Inverse relation between size and 
productivity is found not to be operat¬ 
ing fur all types of tenancy in this 
region. Some scholars, however, have 
persuaded themselves of the validity of 
the inverse telation between farm lize 
and productivity in lufian agriculture, , 
and opposition to this view hss also & 
been voiced by aome other scholars § 
[see for details^ Cbattopadhyay and * 
Rudia 1976]. Our exerdse shows tJmt t 
the inverse relation between size and > 
productivity does not necessarily mean ^ 
that the lelationibip bolda in all ranges f 
oi the size vzriable for each and evciy 

i 

Table 1: DuxiunirnoN or Agucul- 
tural Movbok>lds Acooumso to Main 

SocncE or LivautioCD . 

Sources of No of Total Area j 

Livelihood Households (^wiated , 

_(Bighai) ^ 


ON^tier cultivation 

283 

3550.97 


(35.02) 


Tenant cuIttvatioB 

183 

(22.65) 

saoojo 

Asrimltural labour 

XA9 

(42.33) 

— 

Total 

808 

(100.00) 

8247.87 


Note; Figures in brackets indicate 
percentage distribution. 


Table 2: Odtpct and iNFtrr rot Bsoia 
or CuLTTva'nD Land (BS) 


Type of 
Outiv&tion 

Output 

Input 

Material 

Hired 

Labour 

Input 

Owners 

Tenants 

.All 

288.15 

176.84 

240.97 

7641 

43.88 

63B9 

51.77 

28.22 

45.81 

Note: Material input includes seeds, 
msnure, fertilisets tnd itiiga- 
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The llm that Will iiiMqi 

WHfutBre 


IPCL, bidki'* laroMt 


coiii|il«x. liM gone 
on fuff ■ t rna ni . Now 
you can gottfio 
wldost rango of 
polyniora in tfio 
eoimtry: 30,000 
tonnoo of Koylono 
(Polypropylone). 
80.000 tonnos of 
InclotiMno 
(Low Donslty 
Pofyathylono). And, 
20,000 tonnoa 
of CiMmar 
(Potybutadoiio, 
Rubbar). 





IPCL'e nephthe oncfcer plem Iwe 
^ son* on etreem. Now you can 
^ S*t juet what you've (Men waiting for. 
j^L Tlw widait range of potymara 

in India. In a variety of gradat to 
auit new and diflaiant appUcadona. 

For inetartca, Koylane it produced 
1^^ with the collaboration of 

Montadlton, Italy, the Invantora 
at Polypropylene ittalf. Indothena la 
being manufactured with the technology 
' of ATO Chhttle, Europa't loading 

matuifacturar of Polyethylene. And Citamat 
J.' with the axpartlaa of Polytar, Canada, 

* . one of the largatt manufacturert of 

j ■ >. •vnthetic rubber in the world, 

; . Together, theta polymart are 
1 , BDing to htip conaarve tcarca 

F "I raw material like wood, paper. 

\ ' inmi "'••••. Ptc - In the manufacture 

I of induttrlal goodt. At well at 

I - \ M tave valuable foreign exchange 
t ||hH for the country. 

I Sfi addition, theta polymert will prove 

i nH ^ hrmeaturable benefit In agriculture 

I *'*'*' ntenagamant, food 

} preaarvation and energy conaarvatloii 

f rj^a thnnigh inaulatiort of electric 

I latpH cablet. They will alto play a vital rola 
In the field of hMith, maiScaie. 

*■ , communication end trantportatloo. 

4 f iv ■ That’t not all. 

■ *1’ ]■ IPCL have a Product AppUcationa 

I ' Centra to halp davelbp new utaa for 

I ' polymata. And alto hafp you in 
« . . aelacting the right gradae for the 

y' ; light appllcatlona. 

For aN your requiramanu of 

' AX quality polymara, |uet got In 

■ .r ■ N X *01^ IFitX. Your new 

,. ■ VV 


IPCL-Your new source of Polyniere 

^3Soyfmi& &sam^ 


C'AWtmi 
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TaaLC 3 : Oimvr auD liwr m ttams or 

CoIsHvaib) AcootBDOta to 

OWMStSBIP 

or HouaNcs; 

BDoauM 1970-77 


Type of Tenancy by Size 

Output 

Material Input Hired Labour Input 

ot Holdings (in BwuO 

I’er Bigha 

Per Bl^ 

Per Bigha 


(Rs) 

(Bs) 

(R») 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Owners 




aOl — 5.00 

278fi 

73.0 

3as 

5.01 — lOXX) 

311.2 

73.1 

535 

10.01 — 15.00 

S32S 

74.2 

415 

15.01 — 20.00 

28(19 

79.6 

50.0 

20.01 — 30.00 

29a4 

77.9 

705 

30.01 — 40.00 

282.2 

e8.;f 

653 

40l 01 and above 

207A) 

80.8 

300 

All 

288.2 

76.4 

51.8 

Tenants 




0.01 — 5.00 

177.1 

48.9 

373 

5.01 — 10.00 

100.1 

57.0 

26.4 

10.01 — 15.00 

173,4 

53.7 

24A 

15.01 — 20.00 

135,8 

30.2 

183 

20.01 — 3000 

204X) 

3-3.7 

33.6 

30.01 — 40.00 

202.2 

36.1 

55.0 

40.01 and above 

— 

— 

— 

All 

i7ae 

4.3.» 

28.2 

Combined 




0.01 — 5.00 

262,3 

095 

313 

5.01 — 10.00 

251.7 

685 

48.7 

10.01 — 1500 

244.4 

04.8 

353 

15.01 — 20.00 

2113 

57.4 

383 

20.01 — 30.00 

253.0 

02.0 

593 

30.01 — 40.00 

£46.9 

56.9 

673 

40.01 and above ' 

2073 

805 

30.0 


241.0 

63.9 

453 

Hire of tenantHT. In fact, 

our data fur nil tvpes of tenancy. 

fthow that when it comes to individual Orniing now to the results of our 

tenancy group there are strong indies- analysis relating to 

the intensities of 

tions that output per bigha 

by and lal>our and iiiat<*rial 

inputs as well as 

large increases with size. This rela.- pnrductivity of land 

with coriespood- 

tionshipy however, does not hold when inft 

farm size-groups 

under different 

aU types of tenancy are combined into types of tenancy, tht 

- following points 

one group and oocordin^y 

data are iRay 

’ lie noted; 



pooled in it agniiut each farm dze- 
croup. It ii thug clear that such 
pooUng or aggregadon can falsify the 
nature of dqpendanee of farm slss. 

(ii) Incidence of material input 
which is negatively anociated with 
farm size in tenant operated farms only 
cannot similarly be considered os a 
general phenomenon. That is, one can¬ 
not talk of this tendency operating 
over all the size range as as tenancy 
groupa. Effect of aggregation or pool¬ 
ing of data pertaining to different 
tenancy groups does, in fact, banker 
the iMture of relationship between size 
and material Input par unit of land. 

(UO Similar conduatons, however, 
cannot be drawn regarding the rtlatlon- 
ihlp between farm slaa and hired labour 
input per unit of land. In fact, no 
olaar.cut pattern la revealed from our 
data relating to farm aize and hired 
labour input for all the ilze^Uatct and 


There is a remarkable difference in 
the utilisation of labour aa well aa 
material inputs per bigba among the 
farmers of corresponding size-groups 
under owner and tenant cultivated 
farms. It is seen that intenaity of both 
labour and material inputs is conside- 
ndily lower in all ihe size-classes ol 
tenant operated fanns compared to 
owner operated famB. Output per 
bitdut is also lower in all the size- 
classes of tenant cultivated farms com¬ 
pared to owner operated farms. 

Taking the comparisons between 
smaller and larger fsnn size-groups tor 
each type of tenancy, it is seen that 
output per bigha is higher in the 
smaller size-groups than the larger farm 
size-groups of ihe owner cultivated 
farms, whereas the reverse picture is 
notic^ in the ease of tenant cultivated 
farms. Similar pattern is revealed in 
the case of luaterial input per bigha 


Ijetween the smaller and larger ! 
size-groups of these *wo type 
tenancy. Hired labour input 
bigha, however, shows that it is Ic 
in the smaller size-groups ccniparet 
larger size-groups of both owner 
tenant cultivated farms. 

Taking these two restdts toge 
the following conclusioiu have 1: 
ibawn. Owner cultivators, wdie' 
small or big, seem to cultivate t 
lands more intensely leading to hig 
production. A big tenant cnltivato 
very often able to devote a grer 
amount of labour os well as a 
amoiiut of material input per unit 
land arid thus the productivity of 
land ser-ms to ire not so low compi 
to that of a big owner cultivator. 

However, a small or a middle ten 
bv his very position is at a ditadvanta 
as has l>een dircussed earlier. Her 
rriitpiit per bigha on his farm may 
Ik- larger than o" the farms of big 
owner or tenant luUivated farmers. 

m 

There seetns to be very few stuc 
dealing with (he problems of resom 
ii.se eIBcienc)- of different types 
lenancs considering the costs 
turns between tltem. We briefly 
capitulate these few works. 

C If Haniimantha Hao I1871J unt 
bade an analysis of farm level obscr 
lions taken from farm management d 
in a rice zone of Andhra Frad 
during 1957-58 and 1958-SB. 
attempt was made Jn this study 
euminc the compersUvt effider 
teith which land is cultivated sun 
owiter Kjperatetl and share-rented fan 
The results of the analysis suggest 
that “when the relative aitenuUt 
are specified, the evidence ezamin 
does not Indiccte tignificam Ineffid 
cies in the uae of land under sha 
cropping". 

Also, an attempt In fitting the Col: 
Uoiiglas type of production function 
the data suggested that “there is 
decline in the marginal pmdiictiw 
of land with an increase in the size 
holding among owner-operated fam 
Over a wide range, the marginal pt 
ductivity of Jsnd among the shai 
renterl farms is higher than own 
operated farms of corresponding si 
and is not lower than large own 
operated farms, which account for t 
bulk of land lease out". Hao ulthnate 
concluded that sbsre-ooppers cnltlva 
their lands more intensb-ely than t' 
large owner-operators. 

It may he noted that the retulta 
our analysis give a somewhat diflatti 
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pictui* fram the. ictulta of Bm 
A conding to our data, ihua-rented 
femM of ell (izenfaiMs except the 
bicgeit one indicate li prflfc an t 
ineffldeociea in the uae of land com¬ 
pared to the owner-operated farmi of 
rize-cion, at leatt in the undetitudy. 

fibaiadwaj [1974] examined certain 
rdationcbipi between levels of ten¬ 
ancy and input and output per oait 
of land. An attempt was made in this 
study to compare costs and returns 
between different levels of tenancy in 
a region of Maharashtra. According to 
nharadwaj ‘‘with increasing levels of 
tenancy output per acre showed a 
tendency to decline. Also, at lower 
levels of tenancy inpnta were applied 
relativdy more intenaively". 

The Heaults ol our aitelyais, how¬ 
ever, show that the pbcnooienon cannot 
be eccepted unambiguously. In the 
matter of intensity of labour input as 
well as material input, there seem to be 
considenble differeners between owner 
and tenant cultivated farms. Const- 
ciueatly, the output per unit of lend 
In the tenant cultivated farms is lower 
than that in owner cultivated farms. 

Vyas [1970] found that the resource- 
use efBciency of tenant cultivated farms 
It higher than the owner cultivated 


farms. This study was based on a inr- 
vey data of four Gidant ^Qagea in 
the 10601. Ol the faaala of empirical 
evidences, he cesne to the conclmlon 
that “the high tffidency of tenonta, 
especially the medium and small ones, 
i.r resource use is indicated by the 
high (average) input-output nrdo oa 
their farm". 

Our data, once again, do not support 
this hypothesis asxl desily indicate 
that owner cultivators of oil the sixe- 
classes cultivate the land more tnten- 
sively than the tenant tmltlvated farms 
of the corresponding size-dasses exc^t 
the biggest one. In fact, large tenant 
cultivators behavr- more or less the 
same -way as owner cultiviuors In eo 
fur as the Intensities of differeat types 
of input as well as productivity of 
land are concerned. T^ evidence thus 
does not indicate significant inefficien¬ 
cies in the use of land under large tena¬ 
nt cultivaton. Viewed from this an^e, 
it would be fallacious to treat the whole 
community of share-croppeii as ‘effici¬ 
ent' or ‘Inefficient' in the use of land 
iimler cultivation. 

Hence, ft may be suggested that the 
relationship of farm size of different 
tenurial groupa and the intensities of 
different types of input as well as pro- 


'' ' . f 

duoUvlty of land t^ente difensitly in 
dlSeient regioni of India at different 
points of tfane. The es]danatloas peo- 
vided by us are beied on the evidence 
of a particular region of India. The 
coverage of the study ihould, therefore, 
be expanded to other regions for under- 
staodisg the phenomena more compre¬ 
hensively. 
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Prict and tax policies are important instruments which can be used to dlocatc existing resour¬ 
ces, create new resources, inditce or discourage technaiogfeti changes, etc. Agricultural prices (and 
taxes) are one means by which resources can he transferred from the large agricultural sector to the grow¬ 
ing non-agn'cultwal sector. 

This article recapituleaes the gocemment’s policy regarding agricultural prices and dso touches on ■ 
the problem of distribution — the mdntenance of buffer stocks and the creation of a public distribution 
system, whi h in theory is supposed to benefit the poorest consumers, but which in practice does not. 
The article argues for a production-oriented price policy which xoould include a short-run goat of sta¬ 
bility in relative crop prices, a medium-run goal of stability in the terms of trade for agriadtur^ to 
encourage the spread of new techrwlogy and investment in agricidlure, and a long-run goal of gradud 
adjustment of dl prices towards their eqidlibrhm level which, with the agriculture modernised, would 
mean a tttm in the terms of trade and a transfer of resources to the non-agrietdturd sector. 


AGHiCULTOHAt. PRICES, «*eii tm- 
iinpeded by policy juitloos, floctnato 
kubatantially In the short mn beesnsc 
of random impacts <m supply. The un¬ 
certainty scoompanying such short run 
fluctuations may cauae producara to 
stop short of tl^ optimal marginal con¬ 
ditions in employing resources. Medium 
run ggriculRaol price fluctuatJODi oriao 
fnim more systematic changes In the 
underlying factors influencing supply 
and demand. These fluctuations may 
cause producers to invest in fewer 
capital resources thaa they would under 
conditions of greater certainty. In a 
traditionaJ agricalture when there we 
relatively few pDidiased ivuts theae 
effects may be minor, but in a moder¬ 
nising agriculture with increaaing de¬ 
pendence on purchaaed inputs and 
capital goods, die producers are en- 
posed to greatly increased cwh riska. 
The attainment of a d per cent growth 
rate of agricultural output through 
rapid acceptance of new technology, 
added Investment in minor irrigation, 
and increasing untilisation of puidiated 
inputs will be encouraged if die uncer¬ 
tainties in Income levels are reduced. 
In this paper, the objective of in¬ 
creased economic efficiency and produc¬ 
tion rather than increased agricultural 
income, per st, is taken as the goal of 
price policy. 

Appropriate goals of a production- 
oriented pride policy may be identified 
as a diortirmi goal of stability in rela¬ 
tive crop prices to create certainty, a 
medium-run goal of atahility in tha 
teima of tnde for agriculture to en¬ 
courage the spread of HYV and inveat- 
ment in agriculture, and a long-run 
goal of gndotl adjustment of aD prioea 
towaitii their equillbtiiim levels wbich, 
with a modanilfed agriculture, implias 


a turn in the tenos of trade againit 
agriculture. 

SHOBT-ilux Betativ* Pmub 
STAUUSSnON 

While over the long nnv, it ia in¬ 
evitable that market forces of siqiply 
and demand will be basic deteimlaants 
of prices, short run aovernment policy 
actions may be used to supplement the 
operation of market forces and improve 
the economic environment in three 
primary ways. First, government can 
implement a system of support prices, 
annoimced in advance of sowing and 
liacked up with guaranteed purdtaaei, 
to provide a mioimimi expected price 
to reduce the risk in planning produc- 
tioii decisions. Secondly, it can rasate 
some degree of price stabilily from 
year to year and season to leason so 
that economic waste from inefficient 
production, marketing, and consump¬ 
tion decisions is minimised. Support 
prices provide the lower limit for 
hsrvest prices. The upper limit to 
harvest prices should be flexible enougb 
so that producers' incomes are pro¬ 
tected in years of poor croiis. Thirdly, 
government policy should ensure that 
attempts to correct supply/demand 
imbalances in specific commrxiitiei do 
not have undesirable effects on produc¬ 
tion of competing cregit via the effect 
of relative prices on hectorages sown. 

Lowm laairr ow IViaes 

With the 'development of high 
yielding varieties cultivators are being 
persuaded to change from a relatively 
aecure, even if low-income, method of 
farming. Thm do not have large 
seyiBgg to foil back on in case of 
failure, nor do they have good infonoa- 
tion (at least f<w the HYV) about the 


three major sources of year to year 
jocome variation — fluctuations In 
yields, fluctuations in coats, and fluc¬ 
tuations in product prices. 

Despite the significantly higher ave¬ 
rage yields from the new technology, 
the peasant cultivator may be rnneh 
more concerned about the yield varia- 
liility. Certainly the poteiiWal tasor- 
tance of having information on yield 
variability of the HYV warrenta a 
significantly greater empirical research 
effort in this area.* 

The second source of variability, cost, 
is also important. In paiticnlar, the 
higher the proportion of cash cotta, the 
more conservative a cultivatnr ia likely 
to be in accepting an Innovatian. 
Proowtois of famouttions ocoaiionally 
fall to recogniie the double riaks etao- 
ciated with much of the new techno¬ 
logy. Where the new technology requi¬ 
res the purchase of a "patiaB*’ of asso¬ 
ciated inputs to achieve roaxiimim re¬ 
turns, the producer not only subjects 
himself to risks in production but also 
in costs whidi are of a mudr higher 
order of magnitude than he hai pre¬ 
viously experienced. If dUs actirm aiio 
reduces his ability to depend upon tradi¬ 
tional forms of security (family or 
village) due to resentment nt his Innovs- 
tive actions, the peasant facts a third 
risk in the form of social sanctions. 
Valuation and consideration of all three 
may remit in an extremely high total 
risk. 

Unfortunately, it is often hesitancy 
on the part of peasant farmers to incur 
the full costs of an optimal ’pachage 
of practices' which leads to an aortal 
loss. For example, farmers may fail to 
apply fertiliser at the levels lecaas- 
mended with the lesnlt that tn^aatl 
varieties outyield die new. 
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TAai.s 1: FtasQUBNcr DuTmBirnaf 
or Rain-Inuuod Fluctuatiomb n 
CntcALS FMDucmoN 


(Meaiuied as per vent deviation from 
trend level pn^uction) 


Deviations in Production 
(Per cent uf the trend). 

Percentage 

J*'requency 

Within + 1 

11.23 

± 1 to ± 3 

1S.73 

± 3 to t- 3 

31.48 

± a to ± 0 

22.48 

Above ± 0 

iy.oe 


100.00 


Support prices directly insure against 
only the third luuice of income insta- 
liillty — that arising from prodnrt 
price fiucttuitions. But siirce this is a 
siilistantial risk, price supports contri¬ 
bute to income certainty in a bread 
sente. One potential effect of a price 
support programme is to Incretae the 
amounts of inputs used. In the past, 
fertiliser availability, fertiliser response 
and optimal appUcation levels were 
low. With IIYV, optimal applications 
•re much higher and government pro¬ 
grammes now Insure that fertillaer 
wilt be available to satisfy these re- 
<luirements. If output prices are rais¬ 
ed, the profit maximising quantity of 
input is increased and if used, this 
greater quantity of input leads to larger 
volrtmes of oirtimt. This is the crux 
of what is meant by ‘incentive’. 

While we are arguing for ‘incentive' 
■rices, we are not arguing fur prices 
which arc too high.' At the point 
whore input supplies are completely 
utiiiavd, a hi^>er product price will 
simply lead to bidding up of input 
prices and the result might be indation. 
A valid justification for support prica 
up to this point is to provide assurance 
of sufficient profits to enable the pro¬ 
ducer to invest In production increas¬ 
ing capital such as land levelling and 
tubewells, improved impleiiients ami 
matdiineries, etc. 

To be effective, the support prices 
rhould be Used at levels st which they 
have a possibility of 1>ecoming opera- 
tioruil, and should be set at the begin¬ 
ning of each khorif and labi period 
utd maintained for the entire year. ,If 
stocks begin to rise above the desli^ 
level, this may Ire an economic signal 
for downward adjustment in support 
pri«; the reverse might be the reac¬ 
tion to a deplation of stocks. But any 
sdjustnsentt mutt be made for die next 
year, not the wesent one. 

In the pait, ‘protAirement prices’ 


ficance than support prices, since the 
procurement price has been tbe gpvtror 
riMnt’s ptuchasing price, while s iq iport 
prices became ‘notional* owing to the 
very high level of the ruling medeet 
prices. It has been the jsrsctice to 
announce procurement prices at the 
lieglnning of each marketing season, too 
late to infiuetice production decisions.* 
However, onticipatkm of procuicsnent 
prices may have influenced prodnetiOB 
decisions in which ease tbe support 
price, which hot been signifleantiy 
lower than the procurement price, 
came even more irrelevant for agricul¬ 
tural decision maldsg. 

IVice supports, if they are anoouno- 
ed well in advance of the sowing sea- 
.<nn and hacked up by full government 
piircbasc at the annouDced price, can 
provide the incentive prices which will 
make adoption and continued use ot 
the FIYV feasible. However, support 
prices cannot limit tbe npward rise of 
prices. If the pricing authority wishes 
to control upward price movements 
it must have some additional tool. A 
well-managed buffer stock can effec¬ 
tively do this, but let us consider first 
the prublem of the maximum limit on 
prices. 

Uppea Limit on Pmoeb 

Perhaps the safest ^bg thst can be 
said regarding the uj^ier level of har¬ 
vest prices Is that it should reflect tiie 
overall demand and supply situation in 
the country. If a rigid upper limit is 
maintained for harvest prices (for 
example, the level of the previous year} 
and supply falls by 20 i»er cent, then 
tbe producer’s income would faU by 
20 per cent. The other extreme — al¬ 
lowing harvest ptioes to rise above die 
'normal' level in order to atabilise pro¬ 
ducer's incomes — would shift that 
whole burden on to consumers vdiote 
real incomes would suffer. In a period 
of rising modoction such as is antlci- 
psted, some of the gains of productivity 
should be pasMd on to consnmers. 
Therefore, some reccmrllitUai betiieeu 
producer and consumer dnteitats it 
required. 

Tbe basic siqiport price should be 
set on an all-India hoals, allowancat 
being made for difference based on 
transportation costs, to diat prices in 
some states will be hl^ier than jn 
others. In this way, economic forces 
will be free to allocate bectarages on 
the all-India baris of comparative ad¬ 
vantage. Seasonally, pitcea mutt ba 
allowed to rise idiove tbe harvest price 
level at least enough to cover holdiiig 


excessive eeasonal ihictiiltioiii ghoidd 
be minimised. A suffidant Tide factor 
should be allowed in addition, to theta 
holdings cost, although tbe risk wiU 
be reduced as price policy effecthrdy 
stabilises prices. In the past traders 
have had a dUBcult time planning for 
storage. Some yeaii the seeimial pries 
increases htve not covered storage 
costs snd stockists suffered losses.* 
They must balance these losses with 
larger-thsnmiinimuiit profits in other 
yearn in order to establish a break¬ 
even income over time. Thus seasonal 
price increasec must be peimitted, 
otherwise private traders will be driven 
from business and government will be 
forced to assume tbe entire burden of 
storage and diatribution. 

If the BUPport prica Is too high, 
government may have to buy ell the 
foodgrains marketed; if it is set too low, 
government may purchase none and have 
none for distribution. This dilemma 
means that the support price should be 
used primarily as a production incen¬ 
tive and that another instrument should 
lie nserl to ensure that the necessary 
volume of fuodgralns are procured for 
distribution to low income or urban 
areas. 

The buffer stocks — public distribu¬ 
tion s)xtem is tbe instrument widrii 
can be simultoneousiy used to (i) in¬ 
crease the level of pnxluctioD, (a) in¬ 
fluence market prices, (iji) maintain a 
steady grain luiqily to uebu anu, and 
(iv) protect the consnmptlon levels of 
low income group. However, the 
s)8tem con effectively operate within 
the cemtext of a mixed government 
and free market activity in the food- 
grains sector only with the explicit re¬ 
cognition of the ei^iTopriaie nde of 
tbe two participants. 

Stabiusation imouca Bunaa 
Srocau 

The rationale for considering buffer 
stocks operation as an inalruineBt for 
price and farm income atabilisation, 
particularly In the praaent Tmltaw cos- 
text, is that through proper oootrd of 
inventory, prioea can be numipnlated 
to influence production, marketing and 
consumption decisions in prsdiftsN**, 
ecoDomically rational ways. At the 
same time it must be dear that this 
position is not held in Ignorance of 
tbe real and potential iapariecdoni of 
the Indian price ayatem. However, the 
price system con be a positive foeoe 
which should be reinforced by better 
coimnuiricatlon and wise gove nun etit 
activity. The role of gov ernm e n t 
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Tabli 2; CiocuiAnvB Pboduchdn 
Pkpzcxts or Subfutses Ogcurbino in 
SeguBMCBs 


With 

Cumulative 

Length 

Production 

Production 

of the 

Fluctuations 

Deficits 

Se<xuei)ce 

as Occurred 

(—) or 


in 

Siirpliues 


Sequences 
in the 

Years 

(+) (as 

Per Cent 
of the 


Trend) 


lfl80-81 

—10.88 

2 

1883414 

— 3.42 

2 

1888-88 

— 5.49 

2 

1891-92 

— 7.81 

2 

1897-99 

+ 4.24 

S 

1903-04 

-m.4H 

fi 

1906-07 

-H2.65 

2 

1910-12 

—lld)l 

3 

1918-19 

—15.38 

2 

1923-24 

— 7.25 

2 

1928-29 

— 5.36 

2 

19.35-36 

— 7.91 

2 

1948-49 

— 252 

2 

1951-52 

— 758 

2 

1953-54 

-H358 

2 

1936-57 

+ 6.60 

2 

1961-62 

+ 4.90 

2 

1064-65 

-P 7.50 

2 

price fluctuaUoDs while 

allowing 

prices to perform their 
ullncative function. 

long run 


The cottHpetling reason to seriously 
L'onsi<ler a liulFer stock is that new 
tecboology bos the potential to dwnge 
ihi- regional location erf agricultural 
crops ugni6cantlj during the next 
years. If the market adjustment 
irreehanisin is allowed to operate, a 
new pattern of comparative advantage 
correspoading to the new technology 
can be attained whereby resources are 
used most efficiently in all parts of the 
country. Building an adequate buffet 
stock is a fundamental prerequisite for 
the removal of foodgrain rones and the 
accompanying policies which interfere 
with market directed adjustment*. 

To attain both the desired consump¬ 
tion oriented ol>iectives and the pro¬ 
duction oriented objectives a buffer 
stock programine should be bidlt expli* 
citly around the following four initru- 
inents:* 

(i) Reguar distrilmtion to low in- 
cooK persons through fair price 
shops. 

(11) A niechaiusm for distributiem to 
the general public in rtapow to 
foodgrain price increases in 
order to preserve the upper 
limit on prices. 

(iii) Guarantee purchase of all grain 

delivered at the support prices 
announced prior to the sowing 
season In order to preserve the 
lower limit on prions. ^ _ 

(iv) Procumnent at open mancet 
^oea when necessary to meet 
alctribntlon requirenunits* 

The difhrlbtttion to low-inoone giORpt 


has an explicit welfare objective. Its 
operation will require idenrificatioa 
and esdinaiion of |the *luw-income 
group' in the poptiiatton and also the 
ruinimum level of welfare that the 
society will be willing to provide to 
this group. The actual operation of 
the scheme will ultimately have to rest 
on certain degree of arbitrary crfmlce 
on the part of the policy maker. Given 
these choices, the volonoe of distribu¬ 
tion under this scheme will at any 
point in time depend on popnlation 
growth and changes in income distri¬ 
bution. 

The other function of distribution is 
the price dampening objective. In 
general, tl>c (luantity distributed 
through the fair price shops for the 
'low-inconie group' and that under the 
price dampening policy will be related; 
there will he a floating population mov¬ 
ing in and out of the Mow-income 
group* depending upon the difference 
between free market prices and issue 
prices in the fair price shops. 

In the procurement operation, the 
procurement under the price support 
scheme will act as a direct incentive 
for increased prudiictkin. Its volume 
will be inversely related to the dil* 
ference between the market and sup¬ 
port prices; the lower the difference 
iu prices, the more will be avail^le 
for procurement under this scheme. 
The remainder to be procured by open 
niarkrt purchases closes the system in 
(h(. face of uncertainty. On the whole, 
in the face of an inelastic lupplv, 
operation of a buffer stodc progranone 
will make the demand curve more 
elastic than the one in the absence of 
any such scheme. 

Successful operation of a buffer stock 
programme for reducing the variability 
in price, fann income and consumption 
is, however, possible only if (i) the 
basic cause of instability in them is 
the fluctuation in output, and (ii) the 
demand and supply curves are ineles- 
tic. When these c'onditions are satisfi¬ 
ed the extent of relative stahilUation of 
price and farm income will depend 
upon the operational strategy of the 
buffer stodc agenc>'. Evidently, complete 
stabilisation of both price and farm in¬ 
come is not possible and, therefore, the 
operational strategy of the buffer stexk 
agency ought to he to release and re¬ 
plenish a fraction of gtocki such that 
the variability in price and farm in¬ 
come ia reduced to deifred levels, 

Foodcrains for Brm-YEAR 
DisnuBimoN 

The causes of fluctuations in past 
foodgrains prices have been erssnhifd 


b>’ a number uf resetreb workers.* 
Their findings suggest that the demand 
functions for fuodgiains are price in¬ 
elastic, the estimated elasticity co-efli- 
ctent usually obtained being around 
— 0.5. Also, these analyse* indicoto that 
while the past upward trends in food- 
grain^ prices were largely due to stea¬ 
dily rising demand and various fiscal 
and monetary measures taken by the 
government, price fluctuations were 
mostly due to changes in quantity 
plied. Based on these observations and 
on the empirical evidence available in 
the literature about the elasticity ot 
supply, it appears that while demand 
lor foodgrains m India is relatively 
stable and the price inelastic, supjrfy 
is erratic and relatively price-insenii- 
tive. 'These findings and observations 
justify the advantage of a buffer stock 
programme for stabilising price, farm 
income and consumption. 

The wide fluctuations in foodgrains 
production in India arise primarily doe 
ti> ^harji variations in rainfall. Mixed 
evidence ix available reading the 
i]uestion of repetitive cycles in Indian 
rainfall data. However, an historical 
analysis made h>' computing rainfall 
incli^x fur the cereals groiq) with rain- I 
fall data dating from 1876 through J 
1965 did not show any cyclical pattern . 
in the computed rainfall index tertes.’ | 
Regression analysis of the production > 
data from 1951 through 1965 indicated j| 
that over 70 per cent of the past f 
variations in cereals production around 
its trend line could be exiflained by 
the computed rainfall index.* 

Using the above historical analysU, 
SGiDc idea could he obtained about the 
quantity of the buffer stodcs that would f 
be required to nieet the contingency t 
of weather-indneed fluctuations In 
India's future foodgrains production. 
With the all-India rainfall index calcu¬ 
lated beginning with 1876, the figure 
provides the year-to-year iiercentage 
deviations in cereals production (using 
the equation given in Footnote 8) 
which occurred. Tabh* 1 provides the 
fietiuency distribution of the deviitions. 
There appears to be roughly a 27 per 
cent chance (once in every 6.7 years) 
that cereals output fluctuations will be 
within 3 per cent of the trend, and a 
31 per cent chance (once in every 3.2 
years) that they w'ill be between 3 and 
6 per cent of the trend. Fluctuations 
of the order of 6 to 9 per cent of the 
trend are likely to occur once in 
every 4.4 years while those above 8 
per cent of the trend will appear one* 
in every 5.2 years. 

With the estimated per cent f 

tions from the tiend due to 
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Pick Your 


acK 


scheme 

• Groi^ Gratuity Life Assurance Sthemn 
• One year R^wable Group 
Tcrai Assurance Scheme 
• Group Superannuation Sdiemo 

Tick Your 
Advantages 

• Valuable tax benefits OCSK 

• Less paper work 

• Free technical and legal expertise csar 

• Higher productivity csar 

• Better em^oyee goodwill csa^ 


EaUghtened employers keen on improving 
productivity have covered tbeiremployaet 
under one or nil three schemes. With the 
prospect of financiil eecority in life, 
employees perform better. 

Here are the 3 sehemas: 

Creep GntuMy Ufa AMvaaet Scheme— 
The scheme is designed . ,0 O 
to fund the liability of ^ 

the employer in a scicnti- j £ j i' 

6c manner and provide JJi 

vatuable additional life ianirance cover. 
Oec pear Bcncwahk Caaap Term Aaae- 


U is dtsignfd to provide low cost Itfc 
iMtwiMC prolcelioa M employeca in the 


event of pienmtnre death 
while in active service. TfffjjW 
The scheme is aa ideal 
alternative to the Eim ’Suu^J 
ployees’ Deposit Linked 
Inauranee Scheme. 

Gr^ Sapcraaautiea Scheam— 

This II a novel mbeme 
an employer will 6nd 
puticularly useful. 

The scheme provides 

financial security by way ofa monthly 

pension to employees after retimnenL 

i 

Fe^ further details contact 
the nearest LlC Office. 


iXft Jnsumnee Corporation of Jndio 
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said {ffodnotloa < pp f o i tp nt <ly 100 mil¬ 
lion tonnes (centred 3-ye«r Miege 
around 1076), the ftandard deviation 
in all-India cereals production is esti¬ 
mated at 5.9 million tomiet. Assuming 
a nonnal probability dixtrdnitlon for 
production fluctuations with a constant 
future standard deviation, it follows 
that a reserve stock of about 12 mil¬ 
lion tonnes (equivalent to twlcti the 
standard deviation) will he adequate 
in 95 per cent of the cases to offset 
uDy individual years production fluc- 
Uiatiun due to rainfall. 

In an exceptionally had year such 
as 1902, cereals production would 
record a deviation of —16,5 per cent. 
Siuiiiariy, with an exceptionally good 
Near, such as the* one recorded for 
c-ereaLs in 1901, pruduction would re¬ 
cord a deviation of +21.5 per cent. 
Thus to xnal% a liberal provision for 
any individual best or worst year in 
the future it will be sufficient to main¬ 
tain a cereals reserve of about 19 per 
cent of the trend level production, 
which would be on a 1976 basis 19 
million tonnes. However, the chances 
oi Ihest* type of events occurring are 
a!>ont one in a century and, with such 
a remote chance, the need to maintain 
A huge reserve stock can be questiaoed. 

In fact, when wc look into the se- 
<iuences of good or had yean of pro¬ 
duction, the need to maintain higher 
levels of stocks appear unnecessary. 
Using the rainfall mdices as obtained 
from 1876, all the Implied rain induc¬ 
ed deficits or surpluses from trend that 
(H'curred in sequences are given in 
Table 2. There are six sequences in 
which the cumulative production defi¬ 
cits or surpluses were above 10 per cent 
level. If we consider the averages of 
the three wor.st and the thre<' best 
siqueiices then the cumulative pro¬ 
duction deficits or surpluses could be 
of the order of 12.4 per cent of the 
trend level production, which would 
he on a 1076 basis roughly 12 million 
tonnes. 

The stock requirements suggested 
above are entirely from the conrideia- 
tion of estimated production fluctua¬ 
tions due to the historical variations in 
rainfall. Varioua other considerations 
are also equally inyiortant in deter¬ 
mining the sixe of reserve and the ap¬ 
propriateness for any specific level oi 
reserve for the future can be Judged 
only by examining the costs and be¬ 
ne^ that it will accrue to the nation. 

To asieu the financial impUcatkms of 
running a 15-year buffer stock pro¬ 
gramme. covering the period 197Q 
through 1964, a simulation exercise 
was carried out in 1971 by consider¬ 


ing several storage K^temes, each under 
various policy alternatives.* The con- 
elusion of that exeroise was that the 
total finandal result ol the stabilisation 
programme (inclusive of initial invest¬ 
ment in construction of storage go- 
downs) was a net loss of a very high 
order. 

In fact, comparing the estimated 
rate of decline in price and fann in- 
ooiiie fluctuations and the corrt^iond- 
ing rise in tlie financial cost, the wis¬ 
dom of a large storage programme can 
he seriously qiiestiODed. It appears 
fnim the simulation results that an 
ideal approach would be to have a ra- 
Jatjvely smaller storage plan (about 11 
million tonneii of cereals) supported b>’ 
imports ami exi)oitk. Even if the count¬ 
ry' imports and erpoits at competitive 
int<‘rnatiooal prices (which except for 
rice are usually lower than prevailing 
domestic prices), the net lienefits 
wo(drl lie greater than following a ri¬ 
gid self-sup{x>rt po}ic>' in food. Poli¬ 
tical coiisidrrations may however dic¬ 
tate the adoption of latter. 

FooocRAtNs »on Intra-Ykar 
OlSTKiRtmON 

Large scab* purchase and distribution 
of grain will he required only dunng 
good and ba<I harvests and buffer itodct 
will be built up over time through a 
clearly stated inter-year stabilisation 
objective of the government. However, 
e>'en in nornial years, with output just 
aiatching ageregate demand, the gov¬ 
ernment will have to purchase and 
distribute a certain quantity of food- 
gruins to fulfil it*- cornmitments for 
intra-year distribution. The quantum 
uf such purchases will depend upon 
tin.' extent to which government would 
like to control intra-year price fluctua¬ 
tions and the degree to which it can 
involve itself in foodgrains operations. 

A nun)l>er of studies have attempt¬ 
ed to estimate the magnitude of intra¬ 
year reciuiremcot based on nutritional 
norms. Whih* these studies have pro¬ 
vided widel\ var>ing estimates, even 
the most conservative one bas placed 
the requirement for intra-year distn- 
hution at a level which would re¬ 
quire not only uationalisatioD of food- 
grains trade but also control over 
farmers consumptU»n.''* Thiuu the Na¬ 
tional CnmmUsion on Agriculture esti¬ 
mated a 12 million-tonne distribution 
programme for 1975 which, in essence, 
would meet the needs of. all people in 
The cities above 0.1 million population, 
irrespective of income level. Other 
studies were more ambitious, Gulati 
and Krlshnan estimated a 25 million 
tonne distribution p rogr am me for 1073, 
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to cover both the urban and non- 
cultivating rural population. Vyat and 
^ndopadhyay stiggested a scheme 
which would have required anywhere 
between 33 and 53 million tonnes for 
distribution in 1974-75. 

Post records provide an idea of the 
task involved jo government operations 
if the intra-year distribution is to 
fulfil nutxJtioDa] goals. If the above 
estimates are accepted, govcjnment 
procurement would have to range from 
a minimum of 15 pr cent to as high 
as 60 per cent of the annus) luoduc- 
tioij, far exceeding the available nor¬ 
mal marketable surplus in the count¬ 
ry. Even at the peak of (^>enitio& in 
the past, government purchases have 
exceiHled 15 per cent of the production 
although annual government foodgralns 
distrQnition was higher because of the 
availability of hnpons. But in no year, 
save the crises period of 1966*67, did 
distribution exceed 15 per cent of the 
total consumption. In fact, during Ae 
period 1957-62 when market prices 
uere stalde, the gap between msu\et 
price and the fair price shops issue 
price was large and the public distribu¬ 
tion system had ample stodcs from im¬ 
ports. the withdraual from the fair 
pri'^e shops did not exceed 8 per cent 
of the total coosuraprion. Therefore, 
under this favourable situation, thr 
consumers who were drawing grain 
from the public distribution lyitem 
were likely to be the needy poor who 
could hardly afford to purchase grains 
from the free market. These with 
drawals probably did not fully meet the 
nutritional requirements of the htw in¬ 
come group in the population, but to 
provide their full requirement would 
have required even lower issue prices. 
An arbitrary* fixation i^ue price Is, 
huw'Cver. not possible if the require¬ 
ment for lotra-year distribution is 
obtained from a part withdrawal of the 
total domestic supplies from the 
market.** 

OpnUTIONAX. PouCXBS 

The i&'nie of food availability is per¬ 
haps the most imiHjrtant one for any 
go\*CTntnent hopinn to build a modern 
progressive State. The population must 
be assured that adetijuate supplies of 
food will he available at ‘normal* iirices. 
Especially where there is a sizeable 
group of low-income consumers, a pub¬ 
lic foodgrain distribution 5\'Stem, perhaps 
run at a subsidy, is a necessary’ com¬ 
ponent of the total buffer sto^ pro¬ 
gramme to facilitate stock turn-over in 
order to avoid spoilage. 

Completely equitaUe distrlbutioxi ol 
foodgraitu in the Indian context «l 
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food shortage Md income incqu«]itiet 
is possible only by making the distri¬ 
bution oi iood neutral to income dis¬ 
tribution, The le\el of consumption 
should 1)e so influenced by public ma- 
nagemt'nt that eacb person consumes 
ai^roximately the came quantity of 
food irrespective of hU level of income. 
If the society decides to provide mini> 
mtm subsistence to the poor and, at 
the same time, does not want to abo¬ 
lish the free murlu't, cquitulde distri* 
bution can lie obtained only by penali¬ 
sing tluise who can aflord to consume 
more. In a frt't* society, this is possible 
by deliberately following a discrimina¬ 
ting policy of distribution in which the 
ri^ piiy u high jirice and the poor are 
compensated with a low price*. 

The facts justify the suggestion. 
fHiblic distribution of foodgrains in 
India is highly urban oriented and the 
reasons for this arc well known. How¬ 
ever. what is not so clear i^'the logic 
for distribution at a uniform price to 
all sections of the urban community. 
If the Justification for the complete 
coverage of the urban areas by the pub¬ 
lic dittributinn s>'.<ttem lies fn the con¬ 
cern alxiut excess purchasing power of 
the urlian community, then the appro¬ 
priate policy should l>e lu ensure the 
certainty of sig>ply to urban areas at a 
price that reflects the market ooaditions 
— not guaranteed supply at a subsidis¬ 
ed price. If the uiban areas are also 
:he pockets where law-income groups 
iro concentrated, then their presence 
diuiild lie esplicitl.v recognised by sel- 
ing them grain at a lo%v pnee. llosv low 
't should lx* will of (.'Oiir«e depend upon 
.he extent of the subsidv and the wil¬ 
lingness of those who will bn aiiked 
.0 bear the burden of subsidy. 

Many of the ills in the food mani- 
jement s\'stem have originated in the 
govemroents misplaced concern for 
jistriliution to nil si^ctions of the com- 
nunity at a uniform price. Fair distri- 
lutiun has l)een conceived as distri¬ 
bution at a reasonable price but, 
■easonahlenecs has been viewed only 
n relation to the unweighted interests 
)f oil consianers. Consequently, the 
»Ticept has led Co the notion of reaso¬ 
nable price being a consumer oriented 
brice below the market price. 

One argument is that since gov- 
timnent has to distribute in urban 
ireas through the fair price shops at 
. subsidised price, government should 
arocure the entire quantity required 
or distribution, at a kiwer than mar- 
et, price and thus realise part of tbe 
ubsidy from the producers and tra¬ 
cers. Tliit need not and should not be 
k ' ■ • t- V f f id ■ - ' *■ 


two reasons. Flrse» the public distri¬ 
bution system is now ftmctloning pri¬ 
marily to ensure a certain supply in 
urban areas where a majority of tbe 
people are employed in organised in¬ 
dustries and enje^ pay revisions ac¬ 
cording to changesi in the cost of living. 
On the other hand, the rural sector is 
crowded by a large number of unemp¬ 
loyed and underemployed who suffer 
severely from rising prices. Moreover, 
njral income Is bit^ly correlated with 
production. An urban oriented subsi¬ 
dised distribution programme thus gc^ 
nguiast tbe declared public policy of 
ensuring equitable distribution at rea¬ 
sonable prices, to all sections of tbe 
people. Second, and what is more im¬ 
portant, is the concern for viability of 
the food management system. The co¬ 
existence of a subsidised public dis- 
trihutfon sy’stem with the free market 
in the absence uf pr<q>er identification 
of the two categories of consumers 
(t e. low-income consumers and fhe 
rest) may make the system vulnerable 
t<j the pressures of free market. 

To the ext(‘nt that distribution is 
made to the low-income groups, the 
need for subsidised distributiOD can¬ 
not be igOKircd. A careful identification 
and esHmaiion of the low-income po¬ 
pulation is essential. Obviously it 
cannot include the entire urban com¬ 
munity. The prevailing socio-economic 
conditions should be weighted care¬ 
fully to decide who qualifies as a low 
income family and what measure ol 
relief should be provided to them. Dis¬ 
tribution can then be made at two 
prices: a stable subsidised price for 
the low-income group and a price re¬ 
flecting market conditicMis for others. 

Theoretically, tbe government could 
distribute the entire marketable sur¬ 
plus by purchasing the grain at market 
prices. This would enable it to un¬ 
dertake a large distribution programme 
with certainty of supply. However, the 
presence of a large buyer like the gov¬ 
ernment in the market with the in¬ 
tention of purchasing the entire mar¬ 
ketable surplus at the market price 
might be exploited by the producers 
and traders. By withholding supplies 
prices will be unduly pushed up, there¬ 
by compelling the government ultima¬ 
tely to fix market prices. 

Even as a partial buyer government 
will create a situation of high prices 
in the free market. Some corrective 
measures will therefore be neoesstry. 
These can largely be maintained 
through tbe bt^^ stodc operations. 
Ooce tbe buffer stock agency realisti¬ 
cally fixes tbe price bounds after a 
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supply ctHKlIticais, its atodc operatfon 
for containiBg price within tbe desired 
limits should be effective, if it has 
adequate financing. At die same tune, 
those who attempt to crou tbe price 
boiuids can be deterred through a 
medianism conqiatible with tbe private 
market. This can take the form of a 
pre-emptive purchase scheme, used 
in Punjab during 1958-59. Under this 
scheme, the govemmeitt reserves tbe 
right to procure varying proportions of 
each days total market arrivals. At 
the end of the day, however, govern¬ 
ment buys all or part of that propoi- 
tion only if the price it favourable. 
The sebme penalises both the shy as 
well as the aggressive bidden and at 
the Aame time helps the buffer stock 
agency to fix the price bounds at ap¬ 
propriate levels. An increasing tenden¬ 
cy of deviatfoos registered in the mar¬ 
ket will signal the buffer stock agency 
to adjust the price bounds at levels re¬ 
flecting more accurately the market 
conditions. 

Tlv distribution to low-income 
group and consequent question of 
sharing tbe burden of subsidy, how¬ 
ever, still remains. The Mj1>sidy can¬ 
not be realised from the other coo- 
suroers by charging a high price be¬ 
cause a distribution price fixed above 
the market level will introduce insta- 
biUty in tbe system. Tbe other possi¬ 
bility is to realise tbe .subsidy from 
the producers. This can be in the form 
of procurement at lower than market 
prices. To the extent that subsidised 
distrihuticm is made to lo\v-income 
people, procurement of the required 
quantity at a lower than market price 
can be justified; but then, for effective 
re-distribution of income, the strategy 
for procurement should be sudi that 
the burden of the 8id>tidy falls increas¬ 
ingly on the rich farmers. 

A gradtid levy system might be im¬ 
posed on producers in which each is 
asked to deliver a certain quantity of 
grain at the levy price depending on 
family holding sine in standard hecta¬ 
res. There is a danger when tiie graded 
levy system is imposed os the basis 
of the area under the crop concerned 
iiecaiise the affected producers may 
divert their resources to non-levied 
crops. To avoid this possibility, a grad¬ 
ed food levy tcheme may be imiKJSed 
on all crop producers jo which each 
producer may be given the opdon to 
deliver the grain or pay tbe cash equi¬ 
valent of the levy baiUd oo thehr fa¬ 
mily holding size in standard beotaras. 

Distribution at two prices a sub; 
sidised price for the low-inconoe con- 
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far Otttif B u iM teuMi — i^xn Wt ni od 
with Ae two imchMe idMOMt — a 
giadad p toc u mnant levy adneoM and 
an open mailcet puichoie aebeme wiOi 
fsc-emiittve lights — provides a pack¬ 
age that may help govemmeat to attain 
Oit objectives of food management 
operatianB. 

Mbhom and Loko Bon Fmca 

Foucncs 

A median nm (3-5 years) goal of 
stability in the terms of trade for agri¬ 
culture Is postulated, again, not to 
unduly prop up farm incooies but to 
provi^ the inccsitives for Investment 
in irrigation devioea, land im p iovei u e a t, 
threshing ecpiipiDent, tranaportatlan 
facilities epd marketing Infrsatructuie. 
It is espeda^ inqiortant that the pri¬ 
ce structure be stabilised at approxl- 
mately its present oonfignratioa so tbtt 
the later adopting producers, who ate 
not innovators but who are alert to 
proSt-nuldng opportunities, are encou¬ 
raged to make agticuhural inveet- 
incnlt in capital items which make the 
purchased inimti and aaw varieties 
pay oS handsomely. 

The ability of govenunents to ac¬ 
tually influence the terms of trade 
uver a period of time has been ques¬ 
tioned. Mellor argues that there is a 
very dose lelatiosship between food 
production arul food demand in the 
early stages of development and that 
governmente cmi do relatively little to 
change this.’s Schultz and Dandekai 
argue that tlte Indian guvemDCut, 
through the use of PL 430 imports, 
had pursued a price depressing course 
of action in the post while Dantwala 
and others deny this.” It is clear that 
given a source of supply Uke PL 480 
the government could have held down 
food prices — depressed the terms of 
trade — if it had desired to do so. 

The effect of changes in the terms 
of trade on output may depend on the 
state of agricultural develapment of 
the country. One could argue a priori 
that in a traditioiud agriculture where 
few inputs odiei than land, labcmr, 
bullocks, end seed ere used, and where 
theae injnits are charoctensed by in¬ 
elastic supply, influencing the terms of 
tiarle woeld have only a limited effect 
on aggregate luoductlon. An implicit 
aiaunvtion of tfaie argument is that 
these traditional resourcee are always 
fully ntlUsed but fluctuations in the 
profiottion of lead left fallow and the 
ezisteace of ahort-lived hudra wdlv 
aaenu to lavalldate tbit atsmnplfon for 
iha short ma. Ihe tubstaatial swings 
In heotsraffi’i^anted invalidatt it la 
Ae long ran. 


Ihsie have beea sevesak atiewiBti lo 
meaeuie chaagei in the ogifcottnnl 
terms of trade. Empirical enalyaU au|p 
gesti that even under static technolo¬ 
gy and with limited variable inputs, 
changes in the terms of trade have a 
small, but positiva effect oa aggregate 
supply.w One would erpect that ta the 
amount of variable it^ls inotase, the 
effect of the teniu of trade will in¬ 
crease. 

During the early part of the pre¬ 
sent trajisitiou period, meiket pticee 
will probably be high enough to pro¬ 
vide remunerative leturns and encou¬ 
rage the required investment in capi¬ 
tal items, Ouvemmeot action thiough 
the buffer stock system will avoid 
short run iluctuariona, and in the pro¬ 
cess of building up a sizeable buffer 
stock will result In some upward price 
pressure whirh would not occur with¬ 
out the buffer. 

Once it is clear that the tianaition 
to a modernising agriculture is well 
under way, then support prloeg shonld 
be a risk insurance, covering only 
variable or cosh costs of production. 
Acceptsmee of this long run role for 
support prices will allow the price 
stiuctune to move toward itr long run 
equilibrium and iretmit the required 
transfer of resources into the lUivHig- 
ricultural sector. This pcUcy will en¬ 
sure continuing pressure toward effi¬ 
ciency aixl introduction oi cost reduc¬ 
ing technology and lighten the other¬ 
wise growing load of eupporting 
agricuhural prices. 

Input ob I'boduct SunsiouBt? 

Terms of trade niay be influenced 
through either raising product piicat 
or loweriog input prices. Each ctnuse 
of action has its positive as well as its 
negative features. 

The outstanding advantage of sub¬ 
sidising purchasable Inputs like fer- 
tilisecs, iiesucides, equi^ent, and 
livusto^ rather than raising product 
prices is that the cost of the subsidy 
programme is directly related to the 
utiluwtioa ot practices that increase 
productivity. The cost to the econo¬ 
my os a whole of increaelng agricul¬ 
tural output is likely to be lower 
in the case of subsidies and can be 
bortie thiough the tar aystem.... 
Hie goveruiucnt can avoid (he wb- 
tlcal consequences of higher rood 
and fibre prices to the non-agricul- 
tural pQpulatloni and equally im¬ 
portant, the cultivator must employ 
purcheaWie inputs to reap any ad¬ 
vantage whatsoever from input sub¬ 
sists.... The very feet that a pio- 
gTamrae of input subsidies costs less 
tbfto A pn^P'ftntiDO of prodnet price 
supports means that the agricultural 
sector derives a smallei Income from 
the ftat programme than from the 


second. This is on imponaft ennai- 
deration, for it cars be argued that 
at current price relatloaimpi, agri¬ 
culture recefvee lese then Ito Vuc' 
shore of the Batjoaal iooenie, and 
that a major obstacle to lanovanoo 
in peasant o^cnltuie Is the lade of 
a capital cushion to absoib ihs ''ad¬ 
ded fluctuatioiu in income prodmoed 
l>y many iimovatioiua ludi as fertili¬ 
ser in areas dependent on vaiil^ 
weather. A second argument tor 
higher product prices is t^t lirpnl 
subsidies ore of no avail in sitiiatione. 
in which increases in eciicultuial 
pirkluctivitv come from addons of 
non-purchauble inputs diat sre not 
coniplementsiy with purebanUs 
iuputs.t* 


Several additional points descave 
ciiiisideration. First, the government 
has responsibility to meet food con¬ 
sumption needs in the urban areas, A 
consumption policy whldi incorpotaleB 
farm price supports can be a single 
policy instrument to meet both ^ 10 ( 100 - 
tion and urban coaiumption objectiveii 
with an accompanying savings in asane 
administrative talent. Secondly, be¬ 
cause Input prices ere ficquesidy ted- 
ministered prices' which change only 
occasionally while product prices fluc¬ 
tuate with market forces, the degree of 
uncertainty avoided by ctilUvatca* ie 
greater if product prices an stablUead. 
Related to this is the fact that inputs 
ate purchased at the beginning of the 
productiun cycle at known piieei. with 
Or without a price support, while pco- 
duct prices must be ptedicted unlem a 
support policy Is in effect. Another ad¬ 
vantage of price supports is that die 
impact of input price subsidies on 
different crops cannot be conboUed; 
subsidy on fertiliser will insure diet 
mure feitiliaer is used, but it cannot 
direct the added fertUiser to a jpcciflo 
crop. With these coosideratioiis, the 
weight of the ergument seems to fall 
in favour of product price snppoits 
with coiitioueJ efforts to reduce iiqpnt 
costs by obtaimng all possible produc¬ 
tion and marketing efficiencies. 


Domesiic ant Woblo FBums 

Over the long run, as India ceases to 
import and becomes a potential erpor- 
ter of agricultural conanoditica, the 
terms of reference for domestic agri¬ 
cultural prices may well become world 
prices, which piesiuoably reflect die 
economic value placed on the u« of 
sources on a world-wide or free bade 
basis of comparative advantage. There¬ 
fore, they are a guide to effideot 
domestic resource allocation in die 
wider international setting. 

A comparison of'the price statMles 
as reported by die FAO shows dist. fa 
recent years internal rice prlcea lUM' 



Mil zoughly oomparable with world pric^ are not uied ac an eiouie to ralatiottihfek U t X mt m yjp p oit aad 
ckea while the price of wheat bu hold down rice prices; or if thej^ are nuket prlcea can be piedictwd ift ad- 
sen signiBcantly above the world tuecl as an excuse, the costs of sudi a vance; (4) the differeotial effecb of 
ivela. This contrast between rice and price policy must be recognised. A futur price trends on diCticitt pkO(hu> 
beat prices in India and on the world gradual reduction of wheat and selec* tloo groups in the agricoltuial sector 
larket raises some inceresciog ques- tive support of rice prices would move must be emplrioaUy. d e te mri ned ao that 
oni. The present situation may be lodia*! prices toward the world price the social iiiq)Ucttioos — to small 
artly explained on the basis ol the structure and reverse the impact of holders and to urban consumers — are 
)ltowiog consumer oriented argument: past price policy which has resulted in fully uodenCood; and (5) the relatloii* 
lioe is the staple foodgrain primarily a subsidy to wheat production in the * ship between agricultoral piloet and 
a the south and east where Che most oorth and a tax on nee production in industrial wage and raw material costs 
olitically volatile and acnritive of the the south. must be determined, 

adiatt states are located. Until re- Taxation may also be considered as 

ently, food policy which bus had to GoKCUUDiMa CoussBrrs an alternative or supplemental tool to 


esl with the problem of obtaining rice 
jT public distribution but which luu 
een nnable to oI>tain it at acceptable 
rices on the world marlu't, has xesul* 
sd in procurement prii.'ea set below 
larket ieveli which, iu combination 
dth a system of zones, enabled the 
uvcmnient to procure rice at *low' 
rices. Furthenuore, a suljstautial 
mount of procured wheat was eban- 
eUed into the traditional rice-consum- 
ag areas in an effort to keep rice 
rk>es down. 

There is evidence that the high price 
( wheat was a major cause of the sue- 
ess of the IlYV wheat and that a 
Igolficaot portico of the increased pro- 
Its STB being reinvested in capital ini- 
trovemeots in agriculture. This would 
rgue for higher rice prices to try and 
eap some of the gains which wheat 
ms experienced, and now may be time 
(n* such an innovative rire price policy, 
rhe reriuiological problems with the 
lYV appear to be on the verge of 
>elog solved. A hl^er supiKxrt price 
iBQOunced well in advance of the sow- 
Qg period applied to widely planted 
yielding varieties might induce 
ignificantly more rapid adegition. 

However, from the long run view- 
>oint a general rise in rice prices mlfdit 
nit India into very difficult foreign 
^change position. There is a clear 
elationship between the relative price 
if rice and jute and their areas. The 
echnbiogical changes in rice give it 
ome proflt advantage over jute with 
^resent iwices. Jute is a major foreign 
ix^unge earner and higher rice i>rioes 
ivould drive jute prices up or drive jute 
irea down; and either effect would dc- 


The future presents a new environ- 
tiiunt for price policy. Xf future (ood> 
grains production reacts the full i>oi6n- 
tial of the liigh yielding vurieties and 
ioiKlgrain prices to decline, main¬ 

tenance of the present level of procure¬ 
ment prices will put au increasing 
fmanciul Inirden on tho government. 
The prefetretl short run price policy 
might l>e tu .set support prices approxi¬ 
mately at present levels or below the 
anticipated level of market prices by a 
given small per c*eDt. If maricet price 
falls to the support price level, the 
guvernincnt procures at that level; if 
not, the gcivemment procures af 
market prices. However, explicit in 
this policy must be a coaBuitment not 
to change support prices repeatedly 
within a crop year. Tho support price 
level must be established on the basis 
of extMict criteria regarding production 
(*ffects if it is truly to be un 'incentive 
price*. The present approach of pre¬ 
dicting price trends and attempting to 
set bupport prices well below the ex¬ 
pected market price will not stand up 
to this regonnis test. 

The proposed buffer stock pro¬ 
gramme, operated in conjunctien with 
incentive level price supports and a 
public foodgrains distribution system, 
can lie the major instrument of food 
and agricultural pefficy In India’s 
struggle fur freedom from hunger and 
nialmrtrition. Tlie <^raUon of that 
programme, and specifically the price 
support level chosen, must he based 
on the .shorter run olijdttive of en¬ 
couraging the adoiHion and spread of 
new technology while over the long 


price policy for both encouraging ]^ro- 
diiction and tranaferring resources to 
the non-agricultural sector. Unfortu¬ 
nately, agricultural taxation has become 
a political issue in India, first and last; 
the states are not anxious to impose 
increased taxes agriculture and the 
Centre has only a few uptloai. The 
land revenue and income tax whihh 
can |>c designed to have minimum ink- 
pact on incentives are immobilised hy 
the recalcitrant states, while the alter¬ 
natives open to the Centre have diie^ 
disincentive effects. It will isike care¬ 
ful consideration of all alternatives to 
arrive at a balanced taring policy, but 
the outcome will probably be fewer 
taxes than would be optimal to build 
up non-agrdcultuinl capital stocks. 
Therefore, it appears price policy may 
have to be the prindpal tool for ticns- 
ferring resources from the agricultural 
to tho oon-agriculturBl sector in tlw 
near future. As such, care will have 
to be taken to insure that the necessary 
incentives to increase production are 
retained. 

Notes 

fTTie authors are thankful to 5 N 
Misra and K Subbarao for nseful com¬ 
ments and suggestions. The artide is 
adapted from the authors* book, “Policy 
Planning for Agricultural Developmont 
in India’’, to be published by Tatadkfc- 
Gruw liill.] 

1 Diversification of crops within a 
growing season or multiple crop¬ 
ping — allowing for a lucceiatnl 
crop to follow a sedMcfc — are 
methods of partially iDsnring 
against suffering the full co^ m 
yield uncertainty in. any afaigla 
crop or season. 


tfease India’s foreign exchange earoings 
n a very price competitive market. 

In this situation^ selective price sux>- 
mt» on the dwarf HYV would be a 
^aiy creative policy since the hulk of 
laepwater jute hectarage is not suita- 
>la for growing the dwarf rice varieties. 


run moving toward gradually declin¬ 
ing agricultural tenns of trade to 
transfer resources to the non-egiicul- 
tural sector. Tliis means that: (1) 
selective output pridng baled On ap- 
pieciation of te^nological possibilities 
and price responses must be followed; 


2 It is difficult to provi^ a rigoiOQS 
definition for *incAtive price*. A 
defensable definition hr incentive 
price could be fbe Icog^nm equi¬ 
librium price, provided peneot 
competition exists and rise distri¬ 
bution of income is fairly egiUta- 
rian. 


Utematives aie export subsidies for 
ute and, in the long run, inoductivity 
ncresseg for jute. In any case, a 

I .1 • • • . 


(2) appropriate dedaions must be made 
oil bocb die level of prices and oa 
relative prices; {S) better price profec- 


3 For the first time, procuremeat 
price, for the 101^79 libi j ee ioB 
Lave been announced befom the 
aoming period. It is not yM tfiwi 
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4 S«e Uma Lele, *MkTlcet Intagia- 
tioo: A Studv of Son^nm Prices 
in Western I^a’, Journal of Firm 
Economies, February 1977, pn 
14T-S9; Halph W Cummlng, ]?, 
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S K Bay, “Stabilising Foodgraiiu 
Availdrility and Prices through 
Buffer Stocks Operation”, op eft. 
Chapter 8. 

8 Data were fitted to the first dif¬ 
ference of tbe following specifica¬ 
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logX,-a,-l-a,T-faj logW,-t-aj 
log W,-, 

ndieic, m oereala production 
index 

m coinputed ndafall 
ipdex for the ceteds gionp, (Nor¬ 


mal = 100), T = a time trend 
with values 1, 2, 8, ... 

The estimated equadon was obtain¬ 
ed as follows .- 


log = 1®6«1 + 0-3543* 
* W,., (0.0804) 



(H« = 0.72, D_Statistlc = 2.28) 

(Figures in parentheaes denote 
•tandard error. Significance sit 5 
per cent level is denoted by*.) 

The above ctpiation can be read as 
follows; If the prodnctlrai trend 
line is defined as one coneapond- 
ing to the normal rainfall index 
100, then a one point rise above 
normal in the current ycar’a rain¬ 
fall index will cause cenala pro¬ 
duction to increase 0.33 per cent 
above the corresponding trend 
value. If the previous year’s rain¬ 
fall was one point abom normal, 
it wiHild depress tbe current yur's 
ceieala production hv 0.18 per 
cent of the corresponding trend 
value. For details, see S E Ray. 
op cU, Chapter 4. 

9 S K Ray, op eit. Chapter 4. 

10 See Covemment of India, Tnte- 
ritir Report on Agricultural Price 
Policy,” National Oomsnisslon on 
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CB Reliance Textl 

(Incorporated nod 

R«aist«red Office; Court Houm, 

Announcement regarding 1,40,000 11% Convertible 

Appltcationt have been made to the Stock Exchanges at Bombay, Dc^ Madias and ^ 
THE StfB.Sf.HIITION r.IST WH.L OPEV AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF BANKING HOURS ON WEDNESDAY, THE 1 
OR EARUER AT THE DISCRETION OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY. BITT N 


THIS is OMra' AM «MN0UNC 


SIURE CAPITAL 
Authorised 

1,(10,00,000 Eiqnlty Shares of Bs. 10/- eadi 

1,00,000 11% Cumulatitie Bedeemablo Preference 
Shares of Bs, 100/- each 
10,00,000 Undasaified Shares of Bs. 10/- each 


Bs. 

18,00,00,000 

1,00/W,000 

1,00,00,000 

20fl0,00fl00 


'50,51,100 Equity Shares of Bs. 10/- each 5,95,11,000 

30,000 11% Cmnulativo Bedecmablo Preference Shares of 

Rs. 100/- each fully paid up (free of Company's tax 

but sublect to deduixion uf taxes at souice at the 

prescribed rates) 30,OOA)00 

6^5,11,000 


•Note : 

Out of this, 50,50,000 Equity Shares of Bs. 10/- each were allotted for 
consideratiion ether than cash in tenus of a Scheme of Amaljramatiun. 

Present Issue of Conrettible Mortgage Debenbitet 

NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRITTION TO THE PUBLIC FOR 

CASH AT PAH IN TEBMS OF THE PHOSPECTUS. 

1,40,000 11% Convertible Mortgage Debentures of 

Rs SOO each 7,00,00,000 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 
A Company named Rcliunoe Teslilo 
Industries Private Limited was incor¬ 
porated in the State of Maharashtra 
on litb February, i9&£ under the 
Conpanles Act, 1936 (hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to ns tlio “Act”). Ttiia company 
was converted into a public limited 
company nnd e fresh certificate of 
change of name vras obtained 
from the Re.gUtrar of Companies, 
Maharashtra, Dombay, on 9th July, 
1975. 

By order of the High Court of Kama- 
tfkt at Bangslore dated 13th fanuary, 
1977 nnd the order of tho High Court 
of fudicaturc at Bombay dated 24th 
November, 1976, a scheme of amalga¬ 
mation between the said Reliance 
Textile Industries Limited (hereinafter 
railed ‘tint Amiilgnmatlng Company‘j 
and another company called Mynylon 
Limited, a company incorporated la 
the State of Kumatukn on 8th May, 
1971 under the Act (hereinafter called 
‘the Amalgamated Company^ was 
sancthiruvl whereby all the properties, 
rights and powers of the Amalgama¬ 
ting Company were vested in, and all 
the liabilities, duties and obligations 
of the Amalgamating Company wen 
taken over by the Amalgamated Com¬ 
pany with effect from Ist July, 1975 
pursuant to and in terms of section 
394 of the Act in consideration of the 
Amalgamated Company allotting 
59,50,000 equity shares of-Ra. 10 each 
credited as fully paid up to the share¬ 
holders of the Amalgamating Com¬ 
pany. 

Thf natn of the Amalgamated Com¬ 
pany, was changed to Reliance Tex¬ 
tile Industries Limited with effect 
from 11th March, 1977 and a fresh 
Certificate of Incorporation was issued 
by the Registrar of Companies, Kama- 


Issued, Subscribed and Paid-Up 


taka, Bangalore. The Regutered office 
of the company was subsequently 
shifted from the Slate of Kanutalca 
to the State of Maharashtra on 4th 
August, 1977. 

BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY 
The Company has ^n integrated 
modem Synthetic Yam Processing 
and Synthetics Fabrics Plant at 
Naroda near Ahmedabad in Gujant 
State. It has yam and fabric divisions 
boused In over 65,100 square metres 
of built up area with most up-to-date 
machinery. 


PROJECT 

The Company has introduced In the 
market since 1970 suitings and baa 
gradually Increased its production 
over the years. The sultiiigs manu¬ 
factured by the Company are well 
accepted in the market and the coan- 
pany has emerged as a well-known 
manufacturer of suitings in the coun¬ 
try. Tbe Campany presently manufac¬ 
tures sulthigB from puichoaed yam. 
However, the Company is finding It 
difficult to secure adequate quantity 
o( good quality yam having a wide 
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a> NOT A ntOSPECIVS 

Industries Limited 

>ee An.p 1460) 

Ohobi Talao. Bombay 400002. 

age Debentures of Rs.500/- each for cash at par. 

n ptttdtKOH to dcil in ud for official qnotatloiu of the Debeotum of the Company 

BR, 1979 AND WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OP BANKING HOURS ON SATURDAY THE 13TH OCTOBER, 1979 
R THAN THE CLOSE OF BANKINC HOURS C»I FRIDAY, THE CTH OCItmB, lff79. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLKSrrs 

Th* following figuiei from the audited accounli aetve to highlight the consis- 
lont improvements recorded by the Company in {sofifahilify and growth. 


Year coded 

Paid 11 ^ 
Equity 
Share 
Capital 

Shtie- 

bolden 

Fuodif 

(Cspft*] 

and 

Reservet) 

(Ri^eea in lacs) 
Net 
Fixed 
Saks Asscti 

Proceeds 

Crust 

Profit 

f 

Pruat 

after 

Tax 

Equftjr 

DtvidoiMl 

w 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

~6 

7 

6 

30th June 1974 

so 

503 

3099 

602 

200 

160 

9 

30th June 1975 

170 

551 

4731 

840 

268* 

216* 

B 

30di September 1976 
(IS months) 

S95 

720 

6506 

1165 

3ffi* 

251* 

3 

306i September 1977 

595 

054 

6898 

1451 

433 

293 

15 

31it )>K»mbei 1978 
(15 months) 

SB5 

1 

( 

1444 

12207 

2503 

1016 

667 

275 

31st Match 1979 
(3 months} 

NOTES 1. 

595 

1673 

3521 

2550 

298 

228 



1. Figaros for the year ended SOth Juno 1974 and 30tti Jane 1975 relate to the 
position prior to amalgamation with Mynylon Limited with irfcct from 1st 
July 1975. The sahs^iuent Rguros relate to the Amalgamatod company 
named Mynylon Limited whit^ was later re-named as Reliance Textile 
Industrie.s Limited. 

2. For the sake of comparison, the estimated recoverable Export Incentives of 
Rs. 176 lacs and Rs. 192 lacs have besm included in figures of gross profit 
and profit after tax for the year ended SOth June 1975 and SOth September 
1976 respectively. 


range of colours and blends from 
other mills . For this purpose, the Com¬ 
pany proposes to instal 12,1)00 spind¬ 
les and other related equipment for 
manu&cture of man-made fibre yam 
on the worsted system adjacent to 
its eriating mills at Ahmedabad. Since 
this Is for the Company's captive con- 
sunptioii, the company would save 
selea tax to the tune of Rs, 52 laca 
per year besldei being enaured of 
quality product and regular supply. 
The Compiny also proposes to instal 
certain belancing equipment in Its 

suQ Opens on 
y. 3rdt)ctober, 1979 


processing house as well as a compu¬ 
ter, diesel generator, effluent treat¬ 
ment plant and certain other equip¬ 
ment at its existing mill at Naroda. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF 
CONVERTIBLE MORTGAGE DE¬ 
BENTURES 

The terms and condirtons of the Con- 
vertiUe Mort.i;age Dehenturca (here¬ 
inafter referred to as "the Deben¬ 
tures") inter-alla are 48 under: 
i. The Debentures are issued for cash 
at par by public aubscription in units 

MANAGERS TO THE ISSUE 


oi Re. 500 iRupees five hundred) each. 
An amount of Rs. 250 per Debenture 
is payable on applicatloii and the ba¬ 
lance of Rs. 2SO on allotment, 
ii The Debentures will cury interest 
at the rate of 11Y. per annum (tubiact 
to deduction of income tax at the rate 
for the time being prescribed under 
the Income tax Act, 1961 or any sta¬ 
tutory modification or re^ructmertt 
thereof for the time being in force) 
and such interest wilt be payable by 
equal half-yearly payments on 30dl 
June and 31st December In each year, 
the first of such half-yearjy payment 
to be made for the proportionete 
period from the date immedlatdy k 
next follovdng the date of closure of J 
Subscription list to 31st day of De- ; 
cember following. j 

ill. The Debentures will, subject to the > 
option of conversion ottacbed thereto j 
as hereinafter provided, be redeem- ’ 
able at par in five equal annual In- 
xlalmenl.v ira the expiry-of the Sdv 
Dth, 10th, Ilrh and 12th year from 
the diito of allotment ihcrcof. 

Iv. The holders of the Debentures shall , 
be entitled to convert 20% of the face | 
value of each Debenture of Rs. 500 - 
held by them into four Equity Shires >■ 
of Rs. 10 each credited as folly paid- 
up at a premium of Rs. 15 per share, 
such option to be exercised by the 
Debenture-holders during tbe period 
of two months from Ist October, 
1980 to 30tb November, 1980 (both 
days inclusive), so, however, that 
tlw allotment of the new Equity Sha¬ 
res shoil be and nude effectual onhf 
on 1st January, 1981. 

The Debenture holder desiring to 
exerdse his option of conversion shall 
give notice ro the company at IM 
Registcivd Ofiicc during the period 

(Continued) 
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ed above to enable the com- 
) make the approrriate endor- 
on the Debenture CertUieate, 
3tlce along with his Debenture 
ate to be received by the com- 
■ot later than 7tb December, 

- OF DIRECTORS 
UBIMI mRACHAND AMRANl 
■an and Manackig Director 

Kiran, 15, Cnnnlc-lincl Hoad, 
y 400 02S. 

TKLAL mRACHAND AMBANI 

Manaidag Director 
Rouse, Navnngpnra, Ahmcdabiiil 
». 

.URI COPAL RAO 
roots Layout, Bangalore SflO 005, 
NTILAL RATANCHAND SHAH 
agar Mahal, Walkovbwar Road, 
«y 400 006. 

INCH LAXMIDA8 BHAKTA 
agar Villa, 38, Bhulahliti Dc«al 
, Bombay 400 066. 

SE RAMESI UPENDRA PAI 
rakala', Manljial .576 119, Karnataka 

JCHADT S'ANTIUFPA SHENOT 
inee DIrecCar 

in Phrik Estate, Alexander Craham 
Marg, Malabar Htll Bombay 
006. 

AN JETHANAND ADVANI 
ifaieee Director 

Sunita, Opp Colaba Post OIRce, 
the, Bombay 400005. 
rVARLAL HTHACHAND AMBANI 
All View, AllamounI Road. Boto- 
400036. 

MANLAL CHATURBHUJ PATEL 
Sett Xlinar, Dr. C, Deahmnkh Marg, 
nbay 400 036. 

SIKLAL LALLUBHAI MESWANl 
Krisbrui KunJ, Walkeahwar Rnad, 
nbay 400 006. 

OKESH DRIRUBHAI AMBANI 

ha Kiran, 15 Carmivbaid Hoad, Bom- 
/ 400026. 

ICRETABY 

NOD MANSUKIILAL AMB.ANI 
gdlxb Niwaa, SyctI Alxlidl.l Brrlvi 
lad, Btmdiay 400 001. 

DVOCATES AND SOLICITORS 
ANCA A CO. 

eady Money Mansion, 43, Veer Nari- 
lan Road, Bombay 400023, 

>AVE 4c CO. 

yiO Butomrala Building, Hoenfcnan 
5r-’» ■ ' -V 4000S3. 


AUDITORS 
RAJENDRA 4c CO. 

MaskaM Mahal, Inhar Street, Bom¬ 
bay 400003. 

CIUTURVEDI 4e SHAH 

404, Maker Bbavan No 3i 31, New 

Marine Unra, Bombay 400030. 

BANKERS TO THE COMPANT 
SYNDICATE BANK 
Syndirntc Bank Building, Sir Phiroz- 
abab Mehta Rnad, Bombay 400001. 
BANK OF BARODA 
10/12, Bonibav Samaebar Marg, Bom¬ 
bay 400 023. 

CANARA BANK 
Frcrc Road, Bombay 400001. 
CRINDLAYS BANK UMITED 
90, Mahnbna Candhl Road, Bom¬ 
bay 400023. 

THE ANDHRA BANK LIMITED 
Nanavati Mahtlaya, 18 Homi Morly 
Street, Fort, Bombay 400023. 

INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 
GiilabI House, 111/115 Kazi Sayrd 
Strr^, Mandvi, Bombay 400003. 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 
SYNDICATE BANK 
SyiKlicate Bank Building, Sit Phimzshab 
Mehta Rond, Bombay 400001. 

BANK OF BARODA 

10/12, Bombay Samaebar Marg, Dom- 

iiav 400023. 

CANARA BANK 

Frere Rcmd, Bombay 400001. 

BANK OF INIHA 

70/80 Mahatma Candhi Boad. Bom¬ 
bay 400 036 

AGENT AND TRUSTEES F<» HOL¬ 
DERS OF THE l^ENTVRES 
SYNDICATE BANK 
Bombay Tonal OSlce, Maker Tower 
No. "E", CuITc Parade. Colaba, Bom¬ 
bay 400005. 

UNDERWRITERS 

The Debentures oilercd to the Riblic 
for xubacriptJnn for ca.\h at par m 
terms of the Prospoctus have been fully 
umlerwritten by the fnllowmgt 
Names arul Addresia af Under w i i tet i / 
Brokeix 

(A) INSTITUTIONS. INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, ETC. 

Industrial Deveiapment Bonk of India, 
Jolly Maker Chambeti, No. I, 227 Nari¬ 
man Point, Bombay 4000S1. 

The Imkiitritl Ctedit and lovtatmant 
CMperathm of India LAnlud, 163 
Backbay Re cl a m a ti on , Bombay 400060. 
Life Inmanee Cotpocattai of India, 
Yogakibema, Jeevon Bims Maift Bom¬ 


bay 400029. 

Unft Tnut of ladiA 13^ ^Ir VtthaUas 
Tbockersey Marg, Bomh^ 400030. 
Indmtrial Finance Corpora tl an ut 
India, Bank of Baroda Building, 16, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi 110001. 
General Inaotance CoeponUon of fmga, 
Indtutrial Asauranoe Itelldlng, Church- 
gate, Bnmbay 400020. 

Nattonal Insurance Company limited, 
3, Middleton Street, Calcutta 700001. 
The New India Asnraiice Cbrapany 
Lbnlied, New India Assurance Building. 
87 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bom¬ 
bay 400023. 

The Oriental Fire 4e General Insurance 
Company limited, Jeevan Udyog Bldg., 
A iS/XJ, Asaf All Boad, New 
Delhi IIOOOI. 

United India Insnrance Company limi¬ 
ted. STAC BuHdlng 24, Whites Road, 
Madras 600 014. 

Tnduitifal Ctedit and Development Syn¬ 
dicate Limitcri, Syndicate House, Mani- 
pa1 576 119. 

(B) OTHERS 

Bhupendra Champaklal Devidai, Bhupeo 
Chnmhera, Dalai Siieet, Fort. Bom- 
Uy 400 033. 

D. S. Puihboodas Ar Co.. Stosi: Ex¬ 
change Bldg, ApoUo Street, Fort, 
Ihrmhay 400 023. 

HaiUsondau Lukhmldasi, Stodc Ex¬ 
change Building, 5th floor, Bombay 
Samaebar Marg, Bombay 400033. 
Jamuadas Momjee 4c Co., 5-A Hamam 
Street, Ist Boor, Bomiiay 400023. 
Vpendra M. Dalai, lOO Stock Exchange 
New Bulhling, ^mllo Street, Bombay 
400 023. 

Champaklal Bhailal ChohsU, Manek 
Chowk, Near Share Bazar, Ahiueda- 
bad 380001. 

Goidhandas N. Gupta, Anandjl Kalyanil 
Building, Opp. Dhanasnthar Pole, Be¬ 
lief Boad, Ahmedabod 380 001, 
Narcshchandra Lolbliai Paiikh, Manek 
Chowk, Ahmedabad 380001. 

Place, Siddons 4t Cough (Private) LtcL, 
6 Lyems Bango, Calcutta 700 001. 
Stewart 4t Co. 14, India Exchange Place, 
Calnitta 700 001. 

Amrit Lei Bafai 4c Co„ 606 Kailosh, 
28, Kartutha Candhl Marg, New Delhi 

no 001. 

Bebari .Lai 4c Co,, Stock Exrdtangs 
Building, Aiaf All Road, New Delhi 
110003. 

Bharat Bhnahan 4c Co., H-45, Con- 
nanirirt Place, New Delhi 110001. 

). C. Mehta 4c Cck, 306, Dreamland, 
1/18-B Asaf AU Rood, 'Now DeBd 
110008. 
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.Umi 4e 0»„ Stodc KidienaB BuUdlng, 
Anf All Boed. New Delhi UO 002. 
'nviiidil CHietelel It Co, Bhnpeo 
Chamben, Dalai Street, Bombay 400 023, 
AwHIal Madbavdae A Co., 28, Stodc 
Eichange Central Bolding, 1st floor, 
Bombay Samadiar Maig, Bombay 
400 023, 

.k R. Monjal A Company, 46, Delhi 
Stock Exchange Associotlcm Bldg, Am! 
AU Road, New Delhi 110 002. 

J, K. Panday, Maharashtra Bank Bklg, 
45/47 Apollo Street, Bombay 400 023. 
Levrls A Jones, Bank of Baroda Building, 
Bombay Samachai Marg, Bombay 
400023. 

forandas A Sons, Union Bank Build¬ 
ing, Dalai Street, Fort, Bcnnbay 400 023. 
Frabhudai UUadhar, Stock Exchuiigo 
Building, 5A Homam Street, Bombay 
400023. 

ValB Bhlmll A Co., 24, Stock Exchange 
Central Building, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay 400 023. 

Vinod Knmor A Co., A-0, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi 110 001. 

Chinumlal Laibhai, 2286, Maock Cliowk, 
AhuiedaUd 380001. 

Chiinibhai Chimanlal Dalai, Mahurnt 
Pole, Noka Manck Cbuwk, Ahmcdabad 
380 001. 

Popatlal Harflal Khandwola A Co, 
HupawaU Building, Manek Cliowk, 
Ahmedabad 380001. 

Shah Kalyonbhai Mayabbai, 2242, 
Mdburat Pole, Manek Chuwk, Ahmcda- 
had 380001. 

M. Nanjapptiah Johglrdar, 205, Cavalry 
Hoad, Bangalore 560 042. 

Brifnath Khan|delwal A Co., 13, India 
Exchange Place, Calcutta 700 001. 

M. M. Mnrarka A Co., Stock Exchange 
Buldlng, 7, Lyons Range, 3rd Floor, 
Calc-utta 700001. 

IL P. Mehta A Co, 304, Surya Klran, 
3rd Floor, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New 
Delhi 110 001. 

SutlndcT Rode A Co., Irt Fluor, 21-B, 
Bara Bazar Marg, Rajinder Nagar, New 
Delhi 110 000. 

Amaxchai^ Rotanehand Jhavcri, 26, 
New Stodc Exchange Building, Bomboy 
Samachar Marg, Bombay 400023. 
Batlivala A Karani, Union Bank Build¬ 
ing, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay 400 023. 
Chimanlal J. Dalai A Company, 107, 
Stock Exchange New Building, lOalal 
Street, Fort, Bombay 400 023. 

Dlmflal Magmlal Sons, Stock Exchange 
(Ceiitnl) Building, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay 400023. 

Hotlah Oumdra GiStt A Go, 48/47, 
Bombay Sosoachar Marg, Birabay 


400023. 

Jayant Amerehand 5_A Hamam 

Street, Bombay 400023. 
jAyantilal Khandwala A Sons, RotHQ 
No. 6, stock Exchange Building 5-A, 
Ambalal Dtuhl Marg. Bombuy 400 023. 
Kefld J, Khambatta, Central Stock Ex¬ 
change Building, 3rd Kloor, Share Baair, 
Fort. Bombay 400 023^ 

Lalliibhai Ranchboddai, Bbupen Chain- 
berXg 9. DaJu] Stn.'e^ Fort. Bt^bay 
40002a 

Merwonjee Bomaujoe Dala]> Allahabad 
Bank Building, Apuilo Street. Bombay 
400 023, 

Nagtodai Chhaganlal, 68, Stock Ex¬ 
change New Huilding. Bombay S'ama- 
char Marg, Bombay 400 023. 

PcHvcha Brothen, IB. Stock Excliatigc 
Building, Bfijtibtiy Samachar Marg, 
Bombay 400 023. 

Bhagya 6c Co.. 139, Candhi Bazaar, 
Near Caiiara Bunk, Bongolort; 560 U04. 
Jahgirdar & Co., 21. Second Main Ruud. 
Seshodripuraiii, Bangaioro 660 020. 
Lokkur Company, iCempogowila Road, 
Bangalore 560 UQB. 

Satyi^rakaxh & Co., ludiait Bunk Build¬ 
ing, 3nl Floor, Kompegowdn Road, 
Bangalore 560 009. 

Vijai Company, 9. Eleventh Mara 
Road, MuUesuarain. Bangalore 560 003. 
C. Mackertich, 7. Lyons Range, Calcutta 
700 001. 

Cluuidravadan l^cxai, F-30/40 Ezra 
Street, Calcutta 700 001. 

Dayco, 7, Lyons Range, 3rd Floor, 
Calcutta 700 001. 

G. M. Pyne, 14, India Exchange Place. 
Calcutta 700 001. 

Khaodehpvol Bros, Wardley House, S5, 
Swallow Lane, Calcutta 700 OOl. 

N. L. Roy & Co., 7, Lyons Raiigii. 
Calcutta 700 001. 

Sajfan Kumar Sarof, 7. Lyons Range. 
Calcutta 700001. 

Santosh Kumar Kcjriwai, 23/25, Badha- 
bara^ Street, Calcutta 700001. 

Arkay 6t Co., 30, Slock Exchange, Assf 
All Rood, New Delhi 110 002. 

HoJ Fool Chadha & Co,, Drlite Cinema 
Building, Anaf Ali Roi^, New Delhi 
110 002 . 

Dewan Chand & CO., Block 10, Street 
3, Devnagar, Karol Bagb, New DtOhi 
no 005. 

Haribani Singh Mehta 6c Co., 33, Rrgid 
Building, Parliament Street. New Delhi 

no 001 . 

R. K. Choidi 6c Co., 6 & 54, Stock Ex¬ 
change BiiildiTig, A.5 b{ Ali Road, New 
Delhi 110002, 

l(a|a Ram Bhaaia Ir 0>„ ^ewao Manaion, 


8/4, Deah Bandhu Gu]^ Boi^ New 
Dellii 110 055. 

R> K. Relan & Co„ United India Ufa 
Building, F, Cimnaugl^ Flaoe, Now 
Delhi 110 OOL 

Sikandar Lai A Co., 55, Delhi Stock 
Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road, New 
Delia i 10 001 ^ 

V. N. Bhasin & Co., A-88, Oefenoo 
Colony, New Delhi 110 024, 

P. B. Afzulpuikar, 4-5-195, Suhaa 
Bazar, Hyderabad 500 001. 

Cuvjiid Dm ShrflciiheD Agrawal, 37, 

M. T. Cloth Market, Indore 4S2 002. 

Soiiloxli dc Co*, 29, Dheuu Market, lit 
l''luor, S-C.S.l.T.S. Road, Indore 
452 003. 

Kothari & Sons, Kothari Buildingi, 
Nungunil)akkuni High Hoad, Madrai 
6UO 034. 

Paterson tc Co., Vanguard House, 3rd 
Floor, 11/12, Secotal Line Beach, 
Mudru>. 600 OOL 

Subnunaniam At Co., 13/14, Second 
IJnc Beach, Ground Floor, Madrai 
600 001. 

Venkotaraman Ac Co., 165. Unghi Cfaetty 
Street, Bombay Mutual Annexe, Madras 

600 001. ' t 

Bnlubhai Tribbovandu Pordch, Stodt S 

Exchange Central Biaikling, find Floor, ^ 

I>alul Street, Fort, Bombay 400 023. t 

Chandravadan Bbaichand MucUiala, ^ 

Stock Exchange Ceotrai Building, 3rd 
Floor, Huiiioin Street, Bombay 400 ' 

Chimanlal Manekbl, 45, Tamarind 
Street, iM Floor, Fort, Bombay 400 023. 
Dalai Ac Broacha, No. 29, Stock EbLchange 
Central Building, Floor, Dalai Slieel, 
Boinbiiy 4(K) 023, 

C. K, Fozdar, 85, Stock Exchange New { 
Building, Apollo Street, Bombay 400 023. ^ 

G. y, Bhandare, 35/36, Stock Exchange 
Uuikhug, 4th Moor, Hamaxu Street, 
Bmnhay 400 023. 

Hemeridrakuniar Kesharieband 
t'to^k Exchange Central Building, 2nd 
(■leor, ApuUo Strec't, -Bcnnhay 400 023. 
Ilirolal Thakordas Nanavati, 15, Stock 
Excliange Central Building, Fort, 
Butniiuy 400 023 

Ishwarial Kontilal Ac Co., Stock Elxchange, 

N(‘w Annexe Building, 5-A Ilamam 
Slrcrt, Fort, Boniay 400 023. 

Jagm(4ian Ganeshbhai Damani, 15-A, 
Knmam Street, Binnbay 400 023. 

Jamnadas Khushaldas Ac Co., Stodc 
Exchuage Central Building, 2Dd Floor, 
Apollo Street, Fort. Bfvnbay 400 023. 
Jotvantlal Chhaganlal, 29, Bhupea 
Chambers, lat Floor, 9/10, IXlal Stcea^ / 
Bombay 400 023, ,, 


N. lat^ 86k -Stodc 

>’ew Building, Apollo Sbee^ Fort; 

fiamlMy 469 OaSt 

Jlliadia Uajtvmdi^ SO, Stock 

New Buildup BomlM^ Samachar Mars; 

Fort, Bombay 400 OCk 

K. J. Shah 4c Sum, 19, Stock Eacluinge 

Cenleak BuUding, Bombay Souiuchar 

Marg; Fort, Bombay 400 023. 

K. Motiram Vakil, Stuck Kxcbango 
Ceotnil Buikliiig, Oalal Street, Bouibey 
400 023. 

K a n l iUI Ishvarial, XOO, Slock Exebange 
New Uuikiing, ApoUo Street, Bombay 
400 023. 

Kantiui P. Broker, 2208, Mauek CUuwk, 
Ahmerlalad 380 001. 

L. K. S* Murthy 4c Co., No. 17, Tlurcl 
bluer. Keiiipeguwila lluuii. Buiigaloro 
Sno 000. 

M. J, Patel, 107, Stock Euliaiige New 
BuiUlbig, Bombay Sainaciiar Marg, 
Bombay 400 023, 

M. JC. Chokacy & Co., Bank uf Malm- 
rashtra ISuikliug, 45>47, Buuibuy 
char Murg, tiunibay 400 023. 

Ma^aulal T. Vora, 3^ Bhui>cii Ciiaiubcfy, 
lat hluor, Dulul Street, I'urt, Bombay 
400 023. 

Mangaktaii Kenhavlal, Stock Exdtaiigc 
Central Buikliug, 3f<l Floor, DaUil 
Street, Bombay 400 023. 

Na M. PWikh, 11, St(Kk Exchuiigu New 
Building. i»t Floor, Fort, Bombay 
400 023. 

Nagtfihi lUvji, Slock Kacbongc Contiul 
Building, Dalai Street, Buiiibay 400 023. 
NaUn V. Shah, 11, Mesaeaiuuc lloor, 
Stock iuariiuugc Central BuiUJng, 
Bombay 400 023. 

Narvndn M. Daliil« 18, Stock Exduuig'i 
Control Buikling, Dalai Street, Bombay 
400 023. 

Noibbenm Horakdiaird, Bhupen Cham' 
bera, Dulal Street, Fort, Bombay 400 023. 
Fmluj IihwarUi Kt^mdia, 35/30 Slock 
Exchange Central Building, 4th Moor, 
Hanumk Streep Fort, Bmnbay 400 023. 
lUfiklal Manoklal 0c Co., 16, Stock 
Exchange Central Building, Bombay 
SonmchtiT Marg, Bombay 400023, 

Sa D. Jhaverl, 100, Stock Eiclwnge Ni-.v 
Building, Ground Moor, 82, Bombay 
Sainachor Marg, Bombay 400 023. 

S. M. Shah, 91, Stock Exchange Build¬ 
ing Bombay Sumochor Marg,' Bmiibay 
400 02a 

Sureoh F. Cundaria, 87, Stock Exchange 
Budding, Bombay Stmachar Marg, 
Bombay 400 OSa 

Tnaboklal RiBlat FaroUi 0c Son, 
8A, Homam Street, Stock 
n *' ii - IT- ^ » nft <‘"*‘4 


Street, Fort, Bombay 00 003^ ^ - 

V. D. V<kil^ 9it St^ Rjopfutnga New 
Buildiiig, Bombay SaaiacbBr Mai;^ 

Bombay 400 0i2a 

Vinjry A4. Shah, 59, Banu^te Street; 

Bombay 400 001. 


FBOSPECrS AND FBOFTTABSUTY 

'liiu Company'x groM profit for the 15 
mouths period eialed 31*1 December, 
1978 amounted to Bs. 1018 lacs and 
the net profit amounted to Rg. 657 bca 
representing an omiual return (»f 137% 
uod 88% respectively on the paid-up 
e<iuity capital of jR>. 595 lues The 
Company paid a dividend oC 27B% on 
U)u e^iuity capital and 11% on prefer, 
tiucc capital of Ks. 30 lacs (amounting 
to lU 186 lacs) for the year and x^luugh- 
cd back its. 830 iacs in busiocsx com* 
prising Iks. 490 lacs retained profits oud 
Ks. 340 lacs deprticiaUun. 

'1 ItG Company’s turnover during the 
first six muntlis of the taureiit year has 
amounted tu Hs. 72 crorcs representing 
an JiK.7caw! of about 50% over the 
average curresiMnding turnover of tlie 
pret^cduig year as a result of benefit 
frrgn the expansion prefect couplcted 
lu 1978. Barring unforeaecn dreutn- 
4tuiicc*i, Uie company expects to hnprovo 
its future prufitabili^ significantly as a 
result of the benefits of complctiun o( 
the aixivc referred projects and to be 
able tu pay reasonable dividend on its 
capital. 

'i he Debentures would be secured by on 
Equitable Mortgage by deposit of 'I'itlo 
di'cds and Hypothecation of mm ablv 
assets both present and future to M 
created in favour of Syndicate Bank as 
Agcigs und Tnistees for the holders nf 
Uh' Di'bcntures ranking pari passu with 
the I'lurgr cheated andjor to be created 
in favour of the Institutions and Bunks 
as mentioned in the Fro'^pcctus. 

APPUCATIONS AND ALLOTMENT 
A[^>lications must bo made Id the 
Applicatkm Fona accompanying th? 
Pnupec’tus in accordance with the 
instructions contained thereth) and if not 
fo made will liable to be rejected. 
Application for Debentures nwd be in 
the name of individuals, limited 
pauicR, statutory corporations or statu< 
lory institutions A^^ NOT in the name 
of a trust (unlett the trust is registered 
under any Societiei f^gistration Act or 
any other aivdkable trust laws and is 
authorised under its cootBiuHoD to hold 
Debentures Jn a company), minor, firm, 
non-resident foreign ntHonal or his or 

. . t. . ^ 


BagfiA, -Wfri 

A{vIkMtiaD for IMwadMi, atm t, 
made onfy fy Ind h m wUaatli -fMklMi 
in Jndki nnd imatt he lor a nHufeti tm pf 
Two DAeaaarei or niii?((|6,i tbemitf. 
AppVcathm Foma dulfr ctapletad to¬ 
gether with th, imnwM payable on ap- 
plicatiaD at the rate of B*. 2S0/> per 
Debeatiue muit be lodged before the 
close of the eubecripdon llM with any 
of the Banksn to die Inue named in the 
Ptinpeclua or any of their offices Tnen. 
tloned in the AppUcaUon Form and not 
to the Company or to the Managers to 
the Issue. For further instructions, 
please read tho Application Fonn cars- 
fully. Id the event of ovcnubscrlpUon 
of tho puMic issue of the Drheiitnres, 
the maximum number of the Debeutures 
to be allotted to an applicant will be 
rcttricted to 25 unless the appUconti 
In tho lower category have bron fully 
satisAed and the hash of allotment shall 
he settled in consultation with the 
Stock Exchange, Bombay. 

An applicant should submit only one 
application (orxl not more tliao one) ior 
the total number of IXibentnres requtr. 
ed. Applications may be made h> single 
or joint names (not more than three). 
Two or more applications in single and/ 
or Joint names will bo deemed to be 
multiple BppUcations if tho sole and/or 
the first ai^cant is one and the same. 
The Board reserves tho right to rejoc*, 
in its absolute discretion aB or any 
multiple applicatloDS. 

Tbe application form sIioU contain a pro- 
visiDn irrevocably authorising Syndicate 
Bank to act os the agent of the applicant 
for accepting the deposit of title deeds 
by way of an Equitable Mortgage to 
secure the Debentures and Syndicate 
Bank acting as Agents and Tmsteci for 
the benefit of the Dcbcntureholdcra to 
whom olluttnent will be made in respect 
of the security to be created in its 
favour as stated in the Prospiectus. Any 
application for Debontnrea not contain¬ 
ing such an Irrevocable anthority, shoil 
be deemed to be incomplete and will 
be liable to be rejected. 

PROSPECTUS AND FORM OF 
APPLICATION 

Copia of the Prospectus and AppUco- 
tion Forms may be obtained from Ae 
Regliteted Office of the 'Cmnfiaiiy, 
Underwilteis, BtoIobts to Ae bane, 
Manggen to Ae Issue, and Banloen to 
the Irtoe named in Ae Prospeotns or 
from any of Ae offices of Ae Bankeit 
to Ae Iiaoe nasntfamed against their 

... ... p. 



aTOnll'ffces and Oass Bias in India 

D S Tja^ 

This paper guestiom the foUotcint* propositions: 

(a) that the terms of trade have moved in favour of agriculture; 

(b) that high foodgrain prices go against the interests of landless labourers and small farmers; and 
(c> that the government's price policy h Utfinenced by the *kidcik lobbty. 

Part I of the paper argues that the data base for the first proposition is not adequate as the 
official price indices tend to over-represent price changes in agriculture and under-represent changes in 
manufacture. In Part 11 the relative price position of agricidtural commodities vis-a-vis manufactures is 
examined to show tAof this provides no evidence of a shift in the relative price position in favour of 
agncuhure. In Part HI the question "do high agricultural prices militate against landless labourers and 
small farmers?” is exoTruned. Part 7V deals wuh relative returns to labour and capital in agriculture 
and the rest of the economy. In the find section it is argued that there is an in-built bias that does 
not allow farm prices to rise sufficiently. 


THE Indian press seems always to be 
trying hard through editorials and long 
and short articles to make its readers 
believe that the prices of faim pro- 
<1iicts have been pushed disproportion¬ 
ately upwards. Every decision of the 
government to increase sui^KW/pro- 
curement prices has 1>een portrayed as 
a victoiy of the 'Kulak lobby* — a 
decision that would benefit no one ex¬ 
cept the Vicb* farmers: seldom has this 
view been adequately supported by 
facts and figures.^ This gap has been 
filled DOW by Ashok Mitra,^ who not 
only provides enough statistics, but 
also sees a political coalition in India 
lietween the rural oligarchy and the 
industrial bourgeoisie which made this 
rise in the prices of farm products 
possible. 

For allegation nundier one. ois the 
disproportionate increase in farm prices, 
Mitra provides a statistical base by 
making a comimrison between whole¬ 
sale price indices of various groups’ of 
commodities based on the wholesale 
price indices prepared by the Office 
of the Ecouomic Advisor. On 
the basis of a comparison betw^een 
price indices of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties and of manufactures in 1973-74 
he readies the conclusion that “a re¬ 
markable shift has taken place in the 
course of the past decade in terms of 
trade between agricultuxe and industry 
in India".* 

A tabid prepared from the returns 
of the 18th round of the National 
Sample Survey relating to the market 
dependence of rural households for 
their requirement of foodgraim pro¬ 
vides the statistical base for the second 
allegatioD that high farm prices bene- 
6t none except the rich farmers. Asbok 
Mitra on the basis of these data, con- 
efndes, **a hi^ level of foodgrain prices 
therefore militates not only against the 
inteieat of whan conranersp but alto 
against those of the mass of landletf 


lalKturers and small farmers, who form 
the bulk of the countrya population**. 
Finally, there is u third allegation,* 
viz. that the "Kulak lobby* influences 
the governments pnee poHcyi in addi¬ 
tion to the evidence of disproportionate 
increases in the prices of farm products 
a comparison lietween the price indi¬ 
ces of wheat and rice, cotton and jute 
along with the land holdings of those 
producing these c*on)modttiet is provi¬ 
ded. On th<' ccunparison of the latter, 
Mitra concludes: ^'in the case of jute 

— and, to a large extent, rice — the 
majority of the cultivators are mostly 
small farmers and share croppers, who 
are weak, xmorganised, and have little 
Influence on the pnicesses of the polity. 
In contrast, the bulk of the wheat crop 

— and certainly the overwhelming 
pioportion of its marketed surplus — 
an' raised in relatively large holdings. 
The cultivation of cotton, too. ijl in¬ 
creasingly being organised on commer¬ 
cial and quasi-commercjiil scales in big 
holdings; besides the relatively aflFluent 
amongst the farmers who raise the 
cotton crop have intimate links with 
trade and industry mid are acconlinidy 
in a iiosition to bring a Ktrong in¬ 
fluence to bear upon the authorities Jo 
the matter of pricing policy/' 

Contrary to Mitra’s conclusion, far¬ 
mers still feel that the official price 
policy has been cotisumer-oriented. In 
fact the per capita income, at 1960-61 
prices, of agricultural population, de> 
dined from Rs 219 in 1960-61 to 
Rs 202 in 1973-74, and further to 
Rs 101 by 1974-75, whilst the income 
of the non-agricultural population in¬ 
creased frcmi K'i 531 in 1960-61 to 
Rs 737 in 1973-74.’ In a recent paper 
Johl,' has also shown that the price of 
wheat has not gone up to the extern 
necessary to keep the terms of trade 
at par. V M Dandekar* in 1966 ob¬ 
served that the terms of trade between 
agriculture and the rest of the economy 


have never been attractive enough for 
rcM^urces to flow into agriculture, and 
conditions in this respect have remained 
more or less imchaQged over the last 
15 vears. Through this paper I intend 
to di^el all three of the allegations 
made by Mitra and others* and also to 
provide some evidence that reflects a 
class bios in farm price policy against 
toe farmers. 

In Part 1 of the paper I shall be 
arguing that the data base for allega¬ 
tion niunber one Js not appropriate as 
the official price indices tend to over- h 
repretunit price changes in the case of ^ 
agricuUnre and under-represent these ^ 
changes in the case of manufacture; in {* 
Pai^ U 1 shall be examining the rela- 3 

tive price position of agricultural com- ^ 

modities cir-a-t-fa manufactures during 
the past 50 year^. to show that this 
provides no evidence of a shift in die 
relative price position in favour of 
agriculture. In Part 111 the question **do 
high prices militate against landlen 
l^murers and small fannen?’* win be 
examined. Fart IV will examine the L 
question of relative returns to labour 
and capital in agriculture and the rest 
of the econamy. Finally in die fifth 
part 1 shall take up the question of in¬ 
built bias that does not allow farm 
prices to rise sufficiently, 

1 

How Tnily Price ladkcs Rciect 
Prices Remved md Prices PM 

As mentioned above, Mitra*s first 
conclusion, viz, that terms of trade 
hctw*een agriculture and industry hove 
inm*ed in favour of the lorraer, is based 
on a comparison of official wholesale 
price indices of food articles, foodgrain, 
industrial raw materials, manufactures, 
etc.' From the comparison of two sec¬ 
toral price indices a conclusion of the 
type above wonld be valid only xriion 
the price indices could be tssumad to 


Ai4U 
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truJy rufiect the "prices received* and 
^prfccf paki’ hy the two sectors. Mitra 
in his work does not, however, men'* 
tion «n>thin){ about this type of as- 
snniptiun, hut sUteineciLs like *HhLs 
sbiU in teniis of trade towards the 
directiun agriculture reflects the 
extent of decline in the relative unit 
value of non-farm output and corres* 
pundiuKly the rise in the relative unit 
value ol farm products***" are 
Hirfficient to make one Iielieve that thi* 
underlying axsimiptfon in drawing the 
ul.uve conclusion hai» i>epD that the 
(liiicial price indices for agriciiltnnil 
cuniinfHlities truly rcHcct the ‘prices re- 
ciMved* hy ti)e agriciifturai soctor, and 
tlie price indues of iiiaiiulucttires truly 
retiect the paid' hy the agricul- 

liirul sei'tor. 

In tin* following, taking a few exann 
pies both from agriculture and industr>', 
1 shall argue that on th<; l>asi« of a 
cuinparisun of wholesale price indices 
nothing in fact can be inferred alxml 
the terms of tra<lc between agriculture 
and lndustr>' as the official price indi- 
<es Fail to truly reflect the prices jjaid 
and reC4'ived hy the agricultural sect<ir. 
For the purpose of iiiuxtratinn from the 
agriadture sector 1 shall lie discussing 
two tnort important comiuodiCies, vis, 
wheat and rice, nc'counting fur about 
onoHiuarter of the total Ns'eight ol all 
usricultiiral commodities. 

The wbulesole price index of an agri¬ 
cultural commodity for any week is 
the simple average of price relatives 
(this week's price <(uotati<m divided hv 
the 1961-62 average price i|uoCation 
miiltipli(*d hy 100) over all centres 
Kelcctcd to olitoin the price <jiK)tatiuns.*‘ 
In thr case of industrial goods the 
rpiotatiuus are not taken from <lifft'rcat 
centres hut are either es*fuctory prices 
or FOH destination price. Further- 
more, in the case <if indu.strial g<KKls 
for a comnKKiity considered in the 
wholesale price st'rica. onl^ a feu* 
brands nr a few items from the whole 
range of iteiUK ]>eing manufactun'd are 
taken into account. For example, the 
price indices for footwear arc based 
imly ou five quotations, two for two 
brands of Bata shoes and three for two 
hrand.s of ^hoes and for one slipper of 
Flex Shoe Omipany, indices f<ir trac¬ 
tors are based only on one price qtui- 
tation, i e. Massey Fergiisnn, and price 
indices for cotton doth (frutn mills) are 
based only on 29 quotations. 

(A) vSkrxes for Acnicm.TURAL 
CuMSioemss 

The wholesale price index of an agri* 
cultural oommoditv would tndv reflect 


when: 

(i) 1961-62 average price was the fair 
indicator of prices received by the 
fun]»ers in that year; 

(ii) the price quotations for the subse- 
<juent years were fair indicators of 
prices received by the fanners, 
and 

(lii) the distrihutiem of centres in diffe¬ 
rent regions in the country was 
proportional to the quantity 
marketed or quantity produced by 
<*ach it'gion. 

In the case of wheat, out of the 
total 2-« centres on whose average tht* 
huw' year, i e, 1961-62, average price 
iios l>een worked out, the price quota¬ 
tion for lunr centres was for the im¬ 
ported wlirat,'* i e, the uxue price** of 
ijiiported wiieat was considered as the 
pri<e qiKitation. The issue pric^e of 
imported wheat in that year was only 
iii *‘17.50 per quintal, which, os can be 
&een froni Ttilde 1, was much less than 
even the farm harvest price of wheat 
ill tlie most important wheat surplus 
states. 

Given the fact that the yearly ave¬ 
rage prices arc always higher than 
thoi«e at fann harvest time, and that 
prices in nroas away from the mam pro¬ 
ducing centres are always higher than 
in producing areas, tho net impact of 
taking the issue price of imported 
wheat instead of market quotations has 
l>een not only to depress the base year 
price, but also to mak it quite different 
fn«n the price rei'eivcd hy farmers in 
that >^ar. Here it could he argued 
that if in the suliscxjuent years as well 
only ivme prices have been considered 
fur the nine cent^c^, and these is.x»?c 
prices have 1)een moving in accordance 
with the change in the price in the i*' 
maining centres, then there would he 
nu bias in the price isdice.<i on accoimt 
of taking the Isstie price instead of 
the market quotations. Unfortunately, 
neither have the Issue prices always 
mov’ed in line with open market prices, 
nor do they seem to have been taken 
persistently for die selected centres in 
the subsequent years. 

l^rst let us examine tfU changes in 
the issue price of wheat and in the 
wheat prices in the 14 other centres. 
The issue price remained unchanged 
up to 1.1.1965 and till then the 
wheat index had gone up hy 45 per 
cent, reflecting that the prices in the 
14 other centres had gone up hy 75 
pei cent. From 1. 5 .1971 the issue 
price of w'hftt wts increased from 
Rs 67 to Rs 78 lor all varieties, and 
in 1871 the open maritet price of 
wK**t Ml q '*» tanti«lly * *11 


Tabus 1: Faim Habvsst Fkios ov 
Wheat, 1961-62 


&tat« 

Prices 

<R( For Quintal' 

Bihar 

51^ 

Gujarat 

54.66 

Himachal Pradesh 

47.0S 

Madhva I’radesh 

42.36 

Punjof) and Haryana 

41.90 

Uttar Pradesh 

39.60 


Source: Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, Oovemmeni 
of India. 

dicates, changes in the issue price ol 
^i'heat and the open market price of 
wheat have not always been similar: 
the changes in the issue price have 
l>een by and large governed by such 
factors as cost of imported wheat, 
uimmnt of money available for subsidi- 
sution and co^rt of handling, rather 
than the movement in the price of 
wheat in the open market. As regarda 
the ‘'econd factor, the available mate¬ 
rial indicates that in the remaining 14 
centres (also at different times) issue 
prices of wheat sean to have been con- 
Kiilered in place of actual price quota¬ 
tions, and in some cases actual price 
(Quotations too have been used for 
those centres for which, in the base 
year, the u^ue price of imported wheat 
wa.s considered. Since the Directorate 
ol Econumics and Suti.dics, Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, is responsible 
tor supphing price information aboat 
agricultural commodities in general and 
foodgrains in particular to the Office of 
the Economic Adviser, it can Ire assum¬ 
ed that the prices pidrlished by the 
Directorate in their Food Bulletin for 
selec ted markets have been used in the 
preparation of price indices. Examina- 
tkrn oi price quotations for a few 
•x'lected moricets in 1073 and 1974 
shows that in the case of all the cent¬ 
res, price qiiotatkifis for the period 
November 1973 to March 1974 are 
isfue priers of wheat, and from April 
1974 onwarxls the^' are actual price 
(Quotations. In the case of Delhi, a 
centre for which the issue price wa.s 
to he considered, the open market quo¬ 
tations are reported. In fact, the 

underlying reason for the sudden jump 
in the wheat index from 250 in March 
1974 to 356 in May 1874 is this policy 
of sometimes taking issue prices in 
place of market quotations and nice 
cena. 

Now let us look at the dlstributioa 
of centres in different states, Thble 3 
gives the distribution of centres in 

S’‘t-' '*'■•'0' wit*" 
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Tam£ 2 : taos nucs. Wheat Puce Innczi ash Chanobi m Wioat Piuce 
ts 14 Gentius 


Period 

Iiiue Price 

Percenter 
Change in 
Isiue Price 

Wheal Index 

Implieo 
Change in 
ftice of 
Centres 

I9«2 

37.50 

0.00 

98.9 

- 1.9 

1963 

37.50 

0.00 

99.7 

— 0.3 

1964 

37.50 

0.00 

128.5 

+46.8 

Dec 1964 

37.50 

0.00 

145.0 

+73.9 

Dec 1967 

55.00 

46.66 



April 1971 

67.00 

78.66 

205.0 

+ 122.0 

Mty 1971 

78.00 

108.00 

201.0 

+ 96.5 

Jims 1971 

78.00 

108.00 

200.0 

+ 94.8 


Source: Relevant issues of Buiktin on Pood Statiaics^ Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics. 


Table 3 : Distiubution op Centres in Different States and Average Price in 
1961>d2 FOR Which Actual Quotations wlre Considered 


State 

Total Centres 

Percentage of 
Wheat Pr(^uccd 
in 1961 

No of Centres 
for Which Issue 
Prices were 
Considered 

Average Price 
at Centres for 
Which Actual 
Price Quota¬ 
tions are Avai¬ 
lable 

Bihar 

2 

4.03 


49.59(1) 

Otiiant 

1 

2.69 

I 

— 

Madhya Praeesb 

3 

17.8 

I 

36.66(1) 

Madrar 

I 

3% 



Maharashtra 

2 

I 

NA 

Puqjab 

4 

24.0 


41.5) (2) 

Rajasthan 

3 

9.21 


NA 

Uttar Pradeifa 

5 

35.9 

1 

41.72(3) 

West Bengal 

1 

neg 

I 


Delhi 

I 

23 

neg 

9 



Note; Figures in brackets are the number of selected centres for which 1961-62 prices ar^ 
available. 


Sbirce; For columns 2 and 4 **A Note on the Didea Number of Wholesale Prices in 
India** Office of the Ecoaomic Adviser, Mmrscry of rndustnal Development, 
aovemoKnt of India, Ne<r D^i, 1967. For columns 3 and 5, Food Statistics, 
DirectorateofficoQornicsandStaliitics, Ministry of Food juid Agriculture, 
Oovernment of India, 


Table 4: Pricss op Wheat m Surplus and Dcmctt Wheat Areas 


(Rs Per Quintal) 


Area 

state 

Market 


Year 

Index 




1961 

1973* 

(1961-100) 

Relatively surplus 
Relatively de&rit 

Puiwb 

Delhi 

MP 

Moga 

Delhi 

Sagor 

43.63 

40.81 

36.66 

87.25 

114.00 

93.00 

J99.0 

279.0 

259.1 


* Prices are only for those months for which actual price qooutjoiu available. 
Somt9:BaB^ on Pood Startstks (relevant istuei). Directorate of Econoipics and 
Statistic*. 


wheat production in 1961-62. It can 
be seen from the Td>le that the distri¬ 
bution of centres in different states is 
not in accordance wid» the abare of 
different statea in whaat production, 
ie, comparatively more emtres have 
been included from comparatively 
wbeat-dcBdt areas. It should be not¬ 
ed that five oat of dioae aisia ce nti e s 


for which a price of Rs S7.50 per 
quinta! was ctmsidered to be die price 
in located in deficit areas 

where prices should have been higher 
than in the producing areas, due to 
transportoticML and other costs. If, due 
tn certain reasons, prices go up at a 
faster rate in deficit areas than in the 
ptodudAg areas,*^ as ooa woold eipect 


as a natural consequence of Inter-state 
movement restrictions, the wholesale 
price index for wheat would then go 
up at a rate much higher dian that 
at which prices received by ^dwat 
pnducers have risen. Although, due 
to the practice of sometimes reporting 
the is«ue price of wheat instead of die 
('pen market price quotations, a detail¬ 
ed an.ily^is oi Iioav prices moved in 
deficit and surplus areas is not XKisai- 
ble, yct the available data do indicate 
that the price increased at a faster rate 
in comparatively wheat deficit areas 
(Table 4). 

This policy of sometimes considering 
isare price as the price quotation and 
at other times the actual price, makes 
the task of finding out how the prices 
received by the wheat farmers have 
moved over time inqioAsible on the 
basis of the wheat index. Farther^ 
more, uneven distribution of centres to 
oinuin the price quotations, along 

with the fact that in the cAie of nine 
out of the 2A centres prices consideT- 
cJ in tlu> base year were not ictnal 
prices but were the issue prices of 
/mpt^rted wheat, and diat as a result 
of single state wheat zones^* the prices 
Mould have gone up at a faster rate 
in relatively wheat-deficit states, it T 
sufficient to cast doubts on the ade- *•' 
(juacy of relying on a series in which t 

theivC Mheat price indices have a ligni- K 
fifunt weight for the purpose of ^ 
tvamining terms of trade between ^ 
agriculture and industry. 

Now let us look at the rice index 
and examine it to see whether it re¬ 
presents ‘tnily’ th»* prices received by 
the farmers. In this case also It would 
be of interest to look at the distrftm- 
tioj) nf lentres in different states and 
the share of these states in the total '' 
ric« pmduetJon (see Table 5). 

That the number of centres in dif¬ 
ferent states are not in accordance 
vvjth the jniportance of each atate in 
ric-e production is clearly shown in 
Table 5. Given the fact that in work- 
jiig out the all-India price index each 
centre given equal weight, if it can 
lie shown that prices in the rice de¬ 
ficit states have increased at a faster 
rate than iu the surplus producing 
states, mainly due to zonal restric¬ 
tion,'' then it would follow that the 
price index has gone up at a faster 
rate the prices received bv famer* 
havtr in fact risen. Taiile 6 gives 
the prices in some important suphtf 
and deficit states and the percentage 
change therein. It can he seen from 
Talde 6 that while the prices in the 
centres in luzplui arets, sudi a« ^ 

dhra IVadesh, west op by only 198 ^ 
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Tabi£ 5: DisnuBimoN op CEznnES 
TO Obtain Ricr. Quotations for 
Rice in DiprEREvr States 


State 

g 

e 

(3 

'c 

ji 

c 

y. 

Proportion uf 

Rice Produotlon 

Andhra Pradesh 

5 

ia4i 

Auam 

•3 

4.37 

Bihar 

6 

11.40 

Ciijarat 

1 

I.■^3 

Kerala 

2 

2.61 

Madhyu I*rade.ih 

4 

9.12 

Macirus 

s 

10.10 

Malianisiitru 

.3 

.3.66 

Mvsore 

.3 

.3.48 

Orissa 

.3 

0.71 

Punjab Hao'Anu 

1 

1.23 

littnr Pradesh 

4 

8.72 

West Benrtal 

0 

12.52 

Tripuru 

2 

0.44 


per cent by 1W7.‘1, they went up hy 
over 1H3 per cent in deficit areas, like 
West HeiiKal. SimilarU. in 1974 the 
price in tlw surplus htati* of Aodbra 
l^radesh rose by only 226 per cent 
whilit in the deficit area of West BeU' 
gal it was higher by over -112 per cent. 
This faster increau' in the prices in 
deficit areas, wImti liKikcd at in tlie 
light of the fact that each (.Tntre gets 
in equal weight, leads one to conclude 
(bat siiljstantia] part of the increase' in 
the rice index is the result of a widen¬ 
ing gap lietwoen the prices in deficit 
and surplus areas, rather than of in- 
cresseA in the prtio received by far¬ 
mers. 

Since wheat and rice together ac¬ 
count Fur al»out (me-<iiiartcr of the total 
Wright of all agricultural cutnxnoditiea, 
the behaviour uf the price indices of 
these two commodities would influence 
the price index of agricultural commo¬ 
dities quite significantly. To the ex¬ 
tent that these two coamkodities have 
mrAred upwards diir to factors other 
than the price n^ceived by furnrers, the 
Alblndiu Agricultural Commodities 
Index itielf could over-represent the in¬ 
crease in the prices received by farmers. 

Having discussed the inadequacy of 
the official price index aeries for wheat 
and rice, let us now exoinine what 
other evidence is available on the liasis 
of which we can look at the changes 
in the prices received Iw farmers. The 
farm harvest prices^ are c'ollected and 
published by the Directorate of Econo- 
tnics and Statistics for different states. 
On the bull of these state-level farm 
harvest prices and nll-india far " r- 


vest price for a comnxxlfty can be pre¬ 
pared by using production proportion 
as weight.^ The farm harvest prices 
at) computed are presented in Table 7. 
It van be sten from the Table that 
dtiriiig this lO-year period, the prices 
of wheat and rice increased by 98 per 
cent and 94 per cent, respectively, 
whilst in the same period the indices 
of rheve two cominoditli's Increased by 
113.6 per cent and 108 per cent, ri*%- 
pectively. This further lends support 
to the pointK made earlier os to why 
indice£ of rice and wheat would over¬ 
represent ihe prices received by the 
ijiriiCRs. It appears that, due to the 
n'usoiis disc-u«Aed above, cxcltiding the 
disproportionate increase in prices lu 
deficit areas, the illdice^ of wheat anrl 
rice ovcr-rcprcsent by about l.'S.f) points 
jiitreoscs in the prices re*-eived by the 
iarurer^. 

Since the position of other agricul¬ 
tural commodities is not far <liffert.“nt 
from that of wheat and rii'e as far aii 
the distribution of centres in diffiTem 
.states for olitaming price (tuotatiou.s is 
concfrned,** in the case ol the^e corn- 
nioditiot ulso. on account of reasoits 
iliM'iissed earlier, u much faster increase 
m tlic official wholesale prict* iiulires. 
JIN coiiipjiri'd with prii'es received by 
the famiers. cOKild l#f» expected. 
The nwuts of an exercise to compare 
changes In the prices of agricultural 
commodities ns reflected by changes in 
the farm harvest pricey for the 19 
coinmoditicif,^ ai>d changes in the offi¬ 
cial wholesales price indices for agri- 
cultural commoditfes,^ support the 
ulxive. During the periods 1960-61 to 
lf)62-ft3 und 1970-71 to 1972-73, while 
the official wholesale price indices for 
ogricultiiraf coiniiKKlities increased h\' 
106 per cent, the weighted all-India 
agricultural commodities farm harvest^ 
price increased by only about 92 per 
cimt. Thus, on the basis of the above, 
it appears that the official index over¬ 
represented Che changes in the price 
received by farmers to the extent of 
about 15 per ernt during the period 
1980-63 to 1970-73. 

a 

(B) Series fob MAicuFArruREs 
In contra.it to the homogeneity of 
products In the case of agricultural 
commodities, the products of the group 
manufactured artidCfi arr ver>' hetero¬ 
geneous. For oample, rice b not only 
the same whether grown by farmer X 
or farmer Y, but it always remains, to 
a very large extent, tbe nme over the 
lears. Compered u'ith this poplin 
(shiitiog) made 2)>' miff X umdd not 
be the some as that made by mill Y. 
and ftirth^mor^ the pr in ' 3^ in 


1972 by mill X may not be the same 
as that it nunufsctuied in 1960 l It is 
in fact the heterogeneity oi products, 
coupled with the pbenomena of addi¬ 
tions of new items, including ffie re¬ 
placement of ,old items through a 
change in material, design or texture 
at a faster rate, which makes the price 
indices of manufactured articles un- 
.sijitable for a meaningful analysis of 
the terms of trade. In the following 
I shall be arguing that due to 
greater heterogeneity in the products, 
even when many items from many com¬ 
panies are included to cover a parti¬ 
cular manufactured product, the cove¬ 
rage still TCfuains partial, and as time 
passes coverage tends to become more 
and more partial due to additions of 
new items. Furthermore, since the 
prices of new items are mostly fixed at 
levels higher than those they replace, 
the official index tends to under¬ 
represent the changes in the prices. 

Let me begin with the coverage of 
the most imporiaut item, mill doth, 
whose weight is 190 in the total of 
1.000 of the manufacture.'! gmup.*^ The 
index of niill cloth itself is t coenpu- 
site index, consisting of the following: 
cotton cloth, sarees, dhoties. voUe, 
idunket, bleached drill, furnishing and 
grey chaddor. The official wliolesale 
price indices are liased in all on 29 
price Qiiotatioui for the above (>ight 
items. I^t U.S take for example the 
item sarees, indices for which are 
based on three price quotations only, 
when, in fact, »*ven one particular mill 
might l>e manufacturing well over 50 
t>pcs of sarees. therefore coverage is 
very' partial. Similarly', in the case of 
all other items tbe coverage is veiy 
partial. Additionally, it does not in¬ 
clude man-made ffiires and blends, and 
it is fairly wdl known that not only 
has the consumption of terelyne/ 
cotton and other man-made ffi^res 
risen, but their prices have also gone 
up at a very high rate. 

From the consumer's point of view 
another important item is footwear. 
Let us look at the indices of this Item. 
As mentioned above, the indices are 
baaed only on five price quotations, 
two pertaining to Bata shoes^ and 
three for Flex oboes.** By any account 
the coverage is not compete, and if 
these two factories increase the price 
of an other brands except these five, 
then the index would remain stationary'; 
if the factories Increase the price of 
these five brands at a slower rate than 
all the others and cut down the pro- 
dnetion of these items to the barest 
minimum, then the Index would move 
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Tau 6 : 'PucBi Of Rnat in CirrAiN MAiun 


(Re Fer Quinui) 


State 

Market 

1961 

1973 

1974 

Percentage 

Over 

1973 

Change 

1961 

1974 

Andhra Pradesh 

Kakinada 

56.98 

127.42 

186.10 

223 

326 


Nellore 

65.10 

138.69 

149.62 

213 

306 

Bihar 

Jayanagar 

57.92 

168.75 

228.82 

291 

395 


Days 

49. SI 

170.75 

249.00 

344 

502 


Dwakt 

55.76 

187.33 

250.42 

336 

449 

Madhya Pradesh 

Raipur 

43.20 

122.92 

189.75 

284 

439 

Mysoie 

Shirooga 

61.16 

143.46 

180.88 

234 

295 


Nandgarh 

59.38 

190.17 

47.75 

320 

366 

Orlste 

Balasote 

44.16 

122.17 

200.84 

276 

454 

West Bengal 

Qdcutta 

40.77 

134.50 

206.42 

329 

506 


Santhia 

51.52 

146.10 

212.35 

283 

412 


Matihat 

53.16 

214.58 

281.25 

422 

529 

Puitjab 

Karnal* 

38.40 

67.07 

85.21 

174 

225 


* Price of paddy bai been taken at in l9tSl price of rice wat controlled in Kamal 
at R« 44.21 

Source: Pood Statistta, Directorate of Eoofionilca and Statistics, Department of Agri¬ 
culture (relevutt issuet). 


Tabu 7 : Fabm Harvest Prices of Rice ano Wheat 


Ctop 

1960^1 to 1962-63 1970-71 to 1972-73 Per Cent Change 
(Rs Per Quintal) 

Rice 

55.80 

108.74 

94 


(102) 

(212.2) 

(208.0) 

Wheat 

41.98 

83.24 

98 


(99.3) 

(212.9) 

aiJ 0 

Mote: Figures in brackets arc tbe official wholesale price indices. 


Some: Dlrectoraie 

of Economics and 

Statistics. 


Tablb 8 ; Wholesale Price Indices of Cotton Tantua 

Base 

1970-71 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Old Series 




(1961-62=100) 

100.0 

129.0 

156.4 

New Series 




(1970-71-100) 

100.0 

134.8 

159.8 


Soured; lUservd Bade of India Bulletin, February, 1977. 


Coverage it also partial in the case 
>1 the costlieit item going into agrl- 
.tilture — the tractor — as the official 
ndex it bated on the f o r price of 
Viaaaey Ferguson tiactort only. 

If the contention that over the 
'Cars the itesni selected to obtain iirice 
notations for preparing price Indices 
recome obsolete, in the seoae that they 
ure not sold in the market to the tame 
latent at in the bote year, and this in 
i way leads to under-estimation of 
dianges in die price of that product, 
valid, then price Indicea of these 
sroducts with recent boss yean shonld 
ncteate at a faster rate because at 
east tome of the many new items 
vould then have been covered to bb- 
ain price quotations. . The fact that 
ifter some years the offiolsl index be- 
mases aomambat insensitive to dianges 
n ptlcea it best fllottrsted in the cate 


of cotton cloth by lUIe 8, which 
gives the price Indices of cotton textiles 
with two base years, one being 1981- 
62 and the other 1970-71. By 1974-75 
the price increated over lWO-71 by 
only 56 per cent when looked at fion 
the old series of 1961-62, and by 60 
per cent when looked at from the 
1970-71 series- In Tables 8 and 9 
indices from the 1961-62 scries have 
been worked out by essuming 1970-71 
indices equal to 100. It cen be teen 
from Table 9 how tbe official price 
series tends to under-estlinate changes 
In the price of footwear. Tbe Table 
gtvci the price Indicec of leather and 
■leather pnxlucts based on both old 
(1061-62 = 100) end new (1970-71 «= 
100) series. It can be teen from the 
Table that In 1974-75 the dunge In the 
ptiae of leather and leather products 
was of tbe order of S per cent over 


1970-71 when looked at from the new 
series, and only of 58 per cent when 
looked at fram the old series. In the 
case of tractors the failure of the offi¬ 
cial index to reflect true diange In the 
prices paid for tractms ia illustrated 
by Table IOl 

The above few examples clearly re¬ 
flect bow the wholesale price Index of 
manufactures could have in cr e a s e d at a 
-slower rate than in fact the prices have 
risen. FurtbentMre, in the etse of 
manufactures whose price quotations 
are either ex-faetory or f o r the town 
where the factory is located, if due to 
any reason the cost of tranqtort, local 
taxes, including sales tax, etc, and tfie 
wholesalers' or letailers* margin In¬ 
creases at a faster rate than tbe ex- 
factory or for price, then the prices 
paid by farmers would increase at a rate 
faster than that reflected by the whole¬ 
sale price index. 

Table 11 which gives the price in^- 
ces of manufactured products for tbs 
period 1970-71 to 1975-76, based on 
the old, i e, 1961-62'wlOO, and tbe 
new, ie, 1970-71=100, series, also 
lends support to the points raised above. 
It can be seen from the Table that the 
indices based on the new series in¬ 
creased at a faster rate after 197&-71 
than those based on the old series. 
Thus the olGclal price indices for manu¬ 
factures seems to under-repiescnt prices 
by about 5 per cent. 

To sum up, we have seen above 
how, due to the distribution of centres 
to obtain price quotations in the case 
of agricultural commodities and the 
partial cos'croge >n the case of manu¬ 
factures. the official price indices of 
these two groups of commodities tend 
to over - and under-represent prices re¬ 
ceived and prices paid. The implica¬ 
tion of overfepresentation of price 
changes by about 15 per cent far the 
ertse of agricultriral ixrmrrKrdities. and 
under-representataon by idrout 5 per 
cent in the case of manufactures, is 
that uD tbe basis of a cosnparison of 
tbe official indices one may superflcislly 
conclude that tbe tenas of trade have 
moved in favour of agriculture by 20 
per cent while in fact the terms ol 
trade have not changed at alL To 
make this point clear consider that 
after 12 years the oflicial index for 
agricultural commodities has increased 
from lOU to 115, and that of mamtfic- 
tnres has declined front 100 to 95. 
Contparisun of the indices indicates 
that temu of trade have moved in 
fayortr of ogrlcultnre by about 21 i>et 

cent (^ X 100 = 121.0). If we take 
congnisance of over- and imder-csfia- 
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Taiu 9; WHoLBMU Aucz iNoica OF Liahur and Lmtbbi Pkodvcii 


loae 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

taSerlet 






1960^61^100) 

100.0 

111.6 

134.7 

142.0 

158.3 

lew Series 






1970-71-100) 

100.0 

115.7 

151.7 

170.3 

184.8 

'r>anr .• Xtserir Bank of Mia BaUeHn, February, 1977. 




Tabu 10 : Pnices of Tbactdiis 





Prices (Rs) 

Percentage Increase 



1967 1972 1973 

Durtns 

During 

'roctors 




1972 

1973 





over 

over 





1967 

1967 


lasMjf FerguMMi 3S HP 21,563 

uernatlonal B-275, 35 HP 21,610 

ibidusiin 35 HP 16,281 

:>slanu (Imporicd) 16,700 

^-14 (Import^) 8,600 

stor 2011 (puts imported) 13,700 


IM Series 

1961 ■62-< 100) 100.0 107.2 

lew Series 

;970-7I“100) 100.0 109.S 


itction, then the prices received fjy 
! agricultural avctur have out chang- 
at all (115—15 over-repiesenCation). 
ollarly the prices paid have not de- 
oed (96+5 under-representation), and 
u terms oi trade have not moved in 
inir of agriculture. 

n 

Rdadvo Price Poeltlan of 
Afriadtatal and Indaetrial 
>nidBC(s and Tcnm of Trade 
t ween Ay l crit aa e aad ladaitiy 

(A) Relative rtufE PosniuN 

Having looked into the inadeiiuacies 
the oCBcial price series baaed on 
31-OS 100, iet US i)ow eawnina 

lethar the agricultural sector ever got 
fair deal as far as prices are con- 
ociL* To ke^ the discussioa within 
mageable limits, let as confine it to 
relative price position during the 
50 years or so. Due to non-avoila' 
'ty of any me ain^e price series for 
entlia peifod we shall be naing 


27,901 

30.228 

29.39 

40,18 

26,m 

29,900 

23.59 

38,36 

25.007 

NA 

57.04 


26,000 

NA 

55.60 


14,000 

NA 

62.80 


23,000 

24,959 

67.80 

82.18 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


118.2 138.2 166.5 164.8 

121.9 139.5 16S.S 171.2 


different series, 1 e, usth different bases. 
It is, therefore, possible that the nemos 
as well as definitions of the group 
prices, which are used as a proxy for 
agriculturp and industry, ore not the 
same. However, the groups chosen are 
the best available proiies for the 
period, and therefore the’ overall con¬ 
clusion may not be materially affected. 

Though it is well known that during 
clrpressioo, prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities fall at a faster rate than the 
prices of manufactures. Table 12 seems 
to lie necesaaiy for fully ffppieciating 
the impact of depression on relative 
prices. When upward movement start¬ 
ed, the rise in prices of agriculmel 
commodities in which Indian agricultu- 
riats were interested was painfully 
slow and halting. In fact, there wu 
DO definite upward movement In agri¬ 
cultural prioei during the period extend¬ 
ing up to September 193ft with the 
exception of a short period from the 
middle of 1936 to about the middle of 
1037.” As is clear from Table 13 the 
prices of matt of the farm producti in 


1939 weit 'fewer tliu die laBBiffB 
average to an extent of 60 par ocait. 

Since most of tha analyaif far tba 
later period is baaed on indices of 
wholesale prices with the wedc aading 
August 1ft 1990 as the baaa^ 
the underiying qiirit of TaUa 14 
that In 1939 the prioaa of agrieolnial 
commodities wen in fact almost trot^ 
prices and were not nonnal prices 
should be borne In mind. 

Now let us look at the relative price 
poeition after 1039, Table 14 givet 
the indices of wholesale pricee of tgil- 
ciilturaJ cornmodltfcs and that of mann- 
factures. The Table fai dlce t ei that at 
Ant the prices of agricultural coanmes- 
ditles often lagged behind the prioea 
oi manufactured aitlclea; bowevar, 
prices of agricultural commodities rose 
at a faster speed than the prices ^ 
manufactured articles altar the end of 
the Second World War. If me takei the 
pcriiid of nine years tin Independeacs 
as a whole, then it ia dear from the 
last cdumn of the Td>le that idatiye 
prices of agriculture and indnstry ra- 
inained what they were in the base 
year, i,e, 1939. 

During the first five years of 
independence the prica of agilcultnna 
commodities’' moved upward at a last 
rate within the first three yeaua (Tehle 
15). However, later on rile price of food 
items declined but that of manufoctured 
itenu continued to increase. On the 
whole, during this period of live yeait, 
tlie prices of agricultural coaomodittes 
remained higher than the prices of 
manufactured ones by about five per 
cent. It should be mentioned here that 
during the period 1947-46 to 1952-63, 
agricultural productloa was much leu 
than even the Jtfoduction of 1939 in 
two years nut of the five.* 

From 1952-53 the prica indicag are 
available and lonn a revised aeries wifii 
1952-31 as the biae year. Since 
the coverage of this eeriea is better 
tlian the 1939 series, we shall be naing 
it fur our analysia. Table 15 givei 
the price indices of agricultural com¬ 
modities for the period 1952-53 to 
1861-62. It can be seen from Table 16 
that during this period the relative 
pric^ of agricultural commodltlaa were 
lower than the prices oi maniiftctnnd 
artides at least in six ycati, and on the 
average the price of manufadtand 
articles remained lU^ifiy higher. 

Now let ua look at the anbaagneiit 
period. Table 17 givna the prica 
indicet of agricultural oonmusditiec and 
of manufoctiired aitldes opt to 196ft- 
70 with 1961-62 at die boea year, aad 
Table 18 gtvee the price fodtoas for the 
period subeequeot to 1973-71 wlQi 


'ame: S S Johl, “Food Oniin Price Policy in India”, Department of Economics aad 
Sociolofy, Punjab Agricultural Uaivejsity, Ludhiana. 

Tabu 11 ; Prkx Imucq of MANUFAcruaeo Paoouecs 

ase '''l97S7i '' isTTtT 


oaroe; Reterre Bank of ImUa BaUelki, October 1976, January 1977. 
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Tmu 12: VAUMurn in Fuc* iNncai o* Aoucoltukal and iNoutnuL Goods 
(Bab 1928-29-100) 


Item 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Raw Agricuttural materials 

96 

74 

36 

S3 

52 

Mannlhctuies (lute end Oottoo) 

99 

77 

68 

66 

65 


Stmret ; R K Mukhaijee, “The Econotnic Problems of Modem India", p 333. (IT* 
IndlcM were coatructed on the bails of the price statistics published in 
ImHm ThMk Jowrmd.) 


Tabs 13 : Whousalb 

Paicas or Some 

ItrroaTANT Aoxicultuhal COsntoornEs 

Conanodlty 
(Rs Bsr Maund) 

1920-29 

1939 

2 Bi Fer Cent of 1 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Rice 

7.015 

3.710 

S2.8 

Wheat 

6.480 

3.360 

51.8 

Jkrwar 

4.627 

2.799 

60.S 

Bgjra 

5.312 

3.012 

S6.7 

Gram 

4.884 

3.816 

74.0 

Barley 

3.887 

2.531 

65.1 

RAd 

5.520 

2.392 

46.9 

Repeseed 
(Calculated per 
huTAur meund) 
Ground Nut 

9.125 

3.750 

63.0 

(Madras. Rs per 
candy of 529 lb) 

56.3 

24.5 

43.5 

Ckitton 



(Bombay Rs per 
candy ci 784 lb) 

425 

160 

37.6 


Source: Dhaim Naraln, ‘The Impact of Ihlce MriveineiUs on Areas under Selected 
Crops In IndU, 1930-39”, Table 1. Statistical appendix p 63. 


Tau 14 ; Indicss or WfltusAU Puca 
(Week ended Aufust 19, 1939'>100) 


Year 

0) 

Africiiltiir«] 

Commoditieii 

(2) 

Manufactures 

G) 

2 as Per Cent 
of 3 
(4) 

1939 

123.7 

127.3 

97.0 

1940 

115.9 

123.7 

93.7 

1941 

118.4 

145.4 

81.4 

1942 

147.9 

176.0 

84.0 

1943 

257.4 

245.2 

104.9 

1944 

261.0 

237.3 

101.4 

1945 

266.4 

244.1 

109. i 

1946 

305.2 

250.1 

122.0 

1947 

340.6 

279.2 

121.9 

Average 



101.71 


Stmne: Ayodbyt Singh, “SectioAal Price Moremeni In India", BHU, 1965. 


1070-71 as the base. 

The reasons why the agrlcultnial 
commodities index based on 1061-02 = 
100 would show a hlj^ier than actual 
price increase have been discussed in 
the previous section. If, however, one 
were to forget all dune rcaaoiit, then 
during the period 1061-62 to 1000-70 
the prices of agrkuUural ccanodidas 
have Increased at a faster rate. T2>a 
prices of agricultural cesumoditiet have 
lieen blidier for six years. On average 
the agcicoltunl commodities prices le- 
inainad hitfier by 20 per cent. Hila 
relative shift, bowavnr, should be 
riewed la the ll^t of ttie oarBei 
itniliiig riiit a significant piuportion of 


the increase in price indices of agri¬ 
cultural coDunodities m the late sixties 
is due to factors other than Increases 
in the prices received by the fBimers.’° 
This leads one to conclude diat, during 
this period also, the improvement, jt 
any, in the relative pries position of 
agriculture cu-e-ofs industry wis only 
margiiial. 

For the later period the position is 
clear from Table 18. So fat during the 
sevesities, the price of egrieultijral cenn- 
moditlei has been marginally lower oa 
average. But In 1970-71 th* prices of 
agricultural commodities wtiu higher 
in terms of the 1061-62 btae index. 
Howuvor, it needs to be temembered 


here that if viewed from 1962453 price 
levels, the prices of agricultural com- 
modiUet wen lower by 6 per cent In 
cumporiion to manufactures In 1061- 
63, and for die later period a sufastaii- 
tial amount of the relative shift in 
prices can be attributed to imdor and 
over representatio* of inice cbengcs 
by the official indices of agricultural 
commodities and manufactures, respec¬ 
tively. 

To sum up, the relative price poii- 
tioD of agricultural and indnstilal pro¬ 
ducts have been changing from year to 
year, in some yean the prices of agri¬ 
cultural cuinsnodities increased at a 
faster rate while in odier )eers it 
lagged far behind the rise in prices oi 
industrial products. On the whole, 
however, both appear to have moved 
upward at the same pace. 

(B) TEmr.s of TiunB aaiwsjM 
Aciucm-Tuna and iNmisisnr 

Given the tact that the prices ot 
industrial products hove increased at 
least at tlie same rate os prices oi 
agricultural commodities, if the allega¬ 
tion that terms of trade have moved in 
favour of agriculture is true, then the 
growth rate of production of the egri- 
cultural sector has to he higher 6sen 
that for iadustiy. The relative rate of 
growth of the two sectors has hcai 
examined tiine and again and the coa- 
chision has always been that growth in 
agricultural output has lagged bu 
liehiud the growth in industrial piodno- 
tlon — except perhaps when the 
growth has been examined from bed 
years (like 1865-66) to good years (like 
1970-71).” Though it is weU known 
that the growth in agricultural produc¬ 
tion has never )>een as fast as in indus¬ 
trial production, Tbble 19 supports the 
point further. The Table clearly iniU- 
cutes that agricultural production has 
never increased at a rate equal to that 
of Industiy. When viewed in the light 
of the above finding (that xelativo 
prices have not moved in favong of 
agriculture), one is led to cooduda 
that os the relative price movement has 
nut been the tame as it would have 
been os a consequence of divergent 
rates of growth in the two sectors, 
there seems to be some bias in price 
policy that does not allow prices of 
agricultural commodities to go up to 
the extent necessary for maintaining 
terms of trade. 

m 

Do H%h Fans ftfcn a Act affiiMt 

Iiricii^i^a4&MB Fumb wmi 

Now let us examine the eondiBlMi 
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■aOMOMIC AND FtXJtieiAL ^hkbus 


Taiu 15 : iNncn of Wholbali Pucm dumno 1949-53 
(Wok INOINO Auoust 19, 1939«:100) 


Year 

(1) 

Fond Items 
(2) 

Manufactured 

(3) 

2 as Per Onl of 3 
(4) 

194849 

364.4 

347,8 

104.7 

1949-50 

371.2 

346.7 

107.1 

1950-51 

416.4 

354.2 

117.5 

1951-52 

398.6 

401.5 

99.2 

1952-53 

357.8 

371.2 

96.3 


104.9 


Note; Since the lemUive leriet wu iiupended from April 1,1948 end the new lenes, 
I e, Oeneral put note tertei did not ipedflceU]' ave the price index of ‘agricu]- 
tursl commodltln’ forour mrpoie here the ftiod articki index is taken to 
repreaent the pricet of agrlnlturat sector. 

Amarer^rodhya Sinp, "SectionBi Price Movements in India. BHU 1985. 

Tabiw M; fimcn or WnouaXAu: Paicn ouniNc 1SS2-53 to lOOMl 
(Base 196a-S3a=l(X» 


Year 

Agriculiurai 

Manufactured 

2 as Per cent of 3 


Commodities 

Articles 




(Finished Products) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

14) ^ 

1953-54 

iOS.8 

99.0 

(06.8 

1954-55 

94.3 

101.1 

93.2 

1955-56 

88.0 

99.6 

88.3 

1956-57 

104.5 

105.6 

98.9 

1957-38 

107.4 

108.2 

99 2 

I95^39 

114.0 

108.1 

)05.4 

1939-60 

116.5 

III.3 

104.7 

196041 

123.8 

123.9 

99.9 

1961-62 

122.9 

126.6 

97.0 

Avorage 

“ 


99.3 

Soeret ; 

Relevant issue of RBI Bullrlln. 




Table 17 ; Indicu 

OF WilOLEXALE PSICES 



(Base 196142 ^100) 


Year 

Afrtcultural 

Manufactured 

2 as Per Cent of 3 


Cmnmodities 

Articles 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1961-62 

iOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

1962-63 

NA 

NA 

95.7* 

1963-64 

NA 

NA 

100.3* 

1964-65 

NA 

NA 

113.4* 

1965-66 

147.6 

121.8 

121.2 

196647 

181.5 

127.6 

142.2 

1967-68 

172.4 

128.9 

133.7 

1968-69 

181.8 

136.2 

133.4 

1969-70 

200.7 

143.2 

140.1 

Average 



120.0 


* Calculated from the indices based 1952-53-^100. 

Soom; From 1965-86 Economic Survey, 1974-75, Oovt of India. 


drawn from the Table on dependence 
of ruial bouaeholds for their foodgnin 
needs on the maricet, tax, that a high 
level of foodgrain prices acts against 
not only the interests of urban consu¬ 
mers, but also landless labourers and 
■nail farmera, and that thus high 
prices benefit no one Init the rich 
former. Such a conclusion, however, 
baMd on the high dependence of land¬ 
less labourers and small farmers on the 


market fur their foodgrain needf, 
would be valid only if the incomes of 
small farmers and landleas labo u re r s 
were independent of the level of food- 
grain prices. In case the two were 
correlated, the high prices would act 
against the interests of landleas labour- 
era and snudl fanners osily if the in¬ 
crease in the incomes fell short of the 
rise in farm prices. In the following 
I shall be arguing that sface the avnl- 


lable e m pirical ev i dence eondnatMly 
supports a Ugh associatUni betwnan In- 
comes of mnl households induding 
landlen labourers and foodgndn pslcea 
and the fonner increased/decreased at 
a rate faster than rite latter. It Is low 
level of foodgrain prices not that 
acts ogatnat tha intareata of snail for¬ 
mers and landleas labourers. 

(A) Landlzks LABOsniEiis 
( 1 ) Belation bstuwen pricet tmd 
looges ; A priori one would expect a 
significant and positive association bet¬ 
ween wages and prices since prices 
generally determine a former’s capacity 
to pay. It Is, therefore, no surprise 
that the overall conclusion of all the 
ttudies that examine the relationship 
between money wages and prices has 
always been that there is a high asso¬ 
ciation between the two, irrespective of 
whether the period under investigation 
was the period of depression or that 
of inflation. Rtdhalona] Mulcerfee*’ in 
his study ’’Fields and Fanners in Oudh” 
(which covert the period from 11)80 to 
1925) not only noticed a positive asso¬ 
ciation between the prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities and farm wages, but 
also found that the conditions of the 
labourers who received tbelr wages in 
cash, bad improved during the period. 
The graph prepared by Hath and Josbi'’ 
from the indices of wages and prices 
of jowar and bafre for the years 1924-40 
for the Hombay presidency also clearly 
reveals a high and positive assodatloB 
)x!tween wages and prices thouidi with 
some tluie lag. For the later period a 
close and positive association between 
agricultural prices and form wages b 
also indicated by Table 20, which gives 
the daily wage rate of agricultural 
lalrour In acme states during the period 
1956-57 to 1071-72 along with form 
harvest prices of the most Important 
agricultura] commodities in riiofe 
ttatea. 

(H) Pricet tmd retd mages; The 
implication of a significant and posi¬ 
tive aaaociatios between form prices 
and wages is that in order to dlscovei 
whether it ia a hi^ level or low level 
of prices that is beneficial to the land¬ 
less labourers and small fatmera, we 
have to examine which of the two in 
fact moves faster. Further, due to the 
time lag bet w eeu rite chin^ in prlcee 
and wages one has to examine the 
change over long periodi of rising 
(high) and decUoing (low) prices (1 e, 
to allow the changes in vrages to take 
place), otlierwiie riie conclusion drawn 
would only lie valid for a very riurt 
thne. A condnricn vidiich Badhhkinal 
Muketjee has drawn {rom hit atad^ 
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C^OMtC Afn> FOUnCAL WBttLT 


Tahj 18 : tocos or W^ousau Puca 
(Bue 1970-71 b100) 


»r 

MmEiT 

I-oodfrtlns 

Maaufactmd 

2uPeT 

3 tiPer 

AitUa 


ftt)ducte 

Cent of 4 

Cent of 4 

(1) 

O) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

70-71 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



7J-72 

100.9 

102.0 

109.3 

92.1 

93.5 

'72-73 

110.7 

112.8 

121.9 

90.8 

92.5 

73-74 

141.8 

139.8 

139.3 

101.6 

100.0 

74-73 

177.9 

179.7 

168.8 

105.3 

106.4 

75-76 

172.9 

174.7 

171.2 

100.9 

102.0 

veioge 


* 


98.14 

98.6 

mret: RBI BKUelM, JinuarV 1977. 




Table 19 ; PncENTAaE Change in Production 


riod 


Agriculture 


Industry* 

49-30 to 1932-53 


1.78 


14.06 


33-3410 1961-62 


22.76 


78.43 


«l-62 to 1969-70 


18.93 


59.44 


70-71 to 1975-76 


NA** 


23.9 



refen to Ctlendar yecr. 

Tbe agricultural productiiM index for 1975-76 is not readily available at the time of 
wrltixv and up to 1974-75 the production at best was 1.3 per cent more than that 
in 1970-71 and thus by anv account (in spUe of 1975-76 being a good year) it can¬ 
not show an increue of toe order witnebed in tbe case of mdustrial proouctioii. 
The growth rates for the periods up to 1969-70 have been calculated from the 
iodkei of ioduablal and agriculture production (available from Tabtee 1-2, in 
**New fioODoailes of Qfowa** by John W MeUor, Oomell Univeralty I^Bsa, 1976. 
For tbe period 1970-71 to 1S17S-76 it is tbe change in General Index of Industrial 
pcodoctioa (1930««100) and flgures have been taken from RBI Buiktin^ Pbbniary 
1977. 


icfa covers a period after 1911 of 
ig food prices) is ‘*The conditions 
liese labourers who get their wages 
money payments, has Improved 
ng the past years'*. Bath and 
li’a study also points to the fact 
by 1934-35 wages had derilned by 
some magnitude by which tbe prices 
by then declined and in the sub- 
lent years the wages fell further 
. maldng the Conditions of agricu!- 
1 labourers worse, 
or the later period, due to easy 
lability of data, we shall examine 
behaviour of *real wages'*^ rather 
1 the dianges in both wages and 
1 prices. However, let us first look 
he data presented in Thble 21 bas* 
on NatioBal Sample Survey labour 
uiries for 1960411, 1960-67, 1063- 
and 1970-71. The figures pies e nt- 
are real wages arrived at by deflat- 
money wage figures by agricultuitl 
umption price Indicea, and 1950 
res** have been infiat^ by 10 per 
to make them comparable with 
^1 figures aa suggested by Krlsh- 
It can be seen from tl» Table 
reel wages decl ined in all the 
M except three in 1966-57, and the 
tioo greatly improved by 1963-64, 
the real wagee were lower in com- 


P8ris<m with 1960-51 in six states. 
However, if one looks at the indices 
of real wages in 1964-65, with 1956- 
57 » 100 then it is found that the 
real wages increased in 7 states out oi 
10. The real wages inoeaaad (except 
in Assam) in 1970-71 both in com« 
porisoti with 1956-57 and 1963-64 and 
also in comparison uith 1950-51. We 
have seen in Section II that farm 
prices declined rather sharply up to 
1955-66 and during the period 1956-57 
to 1964-65 and Iroro 1964-65 to 1970- 
71 they have iK'en on the increase. 
From this it fnllow^s that the real 
wages declined when farm prices were 
lower and they increased when farm 
prices were increasing. 

Another source of date on agricul¬ 
tural wages is ‘ Agricultural wages in 
India". Although this has been analys¬ 
ed quite dioroughly, the reaulta are 
only of partial help because (a) the 
series hu been analysed only for the 
period after 7956-57, i«, tbe period 
of rialng prices, and (b) the time lag 
in adfustDicmt of wages to changes in 
prices taems to have made the period 
chosen crucial in determining the out¬ 
come. Pnnab Bardhan,* using AIVI 
date for PBnfab and Haiyvaa for tbe 
period 1900-61 to 1967-6S, came to tbe 


condtuion that **the average reel wage 
rate for (male) agricultiiral labour in 
the region does not seem to have gone 
up". A V Jose^ using the same data 
from 1956-57 to 1970-71 reaches the 
conclusion that ‘^real wage rate Im p r ov- 
ed not only in Punfah and KeraU bul 
also in Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and 
Gujarat". Deepak Lal^ found that 
real wages improved in all atatta except 
Karnataka and Orissa usiog iodioes of 
real wages calculated from Jose's <late 
using 1964-65 = !(». (Sec Table 21.) 
One would expect tbe results to change 
\vith the period chosen (due to tbe 
time lag), yet the resulti for the period 
1964-65 to 1071-72 (a period of rising 
prices) siqgmrt the condnsion reach¬ 
ed earlier. The studies based on 
AWl date, also seem to support an 
earlier finding that during the period 
of rising prices tbe real wages improve, 
though only when sufficient time has 
been allowed for money wages to set¬ 
tle to new levels. nUrefoit, on the 
basis of the above evidence, it could 
be said that in the long run prices 
are in the interests of agricultural 
labourers and low prices against them: 
though in the very short run, a rise 
in farm prices may seem to be against 
tbe interests of agricultural labour 
households. 

(B) Smau. FARSixas ano OrBsit 

VHfX^CE PuNC.-nUNAIOXS 

The importance of prices is clear 
enough for tbe welfare of those far¬ 
mers, both small and large, who have 
a surplus to sell. But even tbe deficit 
farmers often gain when prices ore 
high, except perhaps in the very diort 
run. Almari all studies" on marlcet- 
able inrphis in India indicate that on 
average even the small farmers have 
a marketable surplus albeit small, and 
thus high prices benefit at least those 
small farmers who have such a surplus. 
Tbe defldt fanner (who grows too little 
to maintain himself and bis family) 
has to work for others and quite often 
he works on farms for a fixed share of 
tbe crop, which is worth more when 
prictt are Itigh. In tbe case of those 
deficit fanners who work for cash 
wages oB another’s farm tbe implica¬ 
tions of hi^ and low farm prices are 
the same os tor agricultural labonren 
as discussed above. In this regard it 
should be recognised that it pays fiie 
big fanner to hire more labour when 
farm prices are hi^ and riiis brin^ 
about an increase in farm wages and 
rural employment Something aimflar 
happens in tbe case of vlBase fim^ 
tkmarics and craftsmen, Wben th^ 
r&trons (both small and large famer|^ 
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Tau 20: Money Wage Rate and Pajui Hakvect Pucn 


(Waeu inpaiae pa day.prlcea InlUpeT quintal) 


Year 

and 

Haryana 

Andhra 

Piadesh 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Farm 
Harvest 
Price of 
Paddy in 
Andhra 
Pracesh 

Farm Harvest Price 
of Wheat in 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Ptmjib 

1956-57 

229 

117 

80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1958-59 

225 

139 

103 

— 

— 

— 

1959160 

250 

138 

109 

— 

— 

— 

1961-62 

287 

157 

M3 

38.4 

39.60 

41.90 

1962-63 

289 

155 

112 

37.62 

39.97 

42.77 


(100.7) 

(98.7) 

(99.1) 

(97.1) 

((00.9) 

(102.1) 

1964-65 

328 

181 

142 

— 

— 



(114.3) 

(115.3) 

(125.6) 




1965-66 

414 

192 

177 

44.16 

70.44 

66.53 


(144.2) 

(122.3) 

(156.6) 

(133.9) 

(177.8) 

(158.7) 

196667 

408 

215 

200 

48.03 

116.35 

to. 46 


(142.1) 

(136.9) 

(176.9) 

(123.9) 

(293.8) 

(192.0) 

1967-68 

519 

243 

227 

55.88 

78.27 

78.88 


(130. a> 

(154.7) 

(200.9) 

(144,2) 

(197.6) 

(188.3) 

1968-69 

626 

247 

232 

58.58 

^.OO 

69 27 


(218.1) 

(157.3) 

(205.3) 

(151.2) 

(199.5) 

(165.3) 

1969-70 

688 

266 

242 

51.49 

88.56 

76.98 


(239.6) 

(169.4) 

(214.1) 

(132.9) 

(223.7) 

(183.7) 

1970-71 

689 

297 

252 

56.38 

75.31 

76.63 


(240.0) 

(189.0) 

(223.0) 

(145.5) 

(190.2) 

(182.8) 

1971-72 

693 

273 

261 

66.94 

76.13 

76.16 


(242.0) 

(173.2) 

(231.1) 

(172.8) 

(192.2) 

(181.7) 


NMe: Figurea in brncketa are indicea with 1961-62^100 in each caae. 

Source ; For wane latea, A V Jose, “Ttends In Real Waae Ratea of Agriculiural L«- 
bourera £F(F, 1974. For farm harveat pricea. '‘FariB (Harvcat) Pricta of 
Piincipal Crops In India”. Directorate of Eoinomics and Statistics, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Irrigation, New Delhi. 

Table 21 ; iNoicea of Real Waoes 


Indices of Real Wages in 


1956-37* 

1964-65* 

1970-71* 

1971-72** 

(1950-51 

(19.^57 

(1964-65 

(1964-65 

= 100) 

= 100) 

-100) 

=100) 


Andhra Pradesh 

91 

101 

134 

103 

Assam 

75 

101 

110 

106 

Bihar 

87 

101 

120 

143 

Ouiarat 

— 

124 

129 

122 

Haryana 

— 

(77) 

149 

— 

Kerala 

107 

US 

124 

125 

Madhya Pradesh 

98 

106 

106 

109 

Maharashtra 

— 

110 

122 

106 

Mysore 

99 

w 

123 

94 

Orissa 

120 

110 

97 

73 

Puitiab 

117 

77 

166 

143 

Raiasthan 

97 

131 

119 

— 

Tamil Nadu 

— 

IfS 

138 

114 

Ultar Pradesh 

— 

74 

201 

156 

West Bengal 

88 

93 

— 

102 

Percentafs 

1950-51 to 

1956-57(0 

1964-6510 


change in agricultural prices 

1955-56 

1964-65 

1970-71 


between 

- —13 
(food items) 

-33.9 

=53.3 



* Baaed on National Sample Survey Labour Enquiries 
** Based on AWI data. 

.Smmv.- Deepak Lai, "Structure of Earnings in India ; Technical Apers, Study on 
Social Mcea for Evahiating Public Siv ea t n ie u t lV cBe cta ”,Planmng Commlaaion, 


are richer because farm pricea are 
higher, both functionaries and . wfiiiiwii 
get more oCeia of work at hii^ter 
wagei. This haippeiis maiidy beooune 
extra income generated teudt to cir¬ 


culate within eardi rural community." 
From the above It coiild be oondnded 
that as for os farm ptica are con¬ 
cerned, the iaterait of lumaa, wbe> 
that big or small and dmoa of agrleul- 


tural labour houaehiddt too, are not 
In conSict oa ia being propagated. 

IV 

Retarag to Laboar aadl CapUd !■ 
AigfeaMne 

In fact the cnidal queatlon in the de¬ 
bate on tenna of trade is the queation of 
relative returns to labour and cmrital In 
agriculture and the test of the ecoacany. 
raised by Dondekru iome time ago.** 

It would also be of inteiaat to look 
into the relative inoomea of fannert 
and others. To begin with let ns 
look into the question of rdative in¬ 
comes uf fsimers and labourers in the 
organised sector. Here the discussion ^ 
is confined to Isbour in the organised 
sector under the belief that periau in 
government service and other piofas- 
sloiu would be better off than the 
labourer in the organised aector.** 
Table 22 gives the per annum avenge 
wages of industrial woricere in 1930 
and other related data. Jt can be aeen 
from the Table that in 1930 the average 
industrial wage was equal to the groaa 
earnings of the 3.5 to 4.0 hectare 
farmer In the relatively agricnltnrilly 
progressive areas. It is wdl known 
that the average operating land per 
family worker anunrg the farm owners j 
was far less than 3.5 hectares in I 

1039." Thus, industrial worker was I 

far better ot than the farmer. 

To make the point dear it would be 
better to look into the cost and relat¬ 
ed data in agricnltnic. Unfortunately 
no authentic cost and other lalated 
data ore available for 1039; howeva, 
data ore avaiiaUe from tbs Foim 
Management Surveys for the later 
period. Table 23 gives the retnrna per 
worker in agriculture in the relitivaly ! 
better off states of Pnnlab and Uttar 
Pradesh. A comparison of the last 
column of Table 23 with the first 
column of Table 22 rivowa that In 1955 
the average industrial wage rate waa i 
roughly twice the average eoniagi per I 
agricultural family worker. Sinoa the 
income of other worinrs in aerdeea ' 
and trade were in any cue Ughee 
thaa those in organised' iadnitiy, Jt 
can aofely he said Aot the faima: was 
at a comparatively disadvantageous 
podtlon oonpoied even to indotila] 
woikets and thare is nothing in the 
situation that seems to hove changed 
to die extant of revening tha trend. 

The available data from Fhnn 
Management Surveys and odiar npoats 
dearly reveal that not only were le- 
tonii per wodger low la agrfcoltiue, 
but tlM letuau to capital wan abo 
low. The brnt dvt lha letuna to eepl' 





1 


Tau 22 TWaoh an> RiLAnD Data 


Year 

Averafe' 

WageRate 

WagM EqulTaleot 

Number of Hectaics 

Number of Hectaiea 

to Moands of 

Required to 

Required to 


(Rsfer 

Annum) 



Produoe Wheat 

Produce Rice 


Wheat 

Rice 




1939 

2*7.3 , 

83.36 

77.49 

4.03 3.73 

3.35 2.41 




(Uttar (Punjab) 
Pradesh) 

(Bombay) (Tamil 
Nadu) 

1933 

1173.3 

90.23* 

«9.00t 

4.48 (AU 

3.36 





India) 

(All IndU) 


* At price of R* 13 per meuiid. 
t at price of Ra 17 per mauiid. 

Sotfcti: ror ware rate, Ayodlm Shub, ep eit. For prices end yield data tor 1939, 
Dbann Narain, op eit; food Statistica and Estimates pf Area and Production 
of Principal Crops in India, Directorate of Ecoaoniics'i^ Statlitice tor 19SS. 

Tahj! 23-: RxnniN na Family WoaKaa in Inihan AoaicuLTUiie 


Area 


■Vriod Averaae Family Percen- Family Farm Returna Per Fa- 
Farm Workm tape Labour Buaineaa mily Worker in 
Sim Per Time Income Income In Tenna 



(in Farm 

Hectares) 

Spent 

Farm 

onPer Per 

Hectare Hectare 

Family 

Labour 

Income 

Farm 

Buiineat 

Income 

Uttar Pradesh 1934-33 
(Meerut and to 

4.17 

2.4 

, 72% 

230 

238 

399 

448 

MiMa«imeeer)1956-37 
Putvab(Pei^ 
pur and Amrit- „ 

7.10 

2.2 

73% 

82 

' 195 

264 

629 


ear) 


Satiroit: Based on the dataiavailable from “Indtan;AgricuHore in Brier* (Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics) on Farm Management based on .Uttar Pradesh and 
Puniab (arm Manaaement Survey KepoiTs. 


tal are very low in asriculture even 
after the introduction ©f KW wheat 
is clearly brought out by Table SA. 
Although many economists would argue 
that the price of latid is not the ave¬ 
rage price and therefore the retuins 
work out to be low. Hene one can 
only guess and try to reduce the land 
price; even if the land price it reduc¬ 
ed by 20 to 30 per cent, the letua to 
capital would work out to be lower 
than the inteieat rate on find Invett- 
menta. 

V 

BitM agdaft High Prices 

The contentions both that the terms 
of trade have moved in favour uf 
agriculture and that high fann prices 
act againit ^ interasts of landlaas 
labourats and small faimera have been 
refuted by the Aom. The evidence 
also Indicates that returns to capital 
and labour in agriculture are lower 
than In the lodustiial aector. Why is 
it then that even a mallec increase in 
the prices of sgrieultnrsl oosninadlties, 
than it Justified by the conditioas of 
demand and supply, la always depict¬ 
ed as a victory of die ‘Rnlak lobby' 


and as a reflection of farmer biased 
price policy? is it due to some kind 
of bias? To answer this we most look 
at the price policy followed during 
tl<e past few decades. 

Aa the prevailing conditioas in agri¬ 
culture, industry and services, etc, at 
Che time of independeuce are a priori 
erpected to shape future policies we 
must, therefore, begin our analyiis from 
a date long before indqi en det i ce. This 
takes us to the period of the British 
Bal. 

In the colonial regime a majority of 
those engng^ in public adminUtretion 
and services tvere foreigners to be^ 
with and thus their salaries, etc, were 
fixed, not according to the eronoroic 
oonditiou of India, but at levels even 
higher than those in Britain.^ Thourii 
with the iwssage of rime the propor¬ 
tion of Indians increased," the salary 
levels stfll continued to be far remov¬ 
ed from the economic reality of India 
and thus salary strnctuies inherited 
at the time of Independence, were 
riioae that were for removed from that 
which India’s economy could hear. 
Similarly in the case of Industrial 
wages, the wages In the first instance 


sfavj eis w TtRgBianiw' aitmiiHr 

were fixed at hightr levalA then Inttr 
on. with the growing stre n gth of ths 
unions on the one band, and the 
growing itiength of the *08110001101 
movement’ on the other, were not 
allowed to drop. 

Given the production of raw mate¬ 
rial in India for British Induatiy, nod 
consumption of British manufimtiires 
in India — the two-fo]d oblects of 
early British commeice policy** — a 
policy of containing any increase in 
form prices thus came about quite na¬ 
turally. This policy of preventing in¬ 
creases in farm pricei was also Bscao- 
sary on account of the fear that higher 
foodgrain prices might lead to duMtis- 
faction among the bureaucracy, police 
and defence services, etc. What hap¬ 
pened to the farmers and agrierdtun 
os a natural consequence of this, and 
nf the desire to get u mnth aa poa- 
lible through land tax, is beat deaotfbed 
l>v Darling** and Bomesh Dutt.** 

At the time of intlepcrHienoe India 
not only inherited a comidetely ex¬ 
hausted agriculturett but also a alaty 
structure in the secondaiy and tartiiqr 
sectors that was u nr easonably hisfir for 
the Indian economy,** and above all a 
norm** that would Justify the accep¬ 
tance o( only years of low farm piicaa 
as normal. In these drcumttanccs one 
would naturally expect hot only the 
trade unions but alto the bureaucracy 
to prevent any reversal in price poUcy 
soon after Ind^wndence. Pnither, io- 
dustrialisatioD poUdes which were 
initiated afrer Independence also de¬ 
manded that farm prices remained in 
check Iiecausc the growth models un¬ 
derlying these induatrlaUsation pdiCiCa 
TCat^ on the belief tbet higher ‘pro¬ 
fits’ are a pm-caudition (« higher in¬ 
vestment and that oil profits are saved 
and all ‘wsges’ consumed. 

It la therefore no stupriae Aat the 
main objective of the prioe policy 
which was pursued soon after Indepen¬ 
dence was one of price stabiliastlon In 
order to keep the coet of living in 
check, or that of maintaining the status 
quo. The easiest way to achieve Sflt 
was to impart foodgtdn on a maadve 
scale and distribute it below the open 
market price so that ma^et pricea 
could also he brought down. During 
the period of the first three plana 
(1S61-52 to 19e4-«5) an average nf 
3.24 million tonnes of grain were im¬ 
ported each year** and diatrlbufed 
through Yait inlee shops* at prices far 
bdow the open market. These measnrei 
did not allow farm prices to go up 
even when production stagnated.** It 
caused no concern then that these 
PL 480 imports alone cOst India’s 
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Taiu 24 : RstOKNi to CAfiiAL IN Indian Aouculriu 


State 

Year 

Value of 

Crop 

Yield 

CoatD** 

Net 

Ctop^ 

Total 

Total 



Aaseta 


Pet 

Returns 

btcDrity 

Return 

Retomt 



Indudiog 


HocUm 

Quiittal 

Fsr 

over 

as 



Laiid(Rs) 


(Quintals) 

Hectare 

CbsfD** 


Year 

Per cent 
ofO) 

(10) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(S) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Punjab 

1970-71 

25000 

Wheat 

24.40 

35.14 

996.98 

1.52 

1515.41 

6.06 

1971-72 



26.43 

37. gS 

1008.04 

* 

1532.22 

6.12 


1972-73 



22.56 

42.53 

755.08 

* 

1147.72 

4.59 


1973-74 

«>« 


24a 87 

48.02 

695.86 

• 

1057.7 

4.23 


1974-75 


Cotton 

27.00 

51.01 

1458.0 

* 

2216.2 

8.86 


1972-72 

19880 

9.77 

88.88 

985.8 

i.56 

yS37.8 

7.73 

Andhra Pradesh 

1971-72 

10940 

Paddy 

25.22 

31.38 

777.5 

1.33 

/034.1 

9.45 

Uttar Pradesh 

1971-72 

18090 

Wheat 

25.00 

26.92 

1202.25 

1.67 

2007.3 

11.09 


* Due to oon-avAilabilily, the previous year’t flcum have been used. 

** Omt D Is Cost C (tow cost) mifuis the imputed valueof rent (iom owned land and inteiett oat owned fixed capital. 
Somte: Relevant issue of Agrtadhinl SUmttioH In India (1974 and 1975). 

Oast of production data from the “Coatpcefaenslve Scheme of &udyint Cost of Cuhivatioo of Mndpal Crops". 


farm sector about 2 per cent of 
its real output in IfiST-fiS.** It ia d'ifi- 
cult to say whether it was under the 
influenoe of politiciaiu who failed to 
admire the logic of planaed develop¬ 
ment, or whether it was as an eye¬ 
wash, that a programma of support 
purchaaes*' was also started during tUa 
period and the govemment did suc¬ 
ceed in purchasing lest than .01 per 
cent of production during the IS-year 
period. The official price policy state¬ 
ments for the period prior to the set¬ 
ting up of the Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission ware liest described by Dande- 
kai** as follow's: *Tt ia well known 
that these statements are a funk of 
meaBingless verbiage with little opera- 
tinnal co nt e nt ." 

In addition, to the so-called 'pro- 
granune of support purchaaes* then 
wore few further reasons given to 
isacify those who were not fully satis¬ 
fied by the logic of planned develop¬ 
ment that requited farm piioet to re¬ 
main low for furthering investment 
ofa ‘laving'. First, the ledisoovery in 
the mid-fifties and early sixties that 
Indian fanners are not piioe responsive 
— an alllu given long ago by the 
Colonial regime" for slower agricul¬ 
tural growth — and second the deter- 
ufiinod efforts made to prove that at 
far at prices arc concerned, the Intensts 
of landless labourers and small fanneis 
are In conflict with the interests ol 
medium and large fanners. The first 
point was lufflcient to discourage those 
who wanted high farm prices for in- 
creasiag production. The second point 
seems to have had a tremendoui effect 
not only on potitidini but atao on aca¬ 
demics, since now the demand for higher 
farm prices went against one's 'socialist 
pretentions' as u ell. This la proliably the 


main leaton why, when Farm Manage¬ 
ment Survey ^ta became available, 
the attention of academics was diver¬ 
ted to futile studies such u of ‘farm 
size and productivity' instead of isaues 
like why it is that a vety high percent¬ 
age of farmera are not able to cover 
even the costs that they iiKur.** 

The legacy of the British Raj with 
regard to farm prices not only found 
favour in free India but also became 
mote indifferent to the interests of the 
fanners under the influence of iodui- 
trlaliati and urban salaried classes 
whose interests lay in low. farm prices." 

It ia, therefore, so surprise that when 
the Agricultural Prices Commisiion 
was set up in 1B65 it was not only 
made an 'advisory body* but its terau 
of reference were so designed that It 
had to give due weightage to the in¬ 
terests of consumers. In fact, the im¬ 
pact of those who wanted farm prices 
to remain low was so powerful that the 
first two diaiimen" of AFC have been 
from those who did not believe that a 
deliberate policy of shifting the terms 
of trade in favour of agriculture would 
he beneficial to the ecouomy. 

The natm inherited at the time of 
Independence not only resulted hi the 
setting up of price enquiry committees, 
whenever farm prices sho^^ed signs oi 
movlug upward, but also led to the 
years 196^53. 1961-82, and 1970-71 
becoming the base years of official price 
index series. AH these diree years 
were best years as far as agricultural 
prodnetian goes in Ihalr icapectivt 
quinquennia .and farm prices were 
lower and, therefore, normal This 
norm also appeara to .be laspontlble to 
a vary huge extent for ahrays placing 
the blame for inflation md rise in 
prices at the doorstep of agriculture. 


To demonstrate how forcefully the blag 
operates, one can add that the ruling 
Janata party which premised parity 
prices for agriculture in its manifesto 
in February 1977 within 15 days of its 
aisiiming power in March 1977 had to 
be content with a pmcuiemflit price of 
wheat at Ra 110 in place of a parity 
price of Rs 120. 


No4e« 


[The views espiesaed are the peracoal 
vie«» of the author. The anthor 
wiabe s to thank the Inatitnte of Deve¬ 
lopment Stuffier, Sussex, for piovlffing 
research facilities, and ia grateful to 
V S Vyaa, N S Jodha and Michael 
Lipton for their valiuUo comments and 
•uggeatioos.] 

1 It has become almost a ritual In 
the Indian press to depict every 
aln^e decision of the Government 
to increase procuiemcnt/iupport 
prices as an uncalled for detiuon. 
In yean of short crop it is argued 
that higher procurement imees 
would further accentuate the i>rice 
situation and la yeara of bumper 
crop the increase in procuremenl 
prices is objected to on the 
grounds that It would benefit only 
thoee with marketable surplus. 
This happens in both the press 
controlled by big industrial housea 
and the dominated by' left- 

wing Intellactimli, thon^ pre¬ 
sumably for different reaaoni. 


2 

3 


4 


Ashok Mitra, Termi of Trade 
end Class Relations’', Frank Cass, 
London, 1977. 


Mitra mainlv compares the price 
indicei of the thrm groups, ote, 
'Agricultural Cknmnodlties’, Tood- 
grains' and 'manufactures’ In 1974 
Mead on 196142 => 100 seilea. 

He ebaervea "with 1961-62 100 

In aadi ease. In 1973-74 the nffi- 
dal price index of food artides 
was 3634 of foodgraini. 400.7, 
and of Industrial raw materials 
3274; tor manufactnrea as a | 
the price index wai 2545 
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5 


6 


7 

8 


9 


10 

11 


12 

18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


wcttMed tenni of trade between 
agrratnre and indnitry have over 
tM period thus moved by dote 
to oO per cent In favour of the 
former, Asbok Mltra, op cit, p 
106. 

nom the 18th ronnd of NSS data, 
a table was produced In die report 
of Agrlcultnral Mces Commisdon 
for Khartf Cereals for the 106689 
season. This taUe gives the mar¬ 
ket dependence of producers and 
of agtieoltoral lahotir bousehdda 
separately for those poatesdng 
land and those without land In the 
states of Andhra Piadeah, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Rataathan. 

Mitra In fact goea beyond this, be 
sees a political coalition In India 
between rural oligarchy and in- 
duatriel bourgeoisie which allows 
the terms of trade to drift in 
favour of agriculture. 

Cbanni Singh, ‘Tbaft Statement 
of Econoealc Policy for lanata 
Party — IT, Maputraam, Vol XVI, 
No 15. 1077. 

S S Jrdil, **Poodgrcin Prices Policy 
in India*', Department of Econo- 
mica and Soddogy, Punfab A^i- 
onltnral Univetaity, Ludhiana, 1974. 
V M Dandekar, "Agricultural 
Price Policy: A Critique of Dant- 
vrala*'. Economic and Political 
Weakly, Vol UI, No 1. March 16. 
1068. 

Ashok Mltra, op cit, p 106. 

See "A Note on the Index Number 
of Wholesele Prices in India", 
Office of the Economic Advi.ser. 
Ministry of Industrial Develt^i- 
ment, Government of India, 1967. 


The term ‘Jsfue price’ denotes the 
ex-go(Iown or for desrination 
for ffrafn Lsstied from the 

Central government stocks. 

This wass in fact, one of the main 
points raised by Baj Kriihnn against 
tho r.onal arrangements in his hrih 
liant note of dissent to the Acri- 
cultural Wees CSommUslon’s 1965- 
66 rep^ on kharif cereals. 
Movement control restrictions have 
been an integral part of the gov- 
emment’s price policy for a long 
time, however, the single state 
7 ones came into being in the v'ake 
of food shortages, 

tn the case of rice, the movement 
was controlled within the rice 
zones (each zone comprising of n 
number of states) even hefom 
1965-66, the year In which single 
state zones became effective. 


Wrm harvest price of a commodity 
is defined as the average whole- 
lale price at whl(^ the commodity 
Is disposed of by the producer to 
the trader at the village site dur¬ 
ing the specified marketing period 
af^ the commencement oc har¬ 
vest (See Apoendbe. Tarm (Har¬ 
vest) Prices of Principal Crops tn 
India 1965-00 to 1970-71", Direc¬ 
torate of Economics and Statistic^ 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irri- 
ffitioD, New Etalhl, 1075.) 

It needs to be rememhered that 
by taking production of each state 
as the weight rather than the 


quantity marketed, no real adjust¬ 
ment in the welj^ted price takes 
place for the di^Mroportkniate in¬ 
crease in the pncee la deficit 
areas* it only removes the impact 
of taking ^sue prices and to smne 
extent uneven distribution centres. 

19 In fact tho position of tome com¬ 
modities like groundnut and gurix 
not different from wheat and rice 
even in regard to movement con¬ 
trols. The movement of gur has 
been banned time and again from 
UP during the peak cane cruahtng 
period to depresa the prices of gur 
fn UP matkets. 

20 The 19 commodities for which 
fann harvest prices are available 
are rice, jowar. bajra, maize, ragi. 
wheat, barley, grauv grou^nut, 
castor scfd, sesasmun. rape and 
mustard, linseed, cotton. Jute, 
fuesta, sugarcane, potato and to- 

21 Weighted average of the indice* 
of rice, wheat, Jowar, bafra, hariey, 
maize, ragi. gram and otiier pulses, 
potatoes, onions, oranges, bananas, 
cashew nuts. tea. coffee, condi¬ 
ments and spices, betel nuts, raw 
tobacco, raw cotton, raw mte, raw 
hemp,- groundnuts, linseed, castor 
seed, gingellv seed, rape seed, cot¬ 
ton seed, copra, tanning materials, 
sugarcane, rubber, logs, limber 
and bamboo. 

22 The weighted all-lDdia agricultural 
commodities farm harvest price 
has been derived by using the 
gross value of output of each com¬ 
modity in 1060^1 —. } 6 (^- 6 $ as 
the u'eight. From the state lovel 
fanii harvest prices for each com- 
commoditv All-India farm harvest 
price wa.s calculated using produc¬ 
tion proportion as weight. 

2T See **A note on the Index Num¬ 
ber of Wholesale Prices in India”, 
op cit. 

24 Two brands of Bata Company 
nhoes consklrrcd in 1961-62 acrii-^ 
xs-ere Cent Oxford Sewak. full 
leather, and Cent Oxford Xong 
Lrife’ w'th nihbrr sole out of some 
hundretl brands of shoes manii- 
fartureil by thl«! comrwny. 

2.*? In the cose of Flex .Shoe Company 
(he two brnntls of shoes consi¬ 
dered M'cre Cents superior C^ford 
or Derby No 4216 and medium 
shoes. Oxford F-117, The slippers 
considered were metHum slippers 
Nn K52a 

26 This Is not only necessarx* for fullv 
appreciating the relative price 
position in the late sixties, but it 
is fllao necessary in the light of the 
ohservation of Professor Dandekar 
that terms of trade have never 
been attractive enough for resour¬ 
ces to follow into agriculture. 
T^mlekar. op cit. 

27 See Avodhya Singh, •'Sectional 
Price Movements in India", Bana- 
ras Hindu University, 1065. 

28 As the vensiHve series was siis- 

neodod from April 1. 1948 and 

hum the ww' general purpose 
series 'agriaiftiira! commodities* 
Indices were not cocutnicted for 
the analysis of tUi period, thox 


the food articles index is taken 1 
represent the price of the fan 
sector. 

20 The agricultural prodnetidA hA 
based on 1936-37 to 1968-89 » It 
in 1949-50 and 1960-51 stood a 
99 and 94 respectively. Set Eosten 
Economist^ Deccml w 28, 1Q(U 
p 1092. 

•30 It has been shown in the previOQ 
section that it appears that th 
official index over-estimates riu 
price increase of agricultural coos 
modities hy about 15 per cent. 

31 Ashok Mitra compares indices ci 
farm production and of induatrla! 
output for the period 1965-06 tc 
1970-71, though during the perkic 
1060-61 to 1974-TO die yem 
1070-71 was one of the best aik 
1965-06 one of the worst. Ashot 
Mitra. 0 p cit (p 108). 

32 lladhakamo] Mukerjee (ed), "Fleldi 
and Farmers In Oudh", I^ngmaas 
Orrm aad Companv, 10Q9i 

.VI N Both ami B V Joshi. Tlelttivi 
Movements of Agriculrtml Wagi 
Bates and Cereal Prices; Sonw 
Indian Evidence", Artha dfmOna 
June 1006. 

34 Radhakamal Mukerfee, op dta 

35 Real wage is the money wagi 
deflated hy agricultural coosuma 
price Index. 

•16 in the 1950-51 enquiry, peyneoti 
in kind were converted isto tbeh 
«ash equivalent at rural latai 
prices, whilst in the second enquin 
(1956-57), this conversion was 
done at rural wholesale prices. 

37 N Krishnaji, "Wages « Agrica) 
tural Labtmr”. Economic end Bojf 
treel WceJdv, Review' of Agrteul* 
tnrp, September 1071. Kt&hntf 
has argued that retail prtc^ an 
about JO-20 per cent higher tbaa 
xN-hoIesale prices, and n^ng that 
according to the second a^etd* 
ture labour enquiry about M po 
cent of wage payments were in 
kiml. Krvhnaii estimates that *51 
ne in 6 ate 19W wage rates by IC 
per cent they would then be com¬ 
parable with 1951 Bgures". 

38 Ihranab Bardhan. "Green Revolu¬ 
tion and Agricultural labourers’* 
Kconomic and roJiticti WerHp, 
Vol 5. Nos 29-31, Special Numb^, 
July 1970. 

39 A V Jose, Trends in Real Wage 
Rates of Agricultural Labourers" 
F.conondc and PoUticel Weeidp^ 
Review of Agriculture, Mai c h 
1974. 

40 Deepak Lai. ‘The Structure of 
Kamings in India", Technical 
Working Paper No 8 , Profect Ap¬ 
praisal Division, Planning Com¬ 
mission. Government of In^a, 
Tilly 1974. 

41 See for example Dbarm Naitan, 
"Distrdmtion w Marketed Surplus 
of Agrirnltiiral Produce by Size 
l.rvel of Holdings In India, 1950- 
.5". Institute of Economic Oowth, 
1962. Tn fact almost all studio 
at micro level also reveal that some 
small farmers do have aome mar^ 
ketabie surplus. See for 

S S Johl, op cit. 

42 Fbr a further elaboration of title 
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point «e Michael Lfpton, “Why 
Poor People Stay IVJor", Tcinple 
Smith* London* 1977. 

f) DaDdekar, op dt. 

4 In the «we of government «r- 
vants not onlv were their salaries 
hightf. but when further evalua¬ 
ted, giving alhnvance for holrrlays* 
8C!w and PU etc, th«‘ ratio oi 
wagck: time U'orks out still better 
and thus tbev can l>e taken to do 
hettrr than other workers. 

5 It has l>cen estimated that in 19H1* 
male agricultural workers per crop 
acre were Jill ^ccntml pfovint-e) 
to ,<196 (Bengal). See Blyn, George, 
'‘Agricultural Trends in India 
1890 to 1947, Output. .Availability 
and Productivity'*, Pennbylvania 

Press, loea 

6 The British were not only allowe*! 
to draw a very high salary but 
were aim alloised extra allowances 
like a hardship allowance. 

7 For exainpU', in the ca.se of India, 
the percentage share of Indians 
and Burmese in Indian civil ser¬ 
vices in the salary range Rs 2(M) to 
Rs 50t> per month increased from 
M in I8K7 to 42 in 1911 A K 
Bagchi. “Private Investuienr in 
India 190(Vl»f«)‘', p 168. Cam¬ 
bridge Vnivcrsitv Press, 1972. 

8 Koinesh Ihitt, “The Economic Hk- 
h>ry of India under Earlv British 
Hule 1757-1817'*, Publication Divi- 
lion. C*overnment of India, 1966, 

9 Sir Malcolm ITarlirig, “The Ihiniab 
Pwant in ProMTH'rity ami Debt'*, 
Oxford University Press, iVlb 
edition, 1947, 

6 Rofiicsh Diitt, alstJ *Tbe 

Economic llUtorv of India: in the 
Victorian Age 1817-1900*', Publi- 
c-ation l>ivision. Government of 
India, 196.1. 

1 Hal Krishna, “Inter-Sectoral 
Equity anil Agricultural Taxation 
In Inrlia”. EctMutmk’ and Pofiticai 
WteklUt Special Nuni1>er. August 
1972. 

2 The per capita income of those 
engaged in agriculture was onlv 
Rs 191 per aiinnin against 737 
of those engaged in the nun-agri¬ 
culture sector. 

3 The price index serie.s that forms 
the liakis for looking at the price 
situation waw with a ]>a5e of 1939 

100 i e, when the prices of 
farm products were lou>er by «'ven 
60 per cent in some erases in cum* 
parisQQ with prices prevailing in 
the decade ending 1929. (See text. 
Part II,) 

t Average import of cereals during 
1953 to 19^ inclusive. 

5 'The comparative stagnation of the 
agricultural outmit during the first 
tifiree veers of the Third Han could 
have improved the terms of trade 
in favour of agriculture. This had 
not Imppened until June 1964 for 
the simple reason that the State 
had be^ trying hard to keep a 
chtdk on ai^cultural prices c^- 
cially the foodgrain prices throu^ 
Imports and internal procurement.*' 
**PHce Policy and Economic 
Grawth*** ^ if, NGAER* Oodttiona] 
P^)cr No 14, 1905. 


56 V Sukhatme, Oiicago Unlvenlty, 
work in progress quoted fay M 
lipton. “Why Poor People Stay 
Poor**, p 306. 

57 For the first time in 1>cctnaber 
1954 the Government of India 
announced that in view of the 
fall m the prices of some food- 
grains to unduly low levels in 
some ianlated areas, they would 
he prepared to purchase from 
cultivators, as a measuTt of lalief, 
jowar, baira and maize at fixed 
prices. The scheme was extended 
to w4teat in Jrme 2955, and to 
August 1955 to coarse rice. The 
support prices were also an¬ 
nounced in 1962, 1963, etc, for 
wheat, fouar and rioe. 

5H Dandekar, op cU. 

59 For the question of bias arising 
Out of the explanations — includ¬ 
ing that faranen are not price 
responsive — given by the colo¬ 
nial powers for slower growth in 
the agricultural sector in colonies, 
v-e Gunnar Myrdal. “Challenge of 
World Povertv . Allen Lane, Pen¬ 
guin Press, 1970. For evidence of 
positive and norhia! response of 
producers to prices see D S Tyagi. 
**Karmers' IResprmse to Agricul¬ 
tural Price.s in India — A Study 


in Deciaion^fakliiil''. Heritage 
Pubifsbers* Delhi* 1974. 

60 Farm Management Survey l ep orts 
for the states of UP, Piiniab, etc. 
revealed that a large muahor (rf 
small farmers were not able to 
cover their oosta. 

61 A relative shift In the Prices In 
favour of industry not allows 
resources to flow into towns* but 
it circulates also in cities b^use 
it is in the city that the uxban 
worker would spend most of die 
money he needs no longer to buy 
food. See M Lipton* op dt 

62 The first chairman of the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Commission, M L 
Dantwala. whilst commentiag on 
Dandekar’s observatioDs. made his 
position clear in the folk^ng 
terms : “Incidentally, I admit 1 
do not bdieve in a deliberate 

obey to offer hitter prices 
igher for example, dian what 
conditions of international trade 
would justify ... sui»ly of in¬ 
puts.” ^Agricultural Price PoHc/*, 
Kronontir and Pofitical Weefdy, 
March 16. I9<^. The position of 
the .•tecoiui chainnan (Aabok Mitra) 
is clear from his book. *TeQnns ot 
Trade and Claits Relations”, op cit. 


Gram LoariNHrdiai 


GREAVES LOMBARDINI has attrl- 
huteil its initial teething troublM to 
the quality and supply of bought-out 
components for Its high-speed, light¬ 
weight diesel eo^nes. Because of in¬ 
adequate supply of components, im¬ 
port*; had to be continued and pro¬ 
duction restricted to the extent of 
availability of components, indigenous 
and imported. However, according 
to the company, these difficulties have 
now been resolved and production has 
steadily increased during the last year. 
In 1978-79 rjuly-junel. nearly lO.OOD 
engines were produced compared to 
<1.200 during September 10T7 to June 
1978. The rising trend is being main¬ 
tained and production during 1979>S0 
Is expected to be between 15,000 and 
18,000, depending on the constraints 
of power on maDufacturen supplying 
ke\* components. Greaves Lombardini* 
profitoted by Greaves Cottoa and Co, 
was .•ret up at Aurangabad in Maha¬ 
rashtra to manufacture diesel engines 
in collaboration with Lombardini 
Motor!, Italy, who have manufactur¬ 
ing facilities in varioug countries 
throughout the worid and enjoy a 
leading position in the production of 
tliesel engines. Implementation of the 
Greaves Lombardini project was with¬ 
in the planned schedule without any 
overrun in prefect costs and produc¬ 
tion commenced in Septemb^ 1977. 
The cost of imported components, 


with duty, etc, being very high the 
project had envisaged rapid Indigenisa- 
lion in order to achieve viability with¬ 
in a year or so. To this end the 
company had entered into arrange¬ 
ments with reputable and establisbed 
Indigenous suppliers of diesel engine 
components, and had accepted their 
estimates of development time requir¬ 
ed as reliable. Neither the company 
nor the suppliers had anticipated the 
constraints of power and labour 
troubles which eventually sifected 
supjdies of key components and con¬ 
sequently increased the time span for 
developing component* for this type 
of new technology engines. The com¬ 
pany has taken a number of steps to 
overcome the problems concerning 
quality and supply of bought-out com¬ 
ponents. Two senior engineera from 
the Italian collaborators were station¬ 
ed at Aurangabad who have identified 
the problems. Further, the support of 
Greaves Cotton'* manufacturing ex¬ 
pertise from successful companies 
from within the group has been made 
available to Greaves LombardinL And 
to overcome persistent power cut fn 
Maharashtra, standby diesel generating 
sett have been installed. With these 
measures and good demand for Its 
products, the company is confident of 
Im^ving its patimance during thq 
coRcnt year. 



Insuirttiice: Ne^~lor a New Approach 

AKAgHwai 

Tht ami form of crop huurance is far from a perfect scheme for providing coverage to farmers 
against various risks agricuUure is exposed to. But looktng to the cost of administering schemes based on 
individual approach, and the time taken by even dev^oped countries in evolving a suitable pattern 0/ crop 
insurance for their fanners, the introduction of area form of crop insurance appears to be the only sotu- 
tion at tha mortmxL ^ 


HE question of itarting a crop istu- 
ace scheme has been under active 
msidenitioii of the Govenuxwnt of 
idia since 1965( when a Crop Iniu- 
ace Bin and a model scheme were 
rmulatod. After receiving the views 
state governments, it was decided 
> get the economic, administrative 
id actuarial implications of tiie 
beme examined by an expert com* 
ittee. This committee held the view 
at crop Insurance would not be fea- 
ble in the near future as it would 
quire the diversion of scarce finan* 
al 'resources from more premiaing 
eanirsa which raise agricultural pro- 
ictivity and at the sacne time reduce 
eld variability. But here we must 
grreciate that a certain range of 
•ctuation in crop output will remain 
en after the best farming techniques 
e adopted. Chop insuranoe will com' 
inwte whenever loss is more tM° 
hat a farmer can reaaanably be ex- 
icted to bear. Crop insurance is 
itainiy not going to eliminate causes 
yield variability and whenever in 
ly area losses from a particular 
2 ard like drought or flood are fre- 
lent the proper remedy Uea in mea- 
ree other than ert^ insurance* 

The General Insurance Corporation 
India implemented crop insurance 
hemes for a few selected crops in 
me areas on a pilot basis during 
f73-76. Iheae schemes were found 
onomically non-viable and also unsuit- 
■le for hnplemenUtlon on a larger 
tie. They were, therefore, gradually 
^•oootinued and the Insurance 

uporation entruited the task of 
emulating a viable crop insuranoe 
**«»e to V M Dandekar. In Bis 
port Dandekar has mentioned 
okiog to the conditions prevailing in 
tr country a crop inauraiice 

on 'area approadi' will be most 
itaUe. 

-^bder 'Area Approach* the crop olI^ 

»t of a homogeneous area is worked 
It OB the basis of crop cutting ex- 
ohaoenti eonduoted in that arc* and 
^■nmtty la aMcwed accordiiigly., TBe 
id iseolta of indivldnal farmaiB do 
oMbt Into the ptotnra i / "t^ tha 
is tiom avenge yield 
m ai^ laopoitaat Mo as* 


suoqition of this approach is that in 
an agroclimatically hoooogBxseous area, 
in any particular year, a sizeable majo¬ 
rity farmers wilt have the same yitid 
expeiieace, i e, either they wUi have 
more than average yield or less than 
normal output and tisu in those cases 
where the experience in crop yield has 
been different from the majority ex¬ 
perience the variation therefrom will 
not be very large. Since all fataoers of 
an area cannot be presumed to have 
identical expenence about crop yitid, 
an area should be regarded homogeneous 
for the purpose of this scheme if tha 
experience of the majority of the far¬ 
mers goes with the average experience 
of the area. However, occurrence of a 
few such instances cannot be ruled out 
wheen though the crop ou^ut of a 
mejority uf formers ia below average 
some harvested more than the average 
yield and vice oena. Therefore, every 
>-ear there will be some cases where 
even deserving fanners will sot get 
ludemnity while some non-deserving 
may get But if the agro-<diinatjcaUy 
homogeneous areas are stiected with 
the supiKTit of adequate ert^ cutting 
data such cases will be very few. How¬ 
ever, this drawback of the area form 
uf crop insurance is outweiititod by its 
other advantages, such ag extremely 
low administrative cost, elimination of 
practically all disputes arising out of 
moral hazards, etc. Until such homo¬ 
geneous areas are carved out on the 
basis of adequate cre^ cutting experi- 
ments, a compact administrative unit 
like a developmrat biodc or a taluk 
may be treated as an agro-climatiotily 
honmgeneous area to begin with. 

In his report Dandekar has tried to 
highlight the simile character of the 
nrea appxoedi which can be made 
op^Uve practically without any fleid 
staff. He has rightly pointed out tiiat 
earlier though the model scheme was 
prepared on area approach basis, it 
had masy unntooisary ingredients 
which dei^ved it of ahnost sB the 
attractive features of area ap|m)e<h. To 
quote from Dandebur'e Bi^port on this 
issue:' 

The model scheme, even though u is 

based oo the area appeoi^ is 

dottered witii aumarous sudi atlpo- 


lations, reservations and qualifiiAtions 
not because they are oeceasaty or 
relevant but because of la ck of ap- 
pr^iataon of the essential cbaracCerl* 
sties of area approach ... The 
stipulations in the model **^lv*m* 
that those who insured should be 
farmers having plots in the specified 
areas, that they should have gro w n 
the specific crop over a certain area 
which the crop insurance agency 
must verify and that the insurable 
value per hectare of their crop area 
should be fixed and determined as 
such bv the nonnal yield of the crop 
over the sjiecified area valued at 
average market price during the 
preceding three years ate all .a Dang- 
over of the individual approach. 
Under the area form <n cre^ tngn- 
ranee it U absolutely unnecessary to 
verify the area of land possessed, crop 
M>wn and the quantity harvested by a 
faimer, because pone of these factors 
enters into consideration while deter¬ 
mining the indemnity or the premium 
rate. The indemnity will be payable 
on the basis of the nssulti of the crop 
cutting experiments in the area. If a 
perwm has paid premium for the insu¬ 
rance of a certain amount, be becomes 
entitled to indemnity if crop cutting 
experiments show that the production 
in the area is below the prescribed 
level, no matter how good the crop he 
himself has had. 

Jo other countries, crop insttraaoe 
schemes are based on the hsdivldua] 
approach; it is only in Sweden that 
the area form of crop insurance is in 
vogue. Strictly ^leaking the Swedisb 
system is not Insurance as no premium 
u charged from the fanners. It ig a 
form of guaranteed compensatioo to 
all the fanners of an area where pro¬ 
duction for the entire area falls below 
a certain level. The country has been 
divided into 400 yield survey districts, 
eacli district is aimflar in agro-dimatic 
cxiuditions. About 30 fanners in eadi 
district are selected and crops on tiirir 
farms ace surveyed in order to deter¬ 
mine the average yield of the area. 
The expenses for collection of data 
as well as for the adminbtration of tiie 
scheme are borne entirely by the gov¬ 
ernment. Indemnity it judd ant of a 
fund craated by government contii- 
hutloB and a part of ihe pe oce ede from 
the farmes* sties of veg eta bles and 
animal products. 
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BMMr at Afrioultare ' S< pt * »ib tr 1970 

Tbe Mcbeat advooud. in Danddnt'c 
report bu got til tbo Mientlal featiMi 
of crop innirance. Tlw premiiun ntei 
for dlfeient aieu arc deteraiined on 
the ijaiij of yield variability during the 
paat 10 years. The indoruiity Ij paid 
according to a fonnnla where in a 
certain ixirtion of the average yield ie 
non.if>demnifiable. This limit varies 
from area to area and is worked out 
on the basis of the coeHictent of 
variatioii. Fhr indemnifying a larger 
portion of Ion, a higher rate of pre¬ 
mium haa to be charged. Take, for 
example, an area where average yield 
la 10 (piintala (Mr hectare. The lOtb 
quintal haa the leaat chance of betng 
produced and, therefore, ia uiuat ex- 
penaive to iiuure. The 0th quintal haa 
a little more chance of lieing produced 
and hence ia a little less expeniive to 
inaure. Following this reaioniiig, 7 
quintola can be inaured for a premium 
leaa than 70 per cent of the premium 
for 10 quiutaii. Since, the top part ui 
the coverage is alwaya more hazardoua 
to inaure the acheme muit consider 
bow high a coverage can be oSered 
under a progmiime of aound Inaurance. 
Moreover, a fanner can rcaaotubly be 
expected to Iteer a certain portion of 
the krax. if un attempt ia made to 
oompemetc a farmer fully ao thait he, 
in oU oircmnstances, ia oaaured of hia 
annuoi average yield it will lead to 
mora frequent payinenca of Indcitmlly 
duui la really neceaaory and conse¬ 
quently call fur a higher premium rate 
than what a fanner can afford and ia 
willing to pay. A prelUninaiy exerciae 
of preparing the piemium a^ indem¬ 
nity ttblei for a few atatea haa indicated 
that in some areas where there is a 
reasonable coniistency in crop yields, 
the non-lndemnifiable limit is only 10 
per cent wdtile in areas of high crop 
variability tbit limit goes even up to 
90 per cent of the average yield. It 
cen be argued that if a farmer is made 
to bear the initial 25 per cent loss, 
then in treat where the non-indetnni- 
fieble limit is only 10 per cent, the 
premium rates cen be greatly reduced 
by Increasrag this limit. However, we 
have also to see that a fanner nuist 
receive indemnity at least two or three 
times in a peri^ of 10 years; other¬ 
wise he will Just not be interested in 
tbe crop insurance schecne, howsoever 
low tbe premium rate may be. On the 
other hand in hi|^ risk areas if an 
attempt ia nwde to reduce die non- 
indemniSable limit from 50 per cent to 
35 per cent, the premium rates will 
go up very Ugh. One sotnUon can 
be to undar-charge high variability 
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ovar-cfaaiging. the low. .tiak oiffna. But 
this can be of <aly limited value be- 
oauae the premhun rate or the nan- 
indemnifiable limit for any particulBr 
area cannot be made unattractive be¬ 
yond a point. A practical approach 
will suggest taking up of such areas 
m the first instance where the scheme 
of crop insurance will easily sell keep¬ 
ing in view the noo-indatnnifialde 
limit and the premium rate. It goes 
without saying that tbe fermera of 
high risk areas will be nxire Interested 
ill crop insurance. But in such aieas 
since the nou-indemnifisble limit will 
also lie quite high they may xiot find 
It very attractive and crop Inaurance 
agency may prefer to leave aoch areas 
in the first selection. But, it is neces¬ 
sary to take some high crop risk atcoi 
also, to as to gain experience for fur¬ 
ther refinement of the scheme for such 
areas. One way out can be to take 
togetiier ail important crops of a parti¬ 
cular season, ie, either of Rabi or ot 
Kharif, initead of a single crop like 
wheat or gram. Since variation in the 
over all productivity of all major crops, 
taken together will be ainaller than 
tlie yield variability of an individual 
crop, it may be possible to provide 
crop insurance at a reasonable pre¬ 
mium rate in high risk areas also. Here 
the inadequacy of crop cutting date 
sliould nut be allowed to come in the 
way ot the scheme and even if for 
certain major erupt data for all tbs 
lU years ii not available, tbe scheme 
should bo worked out oo tbe basis of 
available data only. 

The area form of crop insurance 
schente can only provide coverage 
against general calamities; damage due 
to local culamitiea cannot be covered 
under such scheme. One can argue 
that since the damage cauacd by local 
calamities will also be reflected in tbe 
crop cutting experiments and tbei^ry 
in the average yield of the entire oiee, 
the area form of crop insurance can 
take care of local calamities as well. 
Out this argument is not ii> conformity 
with tbe laisic asiumi>tio^ of the area 
approach that in tbe entire ogro-cU- 
motically homogeneoui area, the yldd 
experience of .a largo majmity of far¬ 
mers in any particular season wUl move 
in the same dlrectrcBi end even in 
those few esses whid had different 
experience the deviation from the mejo- 
rity experience will not be vety large. 
As e practical caae let us assume that 
the crop in an area in a particulai ten- 
aun is good and tbe production ia 20 
per cent nmre than the imcnial yield; 
but one belt covcriitg about 30 per 
- t t ,c. - i rr. - I t. (I 


itosm where the ciapa bam praotkaSy,,, 
bean razed to the ground. In anefa a 
case aaiiiming that viBagea for crop 
Getting experiments are dlftrlboted in 
the same ratio all over tbe aiee three 
our of ten crop cuttiag expe r lneats 
will show preedesUy aero yield while 
seven experiments will Jkow 20 per 
cent mere than the noimal yidd. It 
will nut be fair to pay a vety aominal 
indemnity to the hail affected feimen 
and similar rate of indemnity to ma¬ 
jority of fontien who harvested more 
than tbe average crop. A small num- 
tier of such casea where the deserving 
do not gel and the non-deserving get 
indemnity will ehvays occur In the 
area anrroach scheme; but if 70 pet 
cent of policy holders get indemnity 
without deserving it, no crop iniotaace 
schesne can ever becesne viable. Actual¬ 
ly aucb extreme casea are always di<9* 
ped while computing tbe average. The 
inclusion of extreme cates incteosea 
the range considerably and gives un¬ 
realistic results. In fact for the pur¬ 
pose of this tdtetne no crop cutting 
exiH-rinient should be undertaken hr a 
village which has been affected by eny 
local calamity. The Model Scheme 
prepared eariier had also envisaged 
such contingency and had provided for 
assessment of area affected by local 
calamities separately, and to compen- 
late only the affected group qf fmnma. 
But thia attempt to provide coverega 
against local calamities bron^it back all 
tbe botheratlotu of individual approach 
since separate assesament of individual 
farmers affected by the local colomitiat 
Irecome necessary. Once we proceed 
on area approach with all its sbert- 
comings it will be stupid to laci l fl ce 
ib most attractive feature, 1 e^ non- 
requirement of individual oiaesaaaat 
For tbe areas frequently visited by 
local otlamities like hall anodier scBe- 
nte based on individual opproaidi sbotdd 
be worked out. 

The scheme now prepared is an hn- 
provement upon die Modd Scheme 
which was also based oo die prlnciplat 
of area ai^roarh. First, ss abeady 
mentioned ibove, the pieaent trffieaae 
haa been made mora simple by dropp¬ 
ing many unnecemory hang-overs of 
the individual appnadi. Ssoondly, tbe 
ehortfall in the average yield over and 
above the non-tndemnitole dmttftll 
is fully met The Model Sobame had 
ptovision to indemnify only two-thfads 
of tUs dUferenoe. It sneaid that dia 
lower the yMd in a pardeiilar year, 
lower the net omonat in the f**" 
luer’a hand. Let us amumn . that 
in an area the non-indaamiffaUe Undt 
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be percentage of produaioo in a 
tarticular year to ^e average produce 
ion' !■ indicated by *x* and that of 
odemnity payable to the amount in¬ 
ured by *y’ then under the new ache- 
ne and the Model Scheme, the rela- 
lonship between these two variables 
rauid respectively be a> follows: 

New Scheme : y * 75 — * 

Model Scheme: y » 2/3 (75 — r) 
r is, however, obvious that the per- 
entage of Indemnity payable will al« 
k'ays work out lower in the second 
qoation; but this drawback can be 
emedied by charging a lower rate of 
iremiuiD« The moot point is the total 
noome in a fanaeT^i hand, i e, sum 
otal of the crop output and the inde- 
rinity payable under each acbeme in 
wo different years. In a yoar when 
he indemnity is payable, the percen- 
oge of a fanner*s income to hit average 
rKome becomes (x+y). Under the 
,ew scheme (x+y) ia always equivalent 
o 75, i e, a constant It mtans that 
whatever may be the crop >'ield, a 
armer*s assured income is 75 per cent 
f the average output. In Model 
cbeme (x+y) is not constant hut ii 
qt>*l to (50+h* x)i which gets reduced 
iradually as V becomes less and less. 
1 follows ^bMt whenever a fanner is 
nore severely hit due to the vagaries 
»F nature, hh net income, even after 
aking into account the imleinmty paid 
ly the insurance agency, is less than 
he income he had In a comparatively 
avounble year. 

Another attractive feature of the 
rea form of crop insurance is that the 
ost of administering such scheme is 
ery low. Since under this pattern 
ndividutl assessment of crop output is 
ot required, there will be practically 
n expenditure on field staff. Neverthe- 
isi there has to be someone to collect 
remium from farmers, to give dsem 
^celpts, to maintain proper account 
nd to iMy indemnity to the policy- 
ic^ders whenever it falls due. The cost 
f maintaining such staff can also be 
Uminated if the crop insurance scheme 
implemented tbrou^ the lending 
Qstitutiong. This will obviate the 
mceiaity of ‘maintaining separate ac- 
ounta by the insurance agency. An 
rrangement can be woiked out with 
redit institutions whereby the amount 
f premium is deducted at the time of 
isbursement of loan and the amount 
f indemnity, whenever payable, ia 
djusred towards repayment. It may 
ppeat that the scheme will bene^ 
nly borrowers* But as a result, it will 
Tengthen the agricultural crediit 
Mtort. Once more stability is 


brought in to the rural credit structure 
with the help of crop insurance the 
benefits will percolate to all sections 
ot the rural community, at the institu¬ 
tions will be able to widen their lend¬ 
ing programme. Tbe present measures 
for reducing the burden of repayment 
iu the event of crop fatinre are no 
substitute for crop insurance. Though 
the ironvenioj) jbort-tmm loans into 
medium^tenn loans relieves the fanner 
of immediate repayment obligations, 
but In tuhteqiient yeare when he 
required to repay instalments of the 
medium term loan along with the an- 
Dual crop loan be finds it very difficult. 
Therefore, it is rightly siid that the 
conversion Is the begianiAg of trouble. 
If during the >-ear of croti failure the 
farmer would have been indemnified 
so as to repay his short-term loan the 
need for conversion wtxild not have 
arlMD. The lending institutions are 
expected to be favourably inclined to 
crop loan insurance since it will greatly 
help them in the recovery of dues 
during the bad crop yeara. 

Tbe unit of insurance in this scheme 
wiU be a homogeneous area and not 
an individual fanner. For tbe horizon¬ 
tal spread of risks It would be essen¬ 
tial to cover a large number of areas 
in the first >‘ear itself. Within the 
worked out Vandal ceiling of total 
coverage for the year, it would be 
desirable to sprinklo amount over 
as many areas aa possible though credit 
institutions of each area may get only 
a amall share. Under this scheme, the 
lOffUFioce agency should (aloe ntpoo* 
sihllity up to the level of credit insti¬ 
tutions only. If an institution pays 
premium for a particular amount, it 
iMcomet entitled for indemoity, if crop 
production in that area comes within 
indemnifiable limit. From whom the 
c-iedit institution cotiebts premium, 
whether >t has placed any ceiling on 
incurable amount, whether it has pro¬ 
perly passed over indemnity to the 
concermxl persons sboald not concern 
the insTirance agency at all. The 
agenc>' should only give a policy in 
the name of the credit institution, 
should collect premium from tbe in¬ 
stitution and should pay indemnity to 
the instihition on the insured amount 
whenever it falls due. Tbe reaponsi- 
billty for collecting premium and for 
passing over indemnity to the farmers 
should be exdiitively entrusted to the 
credit inatitutioiu. the insiiraxice 

agency not entangle iMf with the 
activities from which it can afford to 
keep away without advexeely affecting 
the implementation of ert^ insurance 
sebeme. 


The area form of crop Insurance Is 
far from a perfect scheme for provid¬ 
ing coverage to farmers against various 
risks agriculture is exposed to. But 
looking to the cost of administering 
the schemes based mi individual ap¬ 
proach, and the time taken by even 
developed countries in evolving a 
Knitable pattern of crop insurance for 
their farmers, the introduction of area 
form of crop insurance appears to be 
the only solution at the moment. Onoc 
the scheme takes off in a few selected 
areas, it can be refined, in the )j^ of 
the experience gamed, sn as to give 
the scheme a more acceptable look 
and for extending it to other areas. In 
the beginning farmers availing facili¬ 
ties of crop loans will get ittsiirance 
coverage and others who for one rea¬ 
son or other could not get institutio¬ 
nal finance for agriciilture will not get 
any immediate advantage out of this 
scheme. One may say that initially 
only comparatively better placed far¬ 
mers will he getting protection against 
seasonal fluctuations an^ not others. 
But, the best is always the enemy of 
the good. The obje^ve should be 
to start a crop Jnsniance scheme in a 
form ubich may be most acceptable to 
farmer* as well ti to the implementing 
agencies. Later on the scheme can 
be improved upon io aa to cover with¬ 
in its umbrella all categories of agn- 
cultnrfsts; but if we ta& of starting 
only gucb a scheme as plfih all the 
requirements of all oaiegoiies of farmers 
and is abo acceptable to the insuraDce 
agency, crop insurance will never get 
off the ground* 


HNE CHEMICALS, promoted by I 
Camphor and Allied Pro^icts, is sett- 
ing up a profect in a ‘backward* area 
of J and K for .the manufacture ot 
2,750 tounes of rosin, 1,800 tonnes of 
turpentine, l/)00 tonnes of polymeris¬ 
ed rosin and S,60o tonnes of rosin 
d«*rivattves per anntmt. The profect 
is estiniaud to cost Rs. 2.70 ciores 
and is proiMived to be financed 
b>- share ciipita] (Rs. crorei), tenu 
loans from ffnancial institutions 
(Rs 1.29 cTores) and Central govern- j 
ment cash subsidy (Bs 15 lakhs). The 
plant is e^cpected to start cODunercia] 
production from Decemblr 1979. The 
company is making a public issue of 
7.50 laMi equity shares of Rs 10 cac^ 
and an offer fw sale 5f 600 eleven 
per cent cumulative redeemable pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs 100 each to laire 
a part of the finance for the profect, 

Tbe subfcriptioin Bst wiR open oB 
October 3. ..iltf, 
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BOOMOMIC AND lOUTICAL WBEKLt 


For bumper barvests...bigger profits- 



Sftrlmm Uru onsuru highti yiolds bocauM: 

* • It! nhrofltn conttnt i* highMt (46.4%). 

• Its low biurue content aeturce bettor 
reeuttf. • ttic ideal for foliar cpraKtwnee 
beat for rainfed cropa. • It la available In 
ainrkling, round, large aize prills. 

SHMMMCHBVKALS 


SHRIRAM UREA-THE FARMER'S BEST AID TO PROSPERITY! 
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3 N£llflC'AN& 'MUnCAt ^iaOCLT 
»r BENGAL 

licft Front and the Police 

(By a Sptdal CoRd^oBdcBi) 


(M) leader, nomode Dasgopta, 
Irxnan of the Left Front Committee 
Veit Bensal, was only partly right 
Q he told the pren the odier day 
the Left Front bad functioned well 
ng die iMst two yean or ao. It la 
that die Left FVont CovemnKn*' 
scone Important achievements 
as the relraie of poUtical {oisoners, 
npb at safeguarding the rifd^ts ol 
sharecroppers, organblng prompt 
f during die devastating floods 
, intervening on die ride of the 
cers daring industrial disputes, etc. 
be tame time, quite a few of Ita 
res can also be listed — such as 
iggravition of power crisis, near 
Icdown of transport system, failure 
old die price line at all and cbedk 
rise of sinemploynient, etc. ft may 
rguad that these problems wore to¬ 
ed from the Congress raj and 
Lvated by dio Janata rai at the 
re. GP1(M) may even plead the 
sd power of the state government, 
the ftet remains that these factor; 
all accepted by tbe Ijeft Front 
i ft undertooic to make a bid for 
ST in West Bengal. Ibat implied 
despite all limitations, tbe Front 
>n hoped they would be able to do 
thing at least. Moreover, In the 
of tbe power crisis some part of 
>Tesent aggravation is certainly due 
le government’s faflore to, even to 
' a bid to, win tbe support of a 
segment of workers and employees, 
le sphere of transport also, some 
Tvement could have been made had 
>eft Front government tried to win, 
succeeded in winning, the aedve 
eratfon of die workers and em* 
es. Eat what it more significant 
drawing up a balance-sheet oi 
•^enta and failurea of tbe state 
nment Is die question whether the 
Front government la not alldtog 
from its prosnise to the people 
its own origtool plan of work. 
Commission of Enquiry had been 
p by the Left Front govenament 
Justice Hatatoah Qiakralx^ty in 
ly 1978 to eoqains into marders 
pnlitical motlvee by poblic tervufts 
anti-aodals, aided or abetted by 
: Bervanti, axid atrootUes by police 
lil andwriUea on rittaen s on poltti- 
rocBidf dvfag the period from 


March 20, 1970 to May 31, 1975. 
It is well known that during thli period 
many Naxallte prisoners were killed 
inside iafk or police lodk-ups or on 
open streets. Many massacres such \t 
the CossipoTc-Bar.inagBr massacre, Bara- 
set massacre, etc, had taken place 
(hiring this period. The previous Con¬ 
gress Ministry was Irftterly criticised for 
huriiing up all these murders. Tbo 
setting up of the Chakraborty Com- 
mission of Enquiry was a welcome step 
and it was expected that the guilty 
woold be found out and punished. 

It is understood that 858 caaea bad 
been filed before the Cmnmission, out 
of which 186 cases have so far been 
Investigated. Tn rcspcct of 132 cases, 
prime fade charges have been esta¬ 
blished and these have been referred co 
the state g ov ern m ent for ftir&er action. 
But the state government has been sit¬ 
ting on these cases. It is strange, to 
say the least, that Nirupom Shome, DIG, 
waa the investigating officer on behalf 
of the Commission when there are many 
allegations about his complicity in miir> 
ders and atrocities during the period in 
question. It is now understood that the 
state govenuneot Is actually thinking of 
winding up the Commisiion. Ibc 
findings of the Commission will surely 
Involve hf^ police oiHcialf and jail 
authorities who arc happily lording it 
over even under the Left Front regim®. 
ft is suggested that the state govern¬ 
ment is not inclined to antagonise 
police officers. The funcHcming of the 
Commission is entitrly within the h’ri^- 
dlction of the state govemxneot; it does 
not depend on the Centre for more 
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powers. People, therefore, have the 
right to know the of fbc easel 
ferred tt> the state government by 
Commission for action and what is going 
to be the fate of the Commission itself. 

To take another instance, Bunn Cuba 
Neogi. a notorioua police officer, is 
alleged to have been involved in many 
murders during tbe period in question. 
Archana Cuba, headmistress of a school,- 
was arrested in July 1974 and was mer¬ 
cilessly 1)ratcn up in police lock-up as a 
result of which her Itnver limbs b^me 
permanently paraly'-ed. Barid Kanll 
Sarkar along with Ashok Dutta were 
aTTCsted In November 1970. Both 
were shot on the bank of the Ganga at 
Cof»ipom, near Calcutta. Ashok Dntta 
remains still sintraced. Barid KanH 
garker was sent to hospital and survived. 
Cases were filed In thes^ connections 
against Bunu Guha Kcogl, Inspector, 
DD (now Inspector, Security Control) 
before the Chief MetropoBton Magls- 
trate who committed tbe ca«e to ffie 
SessioDs In January 1979. Bumi Cuba 
Ncogi has preferred an appeal before 
the High Court which b still pendiag. 
Bat it Is strange that he has not even 
been suspended by the state govern¬ 
ment despite public demand for die 
same. 

Raninak.’tmn of tlie Kerala coalftion 
ministry had to quit after die exposure 
of the Rafon murder. Many cases of 
the type of Rajon murder had happened 
In Wert Benval during 1970-75. But 
the state povemment has not taken an> 
initiative In esportng esvn one of them. 
Its Bilcncc and inaction in this respect 
Is inexplicable. 

Tills has naturally emboldened ft** 
police. There are m.^ny complafnis 
against its higlihanded behaviour. 
Sankar Fnna, an e\-Na\alIte, now a 
tratV union worker, was arrested b>’ the 
Entally police in Cahnitta nn August 13. 
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i la aBeged to have been beaten m 
M police loc1(‘up. Robin Mnkborjee, 
relief wotkor, was arreiite<l by Mahevb- 
»{a police Ii> July 1070. He has 
wen ehantt^ in a caw of 1^3 wliea 
w wa^ in jali. Madhuxudan Ohosh was 
.Treated by Hanaidtat police hi Nadia In 
wetmber 1978 and he bai been charge 
d in a case oT 1970. 

llte anti* 80 ('{al elements have aUo 
become active. Hio incidence of crime 
ha-^ increased. A number of politic^] 
wodcon belonfdng to different politlct] 
parties, InultidinK CP1(M), have been 
murdered by anti-sodol clt'monia witl) 
the conntvancc of polioo. Swapan Bal, 
an cx-Kaxaltte, who was actively fly¬ 
ing against anti<socUl elements in 
Chtndemagofo, a former French settle. 
iMDt, wia shot in his house while be 
was taking bh aupper on July 17. Ills 
murder evoked such public Indignutioa 
that about a tbcKtsand people including 
women and children Joined in a protest 
jM-ocasalon. 

lihe Left Front government had Je 
^red that th« police would not be used 
against domocraHc irravetnenli. Though 
this itrlndple has been largely kept, 
there have boen senne violaHoiu too. 
Moreover, not a single guilty poUc*’ 
officer has yet been punished, nor has 
the rfpreisive power of the police been 
ctnhed. 

Rocontiy, small vendms were evicted 
from llownb and Sealdab railway 
station area* with the help of large 
contingents of police. One can appre* 
date pulling (kiwn of unauthoilsed 
stalls bnih in the ftation compound 
which had become vice den‘<. But one 
can hardly appreciate the evktioo of 
poor villagers who ait on the wayside In 
•ell giwen vegetables. These people 
commute doily and bdong to the 
poorest sections of the rnral population. 
They cam their bread by the sweat of 
their Iwow. When th® state government 
cannot feed them, it has hardly any 
right to evict them. While unauthorii* 
ed stall holders In th^ SeaWah area who 
ate better off than those vendors were 
glvan alternative accommodation, the 
street vendors were not offered any at 
tentative means of livelihood. It was 
eisentlally a drive against the poorest 
ledioQS of the people. U was a queer 
sl{dit to see a communist minister flanked 
by hi^ police officials inarching at ^ 
h^ of a large poUcc h>roe to evict 
tbeae poor people in the name of 
ere" Moreover, 





Howrah District Magbtyate hi a protest 
demonstration, they were dispened by 
a lathi charge. A dcmonstratlOQ by 
rickshaw pullers was tcargasted on 
Septenil^r 10. ffow are these pdica 
actions any different from the repres- 
•ion of democratic movements dining 
the Congress regbnef 
Mention In thb connection may also 
be made of (he much more complea 
ease of Mruichihanpi refugees, who had 
•etded down in the depth of the Sun* 
deibarut forest after having deserted die 
Dhuvlakaranya settiemont. West Ben* 
gal officials themselves have come ^ 
with allegations that dtese refugees ue 
net properly looked after by Danda* 
karanya authorities. Press reports allege 
that the West Ben^l government is un¬ 
able to persuade or compel offioeta from 

ASSAM 


dds state to go to woA te l>aiidakait)iya. 

Tet when the exasperated ta fageei 
came back to West Bengal, *ey ware 
coerced thiou^ starvation and poUca 
measuns to go back. ^ 

There is another aqieet of this alMt* 
Since these refugees were all from the 
so-called schednled castes and rince die 
party and government leadeahip cooe 
from hl^ior castes, thb has given cause 
for propaganda by a section of scheAtl- 
ed caste leaders that the treahneat of 
Marlcyhanpl refuges represented a 
demonstration of the ifiaenritivity of th« 
left parties towards the sufferings of 
the icbeduled castes. 

Ed claiming any credit for the per¬ 
formance of the Left Front gpvernment, ^ 
Fromodo Dasigupta should bala n ce both • 
the positive and negative sides. ^ 


Drive against ‘Aliens* 


THE agitatiem in Assam, till now imited» 
against 'outsiders' seems to be hotting 
up and might even lead to the potxpooe. 
ment of the elections. Right now, a 
neaT'Confroiitation sew* to have deve¬ 
loped lietween certain vocal sections to 
the state and the Centre about the 
problem of 'foreign nationals'. 

Briefly stated, the problem boUs 
down to this. For Ipng, the Congress 
party in Assam has fully benefited ftom 
the block voting of large sections of 
the so-called 'nmnigrasti’. The state too 
has be&eflted frmn the relatively more 
progressive agricultural practices of thii 
sectiem resulting to increased outputs ol 
tote and pad^. But even while reaping 
these political and material benefits from 
the presence of thto* sections of nml 
populations, a coQsideiable nmnber of 
whom were persons froni East Bengal 
hired (hke so msoy others from regtoos 
oven farther away) by the prospect of 
plentifully availalde land end other 
opportunities, the ruling srctioni also 
encouraged propaganda about 'infiltra¬ 
tors' from Pakistan out to, in course of 
Unie, tnuiiforni Assam into a colony of 
Bengal and a Muslim Bengal at that. 
The concern about these 'tofiltrants' was 
not confined only to snail parties not in 
power, and eager to make a political 
issue of it, but was to be found even 
among people who were traditionally 
Congress supporters, and indeed bene¬ 
fited from the prteence and labour of 
these immigttiiU. 

' after thateoer* 


gence of Ban^adesh. In the immediate 
aftermath of the dlsnendwnnent gf 
Pakistan — the issue of Illegal immL 
grants disappeared for a while, at toai* 
from the iwwspapera. But It was not 
before long when the issue of FaUsUni 
infiltratoif began to reappeer « that of 
Bangladeshi infilbrators and the impend¬ 
ing election promises to be dominated 
by the Issue. 

The problem has acquired some 
urgency foBowtog certain alleged aiAi (rt 
amission and commission by tii® stale s 
adminlrtradon in the revision of the 
voters’ lists. Indeed, such a leviskm of 
electoral rolls to the vacant Mangsldoi 
partiamentary constituency was going on 
even before the ParUamont was dissolved, 
and there had already been complaints 
about the large number of names bein^ 
deleted from the votets’ lists on thf 
ground that they were atl Tbreigi 
nationals’. It may be recalled that di 
disintegratiem of the Borbora minliti 
began when the chief minister was fon 
ed by the central leadership of ti 
Janata to dnq(r some ministers who we* 
lopposed to have had resemtioBS abo 
the moves by the rtate oesnm 

^on offldals to dJsenfranctose a y 
large mnnha of persons whose nan 
had all along been on the voters’ U 
Hence ft was not luipristog that tx» 
the slgnatmies to a sUtement put out 
a hurrie^ foraad Todten Otk 
Bighta r wamvatiOD Cooimlttee 
Assam’* was alto one fan ii9id 
dx0[9edkgr BQibora> A ^adflo * 



I f, . . .,>ki 

OauiuiMw W iSttlu &a WBntfAal 
pirilMBcMiiy coutittttiioy 'tele am- 
gfsd objeotkiai' ^ 1>e«n fled ogsbut 
the Inclodoa of 40fi00 eligiUe penoo* 

to the eteotonl laUe". 

The mocMfor to Borbon, having come 
go power with the ni|^f)ort of the Coo- 
gtem, the Con|ra« (I), the CPI and 
ebmeoti of the Janata opposed to the 
BSS/Jana Sangh but themselves qpUt 
into further ftactloni, could not afford 
to be seen to cany on the campaign. 
At the same tome, the admintstratioB 
could not remain immune to ‘popular’ 
pressures — already evident in a gene¬ 
rally strong feeling against continued 
influx of ‘foreigners' into Assam — to 
continue the work begun under Bor- 
buru. Also the new goveroment and 
Its supporters, whatever their public 
IKKturcs might be, ore etiually auiqect 
to the some pressures and anziaties oa 
the previous administration. 

hvculs have thus comu tu such a pass 
when it would be difficult fur any 
sdmiiiistraUon either to continue witn 
tilt- ‘revisian of rolls' — a euphduism lOr 
doi removal of names of those voters 
whose bona tides as Indian nationals 
.unruit be established to the enumeraton' 
-atisfacUon — or abandon it. On the 
me bond, organisations like the Assam 
atiatabadi Uel, the Purbanchollya Lok 
'aridiad, the All-Assam Students Union, 
uid the Assam Sahitya Sabha are loth 
u have any slackening uf the efforts to 
uve the names uf 'aliens' taken off the 
oils — which Itself would have to be 
i prelude for having them properly 
Icloctcd and deportedj and cu the other 
land, elements long accustomed to have 
flock votes of these sections delivered 
u them ate e<iuully loth to have such an 
ssured constituency of blodx votes in 
nyway disturbed. What hat escaped 
ttention hi this competition of vested 
iterests is that tills section of the pnpu- 
itioD of Assam bos contributed Immcn- 
cly to the enrichment of Assam and 
ndia; that any mcxihanJcal application 
r the principles of dtiaenship would 
isqualify not merely these Muslim 
eosantt, but a very large number of 
(Indus as well. In fact, there arc two 
Jirents to tills drive against aliens in 
Siam: one dhreoted against the so-called 
mmigraatj', f body of people mostly 
tasbn, speaking Bengali but wilUng to 
xept Assamese and on that ground 
xeptable till recently oven to the most 
lanvtntA ekments among the Assamese 
munsmity whlcdi made use of them In 
1 own pdvate bottles against the Ben 
ili Hindus who wcfe seen as the more 
aniediatn op pt essoti; and the otto 
raotod againat all faxeigneis' which 


''t^nmmcNSe not msi e^'Bi^ lalkiii ij ian t 
Marital, hut also the older foe fa the 
shape of the Bengali Htadn, aul any 
other sections which might he compet¬ 
ing against the emergent local middlo 
class. Hence, it js not surprising that 
some years ago, the ubiquitous Maiwari 
traders ivtre sul^ected to aporadic 
attacks — which proliably explaJus why 
in the present instance, an organisation 
called ‘l*urlx>ll.ar Pradeihlya Marwari 
Sammelaa' has even more parochially 
than the Assamese people, expieaaed 
Its concern about ‘loreign nationals'. 
Nor is It surprising that the officers of 
the ONOC in Sibsagar and Nazira 
should have come under attack, con¬ 
sidering that more than KS per cent of 
that section is from outside the state. 


'aif’wtoho»"i: 

tkmi in woh a lai^ part o£ oonnft^ 
would be cooititutionoL 
The prospects uo that whatever ba 
the dccisius taken, the/^ Js going to ba 
trouble in Assam befor^ the polls. Ai 
it ii, Section 144 bus had m be impoafnJ 
in areas of Xammp d Jrtnc t te 

enable the enumerators to go about 
their jobs without being intinudated — 
the intimkiatiun reportedly being fnxn 
'alien*' who were not merely resentful 
of any 'revbiou' of rolls, but also wanted 
fresh names of prospective voters to be 
included. Since it has always bean 
perceived that what the voters’ lists need 
in Assam is drustic pruning, this demand 
that there slimiid ^ substantial addi¬ 
tions to the some cannot but lead to 


It ij still not clear how this conilict it 
going to be resolved even from a abort 
term point uf view. Following th) 
representation of the ^'Indian Cltiseoa’ 
Right Preservutiun Cuniniittce in Assam’\ 
the Centre dirt'cted tlic aulborJtics m 
the state to be more circumspect in 
revising the roiU, and in due course, 
the Chief EUx’tion Comminiuner 
strutted tbe stator chief secretary that 
since the preseitce of a person’s name 
in the electoral roll was never a conclu¬ 
sive proof of a person a Indian citbeen- 
xhip^ tbe names of Kuch persons should 
not he struck off the voters* lists before 
tbe coming purlionientaiy election.^. 
Such a directive wa.'t of course asking 
for trouUe, for it meant that forelgu 
nationals (who c<iu)d Inter be oven 
deported) would be detoniiining, how¬ 
soever imperfocUy in the glve-n demo' 
cratic process, the futuro course of 
politics in Assam. The result has been 
widespread resentment, statements 
galore by various political and ’cullurd’ 
Qrganisations, rcpresciitatioDs to th-j 
President, and ibu dispatch of a senior 
ofittclol of the home ministry to 'stud/ 
the sihiatioD*. have also been 

demands that tin; elections in Assam be 
put off pending thf. resolution of this 
problem; and while Charaa Singh might 
indeed be quite ready to imt oif electionj 
(and not merely in Altars), it is sot 


furtlMxr temioQ. 

It is a^nst (his background that the 
recent trouble in the ONtlC establish- 
ments in SibsAgDr and Nuxira have to 
be viewed. The secretary of the Ano- 
ciatu>n of ScU'oU&c and Technical Offi¬ 
cers (ASTO) uf the Oil and Natural Ga< 
Cinumission i> rcpurlrd to have said ffiii 
the strike by the members of the 
ciution would continue "till CRP per¬ 
sonnel were posted at Sibsagar and 
Nazira projects in Assam to provide 
protection to ONCC employees agabut 
‘a^Stfult and harassment’ by the local 
people”. Such a notorious instrument 
of suppression of popular struggle as the 
CHP is now being seen by a sectiem uf 
the working ireople, even if they 
'scientific uikl technical officers’, as a 
body which can provide thdin safety and 
security against ’local people’. It la 
indi'cd tragic tliat when the tndhiary 
people of tile state htivc already been 
So affcH-'trd hy the propaganda against 
'outsiders’ let ItKUtc hy the chauvinist 
elements, and when the need of tlw 
hour is to ensure that such propaganda 
would uol at least disturb the aoUdarity 
of tht' working people, one sectkm cd 
the working people thcmselvea should 
be pnA'iding grist to the mill of the 
chauvinists by mamUiinlng that they 
need the Qmtral RcsetVL' Police Fow? 
to protect them from the local people*. 
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ITXTAR nuUMBflH . . 

' • t 

Janua or Trimnrti? 
R r mokk 


EVEH since the insUlUtien of JanaU 
ifiinii(tr>*, Uttar i’radesh has not bad 
any rc^Ue from cbuJleiigev to stability. 
I'he first juiulu ctxiel nunister, Kam 
NareiiU Yadav, could maintaio himself 
precariously on the Btreatfth of caste* 
aj]|>eai and a policy ul reservatiun of 
foils for the ‘backward' castes, indeed. 
Uie terms Veuk* and retarded* as ap* 
plied to si'ctioj]^ of society have become 
wofhc than clichcb, utterly bankrupt 
ul niGaning, a mere verbal device ol 
tlie politicians to make opiiortunisiu 
look respectable. 

Uttar Pradcgh is the x^^^nier stale 
ol Indiai not morely liecauso it is the 
iiaMt xxiimluus but also because it luis 
the strongest puliUcul tradltiou go* 
ing buck lu x’^'^^^^H^nJence times. 
Hero lb tiiu historic Chauri-Chaurab, 
epic centre of a kisan sutyagraha that 
had such xMitcQtiality of g(‘tttng train* 
foniiud into a peasants* josuneotion in 
the curly t^stmtics but for the fact of 
its being aborted by Clandbi. The 
Katu ItUb not only given iiirth to the 
inaimtreaiu of Coiigttss/Sociaiist iduo* 
logy but to must of the ^uuii-f crypto^ 
ami iiscutlo*$aciuli8t groupings that 
have successively insxdrcd and begniled 
the intelligentsia. While Acharya 
Narcndra Deva held discourses on 
Fuliian socialLsm under truppiugi of 
MuTNist xihmseulog)', interpid levolu- 
tiuaurica of the llindusUn Socialist 
lie^nlilican Army, and of Dm; Kakori, 
MimtuI and Ckiwnpore conspiracy 
cases carried on untn*d libemtioj) strug¬ 
gles. Not surprisingly, Uttar l^radcih 
has albO seen the dec'ay of socialist 
ideology and its vulgarisatioiii os well 
as beautiRciition under various lab^s, 
such as ‘Clongrcss Socialist’, Traja Sch 
clalist', *Suin> nkl Socialist’ and ‘Indian 
Socialist'. Naniin Uutt Tewarb now 
leader of Uongrexsfl) unit hi the state 
legislature, unce iiclungcd to tho PSP. 
Ch nda Singli, lather figure of UP's 
'ginger socialists', and Lai Bahadur 
Shastri had, for sometime, cume under 
the }^l) of Achatyu Nureiidra Deva'< 
concept of highly spiritualised and 
‘unifying’ socialism. And, trade union¬ 
ism too would buit ux'll such sodalists 
and progressives who flit betweeu so* 
dalist, cemununist and Omgresi camps 
with remarkable felicit>'. 

Nut surprisingly, again it is the 
parliamentary path, and not the theory 
end practice of clas.i-strug^e, that has 
dranva the one-time heroes of socialist 
arena in UP. If Baj Naraln should 


claim for his Congress protege, Bana- 
rasi Dax, unimpeccshle ‘sodslist and 
secular’ oredeotiali, those ranged 
against the fianarasi Elat ministry •— 
the Jaoata-Jana San|^<CoDgTess(l) triad 
— can claim in equal measure locialift 
and secular buddies among them. After 
all, the present leader of opposition, 
lluj Mangal Pandey was till recently 
a iMliticul assueJate, even political 
coiifidunte. of another redoubt^e 
progressive. H N BuKuguna. In UP*B 
shadow htis grown tiie concept of 
g^Tostatic balance, equilibrium amidst 
the i>crpetua} whirl of sections, fac¬ 
tions and individuals under the great 
Itoiiyaii tree of Congreai-Janata. 
Ui^ must now reciprocate the 
Clentre in leading towards that para¬ 
dise />f uncertainty, the liquid flux ol 
purliunientarian politics and. of course, 
the iiiid*term poll beckoning beyond. 
Contrary to popular belief, local poll* 
tiefans do twit shy away from the bal¬ 
lot lx)x, althou^d) the present assured 
niche in power would bo preferaUe. 

'The present BJul>-'ginger socialist' 
hook-up. with form^ ‘Left’ Congres- 
sites too k’hdog provides enough 
uurrant for iKilitfcol opi)ortunists to 
seft a new ‘secularist* crusade in Uttar 
Pradesh. But successive relapses of 
cummiinal riots in Aligarh, mainly, and 
elsewhere us well, have shaken the im- 

BHUTAN 


UUKINC; his brief stopover in Bombay 
on his way home from the non-aligned 
sniiviiit in Havana the King of Bhutan 
is reported to have said that while 
there are no problems between Bhutan 
and India and friendship between the 
two countries is deeper today than In 
1949, “it will be to the advantage of 
both India and Bhutan to^update the 
(1949 Indo-Bhutas) treaty’'. Althou^ 
Bhutan has been for some time p r a ts 
ing India to revise the treaty which the 
Bhutanese people see as e legacy boat 
the British^ it is for the first time that 
the demand for its revision has come 
from the King hknself. 

In 196H, when Bhutan's desire to be 
admitted to the United Nattont had 
Figured in a section of world press, the 
Ictlian Ministry of External Affoixt, 
claiming to sp^ on behalf of Bhutan, 
bad maintained But Bhutan had no 



onsmanda dhected at ‘ ■ ■ P T* — 
oonvenient tnA jnggoiting 
vraient faltelioodg, ficti hm to 
light which niggMt A.t c«dn. of tfw 
CoQgrend) M nrooh m Ju«to *0(0- 
greuivei', beve been equeBy to Uioie 
fur fenning th. 0 .^., ^ conmunili~ 
istn. The RSS tou|^ .wfl Jemete-^- 
Islami zeoloti hove Joined die lenks 
of not meiely the Congrcia(I) but of 
Jaoate and even Cf'U. Anywty, neither 
fiononsi 13.S nor Chens ie 

triuted by the minority community', 
intelllgenuia. Bananul Du hid to 
transfer one district magiftnte after 
another from Aligarh; and Charm 
Sin;d> has not succeeded so far in 
rnnuviog the current iminresslcm that 
be is opposed to the eminently non- 
comniunel proposal of according the 
status at a recognised official language 
to Urdu in UP at least, if not dnvhere. 

One result of the ministerial crisii 
in UP has been the further weakening 
of the homogeneity of the ruling class. 
The faces of trimuiti at Ite apex — 
the JanatafSHed coalition, the Janata 
(original), and the Cbngressfl) — are 
now widdy separated though still fixed 
on the same citss pedestal. Boaarasi 
Das has no doubt won a vlotory of 
sorts by hia 25-vote maforlly in the 
confidence vote. But he has not been 
able to explain the reasons for his 
party's (he still claims to represent the 
true Janata) first forming an allUnce 
with the BSS-Jana Sangh combine and 
for its now discovering the bane of 
communaiisin. 


desire at all to Join tbe wodd body. 
The King of Kiutan had confided to 
this correqMudaat then vlritfaig Bhnto 
that by making sneb commeats New 
Delhi was making c>nly Us position 
difficult because a great majority of the 
Bhutanese people, ipedelly the yonaget 
generation, locdced fonraid to die oom* 
try Joining the world body and ware 
obviously agitated over New Delhi’s 
itiKadled for ‘clarificationi’. But the 
tendency to speak on bdulf of Bhotm 
continues in the Indian Ministry of 
External Affafn; tbe latest axunpia «f 
this tendency has been the ‘ u oncem' 
expressed by tbe Govenment of India 
over dUneia Incoisknuf into Blmta* 
nese territory. 

What seetne to have npiet Bhutan 
moot is riie way New Delhi hu cfiosan 
to make it knmrn riiat it continuaa to 
consider Bhutan u iti 'Speolal CbMge’ 


Uneasy Relationship 







Bhntu’t dear deili* to buid]« 
iti foreign leUtiou independesfly oi 
Oellil'* V]irecti<ni'. Soudi Kock 
decided to txief the preu of Its grave 
eraicern over the *lncuisloiis’ when 
Siuttneie Ung and his forelgii 
:er wore awty In Havant. It is an 
_ ither different matter that the 
[light ^Iriti who briefed the pteas 
were Qolte ignorant of the elementary 
facts about Bhutan a geograiffdcal loca¬ 
tion — to much So diat the Chumbl 
valley was deacribed as lying between 
Nepal and Bhutan In the lead story la 
a prominent lutional daily. Not only 
had New Delhi taken a serious vtow U 
the Chinese ‘intrusions’ but Bhutan 

too, according to the briefing, had been 
constrained to protest to the Chinese 
^against the vlrdation of their border 
^twice elready" thon^ “in both coses 
their protests bad Iieen ignored". 

While Chins itself continued to rtuiln- 
taln silence over thom reports, the 
Bhutanese embassy in Delhi, to the 
great diacoinflture of the Goveriiinent 
of India, Issiied a statement p r ompt ly 
describing the alleged ‘incurslrma* as 
merely Increase in grazing activities 
from the Tibetan side “VUch was not 
of foch a Mdoos occurrance at rtfortad 
in the preas*. Further, clearly taking 
exception to New Delhl'i stand that 
Bhutan ia ‘plainly ill-equipped” to 
negotiate Tlbet-Bbutan boundary, the 
Bhutanese foreign minister Dawa Tter- 
ing said in distant Havana that his 
country and China would sit down and 
discuss formal border demarcation. But 
the Covarnnient of India is not the one 
to lake tbe hint, and reports oontlnned 
to appear ifoout India's conoem for 
Bhutan's territorial integrity and rf 
India's own ‘special lelatloashlp' with 
Bhutan — which probably provoked 
tbe King of Bhutan to make his stand 
known on tbe Indo-Bbutanese treaty. 

The Bhutanese demand for revlilaa 
of the 1949 treaty has been highlighted 
In the Nepeleae press with predUtabls 
comments on its poisible Ingilicatlons 
for the kingdom. In an editorial the 
government owned Biting Nepal des¬ 
cried the proposal at algnifleant by 
any reckoning, and said that though 
the Issue concerned India and Bhutan, 
further development in this regard 
would he watiied with interest, not 
only by neighbotuing Nepal but alw 
by the tton-ellgned nations. 

Only recently former Prime Minister 
Brlinldhl Bieta had revived the de- 
uiind for a revision of the 19B0 treaty 
of Peace and Friendship between India 
end Nepal. In aa interview to a Ne- 
Pali fonmal, Bieta waa reportad to 
have add thtt for tbe smooth func¬ 


tioning of Indo-Nepalesa rdatfons it 
was essential that they should be baled 
on mutual respect, equality and accep¬ 
tance of eorii others territorial integrity 
and non-lnterfcrcnce in eech others 
affairs. India being a very large satloa 
and Nepal being a very email nitton, 
proper attention had sot been given to 
this in Articiex six and seven of the 
'I960 treaty. Suitable thanges In these 
Articles were therefore ”ahiolutely 
necessary". 

It may be recalled that the former 
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Chogya] of SUddm too hid all along 
denunded revision of the Indo-Sikidmeie 
treaty of 1950. It may he argued that 
with tbe annexation of Sllddm by Indll, 
this demand is now no more relevant. 
But what is interesting is that a simi¬ 
lar demand was revived in the Sikkim 
Assembly during its last teisloa by 
some members who have leceutiy 
gained political Influence and who in¬ 
deed forced the dissolution of fhe as- 
senibly and fresh general elections in 
the state. 


NON-AUGNED SUMMIT 

Report from %Iavana 

Kanba Eamuk 


THE noik-aligned countries, despite 
fhe Increase in the number of meniber- 
conntries attending periodical summit 
conferences, remain for the most part 
what they were when the movement 
waa founded — poor. Of the 29 coun¬ 
tries conaldered by the Wotid Bank to 
be least developed', 24 are )n the non- 
aligned movement. Of the 45 countries 
which suffer from chronic bdance of 
payment problems, 38 ate non-aligned 
countries. It la poverty, and the fact 
that the hulk of these countriee 
are also small, weak and share 
a history of colonial dominatloD, 
that males newly independent states 
Identify themselves with the hon- 
aligned movement. 

It was wen that this Conference of 
the non-aligned was held in Havana, 
for today mainland Latin America is 
In a state of ferment as never before 
since the end of direct colonial rule. 
The two revolutions in New Grenada 
and Nicaragua, following one after 
another, have heralded the latest 
changes In this part of the world. Three 
of the memireis — Nicaragua, Now 
Grenada and Bolivia — belonged to 
Latin America. The other four were 
Iran and Pakistan, two former CENTO 
members, Surinam and the Patriotic 
Front of Zimbabwe. Except for Philip¬ 
pines, all die onuntries accepted as 
observers also came from Latin Ame¬ 
rica. These were Barbados, Bfazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominica. 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, Uruguay, 
St Lucia and VencTuela, Belize was 
admitted as a special guest Other 
countries with guest status^ were Austria, 
Finland, Portugal, Romani^ San Marino, 
Spain, Sweden and SwitzerlaiuL 

When fhe Conference asaembled on 
September 3, it hod before it a draft 
agenda of 17 items. This was die 
second Cuban draft, die earlier one 


having been withdrawn. This feoond 
draft agenda too was the subject of de¬ 
bate and amendments. The first seven 
items on the agenda dealt with proce¬ 
dural questions like eleettion of office 
heaitn and reports from tiie foreign 
ministers. Items 11 to 17 dealt . with 
questions of how to strengthen unity 
and co-opention among the nosi- 
aligned. Item nine was a review of die 
international political situation, and 
touched upon the situation in Southern 
Africa, Western Sahara, Pslesdne, 
Indian Ocean, Korea and Soudi-Gaat 
Asia. Item ten dealt with the wodd 
economic situation, the Fifth UNCTAD 
and the contribution of the nan-aligned 
to the formulation and the estoblldi- 
ment of the new economic order. 

However it xvas item el^t that pro¬ 
duced murb debate. It called for 
strengthening the nrie of non-alignmeat 
as an Independent, positive and eqtd- 
table alternative to block policies asid 
great power rivalries in internattoial 
relations. The debate was whether the 
non-aligned movement should remain 
imlepeinlent and free from power blocs, 
or whethi*r it should align itscdf with 
the bloc headed by the Soviet Union. 

Fidel Castro, the Chairman of tbe 
Conference, made no reference to the 
‘non-bloc’ character of the non-aligned. 
Rather, in his opening address be made 
0 withering attack on imperialiara 
while at the same time Isudlng tbe 
Soviet Union. Tbe essence of bis stand 
was that the two blocs osnnot be 
equated, and that the non-aligned 
movement must move towards and 
align itself with the bloc headed by 
the Soviet Union. 

Defending the line that non-aligiied 
countries siiouid adhere to and leeSrui 
the movement's original prlnetplll, 
PresideDt Trto sold diat thn iiini iB—I' 
hod never eqnsted bloce, nor hKl 



(Mdgtd tbu acoaoiiag to wbta thtr 
onersed or wcordiog to other cfauec* 
terisUcs. "From the very ouUet we 
have dechired oiinelvei againat Moc 
policy and fnrrign domination and 
against all fumij n( political hegentony. 
We have nev<T consented to be any¬ 
body’s conveyer bell or reserve, for 
this is incompaUhle with the essence 
of the policy of non-aligiiment." 

Supporting the line that the non- 
aligned movement shoidd remain in 
its original course of I>eing indepen¬ 
dent of power blocs President Nyerere 
said; "Our mnvnnent is a progressive 
movement, but it is not a movement 
of progressive states. Wp have socia¬ 
list slates, but wo are not a riKivement 
of socialist states. We are not ^bloc. 
Oni conferences are an assertion of 
the right of small nations to slay out¬ 
side all power blocs... Wc have no per¬ 
manent enemies, and 1 am not sure we 
}Mve permanent friends, still less 
natural ones". 

The need to preserve nnily wss 
anotiter issue which worried members 
of conference. Castro's indictment of 
the role of imperialism received ap- 
idaasa. But, at the same time, a num¬ 
ber of drlegaUons voioed misgivings 
at the unilateral decision of Castro to 
deprive Oemneratlc Ketnpuchea of its 
seat v^en the Colombo meeting of the 
foreign ministers had not done so. 
There were fears that Castro's chair¬ 
manship of the conference could lead 
to a split. Thoke wlm were delegated 
to thank him os Is the procednre from 
the four regions of Asia. Europe, Africa 
and tjstin America tried to diffuse the 
situalion, Speaking on behalf of Latin 
Amerira the President of Panama 
thanked not only Tito who brought 
Panama into tiie non-nllgiied move¬ 
ment, nut only Castro for his siteech 
of ‘‘nrpaningfii! content”, Imt also Car¬ 
ter h>r the llS-Panama Treaty. Zis-ur- 
lUhnian of Bangladesh on behalf of 
the A-sian countries said: "Let us re¬ 
new our pledge to adhere strictly to 
the principles and phiiooophies of non- 
alignment and avoid scrupulously 
deviations ftm these principles. Let 
IIS take u solemn oath that none of tis 
shall intervene or interfere in any man¬ 
ner in the internal affairs of any non- 
alignesl brothers. Ijrl us work together 
In coneert tn strengthen unity and 
solidarity of the movement”, PiMident 
Kipriaqpu of Cyprus for the Eiiropetn 
group; ntoted; "Unity of the movement 
rinulda^ i^eguanled because only 
througn unity can our cause be streog-- 
tbened further. We do not Bave .a 
military force at our disposal' It was 
after these speeches and the ipMch by 
-eo- »ti«t itonie delegations whWi ware 


ont stayed bnhlBd. 

Osie item that caused a fnrloul 
debate was tba attostion in West Arie. 
Castro vehemently attacked the Camp 
David acoonda as a fiagrant betrayal oi 
the Arab cause and the Fslestliiiaii 
pcc^le. "Instead td one> bopcilaliam 
has now two gendarmes — Israel and 
Egypt'*. Biitros Chali, bead of the 
Egyptian delegation, tried to defend 
the Camp David accords. On Egypt 
seeking arms aid from the US, Chah 
said the purpose of seeking weapons 
from the US was "to continue the 
struggle sgsinst coIonJslism and neo- 
colonialiamT. Unfortunately for Chali, 
President Sadat was almost at the tame 
tiinc offering King Hsssan of Morocco 
amis to help him crush the Poilsarlo 
ill Western Sahara. 

After prolonged debate, the con¬ 
ference resolved to condemn the Camp 
David accords aud the Israel-Egypt 
Peace .Treaty; but it refrained from 
kiiapending Egypt &om membership, 
though the demand for such a suspen¬ 
sion came from niemhcrs of the Arab 
lasagne and was supported by Cistro. 
The Egyptian question is to Ije re- 
viewerl after two yeaa. 

The conference first refused to delete 
the issue of Western Suliura from the 
agenda os suggested by Morocco. Fre- 
sklent Kaiinda of ZamMo, who has sUlI 
not recogniMd pt^isario, deplorerl the 
aiisence of Ilassan of Morocco at the 
enuference where the issue could have 
lieen resolved. The conference con¬ 
demned Morocco's occupation of that 
portion of Western Sahara relinquished 
by Mauritania. Mauritania on the other 
hand was warmly a^iauded for witb- 
drawiog from that part of Western 
•Sahara which it had occupierl. 

Ihe issue of Cambodian representa¬ 
tion ended in a compmmlsc. The seat 
Li to remain vacant for the nest two 
years. 

President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
called for the establishment of an in- 
temetlonal fund operating on a long 
term basis in which the oil prodne- 
tng countries would participate, provided 
that the advanced industrial states, re- 
gardles .1 of tb<r nature of fheir pditical 
and economic systenw, participated in 
this fund at a rate and in line with the 
annual inflation they exported to the 
developing countries. This suggestion 
for the creation of an Jnttmatioiia] fond 
to help the poor countriei {ormaDsd 
attempts by certain quartan to drlva a 
wedge between the richer and poorer 
non-aligned countries. 

The 3S,00(hwoTd final declaratloii ot 
the Conference reaffirmed that Hte son- 
aligned movement was (Opposed to 
inqietialism. cohmiallim and all forma 
and manlfeitatloni of for«l|B ooMipa- 
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alio pnlaed ootatriss wUch bavs opttd 
for ladepondeot political devdopmeat 
and have refected pohurlaation on ^ 
basis of blocs. The Conference alfo 
issued a lengthy statement on human 
rights and the rights of all minodtlaa. 

The movement condemned Israel and ^ 
called upon t^ UN to effect a t<^I 
emiiergo on Isiacl, The Western ooan- 
trica were attacked for their policy oi 
coilaborstion with Scrath Africa. 

The Oanfercnce was certainly not 
free from pressure from the big 
powers. The US tried to influenoe the 
Conference by revealing that there were 
.1,000 Soviet troops in Cubs and hoaoe 
Cuba was not non-aligned. 

One important question which the 
aligned cannot any more ignore is the 
Sino-Soviet diapote. Its r everh e at toia j' 
were felt right inside conference. Cm-, T 
tro brought it out cqnenly when he at- i 
tacked China and pmised the Soviet 
Union. Hardly anyone supported him. 

The non-aligned countries renwnber 
how China helped liberation move¬ 
ments with excellent training arid 
weapons. They remember too how Otl- 
ns, itself a veiy foot country, has aided 
other underdeveloped cowitrlee. But 
while disapproving of Castro’s attada on 
China, no member — except Paldstaa. 

— openly defended China either. China « 
does appear to have lost some of its f 
friend*. In the I9T0 and 19T3 con- , 
fertnccs. It Is doubtfnl if any one ^ 
would have dared attack China — ladi 
was China's prestige. 

It is a pity diat Castro, so eloqtieiit 
ill his attack on US ImperUllsm, hod 
nothing to say on the brutal and fascist 
regime of Videla in Argentina. Installed 
by Kissinger, the regime has tortured 
and killed 0,000 brave and courageous 
leaden of the working class, imprisoned 
another 20,000, with a further 18,000 - 
classified ss missing. 

Meml>ers of the non-aligned move- ' 
ment and the OAU have often attatked 
Western powers for being the rhief 
trading partneis of racist regimes. It 
would be hypocritical for them to re¬ 
main silent over the fact that the So¬ 
viet Union is one of the chief tncHng 
partners cd the Videla fonta. Indeed, ■ 
during the Havana Conference of the I 
non-aligned, a military ddegatkm from I 
the Soviet Union was viiitiiig Argen- I 
tlna, and waa received by no less a I 
person than Ganeral Bob^o Viola, I 
Army Chief of Staff and a dose colle- f 
borator of Ftesldent Videla. This mtli- , 
tary delegation cane hut after the ’ 
Ar^tinian Minister of Ecoootnlc Af- 
fatrs had visited Soudi Africa to fur¬ 
ther strengthen the already dose ocono- 
mlc and military ties between the two 
cOuntriet, 



REVIEW 


Appointment of Supreme G>urt Judges 

S P Sufte 

ScImAm aad Anpotatemt of Soprcne Comt irndgit: A Cmo Stedy 

by R^ev Dhavan and Alice Jacob; N M Tripathi. Bombay 1978; 
pp viii +125. 


V rectiot tim«a we ha^e it^toassed two 
ontroversies regarding fudicial appoint- 
lents. one relating to the appointment 
f D A Desai as a judge oi the Supreme 
lourt and another regarding the ap- 
ointment of Y V Chaodrachiid as the 
:hief Just^ice of India. Strangely, the ■ 
ery people who objecled to Desai's 
ppointment on the ground that a 
emor judge had been overlooked, 
that the role of senionty Khoul-l 
ot be followed in making appoint¬ 
ment to the oflice of the Chief Justice 
if India, A memorandum was issued 
y some eminent men and women &ay- 
ng that In view of the fact that boih 
ilhandracbud and Bhagwati had given 
eebions in favour of the government 
1 the famous habeas corpus case, 

\ n M, Jabatpurc V S/ub Kant 
huUtt) neither of them should be 
ppointed as Chief Justice. The cont- 
oversy raises a number of questions: 
s a judge to be held respooaible for 
is dwisJon? Wlto la a goo4f Judge 
nd who ia a bad judge? ^ wdiat 
riteria should we judge tUa perfor- 
lunce of a judge? Should the Chief 
usticesbip go merely by seniority or 
hoiild It go by judicial performance? 

These questions are not arising for 
he Arst time.^ They arose when A N 
lay wag appointed the Chief Justice 
>1 1973 superseding three senior fudgei; 
ilielot, Hegde and Grover. The writings 
'n that controversy were merely parti- 
•an and did not touch the fundamental 
At that time Knoiararaangalam 
lad raised the question of a iudge*s 
-ommttmcnt to a certain social philo- 
lophy and the conservative legal circles 
had made a hue and cry over it. When 
Chagla and others objected to Chan- 
IrachutTs or Bhagwatis appointment 
on (he ground of their decision In the 
habeas corpus case, were they not 
raising the same question? Were they 
not raising the question of a judge's 
commitment to certain values? These 
are the questions that Hajeev Dhavan 
and Alice Jacob raise and try to ans¬ 
wer In the book under review. 

The common man's conception <if 
jiididal role is one of application of 
the existing law to a situation. Even 
judges are often heard saying that 
they have nothing to do \^th policy. 


Naturally if a judge's function is so 
devoid of discretion and governed by 
existing rules, what we wiB need in a 
judge is mere experrise in legal calcu¬ 
lations. But it is a fact that no court 
has saved itself from engagement in 
policy questions. Judicial review in¬ 
volves determination of the jurisdic¬ 
tional frontiers of other organs of gov¬ 
ernment. In a Constitution which has 
a bill of rights and provides for a 
federal government, such determina¬ 
tions are bound to have political over¬ 
tones. Although a good constitutional 
court avoids partisan ptditics, it can¬ 
not avoid policy making while inter¬ 
preting the organic law, ie, the Con¬ 
stitution. The Supreme Court's deter¬ 
mination of what constitutes the bas.'c 
structure of the Constitution, which 
cunnut be destroyed even by a consti¬ 
tutional amendment, involves artxu- 
lation of caastttutional postulates. 
When a court claims such an autho¬ 
rity the judges cannot hide behind the 
positivist notion of judiclaj function. 

The decisions of the Supreme 
Court deUvered In last thirty yean 
show that thu decisional law has 
contributed enormously to constitu¬ 
tional jurisprudence and has helped to 
keep the Const'tution abreast of the 
times. The Supreme Court can be 
said to be the least dangerous branch 
of the government. Unlike Parliament 
or the Executive it has control neither 
over the purse nor over the swonl. 
But the Court is obeyed because iis 
decrees give legitimacy to the actions 
of other organs. But a Court has to 
constantly strive for sustaining its so- 
c’al image of an impartial and princi¬ 
pled decision-maker. Only such an 
image gives it the legitimacy which in 
its turn fosters the proper legal cul¬ 
ture. If seen in this context, one will 
realise that althougb a judge is not 
accountable to the people in the sense 
in which politicians are (he is not 
elected and his tenure is secure ex¬ 
cept when impeached), be is accoun¬ 
table in the broad sense because his 
decisions must inspire |)ob11c confi¬ 
dence; they may not only be fair ;iQd 
just but they must appear to be so. 

The accountability of the judges is 
reinforced by technical rules of the 


law such as conformity to precedent 
and legal logic and also through juristic 
scrutiny and professional estimation. 
There have been attacks against the 
Supreme Court in the past. For exam¬ 
ple, even Nehru had assailed the Sup¬ 
reme Court for its pro-property ded- 
siotis. The Suiimne Court was criticised 
for its decision in Gohknath's case. 
But in most cases, the tendency was to 
blame the Constitituion rather than ihe 
Court, and rectify the error of judicial 
interpretation by amending the Consti¬ 
tution. Blit the i>articipating judge 
uns not individually held responsihte 
for the wrong decision and until 1973 
there never arose a question of 
'leaching a lesson* to the dissenting 
justices. In India, unfortun.iteV, there 
has not been any long tradition cf 
luristic scrutiny, although recently h 
has gained some momentuin. Hie 
lawyers in gmernl arc reluctant to 
say that the decision of the Supreme 
Court could be wrong. Examination 
of a decision from policy standpoint 
iios been rarer still. 'I'he criticism oi 
the habeas corpus decision is wel¬ 
come but barring the srlitary' work 
of Seerval" no attempt has so far 
liqen made to subject that deciston 
to a critical analys s and examination. 

The authors begin with a ’ament 
that **indepeadcnt India has rot said 
enough attention to the selection of 
its judges’*. The judges arc drawn 
from the Bar and the only relevaoi 
criterion seems to be their perfor¬ 
mance as lawyers. Allhough «the 
CDn>titution provides for ihe ap¬ 
pointment of a jurist to the Supreme 
Court, none has so far been appoint¬ 
ed. The previous government had 
amended the Constitution to make 
jiiristb elipihle for High Cburt 
judgeship. This wji'^ done lYecause 
d’rcct e’evation of jurists to ihc 
Supreme Court heing difficult, ap¬ 
pointment tn ihe High Court might 
help their induction into the jud cia’ 
system But c>'cn this innocuous pto- 
vision has been rcmovetl by the pre¬ 
sent government lu.st bccau5e it form¬ 
ed part of (he 42nd .imendment, to 
the undo'ng of which the ruling pany 
was cowimitted. It is another matter 
that government has not l>een able 
to remove all tne lo-called obnoxious 
provisions of the 42nd amendment. 
This provision regarding the jurists 
could be removed because no politi¬ 
cal party was interested in Its reten- 
tion. 

The authors point out that 
is a marked confuiion about the haiii 


on. ivUdk gadget cnitil to bo 
ed^. Ccrtiiidy the coatrowiy Ttgonl- 
log D A De»l wai tcgally misconcoiv* 
ed. The authors rightly point out 
that the judgei of the Supreme Court 
‘‘ate tjioscn on the baiii of tegiOBal 
itlocatioa and to some extent religi¬ 
ous background in order to preserve 
some kind of representative frame¬ 
work". The seniormost fudge of the 
High Court has not always necessari¬ 
ly gone to the Supreme Court, The 
authors point out that even Tuljapur- 
kar who was elevated along w.th 
Desai was not the senior most judge 
of the Bombay High Court. The Bar 
howe^r did not object to his ap¬ 
pointment whereas it objected to the 
appointment of Desai. 

The authors observe: “But the use 
of term 'supersession' in concction 
with the appointment of Mr Jiis'ice 
Desai seems an unusual use of the 
word 'supersession' as far as Indian 
judicial politics is coneerned.'' Ortho¬ 
dox scholars of law and practising 
lawyers brought up in the tradition 
of Austininn jurisprudence might 
object to the use of the term “judi¬ 
cial politics''. But those who know 
the reality would agree that while 
filling the seats on the Supreme 
Court, govermnent has to ensure re¬ 
gional representation as well as 
pluralistic composition of the court. 
This is what we mean by judicial 
politics. While we agree that inilial 
recruitment to the High Court and 
the Supreme Court must be based not 
only on legal expertise but on pos¬ 
session of wider social perspectives, 
and a commitment to the values of 
the Constitution, in order to cultivate 
which fundamental changes in the 
present system of legal cducat on 
would become necessary, there is no 
reason to depart from the present 
practice followed in the appointment 
of the Chief )uslice. The authors’ le- 
commendations that the departure 
from the seniority rule should be 
effectuated only after the present as¬ 
pirants to that post retire is not i 
good policy. The best course would 
be to follow the present rule, in the 
present political turmoil it is neces¬ 
sary and desirable to keep the Su¬ 
preme Court as a non-political neu¬ 
tral body. Thereby 1 am not suggest¬ 
ing that the court or its judges will 
be or should be a-poliiical, 1 agree 
with Upendra Baxi’ that the Court 
win have to deal with politico-legal 
questions. What I mean by ‘non-poli¬ 
tical neuttah, body’ is that the Court 
must keepjW^, from ‘party , po)^’. 
The Court. MM also shun the leti (d 
an opposition. In order that'-ylM, 
• -■ j Ju-ig. O' ' '• i"<folv- 


lag aocio-aconcBale and pdlitkfil 'Mnaii 
adequately and competeatly, the 
future jadga wiS have to be expoeed 
to wider soda] perapectives. In fact, 
when We say that a judge i| likely to 
be biased in favour of Ills own value 
judgments we ere saying nothing new 
or revolutionary. As eariy as in 198S 
Chief Justice Patanjall Sastii had 
indicated that "in evaluating such 
elusive factors and forming their own 
conception of what is reasonable, in 
all the circumstances of a given case, 
it is ineviteble that the social philo¬ 
sophy and the scale of values of the 
Judges participating in the decision 
should play an important part".' The 
Indian Supreme Court, barring a few 
exceptions, has by and large acquitt¬ 
ed itself well in performing this func¬ 
tion but in this connection the 
following uirservatioos of Justice 
Krishna iyer made in an interview 
with the authors are relevant. 

In a dynamic and developing 
society bke ours, the three gient 
instrumentalities of the Statr must 
have radical ranoort and inter¬ 
communication without sacrifice 
of independence ... The ludiciarv 
should be independeni of the exe¬ 
cutive but not of the nation and 
neither should be independent of 
the Constitution ... What we need 
is a new architecture with a ma¬ 
son. a new engineering with a 
miision. 
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ing dpwn of Vb/ut .- 

ne wi ^p ara. Tmt [Itod QaacM 
forced the Ulfihiin tad KHdtta 
to give up tbefr agMld 
coatof^ eat poifc and flte- 
mate their dad. Traditional 
burial rita wen banned. The 
non-Cbinew pqpulatioo in the 
national areas was thus to be 
intlnUdated and forced to reilgn 
itself to the fate prepared by 
the Maoists for it. 

It would be difficult to say for certain 
which quotation is from the book 
under review. Weil, the second quote 
la from the book by the three Soviet 
vrritera. The first one was from an 
American book publirtied in I960. How 
similar they radl There are, how¬ 
ever, two smell differences. One, the 
first quote Is from e section entitled 
“Red Hell", an expression which the | 
Russians, one hopes, might not usel b 
Two, the American writer has at least v 
attempted to provide, however fUm- S 
siiy, documentation for what he has 
to say. Our Russian friends have not 
found the effort wortlnvbilel 
This should suffice by way of review. 

— CP Dedhpeods 

Roh of Indnstriel Estates in a Devdop- 
ing Economy by R L Sanghv'; 
Multi-tecb I^Ushing Co, Bojrfiay, 
lers; pp 285, Hs 75. 
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1 S 1’ Salhe ‘Who May Judge a 
Judge?' EPW, January 12, 1874. 

2 II M .Seervai "The Emergency 
Future Safeguards and the Habm 

Corptts Cose; A Criticism", Tripatbi, 
1978. 

3 Upendra Baxi, The Mebenhand 
Mohajan Memorial Lew jMtuies 
thdivered on Marcb 28 and 24, 
1879; unfuMisbed. 

4 State of Madras V V G How, AIH 

1852 SC 196, 200. i 

Boolu In Biiof '0 

. . .I..... I. L li 

China: Cultural Revolution and Afl4r 
by L M Ciidoshnikov. R M Neionov 
and fl P Boakhta; Sterling Publish¬ 
er*. New Delhi, 1978; pp XU -t- 248, 
R* 50. s 

HERE are two small quotations: 

(II ... many peasants were dying 
from nulnotrition and over¬ 
work ... 3,67,000 peasants col¬ 
lapsed and 29,000 died in the 
fields of Honan. In the same 
summer 60,000 paiiants collaps¬ 
ed after six da]^ and nights of 
flood-fighting with little sleep or 
rest. Other press reports reveal 
that during siinilar poiods 7,000 
peaunts died in the fields in 
klangM, 8.000 in Kiangsu and 
13.000 in Chekiang. 

(2) In Sinldang, dw 'cultural re- 

I volution' was marked by tin 

' •- hir- ' ■ aV tV Inrel * 'v- 


since dtv discussion of the “role" of 
Industrial estates in a policy of Indus- ■ 
triallsatioD is lacking. Wlut he has 
done is to see how industrial estates 
have fared on a number of dimensions, 
e g. in'location near markets, near ma^ot 
roads, in urbafi and ten urban areas, 
etc. The discussion and lespons are 
interesting and useful, but "what is a 
good dissertation need not necessarily 
be a useful book. The data are old. 
For a book published in 1978, the data j| 
do not go beyond March 31, 1974. Nor '■ 
is there much analysis about certain >1 
aspects at industrial estates. Would | 
they be mote useful for developaient 
if among the units in the estate there 
was grater technological integratlaD? 
Such questions are important, espedally 
at a time when India has taken upon 
herself the role of a specialist who wiU 
put up industrial atates in other third 
world countries. What type of agencies 
are suited to this taidr? The National 
Small Industria (forporation or 
HMT? And why? Am they fo •** 
up dependfincy rdadonshipa batween 
India and Ae redpiant countria? 1* . 
this what rile logic of current econo m ic 
policy dictates? SangJjvl, is however, 
to be thanked for having coatributed 
a rigorous beginning to sneh debete. 

— Vliiod Vyesuia | 



SPECIAL ARTICLE 


Unioni^iition in Indian Railways 

D NanriiAa BeMy 

This paper describes the degree and structure of tmionisation in the Indian Railimys, 

It beffns with a brief account of the classification of raHwaymeti info four broad classes, a classt- 
fication which does not at all reflect the extraordinary variety of 'categories’ and ‘traded in the Indian 
liailways amounting to over 700. It then goes to describe the various laws that govern the formation and 
recognition of the trade unions and notes that there is both heavy unionisation of individual railwaymen 
as u«{( as a multiplicity of unions in the Indian Radways. The administrative and poliiicat reasons for 
.such a state of affairs are briefly touched upon toivards the end of the paper. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS onploy about 
1.8 million worlers, including 0.32 
million casual labourers. Beginning 
ftith I9S3-54, there was a rapid ei- 
pansion In employmeut in tbe Railways 
ihroughout the 1960s. During 1050-00 
and 1000^1 there was only marginal 
rise but the iollowing period of 1961-02 
through 1965-06 waa again marlsed by 
rapid increase in employment. The late 
]96Ua witnessed near stagnation in etn- 
piuyment, culminating in the actual 
let-line in 1908-60. This was largely 
due to mote emphasis on consolida- 
iion of exiating railway system than 
eipaosioo, and the rising cost of opera¬ 
tion leading to the adaption of eco¬ 
nomy meaiures Including aon-&Iling up 
of vacancies. In recent yean, however, 
with the improvement in tbe overall 
economic aituation there has again 
lieen revival of growth of emptoyment. 
'^re does not appear to be any threat 
j^gnatioB or decline in employ- 
iwM in the Indian Railwaya in the 
near future, as has happened in the 
i-ase of sotne railways In the Welt.' 

I 

Stnctarc of Fiylnyiwt 

Prior to 1948 tbe Railway employees 
ivere divided into four broad groups; 
(I| Superior Gaaetted Service, (2) 
Lower Gazetted Service, (3) SubotrW- 
I’ate Service, and (4) Inferior Service. 
The First Central Pay Commission re¬ 
commended redesigimtion of these 
groups on the boiii of salary, as 
Qa^ 1. Class II, CUosa 111 oad Qaas IV 
i't^’Bctively.* Employees who belong 
to Qaas I and II settees are Gaxrtted 
Officers and are not eligible to become 
membeti of trade unions, and only 
Olam III anr Clau IV employeta art 
eliglbla to organist thcmietvts into 
trade uniona. Aa shown lb TaUe 1 the 
troportioii of ‘Caaetted Officers' to the 
iotal employment In Raflwayi is ne^i- 
ffile and more dun 80 per cant of 
xnployeei btlong to Oois III and 
C]ast IV aMViota 

'' J 


The cltnifiCAtion uf nulwaymca into 
just four classes does in no way incli> 
cate tbe variety of ^trades* in rail' 
ways. According to one eatinute there 
are as many as 700 categories of jobs 
in tbe inebaa Kailwaya.* No detefled 
informatioD on the distr&ution of em* 
ployment among these categories it 
available. But the details ^ employ* 
ment arnong the. major railway depart- 
meots are available. This should 
suffice as a broad indication ol the 
variety of activities which come under 
the railway employmest. Table 2 
shows departmtnt-vrise distribution of 
the Indian Railwayman. 

Four departmentsy ots» Civil Engi¬ 
neerings Mechanical Engineering, Tram* 
portation and Commercial Dcpartnient, 
each employing more than one lakh of 
employees, together account for almost 
three-fourths of total employment in 
the Indian Railways, Of these four 
mate dejArtnients, ecnploymcot in two 
detettroents, rix. Civil Engineering and 
"intenorjatioii, u> highly spread over 
length and breadth of the 
ij^lway system. The skills, 
functioni and physical conditions of 
employmeot of railwaynicn working in 
these different departments vary widely. 

CoNomOKS OF Tin. Emfloyment 

The conditions of ^v 1 ork in Che Indian 
Railways are by no means uniform. 
The hours of work are in the main 
regulated by the Factories Act, 1M8 
and the Hours of Employment Regula¬ 
tions (HER) under the Indian Railways 
(Amendment) Act, 1930. The subject 
of hours of work is particulariy compli¬ 
cated In tbe case of railways where 
duties required are of a varigated 
character and extend to all hours of the 
day. It was this complicated character 
of the woridng which was partly res¬ 
ponsible for persistent complaints 
of labourexs.* Tbe *houn of work' in 
nllwtyg has three aspects; (i> classi- 
ficatloB ol woHters, (ii) marlmum hours 
of work for etch dm and (Ui) weekly 


rest period. There are 23S Railwty 
Installations like Mechanical Work¬ 
shops, Electrical Power Houses, Print* 
ing Presses, etc, governed by the Fac¬ 
tories Act. The number of woricen 
employed in these initallations ii 
nearly two lakhs. Tlte rest of the em¬ 
ployees are covered by tbe HER, under 
which tbe employees are claaaifled into 
the following four categories: (0 
tensive, (ii) Continuous, (iii)) EssenHally 
Intermittent, and (iv) Exduded. 
Worlars under •Inteiwive’ class have 
siv-hour day and a statutory' maximum 
o( 45 boiiis a week on an average over 
a month. 'Continuous' work normally 
for 8 hours a day and a statutory 
niaxhnum of 54 hours a on an 
average over a month. The Essentiilly 
Intermittent' work for 12 hours a day 
and a statutory maximuin cif, 75 hours 
a W(H;k on an average ovefr* nH>oth. 
'Excluded' category has nof - statutory 
njbYfmiim. As could }>e expected the 
lust word is >ci to Ih* fuurd as to which 
category should remain under the 
’F.s$entiall> Intermittent' und 'Excluded' 
classes. Table 3 shows the distribution 
of rsiilwaymen among these categories. 


BAn.WAniBs ax CnvKxsursi 
Emploxsea 

Besides hours of employment, the 
Indian BoiJway v prMsessr^ a numlier of 
other special features which make the 
conditions of enipluynient of^raiKvay- 


Table I ; ('LASii-wex OffmiBirnoN 
OR Railway EMnovera (00s} 


Class 

1957 

1971 

Class I 

26 ( O.I) 

37( 0..3) 

Clissir 

8( 0.1) 

38 f 0.3) 

Oass III 

3544(35.5) 

5914(42.2) 

Class IV 

6395(64.1) 

7997 (57.2) 

Total 

9973 ( 100) 13986 ( 100) 


Note: Panics in parentheses are per- 
centues 

Sowree: OOIt Minis^ of Finance, Re* 
port of the Tnird Central 9v!t 
OommHskm. o It. 
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Taile 2 ; Difaxtmbnt-wm EuFtonoNT m IMdian RAiLWAn 
AS ON MABCH 31 , 1913 


Dapartmeata 


All the 

Nine 

Zonal 


Production Uolts 


Hotal 



(1) 

Railways 

(2) 

CLW 

(3) 

btW 

(4) 

• lap 

(5) 

(6) 

0) 

Adffllliistrstion 

36484 

(2.6) 

454 

379 

429 

37446 

(2.7) 

(2) 

Accounts 

29,563 

(2.2) 

499 

261 

321 

30,644 

(1.2) 

(3) 

Civil Baghieering 

2,93,342 

(21.4) 

4^837 

^.6) 

898 

639 

414 

2.95413 

(20.9) 

49,881 

(3.5) 

(4) 

Signal and Telecommu- 
nication 

44 

- 

- 

(S) 

Transport 

1,90,088 

- 

T— 

— 

1,90,068 


(13.1) 

( 6 ) Comnarcial 1,104% 

n.O) 

(1) Mechanical EniitMerifif 4,29,243 

(31.3) 

(8) Stores 3«,Sgl 

(9) Ekclrical 

(d.«) 

(10) Medical 49,111 

(3.6) 

(11) Railway protection force 14,(26 


(12) Railway board and 

other railway oSec.s 

Total 


( 4 . 0 ) 


13,72,164 

( 100 ) 


(I3.5 

- 1.10.3M 

0 . 8 ) 
1,11,084 
(31.9) 
38,618 

4s, 
( 6 . 8 ) 
49,799 
(3.1) 
16,038 
(4.0) 

8,029 


13,809 6,270 12,741 14,13,017 

( 100 ) 


9,074 

3,314 

9,453 

806 

715 

516 

923 

622 

1.143 

604 

84 

- 

507 

236 

469 





Naits: CLW : (^ttaraiuan lAicoinoliw Works 

DLW : Ciesei Looaraotive Works, Varanasi 
ICF : inteirmi Coach Flactory, Madras 
Figures in paiemhesea represent percentates. 

Iksta on Departmenl-wsa distiibution of employinent in the Railwajr Board 
and other officas are not avadahlc. 

Soaree i Ministry of Railwiys>Snppleinent to the Indian Railways, Report and 
Accounts 1972-73, Statistical Statement Delhi, 1974. 


men f)uite distinct from any indortty 
or service. ITie basic dilemma confront¬ 
ing the Indian Railways in its relations 
with their employees is the dual posi¬ 
tion of the Clovemsnent of India as 
the sovereign power and guardian ol 
public interest on the one hand, and 
as an employer on the other. “As the 
emanation of the pcople’a will, man¬ 
dated to adminiater the State, the 
Covemment may not, under some con- 
ceptions, renounce or delegate its 
authority to decide whosne it may 
en^loy and in udut cooditions. Even 
where it accepts to discuss or negotiate 
these matten with the representatives 
of those concerned, the problem of 
locating tbe decisionenaking authority 
on die government side is a srery real 
one. In most political systems, autho¬ 
rity tends to be dlSui^ a^ kept 
under control by a system of che^ 
and balances which make it dUBcult to 
sitnate the locus of power la relation 
to questions of esnpkiyinent and eondi- 
Hiw nf sendee: vet ^ dedgnatUm ot 


lelalions between government and tfhfF 
representatives are to be , niide 
possible."* 

These conditions and vonstraints of 
of Railways as a ‘imblic utility' mW 
be kept in mind in considering tbe pro- 
blesns of unionisation of railwaymen.* 
The duality of railway cmidoyees as 
government esnpioyees and at the same 
time industrial employees, is marked by 
the different standards applied to 
railwaymen under voriqps labour 
legislations. 

"In matters like wuikiDg conditions, 
payment of wages, industrial lelatioDs 
and social security the enactments ap¬ 
plicable to indisitrial labour in general 
apply to tbe industrial employeos of 
government also. 'The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1939 and the Factories 
Act, 1948 apply to these employees and 
so ^ the Trade Unions Act, 1926 and 
Induitriil Disputea Act, 1947. There 
are certain ipecial eumtaoems/tegule- 
tioai auch os the Hours of Employment 
Regulatiam and Chapter VI*A ^ -the 


govern particular tyiMs of imripyaes 
in the Railways. In etaea where these 
Regulations and Pioviiions of die 
Iixfian Railways Act, 1890 are in coo- , 
fllct with the above Acts, thh Indian f 
Railways Act and Regulations prcvad,"’ ^ 

All labour enactmenti, bosiever, do 
not apply to Railway employees. For 
instance, tbe Industrial Employinent 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946 does not 
apply to workers who are regulated by 
tbr Indian Railway Establishment Oode. 

Thus, it is clear diat although railway 
employees are industrial erntdoyea by 
the nature of their employment, they 
are subject to certain regulations as 
direct employees of the Central govern- 
meot. Since the same disciplinary 
rules and regulations as applio^e to 
other Central govemment employees 
are applicidde to them, certain distinct 
practices and conventions have develop¬ 
ed ovm tbe years in regard to matters 
tike trade union ri^ti, the rl^t to go 
on strike, die procedure and machinery 
fnr settlement of dilutes and wage 
fixation. As such, even where the 
exlriing labour legisUtlon is aiqillcable 
to the railway employees as industrial 
employees, ezeeptiom hm been 
obtained from the enforcement of cer¬ 
tain provisioos of labour enactments. 

This has often ltd to controversies In 
respect of the inherent conflict between 
tbe rights of employees under the 
labour Icgisletioo and the restraints 
imposed on the exercise of theee ri|d>)s 
by die rules made for government em¬ 
ployees. Organisations of railway 
ployees have been repeatedly rirmTimj- 
ing, though in vain, that roUwaymen 
be treated as industrial employees and 
their employment conditions be govern¬ 
ed by the statutes that are applicable 
to other Industrial employees.' 

n 

UnitiainitiM ta bdttaa RaBwRjn 

All the non-gozetted rsilway em¬ 
ployees, except those employed hi die 
railway schools impaitittg technical 
training or academic educatkm, ace 
eligible to organise themselves into 
trade unions under the Trade Unions 
Act of 1926.* While die Civil Service 
Regulations prohibit the ‘gaeetted’ 
f^lsss I and Claas 11 oBicers from Join¬ 
ing anociatioiu of lower grade am- - 
^oyees, tboae employed in laflway 
achools and training institute are coo- I 
sidered as non-industrial employees and I 
bance not elJgiUe to form into iadu** I 
trie) trade unioiis. It should be noted, 
however, diat gazattsd ofliomt end. the 
e^oyees in edioaU togcdiet nooonnt 
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TMU3 : Kao-wav EMmnm 
Clmhmb> Accoummo to her 


"Cstegory 

Number of 
Employees 


(1970) 

Intensive 

2,467 

Continuous 

9,09,931 

j^ientiallT Intemdttent 

1,46,592 

Excluded 

50,547 


Stm*: NPIR Menncandum to tha 
Third Pay Oomnisiion, New 
Delhi, 1970, p 27. 


total railway anployets and thus leave 
S3 per cent ol the railway employee! 
eligible to ibmi into trade unions. 

RnaSTKATIOK 

The Indian Trade Unions Act, 19S6, 
provides for registration o( any trade 
union of seven or inore industrial em¬ 
ployees with the Begistrar of Trade 
Unions of dre region by an application 
containing certain pieacrlbed parti- 
ciilats. Seven is fixed as the minimum 
number of persons who should join the 
union applying for ngistratJoa, as that 
IS the figure given in legislatians obtain¬ 
ing In the United Kingdom, Canada 
and Austria." In an industry like the 
Indian Railways when the emtdoyees 
are spread over the length and breadth 
of the oDuntry, the provision that a 
union in a region could lie registered 
with the respective Registrar of Trade 
Unions makes collection of compre¬ 
hensive Itiibrmation on all unions in 
the induetry s neat impossible task. 
For liutance, wdien there was a ques¬ 
tion (Starred Question No 3167) in the 
Lok Sabha in May 1971 on the num¬ 
ber of nglsteTed railway unions and 
their respective member^ip, there was 
no comprehensive information with the 
Railway fioonl tp answer the qnestioa. 

Not all registeied unions are recog¬ 
nised by the Railway authorities. Mere 
regfatration does not confer any special 
privilege on e union in representing 
the interests of its members. Recogni¬ 
tion is vital for a union to function 
eifeotively. 

RacxxBccnuN of UNrons 

"The strength of trade union otga- 
niutions cannot be measured only in 
terms of size of membership. Mem- 
berabip is itself contingent to a large 
extent on the means of action at thsir 
disposal and their power to intervene 
eSectively in furthering the interest 
cf their members snd of those whom 
they represent. The first leqniiemesit 
for ' effective action is xecognitian by 
the employing eutboritiee as truly is- 
pressutative of the categories from 


udiieh thdr members are drawn."** 
The Indian Trade Untoai Act, 1QS6, 
which permitted unions to be formed 
did not go beyond conferring on them 
certain minimum righta after registra¬ 
tion. The mote important right, the 
right of recognitiaa, was for a long 
time left to the discretion of die 
marugement. Since 18S9, it has been 
governed only through a voluntary 
"Code of Discitdine’.** 

In the early years of trade union 
movement in the Indian Raflwayt, 
recognition of a union was at the 
pleasure of the Railway Authorities 
who remained sole judge of whether or 
not any organisation merited recogni¬ 
tion. ne Royal Commission on labour 
observed: “We believe tiiat a mote 
generous policy in respect of recogni¬ 
tion would be to the advantage of all 
concerned In railway work and we 
commend this matter for the careful 
oonsideration of administcation."** 

The recommendations of the Royal 
ConunissiOD on Isdioiu', and the resolu¬ 
tions and strong speeches of the mem¬ 
bers in the Legihlstive Assembly and 
the threats of railwsymen were treated 
with scant respect by the railway 
authorities.** In the case State- 
managed raitways the Ceneral Manager 
had an unfettered discretion in the 
matter of recognition. On the com¬ 
pany-managed railways the Agent had 
not only the power to recognise or not 
to recognise, but hr also had the autho¬ 
rity to detenmine conditions on which 
he would grant recognition. In the 
former case the aggrieved union could 
appeal to the Railway Board but that 
was not possible in the latter.** 

In IBK certain rules relating tn 
recognition of unions were framed by 
the Railway Board and the powers of 
recognition were delegated to the 
Ceneral Managers.** The utain condi¬ 
tions required for recognition were; 

(i) that the union muat consist of 
a distinct claas of government 
employees; 

(il) that all government emj^oyees 
of the same ciau must be ell- 
giMe for membership; and 
(iii) that the union must he the 
one registered under the Trade 
Unions Act. 

It may be pointed out here that 
there wsm no bat on the recognition of 
'categorioer or ‘craff iniloas. How¬ 
ever, the fnlfibnent of these easditlons 
was DO guarantee of recognition. In 
fact these oonditioni were so trivill 
that most of the railway unions com¬ 
plied with them but many were not 
recognised.^ Other things being equal, 
fflatragement's discretfon continued to 
be the decisive factor to die matter of 
recognition. "... in 1989-30 only five 


' ■ ' 

unioos were ncogiilssd. Seven yette 
later, about 7 were recognised."** 

Whan the TYade Unions (Amend¬ 
ment) Act was pasted in 19<T, them 
was hope that the recognition pndrlem 
would he solved. The amended Act 
provided for compulsory recognition of 
registered unions satisfying certain 
conditioiu. Unfortunately, the Act waa 
not enforced.** However, the Act did 
have some impact on the recognition 
problem at least in the year in wUA 
it was enacted. In 1M7-48, 33 uniona 
were recognised, two of which had a 
memberehip of less than 0.1 per cent 
of the total number of non-gaxetted 
staff employed on the railway ctmeern- 
ed." In the immediate period following 
Independence, the policy of recogDltian 
of railway unions assumed clear poli¬ 
tical bias. The unions under Cctnmu- 
nist inSuence were isolated and 
discrimiirated against. Inl'urnration was 
sou^t to be ctdiected about recognit- 
eJ iiniors with Communist sfflliatlons 
with a view to preparing a case for 
withdrawal of recognlUoD,' if they had 
been already recognised, end not to 
extend fresh recognition to such unions. 

In April IMS, the policy to be fol¬ 
lowed in granting recognition to rail¬ 
way rmiont was discussed by the Rail- , 
way Boaid with the General Uuit^n k 
of Class I Railways, and certain prlnci- e' 
pies were laid down for the guidance 
of the railway administrations. These V'. 
principles, besides those already prm- 
lent since 1935, included the fbllowiDg ^ 
three additional conditions: 

(i) the membership of a union 

seeking recognition should not 
he less than ten per cent of 
the total number of *>oB- 
gazetted railway employeas on i 
the Railway concerned; ! 

(ii) secRonal unions, i e, uoiotu 
composed of rither category or ' 
a limited category of workers 
should not be recognised; and 

(iii) recognition should not be grant-. 
ed to a union which in die 
opinion of the Railway admini- 
stratlon has been or is Uke}v to 
engage in subversive activities. 

Thus, the post-Independence poUcy ef 
recognition of reilwas unions bsgaa 
with t ban on recognition of ‘categori¬ 
cal, unions snd with the continued 
rear of the postibilit) of subversive 
activities by certain unions. A more | 
perplexing feature nas the continued 
empbods tm secrecy about the recogni¬ 
tion policy. The letter of the Balhvey 
Board laying down the guidelines con¬ 
cluded; "The Board desires that no 
Indication should be afforded to uniosis 
ot others that the criteria mentioned 
above are being adopted". 

The queadon of recognition of 
unions In the railway estiiljielsmmts ^ 
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Nhib 01 th« lUitwiy Nineofthe Kecocnued Uoloa AlBUatioa 


Oentnl Riiiwiy M) Nitional RiUww Mudoor Union ADIF 

(2) Central Rallwty Matsdoor Satyh NI^ 

Eaittrn Railway (1) Eastern Railwaynen'a Union AIJtF 

(2) Eastern Rai l wa y men's Oofupnss NPIR 

(3) Eastern Railway Entplcwm'Ootcrtss ~ 

(4) Eastern Railway ness Workers'Union NFIR 

Nortbem Railway (I) Northern Ralhvaynien's Union AIRF 

(2) Uttariya Railway Mazdoor Unktoa NFtR 

NarthEaatern Raihray (I) North-Eastern Railway Mazdoor AIRF 
Union 

(2) Nbrth-Baitera Railway Empioyees' NFGR 
Union (PRKS) 

North-East Fiontie, (1) North-East Frontier Rallwiy AIRF 

Railway Mazdoor Union 

(2) NOrth-East Frontier Railway 

Employeci* Union NFIR 

(31 North-East Railway Teachers* 

Associalioa — 

Sontbern Railway (1) Southern Railway Mazdoor Unior AIRF 

(2) Southern Railway Employees' San(h NFIR 

South-Oenlrnl Railway (I) South Central Railway Mazdoor AIRF 

Union 

(2) South Central Railway Employaei' 

Sangb NFIR 

South Eastern Railway (I) South Eastern RaUwaymn't Union AIRF 

(2) South Baatern Railwaymen's 

Oongiess yflriR 


Wealem Railway (I) Western Railway Entplayeea'Union AIRF 
(2) Western Riulway Bnq.kQrees' Sanjh NFIR 

Railway Bcnud (I) Railway Board's MinUterial Staff 

Association - 

(2) Railway Board's Secretarial Class 

IV Staff Association — 

Smkv •• Lik Sabha Deiaa, Answer to UnsCarred question No 6243, April IS, 1»73. 


TA*a 3 ; NuMaaa and MaMazasHif op Railway UraoNt SuamniNo RaruaM 


Veer Railway Staff, ftw- 

teis. Licensed Other Railway All Railway 

Coolies, HemaU _ Unions _ Unioni 

Nnmber Membership Number Membership Number Membecihip 
(000s) (000s) (000s) 


1961-62 

76 

361 

3 

Neg 

76 

361 

1962-63 

71 

280 

4 

Neg 

73 

281 

1963-64 

63 

422 

7 

2 

70 

423 

1964-63 

38 

269 

1 

Neg 

59 

269 

1965 

1966 

74 

73 

348 

622 

3 

13 


77 

88 

549 

s634 

1967 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1961 

91 

673 

4 

1 

93 

676 

1969 

88 

330 

S 

1 

93 

632 

1970* 

74 

399 

43 

97 

119 

496 

1971* 

103 

364 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 


Nbtat; •laeoBubw; NA ; Not Available; ^ : Nc«lifibls. 
Swwer /nrHia t ufa ir SlatMei, 1963-64 to &T4. 


Ike the Integral Goadt Factory, Chitta- Coach Factory unions but found that 
aalttt Locomotive Works,, etc, wrai left the biggest union — ICF Labour 
mdcdded. In September 19S7 the Union — was dondnated by' the Oowi- 
teilway Board considered the quefttOD munists, Tbe questkn of lecognltloa 
if eatending recognition to the Intqj^)^ was therefore dielved. In tbe case at 


te dilttifiafen Loeomotha Wods, 
an officer of Railway Boetd wee 
'sent on a secret mlssioa to die facteay 
on October S3, ISBB end it was femid 
that the moat popoler unfon, the 
Otittaianiett Lootanotive Woiks Labour 
Unioa, was domiiieted by tbe Conlau- 
nists. The Tcndt; it was decided to 
wait. 

The adoption of a volontaty Coda of 
DlscipUne* In all othar indnitilat la 
196B, which laid down certain giddt- 
lines for n policy of tndon leoognltioii, 
prompted the Railway Board to come 
out with an opan policy regarding m- 
cognitioo of the laOwtiy ualoai. In 
1961, with n view to ledndng the 
clahnanti for recognition and to in- 
direcdy discourage multipUaity of 
unions, the Railway Board raised the 
nwnbersblp regniiemcnt of n union 
setking recognition from 10 per cent 
to IS per cent of the total aoipioyeei in 
the concerned inilwsy. The other con- 
ditiuis were also dearly ^dt out aad 
have now become part of the Radwey 
EitaUishnient.» 

Presently the tonal railway nnioos ate 
eligible for reoognition on sedefyieg 
the following eonditioas; 

(i) Tho union seeking recognldoa 
must consist of a distinct class 
of railway smploytai and must 
not be formed on tht basis of 
anv caste, tribe or leligiDus 
dMoioidsttoOv 

(ii) AU railway enngoyees of tbe 
same daaa must be eilgibie for 
membeabip. 

(iii) It nnist be registered under Ae 
Trade Unions Act, 

(iv) Its membeiahip should not be 
lew than IS per cent of dm 
total number of nco-gaaetted 
staff employed on tbe lailway 
conceroeo. 

(v) It should not be oectionaL i e, 
unions conposed ehhtt of one 
category or a limited category 
of WQikaia should not be 
recognised, 

(vi) It ifaaold not be, in the opinion 
of the Hallway Adminlsttttion, 
Ukelv to engage ItsdC In snb- 
vsisive aetivitlaa. 

There were S3 recognlted rtUwty 
unions spieed over various zonal Rati- 
ways ai on April 15, 1975 (Tible 4). 
Berides, the Railway Board also reoog- 
nisea two national raHwaymen's federa- 
tloDS: the All Inffia BaBwayinoa’a 
Fedemtian (AIRF), and tbe National 
Federation of Indian BaUwa^men 
(NFIR). Widi risa escepHon of fonr, 
all tbe recognised unions an aSliatad 
to tbs one or tha odier of theta two 
fadotwtiaiii. Of the four nnailRIated 
unions, two behng to the Ballwwy 
Board Mg^oyces who, bocause of riiefr 
spoctal portriao, an not permlttad to 
1^ unions of olfaez railway engi i nj ieli . 
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KMMMir <19919* 


Sr NnaiofdielMaa Mwab w i h^ ) 
No 


C« 

( 2 ) 

O) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0 

(7) 

(S) 

<») 

< 10 ) 


BinplnpN'»Mtf> 40.716 (RTU) 
fniHoB lUflwaN 
Bicitan Inqiee' 

tWl’lAiOD 

SouUieni RaBmor 
Muiooi llnioa 
Southon lUihny 
Coal Wortea’ 

Ihioo 

Indian RaUwagr 
^0^ laapecton 

Sontli Kail Indiit- 
cnai WQcraa 
Usiaa 

RaBway E mri owe a * 
ftomtaire IMon <,1SS (CU) 
Eteotne Tkaetloa 
Drtvan' Aaaocia- 
tin 

Dakililn Railway 
Cnnduy o w * Unkn 18,000 (CU) 
AO India Loco-Run- 
nbif Staff Alto- 
dation 


72(RTU) 
32.000 (CU) 

' 43 (RTU) 

39 (RTU) 

23.148 (CU) 


10 (RTU) 


24 (RTU) 
Total fneatbenbip 1,10,209 


Sola: .Only tboae unioas about adiich 
netabenbto data liar 1970, an 
ayaflaHe. The mt an not in- 
cIm Vid . 

RTU; Aa per the returni sub- 
mltM to tbe Rathtrar 
of Trade Unioot. 

CU; Ae per the dafam of the 
imioni on enquin'. 

Sower: OffkeottheRegbtrai of Trade 
Urdoni, Madratan. tbe UnkM 
OQcei. 


and wboee unioni too are not eligible 
for affiliation to any fedeiatioil. Of the 
remaining two unaffliiated aDioa enjoy¬ 
ing racogoltioo — one la an Induitrial- 
Hegiaiitl type and tbe other ia a union 
of teacfaeia in a zonal railway." 

Recognition by d>e Railway Admlnl- 
atratlon confeti die li^ to repreeent 
and negotiate on bdialf of the mem- 
ben of the recogidaed union. It ahould 
be noted that the lecogniaed union is 
not tbe l a ptaa e n tative union of all tbe 
employees but oidy of the members of 
tbe union concerned- Since in olmoat 
all lailwayi two or mote unfona are 
lecognlaad, eads of these uniona is 
eUgible to repieemit its tnembea' griev¬ 
ances to die railway authorities. 

Baddat the prindpal ri|d>t of con- 
nltatioii or nagotlatloii, recognition 
oonferi e number of othn pitvilegea. 
The offlre Leeteii of reoagnl^ mdont 
SIC eligible for apedal oeaual Iceve and 
fiee navel fecOitiae to attend dieii 
Working Oommittee, Ceaeial Goundl 
end Animal Canveatiaa meetlngi. 
Raongnitiao antidei a imlan to di^ay 
(wiA pmaMao) sotiota and btdd 
meeUags on nScial piemiats and antails 
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way taI«hiBe faidtitlaa w hmev e r 
poadble. The Bailw^ Admlsiatietion 
also pnividet the recogniaed nnioa with 
'duty poaifs’ and 'dady allowanoe’ for 
attending tbe meetingi of tbe National 
Council and the Uqiartmental Coun- 
ciL The ndWslg of Ifaa recognised 
uniona ate permitted to ctdiect union 
subscsiptian within the official srcanises 
and an eligible for deputation to oaisy 
out union work. The moognued unloiit 
are also auppiied widi all the idevant 
unpriced pubUcatioiit of the Railway 
Admlnlsttatioo. 

Dboncb or UnoraasTiaH 

The ‘degree of unioniiation’ is sJso 
vatimsiy referred to u tbe 'density of 
union mcmbetship*, ‘p t ree n tsge otgs- 
nlasd', ‘rsal memberdilp’ and ‘eom- 
pleteneas'.** Tbe 'degree of anlonba- 
tion' is expressed aa a percentage of 
*001001 nnlon membership’ to tbe 
‘potential unkia membeithip’. The con¬ 
cept ia uaad both in static and dynamic 
senae. As t atstic concqit it Is asso¬ 
ciated with the power of the onion 
movement while aa a dynamio concept 
it refen to tbe progrcia of the onion 
movement. 

Eatimatlon of the 'degree of unlont- 
aadon' depends upon die availability 
of precise data relating to the actual 
union membenhip and tbe ‘potential 
union membenhip’. ‘Pctsntial union 
membenhip' it equal to the actual 
number of employees who are eligible 
to become members of trade unions 
and as such the data are itadOy avai¬ 
lable. But tbe same cannot be said 
about the data on the ‘actual union 
membenhip'. The data available on 
trade union memberdiip in India are 
far from being adequate and pracM, 
because of three reasons: (i) Offidal 
trade union mettdienbfp data pnblisb- 
ed by tbe Labour Bureau of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are incomplete and 
not comparable; (ii) mendierstdp rjairos 
of the unions sre often ezaggcimted 
and therefore much teiisnce cannot be 
placed on such data; and (Ui) tbe ac¬ 
curacy and reliability of the data art 
further undermined by the jmvslence 
of ‘dual’ or ‘multiple’ membenhip. 

OmcuL MarasssBip Data 

Aldiou^ trarle union membership 
data la regularly publisbad by the 
Labour Bureau, the publiahed data 
rdate only to ibote unions which siffi- 
mlt ratuma to tbe Registrar ct Trade 
Untons.** There has been a widening 
gap betwean tba Bomber of legiateiod 
iwiinm and the number of onions 
actually lubmlttiDg returns. 

Dntiag tba early ysan after tbe 
enactment of the Indiim TMe Unions 


Act (1 / then wate rtit. / t 

uniona and moat of them e uL sn U ta d ‘ 

letuma ragnlatly. But aa tha n t u nb ar 
of trarle unions incressed, disrt was 
alto a gradnal widening of tike gv 
between tbe number of regbuied 
unions and the unions actnsUy submil' 
ting returns. While during the ISSOi 
more then SO per cent of die rcglsttt' 
ed unioiu submitted returns, in tbe 
ISDOs about 80 per cent filed their 
annual returns, in the IMOs tbe ave¬ 
rage unloru filing returns fell to 63 
per cent and in the 1960a there was a 
further dedine in tbe proportion to 54 
per cent. It is clear that, on on ave¬ 
rage. in any given year, more than 
40 per cent of the registered unioiit do 
not submit returns. Though the 
Inffian Trade Unions Act provides lac 
penal action, including deragltlratfem 
of unions not suiimittlng returns,* diis 
rule is rarely enfnrcetL As a coast- ^ 
quence some unions which daftult for, 
say, two or three years, may submit 
their returns In the following year and 
some unloiia submitting returns ‘regu¬ 
larly' may default in one yew or tbe 
other. Therefore, tbe number and 
composition of unions subfiiitting le- 
tums are constantly changing. 
Semetima there wlU he no rhangi ia 
tbe number of unions but die meniber- 
sblp may show a change. It is very k 
difficult to say vditdier the change it \ 
due to rise or fail In the meeAcnhlp jJ 
of unions or mertiy due to diange V. 
in tbe composition of unions suhnittlng I*] 
returns. The resulting incomplete data ) 
weaken the estimate of the degree of 
unioniiation both in static as well as 
dynamic sense of tbe term. 

Though separate figurea relating to 
tbe number of itgiateied unions of 
rallwaymen are not available, a lod at 
the data relating to the number and > 
membership of unions submitting re¬ 
turns is enough to show that it does 
not give a complete picture. Since a 
certain proportloa of registared unioiia 
in any given year is not likely to sub¬ 
mit returns, the union and raembarahlp 
data given in the TUile 5 are bound to 
lie underestimates of the actual peti¬ 
tion. 

Unions’ Mmraaasiiip CLumb 

Wbiie tbe official data aa die anm- 
ber of mendicnhip of trarle unioni an | 
likely to be undareatimatci of the 
actnid position, tha memfaardiip claims 
madt by trade unions, w h ere v er aval- 
laUa, art Ukdy to be overstatemeota. 
Seme aniens u a maKti of policy do 
not reveal tbe membenhip figoag.* 
Barring a few unions, many utdoas do 
not maintain proper membeidiip tw- | 
ootda but nonetbelass make dnfcn* 
high mambcnhlp. If the dNmg . 

—.. . .....iiiiab 



nttloM imwm on thtir (no* vitlno It 
to quit* poalbic to com* acfOM * titn*- 
tkn where die *ectiiel lueinbeidrfp* ee 
clehned by the uniom in en imhiftry 
to likely to be fer gieiter then the 
total number of enqiloyeea. 

The Soudiem Hidlwey provide* en 
Intereiting example in thto connection. 
In 1970 the total cmployinent in the 
Southern Railway, according to die 
office of the General Manager, wa> 
about 1,10,000. The total membenhlp 
of the uniona lu the Southern RaUwey 
(Table 6) addi up to 1,10^00 — more 
than cent per cent unioniaatlon, which 
la an abaurdlty. In fact, the member- 
ibip ilgurei do not Include >11 unioni 
in the Southern Railway but only tboae 
about whlrh we have membenhlp in¬ 
formation. 

Such an exaggerated picture ol 
unioniaatlon emergei either becauae ot 
the exceaaive daimi of meinberdiiP by 
the uniona or becauae of the exlatence 
of ‘dual' or ‘multiple' membenhlp ot 
becauae of both. In the caae of 
Southern Railway there to reaaon to 
believe that both exaggeration of clalma 
of membenhlp and ‘dual' or ‘nraltlple' 
membenhlp prevail. 

‘Dtr*!.' arm ‘Mui.npuf MmBmaiiir 

The problem of ‘dual’ or ‘multiple' 
membenhlp doea exiit, though to a 
limited extent. An employee may 
become a member of one or more 
unions due to fear or external pressure. 
The trade uniona brush this aside as a 
negligible fector. But workers, espe¬ 
cially in die lower rungs, do speak 
almut their oontrlliutions to more than 
one union to avoid incurring die wrath 
ot the leaden ol the rival unions. 
Such ‘dual’ or ‘multiple' membenhlp 
appcera to be not uncommoa*' 

In 1972 there were as many u 103 
unions of which 23 were recognised 
and 80 unrecognised.* The estimated 
membership of the recognised unions 
alone was over eight lakhs, amounting 
to unionisation of about 60 per cent ol 
the nilwaymen.* Notwithstanding these 
complexities of the employment struc¬ 
ture, probiems of recognition and the 
dlffi^dea Involved in estimating the 
degree of unionisation, it can still be 
said dial Indian Railway employees are 
highly unionised. 

NoMt 

1 For instance the total employment 
in the British Railways drained 
by 41 per cent from 5,18,000 In 
1900 to 3.07,000 in 1968. 

3 Government of India, Ministry of 
Finance, Report of the Gentral Fay 
Commission 1946-47, (First Pay 
Commission), Delhi, 1947, m 172- 
3. Under tbe Indian Railway 
Eatablidmicnt Code, CI*M I and 
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5 


6 


7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 

18 

10 

20 


CtosB n *a«loy**e are elroarvtoM 
offioais and are not irible to be- 
cane members irf Mde unions 
formed by Qat* Ul and Claa* IV 
workers. 

The Railwv Board's note on ‘One . 
Union in One Industry’ gives dito 
figure. But according to me AIRF, 
“there ate reportedly over 781 
digerent categories of woskmen in 
the railways, each performing a 
separate taw . See “AIRF Memo¬ 
randum to the Third Central Fay 
Cominltaion“ (Mimeo)'1970, p 79. 
The Hours of Employment Reguls- 
tions was one of the items referred 
to the Reilway Labour Tribunal, 
1960 (Maibhoy Tribunal). See 
Report of the Third Centra] Pay 
Cmnmtosion 197.3, New Delhi, 
1973, pp 76-7. 

ILO, Joint Committee on the 
Ihiblic Service, Report II, ‘TVeedom 
of Association and Procedurea for 
Staff Participation in Determining 
Conditions of Emp|o>'meQt in the 
Public Service', Goieva, lOTO, p 3. 
The term ‘pitlilic utility’ has been 
defined under section 2(n) of tbe 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. It 
covets railways, postal, telegiapb 
and telei^ne servlcei,; an Industry 
which supplies power, light or 
water to the public, any system of 
public conservancv or sanitation 
and certain listed Industries if 
declared public utility by the 
appropriate government. 
Covermnent of India, Ministry nf 
Labour, Report of the National 
Commission on Labour, Delhi, 
1969, p .360. 

As late as in 1970 the NFTR 
pleaded for treatment of railway- 
men os industrial employees. 
"NFTR memorandum to the 'Third 
Pay Coiranlssion'', 1970, p 36. 
National Oxmmlsaion on Labour. 
Report of the Study Group on Rail 
Transport. Delhi. 1968. p 94. 

See K N Subramanian "Labour- 
Management Relations in India’’, 
Asia, Bombay. 1967, p 131. 

ILO, Joint Committee on the Pub¬ 
lic Service, Report II op ett, p 29. 
Report of tiic National CommlsslOD 
on labour, op eff, pp 345*6. 

Report of the Royal Commiision 
on Labour in India, Delhi, 1931. 
p .32a 

Amba Prasad. “Indian Railways’ 
Asia. Bombay. 1960, p 317. 

Ihid pp 317-8. 

Railway Board. Flies of the Esta- 
bli^ment Division, E(L)/UT 
Series. 

Amba Prasad, op cit. PP 319. 

K N Subramanyam. op cit, PP 
142-8. , 

Amba Ikasad op ett, p 32a 


The 16th Indian labour Confe¬ 
rence lecammended i Code of 
DtodpUne which Included a crite¬ 
ria for recognition of trade imlont. 
The Code of Disci;9ine vra* adopt¬ 
ed by privete end pi^ic •*«<* 
induces except public ntlUty 
service* like the Indian Rallwt*^ 
For detaili of tiw crlteHe for 
recognition of unions under 
Code eee Annexure I. Appendix 
VIII. Govenanent of l£^ 
"THpetthe Co^ntioii* 1043-10(77“ 
Delhi, 1968, P 294. 
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at*.not ooenldered u treoe nnlou 
under law. But tbe Railway auap- 
rittet CT errft e tbair 
extend recognltloD' to tetoHn' 
unioiu under 4 ;>eclal di wn i t encee. 
The Reilway BoanTi letter 
E/IWA/e5AT/10/l-6 dated Jwm- 
aiy 4y 1966 makct the^I^cy 
adopted dear: “• • • naflway 
ScbMla and Railway Training 
Schools do not constitute *lnduat- 
try ... they should he outiwe 
tM scope of the existing . trade 
unions of Railwa>’s. However, 
there should lie no objection to the 
Teachers forming as^lation of 
their own, the recognition of umich 
wil! depend upon the^a^vitics of 
each t\^ association.** 



2.1 G S Bain ‘Trade Union Growth 
and Recognition’* Research Papft 
6, Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions and Employers* Aasoda- 
tions, H M S O. L.ondon, 1907, 

24 Labour Bureau. Simla, whidi 
is an agency of the Ministry ot 
Labour, Comment of India, 
publishes information on trade 
tmkm membership ' thiou^ the 
following three annual publJca* 
tions: (0 Indian Labour Stutiaiict. 
(ii) Indian Labour Year Book, and 
(^1) Trade Vnionr in India. 

25 Qause (b) of Section 10, of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act. 1^, 
provides for issuing of ‘D ootloe 
to unions failing to fuIfO the pro* 
visions of the Act. If the notice U 
not utisfactoriiv answer^, the 
registration of the union U to be 
withdrawn. 

26 For instance, the National Federa’- 
tion of Indian Rallwuymen (NFIR) 
cl<^s not publish the membership 
figures rmting to its afiBliated 
unions. 

27 in May 1975, au ta& with 

worlcers in the Guntakal Divi¬ 
sion revealed several instances of 
payment of dues to more than one 
union. Referring to tbe problem of 
‘dual* and ‘multiple* membenbip 
the General Secretary of a leading 
union in the Southern Railway 
pointed out. “... there are some 
types of Railwaymen who owe 
their allegiance to all tbe unions 
available in the area. This would 
on]y reflect that they have no 
status to decide which union uey 
should join and which union they 
should discard .. Report of the 
Cimeral Secretary 46th Annual 
S^on, Southern Railway Em¬ 
ployees’ Sangh, Madras, 1966, p 
23. 

28 For a detailed analytla of tlkeie 

unions see the author's forthcom¬ 
ing paper (Ori^, Grourth and 
Structure of Trade Unions in 
Indian Railw^), Indian /oiejnai 
of Labour EeanormeSf October 
197B. , 

29 the author's unpubliihed 
thesis, **I>ade Union Movement in 
indien RMlweyi**,' 1979, S V Uni- 
v^ty, *nmpati, p 92. This pa^ 
is based on Cbepter 2 of m 
&ils. 
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nRetnrn of PrevcBtfVo Detentioiil 

EVER since tbc ienau foverament came Into Mlytaiif, attsnpts hove never > 
been sbduned to somdiaw or other resurrect the provisim for *pTeventive 
detention' or, more precisely, for impritoiunent wi^ut trill, even thoiifli 
one of the main planks of the [anata parly's election manifesto was tht 
abolition of such a lawless law. The attempt to incorporate the proviilona 
for preventive detention Into the criminal procedure code was one of the 
odd wais in which the old provision of MISA waa soujht to be done away 
with by the Janata government; and even though democratic opinion within 
and outside Parliament ultiaaately compelled the government to bring forth 
legislation doing away with the hated Maintenance of Internal Security Act, 
attempts h.ivi- continued to revive preventive detention in one form or 
another. 

In one of his last official utterances as Prime Minister, during Ut 
famous press conference 'chaired' by his minister for information and broad¬ 
casting, Morarji Desai had suggested that some kind of preventive detention 
law was in the offing. It might be that these observations were in some way 
related more to the political problems that Morarji Desai was then focing 
-- he was to resign a few days later — and less to the (hen widespread 
agiution by Central police personnel all over thii country: and his resigna¬ 
tion, one should have thought, gave the quietus to such plans. But now. 
his successor has secured the signing of an ordinance by the President 
providing for detention without trial of ‘economic offenders'. 

The Prevention of Blackmarketlng and Maintenance v>l Supplies of 
Essential Commodities Ordinance, 1979 (PBMSECO) will no doubt soon to 
be known as widely, though not as euphuniously, as the MIS.A was; equally 
no doubt, ihrrc wonld he attempts to transform the present ordinance into 
a proper, constitutionally valid act, for one of the fundamental rights of the 
Indian cuizen under the Indian Constitution is the right to be detained 
without trial. ' 

The ostensible reason for promulgating this ordinance by a government 
which hB.s no authority to rule is that such a measure is necessary in order 
to control the price situation. It is interesting to note that while the first 
reports about the impending measures to curb hoarders and profiteera aug- 
gested that these measures would include the setting up of 'special courts' 
.-illowed under the amended Cr PC to try 'economic offenders’, the ordinance 
itself makes no reference to such special courts. Further, the fact that provi¬ 
sions for preventive detention have existed in India virtually without a break 
since Independence has never led to any control over the price situation, 
since they have rarely, if ever, been used against hoarders, pruUteers and 
blacknurketetrs. Equally irrelevant, in the government’s view, is the fact 
that the only uses to which the provisions for detention without trial have 
been pul Ls to suppress political opposition. This point hardly needs labouiiitg, 
since luminaries both In the government and in the opposition have reason 
to know Ion well what uses the provision for detention without trial could 
be pul to. Anyway, the 'expUnation' of the expression "acting in any manner 
prejudicial to the maintenance of supplies of commodities essential to the 
community” is .sufficiently elastic to include not merely traders -- against 
whom, not unreasonably, one faction of the Janata which is presently opposed 
to Cbaran Singh and which is reputed to receive substantial support from 
the trading community, fears the measure will be used - but also tbc 
working class, specifically those sections like transport workers and railway- 
men who might be, howsoever tangentially, involved in the "supply or 
distribution of... commodity essential to the community". 

In a sense, such a measurr. was inevitable; the wonder is that for more 
than a year now. there has been no law providing for vlctention without 
trial on the statute books. The only other occasion in independent India 
when PD did not exist was between 1969 and 1971 when Indira Gandhi 
was compelled by circninstances beyond her control not to come forward 
with the triennial demand for a renewal of the long prevalent preventive 
detention act, only to restore it under its new nomenclature, MISA, after 
winning the 1971 elections to Parliament. The Indien political system has 
never been able to, and probably cannot, function without recourae to 
such iwovisions. The lanau began to regret its promises to undo MISA 
almost as soon as it was in office; and Charan Singh has only restored to 
the goYsrament its historic heritage. 

Time is yet another and more important compulsion for the brin^ag 
back of preventive detention. Tho Indian ruling clasaes Me incretliilAt 8|,. 
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a btad, lince the oi^cctiTe crialt is fast 
overtaking them. The Emeigeocy de¬ 
monstrated that the functioning of In¬ 
dian poiity without recourse to measu¬ 
res even more extraordinary than those 
already familiar to Urge sections of the 
working people and national minorities 
was not possible. Since the advent of 
the Janata only marked a slight shift 
in the relative strengths of the contend¬ 
ing sections of the Indian ruling classes 
still in oviTall comand, it was only a 
matter of ihne before the same 'solu¬ 
tions’ tried by the earlier factions 
would be once again tried. 

The promulgation of preventive de¬ 
tention ordinance must cause some pro¬ 
blems to the Left parties which have, 
or are in the process of having, an alli¬ 
ance with Charan Singh and the Cong¬ 
ress to light the coming elections. The 
CPI(M) in particular has, in its election 
nunifestn, specifically called upon all 
'Left and democratic parties and forces' 
to mobilise against the Janata and 
the Congressfl): according to the 
CPKM), "It is their duty towards de¬ 
mocracy to help the Janata (SJ-Congress 
combination to defeat the two reactio¬ 
nary forces". But with the ‘JanatafSI- 
Congrrss combination' taking the lead 
in bringing back the hated proviiion 
for detention without trial, it will be 
interesting to see bow the I.cft parties 
will go befori' the people and ask them 
to vole for this 'combination' in the 
coming elections — if indeed the pro¬ 
mulgation of the ordinance is not the 
first step in an elalmrate charade lead¬ 
ing to progressive and indefinite post¬ 
ponement of the polls. 

Inttmatioaal Monttaty 
Systmm 

AMiida for IMF's 
RcIwbllKirtlon 


THE 1970s have witnessed e pheno¬ 
menal increase in oHicial Jnldings of 
foreign exchange reserves. While in 
the 1950s and 1960s, taken together, 
foreign exchange resources grew at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, tlie 
leservr increases experienced in the 
1970s have been at tlie rata of 40 
per cent in the first three years and IS 
per cent since then. 

All this is brought out and com¬ 
mented upon in tlie International 
Monetary Fund's Annual Report for 
1979. Tbe Report at the same time 
emphasises that the absolute increase 
in foreign exchange reserves in 1979 
was not as large as that in 1977 (SDR 
33.7 billion as against SDR 45.2 billion, 
witliout allowing for valuation clianges). 
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This was so even though 'Hlw US 
deficit on current and capital accounts 
was almost as Urge In 1978 es it had 
been in 1977”. In other words, there 
was a lower level of exchange market 
intervention by other countries. 

It is not at all clear — poaaibly the 
Fund chooses to remain deliberately 
vague — whether (i) the lower level 
of exchange market intervention was 
by itself considered desirable, and (ii) it 
reflected in any way on the phenomenal 
growth of Euro-currency depoiits in 
1978. The increase in Euro-deposits in 
1978 was of the order of $110 billion 
as against $75 billion during 1977 and 
$70 billion in 1976. These figures have 
been adjusted downwards for double 
counting due to redepositing among 
the reporting banks. It should be 
added that of the addition to foreign 
exchange reserves of SDR 33.7 billion, 
only SDR 2.5 billion was accounted 
for by Euro-deposits (7 per cent as 
against 31 per cent in 1977). 

The impression is unavoidable that 
the IMF Report seeks to pUy down the 
role of Euro-currency markets. Noting 
that the 1970s have “witnessed very 
rapid growth in the provision of credit 
by the international capital markets", 
the Report raises the question; Does 
the growth of the Euro-market induce 
an unwarranted expansion of the glolial 
reserve stock beyond the level justified 
by the long-run reserve needs of coun¬ 
tries? Quite naturally, the answer found 
was th.it the “available data provide 
no concrete evidence". But the ques¬ 
tion itself was ntUptaced. 

Once it is granted that the Euro-cur¬ 
rency market generates liquidity — 
(he IMF Report itself distinguishes it 
from conditional liquidity — the ques¬ 
tion to raise is not whether the liqui¬ 
dity generated through the market 
leads to unwarranted expansion of offi¬ 
cial reserves but whether the liquidity 
thus generated is itself warranted by 
needs and, additionally, whether its 
distribution or allocation is equitable. 

The IMF Report docs raise the ques¬ 
tion of the danger of the private market 
contributing to an over-expansion of 
liquidity but ignores Altogether the 
matter of equity and merely observes 
that “increo^ expansion of private 
international credit could.. .detract from 
the smooth functioning of the balance 
of paymenti adjustment procesi”. 
While the Report adtnovrledges that 
it ie not the primary purpoee of inter¬ 
national private banking to conduct 
its operations in a way that will 
improve the functioning of the inter¬ 
national adlustment process, it shies 
away from question of regubtinf pri¬ 


vate bonkini inteiaMiomdly and pieadi 
instead for eohuiclni the role ii the 
IMF by enabling it to provide addi¬ 
tional conditional liquidity. The argu¬ 
ment lecrns to be tbt tk avaUahiUty 
of additional conditional liquidity will 
somehow lupplant and therefore not 
only rectrain privately generated liqui¬ 
dity but also reduce the present virtu¬ 
ally exclusive reliance on nationil cur¬ 
rencies for reserve accumulation. But 
if the additional conditional liquidity 
■s going to be allocated according to 
the present inequitous system enshrin¬ 
ed in the form of the IMF quotas, the 
gain from the point of view of equity 
is unlikely to be more than marginal 
and even this marginal gain is going to 
be whittled down by the suggested 
creation of the Substitution Account 
which, as has been argued before in 
these columns, will benefit entirely the 
reserve creating developed nations cur¬ 
rently in some difficulties. Shorn of 
technical verbiage the agenda put forth 
by the IMF seeks mainly to retrieve its 
mie in the present unjust international 
monetary system, unconcerned alto¬ 
gether that this system has become 
more and more inequitous in recent 
years. 

St—1 

Blwglno* » t Shoiteflb _ 

IT h now certain that production oi 
ati'c) liy the integrated steel plants 
will decline in 1H79-W), for the third 
>cur in »ucci*>«ion. Produclion of sate 
iiMc .steel in these plants had dropped 
Ikhu (U) inn tonnes in lH77-7ti to 6,fi 
mn toiincv in 1978-70. The drop has 
been much sharper in the current year 
pnkduction in the first five months oi 
the >L'ur having 1>eeo just 2.4 mn ton¬ 
nes. At this rate, production may we)! 
full below 6 mil tonnes, compared to 
the Planning Conimiulon's target for 
the year of 7,4 n»n tonnes. At the 
nnliiipated level of output, utilisation 
of capacity in the integrated ateel 
plants in 197tH)0 is likely to be around 
66 per cent compared to 75 per cent 
in 1978-79 and 85 per cent in IffTT-TS. 

An even more dismal picture em¬ 
erges if consider the trend in steel 
production over a longer period ol 
time. In 1965-66 production of steel 
was 4.5 mn tonnes. In od>er words, 
production this year will 1>e leas than 
1,5 mh tonnes hi^r than the level of 
14 years ago. Even if one takes the 
output of 6.9 urn temnet in 1977- 
78, the increase was a mere. 2.4 mn 
t<Mu>es in 12 years. China's steel out¬ 
put in 1978 has now been diioloaed to 
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have baen 81.S ma toooai. 

Tb« trandf b ngird to ttotl «n a 
caaaamMty not manly on tb* ttasaa- 
tioa of tbe iteel Induitiy but on that 
of tba tconomy oi a wbola. Thus a< 
noteworthy u tba tardy growth of itael 
production lathe alow growth of demand 
for ateal. The Fifth Five-Year Plan had 
eattmatad domeitlc demand for iteal in 
1978-79 at 10 mn tonnea. However, 
daipite total production of jnat 7.8 mn 
tonnea (6.6 mn tonnea by die integ¬ 
rated planti and about 1 mn tonnea 
by the mini ateal planta), the country 
waa a net exporter of ateel last year. 
And b 1977-78, the country'a net ex¬ 
porta of ateel had been aa much aa 
1.4 mn tonnea. 

The decline in production at the 
integrated ateel pianti baa been attri¬ 
buted to inadequate auppliec of coking 
coal, aboitagea, and frequent Interrup- 
tlona in power aupply and tranaporta- 
tion difficnltiea. What l> significant to 
note la that none of these la a now, or 
unanticipated, problem. Six years ago 
the Fifth plan had identified '‘shortage 
of coal, inadequate power aupply and 
transport bottlenecks" os critical prob¬ 
lems facing the integrated ateel ^ants 
and had claimed that "^cial measures 
are being taken to remedy the altua- 
tinn". In fact, it ia clear, the situation 
has further deteriorated. It cannot, 
however, be claimed that the power, 
coking csHl and tranaport diScidties 
have caught tha government uiuwttea. 

%Vhar la equally ligniAcant, and also 
says a great deal about the esMntlally 
trader character of Indian induatrtal- 
isti, is that not many appear to be 
noticeably inconvenienced by the 
sharp dr^ in ited production — and 
a great many are posltiwely thriving 
on It For the mini steel plants the fall 
in output the integrated steel plants 
has been a bonanza. Till less than two 
yean ago, moat of the mini steel plants 
were virtually sick but now they etc 
in dover. thanks to the overall steel 
shortage end the consequent black 
market jitemia on ateel products like 
round ban. The so-called ‘actual uicn’ 
of itoci, to whom under the present 
<bslr{bution system steel quotas are 
allotted, ore also doing good business 
out of the Iteel shortage. A subatontial 
part of the ateal allotted to them at 
officially-fiitcd prices Is iold by them 
to traden at handiome premia which 
range from Ri 800 to ^ 2,000 per 
tooae, or from around 20 per cent to 
^ per cent of the offidal prices, for 
different ateel producte. 

Not surpaiilngly, allooetiona of steel 
to smell scab imiti have diown a sharp 
Hk tUs year. Sven tuppUes to Ac 


smell induetries ccrpontioni of the 
stetc governments are expected to (amp 
to 5 hdeh tonnes this year compared 
to 3.33 lakh tonnes in 1978-79 and 
1.76 lakh tonnes In 1977-78. The 
•mall icale sector's need for steel ep- 
paiently varies pro por ti onately with 
ihortoges and black market piemii. 
And lust so that the rural oligarchy 
can get a share of the booty, the gov- 
emment has chosen thii year of ateel 
Aortege to set up, by Mardi 1980,120 
rural atad diatributioD centr es all over 
the country. Under the acheroe. ateel la 
to be supplied at the official prices to 
state apex co-operativea and marketing 
federations whi^ u le well known, ate 
invariably contmllcd by powerful 
poilticiaos. 

It is not, of course, Aet ell the steel 
that finds Its way into the black market 
comes from snisll scale units. The pre¬ 
ference for making quidc (and bladn 
therefore tax-free) profits from telling 
steel iiuotas is shored by many large 
units In the engineering industry. This 
it evident from the exaggerated demands 
for steel quotas nqipotedly for produc¬ 
tion of engineering goods for exports 
—mudi In excess of the actiiel peltri 
rise in exports of engineering goods. 
It Is also evident from Ae way indus¬ 
trial units continue to draw their steel 
quotas even wheq, for instance, they 
have closed down production because 
of industrial disputes. 

With so much of vested interest in 
a ccntiiiuaace of the ateei ahomge, Aa 
obstacles in the way of higher produc¬ 
tion of steel are bound to be formid¬ 
able. 

Tamil Nadu 


Siflaf of Paiile 

TH£ balancing act of Shorad Fawar 
and Y B Chavan appears merely work¬ 
manlike end quite pedcatrUn when 
compered to what has been adiievtd by 
Ae political parties In Tamil Nadu. 
This is perhaps natural; the actors in 
Maharashtra lack Che glafnour and the 
charisma associated svith personalities 
like Indira Gandhi, M C Ramachandian 
and Kartmanidhl. 

But in one respect, Indira Gandhi 
has been quite unfair to beraelf. In a 
chat with nesvsmen in Madras on Sep¬ 
tember SO, Indira Gandhi is reported 
to Irave said that she svaa ‘pressurised’ 
by the AIADMX and Ae CFI to ap¬ 
point the Sariiaria Commission to probe 
into Ae corruption charges against the 
Ksrunanidhi and soma of his colleagues 
— a most surprising ‘coDfsitlon’ to 
have come from one who has always 
prided bsrteif on never allowing haraeir 


to be ‘pressurised’. For one who has 
consistently tried to project the image 
of a ‘strong* government, sooh a con¬ 
fession of pliability is, to sty the Itatt, 
self-denigrating. Moreover, It does not 
even have the virtue of being true. 

The dianiasel ot the DMK govern¬ 
ment towards the end of January 1976, 
at the height of Emergency, waa so 
obviously a put-up job — E K Shah, 
the Governor who tendered that con¬ 
venient ‘advice* la now back in politics, 
in Ae Congress (I) — that the only ex¬ 
planation Indira Gandhi now has Co 
offer for that dismissal is that its term 
was ‘‘almost over", a most peculiar 
way of itretching the constitu¬ 
tional argument. The appointment 
of the Sarkoria Cotamission waa an¬ 
nounced on February' 3, in the wake 
of the dismissal of government only 
three days before. Moreover, the Gov¬ 
ernor on the basis of whose report the 
DMK government was dismissed speci¬ 
fically said in bis report; “It ia alio 
in> considered view that in the larger 
piiwic interest, a high-powered com- 
mlsston should be appointed to inquire 
into the several aeiioiu allegations 
against the ministry and the miniitcra 
Involved. Such a step alone will re¬ 
store public confidence.” The ‘preaauie’ 
from the AIADMK and the CPI which 
Indira Gandhi now claims forced her 
10 appoint the Sarkaria Conunlsslan (and 
inferentially, also dismiss Ae Karu- 
nanidhi government), consisted only of 
the memoranda they had submitted 
levelling various chsiges sgainst the 
DMK ministry. 

Indira Gandhi's explanation that 
she was ‘preasurised’ lo dismiss the 
DMK gorermneot and appoint the Sor- 
Icoria Commission raises sosne impor¬ 
tant questions about admin'atratlve and 
political procedure too. After all, Ae 
Sarkaria CoinmUslon, whatever be Ae 
motivation behind Its appointment, did 
conduct a judicious and impartial in¬ 
quiry — Indite Gandhi has not easti- 
gnted the woridng of Ae Sarkaria Com¬ 
mission as she has done, for inslence, 
the woikJng of the Shah Commission, 
whose appointment and functioning ac- 
coiding to her were boA mala fide. 
On the basis of its findings, the CBI 
roiiducted furAer Invet tf ga tl noa and 
two criminal cases ate now pending bo- 
ford Ae coirts against Katunanidhi tod 
his colleague, Anbll Dharmalingam. 
Cases against others might sttD be 
filed after further investigttiom. 

How does Indira Gandhi view tbtia 
cases? Does her present understand¬ 
ing vrlA the DMK mean that Ae DMK 
leaders who now are being proc e eded- 
against on the chargei (1) of reoatvAi', 




illegal gratification of more than Bi six 
tuklu for awarding contncta for aerial 
spraying, and (il) of receiving bribes 
totalling Rs 4.20 lakhs from wheat 
dealers, — not to apeak of anoQier 
criminal case in whidi Kamnanldhi and 
Ilia cronies in the DMK are involved 
where they have been charged, quite 
simply, under IPC aectloni 120B (crhni* 
nal conspiracy)i 147 (rioting), 148 (riot- 
ingt armed with deadly weapons), 149 
(unlawful assembly), 301 (attempt to 
murder), 337 (causing hurt), 338 (caus¬ 
ing grievous hurt), 341 (wrongful re¬ 
straint), 435 (mischief by fire), 440 
(mlschief)f 50C(2) (criminal intimida- 
tiun), not to speak of sections 126, 127 
and 128 of the Indian Railways Act, 
all in furtherance of a conspiracy to 
mutder Indira Gandhi — are going to 
be let off if sbe is returned to power? 

Clearly Indira Gandhi Is slipping. It is 
entirely out of character for ber to own 
that she has been ^pressurised* — and 
that too by parties like the AIADMK 
and the for which she has never 
had, and perhaps cannot be blamed for 
not having had, any respect. To pour 
scorn on the Shah Commission, ap¬ 
pointed by her political enemies, is per¬ 
fectly understandable on grounds of 
political opportunism and cynicism; 
but to undermine, dinectly as well as 
liy inference, her own political octions 
in order to secure what has to be, by 
deHnftion, .only a temporarj* and purely 
iactic'Hl electoral allinnce which, more¬ 
over. is limited only to one region, is 
altogether a different matter. What she 
b showing is not political sagacity, or 
even political opportunism, but simple 
panic* 

ImpottM _ 




PotUrtful Impact on Crowth 

110W best to use tbe country's foreign 
exchange reserves to step up the pace 
of development has been debated Jo 
ofBda] and semi-official circles for quite 
some time. However, no attempt seems 
to have been made yet to assess the 
actual impact on the economy of the 
liberalisation of impoit policies. 

There had been a Hie of 18.7 per 
rent in imports in 1977-78, despite a 
sharp fall in imports of foodgriins. In 
fact, the rise in non-foodgrain imports 
in 1977-78 hod been of the order of 
40 per cent. The rise in imports 
next year was much lower, being about 
12 per cent, but in the first four months 
of the current year imports have been 
nearly 22 per cent higher Hum those in 
the corresponding period of 1078-79. 

Available information on the compo¬ 
sition of imports makes it dear that tbe 
sharpest rise has been In maintenanoe 


imports. Maintsnance bnporta of two 
types have gone 'up. There has been 
a rise in imports of items Hke iron and 
steel, fertlHaere and vegetable oils. 
This increase has been ddiberatdy 
planned by tbe government, to augment 
inadequate domestic eiQiplles or to 
check rise in domestic prices. Second, 
there have been increases in imports 
of industrial raw materials and com¬ 
ponents which have come about as a 
result of the policy of import liberaU- 
sation. These imports have been made 
largely by actual users or by exporters 
through so-called REP licences. It is 
tl»e impact of this category of imports 
on domestic industries and production 
which needs to be examined closely. 

A striking aspect of the composition 
of imports bsi been the relatively slow 
growth of imports of capital goods. 
Indeed if allowance is made for the 
sharp rise in international prices of 
copital equipment, tbe rise in the total 
value of capital goods imports is deci¬ 
dedly unimpressive. The slack demand 
for capital goods imports is confirmed 
by information about the utilisation of 
import licences for capital goods, ac¬ 
cording to which over 80 per cent of 
such licences generally remain uouti- 
liseil even after two year* of their 
i>suc. The relatively slow utilisation of 
foreign aid committed for specific pro¬ 
jects, including projects in the public 
sector, also points in the same direc¬ 
tion. 

All these indicators underscore the 
slow tempo of investment In the 
economy. The>' also suggest that the 
real constraint on investment is not 
availability of foreign exchange for im¬ 
port of capital goods arid, therefore, 
that lil>eral policies with regard to im¬ 
ports may have a strictly limited im¬ 
pact on growth. 
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THE Confres, (I) i> trying to projnn 
tucif as 1 higUy diicipUned and 
motivated party, which has become 
purer and stronger for having puwd 
'through the fire of the tail two 3 reais' 
‘peiMCuCion’, and is now poised under 
.the undiluted leadership of Indira 
Ca^i to -return to its legitiniate posi¬ 
tion ss the natural party of tbe gov- 
emment. But actual fsete belle thii 
pioiected ai^earance; the party, like 
every other party contending for power 
In the cooing electioDi, is beset with 
nmneroos problems, and ■roupiim in 
the party eeeme to he as wldeipiend le 
in the other two major froupt cob- 
tendini for power. 


The moet. eerioiis of tbeee proUati 
appears to be in tha South, in Kana- 
taka and Tamil Nadu. The enUiely 
cynical aliiaoce with the pMK in. Tamil 
Nadu has led to a split in the party, 
and the emergcDce of yet another Con¬ 
gress, Congren (Kammaj). In Kams- 
taka, Indira Gandhi's lieutenant Gnndu 
Rao’s attempt at oveitiU on tha issue 
of the no-confidence motion ngatamt 
Devaraj Ur> and the pathetic coUnpae 
of all the braggadocio about the party 
being In a position to replace the Urs 
govermnent ha. provided a convenient 
handle for the opponents of Gundu 
Rao in the local Congress (I) to press 
for his replacement. In West B e ng a l , 
the expected exodus to the Congram (I) 
from the Congress, foUovring the sud¬ 
den discovery on the part of that unit 
that the electoral alliance between 1^ 
Charan Singh and the Congresi co«|d 
be construed as colluding with 'kulak* 
interests, has not fully materiallied, 
and many important leaders, including 
Siddhartha Shankir Ray, have not yet 
Joined the Congress (I). The exodus 
In Punjab cannot have been an entire¬ 
ly unmixed blessing to Congress fl) 
leaders like Buta Singh since the new 
entrants can only thrive at the ex¬ 
pense of the old taithfuls. And in 
Bihar lagannath MIshra and Kedar 
Pande are, according to one report, not 
even on speaking terms. Similar situa¬ 
tions should be prevailing in varying 
di-erees in other state units too. 

That the party is beset with problems 
of thi.s kind is evident in the state¬ 
ment by the Congress (I) secretary, 
A R Antulay, on October 2,- and the 
■clarification' Issued thereof the follow¬ 
ing day. According to Antulay, party 
tickets would not be given to anyone 
holding office in the party prgnnia^on, 
and that any office-bearer who w imed 
to contest the poll had to resign from 
the party position. The remark was in 
reference to the specific cases of ™ 
presidents of the party .mlt in Bihar, 
Piinialj and Maharashtra whoarekntwn 
to be keen upon centring the poHs, 
but who however art not so keen on 
resigning from their party positioni. 

That already such contrary jllrectioiii 
have had to be issued deirly pieinges 
some serious problemi when the deluge 
of applications tor party tickets 
The bland announcement that Banal 
Lai's “so-called expulsion’' in AJrt 
1977 was a “nulllttr should Cnuie ^ 
tbor problems to the party. Tto Issne 
was apparently forced by the 
unit of the party, for -Otily tW 
days eailler, on October B. tbe 
Ceapm (D general aecretaty 
maintaining lliat no deebtoo 


bad 
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Vidy* Cbiina Sl^iiUa) qoMtlon. 

Onr and a^ov* all, then ii iIm 
looming pnmiaa of Sanjay OandU 
idio^ now openly phnning the paity^ 
campaign* But en die gne^lon of 


^Sanity Oandhi, the Congnaa (I) Mow- 
en hare Uttle dioice but to- e»j iihii.pi 
lince an important rtaaon tor^the exiit- 
•wn^of dw party is to pmWte a con- 
•dtuency for Saniay Gandhi and tnrTt 
lor him a political futui*: 


LEirE^S TO EDm>R 




Election Funds 


'Vwiln 'Ordinance promolgaCed by 
^ tbe President banning direct or in^ 
direct donations by cempimies to elec¬ 
tion funds, apprehension naturally 
arises that corapimies would try to ctr- 
^ cumvent die provisions of this Ordin¬ 
ance, As one leading daily openly 
suggested, the companies would aA 
their aupplieia and distributors and 
customera to contribute to elecUon 
funds and makp good the amoont in 
tbe value of supplies received or made 
by the company. Although the new 
Ordinance bans alao this type of In¬ 
direct contributions, everyone knows 
how diificult it Is to prove such con¬ 
tributions made by oompaniet. 

Is there indeed no honest way to 
fund the elections — short of the gov¬ 
ernment financing diem? Elections do 
cost a lot of money and if we have 
to have electlona, it is imperative that 
we find some reasonably honest means 
of enabling political parties and candi¬ 
dates to raise funds. 

Past experience in respect of com-' 
pany donafione baa bean that persons in 
a position to make the donations htve 
invariably used these donations for 
gaining personal advantage at the cost 
of common wesL But fbgn i> no other 
source in sight which (^'.provide the 
vast funds which poUtiliul, jnutiee and 
candidates contest^ debtlons most 
raise wiHy-nilly, If we cloee all avenues 
of honest fnnd-ralaiiig,' both" poUticsl 
parties and cantfldates will be driven 
more and more towards people com¬ 
manding hiumber two' money and in 
the procese get more and more into 
their clutdiea. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we 
find some way for poUdctl portlei 
and candidates to raise' funds whids 
Is reasonably . straightforward and 
boifost. If company donations. Instead 
of beliig left to ftte discretion of the 
^inctonr or i1m msnagwnent, are 
routed thnuA the sharaholdars, and 
that t 9 o not'in ptoportion to share- 
hoUfog bot ty'diitriboting It eqoally 
•nong all shmdiddan, we wi^ have 
a hfoW to du' hoiaaAradtng 


batwhen mooey power and dlabonest 
. poUtidans. If the companies art made 
to part with, say, 5 per cent of their 
profits for the year ended on or before 
10.9.1#79 to their shareboldera to bo 
made over by them to the poHtieal 
party of their choice we will have 
achieved the objective of providing a 
dean source of funds for our elections. 
When the funds are routed through 
the shareholders, it win be impossible 
for the company msnsgement to exert' 
unhealthy pressure on the political 
parties as quid pro quo tor election 
funds. To the extent the Individual 
shareholders do not make‘over their 
share of the election funds, the same 
should be taken to tbe Prime Minister's 
National Relief Fund. 

Wifli the very large spread of share- 
holdels in big companies, it is obvious 
that this would be a most democratic 
method of funding elections. After 
all company moneys belong to share¬ 
holders In the final analysis and it is 
only in the fitness of the things that 
these are distributed through them 
instead of being distributed through 
the management. At tbe same time, 
the. quantum of the suggested distribu¬ 
tion — a bare 5 per cent of the previ¬ 
ous year's profit — is lu^ that it 
would be no burden on the company. 
If all the companies (other than private 
cmnpanlet) are asked — not tqst allow¬ 
ed — to distribute funds for financing 
elections it would be a novel and 
honest means of raising election funds. 
Bombay Sudhdi Mkhta 

Septentoer 29 


Iraq: Mors ConspiraoloaT 

THtS has reference to the comment 
"Iraq; More Consplrades?" (August 
25). 

Tbe Communist press, both in India 
and elsewhere, has sought to exagge¬ 
rate and distort the action taken by 
tile revolutionary govemmeift of Iraq 
against 21 anti-national Commiinists. 
it has been alleged by the nnaciupnlmu 


Cummunist . propaganda maddiie that ', 
21 Comunlati have been dnwtr 'ek- ' 
ecuted In Iraq and thousandi of other 
Communist and democrat have 
been arrested and are being tortmed. 

It is further alleged that demoontic 
and civil liberties have been suspended 
to impose a one-party rule. The aoda- 
list credentials of the revolutionary 
government have a^ been called into 
question. The government has batn 
sccused of jnomoting tbe intentts 
of private enterprises. 


The revolutionary government of 
Iraq has done well to nail the false 
propaganda launched Iqr the Commu¬ 
nist organs in the wotld capitals and 
explain the background leading to the 
ouster of the Communists from the 
Progressive and Patriotic National 
Front (PPNF) and government. 

The revolutionary government of 
the ABSP has always been trying to 
pursue tbe ideals of unity, freedom and 
socialism. Ever since the July 19fifi 
Revolution, the Iraq government baa 
taken measures to bring about the 
unity of progressive forces and towards 
that end had estabitalied PPNP com¬ 
prising the Arab Baatb Sodalirt Party 
(ABSP), the Kurdidi Democratic Party 
(KDP), the Conunnnist Party of Iraq 
(ICP) and other progressive national 
minorities on July 17, 197). The agree¬ 
ment to establish tbe Front was based 
on the premise of tefninment on the 
part of all constituents' of the Front, 
other than the .\BSP, from political 
'activity among the armed forces. The 
Front was functioning smoothly and 
harmoniously until the Communists 
started disrupting its working. Though 
they had pledged not to indulge in 
political activities in the armed forces 
— and folly aware that the law provid¬ 
ed for the death peiulty for such 
offences — they organised prohibited 
cells inside the armed forces to create 
insurgency conditions. 


Despite all guarantees and freedoms 
provided to the ICP for propagation 
of its ideology by the Iraqi goverument, 
the ICP has been working against the 
principles of the alliance in the 
National Front. By taking piomtd 
and timely action against disroptive 
and illegal activities, the revolutionary 
government has made It clear that no 
quarter will be given to anti- n at foa a f 
elements and that attacks on the unity 
of tbe Arab nation wiU not be 
tolerated. 

Amf Assm 
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Noibcn of WhilMhli Ncm 

WeifbU 

Latest 

Ousr 

Guar 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-71-100) 

Week 

(15.9.79) 

Last 

Month 

Last 

Year 

Mar 31, 
79 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 ! 

1 

All Comraoditbt 

1000 

220.2 

1.9 

17.9 

13.6 

-0.1 

5.1 

2.1 

-1.1 ■ 

Mmaiy Artidei 

FqodAitkba 

417 

298 

207.3 

189.4 

—1.1 

-2.2 

13.2 

8.0 

‘ 14.7 
11.7 

^[7 

9.7 

11.7 

0.8 

-3.1 

-6.6 

-4.9 

Noo-Food Artides 

106 

198.3 

1.2 

17.0 

14.1 

-4.6 

6.1 

19.7 

-14.6 , 

Fuel, Fowei, U(ht and Lubricanli 

82 

294.1 

9.6 

19.8 

13.8 

4.4 

1.4 

3.3 

10.3 

Manufaotuied Pkoducts 

499 

218.3 

2.6 

21.6 

16.8 

0.1 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 






Variation (Per Cent) 



CM of LMibi bta 
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Latest 

Month 








Over 

Over 

Over 

Tn 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

73-76 




Moitth 

Year 

79 


' 



For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

333* 

2.0 

7.0 

6.3 

2.2 

7.6 

- 3.8 

-1.3 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960-100 

314* 

1.0 

4.7 

1.6 

3.4 

7.0 

— 

2.6 ( 

For Asricultuial Labourers 

July dOdutte 

J30» 

3.8 

3.8 

6.5 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 ' 

61-100 














Variation (Per 

Cent) 
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Latest 

Wsek 








MwMy aad BwHig 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(7.9.79) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 30. 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 



Month 

Year 

79 





Money Supply (Ml) 

Rt crores 

23,170 

0.9 

22.0 

6.0 

18.1 

17.6 

18.8 

13.7 

Net Mik (>Mlt to Oowerntnenl 

Rs crorea 

16,901 

—1.2 

18.2 

9.8 

13.9 

22.2 

9.0 

6.4 

Nat Bank Oedlt to Commercial Sector 
Net Foiaign BaabaoBS Assets of Bank- 

Rt aores 

Rs crotes 

27,246 

0.6 

22.8 

17.9 

7.6 

2.7 

18.7 

21.3 

14.7 

80.6 

20.2 

131.8 

37.2 

138.0 

faif Sector 

5.381 

— 

Deposits of Scheduled Comitiercial 
BMs (btaet week 14-9-79) 

Rsetopst 

29.334 

2.0 

23.0 

. 9.2 

21.0 

, 

26.4 

24.1 

19.7 

lidbK Nodm «f MmMM 

WeigbU 

Latest 

Month 

Average of 

Ifnntkm* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


noflBciws 




In 

In 

In 

In 

In 






(1970-100) 



1979 

1978 

1979t 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

Oaierallndas 

100.00 

147.7‘ 

154.4 

148.5 

4.0 

6.8 

3.3 

9.8 

4.7 

Bask Industries ** 

32.28 

164.7* 

171.3 

161.9 

5.9 

4.8 

4.5 

14.3 

13.4 

Capital Goods Indusliies** 

15.23 

179.7* ' 

180.7 

150.9 

19.7 

2.7 

9.1 

10.3 

0.3 

Intatmedlate Goods Industries ** 

20.93 

129.8* 

133.9 

131.7 

1.7 

8.0 

4.3 

7.5 

1.2 

CmbwiMir Goods Industtiea** 

31.32 

143.4* 

146.3 

137.6 

6.3' 

10.0 

6.8 

10.2 

-2.1 

Dntable Goods** 

3.41 

133.9* 

136.0 

138.9 

12.3 

7.7 

13.3 

13.2 

-13.3 

NondTuiabto Goods** 

28.11 

144.3* 

143.2 

137.3 

3.6 

10.4 

6.1 

9.8 

-0.2 

Fwetfi IMe 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumalativefbr* 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

74-73 



Momi 








» 


Only 79)- 

79-80 

78-79 






Baports 

Ra..croiea 

392 

1,979 

1,634 

3.692 

3,404 

3,146 

4,043 

3;33l 



Cl.l) 


( 5.3) 

(5.0 

(27.3) 

(21.4) 

(32.0 

Imports 

Rs crotes 

,511 

2,327 

1,914 

6,764 

6,023 

3,074 

s;U3 

4,320 



(21.6) 


(12.3) 

(18.7) 

(-3.0 

(16.3) 

(53.0 

Balance of Trade 

Rt crotes 

—119 

-348 

-280 

-1,072 

-621 

72 - 

-1,222- 

-1,198 

nuMBjWBil Enhniei SMWiqi 

Unit 

Latest 

Month 

Cumulative for* 

1978 

19(r7 

1976 

1973 

1974 










Number of applicants on Bve tegblera 
(as at cod m period) 

Thousands 

(M«y79) 

1979 

13,605 

1978 






13.03 

11.303 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

9,326 

^3 

OO 



(18.3) 

(11.0) 

(16.1) 

(II.T) 

(4.9) 

(lO.O 

Number 6f legisttatiotis 

-.Thousands 

410 

2.301 

2,170 

6,144 

3J28 

3,616 

3,448 

3472 



(15.3) 

(l*.0) 

(15.3) 

(-5.1). 

(3.1) 

(5.3) < 

-ISO 

Number of placcnmttta 

Thousands 

39 . 

193 

189 

436 

468 

492 

408 

396 



(2.1) 

(-8.3) 

C-2.6> 

(-4.9) 

(20.0 

(3.0 ( 

-23.3) 


* For cntmt ytti opto UtMt Booth fior wfakfa data are avallabk and ibr carreapoDdiiig peeiod'of last jreai. 

. t VaitetkB In cnmot year (quo lateM mooth for whidi dau ate availaUs over conee p oa dl nt petnV of laet year. 
** As darired by Baserre Bank of India. 

Mmw; (1) S u par icri pt BBnetal deDotei month to whlcfc %nra teldee; e fc s>pB»crip c *'inJaelei that the flaiia b Bir liinMrt 
w' so OB. iZi Fi(n«i in b|;ecfceb danoie pBoartaBe ya n e tfc B am Ipeee te^ ptlod. 
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Shiftily Sands of Indian Politics 


who dtiign the political confromatloni. 

Then again, note hat been talua’oj 
the disruption and near paial]^ 
caused by the recent oil workert' 


the reception accorded to the newly- 
formed lok IM of Charan. Singh and 
Raj Narain coidd not be more cynical. 
Indeed, thlg deralopment would not 
have made a lead story if the party 
did not head a meaty caretaker coali¬ 
tion gonnqnent. Apart from a rather 
lofiely Madho JUmaye, a confuted 
George Femandat (both speaking about 
the end of capitalitml) and that maha- 
operator Bljn Fatnalk, it is littla more 
than a lat aitembly. 

- The absence of Bahuguna and the 
CPD it terioiit in more ways than one. 
It could certainly sharpen the opposi¬ 
tion within the CongcesaCU) to conti¬ 
nuing in partnenhip with people who 
are seen at adventurers and usurpers. 
Raj Naiain’t dally loud thinking only 
feeds the anger. And the cartoon com¬ 
ments capture the farcical pretence of 
the AIADMK ministers In Charan 
Sink's cabinet when the party has 
declared its Intendon to work jointly 
with Jagjivan Ram's Janata in Thmll 
Nadu. Or la that a UnB, too? 

The aiaenment of the Lok Dal by 
its Communist 'alUea', particularly the 
CPI(M), Is alio very different from 
the public poitare adopted by Its 
Polithurean. The crltlclam of the 
Bengal group is •apw generally accepted 
-in the party. Tbere Is much em¬ 
barrassment over die present compact 
with the ‘caretaker* alliance, and 
everyone ii being aatured that the 
Cn(M) is not at all interested In 
building working relationships with 
the Lok Dal before or after the mid¬ 
term polL 

The uncertaintiei are heightened by 
the political po a t ni ea of Jagjivan Ram. 
It is widely bdlevrd that he and 
Janata party president, Chandrashekhar, 
are not oommittiiig fully to the battle 
against dm Congressfl). There seenu 
to be iome kind of behind-the-scenes 
confobuladdn going on which is tied 
up with the fntqio of the pto-JagjiTgn 
Ram govemmertti in Bihar and 
HaiyHU. Tfat Gongreafl) Is certainly 
tdnetant to aadist in toppling them. 
What’s mote. Chief Minister Bbajan 
ikel in Haryana boa withdrawn aome 
of the cases agtlnst Buisl Lil, Indin 
GandU'g prise eAihlt for tynnnied 

)oli(^.(iigUiig, ^ It$S 

okief bemM'' <ls ig(sln taBdng ^ 

t)f .lacoaoOlatlagi god w i lriBg 

- ' ' S'- ' ‘ 


the point that he never wanted the 
cases to be pursued sgalnst Indira 
GandU. 

It cannot be that the abrewd tmd 
calculating Jagjivan Ram la motivated 
solely by the objective of preserving 
his wretched satraps in Bihar and 
Haryana. He knows that a compro- 
mioiog poature can damage the Janata 
revival which is being reported from 
various ports of the country. Then, 
what is up? Could it have something 
to do with the contlnaing speculation 
enthusiastically encouraged by the 
CongressCI), that lagjivan Ram will 
not allow Jiunself to be used by the 
Jaiu Sangh/RSS, and that his 'defec¬ 
tion' is a certainty. Jagjivan Ram dis¬ 
misses these reports, but very casually. 
In the surcharged atmos^ete of today, 
this makes matters worse. 

A new theory is emerging abont 
Jagjivan Ram's cateulaelons. He is 
said to be moderating his strategy to 
assist the formation of a viable coali¬ 
tion government after the mid-tenn 
polL Despite the brave talk of ‘clear 
majorities', all the main contendere are 
pitdilng themselves below 150 MPs 
each. Do the Janata and Congressfl) 
see themselves ss coalition partners? 
Hardly. But it is beginniDg to be 
argued that Jagjivan Ram rrmy be 
moving to a broader unity of Congrees- 
wallahs — all the Congresi factions In 
coalition against the equally matched 
Jana Sanghis and Communists (75 to 
100 MPs eidi). A terriMy confusing 
prospect, with all manner of implica¬ 
tions in terms of electoral ndjostments 
and thrufta, but it i-s not as for- 
fetched as it sounds. The growing 
Communist power in the East and In 
the South is beginning to worry those 


strike, and for no really psassliig 
reasons. The rosd transport distribu-' 
tion system, riow caHcd upon to make 
up for the failures of tk Railways 
(deliberate and otherwisel) wak 
brought to a halt what with diesel 
dislocations and petrol hold-ups. With 
the CPHM)-control]ed OTU exerting 
great influence throughout the indus¬ 
trial bases of the country, and uiing 
any methods at its command, we could 
see the beginnings of crippUng strikes 
in the most senaitive areas of dK 
economy. With the TUs fully com¬ 
mitted to a competition in populism 
— one set of demands ndnmtint 
another set of demandsl — it will not 
take long to mobiliie the amorphoua 
centrist mass of politicUns. 

If there are grains of truth in all this 
speculation and theorising, then Jai- 
jlvan Ram and the Congress leaders he 
Is in communion with are certainly 
working to a very elaborate scenario. 
Frankly, most obiervers hdieve that 
they are no longer able to think in 
these complex penpectfvei. Too rany 
personality coUiriona, competing anfld- 
tions, btecbnail and corruption have 
taken their toll History, however 
does offer examples to the contrary, 
particularly when a threat like the 
Communist one takes tangible shape; 
We had better watdi the manoeuvring 
and study ibe changing thtuM of tba 
slogans against oommunaUsm and 
authoritarianism. Who is going to 
cover for whom? Are the politiciaiis 
getting ready fo make a pUythlng of 
the judiciary? And what happena to 
those already convicted and Uolag]- 
cally incapable of .good behavlouT? 

Murky, isn’t it? 

Septtmbtr 29. 
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Opportunities in Power Equipment 


HnnvHik 


HINDUSTAN BROWN BOVERI hu 
not renewed the sole nlUng isency 
end fdiftributonliip ureemem of Lar- 
aen and Toubro which expired on 
March 19 lut and hu ut up ita own 
marketing organiaetion for tk aale of 
ita producta. In 1961, the management 
of Brown Boveri and Company of Swit- 
■erland, tha then bolding comp an y of 
HBB, approached L and T to acquire 
a ahan^ldlng iq HBB and to work 
u a aalu diatributor. By the end of 
1973i BBC had reduced ita maioilty 
abarehoiding in HBB to 37 per cent 
by traaaferring a aubatontial portion of 
ita aharea to L and T. Conaequentiy, 

L and T abarehoiding alao atood at 27 
per cent and^it waa appointed aalu 
dlatribvtor and Bailing agent for live ' 
yeara frofo March 20, 1974. During 
thia period HBB'a order booking went 
up by 300 per cent and aalea increaaed 
fram Ra 1S.C< crom to Ra 29.93 
cram and thia enaUed it to improve 
ita operatlona algnlficantly. The value 


of HBB ahara bad riaea ^ Ra 265 in 
March 1979 after two l^us Uauee, 
whereia it wu below ita par valyu of 
Ra 100 in 1972. At HBB did 'not 
renew the agreementa for a further 
period, L and T decided to dlapoie of 
the aharehcriding. In accordance with 
the wiahu of Brown Boveri and Com¬ 
pany, it tnnaferred ita abarehoiding to 
the financial inaOtutiona. Sale of HBB 
aham offered in one block to the 
inatitutiona wn effected at a net price 
of Ra 210 per ahare agklnat the average 
purchau price of Ra 59 per share. 

mB hu suffered a setback in its 
working during 197S-79. Dupite high¬ 
er tales, groai profit is lower than last 
ynr’a showing a market deterioration 
of margins. Undumged dividend of 
15 per cent is covered 1.35 timu as 
against 2.65 tfanu previously. Thia 
outcome ia attributed to provision for 
the expenau incurred owing to the 
closure of the Howrah works and non- 
receipt of export incentivef in rupect 
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Hind Brown Boveri 


(Ra ht Ukba) 
Andhra Valley 



Latest 

Lost 


Last 


Year 

Year 

Tear 


30-4-79 

30-4-78 

31-3-79 

31-3-78 

PeU-op etpRal 

440 

' 340 

479 

478 

Reaerva 

481 

484 

780 

694 

Banowfispi 

489 

230 

nee 

940 

'of oMch Term bmiewingi 

SB 

19 

750 

570 

Gteas Bud aassts 

739 

059 

2772 

2601 

Nat fiaad aauls 

482 

384 

1580 

1648 

Gmttt llilrittitf 

18 

1219 

0 

1220 

ira 

1339 

152 

892 

OonfBt tmab 

2102 

1890 

1408 

1170 

Stochi 

. 1023 

TU 
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Book dabia 

1051 
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890 

782 
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03 
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2087 
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350 

304 

273 
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85 

127 

87 
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412 

389 
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21 

22 

f4 

X 71 
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128 

170 
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180 

Vet proft 

OevelopBMOt lebste pvwWoo 
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13 

184 

7 
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78 

138 

ee 

^wiffet to fipKvei 

81 

94 

12 

15 
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13 
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823 
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1120 
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im 
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,.af IDA co ntr a ct a dming' tl^yeu. 
Has co mp a ny ia eapkildlhg ita bulaaaa 
The first bat^ of 420 kV iaolatoii hue 
been ddfrered to tbs customers. Pro¬ 
totype measnrand oovertots manu- 
fhonued at the alactronicf , wori^ at 
Andheri have undergone intensive 
testing in the iroika. The letter of 
intent covering inoteetive and auxiliary 
* relays hu been co n ver t ed into an 
industrial licence. Pro to lypu of the 
first re^ are expected to be com¬ 
pleted and tested doting the current 
year. The company hu planned to 
diversify into 'manufacture of EHV 
outdoor type SF-6 htoakers. The 
product la scheduled to be introduced 
during 19fiO-Sl. Steps are being taken ' 
to have the letter of intent fotimmu-, 
facturs of turbochargers into 
rial licence.' The company hamBjK^ 
ached die Central govemmeiit'a^H| 
mission to invest upto 39 pe^fl^^K 
the equity shareholding ia 
neering, which is proposed to 
verted into a joint-aactor underfiBag 
with Gujarat Induitrlal Investmant 
^otporadon for the manohicturs of 
■indostrUl steam turbines. Commeait- 
ing on the future prospects, the chair¬ 
man C C Chokahi. says that the expan¬ 
sion and diversification .peograilimes 
undertaken by the compalg||;.wiIl enable, 
it to maintain a steady grow® rU|^ 
the coming years. In view of tfcejBgh 
priority accorded by govemm^ to 
power generatlqn, trinsmlsaitm^ axi 
distribudon, the company s a ui qippor- 
tonldea' ahud for growtt'both in 
terms of volume and profitalfility. 

ANDHRA VAILBY POWER SUP- 
PLY’i marglna were alio lowered in 
spite of increased revenne becauae of 
all-round rise in coats. The unchang¬ 
ed dividend of 13' per cent wu cover¬ 
ed 1.25 times u against 1.31 dtnu 
pteviouily. The dear profit far 1978- 
79 wu Ra 1.23 croru compared to 
the reasonable return of Ra 1.07 croraa. 
In the previous year, theie figuru had 
atood at Ra 12 crores and Ra 97 lakhs 
respectively. The plant load factor at 
Trmlmy for the year wu 81,3 per 
cent and of unit 4 it wu 89 per eeqt 
u compared to the nadmial average <k 
48.5 per cent The Trombey thermal 
geaaradoa hu been the hlgliM In die 
31-yeu history of the stadon. Tlia« 
Tata elactric eomptnigs coadnued to 
offer thdr axperdae for projects eb- 
rogd. kVoric la in prsfraas on tha )pio- 
jtet Involving thle dtaigii, total tngt- 
ndaring, aupfly ct~ tqqipmmif tma- 
don and coumhaimthig of two h)|i> 








voHwe •uixudbiu in Algeria. Con¬ 
siderable progren bai been made on 
thr coastntction protect undertaken 
by the companies at the JeMlh 
power station (phase in) in Saudi 
\rabia, as a ma|or diversification 
programme. Two of the four 64 MW 
turbo-generator units have been com¬ 
missioned. The proiect is due for 
(Ximpletion by the end of 1979. Mean- 
while, the companies have undertaken 
jn exercise in long-range planning for 
the energy needs in their area. Apart 
from the installation of the 500 MW 
generating capacity, the management is 
studying the possibility and feasibility 
of replacing thermal units at Trombay, 
while endeavouring to enhance the 
capability of the hydro reserves. Re¬ 
ferring to the nation's commitment to 
faster rural development and agricul¬ 
tural growth, N H Tata, chairman, has 
stressed the need to review the com¬ 
parative merit of providing centrally 
generated electricity as against re¬ 
cycled non-conventional energy resour¬ 
ces, riz mini-hydro, bin-gas plants, 
gnbar gas plants, wind power, solar 
According to him, such 
for alternative sources has 
gtWfaeope, provided the government 
IS prepared to invest In men and 
money to develop it for putting it to 
use in. future. But such soft options, 
he points out. can only succeed if the 
licensing and planning procedures are 
plified and liberalised. 


m 


HJOtDCASTLF. AND WAVD MANU- 
rACTURING COMPANY is entering 
the capital market on October 30 with 
a public issue of 2,50,000 equity shares 
and offer for sale of 2,00,000 equity 
shares. These shares of Rs 10 each 
are being offered at a premium of 
Rs 3 per share. The company manu¬ 
factures at its fiKtory at Kalyan, near 
Bombay, heat treatment chemicals, 
cutting oils, paints, enamels, varnishes, 
synthetic resins, industrial laminates, 
high pressure asbestos, iointings and 
gaakcU, apcdal moulded articles far 
railways. It has secured an induatria] 
licence for annual manufacture of 200 
tonnes of pourder paint and has entered 
into technical collaboration agreement 
with Ubert Freres of Belgium. The 
company would thus be manufacturing 
powder paint (or the first time in 
India. The plant is expected to go on 
stream in the beginning of 19W. The 
company has good past recofd of sarn- 
inga and diTidendi. It increased its 
turnover from Rs 2J9 ctoraa in 1974 
to Rf 1.44 croraa in 1971 and gross 
profit , (tom Rs 21 lakhs to Ra 45 laUia. 


Otttfil'm 


It paid a dividend 'of Iff per cent for 
1978 on the capital enlarged to Ra 50 
lakhs by a two-fbr-three bonus issue. 


The shares now oSeted for suhacrip 
tion and for sale will be cntitM to 
full dividend for 1979. 


ABRIDGED TENDER NOTICE NO I1/7MB (L.C.B.) 
FOR 10A>n WORKS 

Dated i 2I-9-»n 

Dy. Director (Howrah), Bl N MAD. CMDA 158/10-12, Bclilious Road 
(2nd Ffoor) Howrab-1, invites sealed tenders on /YEM RATES from 
reliable, resourceful and experienced Contractors for the foltovring 
works; — 


SI. Name of Estimated Earnest Time of 

No. the work Amount (Rs) money (Rs) completions 


1. Improved (acUities in 
bustec within Howrah 
Municipaiity vrard no. 6/4 
— Construction of path¬ 
ways, surface drains, 
dustbins etc. 

2. Improved fadllties in 
buatee within Howrah 
Municipality Ward no. 6/5 
— Construction qf path¬ 
ways, surface drains, 
dustbins etc. 

3. Improved facilities in 
bustee within Howrah 
Municipality Ward No. 6/7 
— Construction of Path¬ 
ways, surface drains, dust¬ 
bins etc. 

4. Improved lacUities in 
bustee within Howrah 
Municipality Ward No. 
10/3—Roads, pathways, 
construction of surface 
drains, dustbins etc. and 
laying of walcriines etc. 


12 (twelve) 

Rs. 12.08.16I/- 20,000/- months 


5 (five) 

Rs. 4,28,315/. 8.566/- months 


12 (twelve) 

Rs. 12,23,240/- 20,000/- months 


9 (nine) 

Rs. 9.55.535/- 19,111/. months 


The works arc under the Executive Engineer, Howrah Zone, P-4, 
Dobson Lane, Howrah-1. ^ 

Complete tender documents will be available for sale from the office 
of the concerned Executive Engineer as mentioned above upto 14-11-79 
on payment of Rs. 100/- (one hundred) only in cash (not refoodibie) 
per set between II a-in. and 4 pan. on all working days and between 
II son. and I pun. on Saturday. 

Prior permission for issuing tender documents will have to be obtained 
before 13-11-79 from the Deputy Director, Howrah on produedoa of 
credential/documents relating to successful completion of simitar 
nature of single work valued at least 1 /3rd of the tender amount and 
valid income ux and sales tax clearance cerdficates. 

Tender papers will be received in the tender box kept at the office of 
the Deputy Director, Howrah uptn 3 pan. on 22-11-79 and will be 
opened thereafter, other terms and conditions may be seen from the 
detailed tender nodcc available in the office of the concerned Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, 



The tenderers shall specifically note that they are 
required to quote rates against each item of the 
schedule and not at per percentage basis on the 
tendered amount. 




Participant Perceptions in a 
Communal Riot 

ParaMd KaMr 


THIS note is based on a study 
cnnducled in IV77 in the Sadar Bazar 
area of Delhi with a view to investi- 
jtating the sncin-econotnic background 
of the participants in a communal riot 
that took placr in Sadar Bazar three 
years previously, in May 1974. Its 
purpose was lo understand the ideo¬ 
logical orientation of the participants 
and their perception of the immediate 
and roof causes of the riot. For this 
purpose preliminary information re¬ 
garding the participants was gathered 
from different sources such as poUce, 
political parties and the residents in 
the area. This was done to ensure 
the reltabilily of information through 
cross-checking and verifying of the in- 
formatioir 'provided by different sour¬ 
ces. It was interesting to note that a 
good number of upper middle class 
participants were, left out by the police 
whereas information about them was 
provided by the political parlies and 
the residents of the area. It was fur¬ 
ther cuofirtned by the participants 
themselves who freely provided the 
lirformation because of the assurance 
of complete anonymity. Altogether, 
10 participants were interviewed. 

In the Sardar Bazar riot the two 
principal communities involved were 
ihc Hindus and the Mualinis. The 
Trliwara area where the nut look 
place IS .1 densely populated area. 
Hindus and Muslims, living side by 
side, form an overwhelming majority 
of the population. The riot took place 
on May 9, 1974. Some 20 persons 
were killi-d and gS were Injured. By 
the fourth day following the riot 
around 4IKI persons were arrested. 
There arc two versions about the im¬ 
mediate cause of this riot. According 
lo one version the imiaediatc cause 
was cvc-lcasing. On May 4, when a 
Hindu family was on its way back 
home after .seeing a film, a Muslim boy 
leased a girl of the family. The 
following morning, her escort caught 
hold of the miscreant and beat him 
up. Which developed into a street 
light betwen the Hindus and Muslims 
who were then present in the market 
area. The disturbance increased to¬ 
wards the evening and took the form 
of a commuiul riot. (Almost all the 
patticipants interviewed supported thjs 


version. The general opinion among 
the residents of the area also confirm¬ 
ed this view.) .According to another 
version (given by the police) there was 
a fight between two groupe of anti¬ 
social elements during a gamblidg 
session. However, (or the purpose of 
this study. It is not necessary to in¬ 
vestigate the veracity of either of these 
versions. 

Them is a considerable disagreement 
regarding the number of people who 
participated in this not, Ihc estimate 
varying frdm 200 lo 1,500. Since the 
people from the adjoining areas also 
participated, it was difiicult to estimate 
the exact number of participants in¬ 
volved at any particular time. 16 of 
the total 30 persons interviewed did 
not have a clear idea about the num¬ 
ber of people involved in this riot. 

Tho respondents were also asked to 
specify their rote in the riot. The 
response was as follows: 27 out of the 
30 reapondents claimed to have acti¬ 
vely participated. This includes those 
respondents who actively participated 

(13) and those who maintained that 
they were just defending themselves 

(14) . Of the remaining three, two 
cisimed to have tried la pacify the 
riotera while one was a ’ailent spec¬ 
tator’. Spectators In communal riots 
conslimic the mobili.scd crowds, but 
their role is mainly a supportive one. 
No doubt the spcctaton themselves 
felt that they have been active in the 
riot, but they must be distinguished 
from the active participants. The 
people who claim to have tried to 
pacify others cannot be called partici¬ 
pants. even though, strictly speaking, 
they intervene in the riots with a view 
to dissuading others from participation 
In such activities. No distinction has 
been made between an inAiptor and 
an aetve participant, for an instiptor 
is active in provoking others to parti¬ 
cipate in the riot. 

It is quite possible that the 'mere' 
claim of a person reprdiiif Ut prti* 
cipation in a riot is not a suflSdent 
ground (or infering that be did ac¬ 
tually pttidpate. To overcome this 
diflkulty, the information was verified 
with police authorities and political 
parties and other residents In the area, 
Thus despite our best eSbrta to pthcr 


infoimation only from active portid- 
panta, tiiree of the thirty respondents 
flO pm cent) turn out to have been 
not active participants in the violent 
adivities. 

For the purpose of this study the 3U 
partidpanu are divided oiUtnitily 
into three categories — the Ugh in¬ 
come group (monthly income of 
Rs 1,201 and above), the middle in¬ 
come group (Rs 601 to Rs 1,200) and 
the low income (Rs 600 and less). 
12 of the partidpants belonged to the 
high income group, nine to the middle 
income group and another nine to the 
low income group. In other words the 
middle and the high income groups 
together constituted 70 per cent of 
the total partidpants. 12 of the parti¬ 
cipants were graduates or had studied 
beyond the graduate level, and eight 
of them were educated upto high 
school or above, and only 10 were 
illiterate. That is, the educated parti¬ 
cipants constituted 67 per cent of the 
total. Seven of the 12 persons belong¬ 
ing to the high income group werejllpo 
highly educated (graduate and aiMM 
four were educated upto tb«,\^B^ 
school level, and only one person in 
the high income group was illiterate. 
Of the nine persons belonging to the 
middle income group, four were highly 
educated (graduate and above) and, 
five were illiterate; and of the remasa-; 
ing nine betonging to the low inogM 
group, only one person was hi|Hf' 
educated, four were educated upto Ugh - 
school level and the remaining four 
persons were illiterate. In other 
words, the majority of the riotera be¬ 
longed to the high and middle Income 
group and were also educated. 

The largest single group of the 
participants (12 out of the 30) com¬ 
prised either members or aympatUsers 
of the Congress party. Of these, eight 
were Muslims and four Hindus, Six 
participants were affiliated with fana 
Sangh/RSS and ill of them were 
Hindus. Four, all Hindus, were affi¬ 
liated with the Arya Sanuj and 
another four, all Muillms, were affi¬ 
liated with the Muslim League. Three 
were affiliated with finuat-e-Islaini, and 
one participant was not affiliated with 
any party. 

It if significant that none of the 
participants claimed to be anodated 
.with any of the left parties. The 
participants hod affiliations not only 
with allesedly comiminal otganintiom 
such as RSS and the Murilm League 
but abo with allegedly Mcular political 
parties like Congreas. Soma of die 






LABOVIt 

Dock Workers of Calcutta 

Tliiib Bm 


OF Ittf, labour productivity at Calcut¬ 
ta port has alarmingly gone down. In 
February 1979, the average mpor, 
cargo landed per ihip decreased for 
all the ships (except those from the 
US and coastal carriers) In compari¬ 
son with the same period last irear. 
The same has been tlm case for export 
cargo. 

Without exception, dock bbour is 
blamed for this state of aSaira. But 
while much is said about the fall in 
l.tbour productiv ty, little is said about 
the workload that has bcco systema¬ 
tically increased through all these 
years and more particularly since 
Emergency. In fact, the Dock Labour 
Board (DLB), a tripartite body which 
IS supposed' to look after the service 
conditions of dock bbourers, has failed 
miserably. Some workmen too are 
itot blameless — especially the immi¬ 
grant workers who are anxious to earn 
more by al'aw.ng themselves to be 
'double booked' (about which more 
later) even at the expense of their phy- 
steal won-being. Indeed, this tendency 
nf bbour from outside the state Is 
nowhere more prominent than in Cal¬ 
cutta port. 

On August 13, some 3,000 workers 
came a'l the way from Kidderpore to 
the office of the Calcutta Port Trus . 
But the Chaimian of the Por; Trust, 
who also happens to be the head of 
the Dock Labour Board, refi'ed to 
receive the deputation represeutirg 
them on the plea of previous engage¬ 
ment. When the workers got agitated 
over the Port Trust Chairman'c refusal 
to meet diem, the police (who has 
been summoned In strength) resorted 
to lathi-charge. This was deliberate 
provocation. The author'ties perhaus 
hoped that by thus provoking the 
wotkers the more basic demands and 
issues at dispute would be shelved — 
at least for the time be’ng. 

The resu't was a vrlld-cat strike 
from the second shift on that very 
day, leading to the entire loading and 
unloading operations com'ng to s halt. 
Some 62 vesseb were affected. The 
strike was called off foUosvlng a tripar¬ 
tite settlement at the inltiattve of state 
labour department; but all that eras 
agreed upon In the tripartite meetirg 
had already been agreed to more than 
once, on other s'mlbr occasions, but 
without any effect. 


In bet, the present trouble is over 
the non-implementation of the bst 
tripartite agreement. The workmen 
have been demanding implementat on 
of the wage settbnient arrived at bet¬ 
ween the Government of Indb and 
four federations of Post and Dock 
Workers on July 14. 1977. One of the 
clauses of that agreement (re'aling to 
incent've payments) reads: “A review 
nf the various payments by Resul.s 
Schemes would be undertaken and 
then would be revised and extended to 
other categories to the extent neces¬ 
sary and feasible. Such revision w'll 
be completed as soon as possJb'e and 
in any case not 'ater than March 31, 
1978". The dock workers have been 
agitating ah along over the non-imple¬ 
mentation of the above ebuse of the 
Tuly 1977 settlement: and the demon- 
stratloh on August 13 was intended 
to once again remind the persons in 
authority, who have stalled the imple¬ 
mentation of the clause. The Union 
government itself is a party to the 
agreement and there u hardly any 
jurisdiction for such dibting tactics. 
The flnanc'ial burden of introducing 
incentive scheme will not amount to 
much either. But the stevedores who 
are the immediate employers of the 
dock labourers are against any such 
increase. In fact, the covert opposition 
of the stevedores to the incentive 
scheme ha.s emboldened the manage¬ 
ment to continue to stall on the dock 
labour demand. 

The strike which continued for six 
days m'ght be resumed. The matter 
has only been referred to Delhi, but 
with everything In a flux at the Cen¬ 
tre. an early clearance from Delhi is 
unlikely. Strangely enough, seven ma¬ 
jor ports have a'ready implemented 
the incentive scheme while Calcutta 
alone has backed oiit. Perhaps the 
CITU-led Dock Sbramik Association’s 
move to stop the 'double booking 
system' enraged the stevedores. 

Thb 'double booking gystem' has a 
long history, despi'e the 'vigibnee' of 
the Dock labour Board, and bears re¬ 
counting. At one time, there were 
abont 19,000 workers under the jur’s- 
dictlon of the DLB. The first on- 
sbu^it came in 1770 when about 5,000 
workers were asked to retire vobn- 
tarily. The second onsbught came 
during Emergency w)»n about 3,500 


Ootbiwr WiM' 

workers were retrenched UleiaUy. 
Some of these unfortunate workers 
were served with termination notices 
when they were lying ill in hotphel 
beds and the medical authority duly 
threw them out. Thus, at present only 
about 9»000 workers are on the regu> 
icr of the DLB; but they are not in a 
position to handle the volume of 
traflic if normal shifts are maintained. 
So each workman is booked for dou* 
hie shifts or what is cal'ed *double 
booking*. 

The mors the extent of double book¬ 
ings the more tbe profits for the steve¬ 
dores. This too needs a bit of expla¬ 
nation. According to the regulations 
of tbe DLB, decasualised dock labour 
means guaranteed work for 21 days. 
The stevedores, immediate employers 
of dock labour, are to pay levy to the 
DLB for every worker they book. But 
if one worker remains engaged for the 
double ahiftg the stevedores do not pay 
levy for the two shifts, though they 
themselves realise enough from the 
shipping interests on the basiB of levy 
per tonnage. Thus for every double¬ 
booking of a dock labour, the steve¬ 
dores poi:ket one levy w thout having 
to account to any authority. But what 
the workmen actuary earn under 
double-booking is only wages of two 
labourers, but not overtime benefit or 
incentive payment. 

Tbe poorly paid workers are easily 
tempted into double-booking, though 
such labour teP^ upon their health. 
Double-book ng means almost non¬ 
stop toil^ for 16 hours and such prac¬ 
tices also naturally tend to lower 
labour productivity. The total exhaus- 
t’on of workers results In many acci¬ 
dents and even death due to overwork 
is not uncommon. A few weeks back, 
three workers who were engaged in 
their second shift died while unload¬ 
ing cement. Tbe stevedores, who are 
basically middlemen and contractors 
of labour, are also known to resort to 
unwritten contracts vrith a section of 
workers in return for tbe promise of 
higher volume of workload in lieu of a 
certain cash subsidy and thus b'oek the 
extra job-potential. 

Calcutta port ncieds about 5,000 ex¬ 
tra hands for Its normal operations 
Despite repeated representations by 
the trade unions, the management is 
reluctant to engage the necessary 
labour. On the cootraiy. it is put out 
that there is a labour surplus at Cal¬ 
cutta port. This cannot but del'ght 
the stevedores who will be free to con¬ 
tinue the double booking. If this prac¬ 
tice is not checked, even n cut in the 
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preMDt workforce caODot be ruleil 
out. 

Apart from the practice of double 
booUiiSt the present gang &y»tcm too 

eema to contribute to low labour 
productivity'. With nine men forming 
a *gang' and with the betit cflicicncy 
being obtained only from 'pairing*, 
the syitem leave?* the odd m.iii nut 
idle. According lo K K Ganguly 
of the Dock Shramik Association, the 
workmen have been vainly dcmandiiK 
that gangs shonM be of ten persons 
for the last five years. Sometime in 
October I97g, the DI.B n-poriedly de¬ 
cided to raise the number of a gang 
to ten hut the dcciKxm has not been 
implemented nil now, 

Tbe Doi'k Labour Board Hhuiild ha\c 
leen the su1i‘ antliorllx f<ir 
fating employment of the dtH:k work- 
er^ but in practice just twelve sieve* 
lores, act'ng on behalf of the shipping 
interests, influence ihc events in ma* 
lor way. In fact, such monopoly con* 
iracting of do<.k labour is to the 
:reat advantage and prulii of the ship- 
img magnates, the actual employers, 
vho are thus enabled to bypass their 
iibilities. Work ip the port fluctuates 
rom month to month hut it does not 
luctuate to such an extent as to make 
t difficult to assess the actual require* 
neat of permanent lulvour. 1hcre cun* 
lot be any jusiiflcutioii tu maintain u 
variety of contractual systems in an 
irei that is regarded as the nerve 
centre of the cv'Oiuimy. If Haldia with 
^000 dpek labourers can do well with- 
>ut stevedores, Calcutta shtiuld be 
squally capable of running loading 
Dd unloading operations without 
hem. Ab^ditjon of steved(7riog .system 
nd an end to scmUcuntractual em- 
iloyment of d<Kk workers cannot hut 
ncrease labour productivity in ports 
nd harbours. 

Another source* of discontent among 
ock workers is 'dual authority', 
-tincipal employers and cuntractors 
ipart, these arc DLB «nd the Port 
"nut. But the Port authority always 
enies its responsibility whenever there 
rise disputes between dock labour 
nd management, even though the 
atne persons might be in charge of 
oth DLB and the Port Trust. As 
chairman. DLB, one is supposed 
ppfemetit dock labour rcgulatioas. 
vhile in the capacity of Chainnan of 
ort Trust one cap ignore the demands 
f the dock workers. This pecuhari^ 
f industrial relations is evident wherc- 
er decasualised labour is engaged. 

An even more serious proWem is 
lat white there is central furisdlctlon 




over OMjor ports, the minor porta tee 
under state administration. With the 
impending upgradation of more minor 
ports to major ones, things are likely 
to get further complicated, if the ports 
are exclusively state suhtec's, they 
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can be efficiently managed. Somctiines 
the state is asked to intervene in in¬ 
dustrial relations fas in tbe case of 
dock labour trouble at Calcutta) but 
the Centre continues to be the final 
authority. 


Long Haul for the Left 

David LduMaB 


IN 1U64 the nruziiUn mitiUry Klzcd 
(lower in order to halt a growing but 
inorKunio iirocct ol popular orgulsa- 
lion aiKMiaorcdl In a (Nipulist President 
who ilul not Vnun where he was going 
or uherc he niuited to go — Joao 
fioularl. loir lour year., tbe military 
dcvoteil lhein>elves tu ecinoinie stabi- 
liuliun. .1 mild inirgo of the political 
elite luid ihe develotnnent of what 
looked at I he lime like a neu- model of 
economic dcvchipinent — subsequently 
ihvrilied us 'associated dependent de* 
vi'lopiiieul’. In 1U68, alter a scriei. of 
student and worker upheavals and a 
crisis within the uiilltaiy. tlic regime 
liegan to crack down ferociously and 
Hruzil acs|uircd Its reputathm as the 
homeland of inslitutioiialised torture 
iiidissohibly linked in a servile posture 
lu foreign capital and US lurdga po¬ 
licy. Brazilian oliicets trained Chilean, 
Uruguayan and Paraguayan intelligence 
services in I heir nefarious trade, and 
llie Hru/.iliaii military sponsored a right- 
wing coup in fkilivta tn 1871. Brazil, 
in short, luukerl like a rather high class 
lianana repiililic, svith the imiHirtont 
difference that foreign eaiiital was in- 
t eating in manufacturing industry 
rulher than in mines and plautatioss. 

Today, white tlic Brazilian military's 
pupils in Uhile and and Uruguay re¬ 
lentlessly apply the doctrine of free 
Iraile and national security, and their 
rivals in Argentina much the same, 
Brazil is in llie throes ol a pnicrsa of 
‘oiiening’ or lailitical lIlHTalisatkin 
which iiiighi lead some to believe that 
it promises lo lie the first major social 
democracy in Latin Aiiiericu phe minor 
ones being Costa Ktni and Venezuela), 
Tile qucsthni is: Is Brazil difienDt from 
Ihc industrial banana republic described 
h) many writers ten yean ago, and is 
anything really going to ebtugep 

Tbe ovcr-simplc analysis which 
related free trade policies to political 
repression - indeed to the “torture 
state" — proved czaggerated for several 
reasons. Firstly, although tbe milltaiy 
aiiparcntly applied a bifdily orthodox 


IMF.stylc dellation in 1964-67, in fact 
they took a series of collateral measnies 
to ensure a growth in private and pub¬ 
lic saving and investment, and they 
did riot dismantle all that much of the 
slructim.' of protection svhich had been 
created in the 'import-substitutian' 
(ihasc of industrialisation iuitiated in 
ifClO. Secondly, and despite the ideo- 
logicul cuinmilments of some of their 
carl) civilian finance ministers, they 
did not dismantle or privatise the State 
sector. Indeed, the State sector has 
grown rapidly in eiiiploymcnt and pro¬ 
duction during this (icriod. Thirdly, 
the regiiiK' co-r^ted a number of con¬ 
servative politicians to staff a powtrfess 
parliament, and tlicse politicians held 
on to I heir clienteles and coalitions us 
best they could. 

At tile same tiiiic. the economic 
(vilicies iavoured the development of 
a prosperuus uiidiUc clas.s, in liusini»a 
and in tlie State sector, and the avail¬ 
able evidence sbous that there was a 
marked (iroccss of incoine cuncratra- 
tion during llie period 1960-1970, 
i-spccially in the lop 5 per cent of In- 
nime earners. The policies also gave 
notable encouragement to industriali¬ 
sation so that the number of workers 
n manufacturing induslry has trippled 
since 1960. 

Within the military a four fold divi¬ 
sion can he perceived; tlie professional 
.soldiers who remained in their bar¬ 
racks, the members of the repressive 
network of military, police and para- 
iiiililary forces, the members of tbe in- 
(elligence network xtrictu aeiuu, and 
Ihc professional polhicans of the 
amied forces, who have niade careers 
in the bureaucracy, and in State enter¬ 
prises. Tbe potential tensions between 
these fimr grou(ps are not difiBcult to 
(lerceive, especUUy when one takes 
into account the pOMibilities of OBcit 
enricbment open to some but not to 
others, and the Inevitable iQianitioa of 
an inte(|ignce service from the ictt 
(who aredso redpienti of its unwel¬ 
come attenttons). 
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After tbe nlghtmere Fraeidocijr of 
Emilio C Medici (1868-1974) the mUi- 
.aiy e j po in ted Enetto Geiid, the Pro- 
lident of FetjObras, the itate iietroleaiii 
corporation end one of the leiseit 
jntetpriees in the world. Gdiel an- 
vHinced a proeea of ‘difteoiao' or 
coOlinfC off and held electioiii in 
rrhlch the hitherto eiceuively loyal 
opposition began to take a nore mili¬ 
tant line and won the nuderity of votes 
n major cities. Cerrytnandering enabled 
;h<- government to preierve a majority 
In the still relatively powerless Con¬ 
gress, and further 'Conatitutionai 
-.hangw imposed by decree in 1977 
ensured that in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tion of 1978 the opposition party, 
which gained the vast majority of votes 
was not able to translate that into a 
majority of seats. But although Ceisel 
did not go as far aa he promised in 
apening up the political process his 
successor, General Joao Baptists Fl- 
fpieiredo who was appointed in 1978 
and took over in March 1979, is pur- 
suizrg it with a fervtmr one could 
hardly expect from a former Chief of 
Intelligence. Political parties will soon 
he allowed to organiae fairly freely, 
though not in complete freedom, and 
an amneaty for political prisoners and 
exiles has been passed in August 1979. 
The political elite is reactivating Ha 
old habits and the intelligentsia, which 
has grown phenomenally with a re¬ 
markable expansion of universities and 
research institutions, is growing increas¬ 
ingly vodferous. 

Yet the faadnating aspect of this 
rroceas la the management of the mili¬ 
tary political eltte. They have success¬ 
fully evaded the oppo^on’s demand 
for the badly needed constituent as¬ 
sembly which would have subjected 
their powers to on elected body. They 
have exdnded over 300 people from 
the amsseity on tbe grouads that they 
are ‘tenotiits’, and, after the horrors 
they peipettiated in tbe period 1968- 
1974 tliey will withdraw elegantly from 
the political stage and resume their 
traditional role of goard-dop of the 
capitalist state. It should be jemem- 
bcied that at no stage haj there been 
any apology for the period of barba¬ 
rism, and that President Flgueiredo 
wea a very close associate of Fresidenti 
Medici and Gelsel. 

In other words, the deal is dear: 
the poUtical elite may play poUttes, 
bur on tire undetstanding that it does 
not moddle with tiia aocial sUu ot ui e. 
.'Vtrthaimoie, the repeated Tises hr the 
rtice of oil — of edtldi Braail irr^orts 
96 per cent id Its wndoas need s — 


plus tbe rapid inflation (cumndy run- 
nitig at over 60 per cent a year) have 
Justified a tiuronghiy reactiociary 
economic policy; in the absence of 
bread, circuses are the order of the 
day. The ‘crisis growth rate' is down 
to 4 per cent from the heights of 8-10 
per cent of the late 1960 b snd early 
1970i and finando] accurmilatlon con¬ 
tinues apace. 

During all this period, the eafllttry 
have alas deprived the left wing farces 
ot some of their favoorite ilogana. Re¬ 
lations with the US, ao close in the 
mid-sixties, have cooled as a result of 
conflicts over nuclear energy and hurtum 
rights — both areas in whiidr the mili¬ 
tary have resisted US political inter¬ 
ference. The expansion of the state 
economic apparatus has forced the left 
to rethink its eternal slogaas of natio¬ 
nalisation, for it is clear that the 
alliance of State and foreigD capital 
has contribnted to income concentra¬ 
tion as wall as to rapid growth. Tbe 
military have continued to protect 
local industry, though not necessarily 
locally-owned industry. Indeed, tlm 
private sector Bmtilian spokesmen 
speak ot a ‘communist second rung’ of 
advisers who have furthered State con¬ 
trol of the economy and thus undor- 
mined tiwir position. 


Furthermore the left is InevltaUy 
plagued by peisOnal itvslries, foreign 
manipulations, and ideological dlsputae. 
Former populists, in exile in Germany 
and other places for fifteen years, have 
calmed down under tbe Influence of 
repiersion in Brazil and Ccimany’s So¬ 
cial Democratic party — whidi boa 
today hecoine a major force in Uatpi 
Aincrieun politics. Marxist intellectuals 
are caught between an avrareneas of the 
narrowness of poeaibilities whidi the 
military will allow a democratically 
elected government and the charms of 
free speech. Perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant ‘new fact’ is the emergence — in¬ 
credibly. from within the state-con¬ 
trolled imiosi apparatus •— of social 
democratic trade unionism, especiaUyia 
the vast automohile industry of Sao 
Paulo. The unions staged a large-scale 
strike in the car induiti)' in late 1978 
and won major concessions, not die 
least of which was the tacit non-inter¬ 
vention of the police in the strike. 
These workers are not in the least at¬ 
tracted either by the populistg of a 
bygone era or by the hlandiahinenti of 
revolutionary groups. In alliance with 
their leadership en attempt is being 
made to form a new left-wing party 
•4>ich is neither populist, nor social 
democratic, tror centralised in the style 
of the Comnunlst party. 


WANTED 

‘The International Centre for Dianhoeol Disease Reseerdr, 
Bangladesh in Dacca (formerly Cholera Research Laboratory) requires a 

Computer Manager 

to organize, co-ordinate and control tbe operation of IBM System 34 
Computer. To amnge appropriate linkages with higher level computer 
systems of the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics, Engineering University 
and other orginizations. 

The incumbent will be in charge of the computer system and win 
schedule jobs, allocate resources in date processing, commnnlette with 
users depertments, maintain system library, arrange training pro¬ 
grammes end chalk out its security procedure. 

Applicants should be Graduate In any discipline of natunl sdence 
with &ve years ezpetlence in computer pi u gramm i n i. system anilysis 
and data processing manageinent, of sriildi two years must have been 
in e ■»»—gamanr position (preferably an IBM system). 

Sslnry will depend on quilitication and experienoe. Moving 
allowance and housing provided. 

AppUciHons with detollod currieslnm vitae ihould be enbnlttid 
to Heed, Fersonnel Mamgeraent Branch, GfX>. Box No. 12t, Dnoca-2, 
Bengladtsh before November 30, 1979. 
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Moderates and All That 

B R Nanda 

bdin NatioMl CaMwaa mim Oa BiitU. iaS5<19ia by M N 

Das; Ajanta Publicabcnu (India), Delhi, 1978, pp xvi-t- 424; Price 
Rs 100. 


THE transformation of the Indian 
political scene with the advent of 
Gandhi in 1919-20 put the early years 
ct tile Indian National Congress in 
the shade. It became a fashion to 
belittle the contribution of the ‘Mode¬ 
rate' leaders and to write off the first 
three decades of Congress politics as 
an exercise in futility. A number of 
myths grew about the -Moderate era. 
It was insinuated that the foundation 
of the Congress was a strategem of a 
retired ICS Officer, A O Hume, to 
provide a ‘safety valve' for Ictfing off 
political steam and thus indirectly to 
stienuthen the British colmilal regime. 
An eminent historian has recently 
come to the fantastic conclusion that 
the establishment of the Congress was 
“as much the wotk of the Indian 
Moderates as of the Government”. But 
even critics who did not brand the 
Moderate leaders as collaborators have 
tended to think of them as feeble, 
misguided and somewhat absurd poli¬ 
ticians, who only bdioved in '^reti- 
tloos, prayers, and protesta'’, and who, 
in any case, represented and promot¬ 
ed the class interests of a small urban 
political elite. 

Thirty years after the attainment of 
Indian independence, and widi the 
opening of government records and 
the private papers of Indian leaden 
and British officials, it should be 
possible to see the history of the Con- 
gpen during its fast tbiity years in 
clearer perspective. A great deal of 
dust was blown oS the origins of the 
Indian National Congress with the 
puUicatlon of S R Mchrotra's defini¬ 
tive work, "The Emergence of the 
Indian National Congreai'* and Briton 
Martin's "New India 188S: A Study 
of British Official Policy and Emergence 
of the Indian National Congress". 
Quite a few commonly accepted no- 
tloni about the Moderate era turn out 
to be untenable. 

b is now clear that the theory of 
British patronage of the Congress has 
no foimdatioa in foot TVot, A O 
Hume, played an important role in the 
dudn of initiativet and events which 
culminated in tiie Congraas in Bombay 
la 1885. But Hume was no bhie-eyed 


boy of the British bureaucracy; all his 
ability and skill, not only in 1885, but 
for the next twenty-seven years until 
his death in 1912. were devoted to 
staving off official assaults on the 
Congress and in championing the 
cause of the Indian people. 

Hume's talks with the Viceroy, Lord 
Duflerin, in the summer of 1885, had 
left him with the Impreesion that the 
Government of India would not look 
askance at an annual gathering of 
public men from all over India and 
that it might even welcome this deve¬ 
lopment as an index to 'native' feeling. 
Dufierin discovered to his diagrln that 
Hume had completely identified him¬ 
self with his Indian friends and was 
not at all amenable to official pressure; 
far from being a tool in the hands of 
Anglo-Indian officialdom, Hume be¬ 
came a thorn in ita side. As the 
letters quoted by Das indicate, Dnff- 
erin and Hume had been completely 
estranged from each other even be¬ 
fore the Congreos met for its second 
session at Calcutta in December 1886. 
Duflerin acquired a sudden and violent 
allergy to the Congress. But though 
Duflerin ridiculed the "annual Babu 
Congress" and thought its proceedings 
could be compared with “an Eton or 
Harrow Debating Society rather than 
with the Oxford or Cambridge Union,” 
he had the prescience to discern the 
challenge that the Congress posed to 
the Raj in the long run. So disturbed 
was he by this prospect that in one of 
his farewell speeches at the St Andrews 
dinner at Calcutta he threw all dis- 
ctetion to the windi and fired a broad¬ 
side against the Congress. This was 
no impulsive effuaiOD; in his private 
correspondence, he was ev*n more 
bitter, revealing a patiwlogical fear 
and hatred of the Congress, attribut¬ 
ing the demand for "Home Rule in 
India" to a “baatard disloyalty" Most 
of the Congress leaden seemed to him 
the “real enemies of the British” and 
Hume struck him as a traitor, a dis- 
senUnator of “fibels, naliimniea amount¬ 
ing to sedition.'’ 

Dat quotes from a letter written by 
Hnme to Ripon in fuly 1889 accord¬ 
ing to rriUdi Dnfein wu b e li eved to 


have left a note for hit lueceuor, Lord 
Lansdowne, advlainf supprestion of 
the Congnas. He Congress was not 
banned, but as government records 
and private correspondence of the 
Viceroys and Governors and Secre¬ 
taries of State — than which Das 
quotes profusely — amply testify, offi¬ 
cial hostility to the Congress continued 
throughout tiiese years. Among the 
Viceroys, Lanjdo-wne and Elgin were 
certainly more discreet than DuSerin 
and Cumn, while Minto and Hardinge 
were ro successful in concealing their 
dislike of the Congress that they pass¬ 
ed for Viceroys sympathetic to Indian 
aspirationsi 

The Congress strategy towards gov¬ 
ernment had to be carefully devised 
by Hume. Wedderfaurn, Dadabhal 
Naoroji, Pheroxeshab Mehta and other 
leaden so as to cope with the political 
realities of the time. The Congreia 
was confronted with inveterate hosti¬ 
lity from the cenlnl and local govern¬ 
ments, and, if it was to survive, it had 
to appeal to public opinion, press and 
Parliament in Britaia over the head 
of Anglo-India. It was only natural 
that Congress leaders should have 
carefully modulated Congress policies 
and programmes to win friends and 
infiueace people in Britain. No. wonder 
that K T Telang. oii« of the ablest 
leaders of western India, told the 
Allahabad Congress in 1888 (bat the 
Congress was not agitating for a demo¬ 
cratic government: “We have not 
asked for Parliamentary institutions 
which England has got after many 
centuries of discipline. Wc have not 
asked for.the power of the purse, and 
we have not asked that the British 
Executive should be brought under 
subjugation to us." Surendranath 
Banerjea spoke in the same vein 
in April 1890; “We do not think 
India is ripe for it yet,” nor do we 
want Home Rule ... we only press for 
the reform of the legiilative councils 
which impose taxes and make the 
laws." "If we do honeatiy expect 
the English nation will do its duty 
towards us", Dadabhal Naoroil exhort¬ 
ed the Congress in 1886, "we must 
prove ourselves worthy by showing 
that we ate never unreasonable, never 
violent, never nncbaritable. We mnat 
show that we ore eamcet, but tempo- 
. rate, cognisant of our lights, but rea- 
pectfol of thoee ot others." 

' The anapicione and fears of the 
British rulen were not easily allayed 
by these spaachsa. The rtaolntlaai 


boom .1 rMciHWUrKii!^^ '.. 

atmi by tlM Coafien did not feem 


fo dMfls at lanocuoiu they do to 
Of today. Nor wane the Britldi offl- 
cen taken in liy the loyal phiaaee 
with which the Congress wcakeit 
ti](ar.ooated their critical speeches. 
The demand for holding the entrance 
examination to the ICS ahnultaneonsly 
in India and in England, and for the 
giant of concetaions to Indians in the 
army seemed to he a direct threat to 
the British monopoly of higher tanks 
of civil and military services. Similar¬ 
ly, the proposal for the eeparation of 
Judicial from executive functlans was 
seen as an attempt to weaken the 
authority of the district officer — the 
king-pin qf the British administration 
‘ in India. Ihe call for legislatures 
with more non-offldals and with wider 
powers was vievred as an inroad 
into the functiooa of the Government 
of India and the British Parliament. 
The demands for a lower duty on 
salt, s higher minimum for income tax 
and the tepeal of the Arms Act were 
seen not as genuine grievances but 
sheer political demagogy. 

The strategy of the Congress leadeis 
in these early years also took into 
I account tha internal oontndicUons 
and limitations of the nationalist 
forces which were slowly emerging and 
* stiengthenlng thecoaelv^ but nddch 
wen In no posltioa to make a bootal 
attack on imperialism. It la important 
to nmember that In the last quarter 
of the nineteenth centuty, Indian 
unity was the cherished aspiration of 
only a tiny, poUtically conacioos mino¬ 
rity, influenced by western education, 
whidi had diared to think and look 
ahead. Most Indians, even western- 
educated Indians, tended to look at 
their problems In terms of castes and 
loialitlei. The consdonsness of a 
common nationdity, cutting across 
caste, cieed end reUgloa was of slow 
growth. The Founding Fathers of the 
Congrese made gnstiined efforts to 
promote this feding. A sound instinct 
guided them in confining the Congress 
to poUticsl teusi, and beeping deu of 
the divisive loclal and religious con- 
troveisles. Canfronted wiffi the oppo- 
sition of Sir ^ed Ahmed Khan and 
other MasUm leaden, the Congress 
passed, at the iistaaca of Badr-nd-Otn 
T^tabji, rite president of the 1SS7 ses- 
sion, a rwnarkafale teaohitlott that the 
Congress Should Teftahi from taking 
up at its annual mwitimi any snbieot to 
tl4 iutradnctlon of whidi rite Hindua 
'or the Muslim ddqgates as a body 
VbisGtad' wHmimouily or near-un- 


aOiffloiuly. This gesttra did not have 
a great respoise H MasUm participa¬ 
tion in rite Congress ffid not much 
improve. But Coagrese proestdlngs and 
resolutions, as we resd them today, 
do not betray sny communsl hiss. 
The myth about the alliance of Hindu 
orthodoxy and Indian nationaUsm in 
the eariy years of this centuiy was 
exaggerated, if not coined, by the 
apoiogitts of Imperialism. Hw position 
of Tttak and Aurohtndo Chose has 
been often misimerpreted; their mes¬ 
sianic patriotism hod only a limited 
impact and also largely on Bengal and 
Maharashtra. The fact is that the 
mainstream of Congress politics during 
the years 1885-1905 was directed by 
(he cosmopolitan Pani leaders of 
Bombay, Dadabhal NaotoJI, Pheroxe- 
shah Mriita, D E Wacha and two 
Bnglishmen. A O Hume end Wedder- 
burn. During the years 1905-1915, one 
of riie most influential Congicaa leaden 
was G K Gokhale, whom not even bla 
worst enemies ever accused of com- 
nranalissie 

The Moderate strategy of appealing 
to the British democrecy over the 
head of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
wsi not destined to sneceed. Not 
much could be expected from the suc¬ 
cession of Tory miulsfries whom the 
British electorate kept in office for 
nearly twenty years. Not until Decem¬ 
ber 190$ did a Libeial Ministry coate 
into power with an assured majority; 
it was headed by CampbeU-Bannennan, 
and the Secretary of State for India 
in this minlstty was none other than 
John Moriey whom Cokhale described 
in his presidential address to the 
Benares Congress is tbs ’^veient 
student of Burke, dlsciide Mill, 
friend end biographer of Gladstone 
to whom large numbers of educated 
IhdUni feel as towards a mastm ... 
and rite heart hopes and yet it tiem- 


O dt olwc $,TSnk '' 

Uea as k has never hoped or tr e wib li d 
before." 

The high hopes raised by At 
advent of a Ubetil Govanment wett 
to be diiappolntad. The Minto-Mortay 
reforms were in the making for tour 
years, but they moved a damp tqulb. 

The fact was thst neither the leader¬ 
ship nor the rink end We of the Ube- 
lal party was prepared for a xadiod 
change in India. Motley's innate 
liberalism, which conditioned him 
against encroachments on the freedom 
of the press and arbitrary arieati and 
deportations, did not go so far as to 
embrace the posstblUty at lelf-goveA- 
ment for Oriental racai. As Gokhala 
told W S Blunt in 1908, Moriey was 
“more for personal than national 
liberty". "It hai been a pretty nn- 
broken rule", Campbril-Bennerman 
declared soon after assuming oOce in 
1905, "a wise rule that vre esauiedly 
shall not be the first to break, ti> keep 
questions of the internal idmlniitra- 
tion of India ontside the aitna of 
party poiRics.” Indeed, there was not 
much difference on fundamentals of 
Indian policy between the Liberal and 
the Conservative parties. They wme 
all for strong and impaitial govern- 
ment, for even-handed justice betwer* 
an Indian and an Indian, and some- 
tiroes even between an Indian and a 
Briton, but they could hanUy accept { 
the idea of India becoming e self- 
governing dominion. I 

There was thus an ■■nbriHgaaU. 
gulf between the aspirations of the 
Congress leadership in India and tbe 
objectiva of the BriUdi statesmen. 

Tbe early leaden of the Congress 
under-rated tbe built-in resistance in > 
the structure td tiie Raj to peaceful 
penetration by purely constitutional 
means. The path of constitutional 
evolution tiken by Chntda and Aus¬ 
tralia, was not easily available to 





India. Th« conaUtutlonal refonns of 
1906 provad a grtat diiappoinhneat 
The report of tbe OecentralUaiion 
ConunUsion made hardly any tangible 
conctshion to Indian demands. Even 
an innocuoua Elementary Education 
Bill sponsored by Gokhale in 1911 war 
acotched by oflicial hoatility. By 1916, 
the Indian National Congre&s had 
reached a dead-end. Its dream r>f an 
Indo-British partnership in which 
Britain would help India In the deve¬ 
lopment ol free itulitutionv remained 
unrealised. Most of its veteran lenders 
— W C Bonneriee, Hume, Pherone- 
■hah Mehta, Gokhale — were dead or 
dying. In 1916, Tilak and his adhe¬ 
rents staged a apectacular eome-bad:, 
hut their victory was short-lived. They 
could use stronger language than the 
Moderates, hui they were unuIHe lo 
provide a fresh programme and a new 
leaderahip. It was not surprising that 
in a couple of years, with (he advent 
of Gandhi on the scene, the Indian 
National Congress underwent a .sea- 
change and the old familiar land¬ 
marks diuppeared. 

Das has drawn heavily upon the 
offlcial records both in Britain and in 
India, and especially on the private 
papers o( Viceroys and Secretariea of 
State. We get copious cxiraels from 
government dispatches, private cortes- 
pondence between successive Viceroys 
and Secretaries and from the Hantard. 
There are also long quotations from 
British newspapers and magodnei. 
The Indian side oi the story is given 
more sparingly, and usually we have 
to be content with extracts from 
speeches made at the annual Congress 
sessions. The chronological frame- 
wodc of the hook has resnited in 
numerous repetitions. Here and there 
we get interosting snippets; such as 
the questions on India put to Digby 
by Gladstone, Hume's tip to Ripon 
that Dufferiu had left a note for Ids 
successor suggesting suppression ot 
the Congress, or Bradlaugh’s charge 
in the House of Commons that Cotonel 
Hendetson of the Thuggy Depart¬ 
ment’ was spying on the Congress. It 
should have been possible to check 
these allegations mode many yean ago 
with government rccoids which ore 
now available; but die author does 
not follow these dues. 

Das cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting, and quoting at length. One 
nfiy resign oneself ho long exjcaipta 
from the Hamard and The Timet, bnt 
it is going rather too far to confront 
fbe reader with long pieces from 
obteure provincial papers in Britain. 


Aa it is, these tong eseerpta ate loosely 
United with a thin commentary. We 
get HtUe in the way ot an analyslt, or 
an appraisal at the organisation of 
tbe Congress, its programmes, policies 
and the internal strains. Nor do we 
get pen-pictures of Indian leaders and 
British stateamen or a cogent analyils 
of the British polides in so far as they 
affected India. Perhaps criticism in 
this vein is unwarrented, because with 


A LOT of us who struggle with pro¬ 
jects of applied economic research 
based on tndisn data, view the 
NCAER's contributions to this Bcld 
with a great deal of awe and envy. 
While others take years to put forward 
some very guarded coocluaions about 
a tiny bit of the field, the NCAER 
experts would think nothing of pre¬ 
paring complete reports evaluating tbe 
total aocio-economic benefits and costa 
of as vast a subject as, say, the ex¬ 
ploitation of Ganga-Brabmapntra watera 
for both Bangladesh and India, And 
this too in next to no time. Unfortu¬ 
nately, a price boa to be paid for 
everything, even celerity. That is why 
one is often disappointed expecting 
somewhat more than is provided in 
these studies. 

The present volume, "Technological 
Change and Employment: A Study of 
Plantations” by 1 Z Bhatty is a report 
of a study of tbe NCAER which had 
been sponsored by the HO. The study 
was concenned with evaluating the 
effects of the adoption of new techno¬ 
logies. especially Illogical technolo^es 
on employment in coffee and tea 
production. In the last 10 yean, it is 
the improvement in aucb tcchniquea 
that baa contributed most to tbe in¬ 
crease in output of tbe agricoltonl 
sector, and that sector still accounta 
for the bulk of both Indian national 
prodnet and emt^oymciit. Therefore 
a study of the eflecta on employment 
of such technolo^cal ebangea in that 
sector naturally goneratet a lot of in¬ 
terest. Applied research in the field 
of agricultural economics is always 
very difficult because of the lack of 
piemte daU. PiintittoM n* dioat 


diaarming modesty the author tnUa us 
in the preface ttw he had not made 
the work "attractive and readable 
since rite writer is incompetent to 
take on that dlfficnlt art. (It] ... is 
repetitive and monotonous. It lacks f 
style and coherence. If repetitions 
Impair die theiia, the cauK testa at 
(he door of tbe British and tbe Con- 
grees, who repeated the ideaa and 
arguments over genentions". 


the only part of the agrieultural sec¬ 
tor where aome data is kept systema¬ 
tically. All in all, one had a right 
to expect aome valuable findings from 
this survey. But as one goes through 
Bhatty's book, one only has a sense 
of somebody pulling a fast one, 

Tbe sample for Bhatty’s study co¬ 
vers piantations from amongst those 
already using advanced biological in¬ 
puts (fertiUseTS, weedlcidei, tnactM- 
dea, etc — that is, inputs which im¬ 
prove the plants’ capacity to absorb 
nutrition) and register^ srtth tbe Tea 
or the Coffee Boards. They were le- 
lected purposively with-the bdp ot the 
officers of the respective Boards. The 
study treats tea and coffee plantations 
separately. Each kind of selected 
plantations were divided into three 
si» groups, small (for coffee, leu than 
10 hectares for tea, less dum 100 hec¬ 
tares), medium (10-40 hectares for 
coffee, 100-300 hectares for tea) and 
large (p 23). The study refers to one 
point of time and the analysis is baaed 
on cross-section data of the selected 
piontationa on that ana date. 

Bhatty baa elimiiuted at the outsat 
the possibility ot any catsfocical dif- 
ferenoBs in techniques by l i miting Us 
enquiry only to plantationa which ei- 
leady uee Uolog^ inputa but do net 
use mechanical inputs andi as trso- 
tote (p22). He has also cxduded tha 
problem of acalar economies by keep¬ 
ing the comparison mainly wtthin each 
tiae group, though he doae admit that 
largs plantationa may have aevara) 
tpedal edvantagei (p 24). Bhatty naac 
a very peculiar meeanre of tadinolo^ 
cal change: ots, dw difference in the 
vatne at ootpot (O) per unit of lebboi 
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I Z Bhatty: Maonillan Co of India. 1978; pp x-b 221. 
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(L), Coffee plantations with the tatio 
^of Ra 10 or leas are assumed 
to be at Ti level of technolosy, thoee 
with ratio between Rs 10.1 and 
Rs 20 are at T/level and those in the 
range of Rs 20.1 to Rs 30 are at T, 
level. For tea, the corresponding 
levels are, less than Rs 7, Rs 7.1 to 
Rs 14 and Rs 14.1 to Rs 21 for their 
tedmological levels T„ T, and T, (p SS 
and p 121). 

An increase in the ratio can 
be explained in several altemative 
ways. Even if we assume that labour 
L is homogeneous for all plantations 
of coffee or tea. It Is not the only factor 
of production but combines with seve¬ 
ral others such, as land, other inter¬ 
mediate Inputs such M ch^cals or irri¬ 
gation and capital. Any rise in the 
ratio should be inputable to the 
increase in some of these inputs. Bbaity 
however finds that, at least for coffee, 
higher levels of appear to require 
lower amounts of other inputs per unit 
of output (Statement 3.3a, p S7). This 
is his justifleation not only for identi¬ 
fying higher ratios with higher 

levels of technology but also for as¬ 
cribing the entire credit for higher 
productivity to a hidden factor, ma¬ 
nagement. Thla fsetor has no indefte- 
dent measure and this makes it very 
convenient to use it as a catch-all for 
all unspedfled influences. In his re- 
gression analysis for coffee on page 
65 and for tea on page 129, where 
•he dependent variables are output 
per unit of land and output per bush 
in turn, Bbatty uses a proxy for the 
independent variable management. It 
should be noted that this proxy for 
management ia none other than the 
technological level or, in other worda, 
the level of the -0- ratio itself. This 
factor ‘management’ should not be 
confused with what we usually under- 
stand by tbe term management; ‘ma- 
oagemenf is the name of Bhatty'a in¬ 
ability to account for the differences 
in productivity. Thus nothing is im¬ 
plied by an Bbattyr's regreasiona re- 
flntding the possible effects of hiring 
fsay) another couple of maoagmnent 
experts for each plantation. 

Normally, if changes in quantities of 
factori of production cannot explain 
variatfons in the ratio , one con- 
sideta cfaanles in the quality at the 
inputg audi ai labour or so that 
measued in efBcieitcy units, these in- 
Ihiti fiouat to mm tbM ftor actiul 


nnaaber, Bhstty on the otber hand as- 
snmei that all foctorg trf production, 
even land, are homogeneous with the 
exception of the inpur *mattSfemBnt*. 
In other words there are no difleren- 
ces in quality at all except of manage¬ 
ment. Thus on p 7 he says, ‘The origi¬ 
nal and indestructible qualities of land 
win be anumed invariant..In the 
case of any factor of production this 
asiQiiipdon without supporting evi¬ 
dence is questionable enough; in ^e 
case of land, especially land for as 
sensitive a crop as tea or coffee, the 
assumption of homogeneity is indeed 
borrendousi So much for those famous 
labels of tea or coffeel Believe it or 
not, Darieeling tea i» obviously no 
different firom Assam teat 

Bhatty'a grounds tor such a stupen- 
doDi assumption are rather peculiar. 
‘The more lensitive a plant la to envi¬ 
ronmental conditloiu or the narrower ffie 
range of environmental conditions it 
tolerates, tbe greater tbe homogeneity 
one can expect in the environmental 
foctora among the locattons at which 
tbe plant is grown” (p 5). Since tea and 
coffee are both sensitive plants and 
are, in addition cultivated only for 
the market, ‘‘it would be legitimate 
to assunje that all regions where tea 
or coffee Is grown in India are, more 
or less, environmentally homogeneous 
for any one of them” (p 5). In Bhat- 
ty's world, the greatness lies not in 
the original tea bushes or in the 
gentle slopes of Darieeling hills but 
In that elusive quality ‘management’. 
Ail our ideas about better locations, 
more suitable climate and soils, of 
learning by doing, etc, are hist maya. 
The real truth or Brahma is ‘manage¬ 
ment’. 

If Bbatty was not so keen on pro¬ 
ving at any cost his conclusion that 
management was the all in all, he 
would have seen that in the analysis 
as he frames it, management Is really 
nothing but the residual and as such 
must automatically be the relevent 
variable. 

There is another conclusion dear to 
tbe heart of Bhatty; that, in the flual 
analysis, these technological changes 
are not likely to reduce employment. 
His own dats, for example statement 
no 3.9 on page 74 for coffee, show 
that changes between T„ T, and T, 
technedogy levels, do, in - fact, use 
more chemicals and less labour on 
several tasks, especially weeding, per 
unit of land; but he is happy to note 
that, the balance, after addint the In- 
ctaaaMl number of mas-dagn requited 


for harvesting per unit of land, is only 
slightly unfavourable to labour. And 
to his further delight, he finds after 
some elaborate calculations that there 
is a positive increase in employment 
elsewhere, because of tbe increase in 
wage bills as well as in the demand 
for chemical Inputs. 

However, inputs such as fertilisera, 
insecticides or weedicides are each a dia- 
tinct item and there is no data provided 
here to indicate that use of one of these 
chemicals makes it imperative to use all 
tbe others in fixed proportions. Thus 
one can often use fertilisers but con¬ 
tinue with manual weeding. There¬ 
fore, there is no reason to ignore the 
fact that, by Itself, use of weedicides 
does in fact severely reduce the num¬ 
ber of man-days used for weeding. Or 
put in another way, it negates the 
potential for further employment in 
plantations of larger harvests on ac¬ 
count of the greater use of fertilisers. 
Some studies of the ICRISAT have 
shown that, for food crops in semi- 
arid areas, manual weeding may be as 
efficient as and somewhat cheaper 
than use of weedicides even when fer¬ 
tilisers increase tbe total harvest. 
Should not Bhatty have explored this 
possibility of the divisibility of 
biological inputs in order to judge the 
employment potential of each input 
separately? 

Also, are cross-section data really 
fit to bear the weight of Bbatty's con¬ 
clusions? His homogeneity assumptions 
would have been more appealing in a 
time series study. Of course, one can¬ 
not always have the data one would 
like; but Bbatty’s conclusions wonld 
be important if valid and I find it 
fni-straling not to be able to judge 
their validity one way or the other 
from the evidence presented. 

In recent years there have been many 
instances of economic consultants 
producing glib reports on major topics 
after scanty research. These studies 
were often .sponsored hy any one of 
several Important national or interna¬ 
tional agencies interested m policy- 
making. Presumably the studies give 
respectability to the policies: the 
sponsors are not overly concerned 
with enquiring deeply into the consi¬ 
stency of the evidence supporting the 
conclusions that they desire, nor are 
they wiiliug to underwrite the time and 
the .sweat that a more thorough study 
would entail. Perhaps one is being too 
aevdto on Bhatty in judging his woifc 
by standards not normally applied to 
such studies. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BEGAKDING THE ISSUE OF 5^ 
Applicatlona have been made to the Stock Exchanges at Bombay and Hyder abad 
The Subscription List will open at the commencemeot of banking hours on Tuesday, the 16th day of October, It 

Board of Directors of the Company, bnt not befoce the > 


raOMOnON AND 
INOOnORATiON 

Hw OotBpany wu htoorporated on 18th 
March, 1975 and received a Certificate 
e{ onmnwiivniawit o( butlneu on 3Ut 
March, 1975. The Cbtnpeny was pro¬ 
moted fay Andhra Pradesh Irtdastrlal 
Development Corporation Limited 
(APIDC). APnXl hu associated BeHar- 
por Industries limited (BILT) and the 
Hada Croup, well-known industrial 
housca, to co-promote the project, 

EXBTINC AND IlKmiSED 

ACii'ivrriKs 

The Company has been incorporated 
with the main objects as set out in its 
Memorandum of Assodalion and one of 
them Is to cany on the business ol 
mtntifirtuiien of and dealers in ell 
kbids of Rayon Grade Pulp, Dissolving 
end viscose pulp, Paper Grade pulps and 
in fibtici and yam in all its branches. 

LOCATUN or THE INDUSTRY 

Iha Compeny Is setting up a sophlsU- 
eated plant for the manufiKtate of 
Rayon Grade pub? in Kamalapuram 
Village, Mtdug Taluk, Waiangal Dis¬ 
trict Andhra Pradesh, The Gon^ny 
has obtained in Industrial IJoenae to 
set up an undertaking for the manufac¬ 
ture of Rayon Grade Pulp with an 
annual installed capacity of 26,2M) 
tonnes. 

TEGHNKAL AND PROCESS 
KNOWHOW 

The Coanpany has entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Gabel Consultanta A Engl- 
aeen Private Limited for providing 
tec hn ical and process knowhow, profecl 
pluming and detailed engineoring ser- 
vicee for the petdeot. 

COST OF TOE PROJECT 
The estimated cost of the Project is 
Bs. 3300 lacs and it is proposed to be 

I'liDmoted by BUT, Hada & APIDC 


SHARE CAPITAL 


AUTHORISED 

1,10,00,000 Equity Shares of Ra. 10 each 
ISSUED A SUBSCRIBED 

(i) 160 Equity Shares of Ra, 10 

each have been subscribed 
by and allotted to the 
subecribera to the 
Memorandum and Articles 
of Association of the Company 
for cash at par on which die 
full amount has been paid-up 

(ii) 9,20,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 eadi 

have been issued and allotted to 
APIDC for cash at par on which 
the full amount has been 
paid-up 

(lii) 52,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each 
bave been issued and allotted 
to BILT for cash at par on wlildi 
the full amount has been paid-up 

(iv) 6,96,840 Equity Shares of Ra. 10 each 

have been issued and allotted 
to APIDC for cash at par on 
which Rs. 5 per share has been 
paid-up 

(v) 40,28,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each 

have been issued and allotted 
to BILT for cash at par on 
which Rs. 5 per share has 
been paid-up 

(vi) 2,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each 

have been issued and allotted 
to Mr. G. R. Hada for cash 
at par on which Rs. 5 per 
share has been paid-up 


Nominal Paidqip 

Value 

(in Rs.) On Ks.) ‘ 


ll,00d)0,000 


1.600 

1,600 

52,00,000 

52,00,000 

5,20,000 

5,2(M)00 

65,68,400 

32,84,200 

4,02,80,0p0 2,01,40,000 

20,00,000 

10,00,000 

5,45,70,000 

3,01,45,800 


NOTE * 

The Company has received Rs> 2,01,40,000 and Rs. lOdKLOOO from BILT and 
Mr. G. R. Ibda respectively le non-tefundable and non-interest bearing 
■dvince payment towarde the shares already issued and allotted to them 
IS aforeml^ and the same shall be adjuited towardi call moneys aa and 
when made payable by the Compeny. 

NOW <^F&ED TO THE PUBLIC FOR SUBSOIIFTION FDR CASH AT 
FAR IN TERMS OF THE PROSPECTUS 

52,4)d)00 Equity Sbaiaa of Rs. 10 each Rs. 3,24,30,000 
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IT AND NOT A PWMncTUg 

iRAVONS UNITED 

^ uoder the Companies Act, 19S<) 

Hrdcnlisd 1M W Aadhia Pndcsh 

Registered Office ot the Company, Underwriters, Managers to the Issue, Bndceis and Bankers to the Issue 
names and dieir branches, as Ustsd herein. 

urrr shabes imp rs lo each for cash at par 

slon to deal in and for an official quotation lor the Equity Shares of the Coiapany 

(ill close at the close of banking boors on Mcndi^, the 28* day of October, 1979 or earlier at the discretion of the 
snklng hours on Thursday, the llth' day of October, 1979. 


financed as under. 

Bs. In lacs 

Equity Share Capital 
^ —BILT and their 
' associates & 

I friends 428.00 

—APIDC 117.70 

—PubUo bsue 824.30 1070.00 

Hnpee Loans from 
Industrial 
DevelopineDt 
Bank of India (IDBl), 

The Industrial Credit 
it Investment 
CotporaUan of India 
Ud (ICICI), 

Industrial Flnanco 
CaiporaUon of India 
(IFCI), life Insniance 
Corporation of India 
(LIC), Coneral 
Insurance Coepotatiem 
nf India (GIC) and its 
subsidiaries and 
a consottiiim of 


Commercial Banks 1838.18 

Interest free State Sales 

Tax Loan from *e 

Covermnent of Andhra 

Pradedi 100.00 

Foreign Cutnney 

Loon (Bs^ee 

equivalent) 70.85 

Privately jdcced 
debentures to be 
subscribed by Unit 

Trust of India 100.00 

State Govt, cash 
subsidy for badcwaid 
areas 18.00 

Total 3200.00 


PnOIECr IMPLEMENTATION 
and BUSINBSS PROSPECTB 
Dtdeia have bean placed for hng dell> 


very ibema indudl n g importatian of some 
items of plant and machinery. Civil con^ 
•truction work hat also commenced and 
ma|or part of the work is expected to 
be completed by November 1979. The 
plant will be installed by February 1980 
and is expected to commence juxxiuc. 
don subject to unforeseen circumstan¬ 
ces, by middle of 1980. 

Since the demand for synthetic and 
man-made fibres is increasing, the de¬ 
mand for Rayon Grade Pulp for the 
manufactnre of synthetic fibres within 
the coontry would also increase conet- 
pondingly. At present, the demand for 
Rayon Grade Pulp it met both from 
indlgeiMus sources and imports. The 
Comiwny'i production would serve to 
reduce irt^nft of Rayon Grade Pulp in 
the country. The Company, does not, 
therefore, visualise any difficulty in 
maiketing Its products. 

TAX BENEFTTS 

The foUowhig lax benefits will be 
available: 

A. To the Company— 

1 In terms of Section 80) of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961, a deducUon 
from its profits and gaiiu at the rate 
of 71% of the capita] employed by 
die Company for the first five years 
immediately aucceedlng the year in 
which production commences. 

2 Urtder Section 35D of the Income- 
tax Act, 1961, the Company will be 
entitled every year for a period of 
ten coPseo n Uve years to a dednenon 
of one-tenth of a certain specified 
expenditure incurred by it in respect 
of die new unit inedading the ex¬ 
pense incurred for the present issue 
of shares subject to t^ aggregate 
of sudi expenditure not exceeding 
rtpto 2^% of the impital cost of the 
project or 2^% of the capita] employ¬ 


ed in connection with netting up of 
the unit. 

3 In terms of Section 32A of the 
Income-tax Act, 1901, this Company 
would be eligible for Investment ‘ 
Allowance suited to fulfilment of 
conditions stipulated in the Inconit- 
tax Act, 1961. 

4 In computing the total incosne charge¬ 
able to tax for 10 years beginning 
with the year in s^ch pscdnctloo 
ccmmences. the Comparry would be 
entitled to a deductiim under Section 
80HH of the Income-tax Act, 1961 
from the profits of an amount equi¬ 
valent to 20% of the profits and gains , 
derived from its present undertaking, i 

B. To the Mcndiefa of the Owtpaiiy— I 

1 In cases where roembets arc tbeni- ^ 
solves ctmipanics, they will be . 
entitled to total exemption of mrtax ’ 
on dividend incomo received by 
them under the Companies (ProfiLi) 
Surtax Act, 1961 os aim to the bene¬ 
fit of a deduction of 00% of the 
dividends received hy thnn from 
tho Company, under Section SOM 

of the Income-tax-Act, 1961. 

2 In the case of individuals oral Hindn 
undivided families a deduction upto 
Ks. 3,000 from the gross total income 
from specified items of iocoinc under 
section 80-L of the Income-tax Act, 

1961 which includes dividends from 
Indian Companies, will be permissi¬ 
ble. 

3 In the case of Individnab and 
Hindu undivided families exemptian 
from Weath-tax-Act, 19f>7, cm speci¬ 
fied items of assets upto an aggregate 
amo n nt of Ra. IJSOfiOO uhleh 
includes shores in Indian Companwi 
h available. 

4 Under Seetton 80CC of the Incom'*- 

(ContbtutJ) 


ssue Opens on 16 th October, 1970 
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tax Act, 1961, where an indjvhluo] 
or Hindu Undivided Family as ipe> 
oiBed therein purchases out of the 
income chargeable to tax 
Equity Shares hrnning port of an 
eligible t'iSUe nf capital (which in¬ 
cludes the shares of the Company 
comprised herein), it shall be entitled 
to a deduction in crniiputntion of its 
taxable income to the extent of 50% 
of the cost of such Investment upto 
0 maximum limit of Rs. 10,000 of 
such investment. 

SOARD OF DIRECTORS 
fr. Lallt Mohan Tbapar 
^htdrman 

It, Covind Bam Haila 
4atiaging Dincior 
Ii. Surendra LaU 
dr. Ram Kumar Batra 
Ir, Dniituui MatiUal Trlvedi 
Ir, Telia Venkata Snhba Rao 
Mr. KoU Reddy fayabharath 
Reddy 

It. Smarailt Ray 
Ir. N. Caugaram 
BANKERS TO THE COMPANY 
jrindlays Bank Limited 
jluo Foundry, 5-9-235 Mahatma 
•Taiulhi Rood, Hyderabad 500 001 
Stale Bank of Itxlla 

Jank Street, Kotlii, ilydcrabud 500 001 
ndldii Dank 

Iliiiayat Nugar, Hiderabod 500 029 
itato Bonk of Il)'dcruliad 
v'cw India AsuuraiKx; Building 
Vlahatiiia Candht Hoad, 

Bombay 400 023 
ndian Overseas Bank 
lolstoy Marg, New Delhi 110 001 

secretary 

R. Seshadri, 2-2-1136/2/2. New 
r'lallakiinia, Hyilendtatl 5(X) 044 
AUDITORS 

d/s. M. H. Devineni k Co. 

Chartered Accountants, 4-1-1233 
logtil Kunta. Ilyderalxid 500 001 
DVOCATE 
Charmabasappa Dcsnl 
3-4-759/3/6 Barkatpura, 

Hydembad 500 027 
lERMS OF PAYMENT 

Per Sluire 

On Application Rs. 2A0 

On Allotment Rs. 2.50 

The balance of Rs. 5 per Eqtitty share 
shall be payable in one or more calls 
IS may be deteimined by the B-Aid o( 
Direetors nf tlie Company lait not later 
than 23rd October 1980 and there .shall 
be an Interval of at least one month 
'retween the date of allotment and dm 
mynieiit of the first call and between 


two calls. At least 30 days notice dtaD 
be given by die Oanpaiiy for pajnneat 
of furh ctOs. Failure to pay the s mot ml 
due on allotment or on odls wiO, at the 
discretion of the Directors, render the 
appliesnt liable to pay interest at the 
rate of 9% per annum ami shall also 
render tbo shares Including the amount 
paid thereon liable to forfelhite. 

ISSUE HOUSE 

CPA Cunsnltancy Servlcea (Pvt) 

Limited, llllA Sarolinl Naidu Sarani 
Calcutta 700 017 

UNDERWRITERS TO THE ISSUE 
Name 6c address of Nominal valu: 
Underwriters of Equity 

Shares 

Underwritten 


(Rs. in Lacs) 

A. FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

lOBI 

Nariman Bhavan, Nariman 

Point, Bombay 400 021 

ICICI 

163 Backbay Reclamation 

150.00 

Bombay 400 021 

IFO 

Bank of Raroda Building, 

100.00 

New Delhi 110 001 

Lie 

Vogakshema, Jeevan Bima 

75.00 

Marg, Bom^y 400 020 

B. BANKS 

State Bank of Indio, Credit 
Appraisal Cell, Local Head 

50.00 

0&-e, H}’derabad 500 001 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., 

90 Mahatma Candht Road, 

30.00 

Bombay 4(X) 023, 

Punjab National Bunk, 

10.00 

Regal Building, New Delhi 

Indian Overseas Bank, 
Bakhtawar, Nariman Point, 

10.00 

Bombay 400 021 

Canara Bank, 1<5|17 

Mnngaloro Street, Ballard 

10.00 

Estate, Bombay 400 038 

Indian Bank, 31 North Beach 

10.00 

Road, Madraa 600 001 

Syndicate Bank, Post Box 

No. 1. Manlpal 576 119 * 

5.00 

(Karnataka State) 

C. OTHERS 

BOMBAY 

Bhupendra Chompakhd 

Devldoa, Bhupen Cbambeis, 

3.00 

Dalai Street, Fort 

Cniimonlal Manual, 

45 Tamarind Street, 

5.00 

Ist Floor, Fort 

D. S, Fbrbhoodas 6c.Go„ Stock 
Emhanga BulUing, Bmnboy 

1.00 

Sanadiax Masg 



Dalai 6c Brcodia, Stodc 

Exchange Central Bnfidin^ 

Dalai Street 

1.00 

Jeevantlal CfahagmU, Bhupen 
Chambers, Dahd Street 

1.00 

Kantilal Madhavdai ft Co., 

28 Stock Exchenge Central 
Bufidin^ Bomb^ SssnarhsT 

Marg 

0.50 

Lewis 6c Jones, Bank of 

Baroda Bukling, 

Bombay Somachor Marg 

4.00 

L. K. Panday, Bonk of 
Maharashtra Building, 45|47 
Bombay Samachar Marg 

3.00 

Merwanjee Bomanjee Dalai, 
Allahab^ Bank Building 

Apollo Street 

4.00 

M. J. Patel, 107 Stock 

Exchange New Building, 

Bombay Samachar Marg 

0.50 

N. M. Parlkh, 11 Stodc Exchange 
New Buildtng, lit Floor, 

Bombay Samachar Marg 

0.50 

Forccha Biothen, 19, Stock 
Exchange Building, 

Bombay Samachar Marg 

1.70 

Prabhudaa Lilladhar, Stock 
Exchange Building, 

5 A Mamam Street 

1.50 

Suiesh F. Cundaiia, Stock 
Exchange Central Building 

9'D Mazxaninc Floor, 

6 Dalai Street, Fort 

2.50 

Narandas 6c Soiu, Union 

Bank Building, Dalai 

Street; Fort 

1.75 

Upendra M. Dalai, Room 

No. 100 Ground Floor, Stock 
Exchange New Building, 

Apollo Street 

0.50 

Waiji Bhimji & Co., 24 Stock 
Exchange Building 

Dalai Street 

2.00 

V. B. Desoi, Bhupen 

Chambers, Dalai Street 

1.00 

DEUn 

Bharat Bhushan 6c Co., 

H-45 Coimauidit Floco 

3.00 

D. B. Malbotra 6c Co., 

13 Stock Exdiange Bnildiiig, 

Asaf AB Road 

0.50 

H. P. Mehta 6c Co,, 

304 Snrya Kiran, 

Kaiturba Gandhi Marg 

2.00 

J. C. Mdita 6c Co., 44 Stock 
Exchange Buildings 

Asaf All Rood 

2.00 

P. S. Kbambete 6c Co., 

M-45 Connaught Qrcna 

1.00 

Baja Ram Bhoafai ft Co., 

Jaaan Monrinn, 3|4 DoA 
,Ga^ Roafi 

5.00 
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:;|lr.n»Lw Lol ft Co., 

Stock Excboiige Building, 

Asaf AH Rood 

1.00 

Suiloder Rode ft Co., 

3 Delhi Stock -Eschange, 

Post Rox No. 2880, 

Asof ^ Rood 

3.00 

Vinod Kmnar ft Co„ 

A-O Connaught Place 

2.00 

V. N. BbaNn ft Co., 

A-88 Defence Colony 

O.SO 

CALCUTTA 

Btijnatti Khandelwal ft Co., 

13 Tmlia Exchange Place, 

0.50 

C. Madtertidi. 7 Lyons Range 

O.SO 

Narayandas Khandelwal ft Co., 
Waidley House, 

25 Sseidlow Lane 

O.SO 

Ramnarain Kayan ft Co., 

7 Lyons Range 

O.SO 

Sajjan Kumar Sanf, 

7 Lyona Range 

0.50 

Stewart ft Co., 14 India 
Exchange Place 

5.00 

MAimAS 

Paterson ft Co,, Vanguard 
House, Sod Floor, 11|12 

Second Line Beoeb 

0.25 

V'enkatramon ft Oo., 

Bombay Mutual Annei^ 165 
Unghl Chetty Street 

0.20 

BANGALORE 

Agrabor ft Co., Sid Floor 

Tnilton Bank Building 
Kempegosvda Road 

0.50 

LXS. Murthy ft Co., 

No. 17 Thiid Floor, 
Kempegowda Road 

0.25 

M, Nanjappelib Jabididar, 

205 K. Kimaraj Road 

ZOO 

AHRIEDABAD 

Champaklal Bhailal Chedeshi, 
Manek ChosHc, Near 

Share Bear 

ZOO 

Cordhandea N. Gupta, 

Anandm Kalyanji Building, 

Rdtof Road 

1.00 

BCq)EEARAD 

4-5-173 Haihinft Gnnj, 

Sultan Ba»»r 

0Z5 

INDORE 

Govind Dks ShilkWwn 

AgnwaL 97 M.T. doth Market 040 

FnsMrarial. Cfandawala, 

44 Rada SaiMa 

0.80 

Saatoah ft Co., 29 Dbenu 
Market; lot Floor, 
S.C.S.I.T.S. Road 

1.00 

824.^0 


"OTHERS- IN THE PARA "UNDER- 
WRITBRS TO THE ISSUE", ARE 
ALSO ACTING AS BROiXRS TO 
THE ISSUE. 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 
STATE BANK OF INDIA 
Bombay Main Branch 
Bombay Samuchar Marg 
Fon Box No. 113 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Ita main branchet at: 

Agra, Aimer, Allahabad, Amritaar, 
Bangalore, Bareilly, Baroda, Bhopal, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Chandigaih, Cochin, 
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Administration 


Specific Adaptations to Indian Conditions of Risk 
and Uncertainty, 1850-1947 

Monfa DmU Monb 

An analysb formulate in terms of risk and uncertainty, it is arpied in this paper, promises to 
plain the dominant features of modem South Asian development very well, certainly much better than 
when we depend tm those hackneyed and frail dei ex madtina — imperuUst policy, the caste system, or 
the 'speculative mcntalitjf of Indian businessmen. > 

The author here offers three examples where the incorporation of the rIA and uncertemty concept ) 
into analysis clarifies specific and important features of Indian industrial behaviour in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries: 

(1) Why did Indian entrepreneurs in the Bombay cotton textile industry behave differently from 
Lancashire entrepreneurs, using the partnership rarely and the corporation very frequently? 

(2) Why did Indian entrepreneurs administer their industrial corporations via tha managing agency 
and not with a board of directors? 

(3) Why did Indian cotton millowners in Bontaby persist in using the jobber system to admbdstvr 
their labour force rather than establish their own personnel offices? 

I It it certainly tJw hliioclcal letaon the profoundly rUffeient chenettr oi 

THE clauical antlytU of the economic '**‘*®** coutenfforaiy poUcynwfcen and South Aslae poverty aa compand wftb 

hlitory of modem canittilim f'ladua- planners concerned with devriopment developed wdeUet even at they wen 

triaUii') anume. that tZe edM. an have gotten from t»* two or throe oenturic ago. South Atfa 

etiemialiy unilinear evolutionary pot. One can tee thia pattern cahlblted in Wl lOt^y that 

tenb The focroulatloa can be stated geocral inteipretationt of tbe history of 2**^ ^ swsiiipea by 

vory briefly. Novel techaology power- the Indian ecoDonoyv Obviouslyt the To the oootrary, it ww deamy 

«d by nodanlmate sourcet of energy economy has its own characteristics in n ytem of soyM iticstied 

impoaei lli 'Inevitahlo oooiequeneet' on but throe are genetaDy taken w lan- anai^nentt(ttn^ mvivu 

every aociety into which it hat been lunta of the older order. When one the lyodnetw n ot 

introduced. The tpread of capitalism, teada about how the modern tyatem ^ *'• 

Induftrlaliam from Britain 1^ new developed and Is developing, we are ”*^*** ™ vtnoua vmampmqrlng 

aitaa it portrayed at evdvlng similaT given the vivid sente thit properly it fnatiwtiont) did ten tixl oould aPt 

technology and (necetsKily) similar should be emulsting tbe pettein ^ subeonteeirtilttoa 

hutltutiou. These neceoitlet include a of North Atlantic industrlalisatioa. the systeaifoam wm« ^ 

tiling nue of urbanlaalloii, an incieat- Deviations from that Inevitable’ path thelMustnfl revwuttai conM Batbor, 

Inrfy large ooipoiats structuio of busl- of ioduatrial development have been there bat bm a fasdntting but aa^^ , 

neat OTganisation, sod the accompany- interpreted u aberratloiii, political, to- *?""** icoceas by whk* 

lag cteatioti of and need to idminittci dal or characteroilogical perveriitiet, tnete ImpMt neve on*n nrororf and | 
a labour force that more and more that have been prodik^d by Impeija- t™“““ted to aoit local Inatlt nncm al , 
dapeodf on wagen linn, the carte gystST *nd/or the end ^ gen oua oo neynal ■ 

Ot comae, distinctive features are ‘speculative mentality’ of India’s bom^ systeM responding to peredred cnatac- | 

noted. They may occartonally occupy geoisie. of t** nncw tafiity a nd poten. | 

a good deal of tchdaily attention. But If one it prep ar ed to dsMl mi the ^ advauUgB. T his pro cois of edap- j 

they are not perceived as aerlotuly toefofogy of kaowledge It would not *■*”“ *» o*talnIy werth eanuattg, 

dinpting the inevitable paOi of deve- be difficult to suggest why ecooooic Eveqr society has a capacity to cope 
lopmeat. We have, in effect, acoqited hiatotians devoted ao much time to with petaooal tad social tidm and on- 
Qiedtel't famona Biogenetic Law aa formutding Ae trbolaify innes fo tids oertaintiet. In one aenae thli (a a maro 
a desoriptiao of the focUl piocessi way.* But ^ ia not the lasoe bve. itulsmi a aoolety that cannot eope, 
-ontogeny iccapltulatca phjdogroiy-. W^t ia important is that, when we dies. But if k>, it li a tndam foe la- 
Man said it very early and he probably focus on tbe problems provoked by. pUcntioiis cf whfoh have been ne^ac 
said It as wdl as anyone: '*nw oooai- current devdopoient efforts, it will he tad. Ifor enmple, when an bmoratioa 
try that it mote developed Indurtrlally more fruitful to stresa (anwog o^iea from 'The Weat* baa not ben picisad 
only fhoun, to tbe lesa develcped, tbt things) the i^edflc and distipotlve up in n developing co u ntty, fob K 
image of ia own fatan."* Not merely characteristica of foe Sooth Aalan eoo> tafcn aa hidloetive of some fora, of 
b fob tbs model wifo which eounonilc nomic and socigl stnictnroi foe Twfs* facial pntfaology, lb foe u ont wi y , foe 
historians hove been preoccupied, but nature of local factor psaportld na | 'fmd frffiun of pome fntrasiaaa bam fhsoad 
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to take hold’ may nlher be a funotian 
of the bet fliat tiie tnaovatlaD either 
dbectly or indirectly rabetanttvdy in- 
cieefce riik end/or uncertainty. Mote* 
over, the appemtt acceptance of a 
foreign inetitiniaiul anangemoit may 
not mean that it ie really being put to 
the laine nie or that it will perform 
the same funedoo. Ainiming that it 
appears to be the lajne or that it is 
phenotypically used in a similar way, 
yet it may not produce the same ao* 
rial results because the risks and un¬ 
certainties with which it is intended to 
cope are different in the recetviog than 
in the tranemltting country. The rele- 
liont between South Asia and the West 
have not been ezidored in these tenna. 
Yet the mere formulatioti of the iacue 
opens up a host of totally novel ques¬ 
tions. Moreover, a focus on risk and 
uacertainty also promiset ridur and 
more satisfactory solutiona to problenis 
with wbids we have long been con- 
cemed.* 

One of the novel questions, surpris¬ 
ingly, is the issue of property. I say 
surprisingly because property rights 
have been one of the most esteniively 
ccDsidered subfects of the British 
period. However, property rights 
have been discusaed by historiaas 
almost entirdy in the content of the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth century 
settlement policies of the Raj. Scholar¬ 
ship has been devoted to the effect of 
the introduction of An^o-Sexoh con¬ 
cepts of property on the social distri¬ 
bution of landholding. It has assumed 
virtually without question that English 
property law was adopted. Inasmuch os 
the law of property also embraces the 
law of inheritance, anything that 
changes property rights will most cer¬ 
tainly change the organisation end 
functioning of the family. Any drastic 
change in property lew such os that 
PrtgKMed by the British clearly threa¬ 
tened the traditicoal family structure 
and would totally tiensform the accep¬ 
ted syitem of risks and uncertalntice. 
In effect, the Hof’s effort to introduce 
Britiah ptupetty riidrfs obviously did 
more then determine which social 
groups miidit get or hold land; it con¬ 
fronted (and threatened) all ^ struc¬ 
tures and functioning of families in 
Souffi Asia. 

I hove no idea of the details of that 
coofrontatioa. No historical worit that 
I know bears subetantUDy on it. 
Neither lawyen nor anSnopologisti 
have broadly onalyaed an intanctlon 
in wfaidi, 10 It oeems, the Indian family 
system (despite Bri^ power) nnder- 
^•ot only ledier modest ttstructuring. 
If tUs im g ue sticn is conect, H tamos 


that our knowledge of tbe history oi 
property relations in South Asia needs 
consldemhle fleshing ont. ^>is becemes 
hnperetive particularly for those of us 
who are concerned with problems of 
economic change and development.' 

The structure of property relations 
defines to a large extent the institu- 
tioju within which and the methods 
by which a system copes with risk and 
uncertainty. If Indian institutions are 
different, we should errpect economic 
bdieviout in India to be different than 
in other aocieties, and certainly dif¬ 
ferent than in the world of nco^ajsi- 
cal profit-maximising theory where 
knowledge is perfect, transactions are 
costless, and time and social bulitutioiis 
do not exist. But this certainly doea 
not mean that Indian economic hiatory 
is not susceptible to analysiB by econo¬ 
mists. In fact, an analysis formulated in 
terms of risk and uncertainty promises 
to explain the dominant features oi 
modern South Asian development very 
well, certainly much better than when 
we depend on those hackneyed and 
irail <tei ex machina — imperialist 
policy, the caste system, or the ‘specu¬ 
lative mentality’ of Indian business¬ 
men. 

This is an area of work on which 
my own thinking is fust beghming to 
focus-' While not yet able to submit 
the results of detailed research, I can 
offer three examples where tiw incor¬ 
poration of the risk and uncertainty 
concept into our analysis clarifies 
specific and important features of In¬ 
dian industrial behaviour in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tuties. 

(1) Why did Indian entrepreneurs 
III the Bombay cotton textile in¬ 
dustry behave differently from 
Lancashire entrepreneurs, usiag 
the partnership rardy and the 
corporation veiy frequently? 

(2) Whey did Indian entrepreneurs 
administer their industrial cor- 

. porations via the managing 
agency end not with a board of 
directors? 

(3) Why did Indian cotton mill- 
owners in Bombay persist in 
using the jobber system to ad¬ 
minister their labour force rather 
than establish their own peisoo- 
nrl offices? 

n 

Ifistorically, the extended family has 
been the prime dedsfon-maldng unit 
in South Asian economie life. 'Hui is 
not euiprising. Tim family enterprise 
in other parts of the world was ilso 
the major instrument tbrou^ wMeh 


capital wai moldlifed and eco n oa a i o 
activity wu directed in tbe past. The 
vitality of the family firm it a function 
of the small scale on which much buil- 
ness eriivity can efficiently be condne- 
ted. Tbe very large commerciil open- 

tions of some seventeentli- and 

eighteenth-century Indian merriiint 

iamilies like Virjl Vora and Jegat Setii 
were not very differexit from the greet 
family enterprises of early modern 

Europe like the Fuggers or tbe MedicL 
Timberg, describing Marwari ezpantioa, 
referred quite pioperiy to the *hindif- 
ferentiated family firm... [which] opene 
branches as tiie number of sons and 
nephews permit”,’ But while the bound¬ 
aries of consanguinity allowed considet- 
aUe flexibility, they ultimately alao 
imposed formidable Umlts to economic 
expansion. What appears to have been 
distinctive in India is that imlike the 
situation in Europe end even in the 
Middle East partnerships never were 
widely used as devices to pcxil rile 
resources of members of different ex¬ 
tended families.* Certainly in the 
modern factory sector; the tendency 
has been for business activity to be 
organised either as individual (family) 
proprietorships or — more characteri¬ 
stically — as joint stock compenles 
with limited UaUlity, 

The usual explanation is the oue oni- 
Ifitiyed to explain the origins of the 
Western corporation, that the cqitgl 
re<iuired in modem betoty enteipiiaei 
has been so larige that adequate resour¬ 
ces could be obtained only via the joint 
stock company. While true for oertalD 
types of activity, tbe use of the cor¬ 
porate Instrument in India during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries ap¬ 
pears tn have been prapoctioaetely 
much more extensive then in Britain, 
the country with which it seems ap¬ 
propriate to compete modem Indian 
business styles. For examples through- 
nut the nbieenth century cotton manu¬ 
facturing companies in JSsitals were 
typically financed as Individual pro- 
pnetorsbips or os private peitnerriilpa 
The use of limited liebiUty compenies 
to finance spinning enteiprisei began 
on a large scale only in the last quaiter 
of the century and remained extremely 
rare in the weaving sector until after 
mih. By contrast, Indian cotton mill 
companies, particularly in Bombay, 
were from the lieginning typically 
financed as joint stod; ventures with 
limited liability.* The capital required 
to finance an Indian mlB was probrirly 
no greater and wu more likely less 
than wu needed to set tq> e Britiah 
mill ad the same time. Yet the Bsiriah 
entrepreiteuT typically dvoie to mobt- 
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^ Dm hif capital on hii own or through the manoar of Iti use. Onoa a ventme 

.>P a partnenblp while the Indian uied the required terouicea that were greater 

'**' leu traditional tlevice. Why? than thore which a family was willing 

part of the answer may be merely or able to fund on its own, there were 

a matter of timing. Modem large-scale no convenient traditional aheniatives.f 
economic activity in India was in its The legalisation of general limited 
infancy when the Joint Stock Oom- liahility in India in 1857 provided an 

panics Act of 18S7 which estaUlahed innovation that resolved most ditBcuI- 

thc principle of general limited liabi- ties. Capitol was mode impetaonal; the 

lity was passed. Not having already internal problems of the extended 

built lip an ade<iuatc system that made familv could he kept at arm’s length, 

use of dilTerent arrangements, local Resotnees could lie pooled and man- 

entrepreneim took advantage of tin- agement could be delegated, liabilities 

new mstmment. This interpretation is were limited and dirk not create obli- 

supported liy the iart that while jute gatioas for noii-partloipating indlvi- 

mllls in Britain were invariably fiiiaruied duals. Each family dealt with its own 

os pmprieturships or purtneiship.s. those problems as it saw 6t without embroll- 

. set lip by European.s In Calcutta wire ing partners h-om other families. li 

'' generally floatiul as companies with the scale of corporate enterprise wag 

* limited liahility. On the other hand, relatively sinall and the number of pto- 

f timing does not explain why the part- prietor.s was relatively few by business 

nershlp was so little used liy Indians standards in the West — both featurei 

, traditiiuially or in modem enterprise were characteristic — it was because 

and why they reaponded so eagerly to Indian company law after 1857 maile 

the llmilerl liability instniment. The it jiossible to work what was in cBect 

problem is obviously complicated and an extended partnership with the ad- 

I am iinahle to speculate extensively vantage of limited liabiliu. 

on all the pOMihilitus. Howler, thffe JMinctive ala.nt Indian 

is .«.« evidenc.. that Indian family ,.,p,rienee in the modern large^e 
•triictiires imposed a special bunion of the 

risk and iineertalnty on the partnership ^ exten- 

form that restricted its usefulness. ,hat it xvas typically 

The partnership is a legal form that administered through the managing 

J makes each memlter fully liable to the agency system." The agent was an in- 

. extent of his family fortune for the dividual or group — usually a family 

dvdslens of any partner. As I H firm, .sometimes n portnership, a private 

J McCullough wrote, "the folly or framl or (much less frequently) a public com- 

of a single person may entail very pauy — which contracted to manage 

lenoiis consequences upon thoK asso- an enterprise luid was paid for its ser- 

cUted with him’’.*" I suggest that con- vices. Before the First World War, 

siderahle uncertainty existed us to the public limited liahility companies often 

legal rights and oliligations of joint did not liother to have Iioards of direc- 

lamilies and their members, more so tor.s; the shareholders directly hired an 

than was true in regions where the agent to manage their entetpei*®. And 

nuclear family predominated. The law even after the Companies Act of 19n 

was not precise about what the karta. required companies to have a board ol 

the manager of its assets, could do directors, this typlcaily did not change 

with fanyjy resources, particularly in the role nor reduce the Importance of 

modern economic activities. Issues of the managing agent in the firm, 

survivorship and maintenanoe, especial- Tlie agent was hired to provide the 
ly under mUakuhara law, made an in- specialised management services which 

trlcate situation even leu clear. In elsewhere w«re provided Internally 

■uch circiimatances a tnie partnership through the board of directors or man- 

between members of two or more joint aging director. Functionally, this was 

families carried w^th it exccnive not different than the fipn buying 

elements of unpredictability and un- machinery or other services from out- 

certainty. 'This ii not to say that part- skie suppliers. It was taking advantage 

nerships never occurred but it wm an of specific economiet of speciaHsation 

instrument that could easily be em- and scale. But the managing agent 

ployed only among that reatrioted playetl a much mote substantial and 

numliee of people with whom one had complex role than is typically reflected 

very clear and certain relatioaships in the ‘managemenf function. Typi- 

since reciprocal obllgatlom were diffl- colly, it promoted the enteiprisc and 

cidt to specify and enforce and risk was also responalble for tustalnlng the 

was very higK In this sonu fondly flow of long-term finance and sboit- 

stnicture moat probably did limit the teim credit that the c o m p a n y eoidd 

acale of capital nioblBaatlasi and affect not provide bom Ita Internal imniiifse 

[ ' hiat^ns have oeeo —, - 


It was alio w epon al ble for lM 4 >ing lu 
plies and equipment and for tht aalt 
of the flmi's outpot. What is perti- 
culaxly distinctive about the system 
was not tfasA the agent xras paid foi 
carrying out management functions bui 
that invariably the agency carried wltb 
it the legal ri(d>t to profit from these 
activities, from the puicfaase of sup¬ 
plies and equipment and from the sale 
of product. Moreover, the agency con¬ 
tract invariaMy guaranteed the manag¬ 
ing agent these rights for very long 
periods and not infrequently in per- 
petiuty. Moreover, eveix Ok agreements 
for fixed tenns were designed to that 
share-holders had little if any recourse 
against the agent while, on the other 
hand, the agent had the right to sell 
or transfer his rights. 

Historical interpretations, while varied 
and often contradictory, have generally 
been harshly critical of the managing 
agency aystem. Much attesition has 
been paid to the long contracts, the 
almost total power of the agents and 
their capacity to charge excessive com¬ 
missions for the services they rendered 
the film. 111 general to their power tc 
plunder companies and bilk ihare- 
holders. Even Rungta. a most judidoui 
analyst, conoluded that "the manage¬ 
ment of corporate enteiprisea in India 
was seriously diseased” and suggested 
that mismanagement was the historical 
rule rather than the exception.'^ 

While all these possibllltiea for abuse 
existed, they cannot have been domi¬ 
nant or even nuior elements of the 
System, If potential investors knew that 
every ogeitt would pluiuler the com 
panics under his control, no rational 
person would ever have invetted in any 
nrm administered by a managing agent. 
The evidence actually suggests that the 
system worked with about the Mine 
degree of integrity os say other me¬ 
thod of organising and administerin' 
capital. Some have suggested that Euro¬ 
pean agencies were better maniged but 
there is little if any evidence that the 
bigger Indian managing agendM ware 
any less well-nin or produced any leas 
satisfactory results for the shara-boldert 
of their individual enter p ri s es.** If there 
were differences in efficiency, tbdy were 
probably between large and small man¬ 
aging agents and not between Euro- 
petna and Ladlaos as such. The fact 
that the literature stresses the evOs of 
the agency system is not a reflection 
of how on balance the managing agency 
aystem octndy functioned during the 
period of its Aiminance but mtber a 
manifeatetion of the fact diat the Ute- 
rotuie on which scholara have depended 
was generated mainly by qiecdflc in- 
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:ideDtf or when the econoouF ii ieanal 
vas id trouble and eoteiprisot oune 
jtidci sreat eooQomic preasurc. In 
effect, the evidence on the lyitem that 
^ easily available has favoured studiot 
if its pathology rather than its normal 
functionini^ 

Wbile this last line of arijiniient niay 
cliiiiinatc a minor puzzle, it still does 
rtiM explain why the institution cau^t 
OH and burvived among Indians. The 
;rcneral explanation enipbasises the 
.dvortage of uianagoiiieot talent. The 
.mency system made it possible for u 
sinijle limi to manage a large number 
111 enterprises and thus to economise 
on tills Bcaroe resouret* lus well as to 
icmcr rlk' risloi to Acarce capita). How* 
c\ci adef|uate ibis may Im as an ex- 
pl.uijtioii of the Utwelopmetii and per* 
^ist*'ni<e of HntiKli ittunaging agency 
hoiiM*s. it does not satisfactorily explain 
uh\ Indians ul*ui used the technique. 

]''or exatnpU', Lite very first Bombay 
l-oMoii mill was set up in 1854 as a 
loint slock venture in which fifty of 
ilu< city's leading traders invested. 
There was ceitaiuly no shortage of 
managemeot talent in thia group, yet 
(he sbarebolderK did not create a board 
pi directora or appoint a salaried man¬ 
aging director. Insead, they assigned 
complete managereeiit rights to C N 
IJaver, t(ie promoter of the enterprise, 
for ills entire lifetime. Moreover, he 
was .ippotnted broker of the factory 
w ith the right to buy alt cotton and sell 
all >ani and cloth and to Ukc a 5 per 
cent commission on all sales.” It is not 
.If all clear on the face of thiols why 
thi> anangement was employed. 

Sub»equetitl>. a few iiianaKing agents 
— the Tatas, lor example — did be¬ 
come re^osiblc for many flmia and 
thus did spread die advantage of tbelr 
^trowing administrative skills and finin- 
I la! respectability in an economisiog 
wa>. But apart fiojii these few, prac- 
ticdlly all the Indian managing agents 
were concerned with one nr two ot a 
''tuall number of units belonging to one 
.ind the same industry and thus did nest 
oiler any particdlar economies of ad¬ 
ministrative or financial scale to in¬ 
vestors.^ Yet virtually twery Indian in: 
dubtrial finn established with limited 
lia])i)it>, however small, seems to have 
r hoseu, to use the numaging agency 
device. Wh>'? Some significant part 
of the ex|fianation is, I suspect, an In¬ 
tention to reward risk in an environ¬ 
ment of coitslderalfie uncertainty. The 
heavy use of tba managing agent wai 
a way of imrarding the dynosnlo eotra- 
preoeur without. Introdnchig the nnoer- 
luin entaglenienta of tba partnenhip 
>onn and. without imposing eseesahre 


fUmncial burdens on a new enterpriae 
in an environment where both banking 
facilities and capital markets were very 
rudini€ntar>'. 

Small entcrpnM.‘> were of course 
financed out of individual family re¬ 
sources. In the alwrnce of a formal 
stock market tor at least an affective 
one), larger pruuiotions required au 
entrepreneur who could mobUiM capital 
from many sources and this depended 
on i>ersojia1 cxntnedioiis and reputa¬ 
tion. In AUtuc c:a^i^ the promoter got 
friends to i‘utitu»li thi* funds. In other 
situatioDs a merehuut banking enter¬ 
prise wouJil branch out and draw most 
of its contributOHi Iniin those with 
wliom it already had business connec- 
tioHH. Kveii in such drounatances the 
timior itourcea of funds re<iuiretl for¬ 
midable elements of personal know- 
le<lgc and trust. Not only was capital 
for ventures in the private sector in- 
vuriulity drawn fnmi the locality where 
(be promoter was known but the inajo* 
rrt\ of sliarex was jlway’x concentrated, 
initially ut least, in the liands of a very 
small number of people including the 
managing agenc). 

The respoasibility gi the managing 
agent did not end with the Initial fond- 
ing. Indian fintis were notorkmsly 
iinderuttpitalisix). 'Iltere wu.s a continu¬ 
ing need for working capital uud occa* 
bionalty lor infiixiouH of fixed capital. 
'11)6 agent's most important reaponsi* 
bi]it>- wu^ to guarantee access to capi* 
Ul us H was noedrd. Tlie continuing 
riow'.s of working capita! and tranches 
ol fixed capital also depended on strung 
pers^Hiul oxsiK'iations. Kor example, 
bunks graoted loan> of working capital 
onlv when providetl with very secure 
guarantees. O^mmoiiiiies were l>incally 
hypnthecalerl us scimrity. Typically 
even then uik! i'trtainly wlien clean 
loans w'ere provided hanks demanded 
second signaiuixa (mm i)eo(4c or com¬ 
panies known to them. The successful 
managing agent uus able to offar guar- 
artecs for hi« comiKinics that were ac¬ 
ceptable to tile banks. The agent also 
hud to have tlie conncctioiu and repu¬ 
tation that imiitiiscd high likelihood 
ihat when more lived capital wax 
neciled he would U* .ible to top iioarces> 
from which it would flow. It might 
come from his own i>ciS(mal resources, 
from within the congeries of other 
enten^'ses he managed or from wealthy 
pi^rsonul CiMmections. The credit-worth¬ 
iness of a managing agency was its 
mojor asset. Allowing for the inevitable 
presence of black sheep, there it evid¬ 
ence chat an agent's prime concern woe 
to preserve and strengUien bis reputa¬ 
tion even at the expense of .short-ttnn 


protiu. And one of the main renaosi 
why an agent would be forced to give 
up his management contract wu bia in¬ 
ability to ^alisfy the financial ne eds of 
the enterpriAe for which he was re¬ 
sponsible. 

Ihe ruwurds for such responsibilities 
and risk» — quite independent of the 
dividendK tluit the agent would draw 
Us a ^fWl^ebokler — hud to be exmsi- 
dcrable. But they also had to fit the 
specific liiiiitatiuns inherent In the 
bvstciu. 'fbe iiiauaging agent C>'pically 
rev-cived u rcgtilur fixed pa>iiient for 
actual management services. But even 
wlieii thi’ contract was for a long 
lieriod, the reword for such services 
was an jn^^J|pJiliulnl pruimrtion of the 
incuiiH' wiiich it \>Ui& expected the 
.tgt'nl would draw iroiii the enterprise 
lor his risk and eflofl. The fee for 
adiuinistialion coiikl mx \ie very bi^ 
or It would burden a >oung compstty 
with too much fixed overhead. In an 
ecootMU) uT great uncertainty the big 
rewards .somehow liad ti> be linked witii 
performance and they often had to be 
deftTred. One device was to moke 
IKirt o( tiie agent’s income flow os a 
percentage of output, sales ur profits. 
Another wax to alloi'ate to the agent 
tbu riglii to take coimutssions From pur* 
cluises bv the firm and from gales of 
its products. .And (he long-tean —* 
occasionally heredUary — coalnct 
which the agent held was a way of 
guaranteeing that he would not be 
deprived of the flow of benefits a 
siucessfiil venture could produce in its 
later life. Ibis was to \x the long- 
tenu reward for the inve st aWDt of 
time, skill and other resources ad¬ 
vanced bv the niunaging ogunoy at the 
beginning aikl throushoiH the life of 
the cntcrimxc. 

In eficti. the managing agency 
B>sten) filled two basic iiutitutional 
gaps in thi' Indian economy, the gene¬ 
ral ditficulty of mobilising capital and 
the siiecilic tlifficulty ol using port* 
oership to pool tbe capital of people 
uiro u-erc not i>art of a siingfe extended 
family. Shy capital could be attracted 
into a modern limited liability company. 
Unlike creditors, those with funds to 
invest got the promise of a share in the 
capital gainv tlut a successfol enter¬ 
prise generated. At the same time, 
they avoided tbe unlimited risks and 
legal coinidexities that the partnenltip 
entailed. Moreover, the managing 
agency system increased the chances 
uf success in two vv*ays — by offering 
greater likelihood that capital oOuld be 
mobilised when needed and by eDcour- 
aging the agent, tbe greatest riik^kiv, 
to accept bis rewords in deferied and 
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diftued wayi tbit dkl not burdan liic eotlraly laUgfictny if h is oBtnd, soiDtddB^ dtferent about ibl laveit- 
Rrm with cxcofsive fixed coiti, but it don focus on wbit leems im- meot, ioiioviQon uid oompstitive 

Note tbit this inteipietatioit docs portant in the persistence of the policicu that an agent migdtt foUciw, 
not lay great emidiasis oo skilla of managing agency system, that it was a We will learn how things leally wohcd 
internal managemoit or tedinica] way to regard different kinds of risk- only when scholars have examined s 
knowledge, features which usually taking without burdening the indi- number of individual sifnatlom in 
have lieen stn^ssed. By treating tlM vidual linn with high fixed overbecd detail, 
iiiutiuging agency system (and its con- tswis. 

trol of the corporation) as an instru- I am not really satisfied with the III 

ment designed to cope with spfxdal analysis 1 have presented, eves thou^ -ylig problem I want to raise 

conditioiu, of risk and uncertainty It moves along lines that seem pro- jj employers in seme indus- 

iinder Indian conditions, it seems to inising. Apart from defects in the notably the Bombay cotton 

explain a number of otherwise pluixling arguments so far presented, there are textile mills, accepted a special pattern 

fi-atiires. For example, it should oor- at least two more major problems igj^or recruitment and adminiatta- 

led the ten<lenc> to look on the nlimit the internal working of manag- jion by Jobbers wtuch, it has been 

managing agcncj' as a device to loot ing agencies that need to be explored, argued, produced a more un- 

and plunder shareholders. It recog- One has already been noted in passing, stable and l<w efficient wockforoe than 

niscs the laet that moat firms weic that the behaviour of fig managing they otherwise might have had. 

ver) closely held, that the relatively agency houses andian as well as Moat induatriei tend to etniffoy 

smnll niiiiilK'r of shareliolrlers in each Horoiiean) was apparently dilfeieDt combination of permanent aial 

firm were generally fairly well-to-do iron) the In-haviour of small Indian tamporary onitloytet, the latter being 

.ind pmlmlily quite knowledgeable, managing agencies. While these dlf- jo meet fluctuating needs without 

Knowing how the managing agency fercnces probably can be incorporatad burdening the employer with the con- 

workeil. they were not usually inco- within the risk and unoertainly rubric, tinuoiis costs of a peimanent staff, 

cpnt sheep who presented themselves I have no clear idea why they ’ibe variation in mis among and within 
to be shorn by some slick speculator." existed. Inilian industries wa.x a function of 

Moreover, this interpretation may The second problem arises where many factori. Industries like raUways 
nfier an explunution for the xviilespread Ihe managing agent was responaihle steel, where demand was 

and pujxiing phenomenon iif thq one- for more than one firm in the same reasonalilv stable or steadily expanding, 
ccinpany managing agency. Brimmer industry. Most observers emphasise ^vhere technology and the relation of 
reports that uiiout one-third of the that the agent xvaa the decirioa-makn working costs tended to favour 

eligilile companies in IflSI-S2 were who co-ordinated the activities of in- guialicr output fluctuations, and/oi 
managed by agents who each controlled dividual fimia each of which xvas effec- which depended on a broad spectrum 
only one firm." ff only one company tively treated as a department of a „f went to considerable effort 

uiis involved and was not promoted by large integrated establishment. Profits j,) commit those workers whose loss oi 
mi Iilready estaliKshed managing agency wene a function of these co-ordinated absence would make operations more 
hoiwe. why did not the shareholders decisions. While tWe view makes con- difficult and costly. They systematically 
or board of directore appoint a manag- siderable sense, there is at least one ^ to crate bodies of pormaneatly 
ing dTcctor to nin the flnm instead of troublesome question that Is not laid attached employees. For example, 
cmuiactiiig for the sanw xerviees with to rest by it. The managed finiii were while the Tala Iron and Steel Company 
a iiinnnglng agent? The answer seems not owned in common. Each company maintained a large, flexible pool of un¬ 
to be that, as I have sbotvn, the s.vstein iva.x a separate legal entity and was denied workers who were employed 
temled to reduce risk* for the inves- oivned by a separate block of share- day or week or as contract labour 

tors Mhilc it increased Ihe rewards holders. How did the managing agent scarcer slrflled labour from the verv 

lor the entrepreiM-ur. .satisfy the separate axpimtions? Evi- earliest period was identified as per- 

Hriiimier also records that 37 per dence suggests at least three parent munent, paid monthly and gradually 
cent of these one-cumpony managing possibUitles, but u nm sufficiently was provided with housing, rotliement 
agencies were controlled by entre 'birdy to permit u.s to choose among benefits and the like. In the case ot 
proneuni who held an average of five them: skills that were in very short auivly. 

such cntciprises. This too Is puxriing. (1) Each company in the same in- commitment was reinforced by oont- 
Insleod of behaving like the European dustry that wua managed by one racts of lervioe. A similar pattern also 

and large Indian maiuging ageirtx agent had exactly the same seems to have appeared rather quickly 

which each controlled many finni in tecfuilcal structure and therefore on the railways, 

diverse fields, we encounter quite the produced the same^ results be- 'Hte aituation was different la cotton 

reverse situatJoik He entiapreaeur cause management decisions and Jute mills. Siq)i4les of labour sserc 

set up a new managing agency com- xvere Ideiitica]. easily avolUile; the skill leqairements 

|jany for each nexv enteipriae he pro- (2) Even if the individuri companies of these industries xvere far smaller and 
moled. Why did he do that? Brimmer did not have the aosne atiucture, more cosily reproducible; and demand 

jaunt.x out that every one of these costs and incomes w«re rnani- tended to be quite volatile. Under 

entrepreneurs was Indian and all xvere pulled by the agent so that a these conditions, individual empfoyers 

engaged in relatively malt enteiprises. standard dividend reeulted. made few If any efforts to create 

He suggesics that lieing required per- (3) Individual companies operated specific bodies of employeaa who 
xonalK to giiaramcr loans for die by an agent ’'ewn in the tame vrotild be peimanenlly ottadied to 

managed company, this was a meeba- industiy recehred individual their own e m erp ris es. VlUUn laAet 

nism by which smaller cntregmoeuis treatment and different dlvi- brand Ihbita it wu suSdeot if .Inns 

could disjiciie and limit d>e risk diey dends resulted. could draw on large pools of xnore-or- 

uiniiml. Brimmer'i aolutlCNi U not Each of these poofblUties implies less siibatitatible woikeri fram the ex- 
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uftcB lUtdy to aa wrong. An tioiiortaiit 
result of s sharper focus on the speciBc 
characterittica of Indian citcunistince!i 
l>y economists and economic historiani 
u that we may ultanately enrich the 
rapacity of policymiaken to improve 
ihcir judgments. 
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I This essay was presented at a workshop 
on "The ^ects of Risk and Uncertainty 
on Economic and Social Processes in 
Sooth Asia”, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, November 10-12. 1977. 
i note with appreciation the assistance 
III the South Asia Studies Prof^amme, 
i 'ntversify of Washington, in its pre- 
piuation.] 
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ing behind hi.s more complex for¬ 
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converge. See Alexander Gers- 
chenkron, “Typology of Industrial 
Development as a Tool of Analj'- 
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ing, 1979). 
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sible. When these distinctions are 
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ships- those that link people in 
differem extended families ■— seems 
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example. Ashin Das Gupta, “Mala¬ 
bar in Asian Trade, 1740-1800" 
(Cambridge. 1967), Chapter 4. 
p.xrricularly pp 107-08. 
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Historical, or Commerce and Com¬ 
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those who advanced funds to 
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sent" (Calcutta, 1957. pp 181-84; 
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broadly bold an enterprise as the 


Tata Iron and Steel Company — 
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owned 43 per cent of the total 
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Defence, Development and Adiinfiiiittr^ffbv 

Some Obiter Dicta 

S R Sen 

The .wcunty of Mia, milttary as well as civil, and her econonuc development will depend on the 
morale of the people in the ultimate analysis. In this ;>aper, the author attemf^a to surest a package of 
measures which shotdd help streniithen the basic monde and its rtdlying power during periods of crisis. 

The underlying principle of the measures suggested by the author is to ttet up institutions atul pro¬ 
cesses which would encourage a bold and dynamic approach. The rigltt kind of leadership is no doubt im¬ 
portant, but the right kind of ivsliintions and processes are etn^n more important, especially from the 
long-term stattdpoint. 


I 

brtradactfoB 

INDIA reminds one ol Sisyphus. Time 
and again, she reached a new height 
of IIMU5 enthusiasm and national disd' 
pUne prumisiiig a steady progress 
thereafter, when suddenly she lost her 
buld and slided back to a new itepth. 

This happened in 1947 alter achieve- 
lueni 61 inJepcndeiK'e. in 1954 after 
success with the i''in(( Kive*Y<^r Plan, 
in 1962 with resurgence of national 
solidarity after the Clhinese aggreariou, 
in 1QH5 and again in 1971 after the 
wars with Pakistan and recently hi 
1977 after the iwpitlar upsurge against 
the liimergency cxceoMs. 

There is no dnuht that unlike 0>i>'a, 
i)»e other leiiiiuraldc subH.’ontineiit 
which has a niiich more homogeneous 
pupulatitni, India Ims got to seek 
**tiniry in diversity" tlirougii u inicklie 
cxiurae Iwtween eviFernes of cx'ntralism 
and decentmliMii. Hmnighout Indian 
huitury. too nnich of the one has 
Slating the t»endiilum to^sa^ds too 
much of the other. 

Wliile CJbina lias had in t'ourar. oi 
her long hialor). usually •) or 4 centu* 
ries of stability emling with about oti 
>ears oi what Toynbee culls **period ul 
trouble**, except during the Mongol 
invasion wlien tlicrc was lOt) years ul 
chaos, India lias hud usuallv loss tlion 
hall that iKrioJ of ituhiiity ending 
with much longer **i>criods oi 
trouble**. 

Hiese iMriods of trouble liave olteu 
attracted foreign invasion ami led to 
foreign domination* 

But these foreign invasions Moukf 
not have met with success if Indians 
could close their ranks promptly 
enough and take effective counter- 
offensive against the intruders home 
Iwses and at }>lactw ami times of her 
own chousing Instead of taking defen¬ 
sive action (mainly through high-stake 
set-piece battles) within tier own terri- 
tor>' against repetitive attack and 
withdrawal tactics of the foreign 


invader at plscca and times of his 
choosing. The results are well known 
to all student.H of Indian hivtory. 

II 

IMcmc 

It lb naive to think, some people 
but'in to do. that this is not likely to 
lic repeated in this modern era of ao* 
culleti Mcc<iloiiisalioir and collective 
M'curity of the Uiiltcil Nations system. 

tlmergcnce of 'neo-coionialiffu* is 
alreatly (liere for anyone to see. 1*he 
biilli in the effeciivcocsv of the United 
Nations' peace keeping capacity hai» 
long ago flown out thrmitd^ the same 
window tlirutigh which n similar faith 
m (he l^gue of Nations hud dis- 
apiieared earlier. 

In the realm of international poli¬ 
tics, where the law of the jungle U 
stiff (he mb', freedom and integrity 
arc iiuiinluined hy siiMlIcr powers not 
by being sott and succulent but by 
l>eiutf hard und indigestible. 

I'herc arc tour Imis'c principles u( 
internatitinaf politics* which need 
iilviuvs to l>c kept in view. 

l^'irst, the Nuiiilicr One and Nunibei 
Two powi’rs (in a particular geo- 
{Ktlitieal iniiicu) cun rarely bo real 
ft lends, irrespective of their Ideologies, 
which arc iimre oft<*ii Instruments of 
tlH'ir imwer politics than otherwise. 

hci'ond. neighbours (in a geopolitical 
rather than geographical sense) of 
uNiipurable strength (whidt are not 
merely Ituffer states) a^ potential 
enemies and neighbours of ncigbboun 
arc potential allies. 

IWrd, the preparations of govern¬ 
ments arc more signiBcant than their 
statements or even treaties. 

Fourth, there is no permanent 
rritmd or pemiancnt foe in inter- 
nati^wJ pulitica. 

India's current aud prospective reU- 
tionv with countries like not only 
USA, USSR. China and Pakittan hut 
also UK, France, Germany, Jtpsa, 
Viet Nam, Thailand, Indonesia, Auatra- 


lia, Afghanistan. Iran and the Arab 
Static need to In; continuously kept 
under review in ihe light of these 
principles. 

NtxtBtiR Onk, Two anu ihk Hesi 

Merc USA and USvSlt are, of course, 
nK>Kt importanl. 

The chess board of world jKilitics 
toi]ii> is in some ways rimiUr to the 
chess board of Indian politics two 
hundrctl years ago* Head U.SA and 
USSR today tor Kngland and France 
then, R and D revolutiun now fur in¬ 
dustrial revolution then, air fleets and 
inissilev now fot navy and artillery 
then, weaker European and Aslan 
powers now for weaker Indian State> 
then, mutual defence treaties, millUry 
and economic aiii now for subsidiary 
uDiunees, military support and cad) 
payments then and the parallel will 
I)i‘ obvious. 

The moot question is: will the out¬ 
come be very diffen-nt? If one studies 
the plight of the weaker liKlian states 
then, one can have perhaps a licttei 
understanding ol the lichaviour of the 
weaker Eurui^ean and Asian powers 
now. 

Whatever it may be tor the rest ot 
the world, the iuiiiortant <}ucstioii fot 
a middle Ie\*el power like India today 
is: (jn she maintain her integrity' and 
freedom in this .situaiJoo in the same 
way that Sweden and Swilxerland di<l 
when the European big powers like 
UK. France, Germany and Russia 
fought with one another or will the 
Indian Republic of today eventually 
go down like the Indian states of the 
IHth and 19th centuries. 

What were the factors which en¬ 
abled Sweden and Switzerland to keep 
away from the wars of the European 
big powers during the last two 
hundred yean? 

Geographical location was, no doid>t, 
a signifleant factor. Our gaogn^faical 
poiricloo in the world gaopoUdoal map 
has some siinJlaritles with tfiat 




Bat poitt oanaot ba itMtdiad 
. 00 ' fir^ Notwty’f gcognphlal potl- 
ioD ii not vary difemt ftom Sweden'i 
nt thll did>'Mt ■<««• Norway whan 
he nllltiry oompnlilou of Cemiaiiy 
nade her itd)Jngition e neceoity 
luring World War II. The fact that 
;he Notwaglau belonged to the nme 
"Nordic” race aa the Germaat and 
lid their utmoet to maintain tbeli 
neutrality did not bdp diem. Norway’s 
weafcnesa was that she was not ai 
"hard and .Indigeatlble'' aa Sweden 
was. 

. In spite of her profeaaed ’non- 
alignment’ and geographical poaltion, 
India may not be able to eacape the 
fate of Norway in a future war bet¬ 
ween the superpowers, H the battle 
strategy for the control' of the ‘oil 
supply lanes’ across the Iildlan ocean 
of one or other of than finds India 
to be an obstacle, unless she la consi- 
clcred to be aa ‘Indigestible' as 
Sweden and the cost of occupying her 
is considered too hl^ a price to pay 
for the advantages to be gidned from 
her occupation. 

George Orwell's hunch that India 
may be the scene of a possible war in 
‘1^’ between China, Bussla and 
America no longer seems to be such a 
fantasy aa It appeared three decades 
ago. 

Mruranr CaPABitrrx Nkbded 

The conclusion is that India has to 
be miUtailly at hard and indigestible' 
as Sweden has been if sbe wants to 
escape such a honor. 

It is neither essential nor perhaps 
feasible for India to be a big power 
herself, but she must be a strong 
enough military power and a deter¬ 
mined nation to discourage possible 
aggressors. 

This means that she must develop 
sufficient air and underwater strike 
capadty to command healthy respect 
of those wdio put a high premium on 
the hea lanes for oil supply’ and 
enou^ air and land strike capacity to 
cripple the military forces and if 
poatible the home bases of those 
who may aeek to attack her across 
land fro n t l et s . 

Ability to retaliate in e hard hitting 
maimer at tbnei and placet of bm 
own chooaing and co s u p l epient difs 
with amtaintd dynamic defence (ai 
dlatinet from static defeooe) capability 
with her own Inffiotilal end manpower 
teeontces null be the best way for 
yia to b utt raei her dlpioinatic 
•®wtt to' prtunote peac^ oo- 
exliteoe*,'. '-'-I 

'Iff elcw e^'bar retadve scantty of' 


she win : 

oarefelly between poaelble'^elteisuktlvei 
regarding weaponry for developing 
tudi a capability. In tUa dmioe, fira 
power, mobility and communication 
will' ddserirh priority over otha contl. 
derations imd will he also more 
economic. 

India will have to be ready to 
counter, possible ‘blitzkrieg* agilast her 
by a retaliatory ‘blitzkrieg’ in the abort 
run and for this purpose remain in the 
forefront of technology by Import of 
latest offensive ^veapons, It nectsaety. 

But in the long run, eapedelly for 
dynamic defence and poeaibla war of 
attrithm, she will have to develop her 
own R and D and prodnetion ca^ 
bllity in sites which are suffidently 
distant from the critical frontiers. 

The objective in both the cases 
should, however, be tbe maximum 
possible damage to the enemy’s fight¬ 
ing strength without unduly impairing 
her own, instead of concentration on 
act piece battles lu in tbe past. 

She must urgently develop this capa¬ 
bility, while making every diplomatic 
effort nof to have to use it. Pacifism 
hai lieen India's predons beiltage and 
must continue to be so. But it is 
pacifism of the strong and not of the 
weak which is really effective. 

This will call for full commitment, 
strict discipline and high level of 
intelicctnel competence. This tdll be 
host ensured by freeing the ermed 
forces from non-defence duties and 
keeping them sway from centres of 
domestic civilian pditlcs and at dir 
same time setting 'up adequately 
endowed 'study groups’ at different 
levels comprising the best brains in 
the armed forces, R and D institu¬ 
tions and universities. 

Modem defence strategy embraces 
soldiers and civilians alike and riiould 
nnt be left to the former alone. 

Care hes to be taken that neither 
the pitfall nearby nor die pole star up 
in tbe sky are neglected as a mult of 
undue pre-occupation with one or tbe 
other,' 

Neglect of Imraediete defence needs 
may invite hlltrkrieg while neglect of 
long-term R and D and production 
capeblUty may make the country 
dangerously dependent on foreign aup- 
idlea end pressure, 

Tbe development of idequate 
defeoec capability in diia manneT will 
go a long way to support the country'k 
dlphgnatic capability, the main objec¬ 
tive of which will be to neutralise, if 
not to win over, possible aggressors. 

Latirmr Wam ahd Coops 

Even if the danger at fell Kale jasi 
may be duii reduced, patribOMei -at 


Umlted 'watt oi In ^ 

Kashmir or Viet, Nem, desMtUtHttcfV 
as Ip Chile, subve^n as in Afg h e nNt y 
and ‘conp-gemony’ (to uae BfaaM^ 
significant . expreoion) wffi itUI 
continue. 

The tragedy for governmenta of cer- 
oln underdeveloped countries has been . 
that a feeling of Inaeonrity made 
them strengthen theii armed toreei 
with foreign help. 'Since the fottign 
helper found military juntai more con¬ 
venient to deal with than democratie 
governments, it connived vrith tbe 
former to subvert the latter. 

There is-no single lafegnard against 
such dangers. It is only by setting 
up an efficient vigilance system, pro¬ 
moting^ a strong sense of national 
solidarity, cultivating sensible demo¬ 
cratic practices end devcloplog a 
sound institutional base that these 
dangers can be kept at bay. 

Vigilance it equally deeded agilnat 
foreign agents and potential Indian 
promoters of coupe. 

Dependence on a single powerful 
intelligence agency has, however, its 
dangers as this itself may become a 
'rogue elephant* and develop ambitioni 
of its own. There should be at least 
two competing intelligence agencies 
in each special field so that there may 
be some check by one or the other. 

Tbe competing intelligence agencies 
should be required to submit indepen- 
dentiy every month, in addition to tbe 
usual ad hoc reports, brief appreieals 
of the outlook for (e) next one month, 
(b) next six months and (c) next two 
years, borii foreign and domestic, that 
caD for special attention of govern¬ 
ment. If some of these forecasts go 
wrong, as may not be unusual, they 
should not be reprimanded. Ipstead, 
they should he encouraged to inalyia 
and explain why they went wrong so 
aa to do better in future. 

A free preis will be a third and very 
valuable scaimer for undesirable trends 
and a useful chedc on Ae work of Ae 
official intelllgeoce agencies. (Irres¬ 
ponsible ittacka on public officials may 
be kept in Aedc by stiffeniog the 
defanurion law and providing legal 
assistance to aggrieved officials instead 
of administrative control of the piese.) 

It is, however, not euou^ to hive 
information. A very objeexive eneiysie 
is needed to deciefe wdiet to accept 
and what to reject out of a mats of 
often conflicting information. With all 
her immense regources, USA wee led 
astray on seswnil important occesiona 
’in recent yean because of preconceived 
bias in analysis. 

Thote la a feeling in mine cpiartMl, 
Aat mflitenr eoope are iiet''~faaiWt'jki 
a large ooimtry like India, wlNta.iK 



fono ivffiiti.' 

’ 4)v«ne fOurost ind ^Anoerttie 

tioni hive taken itiong n>otl. But 
put atpeilenct In conntrlu Uke Bruil 
■Dd Chile calls for tome cantlon. 

LeasoN or Cuiue 

Chile, in jarticiilir, hid itrong 
demoeritic traditions and a noniKdl- 
ttoal limy which indoded quite 
' diveiee elements. Yet when uncontrol¬ 
lable domestic and foreign pretsurei 
stimulated galloping inflation and a 
foreign Iniplrad transport strike gave 
rite to intolerable shortages of essen- 
iol connnoditiu, the ground conid be 
prepaied for a few key local military 
officers controlling heavy armainent 
and amlited by profeasionid *coap' ex¬ 
perts to topple a civilian government 
which had strong support among not 
only the working classes but also the 
electorate In general. 

Tb* leisaiu of Chile deserve to be 
carefully stndlsd by every democratic 
gavemnent and a system of effective 
dieeks and balances established at all 
key points. Modem methods of dis- 
Informatioii, dcstsbillution and coup 
organiaatioo need to be kept under 
conatant review. 

Heavy armament needs to be kept 
away from the ‘seats of government, 

except la timn of war, and dvUitn 
security ,dnties lualgned to the pdice 
and aepaiate lightly armed ii]iq)ort 
foron instead of the defence aervicas. 
Caucusu within the defence Krvicu 
need to be broken up by ‘chedc and 
balance' posting polices and diipariing 
^CaBunandi*. YYie greater tbe possi- 
bfllty of mounting a counter attack 
from die outlying *Cofflmanda' against 
the oiganiaers of e 'coup' at the cepitil 
dty, the less will be die temptitioD 
for dw Utter, 

If, however, these counter meuuiu 
are mt backed up by sound demo- 
' emtio inadtudons and practices, the 
remedy may not mean much in practice. 
A dvUian dioUtorship, instead of a 
military dlctitordiip, may then oome 
to power taking advantage of any 
crisii that may cieale a feeling d 
penic among die Uy public. 

m 

lh0TOle|pM0Bt' 

What has been said above la Ihe 
minimum needed to ensure mditary 
•acurtty- But history geachat ns that 
militiCr security is a cfalmma unlcsa it 
ii ba«d by poUdcal stability and* 
eeoM^c wen being. The hm of 
ladiaV eco n omic teaonicei an^ her 
' military wadmeet havo, no donbt, at*, 
traoted military aggiesisipa ditoa|^haut.. 


^gNSi.- 

stou m eeie M imali^were st 

times of poUtlci|. ged ecooomio dia* 
order. TUe is a lemon which we can 
ignore only it our peril. 

The po HH eal stahflity that comes as 
a result of the innbreUt provided by a 
chorlranatie lenda or a single dominant 
party can, however, be very deceptive. 
When that leader or party dirappeati 
or gets weskened, a ‘period of trouble’ 
follows which often attracts foreign in¬ 
tervention. 

A lyitem, therefore, ncedi to Ire set 
up by which political stability is i»t 
dependent on any linde leader or party 
but on die patriotic feejlngs of the 
people and the aoundoeu of the baaic 
institutions and processes. 

Two OR Tbibi Faioy Sva-ma 

A two or diree party lyston at the 
Centre with a strong commitment to 
national solidarity and democracy is. 
better capable of providing such stabi¬ 
lity than most other alternative! Such 
a system seemed impracticable in India 
until 1977. After the lait general elec¬ 
tion!, the protpeeta (or developing 
auch a system seemed much brighter. 
However, die narrow self-interest of' a 
few leaders seems now to lie sunding 
in its way. A maiaive citort needs to 
be made, therefore, by all people of 
goodwill to peratude these leaden tp 
mend thdir ways or stand aside. 

It is in the long run interest of the 
country that the basis for a two-party 
system at die Centre which has at last 
emerged after the 1977 elections should 
contlnne to have wide national support. 
A reasonably strong third nadonal 
party may have also a useful role to 
play. But It win be harmful for the 
country if a nundier of splinter groups 
emerge at the national level as a re¬ 
sult of the present power struggle with¬ 
in the nuin lUtloaal parties. 

It may not, perh^is, be a bad thing 
If tbe main nathaal parties are not 
ideological homogeneous but have 
their own riidit, left and sectiimal 
winga, including them to pursue die 
psdi of conciliation within their own 
rank! This may help the coimtiy from 
bring iireconcflilbly deft by bitter 
ideologlctl or aectional difference! Nor 
is it eaendal that die diaraoter or con¬ 
stituents (ff the preaent national par¬ 
ties riiould be immutable. Tbe impor¬ 
tant thing is dwt one of tbe agtiotia] 
parties ibould be ebie to command 
fuffirient fupport In ParVameut to 
form a atabie g ov er nment. 

There need not be imdue conoem if 
other parties of more extreme ideolo- 
glcal or scettousl inteteat cgptme power 
In ggme of tbe Ststair so dong as they 
aepept the basic pdaolpiea of the Con- . 


^ Baiidl 
If it jnonvtt somh of thsee Jdoologloal 
or iCctioiiiI pardes in the cotmtiy to 
‘turn their awards into plougsharaa* in 
their effort to givple nddi the icallttes 
of da^-to-day edministiation. 

It wiQ be also expedient if the na¬ 
tional party in power at the 'Oeatre 
does not r^ merdy on its majority in 
Fariiiment but also includes as for as 
practicable in tbe Council of Ministers, 
respected membeta from some other 
party to repraaent such major states, 
where it does rut have any such rque- 
itntatlve of its own. Mdor states in 
India ate as big as major countries in, 
Europe and none of them can be long 
kept away from the Central guyere- 
ment without endaugeriag the unity of 
the country. 

In thlt context it is necessary to re¬ 
member that if the heart-land’ states 
la die country hove greater voting 
power and are mote lutiovert, the 
’frontier’ states have greater economic 
resources and ase more extrovert. There 
is a danger of this leading to a serious 
conflict unless determined rifort ii 
made on both aides to understand each 
other’s difficulties and interests and 
seek the path of conciliation based on 
mutual gcuerbsity rather than confron¬ 
tation based on a hard bargaining 
stance. 

Splitting of the big states into 
smaller and more manageable nnili 
may iiqprove administration, weaken 
local megalomania and strengthen 
national milty. 

Sota Basic MxAatnw 

Bnt mere preaching will not bring 
about sneb a political development. 
Certain concrete meaauret would need 
to be taken to prepare oondltioiii 
fevonmble for this. 

First, the West Cerman system Of 
public financing of eileedons on a 
party state bads needs to be adopted 
end private oontributfons restrioted, H 
not benned. 

Second, legidative aotiaa has. to be 
taken against irreaponalble ctoisliig of 
floor by meinbetx elected on pudcular 
party tickets. 

Thin), eleetian of Meders of paitiei 
in the leglsIstatB and of Chief Mini¬ 
sters and Frima Minister aa well as 
their dimiiiial have to be I 9 aome- 
difog aobstandaHy more dm simple 
majority, 

Foii^ feimal eleotlooi mart be 
held at hast onea every five yean ex¬ 
cept endec oondltlaps of war or 
uatural celgmlty of a oudor magni¬ 
tude; shd 

nfth, an OnhnHiman, srilh . ado- 
qoite staf mm) flneiiatal rtVfpjrt, 






.' aietivi^ of ^wil 
and liiit* nfUlAeii ^nd IsttUte kftl 
actiOD, wiMiOTOT noeetiary. 

It ibonld be, poMible to take all 
these actlona'^MKhita tl^ beaic structure 
of oor pteacnt Comltutioo, The first 
measnie will 'help seduce the corrup¬ 
tion introduced, Initially at policy and 
therafter at opetatioual levels, hy in- 
creaaiog ■ dependeoce of pditical 
parties on private contributioru to 
compaifn funds and also strengthen 
the position of national parties. The 
next three measures will bdp incrtsse 
the stability of governments and give 
us some of the benefits of the Presi¬ 
dential system without giving up the 
parliamentary system. The fifth mea¬ 
sure win help assure the public that^ 
unlawful activities will not go unques¬ 
tioned even at the hi|d>est levels of 
ttovemment and at the same time 
defend the latter against baaeleaa 
charges. 

MANacmacsrf of EcotKan 

Military security as well as political 
stability are in the ultimate analyeia 
conditioned by the economic situation. 
Management of the economy on sound 
linu is, therefore, of the utmost hn- 
poctsnee. If there ia undue inflation 
at undue unemployment for a long 
time it will be difficult to enaura olther 
political stability or mllltaiy security. 

Incomet and price poVep : A aoudd 
and effective Inooma and price poUoy 
is an important pre^equlilte for a 
healthy polity. If price trends are 
detannined largely by domeitic factors, 
which ate amenable to govetsment 
control, firm ectlon should be taken to 
contain price fluctuatiosu within'rea¬ 
sonable bmita and salaries and -eragea 
should be adpiated periodically on an 
ttd hoc basis loeeplDg In view die broad 
interests of employeei, employers and 
the nation at large. 

If, however, price treads ore deter¬ 
mined largely by extra-nathmal fnotora 
and are not amenable to gov ern ment 
control, h would be dealrabla to hsve 
some mechanism for prompt snd easily 
comptehenslble sdtostment of incomes 
and prices, especially if annual fiuotua- 
tions thraaten to reaidk substantial 
PTaporUons. 

The proesdnte of ‘indexing’, or it 
least seml-eutoiaatic .'adfostment of 
wages and sdsriesi Interest istes, time 
deposlti^ moostaiy oontrsets, etc, and 
ennool teooetary Correction' loeom- 
panled by eitiipr oorreapondinf formal 
revision of the foreign exdumge rate 
lor eoatt sp y t o pr lsSe ‘floating’ arrtnge- 
ewstt) os |h been' Med by loms lAUn 
ya a ir i eg hhv be Mlowed 


sharp and intractable. 

King Canute's Icasott deserves gfea- 
ttr attention then has been given so 
for. If certain developments, however, 
unwanted, cannot be ^evented ft is 
better to anticipate them and adjust 
to them in time in sucdi a manner that 
the long term effects are least adverse. 
A serica of small adjustmeuta every 
year should be less upsetting thaw the 
rather big adluatments once every five 
or more years dirough burdenaosne 
Pay Corumission 

and sharp devaluation as has some¬ 
times been the practice in India in 
the past. 

A two-price system msy be adopted 
for a lev key commodities like food- 
grains, fuel and coarse cloth and key 
services like urban conunuter trana- 
port. A limited ration of the cheapest 
variety may be made available to the 
poorer classes at a ooatroUed price 
which should cover at lea^ the prime 
cost. All additiunai quantitiea and 
other varieties should be sold at a 
price which the traffic will bear’. 
Such controls as can be impleineiited 
only through a large number of petty 
officials should be avoided as they in¬ 
duce corruption and thereby increase 
the overall price instead of reducing 
it. 

Vnemptovnuml : Large scale unem- 
ployment is no less destabilising a force 
than aerious Inflation. Under conditions 
of stagnation, the two often exist to¬ 
gether aggravating the trouble. What¬ 
ever institutional fobs’ may be created 
under the Five-Year Plans, it is likely 
to prove inadequate in practice for a 
long time to come on account of the 
sharp growth of population and pau¬ 
city of inveitible resouroea. 

^le ‘Jobs' should be, thcrefaie, 
urgently supplemented by maximum 
possible self-employment opportunitlea 
so as to minimise the sense of frustra¬ 
tion among the young people, eq?ecially 
the educated. For thia puipose, day 
or night classes of I or 6 mondu' dura¬ 
tion designed to provide diploma courses 
in self-employTOent opportunities and 
simple business managenmt methods 
to young people of the age group of 
16 to 24 should be startad far aa many 
schools and colleges *■ poaaible. The 
scheduled bonks should expand sub¬ 
stantially programmea for psovlding 
prompt and adequate oeedit facilltlas at 
economic (not subsidised) rates to all 
young entrepreneurs who posaeas these 
diplomas ur higher ttuaiifications. A 
self-em^yment guidance agettcy should 
be set up in eoidi state with branches 
at district Jevefa to pstwide advice, 
help secure loans and abo aiqiidy soeac 
seed monay on coDcaeskmo] tarifas;' to 


daaaiv odsta All big' ____ 

public and private, dnnld be^ pamaiadiid 
and organJacd to provide' a w isHw a t , 
syb-conttaett, ancUlaiy Jobe and hopiljr 
and nurketing facilities to these yoong 
entrepreneurs. Cb-operative lupply and 
marketing agencies may he also tat up 
to help them. It is important to le- 
member that aodi of such eatevre- 
neunt will be able to create enwloyiiient 
for a number of lass skilled Job saekan 
also. 

Simultaneously, the rural woiki pro¬ 
gramme should be atepped up aharpty, 
especially in the slack seaaoua, with the 
twin objective of providing employ¬ 
ment to unskilled rural labour and 
building up much needed local infra¬ 
structure. 

The basic solution of both tnflatiatt 
and unemployment, however, is sus¬ 
tained improvement in prodnctivily. 

Um'nteigitKe of assets; The tint 
step to be token in this regard it to 
ensure that the existing assets are main¬ 
tained properly and utilised ' in an 
optimum manner. Unfoitunatdy, in 
India lualntenance of existing asNts Is 
not given due importance. The am- 
phasis on the creation of new amete, 
which the Five-Year Plana have enoonr- 
aged baa alto led fo a ntgleot of ex¬ 
isting asseti. 

The roost glaring oonaequance is, of 
course, the cunent power crisis w 
West Bengal. But what baa happeaad 
to the power, projects in Weat Bengal 
has happened to some degree in many 
other projects in the country. 

Some good may come out of the 
evil, if the shock produced by the 
power crisis in West Bengal alaria our 
policy makers and administtatars to 
the crucial importance of nMlnienanoe. 
It cannot he too strongly emphaalaed 
that maintenance requires fluance as 
well aa discipline. 

It is equally teptOtOtMe not to 
provide funds for the replacement of 
a worn out part as riot to 
clean and oil the machine. Once the 
damage is done, no amount of speech 
making or witch hunting can ooisect 
it. The damage can be conected only 
by time consuming hard work by know¬ 
ledgeable cxpeitL 

'If sentiment could cute e disease, 
a mother would have been the beat 
physician.’ This adage needs to be ic- 
membered by all peemie who seek poli- 
tical aolutioni even for tedinicel pro¬ 
blems. Even minor neglect regarding 
day-to-day malntcnaiice can lead to 
serious lofs in file long nm. 

As every army knows by expcilenet, 
if the sniffiers arc not for^ by ihtli 
hard task mastera to deoil'’thair gttM 
regulariy, many guns'wffi fall tfr ffMii 
whan the Ume for Mda 
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Hit ttudpoint tbi 

p«r nuinteiumce' ct vffij/totat tuUU 
upon V tiw dcfei^ jeivioet Um nucb 
to commeml itietf to ou/ dvUn 
•tUbliihnMati alio. 

Sidct hi many of our clvUian estab- 
liriimenbi poor maiateoaiiea bai now 
become almoit a baUt, atrioui thought 
needi to be given to whether'retired 
defence puttonnel, who have the te- 
quliite urge and ability, ifaould not be 
put in charge of maintenance work at 
different leveb in important dvilion 
eataiilifhmenta They wlU,- of coiine, 
have to be pnivided with the requialte 
authority and finance. 

Agricu/tumf poUcy: Inteniive adence- 
baaed and induitry-linhed fantiiog,. pre¬ 
dicated on optimum geograptUcal 
aneeialiiation, ahouM be promoted 
wherove^ poasible. I m p ro ve m ent of 
productivity per unit of bodi land and 
labour, oven more than the adiieve- 
^lOient of targeti of praductlon of aelec- 
ted crops, ibould be the main object 
of policy. . Imbalanoe of supply and de¬ 
mand, if any, ihould be corrected 
through trade, buffer gtocfca and a 
■yatem of incenUvea aod dlrlooeotivei 
for future plantings. 

There ibould be a contingency plan 
against the poiaibllity of rather wide¬ 
spread drought occurring once near the 
beginning sod again near the middle 
of each decade. Food itocka needed to 
meet ittcb celamity should be utilised 
and nplenlahed in auch a manner that 
In a single year not more than a halt 
of this stock if used. 

A “drought code" should be kept 
ready and periodically lireught up-to- 
date setting out precisely what noedi 
to be done on both food production 
and dlatribution fronts when a severe 
dtouid>t occurs. 

ImhutrSat PoUcy: While appiopriste 
control needs to be maintained over 
the big industries whidi come under 
the preview of the Monopoliet Com- 
mbslon, all smaller indmtries should be 
given every possible fscility for ex¬ 
pansion, evedally when they do not 
make in usidDe demand on imported 
mattriils for production for the domes¬ 
tic market. Even this last coostralnt 
should be relaxed if a reasonable part 
of the production is exported. There 
need not be undue worry as to the 
kind of goods that diey produce. It 
some of these ore not needed in the 
country, they could be re-designed, U 
neceAary sod eiqKirted and used to 
earn foreign exchange. Special export 
agencies, with adequate provision for 
lonos and soma needed ooncesrtosia, 
may be set up to help in this regard. 

It is Importaiit to lecogniae that 
apart from otiier advantages, axpotta 
oblige the indnsMis to put e premium 
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Ucmriitf, Recent' m i asui M lor tar 
tionallsing Hceosi^ iwiniiemeDti afe 
moves in the lii^t. i^iMtlon but need 
to be carried further. Any licence 
needed, in terms of- governmant’s in¬ 
dustrial policy, to set' up and work any 
new industrial unit drould be a lingls 
comprehensive document so ex to 
obviate bureaucratic (Mays at subse¬ 
quent stages. 

Rules regarding retention of a cer¬ 
tain proportion of foreign earnings for 
bona-fide buainesi purposes and re¬ 
garding foretsi coUibotttion should be 
liberalised for ail industries which un¬ 
dertake to expmt, sty, half of theii 
total output in tenna of value, and 
which do not come under the purview 
of the Monopolies CommissioD. The lat¬ 
ter will continue to be examined case 
by cose but a prr^xMal for foreign eolla- 
boretiuo from them should be consi¬ 
dered with greater jympatiiy, if it is 
with foreign firms other than the big 
muHiaationa) corporationi or foun 
countries whose invpivemsDt in Indian 
industries is stilt relatively small. 

Some foreign coUakoration is indis¬ 
pensable for import of modern techno¬ 
logy or gaining access to foreign mar¬ 
kets as is now recognised even by the 
.lucialist countriee. The potential risk 
of such collabontlon can he easily 
minimised by appropriate divctsiflca- 
tioo of such collaboration. Since tbe 
coHaborating firms will come from dif¬ 
ferent countries snd will bsve different 
interests, we need not be undniy efraid 
of their undesirable Influeiice. On tire 
other hand if intciUgentiy hondlsd by 
us, they may some times act as advo¬ 
cates of our interests in thdr own 
countries. 

The production of equipment for de¬ 
fence purposes and cailaboration 
arrangements for titem, U any, ihould 
lie linked in auch a manner with In- 
dus^l production for civillsn and ex¬ 
port purposes that it may be iiossible 
to maniifacture die smaller peace time 
requirement economically and the lar¬ 
ger war time requirement .ttpctUtiiAsly. 

The present restiirtive types of 
physical contnffs impog^ lay, by 
DCro which are breeding both ineffi¬ 
ciency and corruption, should be re¬ 
placed by less Mhifdtive economic eon- 
trols imposed aay, by the Ta^ Oom- 
mteioo, wherever f^ble. 

Tax PoUcy; A determined effort 
should be made to rationalise and shn- 
plify our cumhrona and abeolete tax 
system, snakiag it more jeoonsive to 
inoreasas in national incOBM and yat 
leas bkaocse to tin ""■»<*■"«* man, add¬ 
ing more produteloti and otpogt inceen- 
thw and pravidiag srdist^digl pre- 


wealth. 

AfWuNwt poHey: Formal echiea- 
tional aervloet, Imred- on citet-ipom 
teaching, art beinf largely teUed 
upon in India for Impeoylng the 
capabilities, sfci&s and motivatloas 
of the pacvle. But tiiair eorwtege is 
still so Umited that tbe small minosfty 
who have the goad fortune of benefit- 
ing from them bale become a prlvl- 
elged claaa and there is a growing and 
counter-productive gap between tiiem 
and tile rest of the population. Another 
undesirable feature is that In spite of 
all reosnt lefonns, most of tbe courses 
or 'cunlcnla continue to be either in¬ 
herited from a dlffeieiit era or copied 
from tbe UK or tbe USA and are oftan 
inappnpiiate for the stage of develop¬ 
ment through wdiidi many of the re¬ 
gions or communities in the country 
are currently' passing. The forauir 
which usually tends to be literary rather 
than sdentifo, boiddsh rather than ex- 
perfmantiog and tradition bound ratiier 
than forward lookii^ Is often ail that 
it available to the bulk of the students. 
The latter may he modendting bgt is 
usually conBn^ to dits gcoupr and 
often unrelated to the needs of tiic 
majority. The reealt ia poor communi- 
calion between the eUtea aod the 
masses and acoentuation of the. idieno- 
menon described by some economists 
as “dualism'. The curricula of various 
fomal education courses need dreatic 
revision with a view to ensuring that 
ell the students do become progreesi- 
vely modernising, hmovative and ex¬ 
perimenting; 

Hewevq, it will take a long time 
and coat a great deal of resources if 
formal edocttiim of this type is to be 
.extended to all aeotioos of the pgpuU- 
Hon. Thero ii, tbecefetre, urgent need 
for dastnlopUg faculties for non-fomial 
adadation Rnt for all those who can¬ 
not be readUy coverod by formal edoca- 
tion and lecond for tuovidlng jpro- 
pegslytiy upgrading coursea for otimrs 
who puy have . leoeived some ' fotmal 
educiMoo jn'the peat but tbat'is now 
proving to be inadequate Or out of 
date. 

- A oontUnatioii of radio Inatiuetlan 
and cotrespondeoot couraa*,''lupported 
by periodioal . dxKt-tetm daisrnom, 
woikjidp or Hhorawiiy teaching on hoU- 
days, neadi tp be evedved to ptovlde 
aodi non-tonigd edncalion to aD diose 
who may need ix. Servicea of retired 
teetiwte end ptendeei jif existing buti- 
tutiooi in off time een with Utle coat 
be utilised for such petsqnsl tteehiog 
re mey be coniittmd sre ^ti g b . .Rut it 
ie itepcnteiit ,ta mhiUqliM 



taciilar "V tovmill* of Meb tuo* 
onual Mtbcatkm lltf te «xpind ««idly 
nd coamauantt with the growing 
iccd. The ncent matonrat for ptovid- 
ng noo-fonoal adncatlon an not only 
■ery InadtguMte but alw too mncb 
ii'pendent oo clan room teaching to 
lalcr the rapid ptogreaa needed. 

Where the Anal teats are of comper- 
ble standard, the degrees and dlpk>- 
iss awarded to people undergoing 
uch non-fonnal education should be 
fflcially considered equivalent to those 
warded to people who have the bene- 
; of formal education. 

It is important that the present trend 
f lowering the standards of degrees 
nd diplomas in some universities is 
orrected through appropriate Central 
o-ordiiution. Intellect is comparable to 
sword which can he sharpened by 
libbing agairut a grind atone and not 
gainst butter. 

There is an element of truth in Nirad 
' Chaudburl's description of the Indian 
laini as a '‘Continent of Circle'*. But 
leie is an antidote ,in nur hills and 
lountalns as our sages discovered. It 
; important to locate more of our 
ilucatiocud institutions, especially those 
roviding refresher courses, for our key 
ersonnel, in the hill areas. This will 
Iso help the development of these 
ackward regions. 

Population policy: Population iMlicy 
mat necessarily receive very high 
riority for well-known reasons. It 
hould be appredated, however, that 
IS mainly as a result of modernisation 
I the economy through appropriate 
lanning that basic conditions will he 
rested for the countrywide accep- 
nce of the dteired population policy. 
Economc phrming: All economic 
olicies, conscious! V or unconsciously, 
ivolve a certain amount of planning, 
he formalised tTve-Ycar Flans in 
rdia. in spite of oil their shortcomings, 
ave served tsvo ueeful purposes, which 
eserve special mention. 

First, they have helped give a cer- 
tin consistency and focus to the econo- 
lie policies of different states, but for 
■ hich they might have been greater 
anflict among them on account of the 
xtraordinary heterogeneity of the 
otintry. 

Second, they have helped balance 
'c poptiliit 'lobby for the piesent’ by 
needed 'lobby for the future'. The 
lortcomings In priorities In Indian 
l*ui, often comiplained of, could per- 
V be ilgnlficently reduced with a 
harddreaded and yet bold ep- 
tuedk But It if dunteomings in tan-' 
iwnentation Sidild have -been moTf 
tiff! thortcosiixis^ In 

^ iMior fglhm of IndUn planning 


baa ramltad tmn faQure to provide 
adequately againat divertfon from plan 
priorities lu course of plan implemen¬ 
tation. Many of ibe socially important 
projects, given high priority, happened 
to be eJso relatively more dispersed 
and difficult to implemont. Resouicca 
allocated for them did not get epent in 
time and often got diverted to other 
projectis which had lower aocial im* 
portance* but were relatively more con¬ 
centrated sad easy to implement. 

Inability to esthnate coirectly the 
coit and time likely to be taken for 
completing projects and failuie to lay 
down an effective time table for imple¬ 
menting them are among other serious 
ihortt?oiningi of Indian planning. 
Avoidable delays in implementing plan 
profecta have often led to very Targe 
increase In coats. 

Iff on account of uncertainties of 
weather or availability of foreign aid, 
the date of start cannot be fixed pre¬ 
cisely, allowance needs to be made in 
the Plan for this so that adjnstinenti 
can he made without undue delay or 
distortion of the over-all priorities. 

The failure to phase projects and to 
fix them in time and to minimise the 
losx resulting form unforeseen slippages 
can often be traced to adequate atten¬ 
tion not being paid to detailed advance 
and contingency planning. 

Another serious shortcoming of In¬ 
dian planning, as already noted, is that 
it has neglected the question of main¬ 
tenance of existing assets. EiBcient 
maintenance needs to be given the 
highe,st priority and made first charge 
On the resourcH's available. 

Paradoxically enough, though plan¬ 
ning itself is supposed to be an instru¬ 
ment for radical change, the irfan- 
ning agency tends to deteriorate into 
an instrument of orthodoxy over time. 
The only way to guard against this 
danger is to keep the work of the plan¬ 
ning agency under constant public 
scrutiny and to ensure that its person¬ 
nel gets periodi'caTly renewed by the 
best talent In the country, non-^dal 
as well as official. 

It L<i also important that the Planning 
Comoiission should combine unflaiqta- 
hility with readiness to readjust the 
plan to maior new* developments. When 
it has anticipated certain difficulties or 
foreseen that there will be delays and 
ups and downs before Mrtaln results 
are achieved, it shoukl take the public 
into confidence and thereafter reiuw 
to be panicked into hasty tcrion which 
may endanger Its long wm obfeettves. 

It should guard against the kind of 
deceleration in development diat took 
place in 1967. Momentum once lost 
takes a long time to btiild tqt again. It 
U better, whenever feaeSbie, to bypem. 


an obstacle' and maintain the luoafeen- 
tom. than to brake to a sodden helt» 
especially when one Is not sure what is 
coming behind. 

There is also need for much doser 
co-ordination between broader ecooo- 
mic planning and narrower defence 
planning than exists today on acoonst 
of undue emphasis on secrecy for the 
latter even within government. A rich 
country may afford to tnake profilgme 
use of resources for defence or deve¬ 
lopment but not a poor country Uke 
India which must ensure that the best 
value is obtained from every rupee 
spent. 

At the same time her pUnnen should 
be always bold enough to take calcula¬ 
ted risks for securing the roaxtinnm 
advantage out of such opportunities as 
inadequately utllieed domestic produc¬ 
tion potential or availability o( foreign 
loans at interest tates then the 
rate of return and earning or saving of 
foreign exchange resulting from the 
use of such loans. 

Two basic considerations wblch 
should guide the various exercises of 
the Planning Commission ere (i) con¬ 
tinuous R and D orientation and con¬ 
sequent modemUation of all important 
sectors of the economy and (ii) progres¬ 
sive improvement of the productive 
capacity and relative Income of say, 
the poorer forty per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. 

IV 

AdministratiOB 

It is only after the conditions for 
successful Implementation are laid down 
that the implementing agencies be¬ 
come important. The task assigned to 
any agency — a government depart¬ 
ment, a non-ofiicial organisation or an 
individual oSii'Cr — should be com¬ 
mensurate with its capacity. The na¬ 
ture of the task, the responsibility of 
the agency and the time table for 
implementations should be clearly spelt 
out. This has not always been done. 

If the Plan lias to be successfully 
implemented, the rules, regulations, 
office orders and statistical foimi have 
to be rationalised and reduced to the 
minimum* and officers at appropriate 
levels allowed adtrquate discretion. 
After all. to plan is to take calculated 
risks and no plan can he successful un¬ 
less the jgendcj which have to carry 
it out are given adequate responsibUlty 
and discretion. 

Today once a rule or regulation is 
framed, it goes on until somebody high 
up applies bis mhid and ordem that it 
not continue. No one sufficiently 
high up usually finds time lor tUa end 
ao rnlee etc. contimie tong aftor thaor 




luv* outlived tbtir nuft il n w i . 1te« 
ii no automatic weeding ovt. 

The procedure needs to be reveised. 
£vety rule, regulation, office wder or 
statietical form should be made time 
bound ' and limited to a spediled 
period d say, three or five years. It 
•bould be discontinued automaticelly 
at the end of diat period, unless a 
specified suthority examines it and or¬ 
ders, after giving full Justification, that 
it should continue in the same or a 
modified form for a specified period. 
Such a procedure will help in aimpli- 
iying the rnaxe of rules, regnlatiotts 
and forms, whidi has enmesW our 
development ptocees. 

Here is considerable evidence that 
India’s bureaucratic procedures have 
considerably slowed down her econo¬ 
mic developirtent. 'These procedures 
(basically of checks and balance type) 
which were evolved by the foreign 
rulers essentially for the purposes o( 
control (with an emphasis on the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo) have been 
applied over the last three decades for 
the purpose of development. It is not 
unnatural that they have inhibited 
rather than encouraged development. 

CoNTnCH.K 

It was lufortunate that the system 
of contttils vdiich hid been introduced 
piece meal and in an uoplinned man¬ 
ner during World War II to meet 
basically short term contingencies 
wen continuing when the country 
embtrked upon long term planned 
economic development. This war time 
lyitesn, with all its deficiencies snd 
what is more importent with all the 
powerful vested interests and pervasive 
coiTuptlon that it had engendered 
within the government os well as bitsi- 
nest circles, was unfortunately adopted 
lock, slock and barrel to subserve 
planned development, instead of devis¬ 
ing a tailor mode system for the latter, 
India’s economic development would 
have been much foater and on more 
sound lines if the needed controls were 
devised specially to subserve develop¬ 
mental (as diititKt from war) purposes. 
This point has been brought out clesriy 
by the Committee on Controls srrd 
^bsldles. While there is a strong 
case for quite drastic reforms, the 
minhniim that needs to be done now 
is to implement the relatively mode¬ 
rate recommendations of tbit Commit¬ 
tee promptly end eifectlvely, except 
perhaps the one regarding discrettonoiy 
powers of officers. WhAe the diiore- 
Houary powers of the Junior officers 
may be corbed as recommended by 
the Committee, those of eupervisory 
officen hive to be adequete for the 
reasons mentioned eariler. 


Ptnujo SHtengiBSCB' 

It ii tlina that we did tome Inbo- 
tpection and coagideied wby the rate 
of economic progresa in not only a 
copltalift country like Japan but also 
a socialist country Uke Yngodavla ie 
much higber tto ouii. Available 
evklence ibowi that . economic enter¬ 
prises in Yugoslavia, altbongb tJiey are 
socially owned, have far greater auto¬ 
nomy and are much lets tulgect to 
bureaucratic omtKd than their counter¬ 
parts in India. 

Public sector enterprises in India 
deserve to have much more fiecdom 
than they have today in regard to ex¬ 
pansion, diveriificntioo, taking of cal¬ 
culated risks, borrowing, pricing and 
sales policy, retention of a propo r tion 
of foreign exchange earned, etc, some¬ 
what on the model of Yugoslav enter¬ 
prises like "Eneigo-lnvest’’. 

If public entetpriaes in India are 
allowed the tame kind of autonomy and 
made to compete with one another as 
in Yugoslavia, if the top management 
of these enterprisea are employed not 
on a permanent but only on a tenure 
basis and arc compensated by a teason- 
ahle production-cum-ptoflt bonus in 
addition to ttlsrtet somewfast better 
than those for permanent civil servants, 
if the lower staff has basic salary or 
wage supplemented by an additional 
remuneration calculated either as a 
piece-wage or as production bonus, the 
perfonnanoe of our public enterprises 
is likely to improve substantially. 

This should isot be difficult to intro¬ 
duce in the present economic situation. 
While the basic salary or wage, which 
is steadily depreciating in real terms, 
may be cmitiaued at the present level 
in money terms. My ccsnpensetlon to 
be paid for a rise in cost of living and 
improvement in efficiency may be paid 
partly, if not wholly, in the form ot 
supplementary piece wage or bonus 
type remuneration mentioned above. 
Where this oumot be done, the innnal 
increments thouhl at least be made 
variable within s range of nil to 200 
per cent of the norm depending on 
performance, as hr certain latemational 
organisations. 

If the Ug public sdfctor monopolies 
were split into several units obliged to 
compete with one ontber, their overall 
efficiency is likely to improve ilgnifi- 
cantly. Monopoliitlc trendi and practi¬ 
ces are eguelly obicctionable for private 
and public sectors, at least from the 
standpoint of efficiency of mtnagement 
snd attention to the customer. 

IlBLAnoN wtiB Onscans amd Srarr 

Once it is felt that there ia no 
reason to doubt an oAeeit' boni-fides, 
hf should be Judged not » much by 


' the 'few -'dedMoon ' tm 

gm wnag but ^ bow prompt h 
bet been te tikh« deddoot' in gene 
ml and by the totality ot Ua perfbr 
maoce. Govermnaot should tska specia 
core to encourage officers sriio diipla 
dynamism and taka c a lo ul a t ed liski 
On the other hand, when it appear 
that an officer ii jnadequete for th 
task assigned, he should be prompti 
replaced by a more initable person 
Them should not be iny attempt e 
back leat driving vdiile keeping th 
former in his position. 

Committees for administrstlve pur 
poses hare tended to multiidy at tiu 
alaimlag rate in recent years and havi 
become instruments for shirki n g indi 
vidual accountabiUty. They have ben 
more responsible for dampening di 
initiative of individual officers one 
undermining the staff and line rela 
tlontbip in the administrative systn 
tbso anything dse. 

It Is the individual officer who take 
the decisions and shoulders the res 
ponsibility for sctlon. When he ii as 
signed a task, slmtiltaneously a dec) 
sion should be taken in cmisultatioi 
with him on the administrative am 
financial powers he would reqnlre t 
carry it out 

As a result of enormous expensioi 
of administration during the lari thie 
decades, adminlriraUve supervision bs 
almost ceased. Officers at the super 
viaory levels have so much other worl 
to do that little time Is left for super 
vision. The way in which supervisor! 
rfScen have been over-fanided with a1 
kinds of other dories is a glaring in 
stance of being pennywise and pouni 
foolish. 

Face OF GovatNMXNr 

The Uct of government that the pee 
pie tee is that of the official at th 
groii roots level, who is under-paid 
generally inefficient end in any cat 
discrmtented, cynlcul ahd unsjTnpa 
tberic — the patwari, the gram aeval 
the clerk at the railway station or th 
assistant who handles applicaUoiu fo 
permits or deals with civil suppHr 
operations. 

That public servants dealing wil 
the public directly should be of betit 
quality and hence better paid riioul' 
be recognised. For posts, where th 
Incumbened has to deal with th 
public directly, it may bt ostful dtbe 
to introduce e variable timual ituaemcii 
system l e f e ir e d to earlier with a suQ 
riently wide mirglii or to Intteduce 
eyitem pf pnbilo leiaticMU ellowtncc 
rangiag bet wee n 5 and 10 per ces 
of rise basle salary. 'Ihii will not h 
aamsd u ■ madtar of ri^ and fh 
amomit OMh year will d^mUl t^on th 
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ggueral utimmmt ' of pufoimnice 
\Mtdi on di«dci. made, by inipecting 
officers from the immediate superiors 
uf such stair as well as from know¬ 
ledgeable members of the local public. 
The iacumbent ubo fails to come up 
to the murk should be promptly trans¬ 
ferred from a post which carries such 
increment or atlowancu to another 
which does not do so. A system of 
regular rotation of selected staff bet¬ 
ween these two types of posts may be 
ii-eful. 

It may also help if the number of 
efficiency bars in each grade is increase- 
<-'1 substantially and enforced strictly 
by duly constituted assessment com¬ 
mittees. 

ITie present practice o( pegging tiic 
.salaries of ministers faiid also senior 
officials of goveranient) at unrealistic- 
ally low levels in spite of sharp infla¬ 
tion is most unwise. It either keeps 
capable men ul inuilcrate private means 
away from fhc-se ley positions or ob¬ 
liges them to accept all kinds of con- 
stdcrathni front rich people. It is inter¬ 
esting to note here that traditionaUy 
politicians from richer clasees in the 
UK (f g. Tories) favoured oil or low 
remuneration while those from poorer 
classes (eg. Socialists) pressed for teu- 
sonahle remunurution fur members ol 
I'arlismcnt. 

The heavy price in terms of corrup¬ 
tion and Inefkioncy that the country 
IS currently paying fur the unrealistic¬ 
ally low remuneratiun of public offi¬ 
cials responsible for taking important 
decisions outweighs any economy that 
It may mean for the exchequer. 

The sharply growing disparity bet¬ 
ween the remuneration of puliHc offi¬ 
cials and that of protessionai and 
business personnel with camparablc 
quaiifications and responsibility needs 
to lie kept within a rea.sotuble range. 

Euficnim anu SEUtenm OrFictAin 

The country has had also to pay a 
high price as a result of unsatisfactory 
relatirxnship between officials ‘seketed' 
on the liasis of qualificatiun and ex¬ 
perience and officials ‘elected’ on the 
basis of popular vote. It needs to be 
appreciated that in on Independent 
socialist country the role of ‘selected’ 
and ‘elected’ officials has neoetsotUy to 
lie much close and mutually respratful 
than in colonial or capitalist countries. 

Whfle the ‘elected’ offldels must 
necessarily lay down the basic policies 
lot tlie ‘selected’ offldals to carry out, 
they should avoid interfering with the 
■f*K«r prospects of the latter in an 
aibitraiy manner. Matters relating to 
careers of Imlividua] officers should be 


ordin^Iy left to be managed by duly 
constituted boards of ‘sdected’ officials, 
in consideration of the fact that an 
‘electetl official liciiig continuously sub- 
)ect to various political pressures is 
often under a special hamliesp in such 
matters. While ‘elected* officials must 
reserve lor themselves the right to 
civer-rule the ItOsirds of *aelecte<i’ offi¬ 
cials in all such mattens this right 
should ]>e exercised with caution aod 
preferably with the approval of a 
standing coimiiittee of the Cabinet. 

A system of transfers at regular in¬ 
tervals. t'spcdaliy in agencies subject 
to corrupting infiueoccs. designed in 
such a way as to prevent caucuses deve- 
lot>ing in the agencies, would go a 
long way to reduce the scope for 
oigaiiiscd cofTuptfoti. 

Anti-conuptiim or anti-inefficiency 
drives should aim at the system no 
less than the men. Anti-oorriiption intel¬ 
ligence agencies sliould be strengthen¬ 
ed not only to bring more of the cor¬ 
rupter as well as the corrupted to book 
but also to suggest organisational 
changes which make conruptioD more 
difficult 

One useful measure would be for 
each Heml oi Department to appoint 
from time to lime good retired officer 
of the department and a non-official 
social scientist jointly to undertake 
confidentially a number of case studin 
of tlk; s>'ste}n and the quality of the 
services provided to the puWc from 
the point t)f view of the man at the 
receiving end and to suggest improve¬ 
ment. 

SKMOH AlMHMN'lSltNTR 

The top posts ill every public 

enterprise and department dealing 
with economic and industrial matters 
in particular should Iw filled up entirely 
oo the basts of merit and suitability 
on a tenure bu&is. They should not be 
restricted to promoteos or to any partl- 
culur service. For filling up such posts 
a litit )ihoukl Itc prepared of suittblo 
officials as well as mm-officials, a care¬ 
ful assessment made of their capabili¬ 
ties and strong and weak points and 
thi.v should 1>e got chucked by 2 or 3 
indei>endent i>ersons or agencies. Hus 
list- which should iic periodically re¬ 
vised* should be consulted whenever 
the vacancy of such a post is to be 
filled up. The widtsr field of choice 
that such a procedure will give to gov- 
enuiicnt, the element of competition to 
witch k will expoM the estabUihed 
services and the cx.'casional iojection 
of fresh Mood and new ideu that it 
will make possible in the higher eche¬ 
lons of administration should prove 


very benefidal In the tong run. 

Vadllatioo is one of the wont things 
fur any administration. While in a o m e 
cases* the situation may have to be 
deliberately allowed to develop upto a 
certain stuge before action cau be 
taken with advantage* once after a 
cun'ful consideration, decision is taken 
to act, it should be firm* clear and 
effective. 

Libuon D]{»ruTi£.s 

1'hc uu> siHiie huitiness concerns and 
labour unions are causing misery to 
the geiHTa] public and degenerating 
lilicrty into licence reniinils one of ^ 
situations in Germany in the last days 
tif the Weinicr republic and in Chile 
during the Allende regime. Allende 
hiniself is known to luve complained 
that his cliHicnUies were no less from 
his inpatient partisans than from 
leacttonary' ojipotients. In fact, it was 
the strategic errurs of the iormer which 
were taken advantage of by the Tatter 
to inoiuit a Kuctes-slttl coup against 
Allende. 

Failure by tbc iua}or democratic 
parties to take jointly a firm stand 
against ihtiughtless attempts by groups 
of «mplo>ers and employees to hold 
the nation at ransom will sooner or 
tater lead to their own demise. If 
liberty degenerates into licence, puhUt 
disgust and aJann may pave tbe way 
fur dictatorship. 

While every facility should be given 
to bona fide bargaining between manage¬ 
ment and labour within each enter¬ 
prise, e g. a factory, any locdcout or 
strike- wbiib may cause inconvenience 
to the genera) public should be firmly 
discouraged by all responsible political 
parties. In any case, sympathetic lock 
out or strike which blows up a *factory* 
problem into an ‘industry' problem or 
a management labour dispute into a 
political confrontation should be cur- 
l>cd. 

Only one labour union, cominaading 
suj^ort oi the majority in an annual 
election, should be eligible for nego¬ 
tiations with the management in eadi 
linn. 

Factory management rather than 
Inuinea associations and factory labour 
unions rather than industry-wise unions 
should W the recognised segotlating 
parties. Outsiders should be prohibited 
from taking direct part in these nego- 
tiations. 

Wherever there i^ a luk of the 
general public being seriously incon¬ 
venienced by an employerwm^oyte 
dispute* active steps should be takes 
to mobilise public opinion igalost tnob 
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ft difiputc. Diterrcnt ftction ihooM be 

tftkco ftgftfast all i]|ag«I lodeontt, fttriko 
and go-glow ftctioog adjudged to caun 
undue hordriiip for the commtni man. 
Group interestg niiigt l>e subordinate 
to brooder Kocial intenast firmly and 
elFecUvely by joint action of tbe peo¬ 
ple and tii(« government. This will 
lorce the partisans in industrial dis¬ 
putes to seek ways of settling their 
ditterenceH without inconveniencing tbi' 
common man. 

At tbe sank* tiiitei u careful watch 
should be kepi on the enK^rging sitiiu- 
tjon. Bona fide grievances of the parties 
concerned should lie identified and such 
temedial ineaaure ax can lie taken with¬ 
out causing serious handicap for the 
general public should be taken prompt¬ 
ly and well iK-fure the discontent as¬ 
sumes serious proportion. The iocmnes 
and price policy suggested 4‘aHicr 
should be helpful in this context. 

OlAtMUNAt. AMI IjKCiUTNl'K' RnriH 

Cominuiiai and linguistic rioth, which 
often flare up in this country, consti¬ 
tute another ilesUbllisiflg factor that 
needs careful watdi and firni action. 
They arc often aUrted by agent pro¬ 
vocateurs or goonda clentents in a 
small way but thereafter spread on 
their own like forest lire. Kafiine b> 
the local puticc ofHcials and the leaders 
of the concerned groups to take prompt 
corrective action often converts a suiull 
spark into an uncontrollable conflui;- 
ratian. While every attempt ^ould be 
made promptly to ideiitif) the baaic 
causes and take remedial uicasurr<, it 
will Iw uselul to have a law that ut 
the end of hours of stan of any 
such riol« a certain collei'tive fine 
would l>e automatically iniposi-d on all 
inhabitants of the affected area includ¬ 
ing the personnel of the local police 
station. The amount of the fine iiuy 
increase progressively with each day 
that the rtol continues. 

More rigorous and dftvtivo penalties 
need (o be devised for anti-social ele¬ 
ments whom jails on longer deter but 
only convert io(<i more liardeiied cri¬ 
minals. 

11 industrial disputes or ccmuiunal 
riots become frequent and widespread 
and the common people lose faith in the 
ability of the government to control 
the situation* activist elements among 
them will be tempted to tike tbe law 
in their own hands. This may help or 
hinder national security, depending on 
whether their leadership tumn out to 
lie puldic spirited or self- oeel dog. 

Unfortunatedy, the good penfde arc 
often paadve. while tbe bed are active, 
ft is not, therefore, enou^ for tiie 


bulk of the citisenry to be good and 
peace loving Tbe good elcmento^ have, 
cspcdally in the present situation, to 
Ik* active, organised and watchful to 
be really effective. This may be helped 
if enlightened people in varioua urban 
wards and rural blot'ks organise a 
‘‘CltiMns* Fronts*, on a strictly non- 
political iKtsts, with the specific ob¬ 
jective of organising deterrent action 
against all anti-sodal elements includ¬ 
ing among others hoodlums and un¬ 
scrupulous trader!!, in their respective 
uu'as. 

Another imimrtani function of these 
‘Fronts* .should 1 m* to strengthen the 
‘(k)nstutier Movemeut*, which has been 
hfldly negif't'te<l by <^ir political parties. 
For this purpose, it ma)’ be useful to 
M't up a coordinating agency at the 
StAte and all India levelit. 

.Administration <an never be efficient 

il there is undue instaliility ut the 

pirivemnK’nt level. In several state 

itovemmcnts, the Chief Ministers have 
l>cen much preoccupied with the 
problem of remaining in tK)wer that 
they have ti(H liccn aide to give that 
support iuid guktance to the adniinistni- 
Hon that is essential. Kven the prime 
Minister aeems now to l>e in a similar 
predrcanient. 1*he suggestion mode 

earlier that election &si well as dismissal 
of Chief Ministm and Prime Minister 
should require something suhstantlalH' 
more than simple nmjority, if adopted, 
should help improve the situation. 3n 
addition, a convention should he 
!'stub1is}K'd that onoe a person is elect¬ 
ed C9iicf Minister or Prime Minister, 
lie should not only be not required to 
resign unless a motion of no confidencr. 
In passed against him with the prescrilr- 
cd majority but such motions should 
not also he tabled more trcquently 
than oner in say, two years, except in 
a cose ol u very serious personal mis¬ 
demeanour certified as such try the 
Oininidsiiittii. This will help meet half 
wa)- the concern of those who advocate 
the replacement of our present system 
In the l^residcuti^ system to avoid 
irequvnt changes in govemuirot. 

If this cannot be done by conven¬ 
tion, a serious effort will have to be 
i(ia<le to amend die constitution so a* 
to change over to the Presidential 
system. If the growing instability under 
the present system contini^ for long, 
the people may get so disgusted that 
the>' may evmi be prepared to accept 
dictatorship. In the short run, dicta¬ 
torship may provide some relief. But 
in the long run it is ftlmoat certain to 
lead to a dismemberment of the coun¬ 
try, in view of its heterogeneous 
character. 



The security of India, miUtaiy as 
well Is civil and her econooifc deve¬ 
lopment will depend on the morale of 
the people in the uhinote afulysu. 
The package of meoaores suggested 
aliove ahould help strengthen consider¬ 
ably the basic morale and Its rallying 
power during periods of crisis. 

If the elficieucy, integrity and vision 
ol millions <»f pe(.iple in a big heteroge¬ 
neous country like India has to be 
niaintainetl at a high enough level, 
tlicrc has also to be a dynamic ap¬ 
proach to the iiiasx psychology*. Any 
particular approach, however good 
uiitialiy, ijt likely to give diniinishiDg 
rcturm. lifter some time. There is need, 
therefore, for keeping this matter under 
careful review and replace a time-wfirn 
ajqmMch by a new unc at not too long 
inlervaU. 

The untlerfying priiK.‘ipfe of the 
various suggestions made above is to 
set up institutions and processes which 
would encourage a bold and dynamic 
approach as opposed to timid and 
static approach. Right kind of leader¬ 
ship is no doubt important but right 
kiml of institutions a*td prticesses is 
even more HnporUnt, especially from 
the long term standpoint. If there is 
any lapM' oti the part of the fonner, 
a.*i is not uncommon in human affairs, 
the latter will help revnedy it and carry 
the naticMi through an unavoidable 
‘period of iroiible’. 

India has some of the }>e5t intellectual 
resources, a liberal political institution 
unparalleled in the developing world 
QtHl luisic strength to achieve for more 
(bun has beim possible far. In ^itc 
of various deficiencies, she has been 
able to huild up over the last three 
decades a remarkable spread and vari¬ 
ety of technological skills and social and 
physical infrastructure. But the eddies 
and currt'nt.<( facing her are also formid¬ 
able. Whether and how she will progre.<(5 
during the years to come will (]ej>en<l 
largely on whether her leaders agree 
to adopt tt purposive and forward look¬ 
ing approach of the type outlined above 
nr remain so immersed In day-to-day 
l)arty politics that they allow the 
country to lio u helpless victim of 
drvumstances. « 

It would be unrealistic to think that 
tbe right choices will Im made as a 
matter of coune. It is otdy on ilert 
and eflectivc public opinion that can 
create a climate favoureHe for such 
c h oices. The media ts os the sug- 
Rested CStizem' Fronts, if organiaed, 
can play a ver>’ constructive role in 
this regard. 
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THE Central govemDent, accordtap to newspaper reports, is coiadclcrfap' 
effecttng a cut of Re 1,000 crores in its expenditure in tlie euneos ysor. 
Topether with the raisinp of interest rates on advances of commercUt baaks 
and rhe promutgaiion of the Prevention of Blackmarketing and Matntenanca 
of Supplies of Essential Commodities Ordinance, the government would M 
doubt like to claim that it is implementing a comprehensive package of fiscal, 
monetary and adminiatrativr measures to curb inflation. This dalm is 
apparently taken seriously enough for a debate to have started on the merits 
of the proposed cut in government expenditure. It has been sagely poimed 
out that since the economy is already characterised by shortages in several 
vital areas, and since these shortages have contributed significantly to the 
present inflation, any cut in the government’s developmental expenditure will 
not merely adversely affect the rate of growth but will also not serve the 
obiective of checking the rise in prices and stabilising the economy. 

The argument is, if course, valid, but to advance it is to fall victim to 
(he government's confidence trick in making it appear that the cut in expendi¬ 
ture is something which'is within the government's control, something which 
is being deliberately decided upon as one among several measures to control 
inflation. This is far from the truth. The cut in expenditure has been forced 
upon the government and is in fact yet another facet of the damage caused to 
the economy by inflation. 

The Budget for 1479-80 had envisaged a large enough deficit of Rs 1,382 
crores. The official Index of wholesale prices has risen by over 20 per cent 
since the Budget was presented at the end of February. Clearly, it makes 
sense to talk of the proposed cut in government expenditure as a fiscal 
measure to curb inflation only i', as-a nault of the cut, the budgetary deficit 
is likely to be reduced to below the level originally envisaged. This is far 
far from being the case. What has in fact happened is that, largely because 
of inflation, the government's expenditure is now expected to be very much 
higher than estimated in the Budget, so that, according to the Finance 
Ministry's present calculations, the budgetary deficit this year is likely to 
be Bs 2,700 crores or double the Budget estimate. It is obvious, t heref ore, 
that the exercises currently going on to effect cuts in government expMdi- 
ture are really desperate efforts to stop the government’s financial position 
from getting altogether out of control — and certainly not a calculated inti- 
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inflationary measure. 

These exercises are aUo part of the effort to ensure thnt certain type* 
of government expenditure are not cut so that the beneficiaries ol suA 
expenditure are not adversely affected. Thus the enormous suteidies whldi 
are paid out of the Budget to privileged groups like big fanners, industrialists 
and exporters - estimated in the Budget at Rs 1.489 ctorra but now 11^ 
to be even larger — are not to be touched. Similarly, with demands iroin 
the armed forces for Increasing the number of high-ranking, high-paid posts 
in each of the three services, there can be no question of pruning the defence 
budget. And, given the Central and state governments' growing dcpen^nce 
on them to suppress mass discontent, the expenditure on the para-military 
farces and the police must continue to mount. While some cosmetic ctoges 
may be made in expenditure on items like government stationery, the real 
cuts will willy-nilly bave to be in dcvetopmental expenditure. 

Hints are being dropped that the outlay on the Central Plan for 1979-80 
may be reduced by as much as Rs 900 crores or thereabouts over the level 
ot Rs <.639 crores provided by the Plan.ning Commission. This Is not. of 
course, is startling as it may appear at first sight when it is considered ttat evM 
last year, when inflation had not gathered the momentum it has now tliM bad 
been a shortfall of nearly Rs 300 crores in the expenditure on the Central 
Plan. Whatever the final figure of Plan expenditure in money term*, 
there can be no doubt that, given thr very sharp rise in prices of invntmem 
goods like steel, cement and machinery and equipment, there will take place 
a further sharp erosion of the development effort in 1979-80 which. let lu 
remind ourselves, is the second year of the Five-Year Plan, 1978-83. As it 
is the absolute amounts of both capital formation expenditure and develoi^ 
mmtal expenditure by the Centre in the current year, as provided in the 
Budget, were to be lower than in 1978-79. Gross capital fbrmatioo out ol 
the budgetary resources of the Centre, both directly as well as through financial 
aaslstance extended by the Centre, had been put at Ri 7,018 crores in 1979-80 
against Rs 7,217 crores in 1978-79 (revised estimates). The cut in ^a 
expenditure will now funber aggravate the fail in development expenditure 
this year. 
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IT woi clcir from the bogiituing thet 
titt United Front soveriunent in Kerala 
would dissolve itself and opt for a 
ndd-term poll to the assembly only if 
prior asreement was reached on the 
distribution of the seats both for the 
•‘•mbiy and the lok Sabba polls. Bar¬ 
ring the Muslim League and the Kerala 
Cougress, off-dioots of which are in 
alliance with the CPKM), other part- 
nets in the alliance had no immediate 
quarrel with the CPl(M). National 
developments too, both in the Congress 
and in the CPi and the CPKMJ, had 
made a broad alliance of forces oppos- 
ad to ‘authoritarianism and communal- 
ism’ possible. Around the middle of 
last month, the CPI genera] secretary 
who had baan conducting ‘negotiations' 
with, his CPKM) counterpart had said 
(hat "our constant contacts in recen: 
days helped us to understand each 
other's potion well and removed a Ini 
of miaundentanding between the two 
parties". What this actually meant 
was that the CPI, which wa,s heading 
the coalition in the sute, was now - 
ready to break with its partners. Thus, 
the decks bad been cleared for the 
resigiution of the UF ministry, the dis¬ 
solution of the state assembly, the 
forging of an alliance nttaiiist 'autho¬ 
ritarianism and oommunalism' which 
would win the elections, and the forma¬ 
tion of a new govertunent in which the 
CH(M) would be dominant. 

But, most iinexi)eetedl>. a .spanner 
has lieen thrown into this tidilj i-on- 
trived works, and the CPl(M) whicli 
wBt expeeSintf to win the election., 
and bead the now goverrmienl has lost 
even its position as tho leialer of the 
opNxition in the asscmlrl.v, with in¬ 
stallation erf a new lioverninent hi-aded 
In- the Muslim League. 

It has been suggeMed that the reason 
for this setback has been the apparently 
bard stand taken by the CPKM) on 
(he question of the retrospective 
validatiOD of the land deeds ordinanoe 
in the form of the Kerala Land Re- 
lontii (Amendmont) Bill, 11179, for the 
introduoiog of which the CPKM) was 
oppoiml on the ground tlial the measur,. 
would not merely beaefit rich Mujiim 
and Chriatian landlords, but also 
deprive poor Muslim and Christian 
pemanu -of laud which would have 
otherwise been, available for distribu- 
don to them. Th* CPIfM) teemed to 
have, had ita way when it .was aUe 
to 'force the government to put oft 


inttodudag the Uaon October 4.^ 
cept .for the Kerala Congrenr aoM -of 
the parties In the aUianoe, not even the 
Mueliin League, attempted to force the 
introduction of the Bill on thit day; 
and yet, one wed; later, this seeming 
victory of the CPKM) was shown to be 
hollow. 

It it possiUn that the issue of the 
retrospective validation of the land 
gifts touched many powerful interests 
end the Bill might Iiotb been oppoaed 
on sellout political and ideological 
grounds; but the whole timetaUe of 
the break-up of tbs ministry and the 
sudden changes In the relations bet¬ 
ween the v.sriout parties forming the 
alliance and between them and the 
CPKM) and its partners outside the 
alliance suggest that what was really 
at stake wat the sharing of the seats 
for the elections to the Lok Sabha and 
the sUte assembly. Daring this period, 
the parties of the alliance were all 
engaged in protracted negotiations 
with the CPKM). But a significant 
development during this period — the 
good showing by the CPKM) in the 
panchayat and municipal elections and 
its emergence as the dominant paity in 
all the three corporations in the state 
— seemt to have convinced its leaders 
that the party bad attained an unchal¬ 
lengeable dominance all over the state. 
The CPKM) probably thought that 
parties like the Congress which had 
repeatedly expressed their determina¬ 
tion to fight Ixith 'antborltarianism nod 
communalism' were too far committed 
to an alliance with itself and had no 
option but to agree to the terms dictat¬ 
ed by it. But tho party has Iwen com¬ 
pletely outmanoeuvred by the partiei ot 
the alliance, pactfcuiarly by the Con¬ 
gress. 

Perhaps the alliance will not last 
long; its composition is artificial, and 
satisfaction over the discomfiture of 
the CPKM) cannot make up for the 
lack of a positive programme. More¬ 
over, the issue of apportionment of 
seats will continue to lie contentious 
even among the active and passive 
paitnert of this alliance. The limited 
purpose of this alhance scans to be to 
persuade the CPKM) to acknowledge 
that notwithstanding its good sbovrfng 
in the local poUa, its actual strength in 
(he state is not of such a kind as to 
enable It to take the other portiae for 
granted. But what bos happened is only 
a setbatk to the attempt to evolve an 
olUanoe against ‘authoritarianism and 
communalism’ and not-.a defeat of such 
an attampt; a more political .< apprecia¬ 
tion of the realities of the situatian in 


->;. wHt prrttrhJU'.'r fe(i8.,d,'tis^, 

r es w aptl ai ii ef tatt% taAi bmiib anmii 
abfodiviaioB ofeaata. 

A feature of the Korala. devetop. 

menta-that- daaenei- to. bemotediia.tbe 

tncieaaing autoamnp'- o( the etate thiits 
of ‘national;., parties. Notfaihgi was 
more amuaag . than , the ‘cMicam 
expresied by the Congreae- p r ea bl ent 
over thr Kerala davelopmenta,' hia an- 
nounoement that ha had ‘suminooed' 
the KPCC president to Delhi, and the 
announcement just a day later that ne 
was now ‘better informed' about the 
development!.and had agreed that the 
leaders of the party at the state level 
were the best judges of the situation 
(^nsidarlng that, the continuation ol 
the present arrangements in Keralj 
might upset the understanding arrived . 
at the national level among the Lok * 
Dal. the Congress, the CPI and. the 
CPKM). this was quite an acknow¬ 
ledgement. 

But the Congress president was-onlv 
acknowledging present political reality. 

Till now. one agreed that, in .instances 
where diifarent parties ruled at rfie 
Centre and the sutes, there was bound 
to be differences of opinion, especially 
concerning matters of interest to the 
state. But now it is being acknow¬ 
ledged that even a 'national' issue could 
he perceived differently, not merely 
by different parties, but by units of 
the same party. 

/of* 

No Holp from JCI 


As is well known, the economy of jute 
has been historically structured in 
such a manner as to deprive the grower 
of all but the most unavoidable kind 
of returns for his labour — just enough 
to keep him growingdute — whila.auc- 
cessivc rungs in the industry from the 
agent to the trader to the wboleialer 
>0 the jute magnate controlling vait 
lute mills are-assured of .rising profits. 
The government has sought to effect 
changes in the policies governing the 
Production and marketing of jute lo as 
to enable the growera-to. realise a rea¬ 
sonable price tor their produce.-. To¬ 
wards that end, many official and semi- 
offidla] bodies lurve bdea creatadndhe 
most important of- whiedt dmaxbeaw the 
lute Corpontian of India (JCO. set up 
in 1971, and entrusted wlfo the tad: 
of managing the- export, import and 
intern^ marketiag of raw -jute,' 

It mightiseesn a small tJUag^to ask 
the jCI to ensore, that the jute grower 
gets a fiUr return on bia.Jabonr. The 
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miiilirtnn ‘ Mth. cnoi^ 

la jam .tba. niikat; it.lia* tbc 
nrrnrpT **~T* aad.otlwr infmtne- 
tunl .teilitla;. and with theta advao- 
taicf, it caa cvaa Judd on to islativciy 
Ut(e itocka and wait -for -the prices to 
rise -betora ttUing; it Jus even a ‘cap¬ 
tive Buudiet' of aorta in the ahape of 
roilla controlled hy the government; it 
hat full government aupport. indeed it 
is a wing-of the govemmentt iti staff 
is not overworked, bring kept busy 
only daring the ‘aaaaoh' which lasts 
about half the year. And yet, the ]C1, 
far bom ensuring a fair price to the 
fute growers, has not succeeded in this 
ohfective, and it has even been 'pteaua- 
rively argued by, aimong others, the 
chairman of the Gommittee on Public 
Uadertaklags - of the Sixth Lok Sabha 
that tits }OI Is, at heat, indUcrent to 
the anterttts of the- gtowein and, at 
wont, actually working in coUuaion 
with the fnte indostry against the 
intaieats of the groiveis. 

That despite all its worthy aims, the 
actual working of the jute policy has 
failed- to provide protection to the iute 
growsrs la once again evident in what 
hat been happening in the iute industry 
in the-last one year. Consequent upon 
the itrike in the jutv industry last year, 
and oonaequenr also upon the accu¬ 
mulation of stacks by the JCl, a situa¬ 
tion'of glut-had reportedly developed. 
With the . (Cl overloaded with 
stocks, and the jute miUa claiming to 
have large inventories and so being 
reluctant to lift more jute, it waa anti¬ 
cipated that the grower might be 
forced once again to sell his produce 
at prices well below the official pro¬ 
curement prices. And in order to avoid 
such an eventuality, government had 
decided on a modest export pro¬ 
gramme, despite opposition from the 
industry. That programme of export, 
if it has been gone through, does nol 
seem to have had any appreciable im¬ 
pact on-the situation; and despite a 
poor crop (because of droughti there 
are again many - reports of the grtiwers 
once again bring forced to sell their 
produce to -private traders — this at 
die height of the procurement season. 

ft is strange to reelise that only a 
few. months-ago,-tile then Union oom- 
metce miniater was urging that the 
West Benga l-govenunent should go in 
for ^moimpoly procurement' -of jute In 
the 1979-g(f season itself, though merci¬ 
fully the Union government decided 
that etich a- prograhinw would begin 
next^tar, widi-She (Cl- bring enstraat- 
ed with thi mpomibillty. It is pre¬ 
sently not -Clean wliether the previous 


govaininant's decision .--on monopoly 
procuramant of jute still stands; but 
tba actual - performance this season by 
the (Cl is not encouraging. The ex¬ 
cuses for the poor procutement have 
been varied. Because the ICI has still 
not -been able to clear its accumulated 
stocks, it is unlikely to meet its target 
of buying around 1.2 mllUon bales this 
year out of the estimated output ol 
about 6,5 million bales and. has so far 
(late September) been able to buy only 
about ten per cent of its ‘target'. An¬ 
other reason for thi poor procurement 
has been ‘staff trouble'; with the staff 
unwilling to work ‘unorthodox’ hours, 
and with the grower who is able to 
reach the receiving centres well after 
the official working houri unable to 
find any functionaries at work, official 
procurement figures have been neces¬ 
sarily poof. There have also been con¬ 
tradictory reports about the withdrawal 
of credit facilities by the JCI's banker, 
the State Bank, consequent upon the 
restrictions on credit announced by the 
RBI. 

,'nd ever ready to lend, a helping 
hand during the procutement season, 
industry too seems to he once sgain 
forcing a strike on the workers and 
there have been reports of strikes snd 
lockouts in Hooghly Jute Mill. Anglo- 
Indi.sn lute Mill and the National 
Company. The industry, which right 
now has its own private grouse again'i 
the governmenf which has reduced the 
subsidy on export of certain items ol 
lute, and before whom its demand for 
a higher-price for the supply of sacking 
to the DCS and D is still pending, 
might not exactly be averse to having 
a strike in the coming months which, 
moreover, will once again assure it o 
supply of raw juu- at ‘competitive' 
prices even fas it might) if the crop 
this yeor turns out to be substantially 
less than what it waa last year. 

PoUtict 

J gy«pf kMh WagayMi 

IT is easy enough lo point 
the inconsistencies and failures 
Jayiprakash Narayaou Overshadow¬ 
ed during (he period of ihe 
« f ongress* movemsnt by leadet» 
,Uke Nehru ami mel, -he had to play a 
iteceatarily subordinate role. Even 
though he was deeply involved in the 
1942 movefuent. he was not prominent 
in the neRotiatioiis that prtx-eded the 
transfer of power* and soon after 
r.andhi’s ileath. formally parted com¬ 
pany w'itli tire Congress. The transfer 


of power aaw him.mofe orrkin.aa M- 
sider to political power and aveft though 
he was later invited by Nehru to join 
bis government, ]P ehose to renudu 
outside. 

lliU was dictated both by necesrity 
and choke. Neces^it^ — because he 
could not persuade Nehru to accgpt 
the ^minimum programme* of the Praia 
Socialist Party which be had by then 
fornictl. but from which he wac to re¬ 
sign soon thereof} cTy ami eboiccs~ ht* 
cause JP had, even by the time of 
the trunsier of power^ begun to eater- 
tain the gravest reservations about 
whiit he was to later pejoratively popu¬ 
larise us 'power politics’, and bad be- 
fnin to took for the solution to India's 
problems outside the framework of 
established political processes. 

Curiously though. JP began to play 
.1 jii^nificant and effective role io In* 
dinn iMlitics only when he faa&aUy 
unnotmred tltat he was netiriog from 
‘l>ower poNtics* — his famous ‘Jeevan 
f)iin* ut tfk^ Bodh Cayd conference of 
SuTvod^va workers in April 1954. That 
unroiiiicement was the prelude, as it 
were, to a long period ot^eSectivs in- 
vulvtnucnt in public affairs. Quite In 
contrast to the generally meffcctlsc 
Stands* he had taken during hU period 
of iovolvement with organlicd poeti¬ 
cal partes. 

Vot ull rhese invufvementa, however. 
w«f iiniforml> in defence of fust, but 
unpopular, causes. Indeed, the isaties 
themselves have not been doaer to re¬ 
solution us a result of sudi involve- 
ment or intervention. The two 
hu-stic' issues where Jayaprakaab Na- 
rayan intervened and broadly tried to 
restrain thi* C^ovemmeut of India* from 
seekinjj uhat should have temptuigly 
uppraroil us 'Quick* solutions — Kash¬ 
mir and Nagaland — are cases id pofflt. 
It is dilBcult now to believe that w^ien 
Jayaprakash Narayan got hlmielf ki- 
vuived in these /ssires, there were 
elements who accused him of tr('ing to 
negotiate on behalf of 'antinational* 
elenu’nis, of ‘appeasing’ secvssiuntsti. 
and worse. In retrospect, however, it 
uppears that ja>'aprakash Namj'nn’s in- 
tervrntioo u'as about the best ddiig 
that could have happened to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

In many ways, Jaysprakash Narajnu 
hrmly moored to a general idcoloslcal- 
ixilitical r position at least since 19^(0 


In view of the Diwali 
days, -there will be so isspe. 
October 20. Tho ttexl issue will; 
be that of October- 27. 





in UijdlA on fbdr m ppo j t to die Bn- 
tlili war effort on the gnmod tint die 
iraperiahst war liad becune a people*! 
war conaequeat upon Hitler's attack 
axainst the Soviet Union. Jayapralcuh 
Ntmyan tried to rationalise hii anti* 
pathy to the cxanmunist movement in 
Imifa by attributinft it to the 'Stali* 
nism’ of the party, and even tried to 
relate it to the tniatakn of the Soviet 
Coovmmist Party; l>ut easentiallyi it 
was bom out of a dc^p aversion to any 
form of organlsatiofl, not uncharacteris> 
tic of anarchiim. 

Thou^ any assessment of Jayapra* 
kash Narayan now nitut necessarily lx* 
dominated l>y his rote just i>efore the 
ImposiHon of Emergency in 1975 and 
after, the esserHial constancy of his 
view of society which informed his 
major political undertaking!! all through 
must not i)e lost sight of. For all hU 
eady flirtations with Marxisni and his 
continuing attochnient to 'social isni* 
later, the essence of this view wag the 
refusal to see society as consisting of 
mutually antagonistic segments. Follow- 
ing from this, fP traced the ills of 
society to corruption, greed, lust for 
political power and failings that 
genre, for which he sought solittiuns in 
Kudi terms as Sarvodaya or total re- 
volutfoti which would Cransfonii the 
entire society without, however, any 
part of it l>eing dispossessed or lieing 
thi> loser. Such a view of soci<‘ty has 
its relevance, zs in a period a com¬ 
mon national struggle against a foreign 
/uler. But at other times, it is not pos- 
silile to maintain for long the facade 
of a tocict> devoid of fundamental, 
irrccoudliable antagonismh. 

That was why jP suddenly' because 
relevant in the wake of tlu* Einergcney 
when a very large section of .society, 
the ruling classes us well as the ptHiple. 
could be persuaded to believe that they 
faotxl a common threat of authori¬ 
tarian rule. But inevitably the total re¬ 
volution. if that was what the Janata 
party's sw'eeping victory in 1977 ami 
the ending of Indira Gandhi's rule was, 
did not take long to disintegrate. Not 
only the iiTecY»ncilfa}>le {Oiinicpt be¬ 
tween the ruling classes and the people 
re-emerged, hut. n>ore immediately af¬ 
fecting the fortunes of the Janata 
party, there emerged conflicts among 
the ruling dasses themselves. Kvan ii 
the state of his heahh had not ntled it 
out, ]P could not •gtdn have played 
anything like the role that he d'd in 
1977. 

Suoat 

Tli« Pflc« Chw 

WITH October, the 1979-M sugir 
Mason has begun. The 1978-79 season 


i.i mh tonnu and pr^nctlm in ^ 
action it ettfaatted to have been < 
mn tonnes. Price, hid decHaed sharp¬ 
ly before the tenon's prodnetion hed 
begun to come to the market. The 
industry started with voluntary 
monthly quotas, pushed up prices and 
saw to it that government reintroduced 
the system of monthly relestet. 

The govemmeat started with liberal 
quotas. In spite of that, prices refused 
to come down. Industry manoeuvreo 
to avoid releasing the full monthly 
quota and blamed stack demand and 
transport bottlenecks for this. Towards 
the end of ]une government ordered 
industry to sell at least 20 per cen. 
of the monthly quotas every week. 
Since industry knew that violation of 
this regulation would bring no punish¬ 
ment, it continued to do what it had 
been doing. The government later 
amended the rules and laid down thar 
24 per cent of the quota must be sold 
every week. Also, Industry was made 
liable to punishment, involving impr'- 
somnent and/or fine, for breach of the 
regulation. 

When the last season opened, the 
tarifl value of sugar was Rs 215 per 
quintal. This was gradually reduced 
to Rs 180 by January 1979 and there¬ 
after it moved up to Rs 225 by Sep¬ 
tember. For October, the government 
has released 6 lakh tonnes and the 
tariff value has been maintained at Rs 
225 per quintal. 


fbice. of ftir he, ^iai& ftW Itj 
175 per quintal in October 1978 to ovc' 
Ri 350 per quintal now. The tetaetic 
riaa in gur prices, which remains a bit 
of a mymery, is a threat to supply o) 
sugarcane to auger htetories. With s 
view to meeting this threat, on October 
5 government raised the itatutory mini¬ 
mum price of sugarcane from Rt 10 
to Rs 12.50 per quintal. 

Crushing of sugarcane will begin b> 
the end of November. The peak pro¬ 
duction months are from December to 
March and by April-end at least 75 
per cent of the production is usually 
already in the godowns of factories. 
The government has kept the sugar 
price unchanged upto December 1979. 
by which time the last season’s produc 
tion would have been exhausted. From 
January 1980 the consumer will hav, 
to pay about 50 paiM per kg more for 
the current season’s production. During 
the past few weeks the world markci 
price has also moved up from 7 cents 
to above 10 cents a pound. 

Sugar consumption baa increased 
substantially. Higher consumption at 
home and larger exports have resulted 
in drawing down of stocks by a million 
tonnes. The 1979-80 season has open¬ 
ed with a stock of 2.4 mn tones com¬ 
pared to 3.6 mn tonnes at the beginn¬ 
ing of last season. Clearly, the price 
situation wil need to be watched care¬ 
fully in the current season. 


TRIVENI STRUCTURALS LIMITED 

(A JtM'al Enterprisr of Govt, of India and Voest .-Mpine Austria) 
NATNI-ALIAHABAD 

TENDER NOTICE NO. TSA/SP-2/MC-400 

Sealed tenders IN TRIPLICATE arc invited from the manufacturers 
and their authorised agents (or the supply of the following machineries. 


SI. No. 


I. 


Description of Material 


Cost of tender 
dovimicnt 


Rs. 300/- 
Rs. 400/- 
Rs. 50/- 


Hs. 60/- 
Hs. 150/- 

Rs. 100/- 


One Heavy Duty Lathe 
One Floor Type Horizontal Horiiig Machine 
■‘J. One Facing Lathe (Cap Bed Type) 

4. One All Geared Sliding. Surfacing 6c Screw 

CutHnK Lathe 

5. One Guillotine Shearing Machine 
fl. 100 mm dia Rolled Rounds to IS: 001 spens. 

Qtv: 3000 M^T 

Tender documents can l>e had from the oiBoe of the undenigned till 
10.11.70 on any- working day except Wednesday Ity paying non-refund- 
alile lender fee indicated against each iteni throug h c rossed Inditn 
IkMta] Orders drawn in favour of TRIVENI STRUCTURALS LTD., 
NAINI. T^embn dull be accepted till 1 p.m. on 30.11,7ft and shall be 
opened on the same day at 3 p.m, The Company reserves its li^ to 
accept or reject fiarHally or liilly any tender at iti discretion wthoiit 
assigning any reason therefor. 

(AN. PANDEY) 

DY. CONTROLLER OF PURCHASE 6t STORES 

davp 814(7)79 


1700 




mlais^t bn bmjara Tribe in Wanmgri SS,1::.,''S^:iX,S:5£r' 


R.the lut.ona month. It bia becooan 
.iiilly » regutar practloe for rim n 
ice from Nddmnda »nd Geedmkondn 
Ice statloiii in Wanngri dlitilct -In 
dhia Ptadeeh to t»id Chandnigonda, 
njarapalll end Yemigilln vlllngei and 
irby ‘thandu’ or hamlets Tike' 
gyanayak, GetupaUi, Bhikya and 
ya, the population of whidi con- 
j mainly of Lambadas, a banfara 
«. The police stay with the Lam¬ 
ia landlords, eat goats and sheep, 
nk drums of black liquor and raid 
■ hamlets. They rteal the sheep and 
Its of the Lambadas, beat the male 
k Olid humiliate the women. The 
lice forcibly take people to whom 

* landlords are hostile to the land- 
ds’ houses and beat them black and 
le. 

In this region. landlords and their 
:nts used to commit all sorts of 
•ocities on the people. They used to 
,ract lakhs of rupees in the name of 
.ndtiga* (penalty). So-called penalty 
uld he imposed for such a petty 
ison as a quarrel between children of 
0 lirnthers dver a guava fruit. The 
others svould be made to pay as much 
even Rs 500 each as ‘penalty’. Waste 
tds and ‘karaa katha’ lands were taken 
'ay from the people and landlords 
d their agents would acquire ‘patta’ 
d ■kahja’ on these landa. People used 
be incKed to quarrel and go to 
vermuent offices and court*. The 
mlt was sqnee7Jng of money from 
« people by ^pairaveekars*. Those 
lo could not j^ord to pay money 
d to surrender their lands, anlmab 
d other belongings. Grain wa* lent 
the people under the ‘ntfgu’ (exhor* 
tant compound interest) system, 
‘xual exploitation was part of this 
udal oppression. Women used to 
n into t^ir huts and shut the doors 
len the lancflocds and their agents 
>pcared in the streets. Many people 
ive migrated to distant places just* to 
ve themsebes from these atrocities. 
But all the people cannot desert the 
floHes, People have to live there and 
ley have to establish the ri^t to live. 

* the people have been uniting and 
'ganlting themselves. Some 200 
opk gheraoed one of tbW agants of 
e landlords and press^ him and 
hem Bke hhn to ai^Mar before the 
•ndiayat* fa tort o^ people’s court), 
ley had to agree to repay to the 
sopte Bs 20»000 whldi they had 
iBectad as^ ^peoeltlea'. They had also 
> nAm tlM kMDi papers ,p£ people 


worth Rs 10,000, which tbty had for¬ 
cibly got signed. People have taken 
back their lands as well as other . 
artides which w*ere keiX with the land¬ 
lords and their agi'ius as security for 
loaniL At the same time, the landlords' 
agents were a!isupe<l that as long as 
they gave up their old practices and 
did not harm the pec^les ceuMs they 
would not l>e t<nuhed. The *pancha- 
yat* also settled u land dispute be¬ 
tween two villapcrs which had been 
long peiuUng to the satisfaction ol 
both the parties and the people. Not 
a single incident of violence hy the 
people has been n*ported from this 
area. Nor have the polit*. who have 
l>oen camping there for Uic last one 
month, registered a .single case against 
the people. 

In the face of the peoples determi¬ 
nation to stand up against oppression, 
the landlords arnl many of their agents 
left the villages for ncaiby -towns. But 
tho presence of the police has now In¬ 
fused confidence among the exploiters 
who are not only slowly returning to 
the villages but also to their old prac¬ 
tices. Tlie police* are encouraging the 
exploiters and tbetr goondas to raid 
ai^ ransack the villages and hamlets. 
Five such cases may be itpecifically 
mentioned : 

(1) Chandraiiioiili. un muotent pea- 
s;int, was attacked with an axe by 
goondas while he wax wtering his 
field and left for dead. Though he i» 
now recovering Iroiii serious head in¬ 
juries at the Government MGM Hos¬ 
pital, Warangal. doc-tors fear that his 
brain may have licen permanently 
damaged. 

(2) Two agents of landlords have 
forcibly occupicHl two acres of land of 
the poor peasants. It is an op^n secret 
that a sub-inspector of police of Nelc- 
konda is giving support t© this forcible 
oc^ipaticKi. 

(3) The landlords’ goonda.* forcildy 
took the ploughs of 20 peasants from 
the field* when thev were ploughing. 
When the i>easdntN along with workers 
of the Radical Ymiih League went to 
ask for their return, the police ap¬ 
peared on the side of the goondas. 
peaunta were made to run fbe mile.s 
bv the police at gun-polirt. 

(4) Ravi, a meml>cr of the Radical 
Yoath League, was l>eaten by gooodas 
who left him only when they tbou^t 
he-was dead. 

(5) On September 10 and 20, acme 


Balm and Manja. The house of 
was ransacked. The womeng banglie 
were broken and their clodies torn. 
The goondas were in search of Bahi, 
a toddy tapper, whoip they were 
threatening to murder. 

Neither the district authorities nor 
the established political parties are 
paying any attention to these atrocities 
On the poor trilials and peasants and 
their womenfolk. The constituency In 
which these villages fall is r epr e sen ted 
itt tho state assembly l>y Omkar. deputy 
leader and chief whip of CPI (M) In 
the assembly and member of CPI (M) 
state .secretariat. Howei^, he and llis 
party are now busy discovering land- 
Inrd-poIice-Naxalite collusion against 
the CJ*I (M) everywhere. They have no 
time or inclination to see the atrocities 
on the Lambadas and poor peasants in 
their own ‘stronghold’. 

Vaaavaiu Rao 

Ilanamkonda. 

Andhra Pradesh 
. October 7 


Land Rafariw In Bantw i 

THIS has reference to the report ’Land 
Reforms in Bantwal' f£PW August 18). 
There may^be cases, one in thousand, 
where the landlord might have pre¬ 
vented the tenant from filing his de¬ 
claration before the Land Tribunal 
Generalising the exceptions definitely 
tantamount to an unreal picture of the 
whole situation. There may be some 
incidents of atrocities of landlords on 
tenants, but they are negligible inot 
even one per cent). The tremendous 
success of land reforms is the rtiaio 
reason for South Kanara becoming one 
of the .strongholds of Congressd). Had 
land reforms failed in South Kanara 
her charisma (even after the misdeeds 
during Emergency period come to 
light) would not have continued. 

The report in fPW* is not only 
biasc-d but also mischievous. About 
the case of Fred Kamtth. T know very 
little. However, after reading the first 
part of the report wherein a deliberate 
twist is given (o Ihe implementation of 
land refoms in South Kanara. I am 
more inclined to accept the latter part 
of the report about Fred Kamath s 
case only with a pinch of salt. 

N MvitAm BAxajrt. 

Manipal 
^ptember 4 




larin NnAnn ot Whaimale Mcm 

(1970>71«100) 

WeighU 

LUeel 

Wjwa 

(22.9.79) 

An Coomoditiat 
ftimaiy Artidea 

PoodArtidea 

Noo-lWi Artidee 

Paai, Poieet, and Lubtfcanta 

Maomhctiired Producte 

1000 
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106 

85 
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197.2 
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Base 
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Month 
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1960-100 
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Money Supptar (Ml) 

Nat tunfc CMit to GovernoMnt 

Nat Bank Ciadll to Oommerdai Sector 
Nat Ponivi Exchaage Aaaets of Bank- 

ffig flurhif 

Dapoeila of Scheduled Comtnerdat 
daake (hiteet naek 3I.9.7» 

Rs crores 
Ri crores 
Ri crorea 
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Raciota 

22,617 

17,477 

27,324 

3.601 

29,367 
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(1970-100) 

Weights 

Latest 

Month 

OaBHial Index 
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Capital Goods industries** 

BBermediate Oaoda Induetriet ** 
tTnoaumar Goode Industriet** 

Durable Goode** 

NofrDorabie Goods** 

100.00 
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II.2I 

20.93 

31.52 

3.41 

28.11 
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145.4* 
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Unit 
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392 
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Month 

Numbarof applicaots on U<« regfatera 
(aa at end of period) 

Tbouaanda 

(Nbgr79) 

13,605 

Nntnbar of raglttratiooi 

Thousands 

410 
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0.6 

18.0 

13.6 

-O.l 

5.1 

2.1 

-1.1 

—1.1 

13.2 

14.5 
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9.7 

0.8 
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— 
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— 
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18.8 

3.5 

18.1 

17.6 
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13.7 

1.8 

23.4 

13.6 
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9.0 
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0.6 
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- 
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Aroraao of Variiijoa (Per dent) 

Mombt* . . ■■ - .. , 




b 

ID 
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1979 
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1975 
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4.5 
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13.4 
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0.5 
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13,603 

11,303 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

9426 

4433 

a* 3) 

(II.O) 

06.1) 

(II.7) 

(4.9) 

(10.0 
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2,301 

2,170 

6,144 

5428 

5,616 

5448 

5,172 

(15.3) 

(19.0) 

(15.3) 

(-5,1) 

(3.1) 

(S.S)( 

-S.o) 

193 
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(2.1) 

(-8.3) 

(-2.6) 

(-4.9) 

(20.6) 

(3.0) ( 

-23.3) 


* For eoniit mr opto Uteel month for which 4aU «• irailable tod for cotntpoBdiiic period of lut pur. 
t Vuiatian in cumni >ear litMt month for wUdi data ara avaflabla over com^ondiag period of lait pear. 
•• AideciradbTKeMnneBaf oflodia. 

Mmm; (1) SimcrecripC nameral deootaa month to which flgure retoiea; a g, e np atia lpt * Indtatfea that Dm flgonitfbr Jmmm^ 
aad to on. (3) Fipant in braokau dMO«a pereeataie eaiiatloa «e« pctrioot period. 
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iHiencfiaiiUiieiit with Politicians 


RwmS 11aH> 


ONE dod dot Iwve to go (or to meu 
thi popnltr JlMtmtmitmMit with poli- 
tldaiu. Any unit of die Election Com- 
minion will confirm that there is wlde- 
■prsad spnfiiy about getting isglitered 
on the rolls, iiartictdaily in the urban 
areas. The uiqirlncipl^ practices of 
the politicians, the apparently unassail¬ 
able poaitiona of the old and decrepit 
who dominate all the parties, and the 
irresponsible performance of the youn¬ 
ger incumbents has created a feel¬ 
ing of bopeleosness. India hu built 
the economic musde to push ahead 
dranratically, but is unable to forge the 
political saiKtlona to do the pushing, 
to break the many vicious vested In¬ 
terests which have hidden behind our 
'socialistic’ alms, growing to enormous 
proportions through the years — from 
monopolies to bureaucracies to trades 
uniona 

All tbou^ of political and econo¬ 
mic re-structuring haa been aidunerged 
in dubious political ambitions. Loose 
tslk about ‘danda raf, has rekindled 
old fears aa people eee dynastic autbo- 
ritirianlm taking ahape in the form of 
the Indita-Senjay axis, its fearful shape 
having been moulded by the non- 
fnnctlonlng of the economic and poli¬ 
tical system. 

The epprehension caused by this is 
likely to activate a large number of 
thinking people, profeeaionals (induding 
the leaden of the film industry), to ex¬ 
pose the tMnseiise that authoritarianism 
and co mu m ti a H sm are equal threats at 
this particular moment of time. Poli- 
ticiens of all hues must be made to 
realiae that tiberc can be no vlidtle 
democratic frame for India without 
acme fundamental rethinking on our 
federal structure and on the control 
ayatema which guide our policies. In¬ 
deed, in a situation where every poli¬ 
tical activist is desperately seeking 
popularity at the poll, it is intellec- 
tnals and professionals wbo win have 
to tell the truths which are sought to 
be avoided. Otherwise it may he too 
lata, u eeonomlc and itolitlcal break- 
dowaa Utter the horinon. 

Imereattngjy, every report confirms 
fbat tile opfadon of youth throughout 
the country is firmly agalnet the autho- 
rffaxian poMurin^ of the elements 
ga ih a n ad aroimd Copgraai (I) unlti-ln- 
^t^^uaU ng, But there b a dangesoos 
No major democratlo foima- 
*lo»a have baan able to mobUlie the 


youth. And, yet, Irefore the elections 
the more active sectione among the 
youth are determined to take positions 
— possibly to enter those constituen¬ 
cies where the worst of our ptriitidanx 
ere standing and to campaign against 
them from village to tdlloge. For a 
■tort, the youth could move to purge 
our poIlMca of all those who hove been 
condemned in formal enquiries. Almost 
every party is touched. 

Rut, the general disenchantment with 
politicians is captured in the bizarre 
scene of copper vessels filled with 
‘Gangs Jal’ for purification, of yagnaa 
and khidirl-eating outside Rajghst 
which is encnigh to send a chill down 
anyone's spine. After all it waa the 
same Raj Narain, that fighter against 
Hindu chauvinism, who while address¬ 
ing tile young surgeons of Delhi as 
Health Minister, asked them to remem¬ 
ber how advanced Indian surgery was 
in the days of old. Referring to Ganeah, 
he said, "After all, they grafted an 
depbant's bead on a hunum body’’. 

This, of course, is frlfdrtening. But, 
there ore other ‘hot stories’ that are 
circulating in a wild spree ,around the 
cipltel. 

Subhadra Joshi. Lcdt campaigner 
against the R.*)S for lon]^ years, it la 
said, went to Charan Sinidr to con¬ 
gratulate him on his magnificent 
secular stand to take which he hid 
split a whole party. He fiist listened 
In silence and then proce^ed to 
give her a thirty-minute lecmire on 
the dangerous implicationa of Islam 
and how difficult it waa to do any¬ 
thing for the Muslima. 

Mahinder Singh Gill, the Con¬ 
gress (t) aspirant from the Punjab, 
comrlnoed Sanjay Gandhi that he had 
never criticised him, onlv ‘Mama’, He 
bad proved hig bom fides, aaid San¬ 
jay Gandhi to bis admiring flock. 

The veteran K D Malaviya went to 
tell Indira Gandhi that he now rea¬ 
lised tiiat she alone cpuld lead the 
battle against the Janataa. He wanted 
to join the hattle with a ticket in his 
cronatituenev. '‘.Send an airoilcation 
to the Chairman of the Gonda uniti’, 
gold the leader. “I don’t know who 
he is”, replied the confused Malaviya. 
"Well aend the details to you”. 

Viaitora to Rai Narain were given 
bodklets which they opened ^th 
eager hands. One glance, and they 
abut them with equal urgency for in¬ 
side were a set of Sure* Hem’s porno 


plctnrea. 

Our MW FortiKn Mlnlst6r» S N 
Mlsia, visited Plho Mc^y. T hear 
vou Rre goififf to Cubft « ttid PilpO, 
^No. to Havana", replied Sham Babu. 
Amrit Nahata of nisa Rural Ra 


fame went vistuag old man SokhSBa 
who is organising the Congiesf(I} in 
Raiosthan. Soon, Sukhadia was cm the 
phone to Indirajl, "Amitji waota to 
join us", “t^lci Amiitjr? Ton 
known, Amrit Nahata". A pauae. "My 
sun and Vldya Charan ore going to 
)uil for two years. Tell him to Join 
them". 

Indira and Sarijay, in search for 
Muslim votes, arranged a iccret meet¬ 
ing with the Sbahi Imam of Jama 
Masiid at dead of nigbt. They asked 
his forgiveness for the crimes perpe¬ 
trated against his ccnmnunlty dining 
the Emergency. The Imam wai duly 
iinimprcsacd. 

Exaggeration, imagination, ftUfica- 
tlon, whatever it he, the people have at 
last got a measure of their nefOa. Even 
the ‘eye witness’ acccnints have e new 
colour. Indira Gandhi's ‘private’ meet¬ 
ings are favourite topics. The other day, 
it is rumoured, she told her immediate 
lieutenants to stop grovelling and fawn¬ 
ing before her. “Do that outside, Over 
here, I want the truth. Remember, only 
I can get the votes. No one else. I 
must receive accurate reports. Forget 
the waves. We have a terrible Job be¬ 
fore us. There are no goverranenia to 
help. Our organisation is limited. And 
I have to tour all the conatituenciea*’. 

Not bad. dose to the bone. 

All we need now it for our publicity 
conscious Army Chief, General O P 
Malholra, to deliver a few more leaa- 
auring statements to the effect that bis 
hoys are not planning any take-overs 
— and we will have all and sundry be¬ 
lieving that his boys are doing precisely 
that. When will cur leading edielofii 
Ihnlt tiieii pronouncements to appro¬ 
priate occBsione and keep off aubjaiiu 
they do not understand. Or has Raj 
Narainls verbal diarrhoea infected ' 
everyone at the top? 


OiidMM 

ORICHEM, a Joint sector oonweny 
promoted by Industrial Development 
Coiporntion of Orissa and D E Jhun- 
Jhunwala and Company is setting up a 
project at Talcher in the ‘backward’ 
district of Dbenkanal, Orissa, for an- 
ncial manufacture of 3,300 toooei of 
sodium dichromate, 1,520 tonnes of ; 
sexlium sulphate and 3,000 toonei of 
basic chromium sulphate. It will be 
a coal-based plant, as coal mince ere 
situated only 2 kme away from the 
site. The project is expected to go on 
stream in the second quarter of 1980. 

Total capital cost la eatknatad ^ 

Rs 3.3 crores wiloh will be finan ce d 
by term loins of Rs 238 etoCes'aad 
equity capital of Rs 1.12 crores. - 
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Zuari’s New Project 

Hanavhrck 


ZUAM ACRO CHtMICALS li Joining 
hands with the government of Andhra 
Pradeib ns n co-promoter for setting up 
a Rc 400 crure fertiliser project at 
Kakinada in AP. The project, to be 
tmdertukeo hy Nagarjunn Fertilisen 
and Cheniicab, envitagee manufacture 
of 900 tonnes ol ammooia and l,5i)0 
tonnes of urea per day and 81,500 
tonnes of NPK in terms of P205 per 
annum. The state govcnuiKmi had ap¬ 
proached Zuart, at the instance ot 
I]>Bl, for collaboration in implement¬ 
ing NFC’s project. The equity of the 
promoters of the project is reckoned at 
Rs 40 (Tores and Zuarf and associates 
have agreed, subject to necessary ap¬ 
provals, to contribirte to the promoten* 
share along with the state government 
in the ratio of 3 : 2. will be 

managed l>y its board of directora. The 
number of directiHs representing the 
government and Zuari and its asso¬ 
ciates wlH l)e in jiropcHtion to their 
respective promoters’ equity in the 


company. The ebainnan of the com¬ 
pany will he one of the directors 
representing Zuoh. Zuari is seekliig 
approval of its sberohotden to Invcit 
Hs 12 cremg in equity shares of NFC. 

Meanwhile, Zuari s own programme 
of dcbottleneckmg at its plant in Goa 
is hy and large on schedule. The oom- 
missioniog of the scheme is pnpouA 
to be dovetailed with the annual turn- 
orouud. With the scheme becoming 
fully operational, it is expected that 
various constraints in achieving the 
rated capacity of the plant would be 
substantially removed and the com¬ 
pany uould 1)0 able to maintain effi¬ 
ciency at a hi^ le\«l despite ageing 
of the plant The company has turned 
out good results for 1^8-79 with 
higher profits despite lower aalea. 
Equity dividend is stepped up from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent subject to the 
concurrence of semor lenders. The 
company's claim for tax holiday under 
.HectioQ 80J of the Income-tux Act has 


' *. ■ . 

been restrict ' by the iTO, and the 
coi^pany hM <0 appeal against 
riie ofden of ITO. The ouiupiny is 
advised on the basis of Gbun 

judgments and Tribunal dedsions that \ ^ 
its ela**" is likely to be ujdMld. The 
montgement points out diet the' new 
fair retention price does not give the 
expected 12 per cent return and the 
company has made strong lepresonta* 
tfOM for revision. K A Vanigto, vriio 
had been on the board initially as a 
director and then ai the managhig 
director, retired from the board With 
effect from April 21 last H S Bowa 
has been appointed os executive presi¬ 
dent 

MORARJEE GOeVLDAS SPINNING ^ 
AND WEAVING ha* been punuing a 
poKcy of contbiuom modemintioa ol 
plant and machlneiy. Lett ytai alone, 
the company iostalled machinery worth 
Rt 2.04 ennea and as at the year-end 
machinery on order was worth Ba 2.30 
trores. TTie management has planned 
an expenditure of about Rs 0.5 crores 
spread over a period of three years. 
This will he financed partly oat of (he 
soft loan being sought from IDBI and 


The Week’s CoBqmaiea 


Patd-op Oqrital 

Beaarvas 

Benawteci 

of whuft Temi baRowtnfi 
Cran fixed aauta 
Net fixed toeti 
Inveatmenti 
Current llibllltlie 
Onmiit liMts 
Stocks 
Book debts 
Net sabs 
OtlMr ItMotne 
New maltrial eoeti 
Wtiai 
Inteieet 

Groas ptofil(-|-)/loat(—) 
Depredation provltkm 
Tax provision 
Not piofil<-h)/loei(—) 
Derreiopiiient rebi^ prerdsloa 
Ttensfar to l eiwTse 
DMdud 


Amoiat 

Bate (par eent) 
Cover (tfanatl 
lUM oi (ps cent) 
CroM prafit/alae 
Net pnlt/cepltel 
' InveDtoclae/aiilMi 
'V.ent/talai 


(Be Lakhs) 


Zuari Agro< 

Morarjee Goculdas 

NELCO 

Chase Bright 

Latest 

Lost 

Latest 

Last 

latest 

Laat 

Lateet 

Last 

Year 

Year 

.Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

3lhfl-79 

30-6-78 

30-6-79 

30-6-78 

31-3-79 

31-3-78 

31-3-79 

31-8-78 

less 

1655 

298 

298 

174 

174 

58 

58 

1150 

613 

413 

286 

1 

1 

31 

40 

2714 

2910 

490 

361 

472 

487 

273 

208 

2589 • 

2698 



98 

100 

31 

4 

5889 

5865 

1522 

1289 

153 

141 

181 

122 

3775 

3848 

815 

663 

81 

78 

111 

77 

_ 


11 

11 

_ 


27 

27 

714 

925 

682 

494 

309 

272 

83 

73 

2412 

2097 

1056 

706 

752 

748 

' 308 

275 

1551 

1347 

843 

595 

.3.30 

282 

168 

132 

801 

717 

205 

1.38 

.397 

441 

130 

138 

5090 

5584 

.3794 

3201 

.840 

887 

518 

588 

800 

573 

71 

91 

52 

64 

26 

^ 31 

2357 

2532 

1459 

1.3.35 

.372 

342 

.375 

•402 

144 

142 

733 

630 

146 

128 

31 

' 27 

250 

304 

122 

122 

48 

58 

27 

28 

1258 

1195 

403 

286 

4 

13 

5 

V 10 

49*7 

424 

71 a 

59 

7 

7 

5 

5 



148 

78 



— 


836 

771 

184 

149 

- 3 

6 

10 

’ 5 

' ] 

815 

480 

.37 

22 



t 

— 


90 

81 

— 

— 
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’P 1 

1 
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1 

E186 

P9.30 

124 

9.50 
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P6.43 

45 

6.43 

E — 

P — 

I 

Bi— 

Fi*- 

' 11 

E 15 

10 

E 20 

16 

E — 
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0.95 


260 

2.80 

- . 




24.73 

21.35 

1033 

869 

0.48 

150 

— 

1.70 
5.10 
-■ 1859 
,■.4.76 

29.80 

30.47 

35 

24.12 

25.88 

22.22 

2561 

18.06 

3969 

3/43 

.3252 

sajoT 

2.82 

2dS4 

19.32 

1B.41 

17.38 

, 14,78 

tM»8 
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iUM, 

too* macwiiieqr i* intaidad t» b* 
addad to ft* piooM booM at Btionilig 
M Bondiar dUb' yitr to Hap qp tha 
Muceariatf «apa^ of wpMitlea t ad 
bltaded dodi by dxmt S(M)00 mebea 
par d»y- ooaiputy biw pradnead 

good Mtaltf for 1978-79 ai a landt of 
the comulative aiect of M tkf ao tor y 
availability of cotton and man-made 
fflma, lamoval of the oontroOed doth 
obUgnthm and fangaovad demand foi 
cloth. Groaa p r o flt expanded from 
Ra 2M crorei to Ra 4.0} crorea fol¬ 
lowing hi|d>ar aalei ef Bi 37.94 cram 
cooRiand to Ra 32.91 oroiex In the 
previoua year. These Oiuraa leflect a 
fair inonaae in marglna. Deapfoa 
higher neoesary proviaiona, net profit 
was Bs 1.84 eroree (Bs 1^ ocoiaa). 
Dividend has been laiMd by 4 per eent 
to 20 per oent^ whldi is covered 2.8 
timet at againat 2.8 times pnvioiuly. 
The peefoimance would have been atn 
better but for the eoolinued power ent 
diroaghout the year. The nnoertoin 
availability of odeqaate power ii a mat¬ 
ter of ctmoetn for the management, 
Eforta have been made to ofiaet power 
cuts by internal generation from exlat- 
Ing aonrcee. ,, 

NATIONAL RADIO AND BLBCTRO- 
NWS COUPANT (NELCO) haa bean 
developing modceta for Sddaediergw 
data eoqniaitiao and oootrol tyatemi. 
It haa aabmitted quotatlona for tevecal 
large profectB in the power end proosai 
control flclda. Aa a forerunner to the 
^ntrodnetioo of Its product Une, the 
company has undertaken' marketing of 
teat and tnaaaniing Instnanaots. A wsw 
building ii being oonetnioted within 
the Andbad pnmbei in Bombay to 
cater to the e a paini un and dlvenrifice- 
thm progianlmee. n bee been decided 
to leave the noo-eleetTOfiio bualnem of 
maiketing of Kleeitone domestlo and 
inatitutiaud ippUancae. The oootpeny 
bea been facing a boat of problemi 
tuch aa foconaistant prodnot quality 
and long dday In aupply of goods Iv 
■nan scale mej Hif ect ur et i . An tgete- 
•ntot with anedier major oompeny in 
tbit Add haa been noobed to tranafet 
the fatnnd name as wdl as stodti for 
* isaaonable' eoaopensation. Doting 
1978-7% maifata far lA dm badness 
Hast of tha oempany have been good 
but dtodege of mw matariali in die 
ftst dam noathg madb httw, sinfosd 
indmCAl ndedons aeatric t ed piodnc- 
tfon to a omnidardilc Total 

Mt adet wete dididy bwee at Bf A40 
e g t biat Ba 8j87 crone In die 
Pnvtoui year and thare was a grom 
BM* <lf Ba )9 h^ aggid fla 11 Jakha 



After maUng oeceiuiy'ptovidoae end 
ceitein adjnitments in leQiect of pre- 
vioiii, yeui, there was a kna ef Ba 3 
lolha agahiH a profit of Ba 6 lakha 
pseviouily. The fiejdi lose haa incieasad 
the accumulated ti«*»-ir to Bs 1.20 
crorea. The company oommcnced mar- 
keting of micr<giroccssdr'f)eaed bujineia 
ayiteme. Initial m&ihnt aeaction haa 
been favourable end leveral ordera were 
booked. Uciiverics are icfaedulcd to 
start during this year. The ccanpany’i 
total sales during the first five montha 
have ahown a growth of 35.5 per 
cent over the same period lest year end 
the management expeots these encour¬ 
aging trends to continue during the 
rest of the year, 

CHASE BRIGHT STEEL’t scheme of 
amalgamation with Its tubtidlary, 
Indian Bright Steel, has been rejected 
by the Specified Authority under isc- 
don 72A of the Income-tax Act. The 
sdietne had been approved by die 

I 
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general body meadag of the caMpmiy 
and the Bombay Agh Conrt. The 
tubfldiary company hai bNn fotoliafi 
in loss for a number of yean. As at 
the end of Mardi last, Its accumulated 
loss stood at Ra 45 lakha againat the 
ahare capital of Ra 30 Ifikhe and mar- 
Ves of about Ra 12 lakha. Tbs other 
aubsidlary. Chase Overseas, now in¬ 
tends to go ahead with its project for 
manufacture of bright atnel Im at 
Aurangabad in Maharathtn, which hnd 
been shelved for some time due to 
"diacouraging economic dimalef. 
Chase Bright itself auSeied a ledigdc 
in its working during 1978-79 due to 
labour unrest leading to a lock-out of 
the factory for three monthe. Produc¬ 
tion fell by 25 per cent compared to 
the previoua year and there was e net 
loss of Ra 10 lakha against a net profit 
of Ra 6 lakhs ahown In the prevlona 
year. The company has not been dde 
to redeem the 20,000 preference shares 
of Rs 10 each duu to the losi. 


Univairsity with a 


WESTERN REGIONAL CENTRE 
Indfau Condi of Sodal Sdeoco Reaeonh 

Vldyenagari * Kalina * Bnnbay 400006 

The Council la setting up a DocumentatioD-CrntrcHinm-aetriJig 
House on Poverty and Unemployment at this Centre for which it re¬ 
quires the following peisonneL 

1. Deputy Dirsetari 

Oualificatioiu : Uniformly good academic career end at least a 
higher second class MA. depee in Economics or Sociology. 
Experience: Ad«{uate icacaich experience. Candidate should be 
familiar with studies on any facet of Poverty. Unemployment and- 
allied suHecta. 

Soiarv -' Be- 110080-130&80-1600 

2, Documencatioa AssWant 
Qualificetions: A graduate of a recognised 
degree in Ubraiy Science. 

Experience; 2 years in a Library 

Salary: Bs. 600-20-700-28-900 
a Sten o gr spl iani IJt.) 

QmSifleations; A graduate of a recognised University. Profidenpr 
in English is essential. Minimum speed in stenography should be 
120 w.p.ra. and in typing 45 w.p.m. 

Experience ; 2 years 

Salary; Bs. ae6-18-600-20-700-ExUi-20-800 

Tbeta posts carry aUowaoces admissililc to the University em^o- 

yees. 

A higher starting salary may bo uffered to the selected candidate 
based on qualiiicatioiia. training and experience. 

Appkeationf abould dearly state peiticnlan re g ardi n g name of 
the candidate, addi^ date of biitfa. nationaUty, educational qu^fia- 
tfona and experience and abcmld bo endmapd b^ the Head of the 
Departmant/Iiutitution to vdiicb he/she is em^yed. Trim exiles of 
certificates/tesdmooiala, etc, abould accompany the application. 

Applicants ose raqneited to aend their applicationi to ^ Hon, 
Director, Western Radonal Centre, ICSSR Hortel Bldg., Vidyanae^, 
Santacrox (East),' BccAiey 400 006 to reach him on or before aOth 
October, 1979. 


Bonibey-400098 
Augnst 1, 1979 


a. V. Fetieira), 
Hon. Diicctoc- 
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IHANBAD 

Allies and Enemies 

A S 


IN tlM Obuibad coalfieldf violence ii 
• commoa teith. It ii followed br all 
the pertlee iovirived.- the offlcere of 
Bkaiat Cokim Coal, who hire jonnclai 
to break labour strikee; the trenqiort 
oontractoii, who ensage In Inter-com- 
paojr ikiinildiee; the police offidaie, 
who kin and rape at the bidding at 
BCCL ofAccra and contractor!; and 
Anally, the labourer!, who refuie to 
take all thii lying down. 

Nobody deniet the exiitence at vio¬ 
lence. Differencee ariae, however, In 
die identification of the aoureei of 
violence. An entirely partiaan view Is 
taken not only by the partielpants (for 
example, the BCCL offloera vho see the 
Bihar Colliery Kamgar Union aa the 
main aource of violence), but alao by 
Ihoae who are not directly involved in 
the violence, like the Bihar govem- 
ment and the Union mlniatiiea of 
t home, energy, minea, etc. This parti- 
aanahip la seen in the aettlng up 
recendy of a Special Cell for Dhanbad 
t aSaiia within the Union Home Mlni- 
I atry. The cell,, we are told, has been 
'! made responalUe for maintaining steady 
ptoduction in the coal mines. The 
Union govenunent, it is said, is “very 
much concerned" about the "law and 
oed er aitnatloir in Dhanbad wfaldk 
it holds primarily rsapoosible for fall¬ 
ing output. 

The maintenance of law and order* 
la defined by the government aa smooth 
and uninterrupted work in the oollie- 
iles. And wlmt are the forces and 
elements which obstruct this smooth 
working? Almost automatically thcM 
are identified at worken who an 
organised and who go on strikes, as 
trade unions which do not toe the 
management line and as leaders who 
‘instigata’ the labourers to stand up 
for their rights. 

This has bean the definition proiect- 
ed by die BOGU Its vocal offices^ 
association baa for long raised a hue 
and cry on tills count. It has tou^t 
'protection' from so-called 'anti-aodal 
dementi’. It hat petitioned the Bihar 
chief mlniater, the BCCL managemant 
and the Union mlnlstriei agiiiist ludi 
ilanniti. Na aocnsing fiager it enn- 
Stantiy pointing at the BSaur CoIBaty 
. Kamgar Union (BCKU) lad by A K 


Roy, thanks to BCKU’s militancy and 
Ita support to workert' itrugglet. It is 
Interesting that the BCCL officers' as¬ 
sociation hif never spoken np against 
ipurious unions like lanata Mazdoor 
Sangb or the tran^rt oontractora and 
mercenaries who lead and run them. 

And why should they? The sputiout 
unions and -oontraetor gangs are not 
‘antitnenegetneci*. Tbty do. not 
taka up the grievancei of workers. 
They siphon away BC(X funds tiuough 
fake or Inflated bills but the ‘commis¬ 
sion' of the officers who past tiiese 
bills is duly paid. These unions do not 
organise or participate in strikes; on 
the ot^r band, when the woikere go 
on strike, they try to eniore that ‘nor¬ 
ma! work' goes on in the ooIUerles 
under their terrorist control A former 
chairman-cum-managittg director has 
himself narrated how he once rang up 
the most-dreaded contractor to ask 
him to break the atrike of craft unloni 
in certain colUerias. 

The newly-formed Special Cell In 
in the Union Home Ministry is sorely 
not going to re-define 'anti-fodal 
ments'. Its task is to ensure coal pro¬ 


duction. So tin s p ut fout nnlona and 
the contractor ganp wilt be on ita lida. 
For pmpairnBda pa n p om a, h may agmll 
tiiBffl abo, but ita real target win 
definitely be the wor k e r ! , and tiieir 
legitimate unloae. It is relevant tiiat 
the officer dmeen to head dm ^edal 
Cdl U K N Ptamd, a waU knovm 
Emergency hiwk, and now additional 
secretary in the Hbtne Mlniitry. In 
Us very first visit to P h s nh all In the 
third week of September he made hit 
intentions clear at a news confetenbe. 
He warned tint ‘teingent action wHI 
be taken to atop forcible coOeetion 
from the workers by moneylenders and 
trade nnlon leaders ... Action will alao 
be taken to atop gherao, wildcat strikes 
and violent demonatration''. Accord¬ 
ing to S K Chatterfee, MLA and a 
leader of BCXU, one of the fliit mea¬ 
sures suggested hy the Home Mi nistry 
official waa the arreat of key BCICU 
leaders. 

That the govemmi;nt Is not contem- 
plating ‘stringent action' agilnR tiie 
real forcee of violence, corruption and 
gangsterism in the coelfidds has been 
underscored once again by the hurried 
recall ot K D Slidie, deputy comntii- 
sioner of Dhanbad, within aiz months 
of his taking up the posL Sinha had 
been firmly and eflbctively dealing wltii 
the contractor gangi; be had been try¬ 
ing to cot off tbeir financial sources 
and confiscate their issets on grounds 
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of Wtt 'rtufl i ittaatl »e c iii n nlirio n, (to. 
Rir ntM tte* Iw rooelvad tite foppoit 
at l» wii cr « t> lOk* tht itite ^ef 
Montaty and inapaetor-ianeral of 
poHoa in Ua aifotti. Bat dien Aa 
polWclaiia, and more piedady tba 
group of miniatatf in tfaa Bihar gov- 
eminant enjoying the gangi' llnandal, 
armed and easte support, managed to 
get the deputy oomndatioaer perempto¬ 
rily transferred. 

The Hone Ministry's Special Ceil is 
to oeersea the eoalflelds from the ‘pro¬ 
duction angle' and not from the ‘prt>- 
ducer angle’. The dedaratlon frtat 
‘action will be taken to stop gherao, 
wildcat strikes and eoUent demonstra¬ 
tions” is clear enough reaffirmation of 
this. Abttiy propaganda has been 
launched that the colliery woricers 
are the highest-paid in the country — 
no doubt to encourage the feeling that 
they do not deserve any sympathy. 

It will be interesting to see what 
view the Special Cell takes of the 
‘analytical study’ of ccel&eld violence 
carried out by the Police Research 
and Development Bureau some months 
ago. The study had officially confirm¬ 
ed what has been common knowledge 


ill Dhanbad. Its centiiSl 
friat frie transport contracts from the 
BCCL (amounting animally to Rs 5 to 
6 erores) had created many gangs which 
operated through terror and violence 
and were in league with'BCCL officers. 

It has been reported tiiat BCCL has 
now brought In its own fleet (rf vehi¬ 
cles to take sand to Ita coUleriee and 
coal to the railway loading points. But 
will the departmental substitution of 
private transport really come about? 
This is a big question. The BCCL had 
long been engaging in making these 
‘substitution pians’. "What had been 
inhibiting the implementation of the 
plans was, of course, the opposition of 
the transport contrac t ors. Wilt this 
opposition quietly meh away now? 

In any case, it would be naive to 
believe that such well-entrendied gangs 
would wind up their operations even if 
the BCCL succeeds in c h a n g in g the 
present transportation arrangements. 
With so many BCCL officers only too 
willing to help the gangs, and In the 
process help themselvea, the gangs can 
depend upon them to open some other 
avenues for dipping into the BOCL 
treasury. 


educahon 


Throagh Teachers* Eyes 

CBj a Special Canc^oadaHt) 


THE college teachers' movement in 
the country has picked up nwmentnm 
over the last 10-12 yeara. It got an 
impetus with the struggle for revision 
of pay scalei and later on with that 
for implementation of UGC grades. 
The All-India Federation of University 
and CoHege Teachers Orginisations 
(AIFUCTO) has idayed a leading part 
in this movement. Many teachers' 
organisations sprang up at the state 
leveli as a result of tUs movement 
and tboee that had earlier existed only 
on paper were revived. 

After the struggle for revioiOn of 
pey scales, the AIFUCTO and the vari- 
cms state level organisaticmi affiliated 
to it have taken up problems arising 
bom the 10-l-2-f3 system. The teach¬ 
ers' organbattoni have also taken up 
proUemi trf democratiiation of univer¬ 
sity and ocdlega. adminis tration. Soma 
of tiwae imuts found expresilon at the, 
AIFUCTO’i aS-Itfdta'oonferaoce whidt 
was held In Bcmsbay on O^ber 3, 4 
and 5. Hm sidifecti plchad far dlacui- 
<fea -M.^gi pi t l ^w nc p gw a).«l*no- 


cratisation of college and ‘ university 
administration. (2) security of service, 
and (3) problems of teachers In minori- 
tity colleges. 

The conference was inaugurated by 
M C Chagla, who put up a stout 
defence of Macaulay, Rail Ram Mohun 
Roy and the English language and was 
firmly against tiachera forming unions 
— ideas which wen* rather quaint and 
antiquated, and struck an Incongruous 
note in the conference. The seminar 
on the itiblects mentioned above, orga¬ 
nised as part of the conference, was 
inaugurated by Ram Joshi, Vice-Chan, 
cellor of BooUjay University, who was 
mudi more sophisticated in hia 
Inaugunl address on "Democratiiation 
of Educational Inatitutions”, Ram 
Joshi deserffied education and educa¬ 
tional institutions as "a idurallty or 
federation of interefti teadiert, 
■tudents, alumni, managemanti and 
government], all ... competing for 
recognition". According to Um, "there 
an no minorities and majorltiet tanged 
■piliiit eadi other and thenfora educa¬ 



tional inatitutions cannot be nm oa 
the principle of ‘one-man ong'ivota". 
Consensus tnd not conflict had to ba 
the watchword of all tiMae who wan 
interested in the democratisation ed 
education. 

Some 10 years ago or so, tiu bulk 
of college teacher s would perhaps 
have Momached theie fine sentlmtnti. 
But the reality of the edneationol instt 
tutions (where managementg paA 
through measures inlpiieal to both 
teachers u^l students) and tbelT owa 
struggles have taught' the' taaclMn 
otherwise. So moet teadien Ustenad 
to the vice-chancellor with polita 
cynldsm. 


Mot many papers wen presented lot 
discussion at the seminar and the faw ' 
that were p r e e e nuJ left nnich to be 
desired. There was a background paper 
prepared by the AIFUCTO on "Demo- 
cratisation of University and Cniity 
Administration* which set ont 
general priadiriea of democratic fnne- 
tioning, eg, participetion by all times 
directly involved in the pvocesi of 
organisation and those In whose inte¬ 
rest edneation it supposed to he 
imparted (through elected r ep re s e n ta- 
tives of teachers, students and non- 
teaching staff), general supervlaioa and I 

control of education by the sodefy in | 

the interests of the people, and damo- j 

cratisation of the structure of Bdmfni- I 

stration. Along with tiila, the Fhdaia- ' 

tion defined for itself the following 
objectives: (i) all differentiation 

among colleges and between collegei 
and universities should be iboBshed, 
end correspondingly slso all differentia¬ 
tion among teachers; (2) isivate owner¬ 
ship and management of coOigea 
should be ended and tile entire, adnea- 
tion system should be natlonilised; (3) 
the present separation of under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate education 
should bo doae away with; and 
(4) there should be no ax-offido 
membership of univeisity/oolleia 
bodies, and in matters relating to day- 
to-day adminlstntioii, power a^ 
responsibility should be e i e r d fe ed by 
a small bo^ of elected persona. In 
puriuanoe of the general ebjaetivea of 
democratlaatlon, the Fedenttion aim 
put forward certain interim propo aa h 
on university and college govemanoe, 
along with an ontline of die altnmative 
structure which It envisaged. The 
AIFUCTO also emphasised that no 
democratisation waa pomible witimit 
statutory security of service for leadk 
era and other staff. 


The theme that aawWI to 
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luny teacheri and even the AIFUCTO 
wu, however, the piohlenu of teadi- 
en In the eo-called minority coUefea. 
but of lix pepen preacribed at the 
iiemlnar, hve dealt with thie aubject. 
With the growing atruggles of college 
and university teachers, coliege manage¬ 
ments have resorted to various mea¬ 
sures to curb the teachers' movement. 
The managements of minority'OoUeges 
have suddenly discovered a valuafate 
arsenal in Articie 30 of the Constitu¬ 
tion which guarantees to linguistic and 
rehgloua minoritici certain protection 
and grants them the rlidX to cstablidi 
and administer institutions (both secu¬ 
lar and religious) of their choice, 

The papers presented at the seminar 
were particularly concerned that the 
constitutional safeguards were leading 
to a situation when teachers in the 
minority institutions wbk being depriv¬ 
ed of their democratic rights. The 
Association of Univemity Teachers of 
Tamil Nadu elaborated on the situation 
in T.tmii Nadu, where (for historical 
reasons) missionary Institutions pre¬ 
dominate. These institutions are now 
using their minority status to thwart 
dM democratic rights of their emplo¬ 
yees. However, in presenting the 
case of the teachers of such institu- 
tions, the Tamil Nadu Association of 
University Teachers went to the ea- 
treme, and dangerous, extent of almost 
denying that there was an objective 
basis for differentiating minorities from 
non-minorities in a imiU-IinKual and 
jDulti-rcligious country like India. 

Another paper on the same theme 
suggested that the only way to remedy 
the situecion was to change the defini¬ 
tion of minority institutions. Only 
those institutions imparling instruc¬ 
tion in a particular language or devot¬ 
ed to the promotion of a religion 
enjoying minority status should be 
.categorised as minority institutions. 
In^ltutions imparting general education 
should not hie accorded minority status 
even thinisdt tl>e management may be 
,by a minority group. 

Quoting a court ruling, another 
paper argued that though Article 30 
qf the Constitution guarantees absolute 
.right to minority institutions, the State 
had the power to make regulations in 
the interests of elHciency fb instruc- 
-tioD, discipline, health, public order, 
etc. The author also emphasiaed that 
teachers' organisations should play 
their role within the frtmeworic of the 
-Constitution in the creatiqn of public 
opinion. 

Ope. of ^ papers wit inteitariiig 





bacaoie it dealt apadScaHy with tba 
threat to teadien' f r ee dom fat minocity 
institutiona, Tba paper ralaed dia OBat- 
tion whether the teaching of Darwla 
or Marx would be conaidoad ooti- 
Cbrlstlan in a Chrlatian institution. It 
warned that in a situation .triieia 
threats to academic freedom already 
existed in our conntry (the intsmoiu 
‘codes of conduct* ware still frtah in 
memory], the questioa of academic 
freedom waa a serioui one. A taacher. 
if he was to plsy Us role fully, must 
enjoy intellectual freedom and tUi 
mutt not be cramped on the ground 
that he must preserve the minority 
character of his Institntion. It was 


iIm pedatsd oat ia the papaf'^that at 
pr aei nt dw peotectioa and.ii^hli enjoy¬ 
ed by ndno^ haflt o t io os ware oaly 
for the man ege et ent i and aot for the 
teadbcti or students of these laitltii- 
tions. That ft waa only an dite wlddn 
tha minoritiaa thu enjoyed dtam rithts. 

The sp e a c h aa ^tom the floor at die 
seminar were ledMr dlmppolntlag. 
Moat of these again relatetT tn ndaoiity 
colleges bat betrayed a oartain lad: of 
sensitivity about the social taaUty of 
India. Soma ddegatts want so far as 
to suggest diat the constitutional safe¬ 
guards for minorities should be iboUsh- 
edt That, fortunately, is not the oIBciil 
position ol die AIFUCTO. 


UMVERSnr GRANTS GOMMISSHW 

Applicatioiw are invited for two posts of Deputy Secretaiy In the 
office of the ITUvcrsity Grants Oomm f i ai on, New DdU. Out of (base, 
one post Is resenwd for a candidate belonginc to the category of 
Sdiednled Caste. 

Qaallficatloai Faaentlal i 1. Flrat or Second Glaas Master’s Degree of a 
, recognised University with a good academic record. 2. Seven years ex¬ 
perience of teaching or edueatlenal administration. (The gualificttlont 
reloxable at. die discretion of the Commlasioa in the case of candidates 
otherwise well qnalihed). 

Dcstrabla t Doctorate in Aits or Science. 

Doties I Wodc relating to devek^pment prograanmes of unHenitlai ad 
colleges and such other duties as may be assiaed by the Conanfadon 
from time to dine. 

Scak of pays The posts which are peimumt in the scale of pay of 
Do. 15(X>-flO-1800-l(X>-2IX)0 carry uaud allowances as odmisalUe to 
Central Covemment servats in corresponding posts in New Delhi. 
Age t Not exceeding 4S yesn (reloxaUc in special cases and by B yean 
in the cose of candidates belong^hig to the cetegory of Sdieduled Owtet) 
aa on 1.11.18TS. 

These posts carry the some allowance aa ore applicdile to Cential 
Government officers posted In Delhi. Redicment benefits to the per¬ 
manent employees of the Commission are available in die shape of 
Pension-cum-Gratuity-cum-GF, Fund or Contributory Provident Fund 
com-Gratuity. The employees of the Cbmmiwlon are abo entitfed to 
the benefit of the Cenhal Gov erm nant Health Scheme and afiotment of 
residential accommodation in the general pool of the Government of 
India ia tbrfr turn, 

Applicatioiii on plain paper addrassed to the Secretaiy, Univeriity 
Granu CommiieioD, giving fiffi portieulaie about age, academic quail- 
fleations and eqieiience Mating the scale of pay and die basic pay 
drawn etc. alongwith nCmee of two petioni to whom reference may 
be made by tha Commission, ihonld reach the office of the Univemity 
Grants Co^iitloD, Bahadur Shah Zafar Maig, New Dtlhl—110002 by 
31at October, 1979. Incomplete appUcitloiii wfll not be considend. 

CandidateB called for interview will be pcid railway fu« boA 
ways from preKnt idace of residence to New DdU and bade to tha 
extent of second dw by Ae sbortaM route, 

Iknons tlready in employment ebonld aend Adr appUcadOM 
Arough Aeir ampioyen; odierwiia theta wU not b# antartaluad. 
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ECXJLOGXHI. hmm WHt. It bu 
beta ngaad O* Sdfot Vi^ liydil 
protect ii eeMitlel to nMct tlw ncedi 
of tile piHMr ItsBgty UiUbi* Ngha. 
But piiilWlMd etUMoi aad power 
date ecMllir nlie findi dsubti «i to 
whether the power pactdCe of MklAai 
can ever be renlvod bgf aeenip hev 
Ing more byM tdtmti. 

The etitwUla -Mclthar dlitiiet sow 
t coQpriMe maJnl)’ Bie four revomc dii* 
r tricte of Oeneemge, KoeUkocle, Utltp^ 
porem ead Pdphet. TUa see coven 
1741 leldt heetuee (45 per cent of 
Keiale) of wUeh 4.14 lildi hecteree are 
foreit kad, (TUe ii only 38 pv cent 
of the total foraat tree hi KeeaU and 
the fbreata in hfalabar cover ody 88 pet 
cent of the kad tbeiaia.) Maldbar hae 
about 40 par cant of die atate'a total 
popiditfam and dm ooaann^on of 
ekctddty in the area U a meagre 10 
per cant of the total ntHkatioB fa 
Carak. ^ 

Thk dearly ahowa that only about 
half of what k doe to Makbai k now 
being made avaSable to itc people. The 
iaedetpiacy ooold beat be mttfgated by 
fatting UP adegnaU a<d>-atatloa capa- 
dtiea at UO XV, 110 KV. and 00 EV 
levek, aip ec k B y In tba MaUwr regloii. 
A ipecUic adwma Involving the eipcn- 
dfton of Ba daooret waa anvjaagwl in 
the Fifth Five peer Flu for aectkig np' 
addUlo n al adh-dadena. A* pan of Ak 
•cbenM, at Odiout ud Edamoo (QuilOn 
dktrict) one 9S0 KV adb-atatka eadi 
wu perp oa e d . Bat only the Edenon 
auhetatfon hta beu ctt tii pie to d and Ae 
woric on the CUfcut kib«atl9S k atU 
Umpin^ toamda oonpletioa. 1)ie woih 
o# the iab>etetlonf, ewen to raedi the 
Fifth taqiHat maid reqntee n 
addidonel eipendtare'af not Jeie thu 
Ha SO ctoraa. Thcmgh during pait pkn 
pttiodsi tltcn ftn b e ta ia* 

caaaae in Oo Igp^ of 11 KV (HI) 
Unaa, them'wai dkanel ttflnre in pnpUr 
Utfatga wWi WOlton IktolM) 
Unaa anif^EllT eiibuattonn Thk M- 
Im baa .nafAad in'imr dbctaaa faig 
ncaaectad 1^ par ImtaSad’ eapac it y. 
•U- e p H to ttoif '.ptotUtoiaPiUr. 
■Jjtoouir, ^ jj«M|n< k;a» h*a*»r 
«Ua of daiktotof Mtkfactofi^, aatvkk 
to ,-eo»iu»fu>*p gjot to ap^ y fid- 
<iNi tor gtotgagty. obUtoittoM of 4a 


In hydel achcmea, die normal requira- 
mut li that (It eqnal amount of 
tneney inveated In genamtlon will have 
to be expanded for trenamlwfon ■ ud 
dlatributiaa. The pictaia in Eerela k 
bopelcaaly had. Aa agatnat u taveat- 
maat of abont Ra 220'«tarta in gane- 
ratfoo, only about Rt 100 ctoiea h*a 
bara apent for trenamieifan and dlatri- 
butioii. Thk u**lu 10 , for die very 
poor .voltiga oaoditlona end ftoqoent 
intorruptiani. True, thk laa enmed 
Ketek the eccUim d bdng 40 only 
power aoiplur atxte’ in Indln — * alato 
Wtthant slower cats. (The ate haa now 
fallen.) And yet, evu in mnniclpal 
towni, there are eevetel inatancet 
where one has to wait for dirae to 
five yean and over for ,atn4oe brei- 
neodom. 

But It would be wroM to baUave 
that the Slknt Valley ROfeot k toe 
aolntkm for purer praUema In Malabar. 
To believe ao would be to cover uP f°t 
toe falhite of power ^aoninf la toa 
state. Daring (he decade atorting 
from 1971, five bydel e rbenu i g in the 
M«1«har area were ng ip e ee d to be 
under inveatigatloa. It k now aaid 
that only Siknt Valley k ready for 
eiecntion. Why did the ateto electri¬ 
city board bet only on thk lin^ 
boM and what k the ipeatoi for toe 
dday (or worse) in teveetigition of 
otW atoemeaF ' 

At pieeeat, the nine hydal stadona 
la Katilt Indudlng toe gianta IdUd 
and Sabetigbi, amuaily ganeceto a 
total of about 470 crare dnfti (fcedi) 
of electric energy- 30 par cam of thk 
(about ISO crake unite) la being now 
i«ld to Kerneteke and Tamil Nadu. 
Wbu ooapictad, the SlJnt VtDey 
Frciect k eupected to geaetele about 
98 ooie uniot — if . agatnat toe 
preaent sale of 190 crapt ntots. The 
aak. k fnaUikd on two grounda ; Flat, 
it Utegl'ln a tevenoa ^ Aont Ba BO 
crorm. (An atolevemam indfad. Over 
3 Uha of ovenacs Melayikce eke bring 
in ipttti a hudy santi) Secondly, toe 
kvul' of aonsannptian Of power in 
Xenk k ao kw that M k k Mw a rii i g is 
dkg u ke' to have ‘n andy naftoboots’ 
who abaoto toe awplaa of aUrgy and 
pey for M. But it k newer a ib ad vdiy 
toe latetnal cooa um pMttn k go low and 
stofllwr tok aieidiu ooidd-bp abuibtd 




toternally by prewidfaig 
alLtha waiting con a renert. 

Let ne lock at toe lank poM gM ; 
from the potnt of view of ERT 
ftatioit tie-upa. The prenot netuiait(,i>' 
has 220 KV. 110 KV and 00 KV adb- 
statloni, teoirivilig energy tnswettind 
bom toe generating ateUana end dfa-. : 
trlbntlng it to networks at lotMr 
voltagm. At eedi vottiga levU' -toan C 
fhonld be a d equat e tra naf o t mer ova-; 
city to internally tostribnto Aa gam- , 
rated power with toe least l om t a. 1%# 
■nafor atetions, I£Ud and Sabarlgtft, 
arc tied, la t^ mafn, to 220 KV Bnaa > 
and the capacity of the 220 KV.adb-' 
statloni k ody 800 MVA, (cOeentty 
Incttoaed fay another 200 MVX gt^ 
Edamoo), aa igalnet the ganawrinlt ,! 
capacity of 600 UVA at IdiUd aad 
Sabarlgiri. The balance k leeahnd tor ^ 

. tnmfcnnen outride the itate. Ako, - 
there is no 220'KV taceMns etation'to 
the north of Kalamaaieiy, eddch e»- 
pklas toa poor petfonunoa of tiw *' 
diitrtontloa network. EitohHilmieat of 
820 KV aub-stallaiie in the n orihecn 
part cf Katak (Crilcut and CnmaDcra' 
or even north) with adaspiato tnaafor- 
mer capacity can ba|p to aonsaniag 
the now available electrical power in 
the slate. Sallut VaOey k ako pro-' 
paced to be oonnected to toe 220 KV 
line. 

The eetaMishnent of a new pwiiial- 
ing station leqnina a lot of mcgcy 
and woold ako taka a lot of tone To 
•neure' toot Maltoar woold gat 
reqnked power, priority risoold be 
given .for com^Mimi of 820 KV fab< 
statiom and 110 KV lubetationa and 
con n ect e d linaa in toe noftoera pert cf 
Kenda — and not for tordri Mkamaa ! 
with long gestation pModa. If tot ' 
grnaity dlaprapoctioiitte power ahering^ 
is to be dene away with. It coold vaiT '. 
well he aebievad by I mp ro v e m ent of 
tnamkrion and dktrtbntlno facility to' 
the Malaher aiju — and that toor 
witoto a year or twa 

If, on toe otoet hand, it k argued 
that regional reaourcei alone aheuld be 
utilised for thk poipoae, than Mekbar 
con have no hopaa even to toe dktaat 
futnie. The known hydal l eu ur om of,- 
Malabar regkn ino h idl a g tboat oa tbp . 
cast Sowing riven (for whkk Interstota 
agreement may bn tequlieto amount to. 
only toout 20 par cent cf the pawga, j; 
potential of Kanla itoito k catkMrilif 
at 1,719 MV. Hence, Maleherk prenent 
Gonauaoption (10 per cant of tba 
total eonanniptioii) will remoia at. 
ame leval even after ciploitittg aQl'Aiidf" 
hydel reaontces, 

Anotoar arg n ni eot k thto' toe 
adieniaa being snore es dnn i ij kto'-.. 
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•hteU hf ^liyuhid Mon «r« obr 
Iwiidi on ooaL If that fi« dw cm*. «• 
ilioiiM\tMiicflt b)' hmbig « iMtaoBiI po- 
Uoy (a this nsanl. At (ID per cant load 
factor, tBe hydd potential of tba •oo- 
tben region U 8097 MW of whlcb 
about 48 per cent baa alinady been 
tapped. In the nortfa-eaat rq^, tbe 
kydH potential U 17.464 MW of wUdi 
tha tapped enqgy forma auch a email 


on n pffoqper- daeoiand- ' .iunrajlf, 
and'^oieoaat If fba pMaaot nee&ga' 
output of fUUK) uniti per in e taB a d XW 
can be a daii l , the aa wb M dlx a lot'tg 
•avinf on fiuthar inv e atn ie n t on fena> 
ration. Sbnilari)’, die firm power cepe*' 
city of the new gaoetet ta g atadm 
have been going down when com p a r ed 
. to that of the older itatiamL For the 
net energy avaOafaittty, tha cental coat 


. 

' wi&' tuef woat:'^ 
aaWwr ppotent gf ,bdb|n «W hi Ifndfj 
bur mdt4 leee' »ahi Ni . ^'‘^ hn * O d f : 
could be ooSeeUd ^ ielenttnitetle dqef' 
■ ndl bWi U i. Ibe pr ei mt coal erWt in 
India ia no enooea foe Ml;, fonfaaaring 
iritb ooab Among okhar t eaf o na , awn- 
aVaflefaDhy of poamc gg ' coOlodoa la 
alio eoaat tflju t l ng to .dm ptgaaa* oaadm 


part aa to be not worth mentioning. 
The northern region alto hat hydeb 
potaatml vt over lOiODO MW, of wMdi 
only about S8 per cent is priwenity 
ujved. In the weatern regiOD too, 
only about IS par cent of tha total 
liyM potential of ouer 7,OOD MW ii 
lapped. Yet, In all theae ragfeni, thar- 
md power pbmla have been eaiabUdiad. 
A hme hydd link ia the4 raglona 
with hi|^ voKaga DC tiaiumlsiloa 
wodd iiM taben alaoWdty to any 
comer of the country at teaaonibla 
coat But aaeoutioo of nidi vait hydal 


■a that getting laager and latgar. la 
there any way out? 

The lioe lomea iniida' Kenda art i^ 
the order of SO par cent of dm gtne> 
rated enagy. T1^ naeda m be atdi* 
tttntidly ndUeed. If auch loama can 
ba rednead to about 12 per cent an 
8 per cent aarhig — it would mean 
36 ororea of unita per year, abnoit the 
output of taingalbstiBi Stathm. It ia 
dao aamnual that ptn vld n g ihonid ba 
made for production of thennal powar 
too in ibe itafo. At pf a m m t tbM ate. 


■Ion. A das' addhf omaa when aaiea 

tha (OUOOO toonaa ^ Itarnnma ngnltod 
ininpfti in Kmnia far dmimitlri 
ii« BMP ant bn oadily anailable. Of 
42 lakha at hiwiaidinMa ia Kaaalat ot^ 
abeut IA lahba aag new e l ac iri ded. But 
aoon dmaa la goiw to be haavg imh for 
domatde eonnaOHmia. . 

The bm pa n i ll ng pownr ahertagt' b 
no lUam n fsr faaifeer einMag of fundi 
in hydd power gener a K a a, Silaat 
Valtqr R eie u ia no j du tl i m for dm 
power gaa n h u tat Keide. 


achantea vrouht require large quantitiei 


of iteel and camant, for conitruotion 
of damn and for tranamlglon lineii 
without tbe devdapmmit qf mtaing 
tad nmtallurgletl indnatrlei, luigt hydet 
•chemta cannot be undertaken. 

Acoardiag to eqmy amloent energy 
ecpeitc, a itdile a^ rdlab le power 
ayatem woidd oodipriae 60 par cent 
diennal power and 40 per cant hydd 
power. Tabiog the power fupply poai- 
tlon in India aa a whole, thla balance 
)i mora or leu meint el ned. But no 
mate can do without acme thermd 
power, without aome ahemate aonroM, 
if dm manaoen ahoidd fdh 

A curfoui feature about the power 
altuation la Kerala It dial over the 
peat quarter of a centikry, power pro¬ 
duction hit riaan oonetatently at around 
11 per cent per annum. Doei thin 
mmn that them baa bean a gtaady 
growth, or am we to >nn<f b etween tbe 
Unee end my that the ctydiag of trana- 
miaaloa and diitrlbution netwo rha baa 
dquived the atate of a progreadve 
growdi pettam and Inureaau in panduto- 
den, in q[>lta of the boge am o un t a oi 
moatey aunk into radaing gwiaratlon 
potm^ 7 In fact, as Attp Spore, an 
cmliMat A aaer i e a n anghmer, fant pointed 
out it ii wrong to eqymte taineaui in 
entegy prednotton with eoenondo drm- 
leguMan. Had it bten ao SamS Andda 
weald have been the eaoat dave h jpad 
country In thn world. 

IhiH, tbe jMaant .actiy ifote of 
power diaMbution, wfaedmr in.Malabar 
er in Kemla ia ganttal, U due to dm 
accnnnilatcd efect of varieua fa ctaaa, 
Tbe ergtM need li to yiw ^ tmna- 
mi a d e n and i l h ti'ib a it h m ailwaib ba^ 
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tadifiB of Stagnation 
a» 


AtWaff ^ laaml affttxwaet of 
countn'W^e; oUf irldd In* omulfcd 
tedlA itiUns 41^1, Oat of iti flOAoot 
wtalfiaft tomt In tv- would look Uko 
ID «ibi4i* of^ivlaaMn la t itiiaaBt 
pool afnld to MKb out to dM adddlt. 
Tka niliii''ooaibla* of Jkuta (S), CFD 
and fliwWUt ^ pltiMti ii io tht dnoai 
of an iatamal adaitt Ita laadmUp 
cannot, for dwioiic reawaa, oonthma 
Ignoring dm I na la te Bt , thoagh inaldltHU 
approadwa fcott Ike Centra -aimed at 
influencing Banaiul Dm and Ua ool- 
leagnea, to modlfr thair prca^ atand 
agaioat diaadudoo of tba atata aaaam- 
bly, and to agree to haetag aimnltane- 
ona deetionc for thla body along with 
the deoriona to the Lok Sabba. It'ia 
a tiokllih dllenuna though,' p raa e nt ad 
by dm rhaUanga of eaata^riatad pcdl- 
tlea, of hU Intaraata getting iaMr- 
terined with the kulak-fumem’ on die 
one hand, and that of dm anger lablv 
oT eri a pgln g the boreaneratiaed pobUc 
aaetor on the other. 

In the arena at mirdatryHiaklng and 
mlntalry-topp^ poUtica, the intemd 
confrontation at Tariout ftoup intereata 
geta reflected! and, aa a reault, legiala- 
tora bdongldg to one ruling comhian, 
wbo are apparently uidfled, cannot 
think aBke, Por In a mn oe, on dm quee- 
don diaaohition. of the fawmblr 
holding dm ‘aodaUata’ would-not like 


mpidying dotrical ahargy to the 
dpriai* RemiidOot-tfiritgpQT ii>iti,w^»t 
eomplca at ezsee^nigty ecaladdown 
wm t *a»lon a l ratet, ’ihm h toune 
aamt In poHHcil lobhiae of dm oppoai- 
. don outaide of the Aatambly. On ita 
floor, however, a betde royal Is poaalUe 
and aomettmes even enacted on 
grounda of outraged riflhteousaem. Oo 
dwrtember 5, S K Sdd, state Janata 
iwtsident, spoke atridendy on the 
damage ^ne to wealdQr farmers* inte- 
rasta by such dlscrimiajdoty treatment 
In power rates in ftyonr of an indus¬ 
trial magnate. 

Drocqdit has a way of Iti own, ea- 
tending areas affected. It hea deptts- 
aad eaergy production, m vralL More, 
it haa fumiihed scoriilg points to poli- 
delant contending fiarcdy to cfaam^n 
the cause of the auSireta — hmdleea 
labour, mirgind tann^ poaaanta 
.haring uneconomic bddinga, etc. The 
proverUdly poor from the atricken 
countQfsIda have started floddag to 
-citiei and towns. TUe bapbae eaodns 
haa however failed to be' a coaudonce- 
raiaer. But mio'steta are bononrable. 
and veaponaive too. They hove de¬ 
clared, publicly, that perdcuiar mem¬ 
bers of the caUnet oould be-aiaigned 
taib to supervise anmlioradve works 
in apedfied districts and areai. 

Jiaa<i-foF.work anhapiee are the 


to faring in aaiali local iosuea — av 
of caata-reservation in emidoymant and 
training achefnw — and to doud 
(ranter national laansi before die bok 
Sibhi pidli. But the former' BKD 
dements, ndw crowding dm corridors 
of Jinatn (S), taoidd very modi want 
a tdeecoping of, the ‘natlond’ and 
tocaT ItMea, if only to rabble-roiias 
the diBMmta of .parriculai anas and 
caste denominatlpni to create the 
fleilied ,‘wart’. 

Deaplla the fact thitt ,tht praMnt 
ntUng im^Wtiaii gateivad jhe motion of 
oe-oonfldince in. dm iaot watk of 
AngtMt, tbm ii' an -mqieiag eg gitf e i 
nf )naitihtu< hjOdetioe 14 T<mM Mm- 
Weraf. AN ifjigiitiw. 

^ JP WMHt a fUmtpe tmm. ontdda. thli 
thai jNt«||j|p.feiman t^-ttm;-'thm-' 

hgm pppedad gtoqifaigk 

^ muptidtHgly; thMlMk, t4(« - tha 
-IMeiM aiiih^ Bmda it t f pa H e n a to 
ta pmiMadio^, pqtity of^ 

, \ ‘ ' 
.V ^ 


mode, newadtya. But '* the cehfamt'a 
reaponaiblUly for tcoording the toudi 
of relief goes further dum protaata- 
tlons. The Centre has been aiked for 
a big sum as subvendon to tnabie the 
administration’s work, in tUa respect, 
to p rog rma . Facta and flgures about 
the etacf extent of danugfl to agricul¬ 
tural production are saldom made 
avaUablc to the pubilc; the leadora ire 
uad to tJdk in terms of hyperbola, 
****'""lng concrete details. WQl Ri 100 
erorta'tufBca? What an As brtak- 
down' flgurea sprapot-^od itaource- 
ntiiisatlon, dlstrictw^ areawiae? No¬ 
body has been Infoltnad. In the eon- 
iu^ing peUtics of - pnrty dlgn- 
dbmti, and fartinpal retUgnmenta, 
ptipUat Information hu boen tbe first 


^ But die ndnlitry 1MI , , 

- hnpprtint of probUma at mks case oL 
A ' fourteemmember commlttaa baa 
bate formsd to a<Mdrd|i floeanmmnt 
■ on the teue of laying dcmin "a coda of 


conihct'lor Mdaa tt'utfAA 'aegtigml 
in tba turvqr -of horitmaa gddjlMi- 
ments”. Aa a mamure at r wpoime to 
merdiantila interests, it la a fair gangt 
of oonoem power-wMdtn fad to 
‘aggrieved’ tradeveople. In dm com- 
ndtte, to be hmddl by The ntinlgtnr.of 
state for histitutioiial Bnanoe, dmre win 
be lawyers who am auppoaad to be aa- 
pens on ^ei tax tfidn: baddsA ■ 
o mn is cien t' r e pn ae n ti ti vm of fha tend¬ 
ing commnnf4 too will be amndptaili 
Wags any that it is a worthy retdevlag 
step for the lost of pqHic imaga tha 
government auSered whan in dm dot¬ 
ing wedt of May last it foiled to con¬ 
tain tbe after-ebcta of iflliunt tiaden’ 
agltatloo one taka tax collecton’ ax- 
ecseea and the firing (and kthi-Charg- 
lag) episode in front of Amlnahnd 
Rollce Station, Jmaitlaad of dm Lndt- 
now of Swadaalfl bna inem . Urn eam- 
mittae it srhednled to aobmlt ita re¬ 
port by J1 October- What &en7 WIH 
inddence of mnlti-point import be 
avoided in fntuni the ST atnie- 
tun be rationally rtmoddled? 

Bnt, meanwhile, aa if to ineteaaa 
worrilt of the mndi-lMt Temfd Dai 
ministry, another ’npmrge’ hat occur¬ 
red. It U the jimidr doctori’ agttttlon 
over Aeir demenda outatamHng. Since 
long they ire on itrike. but dm Oiief 
mlniator, t strict dledplinerino on dm 
iinee of Chowdbuiy Charan Smh, 
win not budge. He bee dearly epoken, 
from the pulpit of power, that he k 
not going to oonalder their rtwimndi 
unlem Aty witbdraw dm strike. Than 
hae bees, as nsuel. widespread seardme 
for ■recaldtnnt’ medicoe at all ca n in e 
of atiike, Kanpur espedaily. Then 
has ebo taken the ihm gaa.now 
for all luppoeedly stremg guveimuanfs 
governing procednn, lathi-cbaiBe ch 
jenrrfiil end unarmed doctos. Der- 
baps the presumption was that dm doc- 
ton an wdl qualified to draae np 
Aeir own wopndi — gifted by be ni gn 
policemen s*wt Aeir kind-hearted DSP, 

B S Bedi, neponsible, eg alleged by 
the docton on strike, for ordering the . 
latU-dmige end further iidllctlon at 
tba indtguHy of handenfflag. StiO the 
government k net moved, not even in¬ 
clined to ramddy dm rttnadon. la It 
beceime it ddnks it can afford to IgnoA ' 
Ae luSeringe of Ae pobUcI Or %lt' 
because normally beds in bospitab an 
undetoccupiedT (It bai been 4nm 
ont by a spdceemaa of tbe Tnnior Doc» 
ton’ Aamdadoa that, out of IBM ' 
bade in the Lala lalpat Bai na i p i l l f . 
haiiely 175 axe occupieit) Or; k tk 
cauae Ae powetfol pdlddep ^ . 

venad on tha doctoirr.^iWT 
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IT (MOM tbtt the inmiodvtble mUht 
'faeniai after dL The 'leadv el dit 
nuime deleptlee to hfoeoow for talfat 
wit]i the imperialiati* eoddealjr 

beonne awoe'ol florioai'ierdo* 
. ttoaujr ttaditioa” el the Soviet pecQla. 
Hm poriit mlifat ety that the Ctiliwa 
hefi never queadoned It. He would be 
flaht too. The Ctinew. like fodalifti 
an over the world who do ikot aeofnae 
the tiaditioiit of the people with thoaa 
of tta ruleta, have always dieringiilah ed 
between fovemmeati a^ peoplee, and 
ao on. However, lately the offieial 
«aech employed by varlooe Ctlimw 
dipinerati vltHfaig hlOMJow bad not been 
to •anennia. They had tended to 
be lediar redcaot about the traditiocL 
Tbty.llkve, ol eoone, been veiy vocal 
about the doubtful tradltlona ol the 
Soviet ndati. It eama, therefore, aa a 
adaor tuiptiae that dfo terai 'levoln' 
tionaiy tradition' wu bated in Motcow 
after lueh a loni thne. Even the to- 
Halicta In Ifoaoow do not nae it very 
oftoo tbaae dayl. 

Bot than ono' turn ol phtaae dooa 
not oiak# for a aummer, a acapUo 
miiht aay. TWo aoenii to be aomo 
.'otbar avldenoe, dMil drcumstantlal, 
to toastat that the Isadonhip in 
Mllnp may have doddod to bt a Uttlo 
. gaoeniua to tha 'aodal fanperialiati’. 
.Hiii aumuMr taw, for manwla^ a itoady 
dodlna in aotl-Soviat atticlof in dw 
jOiioeaa madia. Some are (Iveo in die 
eopompanyfais tAln. 

At you cen tea' from tha table, in 
..conparlroa with Manih the enumer 
montha. have been ratbar quiat. 
BelffiiC Reoitio and Balling Badio . did 
not carry any artlclaa agaloat dia S^et 
Unton in /nly lOTV. Baaldti tha mnn- 
ber of arUoiae carried by the medlt if 
daom to almoat one-tuiid. The aharp 
daoUna ia. If anything, ilgolficant and 
muat point to foma aoftenlng. Tha 
Mamie clearly la on a low key. 

. Tbia . devalopaeot dooa not stand 
.aHiqietbar in ianlttioii. On Novambar 
^ 1914 a maamga wai lent to the So- 
vMe (dm man leapooaible ww Dang 
Xlaophqd which rafanod to the agree- 
ypant ba r waa n Xoiygln and &aiu Snlal 
rasched In S^it en dba i ' lOBB. Tbp maa- 
fogs talkml of a o api aS ra and a mtftoal 
ttcev pullback from dlqprted. ermi. 
^a Hinton baa pointed out,, ‘Hba mea- 
Vgi appaarod to drop Bdpn^a da¬ 
rn^ for a now fawmdaty treaty' 
fCwmir Utitom, Octobar 1971, p 120), 


Later this wae fottownd intaniUng|y by 
the fact diet Bei^ did not meet, 
poblidy to the Sevtat^doagoOen bound- 
ary Oraaty algnad on Oetote ISi 1978. 

The moet heportant achleMOMBt 
between the two wetting pdnte ol the 
aoolaliet world vyee the egmement 
reeched in Ostobw 1977 on nevlgttlon 
no the Amor end IlMml ifoen. The 
Chlneee denied having mnehed aa 
agramnent But aB evideane mggaata 
thet one was reached. Almoat all 
fotelga ofaaervera leem to be imanlmnut 
on It. They may he tight bacauaa on 
November 7, 19T7 Huang Hue, dm 
foreign miniatec, tnmad up at the So¬ 
viet ambaiiy in Bd|lag. 

When lo Fobtuaty 1978 tha Sfdi Na¬ 
tional CSongreta mat, Ilna Guoleng pot 
out hli conMona for normellmden 
thus : *ncit of aB, In aocordanca wlfo 
the undentaoding reaebad botwoen tha 
prmnltn of the two couatilm fo 1969, 
it [Soviet Union] duiold dgn on 
agraement on malntalntng tba atoftu 
quo on tha boidara, avetdag aimad 
claahoi and dliei^glng tha aimsd 
forcai of bodt aidaa ha the dlvuted 
bordar anas, and than entar into nego- 
tiatioaa on raulving die boundary 
queetlOD, It ahould also withdraw Ha 
armed foroAi from the Peopla’a Bnpdi- 
llc of Mongolia and the Sfoo-Soviet 
borders, so that dw litaatlon there 
will revert to wliK tt wos in the eecly 
ISaOk' CDocunenis of the Oongteas' 
Foreign Languagee Prase, 1976, p 113.) 

In spite of the devdopmanta in Indo- 
china. It seama a fair gnsaa that the 
Chinete might not sxpOct mom than 
to cooimit the Soviets at laaat to vdwt 
Kocygin had agieed to during his stop¬ 
over at the Befflng airport for dlscus- 
sioiit with 23u)a EolaL It la quite 
door also that die Oimaae are bean 
diat tha Soviet miUtaiy p w aen c e in 
Mongolia dmuld be brou^ down to 
the level of the ndy lixtlaa.’ They 
obviously do not aspect a Shviat wldi- 
dmwd horn' Mcdgolla It is qedle 
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dfog^' Mm . tr-m’ 
pmilheiJet tbegr-weaU 'wimt IjM. apme 
kind ol .-asttiemcat on ihe'nimiam 
bordami morh spodBcelly on Ihs So- 
vipt mllhaiy preeonoe on the bordor and 
in Mongdfak 

I would hssaid a gnem hme. It 
seems mom and mote Ukaly that dw 
Chineae end the Sqvleta migbt reach an 
tgmameiit on someAol them proUeau. 
The Chinese did laect quite mfldly to 
the Otlel liima'e trip to tRan Mar. 
'llisy have wnloomad and eatertained 
Ml ddegadon to CUua and the TtbMan 
antonanons legioa Tha Mongdiin- 
TBtotio connection la very old ind aa d , 
TIw rhinais woidd mqidre a mt-ao- 
hcatUe MaugoUa tat order to atablllsa 
the TBiatan altoation. In diott tf is 
tuet possBde tfot the taUti now may 
be more Mrloos then they have to hr 
been, 

"the caMtal quedion dben li that d 
Koaygfo and 23iou Enlat bad raached an 
agmement of n kfod, who aabotagad itp 
It' is mors dm UMy that Kosygin's 
ce mml tro ent to Zhou Ktdal miSht not 
heva batn agreed to by Us otbet eol- 
laaguan If so^ It Is gn^ to be,ddBcnIt 
Mr Bredmev and hh conaadai to ex- 
pUn It afl awiqr. It It an irony of 
Ustwy, however, that the onfy aasa- 
Mance ol aa agraemeot between the 
Soviets end the Chfocse wee leeched ei 
a cemaequedoB of the last taetamaot ot 
Ho Chi Minb. Tea yaeri Istat all the 
three countrUe ere virtnaBy at war. 
And going back to diet testsmant is 
the ody way left open to them. It 
doea seem poai^ that the first filter¬ 
ing stapa towards oomMlImrtoo may 
in fact be taken now. It is going to be 
a nnall agraemeot, if at aU. The 
QUneie (and the So^) seem to beyi 
wdma np to lome basic mlas of dm 
power gams. At the levd they with to 
{day the game, aym oire rur im htvt 
got to be on talking Mtim. Othnewise 
they lose and loss tUlNr hasvUy. The 
sadalist states have alwnyi diown. thaii 
trem en dous ddtt at dm power gams., lo 
foot, diey stem to Pisy it bnttor dmn 
othnn. The Sino-Soviit rnlsttomlhip is 
an nanntntal rdetkmddp. tbsy ndlht 
try 'tad nishe It look n Utds 'more 
netnrsL ipt m wnh and sne. 
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Peikflast Straggles onder the British 

GaS OMnit 

FcMMt S SH a PM Si** edited by A R Desai; Oxford Ueivettity 
Pre«, BoiBbay. 1979; pp 772. Rs 14a 


THE title ot'lUf boA !■ partiy ■ 
mimoiiMr tiae* it depb oi^ with 
peasint etng^lM' of dw odonial 
period, thus evoMing (ome of the 
mifor practical and tlleontical imiai 
railed by aadi Meant itnig|lii ai 
NanJbari aad titt canjaitt, i iiiaeaa at 
catte-enveloptd airarlaii data eoadlot 
But within tiuaa limita it li a oaefnl 
contrihutioa. A K Daaai haa taconiht 
together lelaerteaa from mmt at the 
moat important «oifca,of left aetMcta* 
thcoreticiani (Nataidan, SnUdarayya, 
Sukhhir Oiotidlniiy, Soil San)^ aotta 
academic artidai, aala cti OBa fi^ tha 
British and ftoB aoaaa of tbe eariy 
Klsan Sabha taadeta the maei tai. 

One important theoNtieal point ia 
made with the selections: that peasant 
movemantt ware not thniriy apontana- 
OU9 ootbursts or creations of the left, 
but thst the Cangress nnder Gandhi 
came to load an aU-ronnd peasant 
itrugfle, with specific methods on 
•pecific demsnds designed to msln- 
tain thla struggle within tha limita of 
bourgeois nationalism. In other words 
A R Desai argues that the Congraai 
was not simply a negative (or ‘com¬ 
prador^ factor holding back and 
betraying peaaant atrogglB, but ratiier 
an element tile left had to contend 
with for leaderabip ol the movament. 
an element that aought to channeUae 
struggle in a particular direction and 
in lo doing had Comdex rtauhs that 
at pointe were {nouraUe to the un¬ 
leashing of such straggle, while it 
other pointa hnidiwg it badt. In tUs 
I think he ia correct. 

Beyond tilia, howerar, there are 
some malor omliainna. Daaai hdlerea 
that ‘teudaUmn.' la wot a. nlamt 
cattgory for analyaing rmiil India 
under the Biitiah, and ona tOnIt ia 
that be enda up nagleetlng, axeept In 
a very auperfldal way, the taak of 
analy^ the esact nature of rural 
ralatiom of ptodnetioo, tiie eiad 
loim at divlafam among dw peanntry 
(InchidiQg the iol» ot oaata aa a giaA- 
ating fKtor.pf tiwae dMalona) and 
tha fioUm M'iHiAymetr aboM- 
total an anti-liittttl or peangat ftrag- 
ilh, 

TUa naplaot haa aavard toft- 
aeip aiagaa. Aab wbfla.Daid coc i ect- 
ly aebaiaa many Wt aur vaia of pta- 



lUtt mOVCtDCOtt of to 

account of Congtiaa l ad paaaant 
atrogglat, he himadf dmSariy igneiai 
peasant ttraggle ondir aDO-Oongreia. 
noil-left, anti-caste laidacihlp. In 
M a h a i a s htra, for cmipla, the 
pcktantry by and larga asprimert Hi 
fight against moneyleBdon, boraan- 
cratt and landlords ondM tin niM- 
oai of the non-Btahmin m o ve m ent, 
vdiile the Congress leademhlp remained 
fre^eatiy hostile tnd tiie left (the 
offidel Kisan Sabha) was nninvolvad. 
Such straggles induded tbs Sataia 
pesmnt rtvolt of 1920-21. numsrons 
more setttered end drawn-out antl- 
moncylander upsurges, and the da- 
cadea-long agitation igalnit tile khoti 
system in the Konkan, 

Second, while there is a good deal 
of material on the important tribal 
revolts, besai totally neglects (along 
with ahnost everyone ebe) tile task <rf 
uncovering and analysing the Ustoried 
atruggles of the untouchables wUih 
began from the colonial period and 
which took idace usKleT a tiriety of 
forma, inclnding paiticfoitioa in the 
Naan SaUiai and Mnaral upaurgBi, 
the oiganlsation of iDdependam igri- 
cultural labour unions, and indepen¬ 
dent dallt movements such a Arnbed- 
kar's fight to end the mihar watsm 
system Were these ‘peasant itiuggla’7 
According to his Initial definhton (pp 
xsl-xxiv) all of these were. Certainly 
they wen ‘anti-fendaT straggles. 
Their first thrust was directly against 
the specific forma of fendsd bondage 
imposed on the low castes la villiga 
servonti or field shves (agsinm vetb- 
begar, against the mahar sratan), and 
evtn when they wera atraodes for 
wages tiia very act of oigattUag itteU 
nqiirti a d^knge to bondage end 
cifte-fendal authority. 


But though such straggles vreM in 
a sense a part of the broader ‘peeaant' 
movement, they were qnlie difforeat 
in natnre from the stragglea of tiw 
middle-caste peasants and tenants; and 
very often in tension witii these. For 
example, a study of tiie Rajput Mewar 
state deKrtbes a 1922 satysgraha whan 
rulers sought to oountcr petaant unrest 
by tnrning over ths teiiantt‘ lands to 
the ‘landless‘ uatouchatle village ser¬ 
vants of these middle caste cultivaton 
— and bter when the nilers dedded 
to compromise and ‘^ve bndt the 
land”, they wtie unable to because die 
new cnltivators, the untoucliebies, 
simply refused to budge and fought 
the Usana who ctme to cultivate it.* 
Who in this case were the ‘peesants in 
struggle’? Numerons otimr studies also 
deal with tensions in the kisan move¬ 
ments between different rural strata. 
But there la no effort to come to grips 
with sndi types of tensian in Demi’s 
collection, and one resnlt is that s 
major section ot Indiin nirsl toilers, 
the dalits, continues to be obeenred 
from history. 

Most readers wiO dltagrts widi 
Deni’s oontimnl flogginf of the ‘two 
stage’ revofaitfon model, and indsed 
Us own position hm little new to 
offer in the way of concrete analysis, 
except for the point about the role of 
Congress. The final ’’Overview” con¬ 
tains simply more Informative material 
and some old nttides by Gough and 
Alavi srell worth reprinting, but little 
new to B theoretical understanding of 
agrarian conflict in India. But perhaps 
the book should be evaluated rather 
IS a source book — and as such Desai 
has made available ■ tremendous 
■mount of msterUl, a rich and varied 
if eclectic loutce of information on the 
massive and ongoing turmoil in India's 
rural arms. 

Nata 

1 See Bajst Ray ”Mewar’* in Robin 
Jeffrey (ed) ”mple, Princem and 
Paramount Power”, Delhi: Oxford, 
1978, pp 2.30-32. 
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-®**?S!*** ^•••* AA, Interoatioiial Rice 

ReseanA Institute; Rhilinnnei. 19^8; 166. 

during 1971-73 the iDtcnatloiial 


Rice Rcseardi Institute orfsaiaed a 
survey of fannets In 36 villafes select¬ 
ed frra six countries to find out the 
attitude to, and esperience ot, adop¬ 
tion of the new semi-dwarf ilce varie¬ 
ties (MVs) as well at dieir eAect on 
entidosnoent and. inctmie diatribatlon 
in different parts of Asia. The initial 
findings of the aurv^ were reported in 
a volume under the same title pub¬ 
lished in 1975. The present volume 
provides (a) some further analysis of 
the inter-village and inter-farm varia¬ 
tions in the extent of adoption of 
MVs and dieir performance; and (b) 
reviews the experience of selected 
regions and vllla«et on psrtlciilar as¬ 
pects of the spread and impact of 
MVs. The former category of papers, 
forming part one of the mlnograph, la 
altogether more interesting. 

Many ot the facts on the adoption 
of MVs summaiiaed in the paper by 
Anden Lasdna and Bather conform 
to the picture obtained from othet 
studies; By the early seventies, the 
MVs had stlU not succeeded in re¬ 
placing LVs over a large proportion of 
paddy area. LVs were more promi¬ 
nent in the wet season largdy because 
varieties suitable for this season had 
not been evolved. The greater spread 
of MVs in mixed farm villages as 
against mono-culture rice villages, and 
in the dry season than in the wet 
season, rsdect the more favourable 
environmental conditions (especially 
water controI)l and lower risks of 
pests and disataea in mixed firming 
villages and in the dry eeaeon, 

MVt gave a significantly higher yield 
than LVs in nine villages for which 
data are given, (The reasons for 
omitting the other 33 viSagei are not 
mentioned.) But the diflerentiel bet¬ 
ween the two in terms of grou income 
per hectare le consldenhly smaller be¬ 
cause LVi fetch a Ugber price than 
MVs. One would have thought that 
the extant of income diSerantial bet¬ 
ween MV and LVa would be a maior 
foetor explaining the extent of adop¬ 
tion olMVa. But in the innfti(te 
regression inalyrit (p 35) only the rela¬ 
tive prleee ot. MV and LV are taken 
Into account-. The ragreedon snggaiti 
that the d M i r aacaa in the. dagrea dt 
adoption of KVa b moeh grenter and 
mope - rigniiay iw aa Im twe en moao- 
cultnte and.rgfoad fhrmv, thsti between 


■The foctuel data on yield/fortUiser 
relations presented in Barkers’ paper 
show that the intensity ol fertilisation 
and overall yield are highly correbted 
On the average, the intensity of ferti- 
liaatlon and the yield bvel of MVi b 
rnneh higher in mixed fsmUwy areas 
than in mono-culture ateas; and in the 
dry season compared to tie wet leaaon 
(Tabb 1, p 38). But aomewhat tur- 
prisingly the overall correbtion bet¬ 
ween use of MVs and nitrogen is low. 

At the village level (TaMe 3, pp 40- 
41) MVs ire generally found to give 
a higher yield than LVa at the same 
level of fertilisation; the exccptfoni to 
thb pattern ate attributed to pests and 
diaewei which affected MVs in some 
locationt. However, the eetimated 
fertiliaer response carves for experi¬ 
mental stations data and farm level 
data for individual villign point to 
highly variable responsee. Comparison 
of fertiliser responses of MVs under 
experimental and fann conditions 
(Table 8. p 51) shows that in most 
cases (16 out of 18) the optimum yield 
in experimental stations b higher than 
tbe average for village farms in the 
neighbourhood. In a mafority of cases 
higher yields also go with higher ferti¬ 
liser use. However, In six cases tbe 
quantum of fertiliser used per hectare 
corresponding to the optimum esti¬ 
mated from experimental data was 
equal to or lower than the average 
actually applied in the vlUagea, and 
yet tbe associated yields were blgber 
than village yields. In tiie latter set 
of villages fertiliser use efficiency on 
farms is dearly lower tiun in ekperi- 
mental stations. Thb b brought out 
more directly and forcefully by Table 
9 (p 53) which showf that in the 
Philippines the productivity of grain 
per unit nitrogen on farmetff fldA b 
half or leas than that in e xp eri m ental 
stations. Further research to verify 
how widespread this pheno m e n on is. 


I ' I " nswssi^mmymyiiiKPUp^ 

and to ectablbh the eentitbat- 

ing it, would tw mty useAiL 

David's econometric analysb of Ac¬ 
tors affecting fertiliser oonsumptfott, 
cast in i more conventional moald, 
confirms the importance of envircA- 
mental factors (reflected in the <piaBty 
of irrigation and extent of ninfilt). ft 
also expectedly sboars that tbe greater 
the area under MVs, and the higher 
the celling for efl^ve ebcorpttoo 
of nutrients by the MVs, the greater 
b likely to be fertiliser use by forms. 
The rebtive price of rice to fertUbare. 
while statistically significant, seems to 
be a rebtively minor factor compared 
to others. David, however, feema 
reluctant to accept the im^oitions of 
this conclusion. 

The dlseuseion of distributional Im¬ 
plications of technological rhengm by 
Barker and Herdt b dlaappolntiiis. 
They note that moat of the formen. 
surveyed reported tn increase in 
bbour requiremenu, cspedally for 
hired bbonr, after adoption of MVi; 
that there » no marked difference in 
the degree of adoption of MV and 
associated tnpub across from sin 
classes or in the time profile of adop¬ 
tion; and that all categories of farmers 
reported en Increase (or no change) in 
profit and levris of living. While these 
are interetting as for as they go, they 
cannot provide the basis for rejecting 
the notion of rich getting richer and 
the poor, poorer. Thb notion can be 
tested only on tbe boiis of reibble in¬ 
formation on the extent increaie in 
yield, inputs and net Inoomet for 
different catsgoriet of farms over time. 
And this evidently was not even at¬ 
tempted by the lurvey. 

WhUe the feels and analysis presen¬ 
ted in Fut 1 of the volume provoke 
many questions, and the explanations 
offered are neither complete nor satis-, 
factory, tile volume does present inte¬ 
resting factual material and raises some 
importint queetione for investigation. 
Part H, unfortunately, attempts to 
cover too mudi ground in loo short a 
space, and ends up belag a bit too 
general, if not supcificial. 
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CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH-1979 


shoakU on die national plane, 
adopt a dynamk, noitpretsed oadook 
which win help in a qnick transtatkm 
of opportaaMeg Into actual growth.*' 

'Trices do not go np |n^ because there 
is more money anwuid; they go np if 
there is money, but not enough goods 
produced to buy.” 


W a Hmu i t awdeby Dr.C>—tBea^ Chakaam, Ike lay Ka gla wri ag Weihi Ltd., at Iks, 
Fmtyteaad Aaaaal Geaeial MMdaa at New DeH an S aataa rt ar 7, 197ft. 


LaAci aid amtlmnt, 

1 un happy to wekonie you to the 
forty-tccond annual f^'neral meeting of 
the company. 

When we met last year, I referred 
to the ongoing work itoppage at out 
foctoiiei in Calcutta. The Snaocial retult 
for the year .boon the (can of produo- 
tlon loai which huted for nearly nine 
moothi during the year. The dlcecton 
hove accordingly concluded that dividend 
may he paid thb year only on prefer¬ 
ence ihartf. Thu If in keeping wiOi the 
coDfervotlve Snonclol policy that the 
company hai been traditionally foQowlng. 

You will recall that proSt for the pre¬ 
ceding year wia the lil|d>eat mode by 
the company in any year dnoe in iacu>> 
tion. The tethack due to dUraptiou at 
Calcutta la therefore ipedaOy dUappoint- 
tng. It h bUo tragic that so mud loa 
and dlitren ihoold have been caused at 
Calcutta to such a Urge number peo¬ 
ple, to the company, and to national 
economy. But this it periiaps ntuvold- 
aUe in a situation where the interests of 
individual workers are snhordlnated to 
thoie of peofde who claio to lead dim. 
We can only hope that improved pro¬ 
duction and eSdeociei wdl enaUe the 
wea k e n u well at die company to te r soup 
tome of the loiset. Yhe prevaUing 
dimate unfortunately U not yet condn- 
.dve to optimum productivity; the 
pnUein U furthei coo fo a n ded by a 
duoUc power lupply ittnatien In Gal- 
cntla, a^ mounthig durtaga of hule 
materioli. The attnatkm la pttttenlaily 


bad in respect of the sewing machine 
factory, an enterprise which haa been a 
chnmically sick unit. The operatioiu oi 
the enterprise had improved scmewhal 
as a result of massive management 
effort, hut the recertt work stoppage has 
sat it back by severd yttra. We art 
nuking efforts to regain the lost ground 
but I should be fradi and say that a 
totd new look and ^rproach, and matu¬ 
rity and unstinted co-operadon from the 
workforce kadeishfo will be the key to 
any turning of the tide In this enteip^. 

The foci InfectioD equipment plant at 
Hyderabad is prtrgtetdng according to 
plim.' Ofveisiflcation faXo this knosdedge 
and capital intensive todnstry is the ri^t 
direefian for die comparijr to lake. 

Operatlont of our company cannot 
be viewed in UoUtioo from die environ¬ 
ment. An enterprise U a port of a larger 
mlcrocoaa, and auterpriie operations 
depend cm the nadosial and eceuamlc 
environment lurnmndlng it. Tfbare has 
been cause for concern in dds regard. 
An bidcatOT of the mnbisat and ooe 
which affects us dlreody, is the vagaries 
of dectiic power inp^ in Calcutta. 
FlaiXa cannot be irm sdth any modicum 
of aMcianoy if power supply i* emtio 
uncerto every hour of the dey. 
Thu eggrevatea pcoWwn i of industriil 
hannoDy as workn become idle. The 
aU-porvadiiig effect, of IliU la indeed 
mnoh more sstioas than it generally 
pe r ce i ved. 

And srfatt U the cenie of tUs ritut- 
.tlan? The fact U that power goneritioa 


e nt er p ri se s ate not able to generate 
pewer according to acceptable standards 
of plant capacities. Shortfalls are trig¬ 
ger^ somedmes by the operators, at 
others by maintenance staff, and yet at 
other Utms by the exeentive staff. For 
lie it from me to denigrate daomcrat- 
ism in industrial operations, hot I subsnlt 
that it is a moot point as to where a line 
should be drawn hetsreen democratic 
protest and anU-todety permlssivanets 
in conduct. It la alao Important to asstsi 
the price a nation can afford to pay for 
the type of condnet that society It now 
forced to accept foan an aggressive 
minority. Indeed, the price that the 
natloo U having to pay is much beyond 
Us capacity to pay. 

I mentioned power as on esampie of 
a pbenosaenoD, Other sectois of pro- 
dnetion and public services arc alio held 
to ransom fay vaiious raidts cf employees 
at all levala, srhather it be indmirial 
nadestaklngs, the tallisays, honks or 
Insniance, A sttnotion hM now devdop- 
ed that srhoever can oygurise a p re ssur e 
group aiq'adiare, Bnds H posalUe lo held 
die natlaa to nnsom. The field goes on 
expending ea csie organ of die Sttte viei 
wldi foe other to demoostnte its Ubeial- 
ism, not counting the oogt of foil per- 
miiifarn management style. We seem to 
be Hvisig on boROwed tfane. 

PtopOMb are helng mode to extend 
etetutoxy sefegagtds te pereo M i d not 
pmeesilly onuet w by iwhrfoial seieiiaai 
tnre, eo foet pe rfam ii n ee end loyalty 
to the e nt ei p riee do M temela ^ hesic 







ci«eri> Cot thdr (o^ It !• 

(omebow mcoMd tbtt tbart are two 
advenaijr gteope, namely, the eotopriae 
and die w odJ oroe. It ii aim assumed 
that it is the en te r pri s e that pays, ahd 
the employees who benefit by such pay¬ 
ment- This Is Indeed not tme, becauN 
the pay-matter it not the employing 
enteipiite, but ultimately the large 
body of oonaumtn of goodi and seiviiiei. 
This Indodes not oafy the affluent, hot, 
far more than that, die common nm 
of men nting mats-prodoced goods and 
public servicea, not axoluding the very 
people srlio may be beneficiaries in any 
single industrial relationi trantactkm. 
On a macro scale therefore die pay¬ 
masters and ^ redptents are the tame 
aggragate grdiqit, bnt^ diatartiaD is 
ca’ised 1^ dit hct that aorae snbgronpa 
are better otganlaad and mora vocal tliap 
the others, with the result that the strong 
get the qpoils and the weaker unorga- 
nl-'ed groiqit pay the price. Tbs winn¬ 
ings of trade unions are not therefore a 
gain over the enterprise but over a dis¬ 
advantaged coonte r part, be he an indus¬ 
trial worker, or a government employee, 
a aoudl diareho l der, or a farmer. 

Our country has Immense potential 
and opportunity. I aibmit that It is 
time that We should on the national 
plane, adopt a dynamic, uniepiessed 
oudook which win help in quick trans¬ 
lation of the opportunity into actual 
growth. What Is needed is a new posi¬ 
tive outlook geared to economic expan¬ 
sion in place of a narrow outlook which 
results in stagnation or even contraction 


in the name of doctrines hearing noble 
name-tags. 

The present growth rale Is small 
enough by any standards. Even that 
is being eroded by inflation which has 
already reached two digit proportions 
— and the upswing ermthmet. Prices of 
basic industrial materials it^., pjg iron 
and steel, coal, fuel oil and others Are 
going op at an alarming Ate. Expansion 
of inartey supply ha* been blamed for 
inflation. This is only partially correct. 
Pricei do not go up iuft because there 
i’ more mor»ey around; Aey go up if 
there ie moneyt but not eiKmid^ goods 
produced to bjy. The basic cause in 
my view is not larger money supplyi 
but inadequate supply of goo^ Indeed 
per capita constunpHon of everything in 
India ii so low thut to attempt to cont¬ 
rol inflation simply by reducing money 
supply is practically like saying that 
people should go without necessities so 
that demand pressures would be low 
and those responsible for production 
lags will be able to live in peace. The 
other ahematlve, in the shape of the 
much-vaunted public distribution system 
beggars the question equally. A dtttii- 
butfon system, however good, whether 
public or private, cannot atep supp* 
lies; it can only shuffle axoimd the 
supplies of available ^K^dr —^ and also 
the shortfalli. A genuine solution can 
only be foiuid in ever-incroaslng pro¬ 
duction and it is necessary for this end 
that all our national resources he mobi¬ 
lised fully instead of being placed in 
doctrinaire and administrative straight- 
jackets. 




It is inunateiial wheAer an e n teip rii e 
is owned by the State or by the pe<qde; 
in either cose It employs monoy and 
savings and the enterprise management 
is responsible for giving adequate return 
on investment to those whose money 
has been entrusted to their care. We 
often talk uf ‘social oUigatiims*. 1 feel 
that the concept of return on-lnvest- 
ment would best ex pr e s s the uAole 
Romut of factors that go under that 
omnibus nomenclature. It thas 

resources are not squandered, that pri¬ 
ces are commensurate with the vidue 
of goods and services offered, that em¬ 
ployees and tradesmen are adequately 
remunerated so that the best of them 
find it worth their while to worii for 
the enterprise, that the enterprise Is 
considerate to the community in which 
it operates, and above all that it gene¬ 
rates enough surplus to be able to keep 
and attract more funds for its growth. 
C>ood corporate citizenship Aerefore 
mrans that resources entrusted to the 
enterprise grow mther than get eroded, 
and it is the prime responsibility of all 
management gnmps, viz., the govern¬ 
ment, tl« enterprise and the labour, to 
discharge this paramount obUgation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am grateful 
to you for Ilstesfng to roe patiently and 
hope that I have succeeded in cosivey^ 
ing to yon some of my ideas which are 
relevant to the national environment In 
which our company operates. 

NOTE i This does not purport to be a 
repert of Ae preeaedhigs of the Aauual 
CSenofal M a rttog . 
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Develop meats in Internatioual Competitiveness 

of India in 1970s 
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An attempt U made in this paper to measurt changes in the intematioiud competitiveness of 
India during the period 1971-78. As is to be expected, • the different measures of competitiveness do 
not sftou.' the same trend or changes of the same magnitude. Hotvever, oB the meaeuree aftou) that 
there has been a steady improvemeni in the Memaiional competUioeness of India during the period of 
ti%e study. It would appear, therefore, that the obstacles to India achieving a suetcdned growth <n 
exports He in other areas like yucHty, marketing and supply constraints. 


INTERNATIONAL coinpetltlvereii 
may be defined ai the ability of a 
aountry to improve ite aalee In interna¬ 
tional markets at the expense of its 
convetftors, i c, its edge over competiti- 
tors in sales. Intemitionsl competiti- 
veness may also be refiected in the 
inccesi of a country In impbrt substi¬ 
tution in the domestic moiket in 
competition with oveneas suppliers. 
The cmnpctidveoess of a country can 
be Influenced by price as well ss non- 
price factors. Price competitlvenetji in¬ 
cludes not only the contrset prices hut 
also all the underlying influences sudi 
as costs, profits, etc. Non-price facton 
Indudc a wide range of influences such 
as quality, design and marketing. 
Quality and design are genenUy asso¬ 
ciated with the perfoimance (functi¬ 
onally) at the goods. Its reliability, 
appaeranee, etc, while marketing in- 
dndee psekaging, ddivery dates, credit 
facilities, help in insttdlationS, after¬ 
sale servlet, consumer relatlans, etc. 
Non-price factors end their changes 
ere difficult to quantify. On the other 
hand, price competldvenesi can be 
measured at lead altpioximately 
through various relevant Indleatots. 
What matten for International compe- 
tftlrenees of a given country'is not the 
devdopments in price and non-price 
factors in that countr>' alone but the 
developments In its price and non-price 
Influences relative to the developments 
in competing conutries. For Insfiince, 
a price rite in a country mky not by 
its^ reduce Its price competitiveness 
in foreign markets unless the rate of 
its price increase is higher than that of 
its eompetltor& 

In a dynamic aanse. the competiti- 
vcneic of a country over time Aould 
be viewed in terms of its ability 
to adapt the quality, maiketlng 
mediods, composition, direction, etc, 
of its export! in accordance with tile 
ehsnglng requirements of the world 


markets. This point is illustrated by 
the findings of a study by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry 
of fapan. According to this itudy, 
Japan's exports of manufoctured pro¬ 
ducts have been undergoing a major 
structural ahift away from traditional 
items like steel, diips, TV sets, etc, 
towards a new generation of machinery 
which ate not h<t by jircitectionist ten¬ 
dencies portly b«suie many of the 
products are new-comers to the market 
and in other cages there la no competi¬ 
tion. Similarly, Hong Kong's garment 
exports rose 30 pet cent In the first 
three months of 1970 m spite of strin¬ 
gent tproia contrais in the main 
importing countries. This result has 
been achieved by upgrading the mer¬ 
chandise to increase its value wblch 
meant moving into better quality 
shirts, more elaborate knitwear, fash¬ 
ion blouses, KqAisticeted leisure wear 
for skiing and other sports, leather and 
fur garments, etc. The share of the 
country in the yrowlng sector of world 
trade can be taken ■■ one of the indi- 
caton of Its competitiveness. It is also 
generally recognised that tbare is a 
close association betwee n the es^rt of 
manufictures and the international 
competitiveness of a country. Thus, an 
increase in the share of » country In 
the world' exports of manufoctures b 
leckoned as a refleetkm of an improve¬ 
ment In its competitiveness, a 

In tUs piper an attempt b made to 
measure the ebangee in tiia internatio¬ 
nal competitiveneis of India dnring 
1971-78, The various measures of 
Gompetitivenees end the statistical and 
technical problema confronting each 
measure are briefly reviewed in die 
begitmlng of the paper, 

Measuiee of CoHrsrmvtmse 

Difierant eitjiiedtoiii nilir e 

Ae competitivenese of a country. Ai 


each method givet a different measnit 
or indication of oompetitiveneaa it b 
dJIBcult to say wUch measure b tbe 
moct appropriate and realistic from 
the point of view of a given counuy. 
In view of the complex technical and 
atatlsticel problcine confronting the 
various measures, a more realistic idea 
of the changee in the competitiveneae 
of a country can be had by comparing 
the refuhi of the varioua measures. It 
is also possible that some methods of 
measuring competitiveness may ba 
more appropriate tor some conntries 
than other methods due to the specific 
nature of tbe data or the underlying 
economic forces operating In thoae 
countries. The moat commonly need 
measuree of oompetitivenea are (1) 
relative unit value of'expoiti of manu¬ 
factures. (2) relative consumer price 
index, (3) relative wholesale price index, 
(♦) relative GDP deflator, (J) rebtive 
unit costs (or labour costs), aad (6) 
relative profitability (the export defl¬ 
ator and tbe GDP deflator, etc). The 
fotmub used in tiiese measnires end 
tbe construction of the relerint data 
are explained la the tedmicel emiexure. 

In order to me as n ra realiitically the 
competitiveneae of i co un u y , the me¬ 
thod of moaeurement Aould include 
tbe data relating only to tiie traded 
and tradeable goods of the country 
relative to that of its eempetitois. But 
in notice, wiA Ac exception of one 
or two meaturei of competitiveneea, 
the data generally cover a much heoa- 
der section of ^ economy. Another 
obvioua l e quli ement of a relatlva mea¬ 
sure of compstitivaaeei, not only over 
time but also as betwM oountriei, b 
that the data must be strictly oom- 
panble. One major inoblem in all Ae 
metboA need to nwasim'oompetitiva- 
noH is that At meAod ^.eomplla- 
lion and tht eovenga (rf th^jjltia vary 
fpoa oountry to pantry and fAn Ana 
to'Ane, NonwmllAlIlt)! pf jtiltfnpt 
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, _... ,- -'‘j.>>''^';'.-‘?WSi(j'1: CoMminviNn- of Indu 

.<kl» ifl Bijiw Repwi^ a Lou in CompeiiUvenest) 

i(w Dollftr (oiim) 

1971>I00 


PartlGvIan 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


Relitiw unit value of manufactured 
exDort index 

IMative conaumer price index 
Relative Dbotaale price index 
Ralatve unit iabour coat index* 
Relative ODP deflator index 
Relative profllabtlitT** 

Export unit value of maniitaclure!; 

Wtioleaaleprlccao/ffianuActures~ 
Tmooit uidt value of manirfacturea 
Wholeaaie price 

r tice drflatorofexpprtt _ 

CH^P deflator 


103.1 130.4 101.3 89.3 91.8 86.7 - 

93.8 94.4 103.0 93.9 77.8 77-9 73.9 

96.4 92.4 94.9 *8.0 79.0 79.6 74.3 

95.8 87.8 74.1 64.7 61.2 S9.0 - 

98.6 99.4 100.2 82.4 78.3 77.1 - 


97.4 93.8 91.4 94.5 83.8 87.1 - 

99.7 95.3 75.4 62.3 69.5 77.5 - 

100.4 96.6 89.9 80.1 78.5 70.7 — 


. . If 

comparabiUqr of the data of the aamc 
country at different pointa of time. 
Another diaadvantace la that the unit 
value of exports covera only actually 
traded' gooda and it cannot reflect the 
changes in the competitlvenesa of 
goods which get drop^ from trade 
or those which compete with Importa. 
However, one advantage of the unit 
value index is that it directly relates 
to goods which enter international 
trade whereas other measures of com¬ 
petitiveness generally cover both trad¬ 
ed and non-traded aectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. The easy availability of the 
data is another important point in 
bnrour of the use of the unit value 
index as a measure of international 
compctltiveneas. 

(2) Relative consumer price index 


* For data source and computation see Technical Annexure and Annexure VIU 
and Vni A. 

** To mike.the Indces comparable, redproail of the origintl ratio it given here. 


Tabu 2: CmHOB M Ezcbamob Ratu 
AND Untt Labodh Coar or Smaens 
Oop N Tgntg, 1070-77 



Local 

Currency USS 


Belgium 

+39 

71 

137 

Canada 

-2 

68 

65 

France 

+12 

85 

108 

Germany 

+ 57 

48 

133 

Italy 

-29 

189 

105 

Japan 

+ 34 

107 

178 

Netherlandi 

+47 

69 

149 

Sweden 

+ 16 

112 

146 

Switaerland 

+80 

37 

147 

UK 

-27 

159 

88 

USA 


44 

44 

IndU 

-14 

15* 

6* 


* Data ralate to wages in manabetur- 
ing during 1970-74 given In UX) 
Yearbook ot Labour Statistica, 1977. 
Note ; For rupee the rate cS change Is 
compiled on the baiii of rates 
given in IPS. 

Source: MonMu Bcotuamo Letter, 
Citibank, September 1978, 


data and the time laf in respact of the 
aveilable data ire other baudlcapi in 
^ conneeXiaD. Bestdes, meaiuring 
of conapatitivenefi In ibeolnte 
term ia difliciilt aa oomparlion of the 
nicet end ooitg of a large variety and 
vonp of gooda la not poaalbit widiont 
the uae of IndtX ndqibar tedudquea, 
wUeb mm tatnt Vbi, maatoret neeea- 
nrily have to be ht-Mletlve teimR A 
nletive meanite of ' tU) changaa in 
cemp e riHi gueii ail«r have the daagir 
«»«i g « f ii *<i» the Im pwrtmtbe the 


change. Therefore, it ia neOesaary to 
constantly keep in mind the magnitude 
of the divergence in the competitive¬ 
ness in the base period In order to 
assess the effectiveness of the changes 
in the subsequent period. 

Inter-country comparisons of prices, 
costs, etc, are possHiIe only If they are 
expreited In a common currency. 
Therefore, the exchange rate ia a cru¬ 
cial fisetor in the computathm of inter¬ 
national competitiveDeas. Data idating 
to dtlerent countries converted in dif¬ 
ferent currendes give a different pic¬ 
ture of competitiveness. A more realis¬ 
tic picture of competitiveness can be 
had if the national data are adhuted 
by trade weighted exchange rate 
changea rather than convert them into 
a common currency. However, in this 
study, die analysis is made In US dol- 
ifr terms mainly due to the easy avail¬ 
ability of all the data ia US dollars. 

(1) Relative unit value of exports of 
manufactures 

The commonly used measure of com- 
petitiveneu is the relative unit value 
of exports of mamifsotures ndiicfa in¬ 
volves a comparison of the changes in 
the unit value of (nanufactnies of the 
country concerned with those of 
its competitors. But unit value of ex¬ 
ports does not give the nnit price of 
exports but it represents only the sver- 
age vsluc of broid cstegories of goods 
computed as they peas through the 
customa. Thus, unit value Is only a 
proxy for unit prices. The differences 
in the commodity composition, their 
coverage, differences in the quality of 
goedi, etc, poee signifleast proUems 
qot only In the comparability of tht 
at be t ween countries but aleo the 


Relative consumer price index takes 
into account both tradeable and non- 
tradeaUe sectors of the economy. 
Hence, it conatitutex an overall mea¬ 
sure of the relative economic efficiency 
of a country. Besides, it also does not 
exclude tiM Incidence of changes in 
taxes snd subsidies whidi normally do 
not fall on exports. The differences In 
the computation and the coverage of 
the data as between countries and alto 
over time disfert the ability of rela¬ 
tive consumer price indicator to re¬ 
flect realistically the changes in ffie 
competitive ability of a country pu-o- 
eis its competitors. 

13) Relative wholesale price index 

An altemstve measure which in¬ 
cludes tradeaUe sectors and import 
competing sectors is the wbolanle 
price index. Theoretically, relative 
price indicts reflect dunges in output 
prices of a given country relative to 
its competitors. However, the dffier- 
rnces In their coverage and methods of 
computation affect the comparability 
ot data of different countries. Even 
the wholesale price indices of the 
same country ere also not ttrlcdy com¬ 
parable due to the changes in quality 
of the goods included in the co m puta- 
tioD and alto the coverage of the data 
over time. 

(4) Relative CDF iefbttar 

A better comparison ot price levab 
In different countries can be obtained 
by comparing their GDP deflatori. 
The main drawback of tbia maasuie of 
competitivenesa Is that It indndea price 
davdopmenls in noa-tradedde goodb 
the services, the government eactor eatf 
construction woriia, etc, vMeti 
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Tmu 3: WBouMu PMa»- Saw MAHiilua' 
(In Dollar tanni) 

(197I-I<W) 


Couniries 

1972 

1973 

1974 1973 

1976 

1977 1971 

Canada 


108.3 

I4$.0 

189.1 182.2 

190.5 

193.7 194.0 

France 


111.9 

139.3 

196.7 181.6 

184.1 

193.3 213-8 

Oermnny 

112.9 

148.9 

182.9 193.1 

201.2 

221.8 249.9 

Jepen 


114.4 

160.6 

231.3 239.7 

281.2 

304.1 336.2 

Netinrlsiids i 

109.1 

143.8 

199.6 216.0 

223.8 

250.0 2P.3 

Switrii-laad 

IIl.l 

ISI.O 

190.1 2o6.9 

210.1 

216.6 278.3 

UK 


106.9 

138.6 

184.7 M7.2 

m.7 

231.2 232.4 

US 


tlO.9 

131.2 

170.4 171.2 

178.3 

186.4 208.6 

India 


103.7 

123.7 

137.6 151.3 

133.2 

154.5 163.6 

Oeoinetrically Weishtsil 





iverags of competitors 111.0 

130.4 

192.9 198.3 

207.6 

222.2 243.7 

Soaret; 

UN Monthly BuUetht of StaUxHa, Msy 1979. OJata adjusted to 1971 u base 
and also adjusted into comnoi cunency, vlt, US dollar.) 

TAULt 4: fuett OP laoN and Sim. and Patna Auovs in India and Askoad 




(In Dollar terms) 






1971 

-100 



Year 

Prance WOemuuiy Italy 

UK 

US* 

India 

1972 

113.8 

114.4 

107.1 

107.6 

100.0 

109.0 

1973 

147.8 

149.6 

141.9 

113.9 

117.1 

122.3 

1974 

167.7 

181.2 

186.3 

132.9 

136.6 

147.9 

1973 

183.3 

217.8 

149.9 

175.3 

139.3 

153.4 

1976 

196.0 

239.1 

139.2 

170.6 

139.0 

149.3 

1977 

199.4 

233.3 

137.4 

186.3 

178.1 

133.9 

1978 

— 

284.1 

- 

218.3 

196.5 

179.4 

•1972-100 






Source. 

UN, Monthly BuBtttnofSlatttlles.Mty t9t9 tndMonlUy Abstract of Statistics, 
March 1979 Basic data convert^ in US terms and bote adjusted to 1971. 


Tabu 5: lNiiiA.'a Exroeia mnoNo 1971-78 



Exports in 

Per Gent 

Export in 


Per Cent 

Year 

Rupee Teims 

Increase in 

Dollar Terms 

Increase in 


(Million Rs: 

Rupee Terms 

(MUIloo S) 

Dollar Tcnnn 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

1871 

15286 



2044.22 


. 

1972 

18227 


-I-19JS 

2400.U 


■fl74 

1973 

22656 


-1-24.3 

2926.3E 


-t-21.9 

1974 

31813 


-I-40A 

3928je 


-i-Sd.S 

19TS 

36733 


-f-lSJl 

438Sfll 


-I-1L7 

1876 

49489 


-1-34.8 

5524A4 


-1-96.0 

1977 

54416 


-1- 9.9 

6226.8C 


•j-12.7 

1978 

«975 


- 92 

6098.72 


- 2.0 


Source 


hlonMy BtiUtUn of Stotlttict, May 1S79 (data e m i a oie d in rupeoti 
converted Into doUor terms at overage Be/S rate). 


relevant. However, the avaUabUity 
of data over time la an Important ad¬ 
vantage in favour -of the nw of tiib 
meaiure of international eo mp et i tlve- 


(S) Rtlative unit cottt 

It may he noted that relative pricee 
do not always indicate the petfoimance 
of exports. In order to understand tits 
real Influences that affect export pet^ 
formance we have to go heUnd the 
price data to prohe into the underlying 
costs, profiwiility, etc. For instance, 
if a country’s relative export unit 
value (or export prices) were to im¬ 
prove without a corrsspending impro¬ 
vement in its cost of production, die 
pMfliabUity from eapeit activity wlD 


be adversely affected, TUe tendency, 
by encouraging resource shift from ex¬ 
port industries So dmnestic industries, 
may adversely affect future export 
proqiectt. Therefore, nitiniately' the 
devdopmants in rdative costs and pro¬ 
fitability win have a greater Rearing on 
the export performance thim changsa 
in export pricci or unit values. Due to 
the dUBo^ of obtaining reliable and 
adequate data on total unit costa 
(inchidiiig materials, labour, etc), grea¬ 
ter atreas is now beiug incrsasiiigly 
placed on unit labour casts,t lathar 
thin total unit cost of ptoducrton. 
However, tbs ovs r whe ilbi ng Importsnca 
attaefasd to loboor costs to the sidn-^ 
-sioa cf other costly may have die 
danger of vidatlag dm. poeeptim of 


MOnWIHRi Of ,.WI 

and Ihiis dm poltey l n w eii^ pf b as 
to improve cbcipetdtveaeas may over- 
emphssita dm rol* of labobr adniaa- 
tadco. Tba aaad for monltaelim all 
influences that have impact on boiti, 
including capital costs, coiQmiaale& on 
marketing and other sendoss, essaage- 
msnt expendltiite, etc, esanot be 
overrmpheslsed. However, in dm esse 
of labour intensive items, the changes 
In labour costa may have a signiflcaat 
impact on intamadonal euiup s dtl ve- 


Nadona) goivamniental orgninddns 
as well as tbs IMF, the OECD, ate, 
compute relative bnit labour cesti in 
the Industrialised countries. In order 
to eliminate the ampUfled sffeeta of 
cyclical factors on unit wage costs, 
normalised unit labour costs mdng 
‘Trend output" Or 'Tmtential output" 
are computed by the IMP in r a apect 
of major iodnatHaUsed countsitt. The 
(^C3> study on Intamadmu] Conpe- 
titivenesi of selseted (SQ) eountrlM 
has attempted to develop a ficamswoik 
for the constnicdBD of an iniScator of 
competitive position based on total 
unit costs. 

(6) lUhtiet profUabiUtti 
The relative profitability maasuros of 
competitivsness reflect the incentive to 
produce for the export market tether 
than for the domestic market. In other 
words, it is a meaiuie of the inceottvs 
to export, relative to sale in the 
domestic maiket On the other hand, 
the measure of iheehite profitability 
indicates the Inocntlve to produce 
rather than not produce at dl. 
There are three possible measures of 
relative profitability. ti)''nie ratio of 
unit value of export of msnufgctnras 
(as a proxy to export prices) to whoia- 
sais i^ces of manufoetmea. Thh ’as¬ 
sumption behind this metnira la that 
higher the export prices teiidive to 
wholetale prices, the greater dm iatosn- 
tive to export lether thu to sell in 
the domestic market. The qddii dmw- 
badc of this measnta if dut udille 
wholesale prices relate to e Ut i ent pro¬ 
duction, export prices (bslng bamd on 
voluea potted at the euxtonw) tefor to 
prices o p e teti ve In tbs past The acMl 
time log between wboleetle pricee of 
manofoctarei and export unit vahMi 
verlce from prodnet to prodbet Second¬ 
ly, in le fm it sAolaesli prices islets 
to traded goodt UmIt pri^ geottaily 
move In tht mevtanssiii In 

eaport' priota. Th/s is pniriruiariy true 
of hams sHmea, aiporta canstitote a 
slgnMcpiit tut ef the total peodogtloii 
or At aaikat la- fra paa fad a» |bat 
















AcsIAi 8CQeptsnce of fife 
in it comes has been 
replaced by awareness. 
The desire in people 
to create, a future for 
themseivM—to choose 
their vocation, to be 
seff-emptoyed. 


to suit your every 
requirement. 

Come, secure your future 
with India's largest 
nationalised bank. 


Bank of India reaches out 
to the innermost areas 
of the country advancing 
wans b help cottage 
industries, artisens and 
shop ownerswith loans, 
tat)f aeJf^tiifficient. 
Bet^deeaisisting w^h 
bahfbW^Mlow 
of 

S'number. 



coNcerr-soMSBO .. 




^ BaNtr-tlM 




Countsiaa 

t*TJ 

1*73 

19H 

1975 

1976 

wrt \ 

1071 

India 

W3.9 

128.9 

W8.S 

M9.3 

iafl.8 

Ufl.6 

liO.3 

BeVuw 

IJ5.9 

-IdS.d 

I7i.2 

182.6 

m.t 


220.9 

Canada 

M9.0 

132.0 

W4.7 

t».2 

m.i 

Aa.i 

986-1 

Franoa - 

JI4.4 

148.3 

177.3 

167.* 

mj 


2W.f 

Westfleiwaaiiy 

112.4 

142. g 

W6.7 

183.1. 

'm.i 

S.3 

243.2 

Italy 

iie.i 

129.7 

163.3 

176.3 

. 179.4 

988.6 

313.2 

Japan 

1I4.S 

150.2 

W3.8 

1*6.3 

996.7 

2214 

173.2 

w.«-..e-d_^,x. 

iwCXlNU MHUS 

m.« 

140.3 

U«.6 

W.S 


399.9 

244.2 

Swedsti 

113.3 

137.4 

Hfl.6 

193.4 

'Si* 

209.1 

222.6 

SwHaatland 

tJ2.1> 

149.2 

184.3 

207.9 

2{3i» 

222.5 

289.4 

UmtedJUmdom 

107.8 

U3.d 

133-4 

157.4 

Mfl.« 

171.3 

204.0 

United flAtos 

M4.9 

119.4 

1*1.7 

1S3.4 

M.O 

170.2 

113.6. 


Un t il , price pf bMhMttal aMdi: MrtltUlidi. i>to«r4hal fradwti; and 
tHK. fHcc of lull trial oatpat. 


■apt»phmSnainJriic r m ri mp l ttmpetriSurii(la(ftlpnttimn) pai UM 
'■MiMM V i« r >p * f97( ctem In Jaoal e d ii —( it aw Hid at awagr 
«MlM|P mat to ani»e at we pcioe tHraa IntMtarMen md abo baa 


parM a^inMad to <971. 


export prieataCMt aoaw aimanti ibom 
algnificiaacllr Wea other a g men ta , A 
third chOTtaek la that da trhaliali 
price l ad l aa iaehade'tha Inddaaea of 
indirect taaai wfekh ia pumtOy eadud- 
ed bom the export ludt «alua or ac- 
port piiaaa, <U) Aaather oieaaate of 
retativB peatkabllitr Ja the ratio of 
Import natt vafaaa of laaaAntiima to 
wholeade prioaa. tehtdt Mbeta the 
Inantlae for Wm auhetttatloa. Tlie 
lower da ahih^ tdea laMlae to 
import nait eaha, the raaiar the io- 
ceative for lia p a t aabadtotioii. A foi¬ 
ling ratio of taopeet unh eahw lolatfoe 
to domaattc adia la a l e price iadleca 
reflect an lap to iia i a it In the oeeape- 
titivenca of tlB eocatry and ehir oeiM. 
Howcva, tWa -naature ia Tehvant for 
eountricf wtare hnporta are free from 
raatrlctfona. (Hi) The third meaaure of 
nlatite profitability it the nda of 
the prlae deflator for eaporta to the 
price deflator of GDP. Due to da 
delay in getting the reiavant data, thh 
naature of profitability It aeldom uaed. 
Thit meaaure, timllar to da ratio of 
etport pricet to wfaoletalc pricee, ia 
baaed on the aaaumptioa that the 
higher the ratio of the export price 
deflator to dlDP deflator, tte gre a ter 
the Incentive to export radar dian oell. 
In the domettlc market.' Index of ex¬ 
port ^ce deflator Irw Hc a te a the effect 
of export i»ice daimei ia the fn>P. 
At the coverage of both Indicea veriee 
conaiderabty, tUt meaaure of aothpetl- 
dvenett may not rafleot ftdiy the 
changet In the mmp e Uli veeaea of a 
country, 

MKAounaa op CoM p a n gvm t x a a op 
Indu poiuiI o 1971-72 

The compaddvanaaa of lade ia ara- 
lyead in Ah pgpet wlA refomea to 


11 malar oompatiton of ladfo in the' 
world meifceta for m a niifa c A iea e . The 
(maaparttnn Inclmfod are (1) Belginm 
(3) Canada. (3) Prance. (4) Want Gar- 
oMoy. (5) Italy, (d) lapnn. (7) Nedier- 
had^ ft) Sweden, W Switmland, 
(tfl) the UK and (11) the USA. Other 
nraniiefllen for apedfie «vort Itema 
Hke Saoth Komar Tahim, Kong, 
ebe,'oea coaaideied ae p aa tely with te- 
Ceneaa to the pordcnlar export Hsoie. 
E xoup t one neaaare, olx, the triadve 
uait vahaa Of egporh of aaminfoolnfea, 
A We other ineaaaiea aataca to the 
efaaagea in Ae gmerai inaemodanal 
oampealtlwaaeei of India otr-owir It* 
maior tiiding oompedtota. All Ae 
■aeaeopee eaeapf prefttabUlty of a«erta 
(whfch ia baaed on data wrpwnatid In 
rupees) are calculated from data ex- 
preaaed In US doSais, b the caae of 
unit value of exparte of amaa factuie e 
the itema oovated im-hutm) Indian 
Tnda aatriScatlod No S to a> The 
corresponding Hama of Ae oimipetitori 
iacluded In the amtlyds are dioce In-' 
eluded in the SITC daealBcation No i 
to 9.' 

I 

The verloui meaaurae of comped- 
dvenea of India attampted In the 
analysif are (1) retadve unit value of - 
exporti of manofoctnree, (2) rdadve - 
coneumar price lodicaa, H) rtfotive 
‘Mmleaale prlos indio^ (4) relative - 
(UV deflator, (5) rsladva unit labomr 
costs, sad (i) reatarp ptefliabaity, 
oiing Ares npMfOree U ptofltahilifo', 
oft, (a) latfo of nait valoe of- mvorls 
to *)i( j ) h e<l e price ifadicaA' (19 tadO of ^ 
unit VdarioiUota Of inquila to wfaola- 
aalt price fodicee-A hni& and (0 xatto 
Of tadfois pf -jWfoe deflstnr-of aaPoM ' 
to indfoee of OOP deflator of IMia. A 
dae in Ae index ef-Aa vaftoug waaep- 
rt^ raflnete n fog A An>. t Qiiiped tl a n 

• • * }• 


JAtegti' A-ddAlfe hii liP^^ 
*aafoiar-menfuen,i;{t o*A9*lWvAd» of 
Indfo 19n^ A.TMAt 

' lb la to iie'xAeoM, An dfttoem 
msatiinie af rmapiMtliiiiaiie do'not 
dway^ Aew dm 0)m tinn^ or-tArngts^,. 
of the eems megnita i l e. Int twd'foa- 
turee hnh haan diadp DtoagA odt'by 
an dm nusHtee of rtntipallHvtiiaei of 
btUa detAg 1971 to Un. Fiigt, there 
hm hem a |ho0eoiiv* lea p ei e veBan ot in 
dM of 

India during 1971-71. Seoondly, all 
iha m eae ur ta; mg la teei d a' eigttiflmt 
tmprovamaot A Ae oompathlvenem of 
India A 1975. fndhddml rnmaures 
showed a max|ln »( -deeSaa la th* cen- 
pedtiveoaea in. one or two yion; for 

Aetance, ooiliumor and whota^ pelcaat 

A 4974, raiidve GaX> deflator A 1974. ' 
i^dve unit vaAa A 1974 and latA K 
it aaport unit vdbc to whobaala price 
Adex In 1975. CA Ae other hand, 

, relative nnlt tabonr coetx ragletered a 
' 'Continuous and maihed AmtoveaMnt 
Arqughont the pedod 197107. The 
trend of nnlt labour coats A fiidU and 
Gompeting coontilea an given in 
-Table 3r 

A significant part of the haprave- 
ment A the OQiatotitleaMm of TwHs 
during 1971-78 ii attdANabfo A ex- 
cfaxnge rxA Aaogee of India and Aat . ‘ 
of oontpedAre agaAat A4 US doOer. ■% 
The exchange latil Aaafee of various j 
cumndee against dm ddlar am given ' 
In TaUe 3. Beddsa, during dde period < 
tArc was marked iacnaae la the rate | 
of inflation A moat conntilae while j 
the nts of inflation A AfBa wlA Ae ’ 
exception of 1973 amt 1W4 was mode¬ 
rate as toon bma Anamre 1. A ; 
compulaon of whnlnealn rnw mataiial ; 
prices of lelected coontilea, gtvsB in J 
Table 3 ilio abowe Aat the incmaM ' 
A raw awterlal pfioe index A ladia^- 
was cudy 163,4 (1971 w IflO) nAareas , 
in 1978 Ae geometiA w eti hl ei l are- ; 
rage of the lame A eeisetsd oo m po t lng ' 
coontriee was oi muA ae 3437. A ' 
oompnrieoa tf the. wh o l ei ale ' prices, ; 
conemnar pdoe a^ 4H)P . daflatpr A ; 
SwiA Kqraa and ^fodwna Aaw* Aat 
fodia fond aum9 . .btttar Aaa these 
ootUitrlek arotetf'trom'Adnfeais 0. 

SAiiliiter Ite lihapwe-■ A- Ae ■ gfice • 
^ Ann .et^' steal ind foiiro'' ji^y> 
HXAAed loW A Aidin' than 
Aat ■ of'-tnAtf'' ' W i mw ijll l gp m i- a* . 'aeen 
froig Aon- 

smT mari-pd^'A . 
enheg V ' 

■Woet- Gk«im9V«'^,fcS'4n'''#a;, .UK 

ml im ' 


J , I ■ - ' ■iJyi 







Jmmcatom fo» IndA i«h>» Two Other DEvnofiNO Countjibb 
(In DoOtr termt) , 

1971-100 



m ' 


WMts 

ala Met Index 

Ooutumer Price Index 

GDP Dsflatoc Index 

Export Unit Value Index 

hidia 

’Tdaam’ 

SouJi 
Korn ' 

IndU 

Taiwan 

South 

Kona 

India 

Taiwan 

South 

Korea 

India* 

Taiwan 

South 

Korea 

n 


105.9 

104.3 

101.3 

103.9 

103.1 

99.6 

109.6 

105.0 

101.9 

110.8 

107.9 

102.0 

173 


U0.9 

134^3 

107.2 

119.0 

116.6 

101.3 

126.0 

124.1 

110.4 

126.9 

134.6 

128.4 

174 


' /«K* 

190.0 

149.4 

145.0 

173.3 

123.3 

140.2 

167.7 

137.3 

151.6 

177.4 

163.1 

F73 


149.3 

100.4 

150.6 

' 149.6 

182.3 

130.6 

130.2 

173.8 

143.6 

150.6 

167,3 

151.0 

m 


130.0 

105.9 

1T7.0 

. 120.6 

186.9 

130.7 

127.1 

102.2 

166.0 

157.5 

170.6 

160.I 

Wt 


tSOr* 

19».0 

193.0 

142.0 

200.0 

166.3 

137.0 

191.8 

188.5 

162.3 

182.3 

184.2 

M 


100v3 

2tt.3 

216.5 

157.7 

216.9 

190.0 








^Mnrad exporti ooORctodJhiiii MomUy jUttnel vf SuaUlet, converted In • tenne and 


MTce ; DRiwtIreHr IMI', nmnatttml FiuiKhtSlttMes, converted Into t tcrmi and adjusted the base to 1971 (relevant jnars). 


NtoitMi m :' fttotWva'A vw woa VaLUEffJsai Vaujb) oi Manufactuuo Bxroan 
OR IMBM RNB CaKrETmO CoUNTRIBi 

(bi Dollar terms) 
mi-HW 


ocmtiies 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

alia 

103.1 

103.4 

101.3 

89.5 

91.8 

16.7 

eUum 

100.9 

109.4 

109,9 

103.8 

103.0 

104.3 

knada 

109.3 

97.7 

99.3 

94.5 

98.4 

93.0 

'mce 

».S 

104.2 

97.7 

104.3 

103.4 

100.3 

MstOtniany. \ 

101.7 

KM.I 

102.5 

100.9 

100.0 

100.8 


102.1 

96.2 

90.3 

96.2 

92.9 

97.1 

•pan . . 

104.4 

113.0 

120.8 

103.1 

98.8 

106.1 

btheriands 

100.0 

103.0 

117.8 

112.S 

III.8 

113.0 

wtdsn 

HM.4 

MO. 7 

98.9 

105.9 

114.3 

■til.4 

wHmritnd 

104.5 

109r5 

108.2 

111.6 

II3.7 

110.7 

IK 

99.7 

92.4 

91.1 

92.4 

89.9 

,94.9 

ISA 

94.1 

87.3 

06.6 

90.3 

94.3 



hut: Bor India data as ahum in nwo I. 

oam : O ECD , OceasionaT Stndin. "Ttie Intemttioniil Coopetitiveness of Selected 
OKD-Oooatrtm , Adr ISiTS, adjusted the based period to 1971. 


ArMDEUa tv ; Ksutnt CotauHEi nut* iNoica of Indu 
AND OUHTINO CnUNIMi 
(In'DoUar terms) 

1971-100 


Vuntilsi 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

ndia 

93.8 

94.4 

103.0 

93.9 

77.0 

77.9 

tofiin 

>202.2 

102 5 

leo.e 

107.9 

ni.o 

115.3 

hiida 

99.6 

95.6 

97.4 

93.2 

99.1 

9i.O 

^aasa t 

. 1»Z.4 

104.5 

9t.9 

107.9 

104.5 

99.4 

VbstOenDiiBr 

101.9 

111.0 

lt».l 

ItM.S 

105.2 

107.3 

ti|y ^ 

99.1 

91.3 

88.0 

80.9 

79.J 

80.4 

apiB 

109.3 

123.9 

129.7 

127.0 

13^ 

148.6 


103.2 

106.5 

110.1 

111.5 

lU."? 

118.4 

weidan 

101.1 

' ^.4 

96.4 

97.8 

101.1 

97.8 

'6'iilBriBKl 

102.0 

113.5 

120.0 

128.3 

132.9 

126.6 


•97.9 

00.6 

88.2 

90.7 

»3i» 

89.0 


91-9 

83.3 

82.9 

80.2 

81.2 

79.1 


I Inlarniri tpil Compstitiveaty of Mectad 
I adjastod to IWl. 


• hOn PM .thnbis 

. MtttE' iWl ud . ' 

A. ooqvdriam.oj^'^' iM^ in tita 
yd W l d' 1 1 ' It 

.'iifc'frtw af 

J-vv-'V ’■■ ■ . 



expoetf of manutactufds 
in),.'f«iitiM ooHuawr fetna ladai 
(AaaaniM IV), relatiaa wbotaale 
price Index (Aonextura V) and niatba 
edit In Msnnttrtaam ''(Ann- 
tOf f i a l ri a tiM 


the competitiveness of India impro¬ 
ved relativriy to that of major oom- 
petitora. In the case of relative nnit 
value of exports df mamifNdmes, 
USA and Italy had’ legittered Ugfacr 
cou ip e tHl veneas than other competing 
countries. « 

The various measures of com- 
petitivenem of India ^ven in Table I 
have been teoted to assess their re¬ 
levance to the vtdume of exporta of 
manufactures from India. Thste teats 
revealed very Uih eortdatlon 
between die vonlme of eqmrts and 
the <*»"!»« in compatitrveneta. Ite 
results of the tests covering ^ 
period 1971 to 1»P ate given in 
Annexure Vn. Tfaup, an Impeovemsnt 
in the reUtive cosopetitivenem af 
India (as indicated by all the 
neasuiee) was aasodatsd with an 
increase in die vtdnme of mpseta 
The correlatian between volu me ^ 
esports and chsngsa In compeddvtnaaa 
m uisma tad fay laMva wholaa a la and 
rriative unit Idionr cost was' faund to 
be more signttoaitt thaa other mmaa- 
res of competidveiiem. 

In the first half of 1979, signiflesnt 
pries rise, parttailsely oonsumar iiri» 
has been registeKd in India and tha 
ermoiisaad late of dm prico incroaia 

baaed on dm first half of the year is 

as much u 24 par cent, A strong up- 
waid trend In -the pricee in the com¬ 
peting coentries is also dlscsmibit. In 
the first four months of 1979 the rise 
In consianer prices In OECD countries 
bos boon around 8.7 pet cant which 
U|seaaati 'Jtn aeaual rata of over 11 
per cent In het. the pattern of prioe 
III iinirr iu afl die OECD countries 
has been fairiy gsnaril with ptcUcnlsrly 
strong tcctimtion in Japan (90 par 
cent) and Aa UK 25 par otnt. Ai 
the raoent ptioa liaa ia pactly a wodd 
pheaBOseiiQn arishig hnea dm oU psioa 
riao, dm Inteaaliaatl u ampat W vauaaa 
of ladit h tpakely to be sdvwpa^. 


. Anwxuu V; Rjbauve WbouMU Pm bimi 
or iNDu AMO Cotamtta Coonrw 
(I n DoUw toiM) 

1972-lOa 


Countries 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1976 

1977' 

1 

1978 

U 

m 

India* 

9S.9 

98.4 

91.3 

81.9 

82.6 

80.8 

76.0 

77.3 

Brignm 

10S.2 

107.1 

100.9 

102.7 

103.1 

100.3 

99.4 

96.2 

fhneda 

98.2 

100.7 

96.8 

101.3 

94.4 

89.2 

88.2 

85.9 

Itraiuia 

99.8 

91.2 

102.9 

98.6 

92.6 

90.6 

93.0 

98.0 

tMatOermany 

108.9 

109.4 

106.0 

107.7 

109.8 

113.0 

II0.8 

108.8 

lUir 

93.3 

93.0 

94,2 

87.2 

89.3 

87.7 

88.1 

87.3 

Jgptn 

110.7 

113.3 

99.3 

103.3 

106.7 

110.2 

' 116.8 

127.2 

Netberianda 

101.7 

99.3 

100.3 

102.1 

103.9 

107.9 

103.8 

102.9 

Swedan 

102.8 

107.1 

110.3 

113.1 

108.7 

99.2 

98.7 

99.1 

Swirxtriand 

109.7 

114.3 

118.8 

120.9 

114.3 

127.8 

125.8 

135.7 

UK 

87.6 

88.2 

92.8 

87.1 

93.0 

fOO.S 

94.8 

»3.2 

USA 

91.9 

93J 

93.3 

96.4 

94.3 

89,7 

89.9 

86.8 


*A<(fMnlnTkl4a 1; 'at* rabte to jBonnl price indicM. 

Somct: JMP, httnotlami f hai M Smtitila, (H7W (bate atUuetM) to 1972 )l Whol^ 
tale price relatet to manrfietutet. 

AMNnuM VI: B^nvi Unit Lamub Canr in MANUMcnni; 

OP iMiu ano c;aia«nNO Countuh 
(In Dollar tamn) 

1972-100 


Ooenirita 

1973 

-1 

1974 

1973 

1976 

1977 

1 

II 

.n 

India* 

bl.6 

77.3 

67.3 

63.9 

61.6 



_ 

BaUnm 

97.6 

100.3 

101.0 

102.2 

102.1 

108.9 

106.4 

98.3 


97.1 

98.2 

97.8 

107.8 

96.0 

88.4 

86.5 

85.4 

Flnanoe 

104.7, 

98.0 

112.4 

109.9 

103.7 

101,7 

104.7 

lio.J 

H^Oamany 

111.4 

109.3 

100.3 

99.2 

102.0 

104.8 

107.6 

Jl».2 

93,3 

88.3 

99.3 

88.3 

81.7 

88.0 

86.3 

87.8 

Japan 

108.2 

116.2 

117.1 

119.4 

128.2 

130.3 

137.2 

152.8' 

Methariands 

104.6 

103.9 

107.9 

108.4 

112.2 

II3.1 

108.7 

. 106.2 

^- •- - 

96.3 

94.1 

103.4 

116.3 

113.1 

102.6 

104.6 

HM.2 

gtotntrlaml 

107.7 

112.3 

117.2 

117.3 

108.3 

122.7 

I19.S 

1 J 7.8 

UC 

88.4 

94.3 

98.0 

91.3 

89.7 

97.9 

94.1 

y 96.5 

USA 

89.2 

89.3 

79.8 

84.0 

82.8 

79.1 

78.1 

■73.9 


*Aa ileta tn Table 1, t4iuatad to beat 1972. 

Saerce.'IMF. Im t nmil emal NataeU Skekikt, 1979: bate a4|iiated to 1972. 


afKted unleM tba rate o( infiatian U 
India Dutitilpa that of ooiqpeting ooun- 
triea. The exchange tate of nqwe u- 
nmea great rignificanct in the pceatnt 
context. If the rapee la iUovrad to 
aivnclate along with the pound ateiUng 
which hat atiengthened at nnich at 
12 pet cant by July 5. 1970, a> cooqpaied 
to Ita level in eariy January 1979, the 
advMte Impact of price rite on the 
competitiveneti of India enay be 
aceentoated. The leoognitlan of thU 
(act ii evideid In the fr aq u eti y of ^ 
downward adjnatment of the ii<aa 
atUiUng tate by the RBI ht May and 
June IBTBi 

If we view the international' coni- 
petltjveneai of India horn the point of 
view of the ahaia of India in world 
capocta, the picture la not veiy eneonr- 
aiglnf. The ihaia of India tat woiM 


Inci ted at dw raitea bKgeaiad ^Tai^a . 

S. A gre a ter pact, of lneMlH9, Ip ' 
(adla'a exporta dndii'die iriic of 
the aeveatlea la malnlr a tti l wtMt M to 
eau ge n out and fo rtuH o u a.hBtoti tuch 
at exporia of a^w,^ypned oa gead .ex- ^ 
porta, eaporia cd auger due to wodd 
drought conditlona and the taealting 
aupply cMiiltaiatX' in other prodneiag 
edimtriea end above . aO the apwt lit 
dw latemalioiad prleda of tt e nu 

in the wake of ra Frice Mha.' Triah 
the tittf of growdl of htdjVa eiputa 
in US doBnr itmm ghm in Telde 8 
it la dehr that ftp 1^ growdi ntaa 
legbtared during IgVd-TT had tapered 
oC and h had tpttkify bean le v er a ed to 
icglater a dacUne of 2 per oent in • 
1978, in aphe of (ha itatiatlcal impact h 
of the dagprociadan of Um doDar agatnat ] 
the rupee in 1978. f 

Thus, rixa pngnaslive lu aroeea u e n t 
in the price u nipe t hl veneea of Jndit 
dnrtog Ala period doe^ not a ppo er to 
have' a aoaUiiihig Ingamt on the vahit 
of Indli’a eipoia It li probable that 
the handlrapa In 'Ae way of our aeUev 
ing a anatainfd' growth in IndlaT ax- 
poaga lias not ao mneh in price com- 
pet Mv e naM , whhh India leepii to haoe 
enjoyed in the aeventlea, ca in An 
gape in non-price competitlventM inefc ^ 
ae gnality, marinttaig eCwta and Mw' j 
in -eigiply oonsbalnts. J 


e^tortt dedlned riaadily from 0B8 pot 
oent in 1971 to <Ut7 per cent in 1974 
and after riihig meiglsgUy to OBB par 
cent in 1978, It hai again faOen to (hfe 
per otm In 1977 «nd 0B2 per oent in 
1978. Simlluly, the ihue of exports of 
mannfactuiea from India ht the total 
world axpocta of i^anufactuies leeoala- 
od viitu^ stagnant aroumf 05 par 
cent during 1971 to HT7; The tn e r ani i 
in thg abate ^maBUfacturaa In the 
total exports of India during 1971-78 
to 19r{-78 wna rariMr negligible fioan 
BB59 pgr oeiit in ISITI to 975 M cent 
in 1977.t ^ ' 

It la Intamthlg' to know the per¬ 
formance of IndtaV-experta Anting the 
ptriod 1971-78 wbto Od doa«ettti- 
venem of India, m inaanied by tim 
various indieatota tcjbtarnd an ictont* 
vemgat Exporta pi India dmfigi tBTl 


TMHkii Imgiiin 
Plfkrmt mentuter (symioMi^.prr: 

' I Rehtito Unit VUue (KUV) 

‘flbOlort Matmiaoturts) 

where UV] ■■ Unit vali|ii index (export 
manufeotuieis) of lhd|it- 
and UVe *■ Cenwiiltilc weighted 
avenge of unit vilua index (expoit 
nanufaotnretf) of etfednd co ui petho n 
II Relativo Cotmeia^, Price Index 

(rCP) ■= X 100 

where CP| (Jpnaomer ptioa indeu 
of IndU 

.end CPc ■*’. Ceotnotiio.' wrighted 
ivtrtge ol Mo i ninn at price, inden of 
aelacied eoiupetl^ 

m 'Releth% wh c l itol u prioe hidf^ 

(RWP) -!^ * 

vrfaeie 'WPi »• HVhoUiale ptMe ig^ 

-dP'lndle >■; .,r 

end 'Wc nt..''':GebaMiti 9 B ere 






AiH ii wi i «* vittV c^ (S uM W cu ei i MIKHN MiASUUI Of CaMmmvMM 

Mto OiMMimf iNon or Bxrm or Mamufactuks of doiia 
1971-100 


OomtatioD CoefBdeiit (R) 


RflAbTC unit Mbe indagc of munbetiited eaqxxtt 
]tiBitti*i vaansatr priea faidex 
lUUtiva wbolNAie price fndsr 
XdiUee defletor Index 
RditiFe ealt lAbonr coit Index 


-0.75 

-0.79 

-0.95 

-0.91 

-0.9J 


nuniber (UV), ii given l>y the fnconlai 
Unit Value Index (UV) 


- ^ Pn^ 
S Pofl. 


X 100 


where, Pg and denote the vtlna 
of an article in the faxie period Md 
the current period reipeetivelyaad 
Its respective quantities In diis period 
respectively. 


Cotrelxlloo o o e flici en t (R) ZlQYi —nXY 

•/ SW"- itt* V 5 y1-i»* 1-1.2...n 

Whew 7P tepce s e n t i qoxnttnn Index trf manufactured expotti 
Y1 repnseats Measures of CSompetltlveneu 
and a — 7 


AnnrduVIII : BAUtDai m MxNUFAcnnuNa 
(In Dollar terms) 

1971-100 


Couiitry 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Belgiaffl 

128.7 

153.7 

207.9 

233.8 

267.3 

313.1 

370.8 

i 

110.0 

118.3 

137.5 

153.2 

179.8 

184.7 

184.6 

Fnnoa 

122.8 

168.4 

185.5 

24.1.7 

247.3 

272.4 

334.7 

WkstOennany 

118.7 

in.i 

180.3 

203.9 

214.9 

230.9 

30S.2 

Italy 

118.9 

l4i.7 

103.5 

241.7 

22J.4 

231.1 

269.7 

Japan 

131.0 

184.1 

215.5 

237.5 

266.8 

322.2 

439.7 

Netherloodt 

123.3 

150.8 

194.9 

.235.6 

245.4 

283.5 

340.3. 

Swadeo 

120.5 

142.7 

135.7 

196.3 

212.3 

223.4 

211.9 

Switzarland 

120.1 

130.8 

180.7 

226.3 

238.6 

232.9 

350.8 

Unitad Kingdom 

115.4 

128.8 

143.5 

1T7.6 

173.1 

175.1 

227.6 

Uniled Statea 

106.7 

114.3 

123.3 

134.7 

145.4 

157.7 

172.5 

India* 

103.8 

103.3 

101.4 

104.3 

%.7 

101.9 



'Data based on KBI Survey of Joint Stock Oorapanies and Stock Eachange oOlcial 
dhoctory. For fartaer details tee Techincal Annexure. 

Holt ; Data given in local cuneocy oonverted into termst by applylog IPS perioa 
average exchange rate of the local currency against t. 

Sotret; UN, Mdmhfy Biiltttn of StaHtUa (relevant issues). 


GeometticaUy Wtighted Aotragt Initx 

The following formula shows deariy 
the composition of the index (using w 
as the symbol (or die weights) 
Crometrically Weighted Average Index 
(Pot ) “ 



where p t' and pgi denote the value of 
an article in the current period and the 
base period respectively and n Is the 
total number of countries. 

Weighting Scheme 

The weights are based on three years 
average (1973-75) trade (lows of India 
to the eleven competitoia. Competitor 
countries are Belgium, Canada, l^Vsnce, 
Onnany-FR. Italy, Japan, Nether¬ 
lands, Sweden. Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and United States. The trade 
flows indicate the total of export and 
import. From the total average of trade 
flows, the share of each competitor baa 
been oalculated for eatimatiiig their 
respective weights. 


average of wfacdeeale price index of 

selected competiton 

IV Relative GDF deflator Index 

(RGDPd) = 100 

where GINtdi — GDP deflator index 
of India 

and CDPdc — Gaanetric wd^sted 
average of CDP deflator index of 
selected competiloix 


V IMxtlve nylt labour cost index 

(RULC) - X 100 

OTCc 

where ULC| — Unit labour cost index 
in India 

and UtCc — Geometric wdghtnd 
average of unit laboar oort index of 
■electad oowpetiters 

VI Rdetive FMAtabllity Index (HP) 


fl) 


- 

Wi 


7< lOB 


where UV| «= Unit valne Index (ex¬ 
port nianufactnies) of India 
and WPi = Wholesale price index 
of manufactured H°°ds of India 


(il) - 


uv; 

wp; 


X lOO 


where UV| — Unit value index (Im¬ 
port manufactures) of India 

and WPj — Wholesale price index 
of India 


(Ui) - ...f**! X lOO 
' ' CDPdi 

where Pdi — Index of price deflator 
of exports of all goods and services 
of India 

and (SlXMi - GOT deflator Index of 
India 


VnU Vabm 

- The snethod of ctlmSatloa of unit 
value iodice, syntboUtadiy the index 


Comtruction of Data 

Export VnU Vobtee: Export unit 
values are a rough measiur of export 
pricex The weighting schemes used ia 
aggregating she unit value indices for 
coinnK)dity categories differ among 
countriea: In some cases Laspeyies in¬ 
dices (l>ase->Tar weighted), in tome 
cases Paasdie (current year weighted) 
and for other Fisher (a geometrio over¬ 
age of Paasche and Laspeyies weighti) 
are used. For countries other than 
India, Unit Value Indices of export 
manufactures are calculated on the basia 
of SITC classification No 5 to 9 and 
for Irrdia it Is calculated on the baste 
of wei^ted average of Indian trade 
classification No 5 to 8, 

Unit Labour Coat-. Unit Labour 
costs are defined aa total direct and 
incllrect paymenta mada by emphtyuea 
to their workers, divided by fte oot- 
pnt of this labour. Since labdrer ooalt' 
are the main portion of valne ariM 4f 
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AMStrai vm A ; KmuNOi Data Mr Lmow CIpm.M IMa" 


fMvM te mm/aemlm <* Adfa (WTl-UQ 

\m \m 1W4 

Rctenm 106.6 110.7 110.9 

• term 104.1 106.7 102.2 


Samt .' (LO, Yearbook oT labour Statktici I9TT- 


Anm$t Pit tapUa mmd lanikti of factory marktr tn Mb (IfTl—ttO 




1972 

1973 

. 1974 

Maharashtra 

Re term 

lOS.t 

112.0 

loe.e 


1 term 

103.3 

108.0 

100.0 

West Bengal 

Re terms 

114.0 

120.0 

127.3 

1 terms 

112.0 

116.4 

117.3 

Tamil Nadu 

Re term 

107.1 

103.8 

103.3 

• terms 

103.3 

101.9 

93.2 

Dadii 

Reieims 

100.2 

106.2 

107.8 


• term 

98.S 

102.4 

99.3 


Somta! Oort of India, Minlitry of Infennatloo and Broadeaatint. “India lOTT-TS". 
JM» mmbtn of nag* raltt to laSa (196}4S—100) 


Iwor. Mtai - LaMr. JbwMl 
Gbne HRO), ato. 

Tbeae data genaraUy oonfinnad the 
trend indicated far the eatfanataa of la¬ 
bour cotfa baaed on BBI Surveys. K «e 
aiiunie that labour piodoetMty by and 
hu]^ mmained iMehMn«A dmUf yUi 
period, the unit labour coeb can be 
taken aa uovlnc in Una edth the 
changes in labour ooiti. The tnad of 
labour costa baaed on alternative eoor- 
ces la given in Aonenim Vm and Vm 
A along with the data on eamlng d Iq 
mannfactnring in ccrnpetiiig oonatiiei. 

GDP/CWP Deflator CDSf deflator 
ropraeentB the elootent of price change 
in Ac value added in the CIV. It Is 
rqpieaented by the quotient of GOf at 
cnrrent and conatant prioea. The data 
on GDP at current and conatant prices 
from the IPS in respect of die ooun- 
tries Included in this analysis have been 
used to aatimate the CIV deflator. 




I. 


i - 


(Aafalmnanr) 1976 1977 

Oeoetal Index (of selected industries) 324.S 322.4 

Shares .'Oovt of India, Ministry of labour,/«ilsn<aiaBr/Mnu/(luoe 1979). 


dverags labiW coil pit maaduy morkid la India (1971~10m 


West Bengal 
Tamil Nadu 
Delhi 



1973 

Re terms 

119.9 

0 terms 

. 115.6 

Re terms 

II8.0 

0 terras 

II3.7 

Re terms 

128.2 

0 terms 

123.6 

Re term 

113.7 

• term 

109.6 


Samoa; Oovt of lodls, Mhdstrr of labonr, IMbii Labom rmrbock, 1974. 


Nettg 

1 A.crmntry’a unit labour ooeta are 
calculated by dividing its nvarage 
houriv compenaadon Mata b taaOy 
available on diia) vriUt ita mrafla 
.rate of prodnctlWty or onbpnt pet 
hour worked. Intematioiai trenda 
In unit labour costs depend on 
wagee (or total emolnments), rata v 
of producdvlty and ratsS' ^ 

S Indude chemlcala, manufactured <a 
goods classified chifdy by nutarlaL 
machinery and transport eqnlp- 
ment, mlaceDaneous mui^ctnred 
artides. 

3 Cbemlcalt, basic man nf ict um , 
machines and transport egnipmani; 
miscellaneous poodp and goods not 
claailfied by kind. 


is important that they should be pro¬ 
perly meesured. In particular the data 
should include all eleuienti of labour 
costs: not only wages but employers 
payments for holidays, contributions to 
so^ charges etc. Data on labonr CMts 
per unit of output relating to six coun¬ 
tries ate published by the National In- 
sdtnte of Economic and Social Bciearch 
in Sathnal IntUtuh Economic Rsofotc. 
In the cose of India, data on unit labour 
coats ore not directly available. There¬ 
fore, es a proxy the diange in the diare 
of wages in tots! value of production 
of compauieB Included In the RBI sur¬ 
vey of foint stod; companiet and Stock 
Exchange official Directory (ratio of 
totel labour cost to total value of luo- 
dncdon) ere estimated till 1977-73 and 
tUi was naed for computing the re- 
btlva tmK labour costs of India ogaluat 
6 tna^ industiial cquntriea for whlbb 
hdiour carts par unit of output ate 


readily available. Theie estimates on 
labour expenditure when oompared 
with the increase in labour costs for 
1976-77 and 1977-78 (adtuited for- In¬ 
crease in production), given in AU-India 
Engineering Induitries Top 100 
Engineering Companies” have been 
found to be generally indicating 
afanUor magnitude of change in la¬ 
bour coats. Ftirther the estimates of 
labour costs have been crosbcbedied 
with tbe date available from the follow¬ 
ing eourcet, altbouldi ndi data are 
found to be disaggreeited . as regards 
coverage and period are concerned. 

(i) ILO. Yearbook of Labour Stalii- 
. tics, 1977. 

(b) Govt of India, Ministry of In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting, In¬ 
dia, 10T7-7B. 

(c) Govt of India, Ministry of La¬ 
bour, Iwtoi Labour Yaarbook 
(data upto 197#. 
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.^ ot Xribal Labour 

An Irrigation Project in Gujarat 


T K layannMB 

Thou^ mtut $emon^ miffotton it betwem rural arecn, much of the literature on the tubfeat it 
oncemed vMt tvnitwban migration. Thii paper cttemptt to etudy the seatotud migration of trtrdl 
abour from idte predominaiSg rvrd dittriot of Pancbmahali in dujarat into the rural areas of the na^gft- 
)OuHng Kaktt didrict fidling under the command area of Mahi-Kadana irrigation project. It examktee 
he pbeitometam hath at the origin of the migration and at the destination of the migratory hdtour. 

The paper is in four sections. Section one prooides the general background to the ttoo districts 
md seetkm two examinee the data of the first study conducted at the origin of migration. Section three 
constructs a modti Utilising more recent data collected at the desHtudion of migration, and the last section 


tresetOs a summary of the findings. 

' die Utentme on mlgnUoa of libonr, 
f intter attenticMi hit bean foeoMd 
nml-uibtn migration d<«n on mral- 
nl migratloii.t Tboo^ it ia recogniaed 
at moat aetaonal mlgrattoo la mral- 
iial and diat it ia d^ie^ent on com- 
ementaiy peala o( labour demand, not 
any detailed atudiea are available, 
jrther, eziatiiig itadlea are for one 
loit-Ume period, aeldom more than 
le year. Moreover, they are not two- 
uM atudym of migraticm jvooeaaea, 
eillni wiA ndgnting bouadnlda both 
origin and at deatinatioa.> 

The pieteu pqiar la an attempt to 
1 theae gapa. ft la a atndy of the 
»nomle caotea behind , the aeiaonal 
dgiatian of memben of tribcl bonae- 
(dda from tbe depreaaed hilly diatrict 
' the Panrhmehala into the Irrigated 
laina of die nelghbonitog Kaira diatnet 
alltog under tbe cornmand of an iiriga- 
on project in Gotint, Tlie data nUbed 
elate to taro-tfane ptoloda; 18T1 and 
S78. Data for 1971 were obtained from 
be inrvty of aeoional migratton of 
rixwr oondooted at origin by the atato 
avemniesc,-* end the data for 197S 
rare drawn from the andiof^ atndy cm 
abour itHli—Hni in Um oommand area 
f the Mdri-Eadona Irrigation Frofeel 
*hlch la the ifaaHnatlnn 
The paper ia divided into four aec- 
lona. Sactlon one pravldea the bad:- 
jronnd toformaUan regarding the two 
hatiiola, and the aeaond aeotiaD Baamtoea 
he data of the ftrat atndy condncted at 
tha origin of ndgintlan. Sactlon thrae 
oooitnicti A nodol «Mlfaiwg mort 
raceat data cn ilec t ad st Use daatinarioa 
o tiat ocodcMlaaa leached by *e aariiat 
M4r. tha.laR laelteacfeaaaBBnnaqr 
•ad Uma bat cart ain cnod n a l o n ai 

t 

The.PlwnlmighalidWdtlaoamofflie 
«»a»n ii * a 1l/ .hadcwaid dhtrlqli at 


Gojant Its eooxuamic bAdowaidness 
can be attriboted tp proneoeat to scar» 
cUy conditioni due to frequent failure of 
tbe monsoon The tenitoiy of tbe district 
is rather the mrin monntalA b^ns 
that of tbe Aiavalli system. The ddef 
physlogntphic units are undulating 
qplflndi, mountain foothills and valleys 
adjoining the territories of Rajasthan a:^ 
Madhya Prade^ Ihe Aravalli system 
does not offer sufficient obstniction to 
the south-west moosooo lor InduciDi 
predpltatioBu 

The annual rainfall recocded varies 
from 548 mm to 3y067 mm. RalnfaB 
occurs mainly during four months June 
to September, and the average number 
of rainy days in the year are SSi. Heavy 
erosion occurs during the first two 
numthi of the rainy season when lands 
remain barren u compared to the later 
part of the season. After the monsoon 
is over, soil moisture Is die ttmitlns 
factor and evaporation inereasea tin It 
attains its peak in summer. 

The main agricultural season is die 
monsoon peiiod during which mafae and 
paddy are grown. Maise is generally 
grown where lands are ilopyt vdiile 
paddy li gr own in the flatter area where 
soil moisture is available. During winter 
vriieat ii grown only as an unIrrigated 
crop. If the soil moisture is less, gram 
Is sown. Exoopt for wells, there is no 
perennial irrigation in tbe district. 
Ihou^ an irrigation prefect on die itvn 
flowing through this district has 
been recently completod with a loan 
asstotanoe htsa the Wwld Bank; tbe 
/to fi n T w wfl area of about 11,000 hectares 
hai ytt to looeive water atooe ihe ^dlirt - 
boHon lyil em boa not been competed. 

XUbel pepniatlanliitliediriiiot iaatfa* 
foontog 39 per cent of Intel 
popnktioD. tind ownenUp te taigdy ia 
the of tribel end land tafoim 

QMfoiei eoaoted ii eeriy' ea to 19ff7 
have given tbe titla of ownetoUp to Ae 


‘ribab. But tbeti primitive ontlook and 
Ulteracy, coupled with inadeqna 
nfraitinctuie, have led to tb^ not going 
^geyond ito^ crop fanning depending 
nainly on lain-fed agriculture. 

The itate ffwemment baa undertaken 
.various activities as part of an intensive 
lural devrlopnent sebone under ibe 
drought prone area development pin- 
gtamnie to reduce the rigonn of scenlly. 
Theae activitlct comprlae ndaiiHMd 
construction of minor irrigation wtaki, 
and' watenhed piojecta with e viem 
to pntecvlog toll moiatnn. beyood 
the rainy season to enable fannen to 
take to one mote crap and catde tearing 
and poulby farming to aopphosent tbeir 
'bum incomes. It would take some Ihne 
to have tbe impact of these acbtaMi 
Mt Until then, the seasonal migraticsi 
of labour from tbe district into Ae 
leigbbouitog districts of Koln, Baroda 
and Abmedabad ini|d>t conttan e. 
TiUe 1 ps e s e n ts a casnparalive pfctme 
of the districts in regard to tbeb agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricuhural ebaracteri- 
lUcs. 

The district of Kaira is agrioubanlly 
more odvenced due to veiious reeaons. 
The land is bi more tortile and haa 
excellent irrigation toeOltlfi. Modi 
before tbe present dam ocroa tbe Mahi 
at Kadona to Fancbmahola came to be 
completed, a weir conatrocted octOM 
the river down stream ea early os to 
19S9 had broodit nearly 1,0(1000 heo- 
tares under suiface iirigaUaii. Added 
-to tUs, a sleeablt notaber of wtlli and 
tube weDs has also contributed to mnl- 
cropping in e ddit ioo to raising 
yielding varlatiee and ooob crap, sndi 
as tnbaoco^ cotton md sngitcane offer- 
tog year^roond damand for egiVinltnral 
labonr. While Kaira diitriot is toteis- 
itvely.agrionltQnl, dm relatively mom 
todosblelited Boride and AhiMdabad 
dWiiots pteaeat additional o p p oi tnni tfal 
for coni tn ietiOB-labom. 
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TiMU 1: AoucoutflUL aw> NaN^AoBKOunEM. CqMAcnuaici 



Beott 

ftndimahals Kahn 

Baroda 

Ahmedahad 

Oularat 

India 

Orosi cropped area 
In, hectare per 
e^ta 

Ratio of net irriga¬ 
ted area to oet 
' cultivated area 

0.29 

0.23 

0.29 

0.21 

0.38 

0.30 

0.03 

0.28 

0.13 

0.12 

0.13 

0.20 

Ratio of grou crop¬ 
ped area to net 
cultivable area in 
bectare 

1.02 

1.04 

1.02 

0.95 

0.98 

1.02 

Ratio of Agrlcul- 
tnral workers to 
total populatloQ 

0.03 

0.07 

0.10 

0.04 

0.07 

0.09 

Ratio of noo-Agii- 
cultural srorkers 
to total i-opulo- 
tiota 

0.05 

0.08 

0.11 . 

/ 

0.21 

0.11 

0.10 


MKr; Aaricultiml dtta pertain to 1972-73 and population data refer to 1971. 
&«*«»/‘'Uidarat, 1978 : Sodo-Boonamic Review of Oujeiat State”. Burean of 
Bcoooala aad Statiitlei. Oovemment of Opiarat. 


Take 2 ; Dmiaunotioi'MioaATiNa 
Hoomaaun tr Culuvabu 
Lamd Pcmsumd 

Area In Number of HouMhoUi ' 

Uectarci — ^ — ■ ' ■ ■- — —--— 

' ' Moti- Nani- Are- Total 

khantikbaraihnik- (Her- 
heda oentafe 
iB 

nued- 

tbetea) 


Noland 

3 

- 

- 

3 

( 1.32) 

Upto 1.00 

no 

34 

71 

217 

(94.44) 

I.0Ito2.00 

“■ 


2 

2 

<0.89) 

2.01 to 3.00 

1 


1 

2 

(0.89) 

Above 3,01 

1 



1 

<0.44) 

Total 

115 

34 

74 

225 

(100) 


SMy at th* OrigiB 

The tntvey of eea«ona] migration of 
Uwar diitilct cowlucted by the Bureau' 
of K c o n n i nlw and StaUatica of the atate 
govenuaant in the Panchinabali dlitrict 
cooaltled of moadtly roanda of contacta 
each of the idected bonadidda for 
a wfiole year, from Anguat 1S71 to Jnly 
1(17% is three vlllsaea of MoUUiaraJ, 
Ka nM ia ia i and Brahtnkheda, whoae 
i nhahit a nt t were known to migrate 
during the agricnltuiaOy alack montha. 
Motdduurai had. 485 hoataholda (total 
pqpnJation 3312) out of wfaidi 446 
honae h o M a had at laatt ana mambar 
adgiatlag duiing the pteoeding year. 
The coareaiioaidliig flgnaaa for NanUdia- 
ta) wera 147 (1.04« bmI 145 and for 
Bathuikbada 384 a.UB) and. 288. 
Number of honashoUa cekcted for 


monthly roimda of contact for twelve 
montha In theae viUagea were: Motlkha- 
raj, 115 (7S0); NanJkharaJ 36 (248); and 
Brafamkheda 74 (5U^ — the fignrea In 
patentheaea denoting papulation. 

All the selected houaeholdt were in 
paaacsalon of agricultural land In Nani- 
kharaf and Bra^kheda hut in Motlkha- 
rai, 112 out of llB lainple bonaeholdi 
had agricultural land. Thna, the average 
land poaaeiied hy diete houaebolda fat 
MotlkbaraJ, Nanlkbami and Bnhmkheda 
woiked out to 0.60, OJSO and 0i74 hec- 
tiiea per booaeh^ aeapeetively (TaUe 
8 ). 

Besides agricultural income, the mem¬ 
bers of tbe houariwkh under survey 
were abo dertving noD-agrlcnltnral 
tneome (Table % Table 4 preseob tbe 
distribution of Uvetiook owned. The 
erthnated average per capita annual 
incoRM of sample households was 
Rs 222, Rs 245 and Ra 288 reapactlTdy 
for tho three viDigea. 

The results of thg survey indicate 
that there wea no set pattern of mlgta- 
tfan; that is, aO haoaeholds reporting 
migratlaa during die previous year (at 
least cue menii^ per honsdi^ U 
not necotaardy report mignBon in the 
ioOoedng year. During the year under 
luruey 88 per cent of sample honsdioldf 
iseie migmting at one Ume or anodier 
wheteu 14 par cent stayed at boom ■ 

The mo n t h w ti e patten of mlgtation 
shows that duh^ tte'monttia of August, 
Septesnher and Ootober, which are agii- 
cuItoraDy busy moirda, die inddeAca of 
mlgraticii was very Btde (less dian 7JS 
per f«Bt} wbeseas bans Jaraaiy to klay 
more than half of the population of die 
tampia hrmsehoMs qdgnted. The Ugh- 


' <tl'' 

aat rataber «t' 

Xaha distilet, and heat h Ing toshtnee 
wan the dlstr ieti of San% Bioaeh and 
Banda. Other places to sdiidi ni%n- 
tion was reposted, tbon(^ on a amaB 
acals, vaeie other noBl tteat of die state i 
and in the neiiddioniiug Bate ef Madhya 1 
Pradedi. 

The huigest perfid of migndou was 
for a period between 181 and 150 days. 

42 persons (8 per cent) firm ModUa- 
raf village and 11 penons (4 per cent) 
from Nanildiaial village end none firom 
Btefamkbeda viOage Sguie nnder this 
category. The largest percentage of 
persons (47 per cent with 52 penons) 
migrated from MatflduusJ vllhge for a 
period from 01 to 190 days, Shnllajly, 

45 per cent of migrants numbeling 88 
wis away from Nsnikliarai village for ' 
the same period of work. In the case i 
of Brahmkheda village, the Ugbaat 
number of population (47 per cent) 
migrated for a period betweco 61 and 
90 days. 

Table 5 presen ts die dls tr lb o tlon of 
migrating penons by type of work. 
Gang work on road dttofbed die Up- 
gast number of migrauts (43 per ttuX 
ctatfily followed by house oonatrucslon 
(31 per cent), agricultural tabour (5 
per cent) and non-agrlenltme worken , 
(2 per cent). 

Tbe main fladingi of the' survey can ^ 
be summariied thus; 

(I) Of the total 825 sampla home- 
holds, 2 per oeut vrete not hi 
possesshm of any cuUvahla had, 

97 per cent of membni were fa> 
possession of hud upto 8 hacta- 
les whereas only ono par osnt 
of members posMsfed moie than 
2 hectares of huid. 

(it) Out of tbs spfocted ho n i A old s 
for die Ihrw vlDeges, diers weie i 
87 per cant o( honsdnddh tson I 
whim at hast one or smae mem¬ 
bers had mlgttoed during ' dw 
poiod of year mmd survey. 

(lit) The highest numhar of migrants 
bed mom to the urban areas 
of Xtba distriet. The odier otees 
to width tho mov e me n t toih 
place were; in oider of hnpm- 
tanoe, rural sieas of Sntat, Kai- 
n. Brood and Bsuoda dUrldt. 

' (W) Doling the parted ef mfgiatioii 
dm ndipnitB were moidy engag¬ 
ed in gang work on fOBds. house 

oaastrmttlan aotfvlUea and agii- 
Iftboor 

(r) Tbt hreMMsea'af mlgiBtiint we> , 
le« than TJl pas oeut of the po- ] 
nsdaUco dmina the hosy, r^- 
ted agticnHnm sea s o n (Angost 
to October) it dm origin of mi- 
KraNem ndsareM dadito ^ Pe¬ 
riod firusn Iiuimiy to liay ruoie 
than ludf of dm 'pnpsslBHosi had 
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Taiu }: QimnunoN o*' Mhaiino Houbhouh by AaxicuLTtnuu. and Non-Aokicultukal Income Oboum 


neons 6 r»p 

Annual Incoms 

1 Kupses) 


No of A(ri-Incoiiie HoiuehoMs 

No of Non-AgrI-Income Householda 

MotiUiaraJ Nanlklw«i Brahmkheda Total Molilchara] 

(Peroeataaa 
in BraduSs) 

NanikharaJ BrahniMiada 

Totia 

(FercsnUia' 
InBtaokietil 

Nil 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 



.1 

Upto250 

5 

I 

2 

t 0.89) 

8 

2 



(Q.44). 
2 

251 to 500 

39 

2 

2 

(3.58) 

43 

27 

6 

13 

(0.89) 

46 

501 to 700 

33 

9 

18 

(19.11) 

62 

30 

8 

IS 

(20.45) 

53 

701 to 900 

16 

9 

3 

(27.56) 

28 

25 

12 

17 

(23.56) 

54 

901 to 1,200 

12 

6 

34 

(12.44) 

52 

17 

4 

18 

(24.00) 

39 

,201 to 1,500 

4 

6 

4 

(23.11) 

14 

9 

5 

2 

(17.33) 

16 

,501 to 2,500 

1 

3 

10 

(6.22) 

14 

3 

1 

9 

(7.11) 

13 

:,5D1 to 4,000 

I 


, 

(6.22) 

2 

1 



(5.78) 

1 





(0.89) 




(0.44) 

Total 

IIS 

36 

74 

225 

ns 

36 

74 

225 





000 .00) 




(100.00) 


m 

Swejf at Oft OcrtlBtitkMi 

One of ihc destioAtloiis of migration 
jr the labour from the Panchinahals 
istrict ia the rural area of Kaira diH* 
'ict, A major part < of the agricultural 
nds in this area falls under the com- 
land of the Mahl-Kadana irrigatian 
rurject Due to Irrigaticu facilities, both 
‘om cantd and well sources, cropping 
itciislty has been observed to be fairiy 
igh in the ooiqaiand aita and this has 
iven rise to a sustained level of dc- 
land for agricultural labour through’ 
ut (he year, 

Agricultural labour finds eniployitfent 
1 the Kharif season (July to Sept«nber) 
1 the paddy fields in tlie command 
tea for highly labour Intensive jobs 
ke tnnsplanting and weeding. Though 
lis is also the period of busy agricul- 
119 I actfvitiei in the Fanchmahals dis- 
ict, soroo labour was trill found to be 
cdgratlng outside tbe district in search 
f work. Migrants of diis period might 
le belon^ng to larger sized households 
tiHi, therefore, might have been able 
o move out leaving agricultural work 
0 others., In sem cases It was ob^ 
®rved that they Ih^ just sown maize 
,tbeir viOages foe work dee- 
vh^e only ttf rdsim In ttoie for har- 
-'earin^ maize In late S^ember. 

A sur^ of loo househedds of agrl- 
-Tiltural-seasohaily migrated labour 
amplosjed - paddy ' cultivafien ' was 
coadbctedln raddondar seketed ▼illiges 
n.Aa- rnnnajH] -'areas during the Uparif 
* ** ■*» (July September). 


While 52 p(r coni nf them stated that 
thej’ would ri'tum to their homes in 
Panchniahal.s by Oc'ober, 4fi per cent 
of them said that they would coirtlnu') 
to seek work until the end of May 
in the coming year. None of the house¬ 
holds hailed from the samplu villager 
referred to in Section 11 though they all 
belonged to the Siinic district. 

Tables 6 and 7 present the distribu¬ 
tion of the sample Itou'chtdds whose 
members seasonally migrated during 
1978 from PuiicliniahuLs into Kaira by 
landholdings size uod annual earnings 
per household. The average annu^ 
earnings and the average size of land 
Iiolding were Ks 586,20 and 1,50 bee- 
tarvs. While the average size of the 
migrating household was 8 persou-i the 
average number of migrants Troni Panch- 
mahab into the Kaira was 3 per 
household. 

The average expected earniugs per 
sample hou.tehuld were Rs 461.00 per 
season. ' Titus the CAilculatinu 00 the 
part of the immigraiit labour working 
in the paddy fields wox that they would 
earn at feast lU 153 per person during 
the season (Table H). In addition to 
these earnings, tlwy were provided 
meab and a place to stay during their 
period of work by the employer- 
landlords. However, the expenditure on 
transportation from their origin to des- 
tkietlon was borne by the migrant la¬ 
bourers themselves. Some of these 
runt houstdiolds also mal nta i o ed Bvo- 
stock which was eared for durfhg their 
afaaeoce by their members of dw. 


household. 


Tbe findings of the Mrlier study on 
migration of labour hom the Pmh- 
mahali district condocted at the origta 
and tbe above picliminary obtervatiom 
reached by the present survey 'would 
lead us to formulate certain hypotheSca 
relating to migration reponse of Uboor, 
Utiliaiog the data, we niay construct ^ 
model and test the validity of these hy¬ 
potheses. 

It may be hypothesised that migration 
of labour signified by number of per¬ 
sons migratinr per household is directly 
influenced by expected earnings at tivir 
desrinatiem. It may abo be said that 
there is a positive relatiouship between 
the number of person? migrated per 
household and tbe size of tbe house- 
bold. On the other hand, tbe larger the 
size of the land bolding of a 
honsehoki, the lower would- he tiie 
number .f perKms migrating from It 
Kince it would absorb a larger amount 
of labour of tlie members of tile house¬ 
hold. Similarly a negative relationship 
may be suggested to exbt between tbe 
number of migrating members of a 
household and the earnings of the Ut¬ 
ter at the place of the origin. 

Tbe above hypothesised relationships 
may be presented in a functional form 
as below: 


Y =s 

wbtie, 

y =:: 

X, = 
X* = 


f<X,. X,, X, XJ 

mmiber of migrant? pet 
hourehold « ’ 

expected' caraings< of. . the 
mlgifants per boMseJiolcl ^ |d 
the destination, 
ihfe of Iki^hijldhdf. ^ 




^‘*** * •■ Dwbuiwww or Houamoiot ir Uvtancx Owsto 


Nana of Village 

botda - 


UvaMock Oanmd 



and Samph Hoaaa- 
hoU 

Owttiiic 

Uvariock 

Cattle 

BulfaloM 

Ooati 

Foiiitiy 

Total 

MadkharaiOlS) 

85 

25 

65 

175 

425 

92 

309 

826 

11 

11 

14 

36 

143 

29 

150 

322 

48 

15 

75 

138 

627 

147 

548 

1322 


bouMhold at the pitca ot 

origin, 

X, * total nuinbtr of mamben of 
tha baniehold, and 
Xt s: Income per houaehtdd at 
the pl a na of origin. 

Uve data ucd In the regmilon ana- 
tyala ware drawn from the aurvey rela. 
ting to JOO aaiqple ImuehaUa of aUg- 
laab at the jilace of dathiaUoa. An 
InteooonelatiM matrix of the explau- 
toiy Indepaodent variablea gtven in 
Table 9 mlaa out the pr ea ence of any 
aarlooi nralU-coUlnearity praUem. 
Chonrin g the Unear fonn of the above 
fundlonal lekUonahip, a legraaalon 
equation waa Sttod by tha method of 
oedteaiy laaal aqnani addhig two dom- 
lay variablei and a atochaatie error 
tom. The two dummy variablea are 
Oj, whicfa axaomn i)ie value of unity 
If dare exiated aome aouroe of Inriga- 
Uon facOtUei and aero In the abaance 
of any aoch {aodlty and Oj. wUdi aa- 
Wunea tha vahia of unity if tha bonae- 
hold at the pbua of origin had main¬ 
tained bveatock and aero if they had 
not maintained any Uveatxtdt. Theae 
two dummy varia b le! were found ne- 
ceaaaiy ainoe die ralgiantf oould not 
give preciae information about the area 
under irrigation and number <ri Uve- 
atock. In order to capture the influence 
of vaiiatlont In multi-cropidng enabled 
by Inigation and of rearing of catde on 
^ variation! In the dependent variable, 
Iheee two dummy variable! were in- 
dnded while rnrming the regrearion. 

The eadraated equation ia; 

Y >» 1J20 + OXm X, -t- 0.04g X. 

(3.72) (1.02) (0-23) 

-I- 0.126 X. — 0.001 X, 
(2.40) (—134) 

— 0392 D, — a837 D, 
(—0.01) (—2.29) 

Adhuted R> = 0.S510 
Number of obaervatioiia — 100 
F mtio =; 21.3278 
Degree! of freedom — 93 

(Fiiutex in parentheaes denote com 
puted V vamei). 

Among the explanatory variable!, only 
die iixe of the lanAdding turned out 
to have the daeoretleally uneipectad po- 
altive aign but it waa found atadatlcally 
not dgnifinaiit.* The odwr three variablea 


emerged with theoretically expected 
algna. Expected earnlnga and aixe of the 
houaehold were bund atadatlcally alg- 
nificant at S per cent bvel, whereaa an¬ 
nual income per liouaehold waa found 
aJgnifIcant only at 10 per cent leveL 
Among the two dntnmy variablea Irri¬ 
gation waa found not aignificent, though 
It had the tfaeoreUcally expected algu, 
but the dummy vaii^e br liveatock 
with the elected negative aign war 
foond figulflcant at 5 per cent level 
All the e xpl a n a to ry variablea and the 
dutniny variablea together were found 
to eipleb the number of migiania per 
houaehold to the extent of 55 pee cent. 

EUaddty oo-eiBdentt of the lignifi- 
cant explaiutory variablea were cal¬ 
culated at their arithmedc meana. 
The alaaddty of number of mif- 
itnta pet houaehold with reepect 
to expected etmingi wax 0.582, 
wbeieai the elaiUddea of number of 
migranta with reaped to the alae of the 
houaehold and to annual eaminga at 
the otlgb avere 0.314 and 0.185 tea- 
pecdvely. Thia would mean that on the 
besh of dre ample aurvey, erne per 
cent Incraaa fo erjiected earning! — 
gtven odier thing! — would approxima¬ 
tely lead to 0.6 per cent rim in the 
number of migranta per bouac while 
one per cent Increaa in the annual 
eaminga per houaehold at the origin 
wouM reduce the migratioo flow by 
0.2 per cent 

The Sndingx of the aample aurvey on 
aeaaanatl migratioa of 100 houaaboldf 
of tribal famlUea from the Panduma- 
hala diatrlct engaged ia agrleultuial la¬ 
bour in the rural area foiling nnder the 
command of the MaU-Kadhna irriga¬ 
tion proiact are the following. 

(i) Expected eaminga per houaebold 
aigntflcantiy influence the migia- 
Um behaviour. 

(U) The aixe of the houaebold la a 
aignlficant determinant. 

(Ui) &npbyment tcdvltiM aatocUted 
with TIveitock maintenance at 
the idace of oritfn have a algni- 
flcM negative effed on migra¬ 
tion. 

(iv) Actnal annual earnlnga at die 
of origin alao have a aignl- 
negadve Inqiact on their 
aalfpatioii fadiavloar. 




Thia paper attempted to deteimiiie 
the eoonomic UcUm behind die —yn. 
nal rural-rural migiadon of landowning 
agricultural labourara from tha hadt- 
ward Bmnhmahala dlatiid of Guiaret 
Into the iidid>baming dMileb cf die 
aama atale. The atndy ntUiied tha data 


of two afmiplB auiveyi, one amdneted 
In three vlUaga it the ptaca of origin 
on a yeerround baaia in 1971-72 and 
the odier at the deatbiitlon of migration, 
namdy, the command ana of an Irri¬ 


gation proied in the adJacant diatrlct 
of Kalta daring the paddy crop aaaaon 


of l»7g. 


While tha earlier aurvey ahoaved that 
98 per cent of the aample migrant 
hoiueholdi in three viUagea in the 
Panrhmahala dlatrid poeaeued fond, 
dm latter atudy revealed that all the 
hundred honadioldi under aampla au^ 
vey owned fond. 

It la dnit ippaieot that anere varia. 
dons in landholding atone do not de- 
teamine the migiatlon leapooae. ITie 
reaaona are that agricnltnre at tha place 
of origin had been chiefly dependent 
on rain and agiicnltiinl aoUvltlna were 
at a peak only dnring the mnuooo 
moulht, >iim to Sapteanber. Incidence 
of mlgretton from dm Panchanmhah 
dlatrict dnring dm nnnaoon period waa 
obaetved to be the leaat Once the 
monaoon crop to barvcated, agricoltnnl 
aettviUn nearly come to an end and 
the Inddeiice of migration baoo n ma 
more marked. lUa ia undeiataodtble 
ilnce dm honaebolda do not have any 
other acUvAtoa dntii^ the leat of dm 
year which mi^ naefolly abaoib the 
labonr of their membexa lo la to db- 
coniage dmir mlgiation to aetidi of 
Joba. 

A mlgTation-reaponM model otUto- 

ing the data collected in dm aecond 
ataidy aboared that variatlont in dm aixe 
of the tondholding (Ud not have xtatto- 
tlcilly iny xignifleant impact on num¬ 
ber of migranta per houaehold wfaeiu! 
variilioaa fa actual earnings per bonae- 
h(dd did have a algnUln a nd y negative 
I n i h m nc e. The ciqgected eaminga at the 
daatination and rite of tha honadwU 
were also found to be algnlflcant deter- 
ndnanta having a poaltlve relationship 
with the dependent vartobb. 

Irrigttkm faolllttoa would enable thr 
fomar to latoe more than ooe taterfed 
crop, Sndi mnltfple cwppl u g poaafHH- 
ttoa would - rdefre Ac iweidamw of aalg- 
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Ta«u (: DmiatmaM or Sums 
MawAMT HooflUout tv 
Size or Landholmnoi 


' V '"T’ 


Area in Hectaies 

Number of 
Houseboidt 

Uptoone 

43 

1.01 to 2.00 

33 

2.01 to 3.00 

16 

3.01 to 4.00 

4 

4.01 to 3.00 

2 

3.01 to 6.00 


Tolal 

too 

Tails 7 : DvnuBunoN 

OF Sampu 

Migrant Households by 

Annual Incoub at Oaiom 

Annual Barniim 
per Households 
in Pinchmabals 

Numbei of 
Households 

(in Rupees) 


Below 200 

10 

201-300 

15 

301-400 

22 

401-300 

8 

301-600 

601-700 

19 

I 

701-800 

9 

801-900 

2 

901-1000 

— 

1,001 and above 

14 

Total 

100 

Table 8 ; Means of the 

Variables 

Emrjovsd in the Rbosemon 

Analysis 


VirUbles 

Arithmetic 


MMu 

Mirnams per Household 
(Peraons) 

Expected Eami^ per 
Household at Deatina- 

3 

tkm (rtqxes) 

Size of landholding per 

461.00 

houtehold (hectares) 

Siae of HotMbold (per- 

1.49 

Mini) 

Annual Earnings per House- 

8 

hold at Oiigin (rupees) 

386.20 

Taile 9 : Inter Corrilation Matrix 

OF Dependent Vaiuaiui 

X, X, X 

1 X* 

X, 1.0000 

X, 0.1403 1.0000 


X, 0.3238 0.1791 1.0000 

X. 0.2930 0.6904 0.3630 1.0000 


rttion. SimilarJy, livestock mainttiotoce 
which provides year round employment 
and income would also decrease the 
flow of migration. Dummy variables 
were emplo)ed in the itpresslon ana*' 


for cBptnHog the Influanoe at 
structural ^lifts due to migratkm and 
UveatOCk 

The analysis showed that the dummy 
variable for iirigation was not .rignifl. 
cant. The r«U 0 D appears to be that 
there was nc^lgible inter bcxwebold 
variation in the presence of irrigaUoo 
facilities. On the other hand, the duol^ 
my variable for livestock maintenance 
wan fouTKl statistically significant confir¬ 
ming tbc liypothesis that animal hus- 
haiKlry did provide gairtful rmployineiit 
resulting in an inverse relatiooth^ 
with number of migrants per household. 

The current programme of integrated 
rural development with stress on sub¬ 
sidised minor irrigation schemes such 
as digging of wells end watershed ma¬ 
nagement projects undertaken in this 
district would enaidc (he farmers (o 
raise at least ooo more crop beyond the 
usual rain.ferl crop. Further, under the 
programme the formers are assisted to 
acquire livestodc so as to lessen their 
total dependence on agricullurc alone. 
Thus, the state sponsored activities are 
aimed at increasing the earning capa¬ 
city of the cultivators an well as provid¬ 
ing greater employment opportimities. 
These will In turn reduce the incidenpe 
of migration. However, until these pro¬ 
ject activitie<i gain momentum and 
their efTecb are fdt, the present trend 
of seasonal migration is likely to 
continue. 


WHi ■' fl / 

[The Author uronld IUm to tlniik A S 
Penkh, Agnmomiit, Mihi-Kadane Ini. 
gatiOB Pwlect hr 'hfa 
collecting the deta on labour utdiiathm 
1< aho Krateful to Gujarat Comtiutct 
Centre for all iU fBcditie«. The view, 
nprc'srd are pernnial.] 

1 For a brief review of varfcnu tho- 
oriei of migration and empitleal 
studies, see F A Yotopolous and 
I B Nugent, “Economica of Deve¬ 
lopment; Empirical Investiga- 
tiuns". Harper and Row, New 
York, 1976, pp 223-36. 

2 lohn Connel et <tf. -Migration from 
Rural Areas", Ol/P, Delhi, 1977, 
Pp iS-6 refer to various studies 
(nicb os R Beals and C F Meneze-, 
‘Migrant Labour and Agricultu^ 
Output hr Ghana', Oxfnm Econo¬ 
mic papers, Vol 22, No 1, 1970, pp 
109 271 to show that seasonal mig¬ 
ration was cnfentiallv isirai-niral 
and circular In movement and ^t 
only a few studies were two-ended 
analyses (such as P A Pathare, et 
a!, ‘Seasonally Migrating Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers at a Co-npmUve 
Sugar Factory in Maharashtra’, 
Indian Journal of Ajiricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, Vol 27, No 4. 1972. p 237). 

3 Appendices tn ‘Final Report on tlu* 
Survey of Seasonal Migration’, 
Government of Gufarat, Bureau nl 
Economics and Statics; Tlu BuU 
latin of Economics and Statiitics; 
Vol XIV, No 2, 1074. 

4 One-tall t-test rather than two toll 
t-test is used because the algebraic 
sign of the co-efficient is presumed 
to be known. See, P Rao arrd R A 
Miller, ‘‘Applied Econoraotrics", 
Wadsworth, Belmount, California, 
1971, pp 130 31. 
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Agrlcnilaral Econdmy of Kumaon Hills 

A Comment 
J w —Jyo fdlij i ij 


S SUva 


nilLE we agree with Sri Madhava 
sbish {EPVi, June 23) about the 
•ological aenfftivlty of Kumaon area, 
e disagree with him oo tome maior 
7 ints regarding his interpretation of 
c causes of ecological criaia in the 
imalayan forests. In Ashiah's view, 
rhe agricultural economy 'of one 
articular hill region — Kumaon Hills 
- is unavoidably implicated hi giving 
•te to deforestation over extensive 
ountain trades. If traditional fanning 
id gnudng practices are allowed to 
sntinue, not only will the hill papu> 
rion destroy the hill eaviroomanta on 
hlch their own livelihood depends 
x1 be forced to migrate to the plaiot, 
.It the damage caused to pUifls> 
rriculture by alternating floods and 
raiights. silting and possible climatic 
ia nges will endanger the livelihood of 
le whole nation". He asserts that 
he people of Kumaon are rapidly 
ringing their environment to the 
lint of ecological collapse". 

Besides holding the local people os 
})e]y responsible for tbedeteriofating 
ivironmcnt in the Himalayan forests, 
shish also claims that "there are no 
nres inherent in the situation to Jolt 
cal people into the awareness of 
hat is happening**. In this note we 
lalj argue that Ashisb has distorted 
1 the role of the people in deforesta- 
on, (1)) the level of consciouaneis 
nong the people regarding the long 
■rm ecological consequences of defore* 
ation and (c) people’s detennlnadon 
id organisation to avoid the impend- 
ig disasters. 

KArnoas Responsibijs Foa 

DEFOSESTAnON 

On a sui>erficlal analysis, it might 
ipeor that the recUess extension of 
triciiltiire in the hills, particularly on 
eep slopes, has been ^ sole leaaon 
' the ecological crisis in Himalayas 
id in the North Indian plains in the 
ost few years. Deeper analysis, bow- 
^r, does not support such a oorrehi' 
on. In' the last 10 years the most 
Pilous ecological dliarten in the hills 
Uttar l^radeafa have been the Alalca- 
■nda timgedy of 1971, Tawa ghat 
-agedy of ISTI, and the Bhagint^i 
^egedy of 197& The places where 
lese tragedies have taken place are in 
3e districts of Ghomoli, Pitboragarh 


and Uttar iCaahi respectively. Table 1 
shows the density of population, num¬ 
ber of animal unit* and forest and 
agricultural land use in all the eight 
districts of the hill areas of Uttar 
Pradesh.^ The districts where these 
biggest disasters have taken place are 
the three districts with the lowest 
density of population, animai units and 
agricultural land. 

Aahish has completely ignored other 
factors and his attack is restricted to 
the rural people. One can aee from 
Table I that throughout hill areoa of 
Uttar Pradesh, the extension of land 
use foil egriciikure is extiemely low 
compared to the ariois under forests. 
According to Ashish, the biggest threat 
to the Himalayan forest is die lae of 
timber for agricultural implements and 
grazing of animals. He ignores the 
other important factors that relate to 
the management of the Himalayan 
forests and also contribute to the 
environmental cn.His. Even if his ana¬ 
lysis is correct it may be noted that 
the National FortsC Policy recognises 
"the need for progressively incseasing 
.supplies of grazing, small wood for 
agricuiturral implemeots and in parti¬ 
cular of fire wxiod, to release the 
cattle dung for manure to step up 
food prodnetion".* liarely has the forest 
department recognised these needs of 
the villages in practice, since it creates 
an undue pressure on the revenue 
maldag activities of the department. A 
group of villagers in Pipleth In Tebri- 
Carhwal district told us in June 1979 
that there was no xiptu date estimation 
of the needs of the local pottle and 
that free timber .'rom the forest was 
still being issued on the basis of the 
statistics of 1930 when only 30 


pet^Ie Hved in that viflafi^ 'whfle to^ 
day there ore 86 families. While one 
cannot Ignore the pveesure of ta 
increasing population on resources, the 
argument that over-population is the 
sole cause of material and environ- 
iitenta) crises is fallacious. The ergit- 
luent that the increase ia population 
would outrun the availability of re¬ 
sources is stiH at work through ediolars 
lilce Ashisb — and has also been fre¬ 
quently used by ofBciali of the forest 
dqiartment. According to V S Rao, 
former Inspector General of Fbrests of 
India, "Public opinion has been slow 
in recognising the folly of letting the 
forest suiter serious attrition through 
the continual operation of the robber 
economy by the neighbouring popula¬ 
tion. What the Indisu foresters are 
faced with are big problems of rehabi¬ 
litation of degraded forests, of afforest¬ 
ing waste, gullied, ravined or otherwise 
mined lands, of growing more than a 
millioo acres of fast growing species 
suitable fur pulp boards and plywood 
— and more than all these the pro¬ 
blem of resisting strong pressure from 
people who either do not understand 
or do not bother to understand the 
high plect> of forestry in the economy 
of nationV In the eyes of the hi^iest 
official of the forest department the 
pi*ople are the 'robbers' — and the 
primary need is that of wood-based 
industries; the needy become the greedy 
.ind the greedy bcomc the needy in 
rhe present t>iiteni of forest uianage- 
ment. 

Cbir-pinc forests are a major source 
of primary rew materiu) for paper and 
resin industries. However, tbs tree 
h dehydrating and soil depleting, with 
no frxkler value. In a recent trip in 
Tehri-Garbwal district of Uttar Pradesh 
which lasted three weeks, and during 
which we covered 120 miles on foot 
and talked to villagers, forest officers, 
forest contractors and local traders ol 
about 20 villages, we found that rhe 
chir-pine is extending aggressively over 
all tvpes of broad leaved species. 


Tabif. 1 : 


Hill Regions 


l>RN.siTv OF Popuu^TiON, Animai. Units and Land U&es 
IN IHB Ilnx Recion.s of Uttab Pradkkii 


Alffiora 
Chamoli 
Debra Dun 
Garhwal 
Naittital 
Pitboragarh 
Tehri-Gaihwal 
Uttar Kashi 


Density of 
Population/ 
M] km 

Aniojol 

Units/ 

<ai kin 

Forest 

107.09 

IUI.2 

68.79 

3e.0B 

5f.4 

60.98 

18S.W 

88..? 

548S 

101.38 

116.1 

6883 

11^.71 

R1.9 

88.73 

43.32 

74.4 

.32.^ 

8784 

9eJS 

8984 

1881 

24-? 

88 94 


Agriculture 


11.27 

4.21 

17.61 

15.13 

27.82 

7J50 

8.14 

3.69 
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pectally<eiik'«Dd rbododindioii, wMd 
Te >« high watcnretalaing, loil-stabi- 
niK. humoi-fotinihg ■ capacity. While 
hish ddhika nich maBocultun at 
ne fronv comneieitl - intemti, there 
e -other anelyiti who aee a direct 
imrctioo between' the two. In a re¬ 
nt arthde,' The Hbnalayin Criala', 
rala Devi' has writteni "The rapid 
ploUatkm of our forests thrangh 
Dnooaoppiiig (especially of rottifsit] 
r commercia) pinpoaes, fuel, tfanber, 
)iin, papea etc, is interfering with 
e regulaa local and natural -water 
pply for'drinking, agriculture and in- 
utryi leading to altamating floods and 
alights and-.'deprivfBg the viUagem of 
e tiaditional requirements of food, 
dderi fuel, fertiliser, fibraa- and fata 
lieh they fulfilled from the foreal'.t 
III cnocem about the expas^n of 
ne monoculture was also ezpcesaed 
• all the Villagers w*. met for whom 
vironmeatal balancie is a matter of 
rvival. 

Ashish'a arguments about the dire 
naeqneaces of the use of the pkmgb 
trely show.that historical and aocial 
ose art not his strong points. Even 
c policy .statement from the - forest 
parimcnt says that the need is for 
vdl wood for. ogiicultural impU- 
•nd. Against this background Aahish's 
far that "each hnnliy requires an 
sa of forest capable of supplying 75 
lOOinek trees for plon^ replace- 
ints if forests are not to be reduced 
the dnkiand’’ doer seem a bit ex- 
leiated. According to Ashiih, "Hill 
*meri continue to fell .thousands of 
-hire oak trees, eech faimer requir- 
t A br mwe. wooden ihefret which 
e atony sod wears out each year. The 
luiremcnt is roughly one tree per far- 
^ per yenr.” Two points are to be 
ited with reference to the above. First- 
bill farmers have been using steel in 
^utA-ehasest in fact, traditional Uack- 
iths have exislied. mainly, for the 
ppiy I ind'inudnteMnca. of, .agticnltuial 
■lenmit. Fiirtfaec,:.''aiiyoiia who has 
™ a plougfanand hn o^' tree knows 
■•ataet'ioak 'is not"requ ir ed for 
d'Condiuutiuu of dven 4 feplaoameitts 
a gieughuhaw' Moreoyer, if acoorde 
i to A«hiih*i caJculatioiiy tbei felling 


of one tree per >ear is ecologically 
icotHKl only in a forest of *^100 trees, 
it Is difficult to understand how he sees 
commerciti exploitation of forests as 
not at all responsible for defor«»tatioo. 
Surely the ratio of felted- trees to tboae 
left stsnding in commerci^ fellings is 
much higher than the limit Athixh 
htinatif preacrilies. Add to this the 
(I'egal felUngit that are an intrinsic part 
oi commercial fellings, and Ashiih's 
ouTi argument^ boomerang on him. It 
in difficult to truce illegal felling — 
whether it h by the village men who 
do it out of sheer need or by the con* 
tractors who do it out of sheer greed. 
But certsin instances like the one in 
Purola where a Im-al person* Kripal 
Singh of Nawgaon villain, spent one 
month to identify 2.500 illegal fellings 
by coatractom. indicate that all is not 
well even in the so>caifed scientiftc 
luanageinent of the commercial exploi- 
tation of thr iliiruilayai} Forests. 

Ilte in^xtrunce of pine is ray-os, 
puper, pulp, resin and turpentine iD> 
dustr>' has lieen referred to earlier. 
Tl>ere are many forest-based industries 
i'l North India which are mslor coo- 
suraers of forest products of Uttar- 
khand. TaUe II gives the estimate oi 
the proiected national requirements of 
industrial-wood between 1961*75 as was 
accepted by the forest depattnunti.* 
The fantastic rates of incroiM in the 
consumption of soft-wood for nyon, 
pulp and paper, packafdng and plywood 
industries can hardly be compared 
with the enhanced donmstic consump¬ 
tion b>' the increased population of 
any village of Uttarkhand. It should 
hr noted that this increased industrial 
consumption has taken place against 
the baclvaund- of the total forest area 
shrinkiag by seven per cent.* In par- 
tiouUs, for Ur, where both Kumson 
and Garhwal are .tituatad, the total 
Joss of forest 0951*73) due to non- 
agiioultural development projects like 
riverwalley projecci. oonstructlon of 
roads, industries ttc. has been 135,800 
heetaras, whereas loss of forest due to 
agrtcahure has been lower than this by 
Oa^OOD hectares.^ Of the total ■ develop* 
mental projecu. river-valley projects 
which-are mainly in the HkaaUfm areas 


have alone, taken-a toll of 98,000dwct* 
arei, This clearly >shows that agwiiw ■for 
extension has hm the minor 'reason for 
deforestation; the major ogcaojes for 
deforestation nr denudation are- the ao* 
called dttvelofanent projeets and the 
expansiun of forest bated indnstrltai 
The analysis given by Asbish foctieet 
on only a minor factor totally neglect^ 
ing more important and major factors 
with which the village people have no 
relation. 

During oiir trip many people 
complained against this anarchism of 
‘development’, with each contractor 
and tfxider wanting more motor roads, 
large construction projects, etc. The 
roads drain out the Forest resources 
and came immense damage through 
widespread landslides. The large con¬ 
struction projects create thousands oi 
‘development refugees'. As a result of 
the Tehri Dam project, 22 villages vrith 
the most fertile irrigatet! land of the 
district will be totally sulnoecgod and 
90 villages will be affected. To settle 
some of these refugees 9,000 acres of 
dense sal forest in Doon valley are be¬ 
ing cleared, in spite of protests. 

The stTuctural weakness of the Hhna- 
1a>as is used by Ashish as a case against 
agriculture. However, be recommends 
expansion of roads to every village, 
forgetting the same geological instabi¬ 
lity'. Anyone who has been to the 
Himalayas recently cannot ignoit the 
ecological havoc being caused ]yy the 
frenry of new road constiuchons. We 
heard dynamite blasts every hour dur¬ 
ing the day. wherever we went. Better 
comintinication facilities are definitely 
neceasan’ but what the common man 
in the hills needs is better footpet|« 
and not motoreble roads. 

While explaining the impact of the 
money order economy Ashish has 
rlaimed that "with money to pay for 
casual laliour. agricultural extension is 
l)ring piuihed to the limits. More 
auinmls arc being brought and new' 
houses requiring timber are being 
iHiilt". This coatradict!i hi.*; own stand 
that “plains earned money” buys “plains 
grown grain". The extra nionei,' survlv 
will re<luce pressure on local agricul¬ 
tural production. The arKument is also 
mistaken in that it creates the iropres- 
don that an average villager in the 
hills can employ castial labour. There 
1% not a great deal of disparity in the 
land holding pattam of different house* 
holds* and the' landlord-tenant relation 
does not in general fiuction. The 
landless pepple are mainly harijana 
who-have ahvays* hid alternative occu¬ 
pations,* such as wood^sraft, boriteti 
■oakingiietcJ' There is Kttle evaUafaUity 
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aottliei! liVJWK. 


of MfHiboor, wUdi k A« ..itmti' 
alttnwtive, btuuM dM mmm UfaWi 
Kocf down to tb* pltin*. Ai a muh 
the wase ratal for local laboar ate 
high ami arc around Ri IS to R« 15 
per day, leading even contractors in 
forestry and coiutruction to import 
cheap casual laloiir from other areas. 
Forest contractors and the fosest cor¬ 
poration in Uttarkhand have to import 
laliuur frxrni Nepal and Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, while a large part of the labour 
for road construction and all the laboui 
for Tehri Dun is lieing imported from 
eastern UP and Bihar. 


Ashish infers that incnaicd availa- 
hility of money has led to Increased 
consumption of timber for house con¬ 
struction. This inference too is not 
valid. The new botues in the hills ate 
mostly built with concrete — by the 
rich, as a ststns symlrol, end by the 
poor, 11 the only iltemative since 
getting timlier from the forest requim 
huge bribes. Not only is timber for 
new construction dlflicult to get, even 
niliiimiun requirements for repsln are 
not easily fulfilled. Moor Singh ol 
Pipleth village has been waiting foi 
the last twn years timlser to be granted 
(or repairing his roof. In another area 
near Ranichnuri we met a woman carry¬ 
ing a 10 feet long log of wood on her 
head over a distance of shout five 
miles. She got the log from her mother's 
land since she had to pay a lot of bribe 
to the forest guards for an equivalent 
piece of timber In her village. It may 
be recalled that limber for house con¬ 
struction is a part of the ‘Free grant'. 

As e step towards reduced dassmge 
by grsang, Ashish has suggested stall- 
feeding of animala. However, he doubU 
I he possibility of village women usder- 
tsldng "tbe extra lolmur of hand-cutting 
grass and fodder leaves". This shows 
bis lack of fatniliarity with the hill 
practices. A random walk in the hlUs 
will show that women ere mote occu¬ 
pied in the collection of fodder than 
fuel or water. This observation it also 
borne out by Ehrich.' A further witness 
to this practice is the hospitals in the 
lulls where most of the fracture cases 
are of women who have broken bones 
as a result of a fall while collecting 
fodder on steep slopes. 

So far we have attempted to argue 
that it is unfair to put all tbe blame 
for the cu^nB ecological disaster in 
the Himala)« on the villagers. But to 
prevent such a disaster, it will not be 
sufficient to owke changes in agricul¬ 
tural and animal husbandry practices 
alone; changes will olao ^vc to bo 
made in the manner in which tbe forest 
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coinin e i c U l poipaats. . 

The role of ;tbc forest dep a r tm ent 
and the fbrMt' contractors was ciearty 
revealed to us when we went tn Gang! 
village In tbe Bhilangana valley. The 
Gsngi forests ire virgin forests of oek, 
rhododendron, fir and spruce — so 
thick that even an inch of ‘earth does 
not show on the mountain sides. The 
soil Is covered with a thick layer of 
humus and herbs, flosvers and berries 
grow in plenty. However, since April 
1979, 4,000 fir and spruce trees sre 
lie'ng felled here by a contractor from 
Oehradun. There arc about 1,300 wor¬ 
kers from Nepkl snd Himachal Pradesh, 
of whom shout 600 are employed |usT 
for felling. Felling was on in tbe second 
week of June (it is continuing) and it 
is difficult to see why so many felling 
workers are neceosar)' for so long a 
period to fell 4t000 trees. 

Did the Cangi forests remain to 
rich because the villagers veie not 
graaing animsli or collecting fuel snd 
fodder from thtre? No. They rsmiinsd 
rich because tbe Gangi villagers and 
many other viltagera in nearby u«aa 
have been there for generationa. Hwae 
forests have temilned very deisse be¬ 
cause the opportunity for comtnereial 
exploltition did not arise earlier. Forty 
years ago an atfempt to fell trees by 
a contractor was frtotrated by the la^ 
of navigation opportunities in tbe river 
Bhilangana with Its large boulders and 
rapids. The recent cotmects coincide 
rvith an attempt to connect Cangi by 
motor road. When in Hie coming years 
significant amount of Gang! forest will 
be dcated, nnleBs there is a drastic 
change in the principles of forest 
raanagement, we arc sure to hear of a 
Bhilangana tragedy. The present forest 
officers will have been transferred by 
then, and the contractors will have 
made their profits and left; but the 
vlllagen will be there in the Cangi area 
to he held responsible for the disaster. 


piVdgted. awl 

shows his lack of uadeistfiM&ag-df 13 m 
obfectlve raalitics in the bllta. Our 
trip throu^ the hin viUogas Im' CQti- 
vlnced na Hiat it is the pgn^ kho 
art moat eager for a duiige.' VUiagen 
df 'Koogar Who were pthharUy tiaMBd 
in felling trees for their UVcI^kod 
have taken up aociol forertry and agri- 
erdture and have vowed not tn ent 
treca. lii a large number of viBagls we 
found ‘fbrast defence oommitteea' (Ban 
Sttnhha SanM) gontan e ouily organ- 
iscd by the viUagert. A great anonnt 
of ecological information haa baeo 
given to the villagers by these com¬ 
mittees. Not only ate tht people ot- 
genlicd against the exploitation of 
forests, they are also opposing ad hoc 
luod oonxtmction. In village Badia^ 
garh a newly constructed irrigation 
canal has been totally blocked by the 
tons of debris falling from a rood un¬ 
der construction about SO meters above 
tbe canal. In loot the debris bat 
diahad the river Badiar so badly that 
It may change course or cause flood in 
the monsoon rains threatening the 
wdiole village. A strong protest by 
local people to tbe concerned engineer 
to avoid road construction just above 
the village waa not beaded to. So 
throughout UttarUiand, people ate 
concerned with the environmental pro¬ 
blems because they are the flnt victims 
of mindless ‘development’. Himalayan 
forests have to be saved bnt by the 
prvpie and for the people and not, 
as Ashish suggests, from the people 
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Verffict in S ikkim 

BUT for the conititutioDtl hind in which the Government of Indie hed got 
itieil antantled coniequent upon various incidental and accidental factors 



— like the forced dissolution of the Sikkim Assembly on August 13 and 
die imposition of President’s rule on August 18, and the accidental &ct 
that after that the Lok Sabha was dissolved and the government of Qiaran 
Singh was not willing to summon the Rajya Sabha so as to enable the 
mandatory ratificatioo of the presidential proclamation within a period of 
two months (which, even had it been done, would have had to be followed 
by the approval of the Lok Sabha too) — it is unlikely that the elections 
in S i kk i m could have been held so expeditiously* Of course, there was 
more to the elections in Sikkim than constitutional propriety. 

It may be recalled that the life of the Assembly bad expired towards 
the end of April this year, the last elections in Sikkim having been held 
in April 1974 when It was not a part of India. On the ‘voluntary’ merger 
of the kingdom into the Indian Union In May 1975, that original assembly 
became the assemUy of the state of Sikkim under the Constitution of India. 
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The assembly had met towards the end of February, and legally, it had to 
once again meet latest by August 23. However, on August 13, the Sikkim 
Assembly was dissolved on the speciously ‘democratic* plea that its five-year 
term had ended towards the end of April; and a few days later, on August 
18, President's rule was imposed. These exercises were- gone through not 
because of any deep commitment to democratic principles but because the 
Governor of the state decided to “pre-empt a reported move by a large 
group of MLAs to table a motion in the House to countermand the merger 
of Sikkim with India". 

Two months later, that ‘large group of MLAs" has won the elections 
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and its leader has now formed the government. The most obvious, indeed 
InescapaUe, conclusion one can draw from the results of the Sikkim elections 
is that they are a slap on the face of the Government of India. It is true 
that leaders of the Sikkim lanata Parishad have said that they do not 
riuestion the ‘accomplished foct' o'! the ‘merger' of Sikkim with India; most 
of them indeed opposed the Chogyal. 

But the results hold more comidex and yet not very clear portents 
for the people of Sikkim. As is well known, the regime of Kazl Lhendup 
Dorji disintegrated over the question of the amendments to the Representa¬ 
tion of the People Act, seeking to drastically alter the ‘parity system’ (for 
long in extstence in Sikkim) under which a delicate balance b^ween the 
numerically dominant Sikkimese of Nepalese origin and the Sikkimese of 
Lepcha and Bhutia origin was maintained by apportioning the 32 seats in 
the Assembly equally between the Nepalis on the one band and the Lepchas 
and the Bhutias on the other. 

Even though most political parties in Sikkim supported the removal of 
the ‘parity system’ during the period of the Chogyal’s rule, in the years 
since the annexation of the kingdom into India, these parties seem to have 
had second thoughts. Moreover, thr kind of revision that the Government 
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of India initiated in the Representation of People Act as it affected Sikkim, 
while not ensuring greater representation of the Sikkimese of Nepali origin 
in the assembly as was implied in the demand of the pre-annexation days 
for abolition of the 'parity principle’, included the enfrandiisement and the 
participation in polls of the ‘plainsmen’, comprising mostly uaders from 
the plains of India, In this decision to enable the ‘Indians’ too to contest 
and vote in the elections in Sikkim — something they had been barred even 
after the annexation of Sikkim — the fanionai differences in the lanata 
party were forgotten and both the government of Morarjl Desai (which 
introduced the necessary legislation) and the government of Charan Singh 
(whidi ensured that the provisions of the Bill introduced by the previous 
regime, but which could not be passed, were enacted through a Presidential 
ordinance) have been of one mind. The results of the elections should be 
seen as an expression of firm opposition to these moves to radically alter 
the delicate political balance in Sikkim. 

There is also a danger Inherent in the present political balance in 
Sikkim. As is well known, the overthrow of the Chogyal and the annexa¬ 
tion of Sikkim was secured through the ‘popular movement’ of the majority 
community — the Sikkimese of NepaU origin. Then, as well as now, the 
Sikkimese people of Lepcha and Bhutia origin have not played any notaUa 
role. There might yet come a time when a demand for the revlaioa of tiM 
•parity prlndide' will come from the Lepebai nnd the Bfantias — a revtakne 



weighted In tbeii (aroof oa ^ grcmiZ^ 
Jut they ere th* orl^nel I nli e Wte ati 
jf the territory. 

If politic* In Sikkim 1* todey ennre- 
ly comiminal, the iteponelblUty tteU 
wuarely on the ihoulder* of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Indie. The circumstance* 
in which the annexation oE Sikkim 
was secured, and the method* that 
were employed to secure that annexa¬ 
tion, made such communalism inevit¬ 
able. The malority community of 
Sikkimese of Neimlese origin was 
‘mnbiiised’ under a feudal Sikkimese 
Jeader of Lepcha origin who had hi* 
own private quarreis with the Chog- 
yal, and the ensuing •movement’ wa* 
invested with ‘democratic’ preten¬ 
sions. It was incvitabie that *uch an 
opportunistic alliance would break. 

A potentially dangerous develop- 
rocnl is the question of the ’plains¬ 
men’. Had the relationship between 
Sikkim and India been allowed to 
evolve naturally, such resentments 
would not have perhaps hardened, 
and the subsUntial community of 
’Indians' would have in due time 
found for themselves a legitimate po¬ 
litical role. But now, with vested in¬ 
terest in all political parlies want¬ 
ing to have the communal equation 
froxen — or wanting to alter it only 
to their advantage — further intensi- 
Acation of communal antagonisms is 
clearly on the cards. 

Textil* IndaMtzy 
Mills H«v Thhir Way 

WHEN the government hnposed a 
restiicllon on capacity expansion in 
the organised textile industry as part 
of iLs policy of generating employment 
in the handloom sector, protests from 
Ahmedabad and Bombay were. Mt 
surprisingly, conAned to routine 
noises devoid of alarmist overtones. 
The organised industry knew all 
along that the government, whatever 
its composition, was taking a populist 
st.'ince and had no intention of back¬ 
ing its pronouncements in favour of 
employment orientation with the 
kind of effort that would be required 
to give teeth to its policy tilt. In^ the 
event, industry has been proved right. 
During the past one year or so. mill- 
made textile prices have shot up well 
beyond what is reflected by the offi¬ 
cial price index based on varieties 
which have diminished in importance 
in the market. The flow of supplies 
has been uneven because of yam 
shortage compounded by inadequate 
and uneven power lupply. Mote im¬ 
portant, on the demand aide, money 
incomes have i swelled in the hands of 


vaUlu ptttam of -tocomc dlitribation. 
OveiiU, the textile iaiaOr/ h»» »«»” 
had It so good. 

However, there It tile problem of 
availability of textiles. The handloom 
sector, starved of yarn produced in 
the organised sector, has not been 
allowed to play the role ostensibly 
assigned to it. The organised mill in¬ 
dustry's deliveries of cheap cloth have 
never been more than token. True, 
given the comfortable foreign ex¬ 
change reserves, imports of yam 
could have been arranged for supply, 
at subsidised prices If necessary, to 
the handloom sector. But imports have 
been ruled out. The organised sector 
was instead told to reserve a certain 
part of its yam output for the hand¬ 
loom sector at stipulated prices. But 
deliveries have continued to fall short 
of commitment and currently a move 
is afoot to dilute the commitment, if 
not abrogate it altogether. With the 
proximity of elections. New Delhi is 
in a receptive mood, and it is quite 
likely that while no formal announce¬ 
ment will be made of a reversal of 
the policy on hank yarn deliveries to 
the h.indloom sector, the policy will 
be stretched to accommodate the 
organised induatry. 

The latter, sensing New Delhi's 
mood, hss successfully got approval 
for modernisation of looms. Curiously, 
a ridiculously low Agure of additional 
output stemming from iiutallatlon of 
automatic looms is being pul out, 
presumably to keep industry’s export 
obligation light in the post-automation 
period. Given the proAtability in the 
domestic nurket, industry can always 
argue that the export market is not 
for textiles as such but for garments. 
Slowly, but surely, the mill industry is 
asserting Itself. The objective of emp¬ 
loyment generation in the handloom 
sector is on the retreat 

Politico 

Fur thw Sptintwina _ 

THE Indian political system today 
bears a striking resemblance to a once- 
rlch tamiadar family rapidfli declining 
and decaying. There are many new fears 
and insecurities; at the same time, 
there Is constant readiness to slip into 
ways of thinking of the past. For in¬ 
stance. there is • great deal of appre¬ 
hension among' politicians and politi¬ 
cal parties that elections to the lok 
Sabha may not after all be held ac 
scheduled. The fear stems not merely 
from the feeling that those now in 
control of government may try to cling 
to power, hot more basically from a 
rcallttic appreciation that the electfoni 


p m i ht paUtlegl oWa, t» Hmt aBtee- ■ 
one or the otter may be tmvted to B 
try to provide i Ttetter' eotntion. For B 
Indian politidana, nnlike for tteir B 
counterparts in ao many TUrd World B 
countries, these ate ralattvety new B 
fears. At the same time, old babhe of 
thought are still very strong. So a 
declaration over the radio by the Pre- 
tident of the country that deetions H 
will be held as scheduled and that the fl 
precise dates would shortly be an- H 
nounced by the Election Commlidoner B 
is enough to lull the fears and is ta- H 
ken as adequate guarantee that dec- H 
tions will take place. So strong still B 
is the faith in the constitutional im- fl 
perative. It is as if the many pressures H 
which have brought the political sys- 
tem to the verge of collapse have been 
soothed away by the balm of the pre- ^ ^ 
sldential pronouncement. 

Ironically enough, these stresses if ^ 
anything became a trifle more severe 
even as the President xvas making his — 
reassuring pronouncement. First, tte 
Finance Minister in the coalition gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre resigned to the 
accompaniment of an acrimonious 
public exchange of words with the 
Prime Minister. Second, the Congress- 
(U) took serious exception to certain 
pronouncements of the Prime Minister 
as a result of which the prospects u! , 
an electoral alliance between the lok 
Dal and the CongressfU) seemed to 
become more improbable than ever. 

The political arrangement which had 
emerged after the 1977 dection came 
undone with the spilt in the lenata 
party. The process of splintering has 
never stopped ^hereafter. With this 
wiek's developments, the number of 
antagonistic protagonists has further 
Increased I Janata, Lok Dal, Congress- 
(I), CongresstU), the CFD and a whole 
host of regional and smaller parties, 
including the two communist parties, , 
And, of course, the worst vrill come 
when the political parties and hictions 
get down to the brass tacks of appor¬ 
tioning out seats. 

The issue which has figured in this 
week's dissonance between the Lok Dd 
and the CongressfU) also has a toach 
of false mstalgia about it, Tbe Cong¬ 
ressfU) has taken umbrage at the Prime 
Minister's alleged denundatlon of 
economic policies supposedly aaaodat- 
ed witii Jawabarlal Nehru, ipedflcally 
the emphasis which is believed to 
have been laid in these poUdei on 
economic planning, on development of 
basic and hpavy industries and on the 
expansion of fhe public sector. One 
of the general aecretiriei of the AJCC 
fU) is reported to have asserted tiiat 
her party wu wedded to ttCM pcii- 


iim R-nor ana-01 
ocNOfnaii* OTw thm. Thi fact, of 
oone, !■ dMt thoofh tboe polidM 
rera lold to the people in the oame 
f iiidi obiectiTei u self-rdience, cur¬ 
ling the private sector and improving 
ne lot of the poor, their real ret'son 
Xr« wai that they served the Inte- 
ests of the ruling classes in a specific 
istorical context. That context is long 
last and in fact the so-called Nehru 
lolicies had begun to be abandoned in 
he late sixties, when the undivided 
'ongress Party still enfoyed undlsput- 
;d political power, with the so-called 
'ian holiday and the process gathered 
nomcntum with the inoperative 
~ourth and Fifth plans. Relatively large 
public sector investment in industry 
and industrial growth propelled by 
import substitution no longer have 
the support of the ruling classes, much 
less of different sections of them such 
as the trading and industrial bourge¬ 
oisie or the rich peasantry. There can, 
therefore, be no return to these poli¬ 
cies any more than there can be a re¬ 
turn to the politics of one-party do¬ 
minance. 

Cential Loobm 


Haavy RBI Bubaeriptlon ? 

THE third tranche of Central loans for 
a notified amount of Rs 450 crores, 
subscription to which opens on Octo¬ 
ber 29, will in all probability attract 
excess subscription of the order of ten 
per cent, like the two tranches that 
preceded it. Total gross subscription 
which added up to Rs 1,210 crores 
against the first two tranches is slated 
to rise to Rs 1,705 crores. The Centre's 
market borrowing target of Rs 2,14S 
crores fgross) and Rs 1.850 crores (net) 
for 1979-80 will be reached with a 
fourth tranche later during the year. 
At first sight it might appear that 
the Centre could put through an addi¬ 
tional tranche to go beyond riie market 
borrowing target budgeted for the year 
m a bid to contain its burgeoning 
budgetary deficit. But such an exer¬ 
cise, if undertaken, would be tanta- 
n»unt to perfunctory window-dressing, 
since on available indications market 
borrowings by the government are 
••eavily supported by Reserve Bank 
subscription. It is of course true that 
scheduled commercial bank deposlta 
are booming, u reflected by the in¬ 
crease of Rs 2,589 crores ttf Rs 29,582 
CTores between the end of April and 
wtober 5 this year. However, only 
•bout • fifdi of thif increaw hii gone 
ioto government eecnritles. Including 
ionns issned during the period. 
' T«e investments incraiaed by last Ra 


Stt CMres to Ra 7,407 none. It'it 
therefore a safe assumption that only 
a small proportion of the additional in¬ 
vestment by banks went into Central 
loans including 4.t per cent treasury 
bills. In other words, to the gross 
subscription of Rs 1,210 crores funnel¬ 
led in through the May and Inly tran¬ 
ches this year, the contribution of the 
banks was perhaps no more than token. 
It la unlikely that other captive inves¬ 
tors — e g, the UC — have pushed up 
their subscription to make good the 
shortfall on banks' account. The first 
two tranches attracted heavy Reserve 
Bank subecription. 

Perhaps the third tranche will attract 
some genuine subscription. This reck¬ 
oning is based on the fact that of the 
three loans offered as part of the latest 
exercise in market borrovring. one, 
namely the 5.75 per cent 1984 loan, 
would bo considered a safe investment 
if only because It is short dated. 
Banks especially have been chary of 
going in for long dates. The thirty 
year loan with a coupon rate of 7 per 
cent is bound to face a discount in 
the market in a situation where interest 
rates, overall, are slated to be main¬ 
tained at a high level. The 6.25 per 
cent, l2-yeaT loan too is fraught with 
risk, but clearly it will be preferred to 
the long-dated. It is an open question 
if banks will switch heavily from their 
Investments in Treasury Bills into 
dated securities. In sum, the Reserve 
Bank is unlikely to emerge as a net 
seller of government securities this 
year unless the banks’ statutory invest¬ 
ment is raised substantially and en¬ 
forced at the higher level. 

Bank Dapoaitf _ 

Savr g Scow 

INFORMA'nON on the composition 
and ownership of bank deposRs is use¬ 
ful for fonnulatlng policies for mobilis¬ 
ing savings and more generally for de¬ 
velopment of banking. The latest data 
on these aspects of bank deposits relat¬ 
ing to March 197fi have been published 
by the Reserve Bank in its PuOttbt for 
for April-May 1979. Eadier information 
released on the subject was for March 
1972 and so one is in the dark about 
changes in the years lietween 1972 and 
1976. 

The Reserve Rank’s survey reveaU 
that during the five-year period 1971- 
76. there vms a sharp growth of about 
134 per cent in commercial bank depo¬ 
sits, an average anmial growth rate of 
S7 per cent The average amount of 
d^lta per accoiart moWliaed by bank 
officei opened after the natlooalisatlon 
of the major banks in June 1960 was 
lower than tbat by oOces exlstiiig ptjoi 


to June 1060. Tbit Is u I - 

since after nationeHiOtlon tbe extension 
of banking wss weighted in favour of 
rural and sesni-utbon areas. 

The composition of deposits under¬ 
went a significant change during the 
period in favour of time deposits, espe¬ 
cially of longer maturities. Apparently 
bank deposits are increasin^y being 
used as a medium of savings rather 
than as a medium of exchange. There 
took place a sixeaMe reduction in tbs 
proportion of curreid deposits to total 
deposits between March 1971 and 
March 1976, with a corresponding rise 
in the share of fixed deposits. The 
share of current deposits In the total 
declined from 25 per «nt in 1971 to 

19 per cent in 1976, that of savings 
deposits remained comtant at 25 per 
cent and that of fixed deposits 
rose to 55 per cent from 51 per cent 
in 1971. In the fixed deposits group, 
those with maturity periods of five 
years and above (which yield the high¬ 
est return) had the dominant s)iare of 
38 per cent; next in importance were 
those maturing in one to three years 
(33 per cent). About 41 per rent of 
fixed deposits of lianlcs in rural and 
■seini-uiban areas belonged to the cate¬ 
gory of five years and drove matu-ity: 
the proportion was lower at arotmd 
36 per cent in urban and metropolitan 
areas. Tbe share of deposits maturing 
in one to three years ranged between 
31 per cent and 36 per cent in the 
different population groups, the hi|^>est 
being in rural and urban areas. Thus 
the maturity classification of fixed de¬ 
posits throws some light on the inte¬ 
rest elasticity of bank deposits. 

Region-wise classification of deposits 
indicates that the western region, 
comprising Giijarat, Maharashtra and 
Goa. accounted for the largest share of 
deposit mobilisation, 30 per cent of 
total. The southern region (mainly 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu), where banking is more 
developed, held the second place with 

20 per cent of total deposits, followed 
liy tlie northern region (19 per cent) 
and ea-stern region (18 per cent). The 
ahare of tbe north-ea.xtera region 
(Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya and Sik¬ 
kim) was as low as 1.2 per cent It is 
interesting to juxtapose the shares of 
tlie different regions in hank advancei 
with their shares in deposit mohilua- 
rion. The western region which 
accounted for 30 per cent of total 
deposits, received dxrut 22 per cent of 
bank credit. The southern region on 
the other hand had a larger shere in 
bank credit, 26 per cent, than its Aare 
of de^hs (30 per cent). Similarly, 
the northern regloats share xrai 10 pet 
cent in .deposits, bnt it diimed 27 per 
cent of bank e^t. For the eaaten 
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ngioo (Bdwr, OrfiB, W<Ht Bcngd Mid 
Andimia tad Nicobar Uuidf), difiy- 
litt moblllied foimad about 18 par cast 
of tbe total but cradtt diibiirtcd to Aa 
rettion was only 15 per oeat. Again, 
the nortb-etitem leglon'i share In ad* 
ranees was less than dut In depoaiti. 
Bank branches thus continue to set as 
conduits for tbe flow cf resources from 
undeveloped to developed areas. 

Ibe Beserve Bank stnilv also pm- 
vides details of population>froupwise, 
banV-gtoupwlse and sutewbe daaslfi- 
cation of scheduled coonnercial bank 
deposits ar alsa of the ooniposftlan of 
the deposits of public sector banks. 
However, these data diould have been 
used for more detailed and penetrating 
analysis of the qualitative aspects of 
expansion of banking. It would also be 
useful If the next time the BesOrve 
Bonk Incinded populatton-type and 
atatewlse ri ass lfl catlon of ownerdiip of 
deposlti. 

PakMan 

Zla Oulmanoauvrad 

THE acrapping of the general electlont 
originally scheduled for November 
17, the banning of all political parties, 
the detention of a large number ot 
politicians and the Imposition of press 
censorship br General Zia-id-Haq on 
October 16 constituted final admiasion 
by Pakistan’s Chief Martiil ttw Ad- 
miniatrntor-cum-President that he had 
failed in his attempt to concoct elec¬ 
toral arrangements which would en¬ 
sure that the political parties hostile 
to him — the Fhkiacin Peopled Party 
(PPP), the Pakistan National Party 
(PNP) and tbe National Democcatie 
Party (NDP), but most of all the first- 
named — would not win tbe elections. 

The rules devised by Zia for this 
purpose were so humiliating to the 
political parties that even the Pakis¬ 
tan National Alliance (PNA), which 
had supported Zia’s coup in 1977 and 
had even been part of his government 
for some time, refused to register it¬ 
self and so stood disqualified from 
contesting the elections, A way wsu 
finally found to save the PNA’s ftce, 
absolve it of the requirement to re¬ 
gister itself and so make it eligible 
to participate in the elections. But by 
thtn it was obvious that tven the in¬ 
clusion of the truncated PNA would 
not make the list of eligible parties 
— in tbe main, apart from the PNA, 
Asghar Khan's Tehrik-l-Istiqlal and 
the ]amiat-uI-Ulema-e-Pakistan — cre¬ 
dible enough for these parties to pro¬ 
vide a viable government vrtn if tiiey 
managed to win the deetiooi. What 
was woise, it was moat doubtful that 
— —.»)«. would oven wla, despita 


J3a^ Maboma itggiag of tha eiaetletetwa 
Here there waa no doubt that Zta 


waa outmanoeuvred by the PPP which, 
despite being disqualified bom coa- 
testing, cleverly refused to boycott the 
elections. Instead it aimonnctd tiiat 
ita candidates would file nomination 
papers for the elections aO over the 
conntry. Of course, not being one of 
tbe 'eligible' parties, the nomination 
papers of Its candidates would have 
been sumnurily refected. But tUi 
tvould have dramatically focused at¬ 
tention, inside Pakistan and abroad, 
on the rigging of tbe dectioas by Zla 
and totally destroyed the credibility 
of Zia's elections. At the same time, 
the PPP had also announced that. In 
addition to formally trying to set up 
party candidates (who would not be 
itlowed to contest), the party would 
also set up candidates to contest as 
independents or behind the label of 
one of the minor 'eligible’ parties. So 
confident is the PPP of the popular 
support it enjoys just now that It 
calculated that a aufllclently large 
number of auch undercover candidates 
set up by It would win to cause setioua 
post-election political problems to Zia. 


Zit’t eancdbtlon ot Aa alaedon 
and Ua general poUtlcsd cradc-slow] 
has not teally changed the balance o 
political forces in Pakistan as mud 
as may seem at first sight By poslm 
tbe issue even more forcefully at tha 
of military dictatorahlp eersus demo 
cncy, the latest developments ihouli 
further aid the rise of the PPP as tii 
champion of democracy. The irony o 
the dtuation is too obvious to neei 
comment It was the large-scale rigg 
Ing of the Mardi 1977 elections b 
the PPP and the Bhutto regime's bru 
tal suppression of tbe protests agalni 
tbe rigging which had paved the wa 
for General Zia’s coup In July 1971 
In his struggle against the PPP, Zi 
has sought to exidoit the ideology c 
so-called Nizam-I-Islom, governmei 
according to supposed Islamic laws. I 
his broadcast to tiie nation of Octr 
ber 16, Zla sounded in parts Ilk 
Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran. But Khc 
meini came to power at Ae head c 
a mesa convulsion against the brub 
dictatorship of the Shah, whereas i 
Pakistan It is he, Zia, who is the die 
tator and the PPP which Is just no' 
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the craMdor ataiiist hli dlhtatordiip. 
Invocatioa of Nitam-i-Iilna cannot 
for lon( keep him from the alippery 


letters to editor 


AS one who has a direct participation 
in ‘Operation Bargs’, i e. Incorporation 
of the names and rights of share¬ 
croppers in land records, I went 
through the article of Ashim Mukho- 
padhyay on the subject in your issue 
of September 15 with great interest. 
Evidently, Ashim Mukhopadhyay has 
the requisite training in social sciences 
which has enaUed him to perfectly 
understand the maladies and contradic¬ 
tions of the socio-economic life of 
rural West Bengal. I shall congratu¬ 
late him specially for highlighting the 
extreme difficulties created for share¬ 
croppers and the government by some 
orders of the High Court. But it also 
pains me to see that Mukhopadhyay 
has allowed himself to fall an easy 
ticlim to the middle class bias against 
all land reform measures, especially 
when he is supposed to be aware that 
a substantial percentage among the 
middle class are absentee landlords 
having share-croppers on their lands. 
Most of the a^uent landowners in 
this state (and in ail states) are no 
great lovers of land reform and also 
do not subscribe to radical political or 
economic views. It is also not sur¬ 
prising that in a conflict between ideo¬ 
logy and self-interest, the latter would 
come out uppermost. Therefore, the 
affected jotedars would be only too 
ready to exaggerate and cook up 
stories designed to rouse puUic 
opinion sgainst all radical land reform 
measures. 

Did Ashim Mukhopadhyay perso¬ 
nally verify the incidents cited by him? 
Or were these merely newspaper 
stories or third-band gossip circulated 
in coffee houses? I do not, of course, 
suy that thare have been no lapses or 
mistskes here or there, but that is only 
natural in such a vital programme 
undertaken in an extensive area on a 
gigantic scale. We must not forget 
tl“t the superstructure of our society 
bss pot c han g ed overnight merely be- 
eiuse the Left Front has taken over 
the govemmsM in dils state. 

Wmt la needed In Aesa dtcmnstan- 
^ Is hMlthy ind constructlva criU- 
dstn, 'Sot the Idnd of peopaganda 


slope of having to meet raounUiig op¬ 
position with progressively mote 
Uoody repression. 


likely to undermine the sincere efforts 
of the government for improving the 
economic conditions of the landless 
and poor peasants whose cause appears 
to be as much dear to Ashim Mukho- 
padhyay's heart as it is to outs. 

BunniixiUBn Bosf. 

General Secretary. 

West Bengal Special Revenue 

Officers' Association, 

Calcutta, 

October 13. 

[Asim Mukhopadhyay writes: I will 
not conunent on Ihc obvious contradic¬ 
tions in Buddhadeb Bose's letter, such 
as his praise for my "perfect under¬ 
standing of the maladies and contra¬ 
dictions of socio-economic life in rural 
West Bengal" and his accusation at 
the same time that I have a middle 
class bias against land reforms. In 
any case, he has cited no evidence of 
sympathy for middle class absentee 
landlords in my report. 

Let me assure Buddhadeb Bose that 
my comments on the implementation 
of Operation Barga were based on 
fairly careful field research. For some¬ 
one who claims "direct participation” 
in the programme, Bose himself has 
not been able to point out even a 
single instance where my facts and 
interpretation wire in error. That 
would have been more to the point 
than his lofty advice that criticism of 
Operation Barga .should be "healthy 
and constructive” and his petty insi¬ 
nuation that my report may have been 
based on newspaper stories and coffee¬ 
house gossip.] 


Law and Cancallation of 

Daaraa 

THE decision of the executive council 
of the Bombay University to caned 
the third LLB examinatioo result of 
Seroj Kumar Tripatfal is irregular, 
illegal and ultra-vires the Bombay 
University Act. 19?4. Under cUuse 
33, subjection (1) of S 24 of the Act, 
the executive council Is empowered to 
C fwf —I examinations, in part or in 
whole, in the event of malpnetlees. 


- -oemoer sr, lare 

and take disciplinary action against 
any person or group of persons or 
institutions found guilty of such mal¬ 
practices. There is no allegation 
against Saroj Triptthi that he is guilty 
of any malpractice In any examination 
whatsoever. Therefore, no action 
against him on this ground will be 
valid in law. 

Another section of the Act which is 
relevant in this matter is S 56. The 
Chanct'llor may, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the executive coundf and the 
Senate, remove the name of any person 
from the Register of Graduates if such 
person has been convicted by a Court 
of any offence involving moral turpi¬ 
tude. Tripathi has not been convicted 
by any Court of any such offence. 
Hence the question of taking any ac¬ 
tion against him under this section 
does not arise. 

All powers relating to discipline and 
disciplinary action in relation to the 
students of the University are vetted 
in the Vice-Chancellor (S 87). The 
Vice-Chancellor may, in the exercise 
of his powers, cancel the examination 
result of a student guilty of indiscip¬ 
line. But in the case of a college not 
maintained by the University all 
powers relating to disciplinary action 
against students are vested in the 
Principal of the college coqcerned. 

Saroj Tripathi studied in the Gov¬ 
ernment Law College which is managed 
and DUintalned by the Government of 
Maharashtra. Therefore, the Vice- 
Chancellor has DO disciplinary jurisdic¬ 
tion over him. Even the Principal of 
the Government Law College cannot 
take any action against Tripathi be¬ 
cause he is no more a student of that 
college. It is obligatory on the part 
of the University to confer degree on 
a person who has pursued an approved 
course of study in the University and 
has passed the examination prescribed 
by the University fS 4 of the Act). 
TlKrefore, the whole action against 
Tripathi becomes an exercise in futi¬ 
lity and it may be struck down by a 
competent law court. 

There is complete chaos in Bans- 
bay University today. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the members of the 
executive council may use their valu¬ 
able time to set their house in order. 
Instead of wasting their time on 
revengeful actions and btinging a hor¬ 
nets' nett about their ears. 

F A SXBAaiuM 

Committee for the Protection of 

Democratic Rights, 

Bombay, 

October 24. 


In Defence of Operation Barga 
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CAPITAL VlfeW 


Inviting Repression 

ROMh lllVK 


THERE’S UtHe point In lanata party 
spaketman ask^ Indiana to draw 
Icssona from the Impoaition of total 
martial law In Paklatan by the ruling 
milHaiy junta. Yes. the reiWder about 
what could happen is useful, but a 
great deal of confusion is developing 
in the Indian mind about the mechanics 
of Uw and order. Without Indulging 
in any exaggeration, It can be stated 
that a pattern of violence linked to 
blackmail is beginning to crystallise in 
our land. 

The newspapers are not able to re- 
|i cord all that happens day after day, 
but the Indicetors of a general bieak- 
down of dUdpUned, democratic gov¬ 
ernance can no longer be hidden. If 
Sanjay Gandhi, fresh from his de¬ 
monstrations in a Dehra Dun court¬ 
room, can assemble his rowdies at the 
Supreme Court, the killers on scooters 
know that they will be nnchnileoged In 
a gutless shitless society, the indu- 
Mrial workers can without thought 
terrorise their managers all over the 
country, the gangsters in the coalfields 
can (errorise the miners, rural ruffians, 
when not burning Harijans, can hold 
up trains and buses, and any honest 
dissenter In bank, dockyard, factory, 
university campus and village can be 
iiludgeoned by the ‘activists’ wiio re¬ 
present a day minority. 

The excited denunciation of govern¬ 
ment and police for uot preserving law 
and order is ridiculous. No govern¬ 
ment nr police can do iDythiug if the 
citizenry at large la not prepared to 
risk Itself In defending the norms of 
law and order. Indeed, in the Indian 
oontext, it would be perdoent to ask 
whether the aecdons that demand an 
oiTective law and order system are not 
for ever destroying it by their daily 
violations wlietiter at traffic lights or 
building sites or markets or wherever 
pett}' comipdon Is indulged in by 
taker and giver. The most pointed 
v’lample of tUs revealing contradic- 
rion is the touching faith placed in 
Indira Gandhi ft.Son who wish to be 
a law unto themselves. 

We have to take note of the fact that 
the real damage to the system of Uw and 
order has been done by what we de-,- 
scribe as ‘the poDddon’. This category 
of operator shown an obsessive 
inter^ In manipulating the police to 
Us own advantage, and It has to be 


aJtnitteJ that the offic«n of the force 
(with A few recuiiicabfe exoeptionji) 
hftve allowed themfclvei to be used to 
protect various levels of lawlessncu. 
Of course, the incompetent, and parti¬ 
cularly those with serious flaws in their 
Confidential Reports', have actively 
coUabonited with the poUtichuu and 
their gangster friends. The Emergency 
record, in this respect, is most reveal¬ 
ing and needs repeated study. 

The general breakdown in law and 
order over the past two years, and its 
continental scale, is the cuhuinatlcHi of 
a process which was speeded during the 
latter years of the regime of Indira 
Gandhi, We have to get to grips with 
the problem, not for fear of chain- 
snatdiings and such incidents (minor 
In comparison with what goes on in 
the urban areas of the world!) but 
because a much wider disaster is 
beginning to take shape. Correspond¬ 
ents visiting the election scene In 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar report a total 
collapse in many areas of the mini- 
mums of a security system. All manner 
of local ruffiaas, protected by the 
politidansy are assuming commanding 
portions and are able to dictate deci¬ 
sions to the administration. 

It is against this background that 
doubts have begun to be expressed 
about the holding of the general elec¬ 
tions. Extensive violence nod the dis¬ 
ruption of the adminlstnition in the 
Hindi-speaking heartlands could very 
easily damage the democratic process 
beyond repair. For example, the talk 
about preventing tl^ Herijaos from 
voting is accepted In a most casual 
manner. Add fo this mood the daily 
nonsense of Raj Naraln and the 
CongreesGl's contempt for the judici¬ 
ary, together with tht apathy to get 
names registered on the electoral rolls 
and the inexplicable delay in announc¬ 
ing election dates, and you have a 
disturbing scenario. 

No spedal Intelligence is needed to 
realise that situations of this kind 
exhaust the patience of the silent 
majority which is soon persuaded to 
accept large scale repression as the 
only solution to the p r ob lem of Uving 
- without fear. In t^b^'^words, it has to 
be stated categorically that the demo¬ 
cratic way demands reapoosible behavi¬ 
our by ruler and ruled — or etee the 
invitation to repression Is fnevltable. 


Too many political groppa who mouth 
unti-authoritarian slogaxas are feed¬ 
ing the flames of authoiltarlaalsaL The 
pattern is only too familiar, and we 
should have the good sense to take 
warning. 

We can ask for a drastic streemUn- 
ing of our cumbentomc judicial pro¬ 
cedure designed to perpetuate delays 
and to ^vour criminals with money, or 
we can build the pressure for a s>oUc- 
ing system which can cope with the 
new challenges inherent in the new 
urban spreads, or we can agitate for 
the disarming of those who bold, for 
no apparent reason, gun and tevotrer 
licences, or we can support special 
systems of punislting special crimes, 
but there can be no tangible improve¬ 
ment In tlM law and order situation 
unless, at individual and collective 
level, sanctions are devised to observe 
the disciplines of a democratic society. 
We have never really got down to 
working out the details of this cxerdse 
—‘ and in such a way that every sec¬ 
tion of our society would feel its inter¬ 
ests secured. 

The tr<^uble with so much of the 
political activity of today is that the 
core issues of India's continental sur¬ 
vival are thrust into some dlumai 
corner while the so-called leadership 
of India is wrapped up in its tireless 
and unprincipled manoeuvring!. Only 
an active people can halt the drift. 
The coming elections could catalyie 
such initiatives. October 19 

• A • 

JP Wmindia In So Many Ways 

OVER the hmg years, and in so many 
ways, JayA Prokash Nara)‘iin came to 
represent the lomnmt in the mind of 
India. A glance at his 77 years of agita¬ 
tion, rebellion, cogitation, adjustment, 
introspection, confusion, disgust, anguish, 
triumph nmi growing despair reveals bis 
search for a principled revolution. Nine¬ 
teen forty-two, with its *Ouit India* call, 
wa.s the vear of hia most draznatlc poh- 
ticul confrontations. He was to fail, abd 
he failed again in carrying his move¬ 
ment of 1974 to a total revolution. By 
1977, victory wag bis, only to be eroded 
within months. And in 1979, the Janata 
party' itself lurrende r ed power. Fkfiine 
dogged Ua llle^ In the aiSM 'organisa¬ 
tions he headed, in the Gandhian attf>- 
les lie tried to galvanise, and even^^en 
the naticHi bowed in homage 
frail and pahothdly ^ broken In beejjti). 
Yes, JP was India in so many wnyt. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Inviting Repression 

RmmSi napar 


THERE’S little point in Janata party 
spokeaman aiUng Indiana to draw 
lesaona bom the Impoaitloa of total 
inartial law in Fakittan by the ruliiif 
military junta. Yea. the nmlnder about 
what could lutppen is useful, but a 
great deal of confusion la developing 
in the Indian mind about tbe mecbanici 
of law and order. Without indulging 
in any exaggeration, it can be stated 
that a petten of violence linked to 
blackmail is beginning to ccyitalllse in 
OUT land. 

The newspapers are not able to re¬ 
cord all that happens day after day, 
but the Indlcaton of a general bieak- 
down of disciplined, democratic gov¬ 
ernance can no longer be hidden. It 
Sanjay Gandhi, fresh from his de¬ 
monstrations In a Dehra Dun court¬ 
room. can assemble his rowdies at the 
Supreme Court, the Killers on scooters 
know that they will be unduUenged in 
a gutless shitless society, the Indu¬ 
strial workers can without thought 
terrorise thdr managers all over the 
country, the gangsters in the coalfields 
can terrorise the miners, rural ruffians, 
when not burning Harijans, can hold 
up trains and buses, and any honest 
dissenter In bank, dockyard, factory, 
university campua and village can be 
bludgeoned by tbe ’artivists' who fC" 
present a tiny mloority. 

The excited denunciation of govern¬ 
ment and police for not preserving law 
and order ia ridiculous. No govern¬ 
ment or police can do anything if tbe 
citizenry at large is not prepared to 
riak itself in defending the ncims of 
law and order. Indeed, in the Indian 
context. It would be pertinent to ask 
whether the secdona that demand an 
effeedve law and order system are not 
for ever destroying it by their daily 
violations whedur at tr^c lights or 
building sites or markets or wherever 
petty corrnpdoa is iiululged in by 
taker and giver. The most pointed 
example -of this revealing contradic¬ 
tion is the touddng faith placed in 
Indira GandW ft . Son who wish to be 
a law Mbs themialves. 

We have to taka note of the fact that 
the real damage to the ayitem of taw and 
order has been done by what we dt; ,- 
sedbe ta “di* poDtldan’. Thla category' 
Pf opmtor .tai shown an observe 
interest in ninlptilating the poUce to 
Us own adveatige, and h ha* to be 


admitted that the officera of the fotce 
(wHh e few remarkable emeptionil) 
have allowed tbeinsdvts to be used to 
protect various levels of lawlessness. 
Of course, the incompetent, and paid- 
cularly those with serious flaws in their 
’Confidential Reports', have actively 
collaborated with the politicians and 
their gangster friends. The Emergency 
record, in this respect, is most reveal¬ 
ing and needs repeated study. 

The general breakdown in law and 
order over the past two years, snd its 
continental scale, is the culmination of 
a process which was speodad during the 
latter years of the regime of Indira 
Gandbl. We have to get to grips with 
the problem, not for fear of chain- 
snatchings and such incidents (minor 
in comparUon with what goes on in 
the urW areas of the world I) but 
because a much wider disaster is 
beginning to take shape. Correspond¬ 
ents visiting the election scene in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar report a total 
collapse in many areas of tbe mini- 
mums of a security system. All manner 
of local ruflians, protected by the 
politicians, are assuming commanding 
po.sitions and are able to dictate deci¬ 
sions to the administntiOD. 

It Is against this background that 
doubts have begun to be expressed 
about the holding of tbe general elec¬ 
tions. Extensive violence and the dis¬ 
ruption of the administration in the 
Hindi-speaking heartlands could very 
easily damage tbe democratic process 
bevond repair. For example, the talk 
about preventing the Harijans from 
voting Is accepted in a most casual 
manner. Add to this mood tbe daily 
noitsense of Raj Narain and the 
Congress(I)’s contempt for the judici¬ 
ary. together with the apathy to get 
names registered on the electoral rolls 
and the Inexplicable delay In announc¬ 
ing election dates, and you have a 
disturbing scenario. 

No special Intelligence is needed to 
realise that situations of this kind 
exhaust the patience of the silent 
majority which Is soon persuaded to 
accept large-scale repression as the 
only solution to the pt oMem of IMng 
without fear. In otbv’words, it has to 
be stated categorically that the demo¬ 
cratic way demands raaponsible behavi¬ 
our by niler and ruled — or *1** die 
Invitation to represrien ia hiovitlMe. 


Too many politioal granpe vriio mouth 
anti-authoritarian slogans are feed¬ 
ing the flames of authoritarlanhan. The 
pattern is only too familiar, and we 
should have the good sense to mVi, 
warning. 

We can ask for a drastic streamlin¬ 
ing (if our cundjenomc judicial pro¬ 
cedure designed to perpetuate delays 
and to favour criminals with money, or 
we can build the pressure for a polic¬ 
ing system which can cojM with A* 
new challenges Inherent in the new 
urban spreads, or we can agitate for 
the disanning of those who hold, for 
no apparent reason, gun and levoWer 
liccncea, or we con support special 
systems of punishing special crimes, 
but there can be no tangible improve¬ 
ment In tbe law and order sltuMion 
unless, at individual and collective 
level, sanctions are devised to obeerve 
the disaplines of a democratic society. 
We have never really got down to 
working out the details of this exercise 
-- and in such a way that every aec- 
lion of our society would feel its inter- 
ests secured. 

The iri^uble with so much of the 
political activity of today it that the 
core issues of India's conrinenta] anr- 
vival are thrust into some dismal 
corner while the Bo.called leadership 
of India is wrapped up in its tireleai 
and unprincipled manoeuvrings. Only 
an active people can halt the drift. 
The coming elections could catalyse 
such initiatives. Octobar 19 

» ♦ • 

ilP Wasindia In So Many Waya 

OVER the long years, aud in so many 
ways, Jaya Prakash Nsravan came (o 
represent the torment in the mind of 
India. A glance at his T7 years of agita¬ 
tion, rebellion, cogitation, adiustment. 
introsyiectkin. confusion, di'gust, anguish, 
trisunph and gniwing desjiair reveals hh 
.seaieh for a principled revolution. Nine¬ 
teen forty-two, with its ‘Quit India’ call, 
was the vest of his most dramatic poli¬ 
tical coofronlaUons. He was to fall, and 
he failed again in carrying his move¬ 
ment of 1S74 to a total revolution. By 
1977, victory was his, only to be eroded^ 
within months. And in 1^, the Janats ' 
party Itself lunrendered power. Failure 
dogfjed his life, in the miss swgaetsa- 
tions he beaded. In the Candhian stab¬ 
les lie tried to galvanise, and even when 
the nation bowed In homi^e ttjfhhn. 
frail and painfully broken in haalA, 
Yes, IP was India in so mauy way*. 
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The yean come honbliiiK beck to 
remind ui the life that has ended. 
The single-minded effort of a near- 
Cp mau win Manrist to build Left unity 
fn the thirtlef, the trauma of the break 
with the Communists which was to 
leave an indelible imprint, the drama¬ 
tic days of 1942 with its cacapades In 
fad and ouUkle, the organisation of tlte 
'Axad Dasta* in Nepal together with the 
•tormy petrel, Ram Manohar Lohia, 
the break with the Congress party in 
the fifft year of freedom, thf return to 
Gendhiim, tlw differeDcnt with Jawaliar- 
lal Nehni, hts rt'tirement from politics 
axtd his invulvemcmt in the Bhocid.tn 
movement through his concept of /ee- 
mmdert, the growing dash with Acha- 
ryi Vinoba Bhave, his pleat for the re- 
onnetnictlon of tbe Indian polity through 
a *communitarian society*, the failures 
of the C^ndhian mass organixations, the 
attend to build a cimsenuis of support 
from politk’at parties around o minimum 
pntgramme for presentation t(» Indira 
Oandlii in the ttirbtilont sixties, the ri'<e 
of Banglodesii, tire tfinverskm (tf the 
Chamlial docoiU, tlie growing disllhisinrt- 
ment N\ith the sUttim uuo of oinrupi, 
ccotralis<*d aiKl manipulated power, unci 
the launching in 1974 of a m<ivcmcn( 
which was to call for ‘a total revolu¬ 
tion*, The rest is recent history. 

During those years <»f change, the 
OMeuinonts of JJ*’s rclevamv to Ittdia's 
miiltKiide jif challrngos has Yivri‘'d. 
Would the conme of Indian politic* have 
changed if the Conununirta in the thir¬ 
ties had shown a greater will to buUd 
an oiiihenlif jioclalist movvimut? What 
prevented jawaharlal Nehru from giving 
JP a pnsj'l/on of omincncr in his govem- 
mentP >Va»! JP avrrvc to exeifising power, 
wr could he Imve Iveii poninodotl in the 
fortie.Hp Was the failure of the CandhJan 
man organisations inherent in their 
atnicluro and ideology, or was failure 
rooted In the inconipetener which sur¬ 
rounded thein and w’hich was .sought to 
bo dressed up a* *t?>odm*ss7 If tlw 
Itiinchlng of the ‘total revolution* had 
been proceeded by more organised and 
imclsc preparatton, would it have bro¬ 
ken the Hatus (fuo and unleashed im¬ 
mediately relevant transfonnatkms in 
the confuted pott-Emergency period? Do 
decentralisation and participation pro¬ 
vide the keys to future experiments in 
democratic functioning or JP realise 
ed that die TOt had spread too exten- 
ihrelyP . 

The qucetioulng will become more 


and our Uuodeiing^ ambivalent attadi- 
ment to the concept ol a single party* 
Perhaps, the act of creating the Janata 
party was woolly and messy, jr» obses¬ 
sion with reassuring the peoples of In¬ 
dia that a party odier th^ the faroiliaT 
Congress could provide a stable and 
disciphned government did certainly 
pre-empt tbe idea of a genuine coalition 
bound by ih^ emuenaos disciplines of a 
coab‘tion» Towards the end of his life, 
he was prepared to entertain a different 
xtrueturing of power at various levels. 
Had he been younger, and able to see 
it through, the impact might have l^een 
remarkably stabilising. 

Clearly, JP was expected to act more 
dtreisively in moulding the Janata party 
and its programme. Ill-health prevented 
this* hut It is doubtful whether the end 
result would have been any different 
whatever the quality of the interx'cn- 
Hons. The men who come to pou'rr 
were very much a port of the rotttMi 
system which hud created the ctiltiire 
of the En»erKenc>-. Thes- were not the 
'party of good men* JP bad dreanted 
alxmt in 1952. 

Yes, they wbscribed to a new mani¬ 
festo wldch flauntftl Gandbion notions. 
Imt noyono with any knowledge of how 
that document had been put togrther 
in the iiiidst of lh(> most blatant and 
c)nicnl playing with words would not 
have reioiced, JP was largely unaware 
of the full .story, or believed that he 
was being dishonestly lobbied hv vari¬ 
ous interests, for he convinced himself 
that the manifesto would take the Jan¬ 
ata party forward. Except for a few 
energetic and critical voices nt the core 
of the Janata party, the power solid 
silence in support of the rtatw quo was 
unmistakable. 

Maybe, ]P understood tbe ambience 
of Indian politics better thnn the poli¬ 
tical ccumhentators. The xtotui quo 
would be eroded by the politicisation 
of the people around the key thrusts 
of the agreed programff^ Were not 
tbe people wore a^ealous in their de¬ 
fence of fundamental freedoms and hu¬ 
man rights? Was it possible now to dis¬ 
miss the peasanb as silent spectators 
of urban growth? Had not tbe states 
of tbe Union demanded and won fm- 
portaut fj.scal powers — and would 
these nc^ extend in tbe yean ahead to 
nndto decentrahsaHon a tangiUe issue? 

JP wtj no believer in instant change. 
Throu^ Gandhi he bad leatned to 
buOd coRsetoosoeti throo^ moM ectieo. 
•t n- ’• I* - • • 


harlal Nehni to don the manBe 
ban even u he kept the social 
fn» the levers of diange and 
matioD. Good caen must work j 
outskle, but what use were tb 
men if they were unable to 
tbe manes. Every good man 
made in the motdd of tbe Mol 
*nine dissolves many reputat 
Gandhi survfvea in all hh coin| 
is because be was able to coml 
ory with practice and to leavi 
an enormous programme wm 
done. JP sought the purity of 
action. He came closest to it oi 
22, 1977 when the regime of 
Gandhi, which he had assisted 
her .•suspicions in die uncertaic 
was broken by the ballots of th 
people. Maybe, that was the 
purify the pcUuted poUtics of ! 
continent by calling on all foi 
to work in coalition for the 
restructuring of the federal pob 

He could have led the total 
tion, but something made him 
A faltering faith in the euphoria 
the Janata party? Old suspicion! 
in the thirties of elements like t) 
miinists who might enter coabti 
tics at the Centre to disrupt aiv 
ralisc? Lack of preparedness to [ 
profound a change? Thesp clen 
his thinking were di8cemil>Ie dui 
after the historic general plecff 
March 1977. And, of course 
was the question of gathering tl 
outstanding representatives i 
people. Mahatma Gandhi cho 
unerring skill, }P was not 
served. 

Always the conscientious c 
when Issues were sought to be t 
or clouded in rhetoric, JP was ti 
to supposedly democratic pressi 
easily overwhelmed by indeds 
critical nunnents. This weaknes.' 
often seen as a Candblan prope 
compromise, although the Mabi 
these matters was among the t 
consensus-makers. Actually, JP 
major part of hh life attempthij 
sion between Socialist and G 
tbou^t. The indectskm was ro 
blH inability to achieve dds fusl 

By 197^ he seemed to have 
his Sarvodaya inhibitions. Freedc 
crumbling nnder the wei^t of 
politics. It hod to be restored. 
People’s March to Paxhosnent, 1 
gesk seen 4n the Ca pit a l and em 
almost every party, wtBwut jisri 

- ’ , • ^ ^ t* .*t i 


to tt wu die pei^.e eimiH on lutbo- 
jttfriufam. JIa wu even pequied to 
■«at« • dw el eetfaoi in Bihar, dopite 
opfuMon Inm among hb hrmediate 
{aUowen. Hie Gandhlan i»ateit renir- 
lected. Suddenly, JP had become die 
nnvr prophet of India’! tramition to a 
fiut and humane Kclety, Sodallit mo- 
demlMtlan and Gandhlan decentraliaa- 
tion had ibnnd their equation. That 
wu the only way for power to the 
people. But the counter-attack brought 
the Emergency, broke his health. 

Wth the return of die freedom he 
had salvaged, be wu reduced to a fa¬ 
ther figure. The horrendous In-fightlng 
of the Janata party, and its break-irp, 
destroyed his qihlt. The ruling poUd- 
dans were for ever visiting him. Issuing 
all of Contrary statements in 


COMPANIES 


SHREE VAl^LABH GLASS b partici¬ 
pating in a faint-sector gfa»s conplea 
to be estaUiabed in Go/and In utoclM- 
tion with Gujarat Industrial Invettraent 
Corporation and some other entre¬ 
preneurs. The prodiscts to be manu- 
factured are fioat glass, fibre glass, 
opthalmic gnsg tad polyvinyl butyiel 
foil. SVG had I Tetter of interrt' from 
the government lor manufacture of 
potyvinyl butyral foil, but implemcn- 
tatioa of the piofect w« delayed for 
want of specific guarantee from coUa- 
boratois tor the quality and quantity 
to be prodimed in ^ plants to be 
supplied by them. Thereafter it was 
decided to participate in the proposed 
joint sector venture. Meanudiile, the 
rosripany is goliig aheed with its own 
project for the manufacture of supnrior 
quality sheet glass. Constmction work 
at Boiser in Maharashtra Is in full 
swing. Neceusry irrrport licence bu 
been obtained a^ the financial insti- 
totlona have aancticaied long term 
loaiis- Ccianterclal pgpodirction J« u- 
Pected to commence by early 1980. 
'Thu project, when completed, will 
considerably enhance the coiripany’a 
turnover and pit^tabUlty* 

The company'a performance duiias 
W8-79 hat been ntUiactoiy. whh 
with hither lalet and profits althon^ 
flwiins bne lUihtly thinned down. 
Owiof to tfie^ incidence of teittfionp 
MC profit Irlbwer at Ka 86 lakhi (Ra 


hii naaaeg hut carafttOf igno ring hb 
plea that they think of India and born 
tbemaelvai In this quests Hiii heartless 
ritual was preserved Co the last 
inomeou of an anguished end. 

Death halts such rituala, but will it 
turn the attention of a dittuibed and 
troubled India to tome of the critical 
iwies which one of her great sods 
attempted to unravel? If that happenst 
then IP's life was not wasted. Maybe, 
across this tbou^tful continent, younger 
men and women hav, imbibed the es¬ 
sence of his feevandaa Bird will carry 
forward the total revolution to bring 
the Indian genius into free and creative 
concert with the many currents of hu¬ 
man liberation. This was an unfaltering 
part of IP’s faith through a tempestu¬ 
ous, dedksted life. 


lOd lakhs). Dividend, lowered by 10 
per cent to 20 per cent on the capital 
enlarged by a one-for-tiro bonus issue 
is still covered Z57 times against 3.18 
times previously. Exports amounted to 
Rs 2J8 crores (Rs 2.52 ciores). Since 
sheet glass plants have outlived their 
lives, ' production and quality have 
declined. Unless electrocast refractories 
of required specilicstions, which ere 
not available indigenously, are import¬ 
ed, it Is not possible to stop the plant 
tor cold repairs. The company is trying 
to rditain an import licence tor this 
purpose. The figured and wired glass 
plants worked satisfactorily, except the 
performance of electroeast refractories 
supplied by indigenous manufacturers. 

TEXTOOL has returned to the equity 
dividend list after a lapse of 12 yesus 
lylth a reoonunendatioD of aix per ceat 
tor 1978-79. Along wfth this, dw 
company la also dewing the entire 
arrears o( preferential dividends tor 
1979-74 to 19T7-78 as also for 1978-79. 
Ladt year die company had recommend¬ 
ed payment of arrears of preference 
dividends for 1967-88 to 1972-73. All 
these dividends are subject to the con¬ 
sent of Twnil Nadu Industrial InveM- 
ment Corporation and Tamil Nadu 
Klitdi and Village Industries Board. 
Ths -dividendf dectoeed last year could 
not be didmraed for want of conaeut 
from tbete orvmiaaticns. CmiBent fretn 
TnC boa mw been leoaived for the 


divldeoda declared loat yew aad the 
management expects that eotiaeat frasn 
TICVIB also would be leceivad ahoitly 
and the dividends would be diilwiaid 
soon after. The company has fated 
well during 1978-79, with prod uction , 
soles and profits hi^ier thin their lei- 
pectivr levels of the previou year. Hia 
proiwsed equity dividend is oirvered 2.2 
tinres. These results have bean achiev¬ 
ed iiuunly because of the favourable 
conditions in the textile todnstiy. De¬ 
mand for the comiHuiy’s products ooB- 
tiniies to he good. The major conatraint 
is the avadaliility oi bought out compe- 
nents, but the management expects the 
situation to improve. The new kemi 
of manufacture stxh as heavy douMasa, 
woollen frames and special stcela an 
expected to be sold In increasisig luun- 
bers. The Rs 1.25 crore modernisa¬ 
tion progmtmne, inlfiated in ctlher 
years, is proposed to be a sjLli c si ted 
during the current year. The program¬ 
me is to be finamwd by internally ge¬ 
nerated resountes and tann borrowings. 
While taking advantage of the current 
boom conditions in the textile iiiduatry 
by stepping up volume of tesUie ma¬ 
chinery, the company Intesxls to cany 
out the divenification progiatiane in 
such d manner st would enable it to 
switch over to other items of manufac¬ 
ture in increasing vohnne shonid there 
be a drop In demand of textile machi¬ 
nery in future, 

CENTRAL INDIA MACHINERY JHA- 
NVFACTURING COMPANY (CIM- 
MCO) hu shown a lower profit of 
Ks 84 lakhs tor 1978-79 against Bs 70 
laUis in the i>revious yew, despite 
higher sales of Rs 16.15 crons against 
Rs 13.65 crores. But the prefR has been 
wrivrd at after pcovidiag an additional 
sum of Rs 28 lakhs for bonus for 
1978-79 besides actual payment of 
Rs 25 lakhs pertaining to the previous 
year to line with the post practice. 
Moreover, the company had to contend 
with increase in overall cost of piodoe- 
tinn due to hike in prices oi iron and 
steel and higher wage bill, dectriclty 
expenses and other overheads. With 
the relaxation of the stringent condi¬ 
tions of the soft term loans by IDBL 
testile mills have itwtcd confirming 
orders for the company’s products and 
the textile division is tolly booked for 
die current year. The company is go¬ 
ing ahead with the project tor manu¬ 
facture of shuttlelpss loanK in collabo¬ 
ration with Lindaiier Doniier of Weat 
Germany. The prototype Is expected to 
be ready iicfore the end of thia yaw. 
Meanwhile, an imtiol order tor 56 
looms has been already bxxdced. The 
company has also developed an isn* 
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proved model of lu exietiog intomitic 
looms with 20 per cent Increased speed. 
Regular production of dils model is 
expected to itort in earijr 1080, but 
the company has slready received on 
order for 96 looms from a leading tex¬ 
tile mill. A. wider width autosnetlc loom 
of 02” reed ipaoe has also been deve¬ 
loped. The government has approved 
the collaboration with Karl-Mayer 
Maschinen FUuilc of West Germany for 
the manufacture of automatic cone 
winding machines. The steel foundry 
division's woriiing bos not been satis¬ 
factory due to increase in prices of 
scrap and other raw rrutfrials. The 
division has develcmed and manufac¬ 
tured over 200 enhanced coupler as¬ 
semblies for MG wagiine under die 
dlvenlBcation programme. It bos also 
taken up develcqimont of light <luty 
centre buffer couplers for DG wagons. 
Hollow bolls for coal pulverising plant 
has been developed and manufactured 
for use in thermal power stationa in 
larger quantllics. Plans have also been 
drawn up for development and manu¬ 
facture of bogies and heavy duty non- 
tranaltlon tlTW centre buffer couplers 
for railways. Demand for ralhvay 
wagons has consideralily increa.sed and 
the company has been asked liy the 
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minlitries of nllsnys and heavy indn*- 
try to ftep up wigon prod u ction. To 
ease the dtortnfe of udied eeti; the 
Railway Board hta taken stegm to im¬ 
port theie. For the current ynar, the 
ministry of raihvnyi faia Bxed n higber 
production target of 2,775 wagons in 
teitns of four-wheeler nniti for the 
company's factory. The company has 
received from National Thenmal Power 
Corporation an order for supply of 45 
rapid discharge hopper wagons, which 
are altogether of new design and are 
being fitted with a apecial electiD 
pneumatic disdurge mechanism de¬ 
signed in collaboration with Ortner 
Freight Car Company of USA. CIMMCO 
would he pioneer in Indie in moldag 
this apecial type of wagon, which has 
a good future. 

miAnAT STEEL TUBES has fated 
well during 1978-79, with both turn¬ 
over and proftts conalderably higher 
than last year. What is more, margins 
have increased appreciably. The board 
has decided to dear the entire three 
years’ arrears <d dividends on prefer¬ 
ence shares and alao recommended an 
equity dividend of 10 per cent. Against 
the installrd capadty of 1,44,000 
tonnes of sted pipes and tubes, the 


mmpgny piadneed 83,3(18 tuBnes, 
compand to 53^87 toanoi In dm pn- 
vious year. Ro du ctloii would have 
been higber but for iimdeqnnt n mv- 
pUes of eted fmm the maet pliati and 
erratic availability of rtilwsqr wagou 
for traneport of flniihed product!. Ex¬ 
porta of iteel pipet and tidma at 
17,(X)0 tonnea were also losvtr than 
the pnvloui year’s 21,000 tonnea. The 
engineering servicee division, which 
undertakes supidy, A««igntng, fdirica- 
tion tad erection of p^pesrodcs for 
fertilisers, dmmical, thesmnl power 
idants and other profecta, oomidetad 
fobs valued at Ra 3 J4 croree ai against 
Rs 3.65 crores previously. Having 
completed the idieine of installation of 
some balancing equfoment and modifi¬ 
cation of certain existing equipment, 
the company b now nunofaiAuring 
API pfoes for meeting specialised re¬ 
quirements of oil and other industries. 
The company boa been issued a ‘letter 
of intent' for setting up a capacity of 
5,000 tonnes per annum for manufac¬ 
ture of PVC and HDFE pipes. This 
will help it to secure a larger share oi 
the total market for steel and plastic 
pipes. Plans are being drawn up for 
setting up this nrofect 1>y the end ot 
1930. 
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QMMCO 

Bharat 

Steel 


Latest 

Last 

Lateet 

Lilt 

Latest 

Last 

Utest 

last 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Veer 

Tear 

Yaai 


31.3-70 

31-3-78 

304-79 

304-78 

31-3-79 

31-3-78 

31-6-79 

31-3-78 

Md-up Oqdtal 

126 

126 

104 

104 

164 

184 

351 

291 

Reiarvae 

286 

235 

27 

24 

01 

84 

295 

271 

Besrewlnm 

of uUdt Tenn bcsTosvIaii 

245 

251 

151 

153 

482 

365 

913 

967 

38 

54 

31 

33 

26 

26 

37 

106 

Cteiu fixed eseeti 

721 

808 

227 

213 

616 

560 

767 

686 

Net fixed oseeti 

549 

465 

88 

83 

218 

192 

442 

404 

Inveetmeata 

2 


_ 

1 

1 

1 

219 

219 

Cmrent lioblUliae 

281 

219 

251 

193 

424 

317 

463 

509 

Ountnl oiaeti 

386 

366 

440 

390 

851 

737 

1360 

1415 

Stocka 

195 

240 

241 

208 

396 

384 

819 

650 

Book debts 

125 

121 

186 

151 

515 

319 

729 

632 

Net Mlee 

1044 

961 

641 

555 

1615 

1365 

’‘•8782 

2374 

Other iBcome 

154 

162 

14 

1 

50 

39 

17 

100 

New meteiiel costs 

227 

205 

229 

183 

567 

513 

, ^1689 

1401 

Wages 

Intereit 

87 

38 

83 

53 

168 

22 

157 

23 

521 

87 

442 

68 

^33 

164 

184 

Grass profltf-i-l/loeif—) 

152 

748 

68 

53 

64 

7D 

68 

Oepiedatioa provisloB 

46 

48 

11 

10 

82 

21 

• •< 89 

28 

Tu provlsioB 

20 

— 

29 

» 14 

23 

31 

33 


Net prafit(-t-)/lois(—) 

86 

106 

88 

29 

19 

18 

61 

40 

Devdopment rebate provUen 



8 

0 

0 

1 

18 

— 

Ikaaefer to leemrvee 

Dividend 

52 

P 1 

72 

0 

14 


•“ 

12 

40 


1 

P15 

10 

P 7 

7 

P 4 

— 

Amonil 

ES3 

33 

E 5 


E12 

10 

ES7 

•me 

Hate (per cent) 

P9Ji 

E20 

98 

30 

PIO 

E e 

10 

Fg8fcll 98 511 
E12 10 

P98&11 — 

. ElO — 

Cover (times) 

ReWoi (pw cent) 

2J57 

518 

280 

— 

080 

LOO 

184 

*•?? 

Craoi prafit/aelii 

14JSd 

15.00 ' 

1081 

985 

389 

513 

487 

Net profit/cepllal employed 
Investiortee/iMee 

2087 

036 

£187 

22.06 

7.45 

786 

984 

7.n 

1888 

248B 

8780 

87.48 

9482 

2513 

'UkOO 

27.38 

Wagee/iilei 

883 

546 

«88 

2529 

. 8883 

3288 

570 

5U 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


LABOUR 

Workers as Pawns in Parliamentary 
Politics 

Til* Bm 


FIVE penaiK died, four on die ipot 
and one later in hcaplta], and a laiae 
number were Injured wben tbe piHioe 
opened fire on w o A e t t in OaVntte 
port on October 3. Tbn develupiuenli 
leading to the tragedy iDutttate rome 
of the worst features of trade unionlam 
ill the couotiy — lorge-ecale interven¬ 
tion by hootHums in the trade union 
field; midtlplicity of unions, with each 
union linked to a political party; die 
use by potHical parties and Individual 
politicians of trade unions and workers' 
struggles to further their private poli¬ 
tical ends; and so on. Tbe police firing 
on the port workers also brou^t out 
that the handling of workers' agitations 
liy police is not very diffeieot nnder a 
government dominated by the CPI (M). 

The history of the events that led 
to the port strike and* the firing goea 
iMck to the 1977 elections In West 
Bengal. The Janata party candidate who 
, lost to his Korvard Block rivsl in the 
state assemiily elections in a consti¬ 
tuency where port workers constitute a 
ma|or influence did not give up hope 
uf staging a come-back. With the bleao- 
ings of Chand Ram, then Union ship¬ 
ping minister, the Calcutta Pm* Shra- 
mik Janata Panchayat (CPSJP) was born 
in January 1979. The CPSJP was for¬ 
mally affiliated to the HMS. Coutiol of 
the 57,000 woAets in the Calcutta 
port, ioduding S5,000 dodi weaken, 
1 has always been a bone of contention 
1 ^ among the various political parties. 
Though a latc-comer on the scene, the 
CPSJP had the advantage of the Cen¬ 
tre's baddng and the woikers knew 
this. After the split in the Janata party, 
the leadna of tiie CPSJP aligned them¬ 
selves with the Lok Dal The CPSJP 
made quick headway among the 6,000 
shore workers, at the espense of the 
Calcutta Pott Shrmk Union (CPSU) 
which is also, Irouloidly enou^, affilia¬ 
ted to the HMS. 

A major factor contributing to the 
ascendancy of the CPSJP was Its stok- 
,• Ing rf the ptovlnofallsni of the workesa. 
Moat of tbe- shore workers who had 
been otiglitaBy recruited by Srd and 
Co 1» 1948 ate Blsely to ledie an m an* 
by 1984. So te quatlon of employ- 
■nent of employeei’ depradanti hti 


long been a live issue. The fear has 
been systemeUcally craated among the 
illiterate workers that trade uoionisis 
bdonging to West Bengal, irrespective 
of their political loyalty, would pursue 
a 'aons of tbe soil' policy aud that as 
a result the present woikcia' depen¬ 
dents will not get Jobs. Noor Ahmed, 
president of the CPSJP, cashed in on 
these fears. The worken fed so strongly 
on this point that even some memliers 
of the CPSU and the ClTU-led union 
extended passive smqMit to the strike 
to the advantage of tiie CPSJP. 

On September 17, tile day on which 
the CPSJP had thnatened to go on 
strike os per a notke of strike given 
on August 30, on agreement guaran¬ 
teeing Rs 1,400 to each worlonaa as In¬ 
centive allowance was signed. On be¬ 
half of the workers tbe parties to the 
settlement were QTU, AITUC, INTUC 
HMS and a section of HMS. The CPSJP 
did not sign the sgreemenL Tbe CPSJP',s 
demands regarding review of tiie incen¬ 
tive piece rate sehenie are us follows: 
(1) minimum guarantee of wurk of 8 
tons per day if diskiction is 2 tuns and 
4 tons if deduction is 1 ton; rate igrto 
6 tons Rs 2d30 per Ion, 6 to 10 tons 
Ks 3.00 per tun. and above 10 tons 
Rs 3JO per ton; (2) roster off at 
Ks 13.55 per roster off; (3) waiting at 
Rs 1per boor for four hours; (5) mi- 
Ing of vucaodes for eligSinity for sar¬ 
dary allowanoe by promotion on senio¬ 
rity basis from gang: (6) present 
strength of gang, i e. 12 men to be 
maintained through recruitment frum 
among dependents; and (7) arrears to 
he paid from Jonn.-iry 1, 1974. 

Tlie CPSJP leaders contended that 
the management's unilatetej decfslun to 
grant Rs 1,400 in lieu of full imple¬ 
mentation of the piece-iate incentive 
scheme would actiiaJly result in a re¬ 
duction In workers' earnings. Under 
the existing system, Bi 45 it sleducted 
against inoentlve and in no case does 
incentive allowanre cross 8 tons. The 
present average wage of a sboro woAer 
Is around Rs 600 per month rolmia in¬ 
centive allowance while that of a sar- 
dar variea between Ra 750 and Rs 800 
per month. So If the workers do not 
get minimuin gutrentee of woric of B 


tons a (lay, they will be advenely tf< 
iin:ted. Fuither. after retirement of a 
.sardar* the nuimigement docs not up¬ 
grade any worker to fill his place end 
huA instead introduced a rotational sar* 
dari system. A 'worker who becomes 
sardar ior a particitlar month gets Just 
Its 50 extra. Thus the Port Tntst is 
saving more than Hs 700 per sardar 
through the new Aysteui. Further^ moit 
of the workers do not get waiting 
allovh’unce as they are inuuediatvly re¬ 
leased if tbe volume of work is insuffi¬ 
cient. So in one T\’ay or another, tbe 
workers have been facing puy cuts whOe 
prices have been soaring. The princi> 
pal lione of eontention wasi however, 
the ([iK'siion of iuture cm^oyment. 

Ait(T tlte failure of tallu on Septem¬ 
ber 15 the other central trade unions 
had ukVciI the CPSJP to defer its pro¬ 
posed strike by seven days sul^ect to 
further conciliarion efforts and a united 
token strike on October 3. The CPSJP, 
hoMevTT, went ahead with it-i strike 
from 6 am on September 17. On Ae 
first day of the strike, there was hardly 
any Impact in temu of work stoppage. 
In the 4nonijng of Septenilier 18, one 
Bhola Mia died* but »t has never l>ee& 
made clear how. Tbe Cl'S)? people, 
however, organised a i^occsskm in the 
evening of the snuie day in the Babu 
Ikmr area und the widow of the de- 
c'eased uds brought out in the streets. 
ulleKedly to Foment loiimiiinal teusioD. 

The port authorilirs meanwhile tried 
to carry on liuding and unloading hy 
dei>Ioyiog KatiunoJ ^'oIunteer Force 
men, but without suectHW. The CPSJP 
president went to Delhi, but had to 
return without scoring ^ny point these 
and this lieouine dt'ar to worken when 
he addressed the strikers on September 
24» The shore workers who had pre- 
simiably retorted to the stnke anticipa- 
ting that the CFSJl* would be able to 
wTest fionie ipiick Ixmofits from Its Lok 
T>al patrons in uere .sorely diaap- 

pointrd. In tbe evening hhift on Sep- 
temlHT 2.5 more workers repined for 
duty and liy CX’tolicr 1 there were in- 
dicatiuas that the strike tvas going to 
fizzle nut. 

Ajixainst this liackdrop, it is alleged 
that the CPSJP leaden made provoca- 
t’ve commiiual speeches on October 2. 
As a result, a huge mobilisation of 
workew took place at K D CJote No 11 
in the ruonting of October S- The police 
apparentb' ul]owe<l a large number of 
men. .Tome of them outsiders and some 
of them allegodly armed, to anemble 
at the gate. Inevitably there followed 
violesit skirmjshet: between atHkon And 
ncQ^rlkers. After first allowing As 
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TI8CON cold-twf«ted 
ribb«d rainfordim bM« 
•nsura a double 
benefit: better reinf or- 
cement as compared 
to plain mild steel bars 
and maximum savind 
fnataaf. 

Otvaiopad indigenously by Tata Steel 
in collaboration with The 
Structural Engineering Research 
Centre (SERC), Madras, these bats 
are rtranufactured in two 
grades, TISCON 42 and T1SCON SO, 
bf Tata Steel and their sub-licensees 
and are available in sizes ranging 
ftom 6 nun to 36 mm diameters. 
The special rib pattern and greater 



bearing surface of TISCON bars 
provide them with a bond strength 
that Is 100% greater than that of 
plain mild steel bars. TISCON 
bars also have a higher yield and 
tensile strength. All of which 
make them the best and most 
economicsl choice for sturdy 
constructions IHw large buildings, 
bridges, dams, reservoirs, 
foundations and irrigation and 
power struct Ursa. 


for /urihtr MtUt, phim mitt to; 

The Diiecrar dt Metketlne 

The Tiu Iron end Steel Company Llmhecl 

43 Chowrlnehse Road, Calctitta 700 071 


■BOA STEEL 


























/ iMnitiaa to drift, die poUoe find aeti^ 
^ 50 lamids of tear gM jheUi to diipMe 
I the riotea. When tided, tbey 
find 47 roundi, IdlUng fma: pcnoni on 
the spot and inhiring mmy, nme criti¬ 
cal. SMyel^t penoai, Incloiliiig 
Noor Ahmed, wen aneeted Ihete ii 
general agreemeot that the firing ootild 
have been avoided had the poUoe taken 
adequate meaeutej after the alleged 
provocative communal speech by Nooc 
Ahmed the previous evening. This ia 
also the view of K K Roy Ganguly of 
the CTTU-led union. 

It would appear that tensloo was 
delibecately creatud to meet political 
ends. After hit release, Noor Ahmed 
I addieaaed a meeting of dure worlien 
on Octcdier 13 at Maxar. At this meet- 
. . ing be is reported to have called upon 
- Muslims to swear by Allah and Hindua 

rUNlAB 

Murders in 


hy Ramakriihna to RniA tha '‘CPI (M) 
ia the oomtng pail*’. Thos the Lok 
Dal's deotios ranyig n haa appannriy 
been launched. No doubt pbotogrohs 
of the bodiei of the dead woifceti will 
be disidayed. The cn(MHad govern¬ 
ment will be branded aa kilim of wor- 
keia. 

the worfceia are, of cotnaa, riie per¬ 
manent kiteti in this game of padla- 
meatary paltdci. Apart from the deed 
and the injured, the trarkers as a whole 
hav« got nothing csoept Ba 400 aa ad- 
vonoe which had lieea oCered by the 
Central Labour Comniaaioner during 
tha strike. What it wone, after the 
chaos created by the CFSJF's i^por- 
tunlsttc poUtict, It la unlikely that the 
workers will be ready for a fiedi 
struggle in ac^poit of their demands 
in the near fotme. 


Gold Blood 


ON April II this year, t group of aeven 
Nihangs were staying in Cumdspnn 
Angad Dev situated on Soni Naga- 
ffarike rood in Faridkot district A dis¬ 
pute had been going on for the posses¬ 
sion of the Gumdiwan between two 
groups of NHuniiB. The seven NQumga 
bdonging to one of riiese groups were 
refused ration to be used in the ser¬ 
vice of Akband Path (nniiiteiiiipted te- 
citatkin) of their Holy Croath by the 
mm of Mafaanc Surindor Hart Sio^ 
the custodian of the shrine. The 
Mabant's dug Ut a pet monkm of the 
Nihangs and dio dog was killed by one 
of the Nihangs. The news of this 'out¬ 
rage' soon leasdied Eanwarjit Sbigb 
Brar, Congress (I) ML.A and son of 
H S Brar, Governor of Haryana, who 
also hiqipeos to be the patron of 
Mahant Surinder Hori Singh. Soon the 
police arrived, and started firing in the 
prasenoe of the SUM. 

In riie meaoitime three Nihongi, iriio 
had gme to a neiiddioaiing village 


would be bUated, 

The Nihangi surrendered. -Four ol 
them were riwo separated, blindfolded 
and token to the ske where the dead 
bodies of poliectnen were lying. The 
police officers pulled thciT bewds and 
stabbed at their legs with bayonets. A 
police officer eaked them to run one by 
one. The Nihangs knew that it wmrid 
be a race for death. Instead they started 
praying and within no time ail were 
shot dead. Their dead bodJci were taken 
away in a police van and and cremated 
at Muktsar. As nsuol, the P<fi)ce came 
out wHh the seme old story — armed 
encounter. The local MLA Karrwarjit 
Singh Bnr issued a statement backing 
the police veraian. 

The femhuri Adhikar Sobha, Punjab 
UAS), appointed an 8-member fact¬ 
finding committse to enqobe into the 
Sate! Naga epiaode. After lecocding the 
ata ttoienli of more than two dozen 
pciaons induding the Atae surviving 
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Nihangs lodged ia jndlcUI lodepp^ tbe 
medical aid taam, poUoe offl c ii als, and 
after petauing tha idcviiri police rt> 
cords, the cemmiwee eatabUehed tha 
above-mentioned feetc in its lapoit n- 
leased recently. According to riie com¬ 
mittee, ‘The three police pansinel loat 
their lives during a couftoot s eion witt 
the Nihangi on the ni^t of Aprfl 11... 
whereas the four Nihangs were kiiled 
in cold blood by the police after their 
surrender In full view oi the puUio ca 
the following day at about ILSO a m." 

This is however not the first tuna 
that tbe police in Punjab have peipe- 
trated such cold-blooded mutden. On 
January 20, 1972 the Punjab police 
murdered 9 Nihangs at Sada Brat 
Curudwan near Ropar. The poliee 
first tried to give the impre ei lon riiit 
the murdered persona were nozallles 
in the garb of Nihangs. At that time 
Punjab was under Resident's rule and 
Justice R S Narula of the Punjab and 
Haryana High Comt was (omially al^ 
pointed to inquire into the Incident. 
While boldiiig that the poUoe firing 
was justified, the Nsrula committee 
noted that tbe use of force by the 
police wet for too excessive. But now 
the Akall govenimeot which p r o fe seei 
to be the defender of tbe faith of which 
the Nihangs also ore defenden has not 
bothered to order a judicial probe, 
otthou^ the late Mohan Singh Tur, a 
senior Akall leader and a member of the 
dissolved Lok Sdrfao, had demanded 
such a probe. 

Meanwhile the Curdev Sin(h Emer¬ 
gency Excesses Authority in Punjrirhei 
found that Tarsen Lol, a naxalite yoarii 
of Iloriiiaipur district, was mig datad 
by the Punjab polfcx in a contrived 
etK-onnter during Emergency. TUs veqr 
murder had earlier been enquired Into 
liy a non-official committoe headed by 
V M Tailninde and the oommittee bed 
come to similu conriidone, but Ihaie 
were rejected outri^ by tbe Afciti 
government. Now tte Aktli govern- 
nwnt is faced with tbe embamsring 
position of having to accept a verdict 
wliich it had once rejected. 


ffhara to orilect ratioot returned and 
confronted the ptdice. In the ooozie 
of rile enauing oonfroatarion, two ts- 
ristant ttd>-ia 9 eetofa aod a head con- 
■^ahle were kUIcd by Nihiiiip in 'lelf- 
' defraica’. The neat mcmliig, in rim 
■ tMeenoe of husdteds of vUlagMa, a 
. poUoe offioer called tq^ over a loud- 
*P«aker the Nffiangs who were in 
kkfing to aonrander, falling wUrii thelx 
ywng dau^btiri (who had by ihrii 
oeea taaoiriit ris^ by the poliee) 
_WQ«dd be killed wd the dmidwaia 
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1 lian« just ooQecled my income 
for the month. Guess been 

eamii^fornie? ^ 


My Fixed Deposit at UCOBANK. 

Five years ago when I was 
about to retire I wondered 
how I could stop working 
and yet continue earning. 

I came to ucoBA'boc for advice. 

“You can make your life’s 
savings earn for you”, they 
told me, and recommended that 
I put my Provident Fund, 

Gratuity and other aocumute* 
tions in UCOBANK’s I^ed 
Deposit Scheme. 

With a rate of interest as 
aslO%,I would be assured dT a 
substantial income every motilli. 

Now every month I drop is 
at UCOBANK and collect jny 
‘income’ and my reassuraoce 
of security. f 

PralitaUc Dcpwit Schcacs 
oTcrcd by UCOBANK 

StnUgs Buk Accoort SchMM 
Fixed OepotM SchoM i 

Deporit CerliaMl* SchMW 
Rccwrhg Dq^t Srticwe 
Grow Yoor Money Scheae 
(Knber YoJm) 

Thy Sartae SchcaM 
(Uigha BKhat Yojn) 

Monthly PcmhM Schcae 
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etdalBank 


ibe friendly bank naad the esraer 
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M(»<EY AND BANKING 

Break in Monetary Expansion 


there was a ihaip bicak in the rate 
of monetuy expansion in September. 
Money supply with the public (M,) 
contracted appredohly by Rs 006 crores* 
or 2.9 pec cent, during the month 
against an expansion of Rs 48 crores or 
0.3 per cent to September 1978 and 
a rise of Rs 262 crores or 1.1 per cent 
in August this year. The decKoe In M, 
was wholly reflected in its currency 
coioponcnt which contracted by 
Rs 859 crores or 7.7 per cent (see 
T.rble). Deposit money, on the other 
baml. increased hy Rs 193 crores, lar¬ 
ger than the expansion a year ago. 
The sharp decline in currency and hence 
in M| during the month was mostly on 
account of a steep tall in net Reserve 
Bank credit to government (Rs 1,130 
crores). Larger receipts to ihe er- 
eheriuer on account of Quarterly tax 
payments and the delayed allacatioo of 
Reserve Bank profits as also invest- 
meiits by lianks in treasury bills might 
have enabled the government to reduce 
its indebtedness to the central bank. 
Crerlit by commercial and co-operative 
banks to the government, however, 
•rose by Rs 152 crores. Bank credit to 
commercial sector increased, but by a 
smaller amount of Rs 110 crores. The 
.snialier CM>anaion in credit to com¬ 
mercial sector dian in the previous 
month (Ks 44J crores) or a year ago 
(Rs 483 crores), which may be related 
to the recent saedit policy measures, 
has also contributed to the decHne in 
nainey supply. A fsR of Rs 23 crores 
In net foreign esxdunge aaseta has also 
aided the trend. 


The principal source of ex pa n s i on of 
money supply continued to he benk 
credit to cuimncfciel sector with a rise 
of Rs 2,052 crores. This was bi^r 
by Rs 702 crores than in the corres¬ 
ponding iieriod of 1978-79, The share 
of non-food credit in this was domi¬ 
nant-, food credit too rose by Rs 539 
crores, higher than the riee of Rs 281 
crores last year. Ibe rise i» net bank 
credit to govenmient seas substantially 
higher than in 1978-79, but signi¬ 
ficantly, this was on account of a 
marked rise in other banks' credit to 
govemment. Reserve Bank credit to 
government has in fact shown a decline 
of Rs 51 crores during the year so far. 
The rise in foreign ~ aseeta has been 
only orve-thlrd of last ytoi^i accretion. 

The highlights of banking trends 
during Septenilier were acoelerated 
accretion to deposits, both, demand and 
time, sharp rise in borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank, deceleration in hank 
credit expansion and hnprovemont in 
the investmciTt-rleposit ratio. Taking 
the period Aiwil-.Septemher 1979, depo¬ 
sits with the scheduled ^ousmercial 
hanks grew sineahly by Hs 2^560 crores 
or 9-5 per cent as compared svith 
Rs 1,896 crores or 8.5 per cent. The 
proportion of time dapoaits in incre¬ 
mental aggregate deposits -was 78 per 
, cent as against 07 per cent in the period 
April-Septerriiiet 1978, reflectiag a suh- 
-stantially larger growth in demand 
deposits during the year. 


Bank's credit to scheduled banka In¬ 
creased by as much as Ra 928 crofSi, 
in corrirast to a decline of Rs 87 croree 
last yekr. The rise presianably is dsie 
to the utilisation of full refinance enti¬ 
tlement in respect of food credit The 
bonks stepped up thor investment in 
government securities during Septem¬ 
ber end as a result the incmnentil 
inveilsnent-dnposit ratio moved up to 
43 per cent from 40 per cent as ot 
August. 

It is prcmatuie to make an assesi- 
ment of the impact of the recent credit 
policy measures and to say that ihs 
developments in the sphere of money 
and credit are In the direction of the 
policy ob/ectives. One encouraging as¬ 
pect of hWing trends during this year 
is the growing tempo of deposit accre¬ 
tion. The larger flow of deposits to 
the hanking sector wifi strengthen the 
banks' capacity to create credit and 
therefore there is need for greater 
vigilance on the part of the monetary 
authorities In regard to the direction 
and magnitude of credit expenaion. S 
credit is to be related to production, 
the expansion in hank credit this year 
shuiUd not l>e allowed to go beyrmd ^le 
level of last year, even If allowance is 
made for inflatlorr. The exceaa liqui¬ 
dity In the hanking syaton, therefore, 
needs to be diverted for financing food 
procurement operations hy' curUlBng 
Reserve Bank refinance faeflity in this 
regard. The banks may slao of necea- 
siiy have to make larger investments 
in treasury hills, whlcii would help the 
government to lediire its dependence 
on the central hank and would have 
the beneficial effect of bringing down 
the expansion of primary money. 


Reserve 

Tabu 


With this month's sizeable dodine 
in M, the rate of monetary expansion 
dunng the current fiscal year (upto 
September) is now the same (3.2 per 
cent) as in the ccrreapondlitg period 
o( 1978-79 (see Table). Till August 
1970 the growth rate had been about 
double that of the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The share of 
currency in ^ total money supply 
expaniion of Rs 705 crores came down 
sharply to 16 per cent from 69 per 
cent during April-August 1979. In die 
comparable period of 1^8-79, currency 
accounted for as much as 02 per c^t 
and deposit mooey for 38 per cent of 
total money suKiIy expansion. The 
decline In the currency component may 
be partially indicative of the shift in 
favour cl bonk deposits fofiowiiig the 
upward revisian of inteieat ratoi ef¬ 
fected ia September 1979. 


(Rs orares) 


Variatinns in 
September 


Variations during 


1979 


1978 


1979-80 1978-79 

March 30 to March 31 Is 
Septenilier September 

28. 1979 29, 1978 


Ml 

Currency 

Deposits 


let bank credit to 
government 
of which RBI credit 
nnk credit to commer¬ 
cial lector 
tat foreign exdiangi 


—666 

48 

705 

596 

(—2.9) 

«L3> 

(341) 

(3.3) 

—859 

—53 

114 

360 

(—7.7} 

(-0.8) 

(1.1) 

(4.3) 

in 

101 

591 

229 

(1.6) 

(1.0) 

(5.2) 

(1.6) 

n 1# t 

-478 

—101 

781 

481 

--1,130 

-67 

—57 

134 

110 

483 

2,052 

1,850 

—23 

140 

102 
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Farm Workers vs Rich Farmers 
CUm and Giste in a Punjab Village 
AnfadttMSbgk 


CURDITPUKA. village « situated aeai 
Doraha Mandl in Ludhiana district 
Punjab on the xnaln G T Hoad. Out of 
its 66 houteholds, 40 are of laodlen 
Ilarijans and 26 are Jat Sikhs. All 
the jat SiUk households are peasant 
houaeholdsi eacept two whose earning 
memberi are fax service in Ludhiana. 
Tite 120 acres of ouUivaUe land in the 
village is owned by the 24 Jat Sildi 
families. The Harijan worktog popula¬ 
tion consists of 20 agricultural labour¬ 
ers, 20 commuter industrial workers, 
six soldiers and two weavers. Alinoit 
all the agricultural labourer families 
own a room and a cow. Their work¬ 
ing conditions are very exploitative^ 
they are nonnally allotted dangerous 
pieces of work by their peasant on^lo- 
yers. They work fur about 10-11 hours 
to get a meagre wage of Ri 5. Female 
members of ]at Sikh families do not 
work uidside on farms because of their 
high caste and relarively better econo¬ 
mic position. About 60 to 8o migrant 
labourers from eastern UP and Bihar 
come to work in this village iu the 
ra^ and khoiif seasons every' year. 

present Horijau-Jat Sikh tension 
in the village dates back to October 
1977, when the sgricultma] lalxmrers 
jointly demanded an increase in their 
iiKMiey wages from Rs 5 to Rs 6 per 
du>. In the face of the collective 
demand, the rich iieasants hnmediately 
called a meeting of all Jut Sikh pea- 
sairts of the vlUage in the village Cur- 
dwura and made all of them take an 
oath to remain faithfid to 
‘bradari’ (community) to CI^lsh the 
emerging agitation of the 
‘kommies' (low caste Harijan lalxnirci^). 
Ihey announced over a loudspeaker 
that they would not allow the Harijans 
to enter their fields for grazing cattle or 
for eaatng themselves. Even night 
guards were posted f<a this ptirpose. 

The peasants agreed to pay Rs 5.'‘10 
per day after the intervention of tbe 
Doraha thaoa SHO, but later on they 
went back on this comnutment. The 
fann woikeri oi the vfilage hod to go 
to the oeljdd)ouriiig villages to earn 
their liveUhood. They even bad to 
green fodder from distant villa¬ 
ges for their cowii Not only this, the 
Jat 3fUx iwmsnnlts took posaession of 
16 highac of *ahamUt* (common) land, 
uras c emrno f* vQlage pasture. 
Hxey iwDoved all the fixed sticki used 
f^r tying cettie and u pfoo te d bushes. 


trees end small plants whi^ were used 
as natural walls for latrine purposes, 
particularly by Harijan women, and 
constructed a boundary wall around 
the land. If the cattle of Harijanb 
entMed the commou land, they were 
beaten and injured. The peasants also 
tried to get legal sanction to construct 
a aohool on this land, but the village 
Mazdoor Sabha, organised by the vil¬ 
lage landless during this agitation, 
foiled their design by defeating them 
in a legal battle. But this has not de¬ 
terred the peasants, who have manag¬ 
ed to hand over the common land to 
the Forest Department. As a result, 
the cattic of the Karijaa labourer fa¬ 
milies are confined to their homes. 

On NovenJrer 16, 1978, the BOO 
of Ehiraba block, allegedly acting at the 
instance of peasants, ordered that 15 
blsva of land earlier allotted to the 
Harijaxu for dung heaps be divided 
into about 30 parts and 30 landless 
Harijan households be given half a 
bisvA each, which could neither be used 
as cattle yard nor as a place for 
preparing fuel from cattle dung. Simi- 
krly, the land of the village Ourdwara, 
which had been previously allotted to 
s<ime Ilarijans lor cultivation, was ta¬ 
ken bock by die village panchayat, 
dominated by the peasants. The state 
government had sanctioned a grant of 
Rs 10,000 for the constnictinn of a 
dhormshala for Hariions. With the first 
instahnent of the grant amounting to 
Rs 2,500, a part of the four walls had 
been constnidted. On March 10, 1979, 
the peasants razed the partly construc¬ 
ted walls to the ground and took away 
the bricks, cemotrt, and other vah»al)lo 
material. Mehar Singh, a harijan serv¬ 
ing as Noik in the onny in jullunder 
and known to be an active supporter 
of the Harijans of the village, was 
severely beaten up by a group of pea- 
Mtfts when he was on his way to the 
village on a bi< 9 ele. The peasants 
snatthed from him Jewrilery worth Rs 
1,400, a watdi and 350 in cash. His 
bicycle waa thrown into the canal and 
.was r e c overed later. 

Alt this stage, the Mandoor Sabha 
orginl«ed lulUes of agricultural lahour- 
ers hi the surrounding villages. On 
Maids 15, 1079, dxmt 1,500 agricul¬ 
tural workers gathered in GunlitpuTa 
villags and took out tti fangnearive pm- 
ooHton. the demonstrators burnt the 
sfflgy nf the vHlage mpaiidv Kartar 


Singh, who had htm leaAng die lat 
Sikh peasants against the Haxijaii wor¬ 
kers. Kartar Singh got a *faujdari’ 
(criminal) case registered against five 
activists of the Sabha. At the invita¬ 
tion of the peasants, Partap Singh Ka- 
dian, a leader of the Punjab Zamindara 
Union, the organisation of ridi pea¬ 
sants in the state, came to the village. 

He met the Harijan activists and 
threatened them. He told them to 
learn a lesson from the example set by 
his Union in a similar situation In 
Moiskabad village ui Sanirola tehsil of 
the same cHstricl, where harijan wor- . 
kera bad been forced to take sbdter 
in the sugarcone fields by the peasants. 

The agricultural workers of Gurdit- 
pura and surrounding villages celebrat¬ 
ed August 15 as blade Indqiendenca 
Day becawa of their oppression by the 
village rich peas.iiits. About l^OO 
workers took out a procession in Do- 
ruha Mandi on the day. 

The agitation is still cootfauiing and 
has entered a now phase of dass/caste 
rift. The Mazdoor Sabha leadcss have 
been in touch with die concerned dis¬ 
trict and state level officials as well oi 
with Harijan leaden of the state and 
at the C^tre, but m vain. Now the 
Sabha ia planning to take out a big 
demonstration of Harijan workers io 
Ludhiana city, the district headquac- 
ters, to register their protest against I 
the indifferent attitude of the I 

Commiationer and the Superintendent 
of Police. 

The princti>al demand of tlie villagt^ 
workea is an increase in tlie wage rate 
from Ba 5 to Rs 6 for a 10-11 hour 
working day. Other demands which 
have come up during the agitation are 
recovery from the village panduyac of 
18 bigbas of laud which had |}et'n allot¬ 
ted to them by the state government; 
compensaition for the deimilubed Ilari- 
jan dbannrfiala; provision of land for 
cuttle dimg heaps, recovery* of articles 
wiatuhed from Mehar Singh and arrest 
of those responsible for the attack on 
him. 

In this struggle almost all the big 
and middle peasants are united in oppo¬ 
sition to the agricultural workers. Ac¬ 
cording to a Harijan leader, most of 
the poor peasanits could not openly 
ciix)port diem as tiiey had eariier taken 
an oath in the village' Ourdwara to 
remain faidiful' to their community. 
However, they have not token mudi 
interest In opp^ng the workers, I>art- 
ly beouise they have relntively llttie 
dealio}^ with agricultural workers in 
the village labour market and Pxrdy 
because of their own uunUBtltctioae 
wHb the large pearaats in the omltt , 
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as well ta agrioaltnnl labour maiketii 
Cooerally, th« lar|ar pesaotg a|qar(^ 
priate aU the credit fiacilltiei provided 
by the govennnent in vuioat foona. 
They also control the asrloultiital la¬ 
bour market by provfdiiig other facili¬ 
ties, in addition to paying hi^ier wa¬ 
ges, to ugriculturol U>our. Agricultural 
workeiB of the nei^ibouTing villages 
have responded well to this village- 
based agitation, as reflected in the 
mass demonstrations and rallies. How¬ 
ever, the boycott of the capitalist pea¬ 
sants did not sutxeed because migraas 
labourers could not be won over. The 
migrant workers continued to work for 
lis 5 per day. The widespread feeling 
among the local Ilarijan workers is that 
without the emergence of a leadership 
from among the migrant workers, their 
support cannot be enlisted for the wor¬ 
kers' cause. 

Almost all the political parties of 
of tho state, through their local odiL- 
vists, have got involved in this pro¬ 
longed agitation — on diSerent sides 
at various stages of the agitation. Ut^ 
like urnie other oreaa of Punjab, here 
a Congrrasfl) leader, a rich peasant of 
the ares, took the side of his class and 
aevusod the workers of creating distur¬ 
bances and acting under the influence 
of communists. The local Akali leaders 
tried to pacify the situation, so that the 
image of the Akali guvenmenc mi^ 
not get damaged. CPI activists have 
l>een sympathetic to the agitation and 
sonic of than organised a drama in the 
vlllago in .support nf the wage stnigidc. 
Tile ClT(M)'s local activists have not, 
however, supported the agitatioa; their 
main concern throughnut has been f<n 
Tieusant unity’ and ‘peaceful’ telatians 
among tlie peasants and workers. Of 
all the leftist elements, only the acti¬ 
vists of a CFlfM-L) group actively par¬ 
ticipated In and supportal the agita¬ 
tion. 

The almost tus>-year-long struggle of 
faint tvorkers has created a new situa¬ 
tion jn the village; fa) It has increased 
the classonsciousness of the agricul¬ 
tural hdiourcis. They are more feor- 
has and vooel in th^ opposition to 
rich peasants than before the start of 
the agitation, (b) The oglintion has 
cemverted many agifcultural workers 
Into ummiuter intiwtrlal workers at 
Uoraha and Ludhiana. TheM new in¬ 
dustrial recruits, after coming in toudi 
with the mote coradons indnttrlal 
workers of the cities, are likely in turn 
to afi'ect the consciousness of the agri¬ 
cultural wetkers of the village, (c) 
Unlike bi some other areas of nrojab, 
in Gurditpura viDoge the poor peasants 
nave not actively sided with tfae tidi 
peasants of their Jat Sddi Titaderl’. 


Instead of opposlag the lomflais Had- 
jons, many cf the poor p stai dii i on 
the active pneiaiinn of Herljiae and 
kiiOD leaden, ora oyngiathlsisv with 
their dmmids and igitatloii. (d) The 
■gitstion Is paluUag the vlOtae popu¬ 
lation more on dais than caste lines. 
As a oonaequence, it is expected that 
the neat village paadisyat election will 
not lie fou^t, as naual, between the 
different faclioni of the rich peasants 
hut Instead mainly betweCD rich pee- 
nmts on the one side and sgrioultunl 
Isbouren, commuter induatrlsl workers 
and even poor peasants on the odiw. 

The Mazdoor Ssbha, which represents 
die dass end caste intertets of the 


A CREATIVE artist or a critic of lite¬ 
rature who profemes Marxism is falriy 
rare in India; it is raitr Still for acode- 
demica, critia, journahsts, artists, aidii- 
tccti md political aetivlits to get to¬ 
gether for e serious cUsousaion on 
Marxism end the arts. A recent seminar 
in Kasauli on "Mtrxlam and Aesthe¬ 
tics'' probabiy breaks new ground in 
the development of a radical perspec¬ 
tive on the Indian cultural scene. The 
Indian School of Social Sciences apon- 
seted the seminar, held hum October 
2 to 4; the convenom were G P Desb- 
pande and Anil Bhatti of the Jewaher- 
lal Nehru Unfvcidty and Vivan Sunda- 
rom, the pointer. Aldioiigh tU tfae in¬ 
vitees could not turn up, there was s 
fair representation of ar^lc activities 
on the one hand and the differtut le- 
gioas of India cn tho other. Some lite¬ 
ratures, including Hindi, were not re- 
preseuted; nnisic, and to a certain 
extent, the theatre, went by definlt. 
But the signifloanoe of the seminar must 
be ossesced at the level of theory and 
not for its emgiirical aweep. 

The papers and presentations at the 
seminar can be rou^dy grouped into 
three unequal divisions: (1) tbeoretloal 
penpective cn the hfoisfst view of art, 
(it) application of Mon^ in studies 
of Indian and other cunures, and (liQ 
reladondilp b et ween the comonmist 
party and mdtucal lotivitiee. The second 
compri se d the Urgest group cf pepen, 
but the discussion was equally lively, 
and incisiue in all three trees. 

Mohan Thasnpl cf Bnsna Hindn 
Univenfty started off the disci lion 
with a brood aurvey of the aesthetic 
i:^ablaitt Muiiam has to tadde and the 
lines of taquhy it propose s. Sfooa tfae 
pre e anta riott was at a Ugh levtfl of 
genenility. the dioeuaion had to be 


Hstllaa wothMi dooi act hot* atnog 
nwtf la the asltklioaiing eUlafso, The 
remit Is okhou^ teaokm aad 

legal (Hipntai an oontlaaing; the agii- 
ouhuxal Isbo u na as a chus are unabh 
to boycott the rich pesaentry of the 
village. The peasants are In a poUtion 
to hire form wetkea from nU^booring 
viUeges where the Mtzdoor Sabhe hei 
little Influence. 

In iidte of these and other Ihnita- 
tioni, this two-year old agitatioa of 
agrknltunl laboinan for a better wage 
rate ocxl other r a la t e d dtunands egsitut 
the rich peatantiy is uigt eoede nt ed in 
the recent history of village-based doss 
sgitatlaas In FOnjUi. 


brou^ down to the level of the aped- 
6c — the problem of the so-oalled per¬ 
manent values, for instance, or the rda- 
tionship betvwen base end supeirtioo- 
tore. SudU Frtdhan, Advisor on Cul¬ 
ture to the Government of West 
Bengal, and P Govinda PiOai, tditor of 
DesoUibnani, oontrihnted notably to 
the diicuKlon. Hues Cobain at Gau- 
hati Univenity warned against the pit¬ 
falls of viigar Marxian aad UbenUan 
In Us bxief presentatlaa. Sendlp 
Fendie, a trade tmlon aoHvist boat 
Maharashtra, raised the poiat In Ue 
paper that ae e adtuoa Muxisns has 
to cootinuoudy devdep new tools of 
critidan and laem from post mtstalccs. 
A certain liifog of gtievances agdnat 
die alleged past nri-talrM of Mondsti 
ha the discussion bronght lefolndets to 
the effect that gpeUfle errm of appU- 
oation notwithstanding, the central 
de tenjdn mtlone of Marxian must be 
taken as thd otarting poliit of any scien¬ 
tific eaxpilry. The Marxist thmry of 
ideology cannot be used without ec- 
ceytlDg the thesis of base tnd siiper- 
etnicture; and receot attempts to take 
the rthig out of Mandom, as it were, 
as evidenced in the diioniwal of die 
Kxolled duality of boia and iuper- 
structure, ore otrado on Mhixiam Motif. 
The general trend of the iHecnidfiii, 
beweiwr, srea in the direction of e rigo¬ 
rous sppifoaMoa of Mondan, not to- 
wasxls a questioning of its fotsadstlons. 
Anil Bhstti's paper on the central cate¬ 
gory of reaUan, both fas Marx and 
En^s on Lawdle’t Sickhigan and In 
LuIms, Bredit end Bcnfamln later oo, 
■inlyaed the nature of oidstlc psaollos. 
An artist rdatss to Us society in tped- 
fle ways St a partfouler fimetirte, end a 
Marxist ardat oanadously Idea to work 
out die demandi of hMety in fab art. 


Marxism and Aesthetics 

Mlhb Bfc K nc to pn 
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iiUdi in tan, nay nqnlia a tednlcil 
Kwolution in tbe meeae of artiitie prs- 
d o nti mt. M a nrlwi ji dm not merely a 
tool of adaotlSc antiyils. but alao tn 
■utbentiO'eoune of creativity. 

I In dm diicuuion on tbe culture] 
eceoa la India, MAlr Bbettedbarye of 
Jodevpur Unlverclty, attempted e diara- 
cterlMtloa of Indian culture on the 
beds of a jcading of Indian eodety u 
Mml-iiBDdaL Hiien Gohain lou^ to 
nalm the dancterltetlon more qmdfia 
by differentiating between aacdona of 
bourgeoUe. A lively debate enaued 
on bourgeoia development in India. 
SetnJ Moben Mkra of tbe E>einocratlc 
WiHen, Ardsts and Tedinicuma Forum 
of Went Bengal cited the Nineteenth 
Oentuiy Beoiiamnce and the continu¬ 
ing tradition of bourgeoia humanism 
^ and bourgeoia rnallam in the erts ta 
bodi on aeUevement of the Indian 
bo uig eo fal e and a heritage for people's 
dcmocincy. TUa was vigorously con¬ 
tested by a great many portkipurti. 
What mottere la the actual achieve¬ 
ments of diem movementi and not the 
ploua intentloni actno people might 
hove had. In Eeielo, for instance, Na- 
rnyana Cora'a efforte towards eidi^ten- 
meak ended np by leading to on inten- 
ai&DUfon of foniri valnea. Ihe Bialmo 
Samel Ja Bengal could not get rid of 
caate-onnacloameBs; In today's context, 
tbe bo u TBso h dendlord ruling cotriUna- 
tloa In Indie bee ensnied a slaviih 
fanitatloii of the bourgeois West with 
basically fcndal vnluea. 

The debate became more jiolnted in 
diac um fona of peifloular forma. Saeed 
MIrxa, a film direotor iium Bombay, 
rmhatained that the nnoath nenratlvc 
tecfanlqae of tbe dromathHUialytical 
sdool had {KiteDdaBy faadst tenden- 
det built Mo it K folia the ipectetor 
into an uncritical aoeeptanoe of falte 
conadonsneas. Sadonid Menon, the 
ctHc and JcmaUst from Madras, pio- 
vlded a gtapblo cose at«^ In the MCR 
tdiencmeoan. the odfoloid image has 
been aUe to ei^olt the moat reac¬ 
tionary tandeodea amcttg the people 
to ffdier In votes. Diacuatoo on the 
dnema certtied on dm problem of for¬ 
mal fonovMion as a means of radicdl- 
•attok. But an I mportiatrt proUam wfalcb 
had oropped <g> aaiher was posed afresh 
by Vhen Sondhnm. It is leletivdy 
easy to chanactoiae a Hindi or Tamil 
c wwn ait . 'lal flhn at aenilfeudal or pioto- 
fserist Btat what bappma when 
Maixldi confeo o t a more oomplex 
lffmiiniiiaa)ii, a modem painter wfaote 
woth cannot be orilad an apology for 
the tidiag daai or • novefist who wthea 
tlM pao^ from wtddn the In- 
f i e m o d( irfaieiiirP Costa 


Kapur, an oit-oritic from' DeHd, amlysed 
the pbenomenon of modernism in Euro¬ 
pean painting as on earedse In naliani. 
Bat this realfon is not a oontittuation 
of the earlier bourgeois redlem, but 
rather a leaetkm to it And the viewer 
must have an apprt^riete tralnliig to 
respond to it folly. Tim piUblem here, 
it was pointed out, is one of demarea- 
tloo and apprapriatiau. Good art tran¬ 
scends the limiCatlona of Ha claai origin 
in spedSc ways; tme roust distinguish 
between tendandea whidr the people 
can vpiupriate and tendendes which 
they must reject. Cbandnalddia, a dan¬ 
cer from Medma, pointed out in her 
paper another aspect of the problem, 
that of recovery. Much of Indian 
claadcal datKing la tribal In origin and 
atmulates martial movernenti. A dose 
look at tribal life today would bear out 
the truth of this assertion. It is nly 
in feudal and bourgeois society that 
roan became alienated from his body 
and dancing was made into a spectacle 
that distances the performer from the 
vierwer. A people's art will restore the 
origftitl unalicnated form of dancing. 

Bomi Sioflt and Deepak Kambul, 
anhltecta frotn Delhi, pointed out the 
alierution of the artist from his means 
of production in the field of architec¬ 
ture. Karabuj roaintafoed Ilut it la not 
possihle for the artist to realise the full 
potential of his art under the hegemony 
of (he bourgeoisie. Khoala reviewed the 
histOTy of architectune to ahow how 
creativity flourished in ^ early yeeia 
of the Soviet Union. His visions of the 
future city, shown in sbdea, attempted 
a harmonious adjustment between tbe 
demende of living and a creative lela- 
tfonahip with nature. The quettloa 
naturally arose whefoer feudal or bour¬ 
geois daas rule automatically inhibits 
artistic creativity and whether socialism 
iirevilaiily releases it- It Is cne thing 
to have a theory of beee-auperstructure 
rriatiofnhip and quite another to claim 
a unilliiear improvemeirt of art with 
social progreos. A mich more ccmples 
relaltloaship hetwen art and its social 
base, wfalcb would provide for conti- 
iwttles, bresks, toreoni and teooveriet, 
inust be postulated, and a congrrehen- 
sive socicfiogy of tegrtaue to art must 
be attempted. 

Ilk roite of the number of academics 
present, the Seminar never really took 
an academic asqrroach to tbe prubleme 
it soiijdit to tadde. Pkoen the begin¬ 
ning rile peiapectlve wue theoretical ae 
wen m concrete. A KisDce of odtuie 
hea to be developed, bnt there ere 
ipeoiflo jebe to be dne and psactioal 
prabliBw to be sofoad. Tlkeae weiu 
never loet slidd f> ftri; Ae very 


theoretical vigour of Marxism os a 
■cience is what makes its intervention 
so decisive in the battle for minds. 
Along with the role of Marxism tbe 
rale of tbe Commimist party in tbe 
terrain of oiilture has been a rutming 
theme throu^iout. Kolpana Sahnl of 
}NU presented a histoiioel perspective 
on this lacblero in her paper on the 
extraordinary flowering of creativity in 
the first fow yean of the Soviet Unioa. 
Hiings went wrung, die mid, when the 
(foctrine of socialist realism and hureau- 
cratlc control of cuforre by the party . 
took over. MalinI Bbattacharya of 
Tadavpur University nuintained in her 
paper that, theoretically peaking, what 
is wrong is for the party to intervene 
too little, not too much. This is e 
corollary of tbe Marxist position that 
artistic criteria cannot Ire sejiaratrd 
from politloal criteria In oppraialng a 
work of art But politics and good art 
in a text is a tceSradiction in terme. 
Hero the discuselon took e closer kxik 
at the character of the Leninist party. 

It was pointed out that to make the 
party an ahctract faceless entity is a 
aubnrisslon to bourgeois propagsoda. 
The party inefodes intellectuals and 
artists who have a duty to work out 
correct pcsltioni in the gphene of cul¬ 
ture. Molini Bbanacharya’s paper of¬ 
fered case studies of party bitervmtlon ' 
in Bengal. Sudhi Prifoan presented a 
larger canvas in his account of the 
IFTA and the rise of the inodeii) Ben¬ 
gali theatre. Bid it was also noted in 
the discussion that party Intervention 
does not propose e circle of worthies 
and large raiiiiben relegated to outer 
darkness. In the phase of Teople's de¬ 
mocratic momnents there are allies in 
different strata; it it Important to i^- 
tify the friends of tbe people with pro¬ 
per dncrintiatioii. A corredt Marxist 
position avoids both the indusivenesa ! 
of revisionism and the sectarianism of 
the infantile Left. 

An oocasioa such os the present 
seminar must not, of cont«. l>e over¬ 
rated. But a beginning hes lieen made 
at a particular levri. There is to be a 
seminar next yeSU’, profathiy in Kerala, 
mid there was talk of more specialised 
wDikabope. The pwea and proceediogi 
of the Sinilnar are to he published by 
Sociai Scientht. 


When corresponding svith the 
Cilcniation Department, inbicrib- 
eri are requested to manrton 
riielr itdieciiptiMi mnhben. 
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'.CRIPTION UST WILL 

the commencement 

NG HOURS ON 
THE 5TH NOVEMBER, 
WILL CLOSE AT THE 
BANKING HOURS ON 
Y, THE I5TH NOVEMBER, 
lARUER AT THE 
3N OF THE BOARD OF 
tS OF THE COMPANY 
BEFORE THE CLOSE OF 
HOURS ON 
JAY, THE 7TH 
3R, 1979. 

nd main objects of the 

jny was incorporated on 
’ebruary 1972 as a public 
mpany in the State of 
rtificate of Commencement 
s was obtained on 
1973. The main object of 
ny as set out in the 
lum of Association, inter 
nunufacture and deal in 
cid. Sodium Sulphate. 

Salts and Gases and 
and their by-products 
itives. 
s 

Kiny has been pnnnoted by 
jf successful industrialists 
-ienced businessmen under 
-ship of Shri. Makkapuzha 
1 Pillai, with the assistance 
State Industrial Development 
an Ltd, Trivandrum, 
idevan Piliai has been a 
businessman, planter and 
r for about 40 years. 

>nny’s planr Is designed for 
facture of 1,200 tonnes of 
cid and 1,870 tonnes of 
iulphate as by-product, per 
per Industrial Licence 
them. Formic Acid is an 
basic chemical in wide 
n a large number industries, 
nsively used in drugs and 
uticals. leather and textile 
. In the rubber plantation 
It is used as a coagulant 
:r latex. It is also used In 
ating baths, as hydrogenation 
and in the production of 
tongc batteries, 
ul^hate is used in tbe 
n of paper, detergents, 
tiles, leather tanning, dyes* etc. 



Locatton 

The factory is located at Edayar oear 
Alwaye in Kerala State. 

Sbarc Capful 

A. authorised: Rs* 

10,00,000 Equity 

Shares of Ri. 10/- 

each 1,00,00,000 

B. Issued, subscribed 
and paid up: 

3.500 Equity 
Shares of Rs. 10/« 
each subscribed by 
and allotted to 
signatories of 
Memorandum and 
Articles of 
Association for 

cash at par 35,000 

3.36.500 Equity 
Shares of Rs. 10/> 
each allotted to the 
promoters and their 
associates for 

cash at par 33.65,000 

93.500 Equity 
Shares of Rs. 10/- 
each allotted to 
Kerala State 
Industrial 
Development 
Corpn. Ltd., a 
wholly owned 
Company of the 
Government of 

Kerala 9,35,000 


herala 

(Incorporated on 23rd 
Regd. Office: VI/297, Parur : 

This is only an announcer 

AiiiH>gBGCB«tt icfudliis the Ihm of 4,1<,SH 


further that there ahall be an 
interval of at leaat 1 month in 
between two ealla. 

Obfects ot die Issue 

Tbe object of the present Issue is to 

provide a part of the finance 

required for setting up the project. 

Cost of fhe protect 

The total cost of the project is 

istimated at Rs. 232 lacs. 

Sources of finauce 

(Rs. in lacs) 

Equity share capital 85.00 

Rupee term loans from 
All India financial institutions Ild.80 
Foreign currency loan 
from ICICI 30.20 

moo 


4.33.500 
Present isaue: 

Now offered to the 
public for subscription 
for cash at par 

in terms of the 
prospectus 

4.16.500 Equity 


43,35,000 


Shares of Rs. 10/- each 41.65,(M0 

A^illcation and terms .of paymen) 
Application may be made for a 
minimum of 50 shares or multiples 
thereof and the terms of payment 
are as under: 

On application Rs. 2J0 per share 
On allotment Rs. 2.50 per share 

The balance of Rs. 5.00 per share 
shall be puyaUr in one or more 
calis as may be determined by the 
Board of Directors provided that 
at least fourteen days' notice ia 
given for each call and provided 


Board of Directors 

Name, address and occupation 

Other directorships/partnerships etc. 

1. Shri Makkapuzha P. S. 

Vasudevan Piliai 
S/o. K. G, Govinda Piliai, 
Perumath House, 

Makkapuzha P.O. Qullon Dist. 
Contractor, businessman and planter 
(Managing Director) Chairman; 

Kerala Enamels & Castings (P) Ltd, 

2. Shri P. Gangadhaian Filial 
S/o K. Parameswaran Filial, 
Sriniketan, Thevally, Quilon Dist. 

Businessman, Director: 

Kerala Shipping Corporation Ltd. 
Bangalore Cables (P) Ltd. 

Southern Magnetics (P) Ltd. 
Poilakkada Fisheries (P) Ltd. 
Managing Partner; 

Kerala Nut Food Co., Quilon 

3. Shri M. K. Abraham, 

S/o M. C. Kotah, MundukottakkaL 
Makkapuzha P.O. Quilon Dist. 
Planter. 

4. Shri K. Janardbanan Piliai, 

S/o K. Parameshwaran Filial, 
Vasanth Vlhar, Quilon. 

Businessman, Director: 

Rajmohan Cashews Ltd., 

Eureka Farms (P) Ltd., 

Eureka Shipping Co. (P) Ltd. 

Chairman : Jenso Exports (P) Ltd. 

5. Shri P. C. Cheriyan, 

S/o P. K. Chacko, 

Padinjarekkara, 

Mountwardha, Kottayam, 


Businessman, Man 
PSdinjarekara Age; 
Padinjarekara Punt 
Pvt. Ltd. 

Director: 

Fullikkanam Tea i 
Padinjarekara Esb 

6. Shri N. Rama 
S/o Nayampa 
Gitanjali, 1st 
65/2, J0thj_M 
Malles waram. 

Company Dlrecto 
Director; Baatar V 
Escorts Tractors 
Keltron Compone 
Keltron Power C 
Kerala State Elec 
Development C 
Madras Safe Dep 
Madura Coats Lt 
Mahindra Uglne 
Mysore Paper M: 
Transformers & i 
Tbe Western IB.‘ 
Raman Board Pri 
Triton Valves Ltc 
E I D Parry (Im 
Southern Switch 
Carbon and Chen 

7. Shri E. K. f 
S/o Velayud 
Shanfnugavili 
Perunnai, Q 

Businessman. 

8. Shri K. P. . 
S/o T. P. 
KapfHl Hoiu 
Pathanamtliii 

Butinesaman. 
Managing Direct, 
Tropica (fonstruc 
Member Cardam 
Managing Partne 

9. Shri M. C. 
S/o Late Di 
iOdlalpadom 
Pazhayannui 

Company Execut 
Director; 

South India Wit 
Keltron Power 1 
Hindustan Insect 
Adviser: Ipdust 
Sudersan Trad 
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■ d Chemicals Lbd. 

i 72 under the Companies Act, 1956) 
i1'!!'rf9^-683 102, Kerala. 
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and not a prospectus 

Slums of k U/- each for cuh .t i^r. 


rector; 
uk Sou 

A 


>, 

V Rao, 


lucti Ltd. 

M Ltd, 

L 


Ltd. 

-td. 

Ltd. 

Kerala Ltd. 
1< Ud. 


la) Ltd. 
HUal, 


try. 


nan Nair, 
n Nalr. 

>t P.O, 
Kerala, 


td. 

aterpriies. 
la MeooB. 


Hur. 


d. 


10. Shri P. A. George, 

S/o Paaavelli Makkapuzha, 
Raimi, 

Registered and Head Office: 

VI/J97, Psrur Road, 

Alwaye.883 102, Kerala. 


Secretary: 

Shri M. N. K. Nalr. 

Sarada Mandlram, 

Kalady, Emakulam Dist. 

Technical Collaborators: 

M/s Karl Fisher Industrienlagen GMBH 
Holzhauser Strase, 

159-163, 1-BerIin 27. 


Auditors : 

K. H. Velayudhan Pillai & Co., 
Chartered Accountanti, 
^zhavanagadi, Trivandrum, 


Legal Advisen: 

M/s Mecon A Pai, Advocates, 
M. G. Road. Cochin-682 Oil. 


Tedinlcal Consultants i 
PACT Engineering and Design 
Organisation, 

Udyog Mandal, Kerala, 

Bankets to the companv: 

(1) State Bank of India. 

Shanmugham Road, Emakulam, 
(Zf Central Bank of India, 

Keepanal Buildings, Rannl. 

(31 Federal Bank Ltd, 

Thottakkattukara, Alwaye. 

(4) Synicate Bank, 

M. G. Road, Pandalam. 

(5) Syndicate Bank, 

Main Road, P. B. No. 14, 
Kalamaasery, Kerala. 

(6) Indian Bank. 

Pattamana Buildings, Alwaye. 

(7) Bank of Baroda, 

Market Road, Alwaye. 

(8) Federal Bank Ltd., 
Mannamaruthy, Ranni. 

Bankers to the issue : 

(1) State Bank of India, Bombay, 
Somachar Marg, Bombay-400 023. 

(2) Syndicate Bank, Maker Tower E., 
2nd Floor. Plot No. 85, 

Cufle Parade, Colaba, 

Bombay-400 005. 

Managers to Ae issue: 

State Bank of India, 


Merchant Banking Division, 
Central Office, Bombay-400 021. 

Registrars to the issue: 

Milan Investments Pvt. Ltd. 
Bbupen Chambers, 

Dalai Street, Bombay-400 023. 

Brokers to die issue; 

BoahaTi 

Valii Bhimjl & Co., 

24, Stock Exchange Central Bldg., 
Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay-400 023. 
Harish Chandra Gutt & Co., 

45/47, Bombay Samachar Marg, 
Bombay-4(X) 023. 

D. S. Purbhoodas & Co., 

Stock Exchange Bldg., Bombay 
Samachar Marg, Bombay-400 023. 
Trambaklal Ratilal Parikh & Sons, 
Stock Exchange Bldg.. SA, Hamam 
Street, Bombay-400 023. 

Bhupendra Champaklal Devidas, 
Bhupen (Chambers, 

Dalai Street, Bombay-400 023. 
Cakuttz: 

Place, Siddons 4 Gough (Pvt.) Ltd., 
6. Lyons Range, Calcutta-700 001. 
Stewart & Co., 

14. India Exchange Place, 
Calcutta-700 (X)l. 

New Delhi t 
Surinder Rode & C^., 

21-B, Bara Bazar Marg, 

Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi-110 060. 
Madras: 

Subramaniam & Co., P. B. No. 1641, 
49, Second Line Beach. 

Madras-60G 001. 

Chitra & Co.. P. B. No. 1557, 

165, Linghi Chetty Street, 

Madras-600 001. 

Paterson A Co. P. B. No. 48, 
Vanguard House, 

48, Second Line Beach, 
Ma<iras-600001. 

Bahgaloie t 

Viiay A Co.. P-lIth Main Road, 
Malleswaram, 

Bangalore-560 003. 

Lokkur A Co., P. B. No. 9631, 
Kempegowda Road, 

Bangalore-560 009. 

Hyderabad: 

P. B. Afzulpurkar, 4-5, 195, Sultan 
Bazar, H.vderabad-500 001, 


mmt 
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ladorc: 

Pushkarlal Ghudawala, 

44, Bada Sarafa, Indore-452082. 

A hmc dab i d ; 

Champaklal Bhailal Chokahi, 

Manek Chowk, Near Share Bazu*, 
Ahmedabad-380 001 . 

Underwriters to the Issue; 

Out of the public issue of 4,16,500 
Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each, 
3,90,000 Equity Shares have been 
underwritten as stated hereunder; 
Names and addresses of the 
underwriters: 

Eqidty 

(Rz-intc 

1. Industrial Develcnnnent 

Bank of India (TDBI) IS 

lolly Maker Chambers No, T 
227, Backbay Reclamttiai, 
Bombay-400021. 

2. The Industrial Creffit and 
Investment (3arpa. of Irwu* 

Ltd. aact) K 

163. Backbay RechautloB, 
Bombay-400 021. 

3. Industrial Finance Corpn. 

of India HPO K 

Bank of Baroda Bldg.. 

16. Parliament Street 
New Delhi-110 001, 
fn the opinion of the Directors, da 
resources of the underwriters are 
sufficient to meet their underwritb 
obligations. 

Thr promoters have tfven an 
undertaking to the underwriters th 
in the event of the puUlc Issue of 
equity shares not being fully 
subscribed, the promoters shall 
subscribe to such unsubscribed port 
of equity shares to the extent of 
26,500 equity shares of Rs. 10/- eai 
which have not been underwritten 
but included in the public issue to 
make up their contribution of Rs. 
lacs towards the project coat befon 
calling upon the underwriters to tal 
up their respective underwriting 
obligations. 

IS.SUE OPENS ON 5IH . 
NOVEMi^ 1979. 

.4pplicatian sBns with copies cd 
prosperiMI a»y be obtotned from 
the reaped office of the compan. 
unden^ws. brokers to the issue ■ 
bankelwPjl' the issue and branches 
the issue as st.ited in the apidicatioi 
form. 



Political Economy of India 

NKCkuin 

lada M orig agm : A MwaWfiMhilit Agprilil by T Nagi Reddy; 
Tarimela Nagl Reddy Memorial Trust, Aoantapuram, AnAra Pra> 
dedi. 1978; pp ndv+407, hardcover Rs 40 and paperback Rs 25. 


CPI, id of abom ««• tiUag of tha 
pngieii of ImlnMiltlliitloo in Indli, 
Nigi Reddy co ii e o d y ftremi on die 
indwtrlil diitribnUon of the U>onr 
force, Uilag an oflfcdil oanmi aovoa 
it if eully donoiutiated that the dun 
of igridiltara incraiaed ili^itly from 
tnS to 00.5 pw cent and tint of in- 
dnstiy Ml from 10.8 to 145 per cent 
betinen 1001 end 1901. laternetlonil 


A COMMUNIST from Ids stndaat deyi, 
Nigi Reddy ram to pn m i ln e n ee in ^e 
undivided Communiet PuSy of India 
end pisyed a key idle inside the Oom- 
munist Party of India (Mandat), 
aapedilly Its Andhra brandt, taatil Iw 


upsurge mlidit take on a radiod stance. 
In order to pre^ennit it a smooth trans¬ 
fer of power was 'arranged. In tire 
ptocea the Indian hourgeolsle made 
aeveral eompramitea. Few changea 
were introduced in the atruetura of 


comperlaoiu hting home how low tiie 
latter percentage it in rdatlon even to 
acme poor Third Woiid countriea. Ihe 
aecond yarditldc, nmnely, the aectoiil 
pettem of national income, hardly 
ihowed an hnpTovemeiit from 1948.^ 


broke away to lead one of the major 
onnenti within the Nixalite move¬ 
ment in India. For hia militancy he 
wif pdled npeetedly from 1840 on- 
warde and died a fugitive during the 
dark dtye of the Emtrgenoy. The book 
triJImr rtyiew ooatalni for foe moat part 
tiu loaf atattment he made before a 
court in 1979 ta eelf-dafonoe. There 
if aim appendix giving tiie text ef bli 
lait apeech bafore tiie Andhra State 
Lagldathw A m ambly mowdng par- 
liamentaiy poHtica. 

I 

Begfoning with a dra m a ti ca ll y htM 
redtal of Ui auoce tai m perloda ef de- 
tantlan Nagi Reddy (pdeUy ecmei to 
tile main tiieme ; ''after 26 yean of 
tha to-eallad independenoe I have been 
arrcfted under the Act promulgated in 
the year 1800, ie, more than 100 yean 
■go ... Whatever the outward changea 
in political control, nothing eaientlal 
bu changed either in our aoclal let-up 
or in our economic organisation. The 
fanpetlilist expIrdtaUon and violence in 
the niral areas has token on a new In- 
tenolty. FSindsmentoIiy, the admini- 
stiatim let-up with all iti rulca conU- 
Bues to be the aame’* (p 2X With a 
few looad but vhrld attokos of the pen 
be depicts foe scene aronnd 1947. Bri¬ 
tish imptrialimi was greatly weakened 
on the morrow of World War H, while 
in India there was a moimting sym¬ 
phony of pretests, damonatcatiou and 
revolts. Workers struck against cepita- 


dvillan or mlUtaTy administration, 
while deals were itrudc with feudal 
princei, landlords and foreign capital; 
all thane ran dirtoCiy cminter to foe for- 
rtud commitments ttutde by the Congress 
party of iti laadera like Gandhi and 
Nehra in tiie ertionial period. Hence 
Nagi Reddy tiiou^ that “the Indian 
Notional Libetation Struggia has not 
concluded and that... it la the duty of 
foe Indian people to contimie the 
itrugri* with Steadfastnaas and vigns” 
(p 11). The introdnetion ends with 
quotations from Mao to the eSaot tiut 
an Indapendtnt democratic atate prt- 
supposes the overtbnrw in the main id 
foreign imperialist forces and domestio 
feudal forces. 

It is in this political Irunework that 
Nagi Reddy carries out a very exten. 
five analysla of the political econonry 
of India. It la prefaced by a foens on 
the all-foand crltis of the economy at 
the end of tiie sixties and early leven- 
tiea todtrstriol growth had by then 
dscaierated: in a number of sectors Uke 
iron and steel output bad actually 
fallen with a widespread undeiutillsa- 
tlOD of capacity. In agriculture despite 
the heady talk of a breakthrough css 
Creen Revolutian, Na^ Reddy noted 
the relative stagnation In rice, cotton. 
Jute, groundnut, etc. Crowing budget 
enhencing foe praapects of inflatloo, 
growing balance of paymenti defidti. 
growing unemployment, grryving mile- 
racy (at least in absolute numben) — 
thw were some of the basic features. 


to 1867-68. While foe part contributed 
by agriesdtura declined from around 
49 to 42 per cent, tiiat of Industry 
stagnated around 17 per cent; tiie ma- 
prodnetive sector of ‘other services', ie, 
go v ern m ent aervlce, house property 
etc, expaoded pnediritately bom 16 to 
24 per oeirt. Onoe again interaatiaoal 
eo m periaena dearly demonstrated the 
lowly status of In^ The eKpe(riencea 
of USSR and China are then cited 
to underline tiie poatibllitiet of trial- 
formation in a aodalift regime. 

In Chapter 4 on per capita national 
Income the anfoor had no difficulty In 
showing dip very alow pace of change 
and the existence cf maislve poverty. 
There are however, a cou^ of nrlacs 
blemlriies. Quoting from the conmiii- 
nista accuaed in the Meerut coaipbacy 
case, Nagi Reddy hdieved (hat foese 
was a steady Improvesnent in ruriiMl 
income by X per cent per (g 

1879-1822. Four dlSerort mitbortUet 
who compfled tiie estimates for dif¬ 
ferent yearn over this period are cited 
without regard to their inter u com- 
paifoility. Moreover, the use of the 
bonrgeofa concept of national income 
camouSages tin reality cf a growing 
aeivioe sector which, u Nagi Reddy 
himadf noted, it no algn of prograia. 
FVirther, tim period since the 1920i tiQ 
indeiieiidenoe saw a sigiilficant dedine 
in per capita agriouMural production 
so that thoe was hardly any g rowt h in 
per ceptte material product over the 
entiTB period of British tide. 


peaianti laundied movementi 


*sf|||Krt feudaUa 

hdon^ll^ to tbS 
the radn of thH 
rswolted ogalngt 1 
while iknllar rund) 
the BtlUah Indian . 


L people demon- 
^trial of soldieis 
|h National Anny, 
M Indian Navy 
Bwri tin misun. 
Plwtiv baud in 
Uy^^d Air Fnice, 


AH tiiett were dijoononrting ti mofo 
for die foreign power aa for tin Indian 
boniieolik; bofo fovad that A* aiM 


D 

The originaUty of Nagi Reddy, how¬ 
ever, lies not ao much in nidi ihoit- 
tenn analytei, bat in his dltcimlon of 
some stnictursl problema. Oispter 3, 
entitled 'Is India on foe Way to In- 
dustriailasUon ?“, is a good g ia rhn a n . 
jofaring iasut witb Soviat anthoti Iftn 
Raianar, mraloov tad Ulyanoviky u 

wdl aa with the R o pnimn e it tba 


m 

Two chapteia on extasnal ateUMM 
and its contri butio ii to Indian tMHIi- 
trlsUmUon lays bare die hollowneea of 
‘conventional’ witdetn on the t—w 
aubjaet. Aid is a intani ef expanding 
tha donoria indnance, of ctintlng a 
now mgtkat for its goods, of anabUng 
its own ilnn iii M o jnppllnn to over- 
pdeAali-A«lite,4in, of faatplqg tt oM 



> 





tnmwHoMli to Maor* » fcwor faot> 
faoldf ia d» ndfliBt co un t ty. Tte 
aO-jwradlng impact of We«t«m aid 
in pcaeUetlljr CMqr oocnar of IndiM 
life it TepeetmSy nndwllned. Hm 
• pedal role of tf>e USA, “the UtStat 
intemitiiwl eaplo i t t r ... die mtlmtty 
of coloolallam to.d^ ... the diUf 
bnlwulc of wold reutka...'' (pOT), la 
eaamined at aeme length, There art 
alio many faoca and flginea on die 
aouoe- and puivaae.wiae q a ant u m of 
foreign aid to India from tba eady 
fifties to the end of die alxtiaa. 

{Vticulaily UluminstlBg are a few 
'Tahlea .Indioatliig the foidgit loaeos 
received by the private aeotor oompa- 
niea upto 1067-d8 (pp S848). Of the 
total of Ba 460 moats ai much at 
Bt 3S7 crorea were bagged by a mere 
19 companiei; in the latter group there 
were three from the Tata and four from 
the Blrla group, accounting for 
one-thlid and one-fifth reflectively 
of all such foreign loaa<u Magi Reddy 
then goes on to ihow the cnicial role 
played by the Americana and tha 
W^d Bank in the eatablishment and 
expaiBian of the mafor fnadtutlona for 
induatilal finance hire the IFC, ICICI, 
IDBI, etc, whidi In turn provided die 
hulk of term finance to the private 
lector. Two mote tablea are given 
indicating the very large ahare of Inati- 
tntJonal finance grahhed by companiea 
oontroUed by or ablated to' foreign 
caifital (pp 118-157). Theae percen¬ 
tages are unfortunately lomewbat mia- 
leoding; for, loona obtained by compa¬ 
nies in the two aaanplea amounted to 
Rs 175 crorea (jv ISO and 120) upto 
1965-66, whereas total lending ^ die 
IFCI, laci, and IDBI for tha aame 
period amounted to Ba 576 crorea (aee 
ILFIQ Main Report, i>p 150-1). The 
share of Indian moaiopollea and foieign 
capital in this larger total was far 
. smaller than what Nag) Reddy suggeat- 
ed from hia lamples. This is not to 
deny, however, thet the financial 
initltutloiia have a Uaa for big and 
foreign capital. For, no conqaiiy be¬ 
longing to the latter hMCver faced 
any difficulty in financial 

naourcta for espiaflBp(often with 
negligible co u t tBn g lo OT pnu the ptono- 
ler, oa Nagi Baddy il^y noted); but 
for Inmmienhle small capitalists the 
lack of (ffieap initltntioiiil cradlt ia 
one of the mafor leaaana for atagnatioii 
and untfanely 

nr 

Chapter 7 oa Torelpa private copiteT 
preieaiti s wealth of data wMi aaoiqr 
useful inalgfais. My harping came agila 
°n foe relatively mlnar pointe of dk- 


tgreameat duald net be miiundentood. 
Now Nagl Reddy li abeifiuteiy right la 
rejecting die official view that a com- 
ptny it coDtioUed by foceignera only 
if own 40 per cent or moi* of the 
equity. Indeed, there are acme weU- 
docomentad cases dted by him adiere 
foaeigaert duough coUabontion agrea- 
menta oontiuilad a fiam even if they 
owned negUgthla equities or none at 
tlL But Nagl Reddy may have east 
hia net a little too wide. As many at 
29 companiaa with combined ajtets of 
Ba 811 crorea ore categoriacd as 
“actually foralgn cnmpanlaa on Indian 
soil” in which the “Indian capUaliat 
plays.... at most the role oi a hinior 
or aubaervlaat partner" (p 187). TISCO, 
TELOO, USOO, Hindustan Al umin i um , 
etc, are put into this class becanae 
foreign equity plus foreign loons 
accounted for over one-half of thdr 
assets in 1986. There are sevtsal 
proUema with tUa approach. Firstly, 
loaaia should not he equated with 
equity. Had some year In the aeven- 
tles been token when most or all of 
such loans were repaid these compa¬ 
nies would cease to be foreign. Fur¬ 
ther, although foieign loans are advanc¬ 
ed to promote foreign intereati, there 
have always been cases where a loan 
merely ensured the esport of goods 
from the lender country without any 
manapement oontrd over the borrow¬ 
ing company. 

Despite these reservadoos J would 
agree with Negl Beddy that none of 
these 29 congianies can be diaiacteiii- 
ed as swodsahi. Besides, whether one 
ceils them forelgn-dmninated or 
fomign-affiUated (as I would suggest), 
does not alter Nagi Reddy's basic 
argument, namely, diat foreign capital 
plays a very big vote in the large 
corporate sector. H sudi s Company 
tuns into difficulties, the lender can 
step into the management board, tut 
not otherwise. Thns TISCO escaped 
any otndous management control, but 
through Its inefficiency USOO ran into 
such difficulties that ^ Indian govern¬ 
ment as a guannter for its loans (and 
dso beoauH of dw imponaiice of the 
company) took it over. Thirdly, in a 
Joint 'ventore the Indian partner la not 
always the Junior or aubaervient one. 
If it were so, the yilachands could not 
have eageged in e bittm fi^ 'with 
Firestone <uer SyiUhsitiri and Chemk al s 
in the early seventies, nor would Kaiser 
think of sdllag its shuns in the Hindu¬ 
stan AhaniidiHni a faiily lucsatlve 
company. 

So wfaat7, an ottbodox ac o now i st 
might ask. India ia a poor comtiy. 
Foraign old and capital ora tha only 


touroaa of wh a tave r little growth we 
ham addeved. Nagl Reddy, on the 
oontroiy argues that India contiiiuea to 
be drained of teaonrees pte cl w lj r 
because of these two foctosi. Ohopter 
8 on *tlie nmltidiiDeasionat loot end die 
great drain’ vlvlffiy sbowa the high 
expenditure incartod on fotcfgn 
personnel, the enoimoua sums paid eo. 
nyaities, tedmied fees, dividends, etc, 
and unqualified loeaes due to under- and 
ovtr-lnvoioing in trade transactions. 
The final aectioa of chapter 7 on the 
coat of repaymeot of foreigB aid lays 
die main stress on the growing debt ser¬ 
vicing charges. Overohatging on aceount 
of aid-dad imports is intntiooed, bat 
the magnitudes ramain uBSpadfied. 

I cannot accept Nagl Baddy's In- 
ckuion of bade deficit (ie, i^ cxccas 
of imports over expotla) la the drain. 
After all the nineteenth century and 
later nationalists who fonnilattd foe 
concept did not deduct trade soq^ns 
from their ctdinates of dnla. On die 
other hand, India's losses on the two 
count! just mentioned above as on- 
quantified end unspecified, ate profaaUy 
far greater than most of the items 
actually appearing in Nagi Reddy'S 
table.!. Farther, there are looses due 
to unfavonrahle terms of tnde, excess 
charges on shippiob etc.. The author 
is fully aware of these and Me oveiell 
estimate of the drain is “not less than 
a thousand crorea cf rupees a you" 
(p 273). In the absence of detailed 
estimates I caimot seject off-hand Nagl 
Reddy'a juesstfanate. 

V 

Let us now see how Nagi Reddy 
analyses the results of Soviet aid to 
India. (1) It has bdped to increase 
Western aid and oonaegoeotly greeter 
penetration by Western finance capital. 

(2) lorteod of promotiDg aetfiallanca, 
Soviet aid made India more dependent 
on foreign aid, Soueit or Western 

(3) India’s public lector bottt with 
Soviet help played second fiddle to 
the private aector, indudiag foreign 
capital. (4) In rhemicali, oil, fertilisers 
and engineering Soviet ^d led eventu¬ 
ally to greater penetr a tion by foruign 
private capital. (5) Throuidi proposals 
for Joint vunturaa in diitd countries, 
Soviet aid bas atnogthened India's 
espansionlat Mndenciea. (6) Soviet aid 
helped the Indian landlord clan to 
incret^ its aoonosnic and political 
power; for, by promoting a rc^e of 
hi^ily meebanifed (with Soviet trac- 
tors, etti) Soviet-type State fanna, and 
thereby pushing the idee of large-scale 
farma as a cneani of railing apicdltii- 
ral prodnctloo, the Soviets in foot 
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divaitad (ttcntloii £fam laid rtfoimi 
and ft i rt heted die Inteiaati of tin 
landlordt wbo control oar oountryitdeb 

A good deal of what Nagi Reddy 
haa written Is oeezoeptionable; all d>e 
factual statements are amply duonment' 
ed. Nevcrthdaas some of t^ Infciences 
be drew can be questioned. Wmdd 
the reaotionaiy forces In India be 
weaker or Western jmperlaUst !*•» 
over India loosen in tbe absence of 
Soviet aid and trade? U tbe answer 
is negative, then one cannot acoeae 
the Soviets cf having actnally Strang' 
tbened those dementi My suhsnis- 
ston is that except in abnoroial cosuS* 
tio» of civil war, etc, aid (or trade) 
cannot but reproduce the social rela¬ 
tions of production in the re ci pie n t 
country. Historically, trade has 
taken place between diverse social 
fonrtatloDs (socialist, capitalist, feudal, 
etc) without in itself upsetting the 
Internal framework in each. 

It is not my oonterrtlon that a socia¬ 
list country must necessarily imitate 
the capitalist mode of conducting trade 
and aid, i e, maximising profits to 
itself, moxiinislng market domlrumct, 
etc. Here Nagi Reddy is endtely 
correct in castigating the revisionist 
leadership of the USSR in ptsmilttg 
these narrow obfeetlves in Irrfla. 
More evidence have come to Uedit on 
the ways In which the USSR exploits 
the aidteceiving countries since Negl 
Reddy prepared his court statement. 

On the other hand, China under 
Moo also had old and trade rdathmi 
with Pakistan. Tanzania, etc, wblch 
were no more progressive than India 
either in terms of internal doit atao- 
tuie or of dependence on Western im¬ 
perialism. China nevm’ expected diem 
to turn anti-imperialist as a conae- 
queiKe of their'economic int e roo u iee 
with Chine. Mef|arthelesi, she made 
sctne attempts tb^^ belp her pertnan 
attain a limited measure of eelf- 
rcliance, e g, through the Texfila 
heavy machinery project in PaUstaa or 
the railway prr^ect acrosa Tanzania to 
Zambia. These attempts do not seem 
to have been hiiddy lucoeaaful, bnt die 
Chineae carmot be blamed for H. 
Besides, then tre eo far no indicaUans 
that Chirui hat exploited in any sente 
her weaker partnen throuidi aid end 
trade. Thus there are three dheieoter- 
istloe of China's dladaody sodalist aid 
■nd trade relatloni with odiet Third 
World conntrlea; (a) thare wot IM 
mat expectation that die leolpiani 
would became mota and-inqieiUHtt| 
d>) diera waa iM attempt to exploit the 
iMter; and (c) a nail part of dia 
total transoootiona waa detigned to 


iadnoe them to became mme aelf- 
tdiant. It fonawi that the USSR can 
be cridciaed only mi the last two 
counti^ and not on the flnt 

Fln^, then Ii at lant one major 
laaian why Soviet aid sm perbw 
lam oaeraoi then Waeteta afcl A 
pse-oondltian for the latter was that 
dw tauuMtlonals be aRowed to expand 
Mt aodvity in IndU. ' Nafi Re^ 
Umadf gNea aoma examplai. Thera 
la no need to repeat how bod tbeae 
eompanlea are fur India. There are 
no aodi tagi attached to Soviet aU. 

VI 

Let me now turn to the public aac- 
tor in India. Nagi Reddy*! main points 
are: (1) Tbe public tector grew mainly 
with Soviet aid. (2) It la not a signpoet 
for aodaUam, aince it occupiea a larger 
part of tbe economy in some Western 
conntiiea, forhiding the USA. (3) The 
Indian government hai deviated conil- 
deialdy from Its earlier policy end 
banded over to the private sector many 
ireas icierved to die pnUle scoter. 
(4) In practice, die latter has promoted 
this growdi of the private aecto; dien 
era even cases of manegement of pifii- 
Uc sector units being vested In private 
handa. 

The first ohaervation is true only in 
appearance. Imporant public sector 
Industries were ebo developed In other 
Third World oountriea like Mexico, 
Veneznelo, Brazil, etc, whidi did not 
hove a basically more advanced social 
structure than India, and received no 
aid whatsoever from die Soviets. Be¬ 
sides. the idee of large pubHc sector 
projects in a few key acctors was 
mooted by Visweswaraya In tbe thlrdea 
and taken up by the Indian bourgeoiale 
before inde^dence. Hence it would 

be difficult to argue that the creation 
or e^xmslon Indla'i public sector 
would be diorted or gseatly delayed in 
tbe absence of Soviet aid. The tovlels 
merdy seiaed tbe o ppo rtu nity u good 
buiinsa while the etupid Americans 
smder Ebenhower end Dulles saw in 
the public lector the spectre of com- 
munisin. 

Begarding points (2) and (4) Nagi 
Reddy has reded off a whole set of con. 
vinclng facts and figures with wfaidi 
few on the Left would disagree. Tbe 
pidiUc sector bis by and large become a 
green pistore on whicdi the Indian big 
boucgaoiak as well as foreign capital 
fattan tbamtelvai. If ttat were the 
wboir rtoiy, then why ihould Nagi 
Reddy worry about ^nt (3) above, 
naindy, the erosion d spheres reserved 
for the public sector? No expUnetioii 
b offend. 


I share tUs anxiety because in 
some limited reaper^ the ptblie sector 
has a few achievements to Its credit. 
In the oil industry three major treiie- 
rationale, ESSO, Burmah Shell and 
Caltex, have now been taken over 
thanks to the existenct of the pubUe 
sector units. In file same industry filers 
has been considerable headway in in- 
digenising tedinology with a contequem 
growth hr capital goods productioo 
within the country; thii, too, was 
entirely due to the efforts of the puUie 
sector units. In fire field of fertffisen, 
too, tlgoiflcant advances were made. It 
would probably be true that the oon- 
tiflmtioa of the public sector In fills 
Isnportant sphere of technological idf- 
rellance is much greater than that of 
the big private tector units. althon{di 
the rate of progress is painfuDy fiow 
compared to India’s potential. On the 
negative tide, the expansion of the 
private sector In certain Indnitiies has 
been partially chedeed in favour of the 
public sector, eg, fertilisers, some 
drags, steel banks, etc. Tfod fiiera 
been no such docks Indian and foreign 
monopoly capita] wonld have been ter 
s tron ger than they are, brln^g to 
greater misery to tbe people and lead¬ 
ing to t greater drain of rcaourcei from 
the country. 

vn 

How Indian is the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie? This is tbe provocative fifi* 
of a whole chapter where the author 
eeeks to* prove that in fact it is com¬ 
prador. His argument rests basically on 
two quotatioiu from Mao’s “Analytis 
of the Classes in Cbiiiese Soctety”. 
(1) “In ecaoamically bodeward and 
semi-cnlonial Chiiu the landlord doss 
and the comprador class are icholfp 
appendaget of the international bour¬ 
geoisie, depending upon imperMm for 
dteir suTvioal and growth’’ (empha¬ 
sis added by Nagi Reddy). (2) “A 
comprador, in tbe original setae of the 
woni, ivas the Chinese maiwger or the 
senior Chinese employee in a foreign 
commercial establishment. The com¬ 
prador terced foreign economic interests 
and hod close connection with imperia¬ 
lism and foreign capital". (Emphasis 
by Nagi Reddy. These are not the 
words of Mao, but publishets’ notes.) 

It follows that in Chinese political 
usage fire term ‘comprador’ meant 
something mote than it originally did. 
Hence the mere fact that the Indian 
bourgeoisie owns or runs many indus¬ 
tries does not ituke the label 'compia- 
dor’ inappropriate. It is by tbe criteria 
apdied out in the first quotatkia fiat 
one must Judge the Issue. HU safiier 
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l^aptan oa Weitein tod Soviet eld, 
Dieiga ceeital, public lebtor etc, Nagl 
leddjr believ^, ' potovide - enough 
vldence in. hli favour. To tbie anotbei 
igument i> added: the growth in 
958^6 of the Tata and Birla and 
^afatlol, waa financed to a very large 
ztent by foreign loan and equity par- 
icipation. 

Let aw now spell out my own leser- 
ations. Flntly, what is true of Birla, 
'atu and Mafatlal need not be true of 
very other segment of the Indian big 
lusincss. In particular, there are houses 
iku Sciialia, Shriram, etc, udilch may 
lOt have any foreign equity at all. Yet 
he Shriram group has actively porti- 
ipatcd in the International Chamber 
I Cuuouerce, the forum of the trans- 
alionals. Between Birla on the one 
and, and Tata and Mafatlal, on the 
ther, there are some discemihle dif- 
erences: there is pmhahly no foreign' 
ontrolled company within the Birla 
rotip, hut there are many wKhin the 
wo others. Secondly, a joint venture 
oes not imply foreign control, as we 
ave already mentioned. Another quota- 
on is used in this cootext by Nagi 
eddy from Mao's "On New Demo- 
racy": during their occupation of 

ihina the Japanese offered os a bait 
lint industrial enterprises with Chinese 
apkalisls owning SI or 49 per cent, 
would draw rather dilTcrent inferences 
■om this quotation. Fonnally, joint 
entirre is a concession stenuning from 
re relative wealmess of imperialism. 
kmcHonlons offered liy a foreign aggres- 
w against mounting resistance from 
re Occupied nation am different in 
distance fnim those wrung by the 
ourgeoisie of « politically indepen- 
ent state. Hence oui Birla, Tata, etc, 
innot be put in the seme bracket as 
vise Chaiese industrialists who might 
ave fallen for the Japanese bait. The 
vlian government could edge out 
nca Cola and the IBM for not dilut- 
ig their equity holdhigs. Could a slnii- 
ir^ (King happen in pre-revolutionary 
•hina or any other temi-coloniel coun- 
y in the inter-war period? Thiidly, 
1 C international correlation of forces 
as undergone g sea-change between the 
920s and tlie postwar decades thanks 
I the emergence of the USSR as a Big 
ower, the establisfament of People's 
hina, the attainment of political Inde- 
ondence by India, Indoneaia and oilier - 
vtwhile coloniet, ood last bid not the 
*«8t, the humilluing defeat inflicted 
y tte Vietnameae people upon US 
uperialiam. It is an era of national 
•laration nravemeots, and deQitle the 
fwitW offluahee and power of trana- 
• t®*! tMpondiooa, tba intenatlonal 


hanliMijJg ls>.i«aUy buyinjg tima by 
apt .davioe ai another. It is keen to 
avdid aiditect confrontation with the 
organised fbrota of the Third World 
lepreiaated, for iostance, by the OPEC 
of b> the 'Group irf 7T at the 
llNCTAD; so is the other side, result¬ 
ing in a prolonged stalemate. 

Mao Z^opg's tbetny of the Three 
Worlds neatly aums up the present 
state of Class struggle on the interna¬ 
tional plane. The theory posits some 
freedom of decisionmaking on the 
part of Third World governments which 
may lie led by the exi^oiting classes 
within each of the countries. A semi- 
colonial country can at best turn from 
one pnitectur (innieriaUBt country) to 
another, hut cannot pursue a relatively 
independent course. Exactly the same 
is true of the comprador bourgeoisie, 
one of the main pillars of a colonial 
or scmi-colunial state. Such a bour¬ 
geoisie coimot sinHiltaneously steer clear 
of the hegemonism of both the Super 
Powers. 

Vlil 

. hr his- chapter on the ‘Indian boui- 
gcouiie's expansionist tendencies' Nagi 
Reddy has brought together most of 
the material avnilable at that time on 
pnijects abroad started by Indian capita¬ 
lists, their prospects o( growth, and 
the politico-economic in^licatious there¬ 
of. Uis iusic contention la: "Foreign 
capital, whidi has established itself in 
India in coUabonition with subservient 
Indian bourgeoisie, has now ventured 
to establish collaboration industries in 
Afru-Asian countries, using Indian 
liourgeoisie as a smokescreen. This ... 
will have dangerous consequences for 
the Indian nation'' {p251). Much of the 
analysis rests on the assumption that 
"fndia has no technical know-how and 
design drawings even if It wants to 
provide equipment for joint iiidusttiea 
in Afro-Asian countries'' (p351). Hence 
expansion aliroad must necessarily be 
under the aegis of intemitional finance 
capital or “Soviet social imperialism" 
(p 255). 

Nagi Reddy's contention that India 
has no technical know-how is an ex¬ 
aggeration. There are certain fielcis 
where India has such know-how. Among 
tlviae qiecifically mentioned by Nagi 
Reddy, airport cunstnictian has been 
carried out by Indians without relying 
on foreign know-how. Railway exm- 
stTuction and luanufaoturing of rolling 
stocll are some of the major areas where 
India bos built up the requisite Icnow- 
how and can successfully compete with 
dietr Weatrm rivals. Sopr, cement, 
textiles, etc, ore other examples. 


'■To the extent that Indian ventom 
abroad, ore in oompetitioa wiHs thnoa 
from the West or from Eastern Eianqie 
and are cheaper from the standpohit of 
tba oouDtrict where the projects oft 
located, such veoturex cennot be con¬ 
demned outrighL For, these help to 
break the stranglehold of the developed 
countries in the Third World. Indeed, 
there is a growing awareness inei'd * the 
Third World countries that there must 
he greater exchanges among tfacmHlvea 
bypassing the transoatioiiais. 

Of course, the transnatiooalt will do 
their utmost to subvert such endea¬ 
vours. One way is, as Nagi Reddy 
rightly noted, to allow an Indian oom- 
paDy to do the running on its behaU. 
But without probing more deqily into 
the ownership pattem, oollabimtian 
agreements, etc, of the Indian venturta 
abroad, it may he too premature to as¬ 
sert that such is indeed the case. 

A distinction should al<o be mede 
along geographical lines. In view of 
the tendency of the Indian govexmiiciu 
to extend its ptriitical hegemony over 
the neighbouring countries, Incuniim 
even by pucca Indian oapttal into these 
regions is indeed fraught with danf^ 
rolls conmiuences for the peoples of 
the suh-cuntinent, as Nagi Reddy pofot- 
ed out. But such proapecu are remote 
in relatively far-away South-Eaetern or 
Wesfem Asia, Africa or Latin America. 

The observed tendency of tndim 
capital (the lume it true f« some other 
Third World countries like Brazil, 
Mexico, etc,) leads to mother question. 
Is there Iny historical example of a 
comprador bourgeoisie competing for 
capital exports with the imperialist 
hourgi-oisie in third world countries? 1 
am not aware of any. 

K 

Chapter 13 on agrarian relations em- 
phasi.ses tin- links between the bourgeoi¬ 
sie as well as ruling politicians with 
feudal princes and landlords and con- 
scipirntly their inability to nnplcmenl 
nigi-feiKlal land refonni. However, 
this chapter is relatively weak compar¬ 
ed Ui the earlier ones, fragments of 
wtatistics and information are culled 
from different sources, which does not 
help one to get a comprehenoive pic¬ 
ture of the agrarian scene in India 
today. The emphasis is on the faihmi 
of guvernnieut, greater misery brought 
to the people by the landlords, and 
illegal at extra-legal land-grab by the 
rich and the powerful. On the other 
hand, there is little of systematic too- 
lysis of changes, if any. in the agrarian 
relations. 

The next chapter on agricidtund 
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liboor is moro oosent. All ibo 
jmportaot luivcyi on mricidtunl lobooc 
itoitiog float tbe wily SfUei have been 
coiefuUy KtuUnlred to ptewnt M >ocu> 
rote a picture a> p oeiibl e witbout 
raortiog to any exaggeration. How 
laoge oeOttoDr <jt agracultunl wockeri 
are aubject to vaiioua pre-capitallxt 
fornu ut exploitatloii oocupiea an irn- 
pottaot place in tbe aiialyiix. The pbe> 
aameDoa of untouebabiUty ii alio 
diaouned In tbi* context ainoe it ia 
“inter-related witb tbe pioblema of ru¬ 
ral land lelatlona" (p 323). Tales ot 
atrodtiea in difierent perb of the coun¬ 
try are recounted at aome length. Tbe 
fullowmg chatter on tribala haipa on 
tbe growing alienation of their land, 
the total inelllciency of welfare acbemea 
hitenae explultution, their revolts and 
extreme forma of represalon. 

Chagiter 16 on 'white terror' conU- 
nuea the story of reiiressian let luoae 
by Indira Gandhi ogaiiut democratic 
movements throughout the country to- 
wattla the end of tbe aixtiea. Here Nagf 
Reddy reveals himself as one who can 
rise above factional quatreia wben the 
occasion ao demaiaia. He ia equally 
indlgnaot about the death of Saioj 
Dutta, his political oppoaent widiln the 
Nexalite movemeot or tbe dastardly 
attack witb the connivance of tbe po¬ 
lice by goondas oo democratic lawyer! 
in West Bengal like Syed Mansur Ha- 
blbuIU (the present CFM Speaker of 
the State Assemiily) or of the murder 
of innumerable lesser known individu¬ 
als by the forces of law and order. 
Indeed, this chapter may well be one 
cf the boat chninicles of wlilte terror 
in India opto tbe first few rnontba of 
1972. 

The last chapter is a reaffirmation oi 
the political Hoe of tlie conununist le- 
vohitkmarlcs led by hisn, 

X 

Let me now sum up. I agree wKfa 
the Iwsic thesis of Nagi Re^y that 
the national liberation struggle conti¬ 
nues in India as in other parts of the 
ison-aocialiat Third World, Our country 
cannot moke any progress, social, eco¬ 
nomic or cultural, on a sustained baali 
wMlciut smashing semi-feudalism and 
foreign doinlnatian over difierent as¬ 
pects of our ruttional life. Neverthe- 
lem, the outward forms, but mC the 
Inner core, of both aeml-fendalism and 
foreign dominUion has changed suffi¬ 
ciently over the last 30 years for the 
Left movement to dtink afieafa oo t 
wdtole series of tactical issues. 

Leaving out the aciariaa qneatlon, 
the mote inqiortant of the mutat l ent 
thht are gains on luy be as foUowi. 


(a) Thi idathw faswtmnt teilaB 
private capital it pRihlfaly law todap 
than in the hey-day of Biltlah oolanlt'' 
lion npto tha early thirties. 

(b) Soviet aid, guidad primarily by 
aelf-hiterest, hat yet weafcanad Weattsa 
strangMiold over India. 

(c) The public aeotor, though appa¬ 
rently created diroa|d> Soviet aid, was 
hssicsiiy conceived of by tbe Indian big 
bourgeolaie. Despite Its many limita- 
tiocia the public saotor has hr some 
areas prevented tbe expanaloa of pri¬ 
vate monopoly .capital, Indian or for¬ 
eign, and promoted iclfttllancc. 

(d) Sermons of tbe Indian big boor- 
geoiaie are relative^ independegt of 
their foreign coilaboraton or partners: 
another section, however, is clearly an 
appendage of International capital. 

(e) The expomios of Indian capital 
abroad, whether publldy owned or 
under private aegis, cannot be legaid- 
ed as an unmitigated dtsoater. In cer¬ 
tain cases it helped to oambat Western 
or Soviet penetration. 

(0 In the sphere of international rela¬ 
tions the days of unquestioned Si^er 
Power hegemoay have ended. It ii 
reflected ki the theory of the Tliiee 
Worlds. 

For these reasons it would per¬ 
haps be more appropriate to charac¬ 
terise India OS a neocolonial country 
and our hig bourgeokae as a dwendeot 
bourgeoisie. To stlrir to the old ttrws 
'aeml-culoaial' and 'oonviadot bour¬ 
geoisie' would tend to underplay riie 
changes which have given a new lease 
of life to the ruling dasses. It should 
alsu he admKIed that it is far more 
difficult to convince the InteUgentsia 
nr the masses about foseign dominatfoa 
in India today than in China of tha 
1920s. 

XI 

There is little doubt that Nagi 
Reddy's work mokes a major ooitiibu- 
tion to the debate going on inside the 
Loft movement. He publlahen de¬ 
serve high praise for brtogHlg out this 
vohana. Vet one cannot but comsnent 
oo the poor quality of productioa 
There a«e literally hwidreda of speiUng 
mistakes, printlog erross and editorial 
lapses of one kind or another. One 
hopea that in the next ediUon these 
Itritants will be removed. By commer¬ 
cial standards the price is most reesoo- 
able, but for pcdllictl activities it mey 
still be a Utde on tha high side. Coidd 
tt not be reduoad father? Would II 
be too nrach to hope for some mgto- 
nal language edlriona oi wdl ? 


NEW FBOli OBznn; 

lOVXaiAN 

ffstinnaHun and CohmialiBm in 
Moden India 

Ripen Chandra Rs. 100.00 

This book is a reiotermtaClon ol 
the colonial school of historiogra¬ 
phy which has dominated histo. 
rical waiting In India for the last 
150 years. It provides an alterna¬ 
tive framework for the study of 
modem Indian history by exstnin- 
ing the mutual inter-reiatioiubips 
between politics, ecoomnici and 
history through a wide spectrum 
oi easm on fundamental themes 
in moden Indian history. The 
themes liiclude: the culoniul struc¬ 
ture in India, the basic strategy of 
the nationalist leaderriiip, the com¬ 
plex relationship of the capitalist 
class with colonialism and nation¬ 
alism, peasantry and nationalism, 
peasantry and the effort to evolve 
differeot anti-imperialist strate¬ 
gies. 


Regfamal Ecnomy of West Ben- 
gall A Study in Urbanhotion, 
Growth Patent and Opthnixatian 
of Industrial Location. 

D. S. Canguiy Rr. 85 

This is a comprehensive study of 
the regional economy of six dis¬ 
tricts of West Bengal — IIoogMy, 
Burdwan, Midimpore, Birbhum, 
Bankura and Putulia. Fopulalion- 
urbonizatlon effects, infrastroctural 
and locational factors in industry 
have been studied in depth to pro. 
vide an alternative model for tha 
economic growth of these regions. 


The Hoodhnn Tears 

Ashok Ultra Rs. 33.00 

This book deals with the period 
1072-77, the years of terror and 
agony through which India passed 
which culminated in the 
‘Emergency’, Political, economic 
and social themes of the period 
have been portrayed in a aeilei 
of sensitive essays that tellingly 
portray riie honor of diese years. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Operation Flood 11: Some G>nstramts 
and Implications 


Thia study highlights some apparently neglected implications of the OperMon Flood 11 programme. 

(1) There vittl be a severe diortage of feed and forages in India during the period IS78-79 to 
1984^. The severity of the shortages ioiU increase with the increase in the numbers of cross-bred milch 
cattle. 

(2) The acreage requirement.^ for meeting the feed and fodder deficits are exceedinf^y large, and 
will increase at a very high rate. 

(3) The feed and pdder scarcity will hit small farmers the hardest. The prospects of benefits to 
the landless through the Operedion Flood II programmes are bleak. 

(4) As in the case of HYV fidd crops, the gains of the cross-breeding programme are likely to be 
confined to comparatively well irrig/ded regions. 


nflS paper brings out, first, certain 
onstraints which stand in the way of 
he successful implementation of the 
>p(!ration Flood II programme.' The 
nalysis reveals further that contradic- 
ons are likely to develop between the 
aresedile consequences of thia pro- 
ramme, and some of the leading 
bjectivea of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
he latter include: generation of 
reater employment and earnings pro- 
pects for small fanners and rural 
ndless households, with a view to 
iducing the incidence of abysmal 
overty among those with a meagre or 
on-existent land base, and ameliora- 
on of inter-regional rural income dls- 
arities. It is widely believed that 
le extension of dairying activities, 
trough improved breeds, organisation, 
nd marketing facilities,, along the lines 
f the proposed Operation Flood 11 
rogramae, promiiea to contribute to 
le adtievement of these objectives, 
he findings of this study Indicate 
tat these expectations are likely to 
! heUed. 

This paper has four sections. The 
rst deals with the origin of the pro- 
rammc and its main objectives. Sec- 
on n contains an account of the 
Mterial requirements, their availabi- 
ty, and the shortages which are likely 
' appear during the programme 
eriod. Section ni presents some 
nplicatlons of the programme. An 
ttempt haa been made to elaborate 
le impact of the programme on crop 
rea planning. Some repereutsions of 
w shortages of material inputs have 
'so been discussed. Section IV draws 
le conclualona and daicribet the 
itute and saataitude -of the c h g ll e nsea 


posed to Indian economic policy mak¬ 
ers today. 

I 

Hm PraenuM 

Operation Rood II (OF II) is a con¬ 
tinuation of Operation Flood I which 
started in July 1970 and continued for 
seven years. The aim of Otwntion 
Flood I was confined to the develop¬ 
ment of dairying in four metropolitan 
cities and the milk supply areas sur¬ 
rounding them. The progress of the 
programme was fairly satisfactory with 
regard to physical capacities but very 
slow with regard to the objectives of 
increasing milk production by provid¬ 
ing technical inputs and developing 
improved milch cattle.' 

Operation Flood 11 haa been launch¬ 
ed in a wider perspective; its scope 
and objectivea are multi-dimensional. 
The objectives of the p rogr am me are, 
in brief: (1) to increaae milk produc¬ 
tion in the country to a level which 
will close the gap between demand for 
and supply of milk and milk products 
in future; (!■) to create the infrastruc¬ 
ture required to support a National 
Dairy Industry including cross-breed¬ 
ing of cows and upgrading of buAloea, 
vaccine production to check animal 
diieaaes. and feed facilities; (ili) to 
develop a National Milk Grid to link 
up rural milk sheds to the major 
demand centres in urban areas. The 
total cost of the project is eatinuted to 
be about Rs 4,8(W milliona.' 

The objectives of increased milk 
supply is to be achievdif through the 
co-operation of milk producen who 
arc to rear improved milch cattle and 
buSalotat According to project autho¬ 


rities, the number of milk - prndudig 
families participating in the prognmnie 
will increaae from 1.5 milliona in the 
year 1977-78 (pre-prograaune year) to 
1(12 millions by the year 1984-85. The 
number of cross bred and upgraded 
milch animals to be reared by parti¬ 
cipating families is proposed to in- 
ertsK from 1.4 millions to 10.2 millioat 
during the programme period, i a, 
1978-79 to 1984-85. In dfect eadi 
participating family is expected to 
rear at least one milch animal of 
exotic variety in addition to any 
othen. The projected effect of thil 
programme, according to the project 
authoritfes. will be an increase in the 
milk procured by milk producers* co¬ 
operatives from 2.3 million litres daily 
In 1977-78 to 18.3 million litres daily 
it> the final year of the programme. The 
per capita availability of milk is thus 
expected to increase from 107 graffla 
in 1977-78 to 144 grams by 1984-85. 

Operation Flood II is the first mas¬ 
sive. multi-purpose programme launch¬ 
ed by the Ministry of .Agriculture In 
the dairying sector under the assump¬ 
tion of a technical bieoktbrou^ In 
milk production technology. The in¬ 
troduction of cross-bred milch cattla 
is concotnitant with the new technology 
in milk production because the ntiOt 
yield rate of these animals is higher 
than that of the nondescript ones. It 
appears that the term White Revolu¬ 
tion, extensively used in the early 
seventies, n-ouid acquire substance 
when the prognwmne is fully 
implemented. But the magnitude of 
the input constraints on thia pro¬ 
gramme fhouM be a matter of aeriuiM 
concern. 
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Tabue 1: EsiiMAim BiQinBiMBm or Fbeds and Foan rca BowniBi ’« Inima 


miaion Tomm) 



1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1901-12 

198243 

1N344 

198445 

(A) Male cattle and buffaloes 








over three years (BWO) 








(1) Dry fodder 

173.17 

173.65 

174.12 

174.58 

175d)5 

175.53 

176210 

(2) Green fodder 

157.15 

157.59 

158d» 

158.40 

158.82 

159.23 

15945 

(3) Concentratef 

5.05 

5.06 

5.08 

5.09 

5.11 

5.12 

5J3 

(B) Female cattle and buffaloes 








over three years (BWO) 








(1) Dry fodder 

144.20 

143.65 

142.91 

140.89 

139.80 

138.10 

137.97 

(2) Green fodder 

209.94 

208.75 

207.24 

203A1 

201.52 

198.15 

197.87 

(3) Concentrates 

22.98 

22.87 

22.71 

22.82 

22.07 

21.83 

21.70 

(C) Young stock less than 








three years 








(1) Dry fodder 

38.85 

39.04 

39.23 

39.43 

39.62 

39.83 

402)3 

r2) Green fodder 

40.35 

40.53 

40.71 

40.90 

41.09 

41.29 

41.48 

(3) Concentrates 

0.36 

0.36 

0.36 

0.37 

0.37 

0.37 

0.37 

(D) Operation Flood 11 cattle 








Cl) Dry fodder 

3.07 

5.69 

8.54 

12.26 

15.99 

19.49 

22.34 

(2) Green fodder 

10.22 

18.98 

28.47 

40.88 

53.29 

64.97 

74.46 

(3) Concentrates 

1.41 

2.61 

3.92 

5.62 

7.33 

8.93 

10.23 

(E) .All milch animals (B + D) 








(1) Dry fodder 

147.27 

149.34 

151.45 

153.15 

155.79 

157.59 

160.31 

(2) Green fodder 

220.16 

227.73 

235.71 

244.49 

254.81 

263.12 

272.33 

(3) Concentrates 

24.39 

25.48 

26.63 

27.90 

29.40 

30.76 

31.93 

(F) Total bovinea (.\+B+C + D) 







(1) Dry fodder 

359.29 

362.03 

364.80 

367.16 

370.46 

372.95 

376.34 

(2) Green fodder 

417.68 

425.85 

434.43 

443.79 

454.72 

463.64 

473.46 

C3) Concentrates 

29.80 

30.90 

32.07 

33.36 

34.88 

36.25 

37.47 

BWO w: Ureeding, Working and Others. 







Tadus 2: 

Estuaatkd 

Avau-abiuty 

OF FEa>s AND Foudeb for LivESTOcat IN India 




• 




(Mi&ion Tonnes) 



l»7fi-7» 197».80 1880-81 1981-82 

1882-8.3 

1083-84 

1984-85 

(1) Dry fodder from crop residues 

167.72 

172.30 

177.03 181J2 

186.97 

192.20 

197.62 

(2) Craen fodder from cultivated 







fodder Area* 


233.00 

233.00 

233.00 233.00 

2332)0 

233.00 

233.00 

(3) Concentrates from fondgrains, oil- 







cottonseeds and pulses 

12.65 

13.21 

13.79 14.40 

15.00 

15.05 

16.34 


* Area and >ield figures assumed constant over the period 1978-79 to 1984-85. 


n 

laps! RcqatacmcBti 

This section deals with the input 
requirements, their availability and 
the shortages which are likely to occur 
during the programme period. The 
analysis is confined to the require¬ 
ments and availability of dry fodder, 
green fodder and concentrates. 

In India, there is broad agreement 
regarding the shortage of feed and 
fodder resources for animal husban¬ 
dry.* The increase in fodder area and 
yield has not kept pace with increases 
In bovine population. Several studies 
have observed that a big gap has 
emerged between the availability and 
the requirements of these inputs in 
view of the disproportionate increase in 
livestock population.' The feed and 
fodder shortage is one reason for the 
low milk yield in India. 

Cross-bred cattle andjnuaded buf¬ 
faloes simply cannot Dff^foected to 
convert crop residues (generally known 
as crop Iv-profhicti) into milk. The 


feed requirements of these cattle are of 
a significantly higher order as com¬ 
pared with those of indigenous ones. 
Not oniy this, the composition of their 
feed is also different. In the feed naix 
of exotic milch animals the proportion 
of green forages and concentrates is 
very high.' As the success of the 
OF 11 programme depends upon a 
lireakthroii^ in milk production 
technology through the cross-breeding 
programme, feed requirements are 
likely to increase greatly. Thus the 
present feed shortage is lil^ly to be 
aggravated as the huge numbers of 
exotic milch cattle, buffaloes, and their 
off-spring enter the bovine economy in 
future years. The scarcity of feed and 
fodder is Ukely to prove to be the 
biggest constraint in the succcaaful 
impicanentation of the OF II. The 
analysis which follows seeks to bring 
0 |k As dimensions of the problem. , 

main thrust of the argument 
below is that deipite lO 
it wpuW not be posaible to 



break the vicious circle of low feed 
levels leading to low milk yield, necee- 
sitating the rearing of more milch 
animala leading again to low feed 
levela. The new technology in wiillr 
production not only requiiei the intro¬ 
duction of croea-bred wilirh animals 
but a big breakthrough in fodder and 
concentrates production technology. 
These points are brought out by ana¬ 
lysing the estinutes of feed and fodder 
requirementa and availabiUtiei during 
the period 1978-79 through 1984-85. 

Estimates of feed and fodder re¬ 
quirements and their availability are 
based on specific assumptioas which 
are stated in the course of the discus¬ 
sion. For data, we have miiiily relied 
upon the informetion available from 
the Ministry of Asriculture, Feed and 
Fodder Committee Reports, Nationil 
Commission on A^culture Reports, 
Chnaus of Livestock and Draft Five- 
Year Plan, 1978-13. 


BxQODmifrn 


The Natfonal Co mmli aion on Agil- 
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Table 3: Eshmaixd Aumui. Avahasutt or Ftew and Foodcr fob Bovines 

mvilon TonMt) 




1978- 

79 

1979- 

80 

1980- 

81 

1981- 

82 

1982- 

83 

1983- 

84 

1984- 

85 

(1) 

Dry fodder 

267.72 

272.30 

277.03 

281.92 

286.97 

292.20 

297A2 

(S> 

Gtm fodder 


2483)4 

252.66 

257.64 

262.97 

268.15 

273A8 

(« 

Coocentratas 

14J0 

15.49 

16.17 

16.91 

17A2 

18.40 

19J2 


Tasuc 4; Eshmatos Dbkzi or F^edb 
AND PoDBai m Bovdies 


(UiOon Tctmat) 


Years 

b 

Green 

Fodder 

f 

h 

1978-79 

92.17 

174.68 

15M 

1979-80 

89.70 

177.81 

15.41 

1980-81 

87.77 

181.77 

15.90 

1981-82 

g5J4 

186.15 

16.45 

1982-83 

83.49 

191.75 

17J6 

1983-84 

80.75 

195.49 

17.85 

1984AS 

78.72 

199.78 

18.21 


cuttiir« (NCA) worked out feeding 
schedules for different cstegories of 
cattle and buffaloes of different age> 
groups; growing bull edves, lactating 
and dry cows and buflkloes, and indi¬ 
genous improved milch animals.' The 
forages and concentrates levels recom¬ 
mended by the NCA have been used 
as the base for working out total re¬ 
quirements. As information on the 
feeding pattern of other categories of 
livestock such as camds, yaks, pigs 
and equines is not available In detail, 
estimates of requirements have been 
worked out for bovines alone. 

livestock Census HepOrts for the 
years 1966 and 1972 give a detailed 
break up of the bovine population. 
Separate estimates are available for 
the tnale and female cattle and buf¬ 
falo population and their off-spring 
according to age groupa. The average 
aimoal growtii rates ^enlated for the 
quinquennium 1966-72 have bean used 
in making prrHections.' However, a 
different procednre was adopted for 
projecting the population of dry and 
improved (Indigenous) mlldi'animals 
and yoong stodL In eadi ease, their 
proportion to milch cattle and bufbdoes 
during the period 1978-79 to 1984-85 
was aasomed to be the aame as In 
1972. This adfostment was inevitable 
because of the qualhatlve and quanti¬ 
tative dilferences In tiw feed coinpoai- 
tlon of Improved milch anlmali, dry 
■nilefa attiin. 1 ., and hid> mortality rate 
of yonng ttodr. For the poptdatlan of 
craai-hted ettfle, we have ntled upon 


OF II authorities. The ettinutes of 
projected population of bovines are 
given in the Appendix TaUe I. 

The feed prohle based on the NCA 
feed schedule (given in the Appendix 
Table 2) was incorporated into the 
projected population of different cate¬ 
gories of bovines to arrive at the total 
requirements. The projected population 
of milch cattle was reduced by an 
equal number of cross-bred milcb 
cattle to be introduced during the pro¬ 
gramme period, ie. 1978-79 to 1984-85. 
It is assumed that based on the 
fecundity age, the cross-breeding will 
take place in the case of milch cattle 
alone. Feed requirements for different 
cstegories of bovines are given In 
TaWe 1. 

It is clear from the Table that the 
total requirements of dry fodder, green 
fodder and concentrates for all bovines 
will increase during the period 1978-79 
to I984-8S. This is mainly because of 
the higher feed requirements of cross¬ 
bred cattle, particularly of green 
fodder and concentrates. One way to 
look It it is in terms of percentages. 
Cross-bred milch cattle are expected to 
form only i® per cent of the total 
bovine population in the year 1978-79 
and about 4 pet cent in 1984-85. Al¬ 
though they will be a very small pro¬ 
portion of toul bovines, tiieir share in 
the total feed and fodder requirements 
would be very high. For the yea' 
1984-85 the percentage share of cross¬ 
bred cattle in dry fodder, green fodder 
and coitcentrates works out to be 5.93. 

15.73 and 27.33 per cent, respectively. 
In 1978-79, it is estimated to be 8.54 
per cent of dry fodder and 2.45 and 

4.73 per cent, respectively, of green 
fodder and concentrates. 

hXKHjaaim 

Information on availahlllty of feed 
and fodder for livestodc b very scanty. 
Many attempb have been made la tiw 
pest So estimate the quantity of feeds 
that are avaUable in India for con¬ 
sumption by livestock. It b beyond the 
scope of the present fapcr to com¬ 
ment on these studies In detail.' How¬ 
ever, all these studies indicate tro- 
equivoeally that feeds avsBabOity in 
IwBa b for short of reqnlremenb even 


at the present low bvcl of feed con¬ 
sumption of indigenous livestock. 
There are two major reasons why these 
estimates of availability cannot be used 
as the bases for projections. First, the 
estimates are avaibble only for one 
point of time. Secondly, there are 
large-scale variations in the estimates 
because of different assumptions. 

In the exercise below, to estimate 
the avaiblulity of feeds and fodder, 
the procedure laid down by the Feed 
and Fodder Committee for calcultting 
the availability of concentrates and 
forages has been followed. 

(1) Dry Fodder 

Fsliinatcs of physical output of 
paddy, gfheat, coarse grains and otbet 
cereals, pulses, and oilseeds for the 
year 1977-78 (anticipated) are given In 
the Praft Five-Year Pbn, 1978-83. The 
projections for the year 1982-83 are 
also given.<° The ratio of dry forages 
to crop output has been ectimatad bv 
NCA.” These ratios were used foi 
estimating the avaibltility of dry fod¬ 
der from the crop output for the years 
1977-78 and 1982-83. Estimates of dry 
fodder availability for intervening 
years and also for 1983-84 and 1984-85 
have been woiked out by taking tite 
average annual growth rate of Indi¬ 
vidual sources of dry fodder. 

(2) Crren Fodder 

No accurate estimates are avaflaWe 
of the amount of green forages culti¬ 
vated annually. Strictly speaking, 
from the available information it is 
not possible to determine the area and 
yield of diilerem fodder species grown 
in India. However, time series data on 
irrigated and nnirrigated area under 
fodder are available from the year 
1965-66 to 1975-76.“ An attempt was 
made to project the area under fodder 
with the help of trend growth rates. 
Semi-log type growth functions ware 
fitted for irrigated and unirrigated area 
separately against time.” It was ob¬ 
served that regression co-eBicienb w«e 
slithticilly not significant and ^ 
amount of explained variations (R') 
was very low (see Appendix Table 3), 
This being so, an alternative peocedole 
was adopted. We have a ian a aed thn 
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Tabuc 5; Ermuno) Annv/u. Oman or Ftxou and. FIdoobi 




1978- 

78 

1979- 

80 

1980- 

81 

1981- 

82 

1982- 

83 

1983- 

84 

1984- 

85 

(A) 

(11 

On account of nondescript 
bovlnes 

Diy fodder 

92.17 

89.70 

87.77 

85.24 

83.49 

80.75 

78J: 

(2) 

Green fodder 

167.93 

165.23 

162.91 

159216 

156.38 

152.62 

150.41 

O) 

Concentratea 

13.93 

13,43 

12.92 

12.18 

11.70 

11217 

10.4' 

(B) 

(1) 

On account of croii-fared cattle 
(OF U): 

Dry (odder 








(2) 

Green fodder 

6.75 

12.58 

18.86 

272)9 

35.37 ' 

42.87 

49.3: 

<31 

Concentrates 

IJ)7 

1.98 

2.98 

4J7 

5.56 

6.78 

7.7r 


Tabia; R: Estimated Annual Ljum RaQUmEMENTS ros Gbecn FmoEK 


(Million Hoctant) 


Yssra 


Set I 



Set II 


AU 

Bovinet 

Cross- 

Bred 

Cattle 

(OF n) 

Ordinary 

Bovines 

All 

Bovines 

Cross- 
Bred 
Cattle 
(OF II) 

Oi^isary 

Bovines 

1978-79 

14.03 

.34 

13.69 

13.74 

.33 

13.41 

1979-80 

14.31 

.61 

13.70 

13.75 

.60 

13.15 

1980-81 

14.60 

.89 

13.71 

13.76 

.87 

12.89 

1981-82 

14.91 

1.19 

13.72 

13.78 

1.06 

12.72 

1982-83 

15.28 

1.54 

13.74 

13.83 

1.38 

12.45 

1983-84 

15.58 

„ 1.83 

13.75 

13.84 

1.63 

12.21 

1984-85 

15.91 

* ilS 

13.76 

13.85 

1.83 

12.02 

TABia 7: 

Estimateo Annual Abba Rbouihements or Coabne Cbains fob 



Bovinbb 









(MOHon Hactaret) 

Yesrs 


Set I 



Set 11 



AU 

Cross- 

Ordinary 


Cross- 



Bovinet 

Bred 

Bovinea 

All 

Bred 

Ordinary 



Cattle 


BovifiM 

Cattle 

Bovines 



(OF 11) 



(OF in 


1978-79 

27.78 

.76 

27.02 

27.21 

.61 

26.60 

1979-80 

28.08 

1.37 

26.71 

27.34 

1.09 

26.25 

1980-81 

28.45 

ZOI 

26.44 

27.57 

1.68 

25A9 

1981-82 

28.90 

2.84 

262)6 

27.88 

2.27 

25.61 

1982-83 

29.67 

SJ5 

24.42 

28.52 

4.20 

24.32 

1983-84 

302)9 

5.71 

24.38 

28.83 

4.57 

24.26 

1984-85 

30.96 

6.90 

24.06 

29.62 

5.52 

24.10 


Irrigitcd iro nnder fodder would be 
1.49 aiJUioa hectATee end uoirrigeted 
6J4 million hectares durins the period 
1978-79 to 1984-8S. This is based on 
the observation that irritated area 
under fodder was freatest in the year 
1SI74-75 (1.49 million hectares) and total 
area was the hlihest in 1975-76 (7.83 
nrinion hectares). 

We have rdied upon the estimates 
of the Feed and Fodder Committee 
lor jfield estimates. The oommittec 
emhaatcd an avtiait yield of SO ton¬ 
nes per hectan for irrigated area sad 
29 tonnes per hectare for tminrlgoted 
aaea under fodder.** These yield tate^ 
ireae lacoiporited into the urn estlP 
matas to arrive at total avallabUhy ot ' 
•recn fodder. 


(3) ConceMratat 

Concentrates consist of mainly oil¬ 
cakes, bran, coarse grains, cotton 
seeds and so oa. The production 
flgures for concantrate feeds of vege¬ 
table origin are more or Ipss available. 
What is, however, not clearly establish¬ 
ed is how much el the amounts pro- 
dtwed an actualy available for stodt 
l eel l ag purposes. Once again, wt have 
adopted the procedure recommended 
hr ^ Feed and Fodder Oommittee. In 
-hrisf our estimates are based oa the 
■Mlowing prooedure. 

As stated earUer, aetiniates of total 
oatput for the coarse grains, mafor 
pulses, eottgn and paddy sad 
are availaUe for the year 1877- 
^.deag with tiiair profootad output 


for 1982-83. The ratio of plant origir 
concentrates for the year 1971-72 wat 
first generated with the help of crof 
output and availability of concentrate, 
in this year.** These ratios were emp 
loyed to determine the total availabi¬ 
lity of concentrates for the year 1977 
78 and 1982-83. The second proUen 
related to the share of livestock in th' 
total availability of concentrates. The 
Feed and Fodder Committee has de 
trrmined the share of livestock in thr 
total availability of concentrates tor 
the year 1971-72.** These proportion 
have been used to estimate the avai¬ 
lability concentrates out of the 
toul output of concentrates. On the 
basis of the growth rates of the Indi 
vidual sources of concentrates, 
have calculated the availahiUty fignrr 
for the period 1978-79 to 1984-83. 

Estimates of the total availability 
of dry fodder from crop residues an.d 
that of green fodder and concentrates 
from cultivated area and foodgraliu, 
etc, for the total Uveitock popolation 
are given in Table 2, 

’ Some points need to be mentioned 
about the availability estunatea. Fiist, 
the availability estimatea given in Table 
2 are for the total Uveitock population 
and not for the bovinet alone. Se¬ 
condly, in the eatimatei for dry fodder 
no provision has bean mada regarding 
the availability out of gtaxing and 
availafaUity of foragea from aources 
like cane tope end reiiduei of other 
cropi. Fodder area profectioni are 
hosed oa guesstimataa. Similarly, the 
availability of many eoncentrate feeds 
of animal and plant origin cannot hr 
roalioticaUy aatimated for want of any 
quaatltative eatimataa.** Another point 
rriatas availability of concan- 

lialii Iwlmmaiaa graina and edible 
oU cafop^LllM earimatee put forward 
by na ate baaed pa the aawmption 
only ahoat 2 par cant of ooane 
gniaa ais avalUhlt>.ifof atodt foeding. 
The avallgMlUr of oilcgicaa for Ur*' 
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197g-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

198445 

(>) 

Male cattle over 3 years (B-fW-fO)* 

76.20 

76.43 

76.66 

76.89 

77.12 

77.33 

77.58 

(2) 

(J) 

Female milA emtie over 3 years **in milk*' 
Pemste milch cattle over 3 years “dry" 

23.64 

23.86 

24.08 

24.30 

24.52 

24.75 

24.98 

(B-i-W-i-O)* 

27.20 

27.31 

27.42 

27.53 

27.64 

27.75 

27.81 

'*) 

Young stock, cattle less than three yean 

Male MDUoes over three yean (B-fW-fO) 

47.40 

47.39 

47.38 

47.37 

47.36 

47.35 

47.34 

(3) 

$.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

|6) 

(73 

Female buffaloes over Aree yean “in milk"* 
Female buffaloes over three yean “dry" 

18.41 

18.92 

19.44 

19.77 

20.52 

21.09 

21.66 

(B-FW-FO) 

12.84 

13.03 

13.22 

13.42 

13.63 

13.83 

14.04 

(8) 

Young stock, buffsioes less than 3 yean 

22.42 

22.74 

23.07 

23.40 

23.74 

24.09 

24.44 

(9) Opentioo Flood 11, cros»-bred cattle 
(10) All bovioet 

1.4 

2.6 

3.9 

5.6 

7.3 

8.7 

10.2 

236.20 

237.T7 

239,36 

240.76 

242.61 

244.29 

245.93 


‘ Breeding, working tod other). 

* tncludei about 10 per cent improved milch cattle. 

* Include) about 12 per cent improved milch cattle. 


AppeNDix Tabu 2: AvDtAoe Daily Rayp) of Fbedino of Dav Foodek, 
Fodoer AND Concentrates Asumed FOB Different Cateooriq 

OF UVEBTIICK 


Green 


(/■ *g) 


Categories of Bovines 

Dry 

Green 

C'oncen- 

Fodder 

Fodder 

trstes 

(1) Mile cattle over three years, breedirg, work¬ 
ing and others 

(2) Female cattle "in milk", improved and 

5.65 

4.96 

.17 

ordinary breed 

(3) Female cattle over three years, “dry” and 

6.00 

10.00 

1.20 

breeding, working and others (1-FD)' 

3.16 

.3.50 

.125 

(4) Young stock, cattle less than three years 
(7) Male buffaloes over three yean, breeding. 

1.47 

1.58 

.016 

working and others 

(6) Female bufisloes “in milk”, improved and 

5.43 

6.51 

.109 

ordinary 

(7) Female buffaloes over three years, “dry" 

6 00 

10.00 

1.50 

breeding, worki^ «nd otherc (l+D) 

(8) Young stock, bun&loes less thgnthrMyearv 

5.08 

5.72 

.41 

1.64 

1.59 

.01 

(9) Operation Flood II, cross-bred cattle 

6.00 

20.00 

2.75 


1 Includes improved and ordinar>. 


stock depend) on the export policy of 
the government which change) from 
time to time. Thut, the estimates of 
availability are subject to correction. 

In the light of the above points we 
have tried to make some adjustments 
in the availability estimates. The cri¬ 
terion for adjustment and the magni¬ 
tude of the additional provision is 
briefly dealt with below. 

As the availability estimates are for 
the total stodt, provision has to be 
made for livestock other than bovines.*'' 
The National Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture has given the total requirements of 
feed and fodder for llvestodt other 
than bovine) for the year 1973. The 
total Tcquirements arc estimated to be 
3.2 million tonnes of eoncentiate mix 
end 1,17 mllUon tonoet of grains. We 
have aasumed that at least 90 per cent 
of thdr total requirements would be 
■net during the period 1978-79 to 
I984-8S, Thus, a ptoviiion of 2.18 
mlOioB tenaes of oencentii^tss has 
been made (ot poetry, *». 


in each year.® We have deliberately 
avoided any provision for this category 
of livestock in the availability of fod¬ 
der by recourse to the aimplyfying 
assumption that they are kept mainly 
on grazing. 

On the other side, availability of 
dry fodder has been increased by 100 
million tonnes on account of grazing. 
NCA has estimated that about 430 
million tonnes is the total availability 
of monsoon grass. This does not in¬ 
clude grazing in winter and grazing 
by livestock other than bovines. It has 
been further suggested that the whole 
of this grass is not utilised during 
monsoon snd this quantity should be 
coiuddered equivalmt to 100 million 
tonnes of dry fodder. Considerable 
loss occurs In moosooti grasses because 
they are not harvested when they 
have Ae optimum nutritive value. 
CeiNrslIy in drought prone areas most 
of It If stored for Itan periods. We 
have iMsumed that Ae whole of this 
100 miUioD tonnes ii sirailabla for 


bovines every year. 

Despite the fact that there was no 
or negligible growth of fodder area 
in the past, we have assumed Ait 
irrigated area under cultivated fodder 
will grow at the rate at which grass 
irrigated area has increated in Ae 
past (3.9S per cent ttendj. Similarly, 
it has been assumed that unitrigated 
fodder area would increase at Ae rate 
of gross cropped area (.39 per cent 
trend),*" Thus, overall growA in fod¬ 
der area has been assumed to be OA 
per cent during Ae period 1978-79 
to 1984-83. In addition, it is assum¬ 
ed that due to increases in irrigated 
area or because of any otber shift in 
the fodder production technology, 
yield per hectare will grtw at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum only in 
irrigated fodder area. It is further 
assumed Aat about 10 million tonnes 
of green forages would be availaUe 
from weeds, etc. every year. Thus, 
fodder output projections are revised 
upwards under the assumption that 
due to increase in Ae number of 
cross-bred cattle, trend projections 
would be associated with requirements 
availability imbalances. 

In the case of concentrates, it has 
been assumed that the entire output 
of oilcakes would be available as ani- 
mal feed. This implies that there will 
be no export ol oilcakes and also 
that its use in the industrial sector 
would be negligible. .About availabUity 
of coarse grains as animal feed It has 
been assumed that 10 per cent of their 
total output will be available as ani¬ 
mal feed. The Feed and Fodder Com¬ 
mittee (1974) assumed that only 2 per 
cent of coarse grains were avaiUMe 
for livestock. This proportion has 
been revised upwards under Ae as¬ 
sumption that more gyailablBty of fiaef 
gthlns (wheat and tlce^ would lead to ‘ 
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AFtindix Table 3 ;.TnND CSbowih Ratbe or buoAiiD, UNonnAW iso Total Asia umdie 
CUL mATiD Foome dumno the Fibiod 196S-66 to 197S-76 


Functional Form 

Constant 

(•0 

(OOOHect) 

V Vilue 

Of 

Constant 

(t-) 

Regression ‘t’ Value i 

Confllcicnt of 

Regresaiop 

Oo-effideiit 

(tft 

Orowth Co-eff 

Rate of 

Determina¬ 

tion 

CEO 

(1) 

Linear* 









1.1 Irrigated area 

1238.16 

18.41 

8.836* 

.891 


.021 


1.2 Uainifated area 

S40S.78 

19.48 

51.036* 

1.247 


.053 


1.3 Total area 

6643.94 

27.086 

36.165* 

I.65S 


.148 

a) Semi-log* 









2.1 Irriatted area 

1241.76 

.227 

.006* 

.780 

.60 

.042 


2.2 Unirrigated area 

S410.S 

.067 

.009* 

1.242 

.86 

.051 


2.3 Total atea 

6644.47 

.077 

.008* 

1.664 

.85 

.ISO 

4 

’Regression co-efficients ore not significant at 3 per c nt level of probability. 






1 y*a-f-bi 









2 fo8y“B-l-bt 









Where; y and t are area and time respectieely. 









ApnNDfx Table 4 : EiriUAtio Annual Availahuty of Fsbds and FooDsa roa Bovinis, Souacawoe 









(MilUon Tonus) 


Sources 

1978-79 

1979.80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

(i) 

Dr^ fodder 









From by-products: 









1 Paddy 

60.68 

62.62 

64.62 

66.69 

68.82 

71.03 

73.30 


2 Wheat 

.17.54 

39.16 

40.84 

42.60 

44.43 

46.34 

48.33 


3 Coarse cereals (kadbi) 

57.70 

58.25 

58.86 

59.44 

60.D3 

60.63 

61.24 


4 Pulses 

6.ff7 

7.12 

7.39 

7.66 

7.94 

8.23 

8.54 


5 Oilseeds 

4.93 

5.12 

5.32 

5.53 

5.75 

5.97 

6.21 


l.l Total for livestock* or bovines (Table 2) 

167.72 

172.30 

177.03 

181.92 

186.97 

192.20 

197.62 


1.2 Grazing 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


1.3 For bovines 

267.72 

272.30 

277.03 

281.92 

286.97 

292.20 

297.62 

a) 

Green fddtler 









From irrigated area 

74.50 

78.54 

82.16 

86.39 

90.72 

95,15 

99.68 


From unirrigaied area 

158.50 

159.50 

160.50 

161.25 

162.25 

163.00 

164.00 


2,1 Total for livestock “or bovines 

233.00 

238.04 

242.66 

247.64 

252.97 

258.15 

263.68 


2.2 Additional from weeds 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


2.3 For bovines 

243.00 

248.04 

252.66 

257.64 

262.97 

268.15 

273.68 

(3) 

Ometntrates 









3.1 Plant origin (Tabic 3» 

12.65 

13.21 

13.79 

14.40 

15.00 

15.65 

16.34 


3.2 Adaitional from coars grains, oilcakes and 








other sources 

4.33 

4.46 

4.56 

4.69 

4.80 

4.93 

3.06 


3.3 Total for livestock* 

16.98 

17.67 

18.35 

19.09 

19.80 

20.58 

21.40 


3.4 For bovines 

14.80 

15.49 

16.17 

16.91 

17.62 

18.40 

19.22 


1 No piovirion Tor other liwertodt in drv fodder. 

2 No ptovijion for other liveitock In green fodder. 

3 lncludes2.18miUiontonnesrorpoultry,pi(gei7,ctc. 


tower consumption of coarse grains 
by households. For want of informa¬ 
tion we were unahle to estimate avai- 
lability of concentrates from industrial 
by-products, animals and petro-chemi- 
cals or any other. However, we as¬ 
sume that extra concentrates equiva¬ 
lent to 10 per cent of plant origin 
(total) would be available from these 
sources. Summarised estimates of net 
availability of dry fodder, green fod¬ 
der and concentrates for total bovine 
population are given in Table 3. 
Sourcewise availability of estimates 
an given in the Appendix TaUe 4. 

Table' 3 shows d»t the availabUify 
of feeds and fdtTder will inorcasa over 


the period 1978-79 to 1984-85. But 
when we compare these availability 
levels with requirements, it appears 
that the present deficit would worsen. 
This result is discussed briefly below. 

HxQuniEMSirra-AvAiLABiuTr Gap 

The deficit figures presented in 
Table. 4 are derived by comparing the 
qsqqireinents data of TaUe 1 with the 
avatfaUUty estiinttes in Table 3, It 
needs to be mentioned here that the 
nallgUlity estimatea are in aggregate 
dentil and hedtia the compariion Is 
ebi^ned to total svalUbllity and total 
jwg ula e m ents <d faeda and fodder fur 
41 i^lnes. Table 4 indicates the sixe 


of the deficits which are likaly to 
appear in the availability of dry fod¬ 
der, green fodder and concentrates 
during the period 1978-79 to 1984-83. 

A perusal of the Table clearly ihow, 
that the availability of all categories 
of feeds falls far abort of eitiiiiated 
requirements during the period 1978- 
79 to 1984-85. It be seen that the 
size of deficit in dry fodder has a 
ttndtncy of decline,** It is sometimes 
emidiasised that a partiof die aboitage 
of dry foddtt can be made good 
dirough graaing. Altbongh we have 
already made an allowance of 100 nul- 
lipn tonnes for graaing; we farOier 
accept the idea that fhm wUt^'iw 
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(USOton Tonotr} 


Souroec 

1978-79 

1979-80 

198041 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-83 

(A) Based on crop outpnt 

1 Coatie grains* 

.58 

.59 

.61 

.61 

.62 

.62 

.63 

2 Oilcakes 

3.05 

3.19 

3.33 

3.48 

3.64 

3.79 

3.96 

3 Cottonseeds 

1.88 

2.03 

2.18 

2.33 

2.32 

2.71 

2.91 

4 Rice-wheat bran 

5.52 

3.71 

3.92 

6.13 

6.33 

6.38 

6.82 

5 Pubes cfaunni 

1.62 

1.69 

1.73 

1.81 

1.87 

1.95 

2.02 

A.1 Total (Table 2) 

12.65 

13.21 

13.79 

14.40 

13.00 

15.65 

16.34 

(B) Additional 

1 Coarse grains* 

2.36 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.43 

2.48 

2.30 

2 Oilcakes' 

.71 

.73 

.78 

.82 

.83 

.89 

.92 

3 Other sources* 

1.26 

1.32 

1.37 

1.44 

1,30 

1.56 

1.64 

B.1 Total (A-fB) 

16.98 

17.67 

18.35 

19.09 

19.80 

20.38 

21.40 

(Q For oAer livestock* 

2.18 

2.18 

3.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

(D) Net tix bovines 

14.80 

15.49 

16.17 

16.91 

17.62 

18.40 

19.22 


(1) Aisoming 2 per cent of total ootput ie available for livestock. 

(2) Assuming 10 per eeot of total output is available for liv.'slodc. 

(3) AssiBUlng the whole output is available for livestock. 

(4) AgiO'^uttrialtCHModoctsetc. 

(3) They inclutle poultry, piggery, sheep and goats, camels, horses and ponies, etc. 


shortage of dry fodder in the years 
lo come. The deficit Ih dry fodder 
will be met through increasing the 
practice ol grass grazing.** It needs to 
be pointed out here that grazing needs 
to be supported by concentrates in 
the case of milch animals and draft 
animals. 

Although the position regarding the 
future availability of dry fodder is not 
serious, the gap between availability 
and requirements of green fodder and 
concentrates will be colossal. The 
character of the shortage of these 
feeds is quite different from that ol 
dry forages. First, the magnitude ot 
the shortages is very high. Evidently, 
availability of concentrates will be 
scarcely half of the total requirements. 
Secondly, the extent of these deficits 
is likdy to Inetease during the period 
1978-79 to 1984-85. It is clear from 
the fact that In the year 1978-79, the 
~ap between requirements and avail¬ 
ability of green Mder. and concentrates 
will be of the order of .175 and 15 
million tonnes apmozltnately. This 
would increase to the level of 200 and 
18 million tonnes by the end of 1984- 
85. It means deficit in green fodder 
and concentrates will increase at the 
rate of 2.3 per cent and 3.1 par cent 
per onnian, reai>ectlvdy, doting ffie 
period 1978-79 to 1984-85. Thirdly, 
there are hardly any subatitutts for 
these feed atnfb and the potential is 
very limited in tits given condltiona. 

The above titnation would preveil 
despite the 1^ Att we have made 
tabatpqa pte^Wea fmr addltloiial 


availability from different sources. 
Otherwise the situation would have 
been more serious. Although in this 
type of feed shortage all types of ani¬ 
mals are involved, it is worthwhile to 
work out the magnitude of shortages 
that can be exclusivrdy assigned to 
cross-bred cattle proposed to be in¬ 
troduced during the programme OF 
IT. The procedure followed is outlined 
below. 

The number of cross-bred milch 
cattle to be introduced during OF II 
is known. Asitnning th ere is no II 
programme and that the milch cattle 
are all nondescript ones, we con apply 
ordinary feed schedule and work out 
their total requirements. These require¬ 
ments are deducted from the require¬ 
ments for OF n milch cattle in TaMe 
1 to arrive at the net requirements of 
cross-bred cattle. This amount has 
been considered as the share of cross¬ 
bred cattle in the total deficit. The 
iummarised results are given in Table 5. 

Some obeervations can be made 
from the information given in Table 
5. First, even in the abeence of OF II 
there win he a big gap between tbe 
requirements and availability of feeds 
and forages, though tbe gap would b* 
narrower. Secondly, tbe introduction 
of the cross-breeding programme 
would great^ increase the gap. The 
situation is likely to worsen in tbe 
final year ot the progranane. This is 
dear from tbe fact in this year 
(1984-85) Ac Aortage ol green fodder 
and concentrates on account of cross¬ 


bred cattle will be of tbe order of 
about 49 and 8 million tonnea, respec¬ 
tively. This deficit works out to be 
about 25 per cent of the total deficit 
in the case of green fodder and A2J 
per cent in the case of conccntiatcs. 
In the year 1978-79 the deficit on 
account of cross-bred cattle is very 
low. It is about 4 per cent for green 
fodder and 7 per cent for concentrates. 
Thirdly, there WiO be no additional 
shortage of dry fodder on account of 
cross-bre^ cattle since their dry firdder 
requirements are not different from 
those of indigenous ones. 

It needs to be mentioned here that 
even in the abeence of OF n pro- 
gramme there win be sboruge of feed 
stuffs for bovines. Therefore, some 
means have to be found not only to 
prevent the problem of en o rm ous 
numheis of bovines getting accent uat - 
ed but also of reducing their num¬ 
ber to the extent possible. The 
elimination of low productive stock 
and selected calving is inevitable. 
Otherwise, it win not be possible to 
increase milk production merely by 
introducing improved cattle and the 
vicious cirde of low feed levds lead¬ 
ing to low milk yield, necessitating 
the rearing of more mildi snlmal« 
again leading to low feed lewis wifi 
continue to exist. 

It can be concluded from the fore¬ 
going analysis that there win be a 
severe shortage of feeds and forages 
in tbe country daring the period 1978- 
79 to 1984-85. The magnitude of Ae 
shortages would increase wiA the in- 
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crtiM in numbtn of ciotiH>i«d mUcb 
cattle. Theu ahortaiei of feed atolb 
win have many implicationf. A few of 
the imiriicationt are toMly outljned 
in the following icctioD. 

m 

iMjltraHona 

Animal hiubandry in India is an 
integial part of crop husbendty. With¬ 
in the agriculture sector animal rearing 
competes with crop production (nil it 
It alto of a complementary nature. 
Male cattle and bnflaloes are the back¬ 
bone of draft power and their female 
counterparts arc the main sources of 
animal origin proteins. Together they 
have a considerable share in the sup¬ 
ply of manure. On the other hand, the 
main constituents of anittui feeds are 
crop by-products, green forages and 
plant origin concentrates. The area 
under cultivated fodder and concen¬ 
trates has a considerable bearing on 
cropping patterru. A large area allocat¬ 
ed to these crops will naturally force 
a teduction in the land available for 
growing other crops, particularly when 
the increase in gross cultivated area 
la proportionetely low. In this sense, 
anlmsl husbandry competes with crop 
husbandry. 

It is thus appropriate to estimate 
the land that it required to hli the gap 
between requirements and availability 
of feeda and fodder. Since dry fodder 
is mainly a by-product of foodgrains 
its availability would largely depend 
on the area allocated to these crops. 
Our estimates are thus confined to 
area requirement! for cultivated fod¬ 
der and concentrates. 

Separate estimates have been made 
for land requirements under fodder 
crops and concentrates based on crope. 
In each cage two sets of estimates 
have been worked out separately for 
cross-bred cattle and ordinary bovines. 
We shall first take up the land require¬ 
ments for green fodder. 

CaitEN Fodded AasA REquiniiMEiiTs 

The first set of estimates of area 
requirements for green fodder is bis- 
ed on the assumption tl)at there will 
be no growth of productivity in gteen 
fodder. In the second set, it has been 
assumed that the productivity of 
green fodder will Increase at an ave¬ 
rage growth rate of 2 per cent per 
annum. In both the estimates it is a 
common assumption that the percent¬ 
age of irrigated area under fodder In 
the total lodto area** win teenatai 19 
per cent dnri^ the period 197g-79 to 


1984-8S. The eitlinetes gf« givw Id 
Table 6. 

Some important points emerge from 
the Table. Pint, the total area require- 
menta for fodder art huge. For the 
year 1984-85 thii works out to be 
about 16 million hectares as compared 
with about 14 million hectares for the 
year 197g-79. This means that area 
requirements will increase at the rate 
of roughly 2.1 per cent per annum. 
Even with the assumption that there 
will be 2 per cent growth in fodder 
productivity, about 14 million hectares 
are needed every year under green 
fodder during the period 1978-79 to 
1984-85. Secondly, even in the ab¬ 
sence of OF II cattle, area require¬ 
ments are very Urge. About 13.76 
million hectares of area under !;reen 
fodder is the total requirement for 
ordinary bovines in the year 1984-85. 
The second set of estimates, which is 
based on a 2 per cent growth of yield 
in fodder, shows that as many as 12 
million hectares are required in the 
year 1984-85 for ordinary cattle and 
buffaloes and their offspring. Thirdly, 
the area requirements of cross-bred 
cattle form a significant part of the 
total requirements. Although their 
requirements are only 2.4 per cent of 
the total area required in the year 
1978-79, they will account for 1J.5 per 
cent in the year 1984-85. The increase 
in area requirements will be mainly 
due to the introduction of cross-bred 
cattle. The proportionate increase in 
the land requirement of these cattle 
would be more than the proportionate 
increase in their number since their 
fodder requirements are very high. 
This is somewhat dearer from the 
second set of estimates. With 2 per 
cent increase in fodder productivit.v, 
the land requirements for ordinary 
bovines is likely to decline from the 
year 1978-79 onwards. But the land 
requirements for cross-bred cattle will 
increase at a very rapid rate. 

It needs to be mentioned here that 
in recent years the area under culti¬ 
vated fodder has not touched the 
level of even 8 nilUpo hectares. 
AvaiUbility of another 6 million hec¬ 
tares Including lA million irrigated 
hectares for green fodder appears to 
be eomewhat impossible. 

CoMcomuTas Anas Raptmtaitsm 
' The finer foodgrtina such as wheat, 
rice gnd pidees ark not gtsenOy used 
for feeding Uvdstock eaoept ^kenr' 
damaged and spoiled grains. OUcakea 
and not oOaaeda iiv naed ai animal 
feed. Cottoneeed it riw ody oitmad 


whtdk ii iMDd m inch for BvHtoc 
feed. All tiieee. by-products of cto 
ootpnt, geneially not fit for hutnai 
cotnnapHon, are the mahi tonreea o: 
concentrates for anima l feed in India 
On the odier hand, coarse grains fora 
a considerable part of human consump 
tion in some parts of the country am 
arc directly used as animal feed b 
some other areas. The availability c 
coarse grains u livestock feed in 
particular year depends not only ot 
the area and yield of this crop bui 
also on the human requirements. Thus 
while working out the area require 
ments for concentrates, we have con. 
fined ourselves to the additional are: 
requirement under coarse grains. Tlu 
availability of other concentrates i< 
assumed to be assured, in a certair 
proportion, from the output of paddy 
wheat, pulses, oilseeds and cottonseeds 

Two sets of estimates have been pie- 
pared for the additional area require¬ 
ments under coarse grains. The first 
set of estimates is based on the assump¬ 
tion that additional availability of con¬ 
centrates from oilcakes and agro¬ 
industrial by-products is zero. In thi 
second set, it is sssumed that addi¬ 
tional quantities from these sourcet 
are available. A common assumptior 
in both the estimates is that concen¬ 
trates are not available at all froir 
coarse grains since we are working oul 
area requirements for this source ol 
supply. The procedure adopted is a; 
under. 

Estimates of availability were sepa¬ 
rately worked out excluding the share 
of coarse grains and additional availa¬ 
bility from other sources (for source- 
wise availability, see Appendix Table 
5). These availabilities were deducted 
from total requirements to arrive at 
net deficit in the absence of availability 
from coarse grains. Thus we have two 
estimates of deficit; (1) excluding addi- 
tionaFfan^UIity, and (ii) Including 
addltio^ gvailablli^. In both the 
cases thd availabill^' of coarse grains 
as concentrate for foe bovines is zero. 
With the help of average yield of 
coarse grains, foete deficits were con¬ 
verted into area requirements. It is 
assumed that the productivity of coarse 
grains will Increase at the rate of 2 per 
cent per' annum during the period 
1978-79 to 1984-85. 

Assnming that there Is no Opciptlon 
Flood n and htnee no cKMO-bred 
cattle, deficit In area waa woifcad out 
for ordinary bovines. In foe second 
attempt, net caneentrate raqniraments 
of craa-fared cattle were cmiyarted 
into atae. Hw eetimatta in 
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rd>ie 7. 

TiUe 7 ihowf that the ana nqoin* 
nenti to Dll tba iap batmen the n> 
•lUrements ot concentntes and >*««<» 
ivailaUlity an very large. About 31 
lilUon hectarea are- needed for grow* 
ng the coane gnlna in the year 
984-85. Out of thii about 7 tniniftH 
ectatea an required for the croaa* 
red cattle. Even If then la no OF n 
irogramme, as many aa 24 million hee- 
rea la the total requirement of ordl- 
ary bovinea in 1984^5. Thla nquin- 
lent la leaa by about 3 million hecta- 
!a in die year 1978-79. The 
saaon for inereaae In area requlre- 
lenta of all-bovinea la the requirement 
F OF IT cattle. Otherwlae, with dit 
icrease in the productivity of ooaraa 
raina at the rate of 2 per cent per 
nuum. the area nquirement for ordl- 
ary bovinea ia likely to decreaae mar- 
nally during the period 1978-79 
trough 1984-85. 

Even when we aaaume that addl- 
onal availability from oilcakea and 
iduatrlal waate, etc, ia poaaible. about 
) million hectana are needed for 
iltivatlng coane graina by the yean 
984-85. Excluding the requlnmenti 
croaa-bred cattle, total requirement 
ir ordinary bovinea oomea to 24.10 
illion hecuna for thla year. Thia 
eana that Incnaae in productivity at 
e rate of 2 per cent per annum and 
aumed additional availability of con- 
ntratea from other aourcea will not 
ive any aignificant impact on the 
-ea requirement. 

It needa to be mentioned here that 
ditional area requirement for con- 
ntratea ia about four timea higher 
an the additional area requirementa 
r green fodder. A marginal inereaae 
area and productivity la not likely 
make a big dent on ahortagea. There 
ould be no doubt about the fact that 
e ahortage of concentratea and green 
dder will be a permanent pheno- 
inon for our bovine economy. 

One can argue that more out of the 
arse grains produced in the country 
future should be made available aa 
estock feed. Thla would be a wrong 
nposition. Any increase in the aval- 
>ility of coarse gralna as animal feed 
not possible in the present aitoation. 
is increase will be at the cost of 
man requirements. The per capita 
ailabllity of foodgraina will decUna. 
clear diatinctioo hu to be made 
tween human requirements and Uve- 
A needs. In ^ case of coarse 
nof leqnirementi, they an eompMi- 


Foarraa iMFucanora 

From the foregoing analyaia it ap¬ 
pears that the shortage of green fodder 
and concentratea will be the biggest 
constraint for the successful im^emen- 
tation of the OF n programme. It ia 
generally agreed that croaa-bred cattle 
and upgraded bufhloea fall to portray 
their full genetic potential for higher 
production when fed at low levda. 
Although the feed rate of exotic milch 
catde ia considerably low when it is 
not In lactation, underfeeding these 
cattle at any time hu ita own effect. 
Coodnuoualy underfed mSeh cattle of 
exotic breed are qualitatively not 
superior to indigenous ones. Apart 
from looting genetic cbaracteristlcx, 
underfeeding results in losa of body 
weight, decline in productivity and 
abnormality in reproduction behaviour. 
The underfeeding of young stock 
(cross-bred) leads to delay in maturity 
and lest than optimum productivity 
after atmlnlng the breedable age. 

Ihe conatmlnt of feed tad (odder la 
Ukaly to beoome more aenta b die 
case of tmall fanners. Hie shortage of 
feed atnffa will hit them hardeat. It la 
very difflcult for them to enhance avail- 
ahntty dirough change b cropping 
pattern. It la mainly so heeauae dieir 
cropping pattern ia determined by the 
aiAnlitcnce nature of their honacfaold 
needa and on other in-built conatralntt. 
There la sufficient proof that in areai 
where croas-breeding programme was 
bUBched, the croppbg pattern of 
small forman haa ranalned unaltered. 
Af a result, underfeeding was found 
to be the main cause of hiidi morttllty 
of young stock on small farms. In toch 
a ^tnittoo they may loose even didt 
Inveatmant made on tbe purchase ol 
cattle. On the other lide, the Urge size 
farms have a greater degree of freedom 
hi terms of lend use and cropping pet- 
tern by virtue of their big boldlog size. 
They can elFoid the litk of change in 
cropping pattern. But then the very 
objective of tbe programme becomes 
different. Tbe purpose U to belp tbe 
amen firmen and laodlesa workers. In 
tbe given clrcuraitances it appears that 
the big ones and not tbe small farmers 
and landless would be dw mafor bene- 
fidaiica. 

Tbare are few cfaanoei that the be¬ 
nefits of Opetadoa Flood n will reieb 
die hndleii workers. On the one side, 
they have no land and henoe no availa¬ 
bility of home produced feed and fod- 
dar. On the otbr aide, in the case of 
geaetal diortagt of ittA aod fbddat 
Attn is no pottiblUty of getting ft 
bam At madeet. In nral aiaaa Aa 


feed market la generally non-exiatent. 
The risk element in rearing exotic cattle 
in the cese of Undless worisen ia very 
high since they heve nothing to UU 
back upon. It U Bometimet niggcatod 
drat graaa grazing la an altenwdvs 
soitrce of fodder ivanablUty for die 
lendlesa workers. In this context, it 
should be noted here thet grazing needa 
to be aoppOrted fay concentrates, par¬ 
ticularly In the case of exodc milch 
tnfanala. Ooce again, the general short¬ 
age of concentratea remains the baaie 
constraint. Much should not be expec¬ 
ted for lindleu workers and tbe dumcei 
of ameliorating their iot by croas^need- 
Ing their cattle are bleak. 

Somedilng needi to be mentioned 
about tbe shortage of feed and fodder 
In die regional context. The Aortage 
is likely to remain region-specific, par¬ 
ticularly that of green fodder. It is 
passible to transport crmcentrates from 
a lurplns regioa to a deficit one, bnt 
the traruportatioD of green fodder is 
not feasible. Green fodder is a perish- 
able commodity and Its transportation 
to for-fhmg areai Is Impossible. Even 
within tbe regiOB transportation is not 
feasible becanse of high tianspottedon 
coat. 

In case the Aortage of feed and 
fodder is region-specific, there is every 
posaibility that the gains of new tech- 
isolDgy of milk inoduction may not 
reeA the comparatively leae Inigsttd 
and low productivity regions. Irrigation 
is a critical Input for tearing livestock 
in genera!, and exotic roilA anhnaU in 
particular. In such a situation Acre Is 
every possibility that the gains nf 
cross-breeding technology will remain 
confined to some selected number of 
regions. It is likely that the existing 
regional disparities would be farther 
aggravated when the programme la 
fully implemented. The possibility of 
more disparities wiAin Ae region ctn 
also not he ruled out. Much will de¬ 
pend on Ae extent of adoption of this 
technology by small farmers, landless 
workers and big fanners in a region. It 
should be noted here that the gains of 
the recent breakthrough in crop pro¬ 
duction technology (HYVs) were con¬ 
fined to a few Irrigated regions and 
the gains were comparatively more to 
big farmers. There is every possibility 
that Aose very faraiers in those very 
regions would become the pioneers in 
adoptmg Ae new technology of milk 
productkrti. 

In the absence of any infonnation 
on Ae choice of areas made by the 
project auAorities, it is not passible to 
comment on Alt aspect of Ae pro- 
gamma ta detail. 
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IV 

CoadariMM 

(1) There will be Mvere shortage of 
lirestocic feeds and fodder in the 
country during the period 1978-79 
to 1984-85, The gap between the 
nquirmeats and araliabilltr at 
feed stuffs for bcvines will conti¬ 
nue to exist for a long period. 

(2) The magnitude of shortages 
would worsen with the introduc¬ 
tion of cross-bred milch cattle 
under the Operation Food n pro¬ 
gramme. The higher requirement 
of these cattle is the basic reason 
for the increase in shortages. 

(3) The land balance is the mafor 
constraint on enhancing. the aeal- 
labllity of green fodder and con¬ 
centrates. Given the production 
technology for green fodder and 
concentrates there are no chances 
of any improvement in the scar¬ 
city position. 

(4) The shortage of feed and fbdder 
would adversely affect the gene¬ 
tic potential of cross-bred cattle. 

(5) The vicious circle of low feed 
levels leading to low milk yield, 
necessitating the rearing of more 
milch animals again leading to 
low feed levels will, therefore, 
continue. 

«) Given the availability and require¬ 
ments of feeds and fodder, the 
elimination of low productive 
stock is inevitable. Otherwise, it 
will not be possible to increase 
milk production merely by intro¬ 
ducing cross-bred cattle. They 
will be an additional burden on 
the economy. 

(7) Due to non-availability of suffi¬ 
cient material inputs, the new 
technology of milk production It 
not expected to improve the level 
of living of small farmers and 
landless workers. The new tech¬ 
nology is not land saving. Al¬ 
though dlversibcation in the agri¬ 
cultural sector it essential. Ope¬ 
ration Flood II does not appear 
to be a suitable device to save 
the peasantry. 

(8) It appears that the project autho¬ 
rities have not attempted to assesa 
the naaterial inputs balance with 
sufficient care. The programme 
seems to have been tagged on to 
the Plan. 

Notm 

[Thanks an due to Y K Alagh and 

Sheila Bhdia for their criticil com¬ 
ments 00 the earlier dneft ot diia 


paper. Errors and oraimloiia' are, how¬ 
ever, my own.] 
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iliiiinfcig th»t Hcb of tb« two MUb- 
tric* produce only one conanodity. 
His model of the woild economy u « 
‘multi'commodity’ model (end ft is not 


lANJIT SAU'i Reitly (September 8) 
> my Hote (July 21) on his oonoept of 
oequal exchange of labour in intemt- 
iodal trade bfls to fuitlfy what be bad 
irritten in his book (1878). In his bode 
le bad produced nothing more than a 
urionaum, or a freakish ipecial caae, 
lased on highly restrictive aannnptionit 
rhicb cannot be dropped without Idli¬ 
ng the result. Hit attempt in his Re- 
)ly to claim that this is not so is un- 
onvincing, and has only made mattnra 
rarae. 

Sau's demonstration that in interna- 
ional trade there is ‘unequal exdsange 
>r labour' to the detriment of ‘Third 
iVorld countries remains a failure. All 
le does in bit Reply it to make mii- 
akes and to try to side-trade some ia- 
iiies, in order to cover iqi his failure, 
‘hia may make some, though brvefnlly 
lot many, curious readers wonder 
whether it ii worth their while to try 
o understand the iaiues involved. Thai 
s about on Sau's Reply may achieve. 


be uneqnii or equal, and graatei or 
leia or equal on dte US compared to 
the RSS. The elimination of w and 
kw frorn the numeraton in (S)‘ doea 
not imply Sau's Inequality (38) of San 
(1948) pS7, ois: 

b , (b-Ab) 

1 -a,(l -hrj »—(a,-fAa,) (1 -fr) 

... (38) 

In fact, it is perfectly poaaible foe ns 
to have the relation 

b (b-Ab) 

1—a,(l+f)“ 1—(a,-bAa,)(l-fr) 
... (38)- 

—if only we assume that kar3; and if 
fc exceeds 3 (as is not unlikely, since 
wages in advanced countries may well 
be more than 3 times the wages in 
Third World countries), tlie inequality 
sign in (38) may still actuelly be 
reversed if X > fc > 3, suid Y=l. 
Thus, iu general, the inequality (38) 


difficult by constructing a modal of 
the world economy consisting of more 
then two commodities to assume each 
of the trading countries produces mom 
than one commodity). The problem is 
that he is using a multi-commodity 
model of a very tptcial land, where, 
instead of x and y being produced by 
both X and y plus labour, x is produced 
by unly X plus labour, and y is produced 
by only y plus labour. (His Leontlef 
technology matrix A consists not only 
of X and y, but is a collection of 
techniques in which each commodity 
is produced only by itscli plus labour.) 

It is only by making such a special 
assumption that Sau can ‘resolve’ both 
the LHS and the KHS of (38) erUinlt 
into pure labour without a ‘commodity 
residue' i e, with the commodity inputs 
having been reduced to «ro. [In (38), 
the a's can itplaced by the b’a, 
and (l-i-r) eliminated from toth aidea, 
without loss.] For, if one groia unit 
of X, or of y is produced by one unit 
each of labour plus 1/10 of x and 1/20 


wiU not hold. On the other )iand, it of y respectively, we can straightaway 
ia deer that it toiii hold if we make tay that 0/10 ol x can be resolved into 


Sau’s firti restrictive assumption was 
lhat p, ^ py, to that for balenoed 
trade we must have X Y [to actlsfy 
his equation (1)], He now ^ims that 
p, — Py end X=Y ia a harmicaa 
simplification'. Is it ? The matter can 
w. settled easily by assigning numerical 
rolues to his equations (1) and (3) in 
his Reply. 

Let p„= 1, 3- Then, to satisfy 

the ‘balanced trade’ equation (1), wre 
must have X»3, Y>el. 

Substituting 3 for X, 1 for Y, and 
the RHS of the production equations 
(2a} and (2b) hr bis Reply on the LHS 
and RHS of hli equation (1), we now 
have the equivalent of Sau's equation 
(3) or : 

3- bw 1. (b_Ab)kw 
1—a. (1 -t-r)"" l-(ay-t-A^)(*+0 
...(3)’ 

Comparing the LHS and the RHS 
°f (3)', we know drat in the nume¬ 
rators, 1 < 3, (b—Ab) < b, but w < kw 
(by definition, or by aseumption). So 
the numentor on the LHS may be 
Sreater or laie or equal to the nume¬ 
rator on the RHS. As regards the 
toomlnaton, by definition a, may 
he greater then, or lea than or equal 

(■y-f-A*,), and (l-i-r) U cosnmon 
h> both. So ^ dencminatots too may 


X=Y in Sau's equation (3) (three we 
can agree that k will exceed 1), out’. 

b X w (b-Ab)Y lew 
1—a,(l-(-r)“ 1—(ay-bAa,)(l-fr) 
... (3) 

This particular mistake is to obvious, 
that I assumed Sau would not make it. 
So I conceutrateU in my Note on e 
second restriotive assumption made by 
San, vis, that trade between advanced 
and Third World countries is always 
‘balanced trade’. This it abnost never 
the case; and a demonstration which 
depends upon this issumption is 
useless. Since Sau dings tenaciously 
to his restrictive assumptions I tried 
bi drive the point home by showing 
that It is impossible to convert in 
‘unbalanced trade' situation when 
conventional units are used to expicis 
prices and quantities, arbitiarily into a 
‘belanced trade' situation by ‘suitable 
choice' of bodi units, 

n 

Siu's third restriotive essunqrtion ii 
that the LHS and the RHS of hit 
-inequality (38) represent total labour 
content’ of the exports and the ira- 
porta of the two countiiea engaged in 
trade oidy because he has elso aseumed 
that X is produced only by itself plus 
labour, and y is produced only by itidf 
plus labour. Ibe problem Is not tbat 
-be baa 'siinirilficd' tba aaalyiU by 


one unit of labour, and 19/20 of y can 
be resolved into ooc unit labour. But 
If one grass unit of x or y are produced 
by fractions of both x and y in eadi 
cate, it will be impossible to 'resolve' 
quantities of x or y output into trura 
labour without residual qurmtities oi x 
or of y entering as commodity inputs. 
Ill this ca», it will he impossible to 
reduce the ‘commodity input' to itio. 

There is no dembt, therefore, that 
this third restrictive assumption la 
needed if Sau’s inequality (38) is to 
be interpretable as representing the 
'unequal exchange of labour' in inter¬ 
national trade between advanced and 
Third World countries. 

ni 

what has lieen said above has ready 
support in the following statement by 
Srafia (quoting Marx) on p 94 of his 
book (Sraffa, 1960); 

The notion of a maximiun rate of 
profit corresponding to e xeio wage 
has been su^ested by Marx, directly 
through an incidental allusion . ■ 
but more generaJly owing to his 
emphatic relection of the claim of 
Adam Smith and others after Um 
that the price of every coirnnodity 
‘either iinmediarely or ultimeteiy’ 
resolves itself entinr/M (that ii to 
tdtbout leaving am/ commodity 
residue) into wage, profit and sent 
— a claim tbat necettardy piesnp^ 
posed the existenee of ‘uitirnate 
oommoditiee produced by 
labour without means of prod uction 
except land, and which theiefote 



wu iacbiqiMtibla wtOt • Said iSt 
to the lift in th* ot j/nmM, 
(Enq^huit added). , ,, 

Sau ii not unwtre of tUi eliltia O U t 
by Snffa, end endooei It in hii baak 
(1976) on p 23, though in t dlfiertnt 
context. But he seemed to have bean 
unaware oi the contradiction between 
his endonement of what Srafis (and 
Marx) have to say on this point; arrd 
his demonstration of *unequat nr ch a n ge 
oi iahoui in international trade' ndiich 
is based, and can only be based, on 
the assumption, rejected by SiaSa and 
Marx, that ‘commodities produced by 
labour alone’ not only exist, but arc 
universal, at least in international 
trade. 

Sau now hopes to remove the oon* 
tradiction by a oounter-quotation from 
Srafia (1960, p 35) which is now con¬ 
traposed to SraSa (1860, p 94) (and 
also its endorsement by Sau in Ms 
book). But dues Srafia (1960) oir p 35 
really contradict Srafia (1960) on p 947 
Nowhere in his statement on p 35 of 
bis book (wbicfi was neprodbeed by 
Sau lu his Reply) does Snffa say that 
“the price of a oommodity resolves it¬ 
self entfnly into pure labour'’ on the 
assumption that generally emnmodities 
are produced by means of other com¬ 
modities as well as themselves plus 
Isbour. He does not even say that the 
price of any comnuxlity <z it generally 
proportionate to its ‘labour cost'. This 
SraSa says, is the case only when the 
praSt is zero, and wages claim the 
whole of the national income (Sraffa, 
1960, p 12). Out this cannot be of any 
interest in the present discussion, since 
Sau agrees in his Reply (op cit, p 1556) 
that "the bourgeoisie... is ooncemed 
with profit only". All that SraCs says in 
the quotation reproduced by Sau it 
that if wc gu on replacing, say, the 
commodity input of y into the produc¬ 
tion of X, by labour plus fractions of 
X and y which have entered into the 
production of y etc, we perform a ‘re¬ 
duction operation’ in which the ‘labour 
terms' irmrease, while the ‘commodity 
rtridue’ entering at commodity ttvnitt 
decrease, in an Infinite chain, till they 
beuome negligible in quantity, and 
have a negligible effect as As detei^ 
minant of price. But os the ‘reduction 
operation' is being performed in this 
way, the ‘conynodtty rvtkfue’ which 
enters Into price ox the j/iore of pro- 
file and waget in the rutional income 
is by no means reduced to ne^lgibls 
quantities, Indeed, in Sraffa's own ‘re¬ 
duction equatiorts’ the omnmodity le- 
siduo in the form of share of ptoflp 
and wages actually increatai, as oom¬ 
modity inputs are replaced, round up¬ 
on round, by labour and commodities. 
This can be seen from Sraffa’s Veduc- 
tion cquationa^. 


"rar W- ei iiii |l^i % j 

eormnoditiaa b, e; tfator os 0 ol»- 

modlty inputs and is atxait m 
labour*, and ••• Laa 

ar ‘dated’ ‘indlz^ labour of peat 
rounds, — Sraffa’s production aqua¬ 
tion, in the standard form is (8), Its 
counterpart in the form of a ‘redue- 
tion equation’ (where commodity in¬ 
puts are being replaced by ‘dated la¬ 
bour quantities) is equadon (0) — 

(Ajs, -I- BjSfc +... -I- K.pk) (1-1-r) 
+ L.w = Ap. ...(5) 

L. w + L„ w (1-fr) -f- L„w 

(1-1-t)" +-••“Ap, ...(6) 

(see Sraffa, 1960, pp 34-5). 

Now, It is easy to see that in (6), as 
the sum of ‘labour terms’ L„ L,t, etc; 
are increasing in quantity as see go 
from left to right, the sum of wage 
terms (representing a share of the na¬ 
tional income) also increase at a con¬ 
stant rate, while the profit term (1 + r) 
increase at a compound rate [since 
(1 -t- r)]. Thus, taking both wages 
and profits together, the ‘commodity 
residue’ represented by the *distiibu- 
tive shares' rise, even though the ‘com¬ 
modity residue' rquesented by oom¬ 
modity inputs deeffne, so that then is 
no question of ‘commodities’ playing 
a negligible role as componeoti of 
price. 

What about Marx? Sraffa on p 91 
of his book is summarising tersely a 
fundamental proposition of Marxian 
political economy. This proposition can 
be found in more than one place in 
Marx's texts, e g, in “Capital’’, v(9ume 
3, ch 49 (on pp 829-21 of the Moicow, 
1959, edition and pp 979, 981 ff, of 
the Kerr edition), which Srafia qootes. 
Admittedly Marx uses this stone to kill 
more than one bird, in somewbat dif¬ 
ferent contexts, wbicb has creatad dif¬ 
ficulties for Sau in grasping the rele¬ 
vance of my reference to Man’i "Theo¬ 
ries of Surplus Value”, Fort I, pp 122-35 
in the present context. Hoping against 
hope, I draw otttntion to the ioUow- 
iog passage from "Capital'', voimoeg, 
ch 19, sec 3, pp 373-34 of the Moacow 
(1957) edition, which nnamhlgnoosly 
suivorts what Sraffa says on p 94 (ff 
his book: 

He [Adam Smith] admits.., that the 
price <ff corn doM not only coasist 
of v-hs, but also of tha ptico of tht 
means of production rrmsmnnd la 
the production of corn, hence of a 
(uqpital-value not inv^ed In labour- 
power by the farmer. Bot; he aye 
die price of all thoae means of pro¬ 
duction reioioa themselves Into ir-f-s, 
the same a the pries of ca(n..H* 
forgets.., to addi and moreover into 
the prices of tha naans of p r o du c- 
thm consumed in thtlr own oiiattoa. 
He refers ns som oat btlMh M 
anodnr, and bum that to a fiUtd. 


_ 

diats]/ nr ‘ntthaitotir' Inio V-h 
fitpuld Mt be a hdlkiw- mmrfuge 
only if he were able to dansoiiattett 
that the ouimnodlHai wlma print r«- 
aolva ItseK immediately into o (price 
of contnmed means of prodnCtloa] 
-l-v-i-i,' an tiUimately eomptfisatad 
bv commodltla which completdy re¬ 
place thoa ‘coosum^ means of 
production', snd which are them* 
selves produced by mars outlay ot 
vtriable capital, ie, by a mere in- 
oeetment of capital <n labour-powar. 
The price of uteae {art oomrnodtty- 
productf would then be iamediatel 
v-Hs. Consequently, the price of 
the former, c-l-v-l-s, where o stand 
for the constant port of craital, 
would also be rdurnately remhable 
into v-l-s. (Emphasis added.) 

IV 

In the foregoing, what has been 
said in sec U is really an exercise in 
over^dll, as what has been said in sec 1 
is quite enough to kill Sau’s demon- 
atradon that there ia ’unequal exchange 
of labour’ in internadonal trade be¬ 
tween advanced and Thiid World 
conntiiea. However, what has been 
■aid in sec II and in sec ni may be oi 
interest to those who want to take 
Srafia, and/or Sraffa on Marx serloiuly. 
It remains to add that failure of at¬ 
tempts to demonstrate ’unequal ex¬ 
change of labour* in International trade 
leaves almost untcniched the only avail¬ 
able Marxian classic on internatKma'. 
trade theory, tn'z, Marx’s “On the Ques¬ 
tion of Free Trade** (see Marx, 1848, 
u d, ^ 234-53) la which the concept 
of ’unequal exchange of labour* does 
not occur.' Indeed, the Marxian theory 
of international trade con be sketched 
without the aid of this ooBcept.' 

Netcg 

1 Aiun Bose, "The Politics of Inter¬ 
national Economic Relations 
Some Theoretical lisuea”, mb- 
mltted to a vrorkshiqi on The 
Politics of Intcinatloiiu Economic 
Rdationi held on October 4-5, 
1979, elabontea tUf point. 

2 The paper referred to in the note 
above nukes tudi an attempt. 
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'*i***' **'* ,Commtalon hu cbimed in (be rcvltad dnft irf 

tta &xth Plin that tba damtod rtcenion of the 1*74-77 period wu a tUitf' 
*® *'*^**“* Chambers of Commerce and Indiutry 

rnra) has expressed fears that a deflation may be iust round the comer. 

_ The Planning Commiaaion has claimed that the large increase in public 
contemplated In the Plan will lead to rapid growth of dni.nd 
on this 1^ it has envisaged industrial growth of at least 7 per cent 
per^year during the Plan period. According to the FICCI, however, the 
vgAflatianary steps taken by the government to manage aggregate d.»..nA 
economy, the large foreign trade gap and the sale of foodgrains from , 

* *'* » contraction in money 

DE'^mipply and set in motion recessionary trends. 
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It does appear at first sight that the situation with regard to dsmand 
for and aupply of a number of major industrial products has undergone a 
iMrked change in the last two years or so. In place of surpluses of items 
like steel, coal, cement, etc, the economy docs appear to be plagued by 
shortages today. It needs to be kept in mind, however, that in a number 
of cases shortages have arisen not so much because of any untoward expan¬ 
sion of demand as because of persistent low growth of production. Steel ie 
a case in point. For the third year in succession, steel producdon by the 
integrated steel plants is expected to show a decline in 1979-8a Production 
of cotton textiles and yam was similarly lower in the first quarter of this 
financial year than in the corresponding period of last year. Taking industry 
as a whole, the official expectation of growth of output thia year is just 
around 3 per cent. In some cases, it is true, domestic output has been 
supplemented by larger imports — for instance, in steel — but even the over¬ 
all avaitabilities o{ most items do not suggest a spurt in demand. 
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Going by short-run developments in the economy, the prognosis of 
recession does have a certain plausibility. It is axiomatic that, if they have 
to be effective, the monetary and fiscal measures taken by government to 
check infUtion have to impinge on aggregate demand in the economy. The 
monetary authorities do try to pretend that their actions affect the economy 
very selectively, cutting back inventory holding without a&ctiog productipa 
and investment. This is mostly make-believe. Credit is put to uses which 
are most profitable and, in a period of rising price expcctttioiis, building 
up inventories is quite likely to get precedence over expansion of product'on 
and investment in fresh capacity creation. In the case of government expend!- - 
ture, anti-inflationary cuts always fall on investment outlays. Certain other 
contemporary developments too do not help to improve the outlook for 
industry. After a long run of good harvests, there will be a sharp drop 
in foodgrains output in this kharif season and even the next rabi crop is 
expected to be adversely affected by the drought. As a result, the incomes 
of large sections of the rural population will suffer, as will the parchaaing 
power of the urban population because of rise in foodgrain prices. Develop¬ 
ments on the foreign trade front are also not hopefnl for industry. Even if 
the effects of the increase in petroleum prices are segregated, the riac in 
'mports would appear to be disproportionate to the growth of domestic out¬ 
put and investment. On the export side, the trend of manufactured exports 
does not suggest that exports would afford industry any significant escape 
from domestic recession. 

The more significant aspect of the question of the outlook for industry, 
however, is whether the assessment should be solely in terms of such short- 
run developments. At any rate should the Planning Commission be looking' 
at things that way? In the draft version of the Sixth Plan, the Commisdon 
had shown some awareness of the long-term structural coiutraints on indus¬ 
trial growth. It was acknowledged on the very first page of the document 
that tlnce the pattern of industrial growth had been laigdy detennined by 
the pattern of effective demand and had, therefore, been geared to the produc¬ 
tion of goods and services for the consumption of a relatively amall section of 
the population comprising the higher income groups, ‘The further expan¬ 
sion of industry is limited by the narrowness of the market'*. It was abo 
admitted that “further import substitution of consumer goods or capital too* 
cannot, at the current level of demand, afford any great impetns to Industrial 
growth**. Surely, in these baric mpeett there has been no change betwnan 
^ prranration of 4* draft Man and Its recent revision for the Ptamriat 
Cdmmiarion to now daim that the demand constraints tacing imhittry an • 
a thint of the p»«. It ia limilatly difficult to share the Planning Cnmmta . 



otutijn «ro«M •mmtii'' . 
thut prorld* the lolution to Ae pfo- 
bkm. of . “the ntrrovmeM of the 
miricet”. In the dnft Sixth PUn the 
Commhylon had itielf ruled out any 
major redlitributive contribution by 
government expenditure and had ex- 
ididtly ettted that the fruitt of govern¬ 
ment inveetment even in locial in- 
fruitructure had “accrued largely to 
the relatively affluent". On the other 
hand, becauae of the continuoua tbarp 
riae in the government’s non-develop- 
mantal expenditure, including most 
notably that on aubaidiea to rich 
fatinera and industrialists and busi- 
n et a men , even modest increaaes in 
development outlays call for further 
large reliance on indirect taxation and 
on government borrowing from the 
banking system. As this year's experi¬ 
ence shows, the inflationary potential 
of government expenditure flnanced in 
this manner is such that it cannot be 
sustained fOr any length of time. 
Clearly, Indian industry remains as 
shackled as ever by “the narrowness 
of the market” arising from mass 
poverty and the ever-present inflation¬ 
ary threat, making the Planning Com- 
mimion'i easy optimism about indus¬ 
trial growth leas than credible. 

Atidbra Ptadeab 
Mom Powon for Polleo Raj 

THE government of Andhra Pradesh 
has further augmented itg armoury of 
arbittaty powers whicb make nonsense 
of the constitutional rights to freedom 
and rule of law. Effective from October 
26, the state government assumed 
special powers through the Prevention 
of Anti-Social and Hazardous Activi¬ 
ties Ordinance to deal with so-called 
‘anti-social elements'. Under the 
Ordinance the government has been 
empowered to extern for a period of 
upto six months at a time from the 
district of bis habitual residence any¬ 
one whom the governnaent suspects of 
indulging in 'anti-social' activities. 

The Andhra Pradesh government is 
already armed with the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh SuppreuiOn of Disturbances Acl 
under which from time to time nrumy 
areas of tbe state have been declared 
as ‘disturbed’- In tbe areas declared 
as ‘disturbed’ the police enjoy sweep¬ 
ing powers, including to arrest, to 
cany out searches, and even to open 
Are. Further, many non-cognisable 
offences become cognisable and person's 
charged with offences which are bai¬ 
lable can ba denied bail and kept in 
poUcc custody. Only the subjective 
satishmtion of a magistTate or a pdiee 


.'fiuiimitef' liT n«ditirvipr-W PP^- 
of ffiese powers. Tile Suppr^bn of 
Disturban^ Act- has b^ used at 
di ff e r e nt times to deefau'e large areas of 
Srikakulam, Khammam, . Warangal, 
Karimnagar, East Godavari and Adila- 
bad districts as ‘disturhed’. Only in 
October 1978 the lagityal and Sircilla 
talukas of Karimnagar district were 
declared 'disturbed'. 

The pattern has been unvarying. 
Areas where the rural poor — land¬ 
less labourers, poor peaunts, sche¬ 
duled castes and tribals — attempt to 
organise themselves to resist exploita¬ 
tion and oppression by the landlords 
and the higher castes, are declared as 
'disturbed'. Once an area is declared 
as ‘disturbed’, a large number of arm¬ 
ed police camps are set up, and the 
police join hands with the landlords 
and their hired thugs to let loose a 
reign of terror. The objective it lo 
terrorise the people and cow them 
down, to break up their organisations 
and to eliminate their leaders by ar¬ 
resting. torturing and even killing 
them. 

And now the Prevention of' Anti- 
Social and Hazardous Activities Ordi¬ 
nance will be used to supplement the 
activities of the police under the Sup¬ 
pression of Disturbances Act and for 
the same purposes. In addition to 
tbe sweeping powers of arrest and 
detention, it will now be possible for 
the police anywhere in tbe slate to 
throw out from tbe district concerned 
persons whom they suspect of taking 
an active interest in organisations of 
the poor. The objective cleariy Is to 
prevent such organisations from com¬ 
ing up and to liquidate those that 
already exist so that the rural rich, 
the landlords and the upper castes, 
can carry on their economic, social 
and sexual exploitation and oppression 
of the poor without let or hindrance. 

It is not surprising at all that arm¬ 
ed with such vast powers tbe ptflice 
should become quite uncontrollable 
and should often run amock even in 
cities like Hyderabad. Tbe case ol 
Rameeza Bee who was allggedly gang- 
raped by policemen of the Nallakunta 
police station in Hyderabad and whose 
husband. Ahmed Hussain, was alle¬ 
gedly beaten to death by policemen 
because he remonstrated against the 
raping of his wife in March last year 
attracted oountsywide attention. A no 
lesa gruesome case in Bhongir, a town 
about 50 kms from Hyderabad city, 
has come to light recently involving 
the alleged raping and killbig of a 
woman, Sbakil^ wbeae husband bad 



Oeaaral Hospital la Hy^ezriMdMb '<ld> 
imcesisclous .stats as an unknown 
person. 


Iroa Orff ExportM 

ObffouM ContoRsHiffM 


INDIA has invetted banvitr In Inm 
ore ezports — In ndning. In ndl tmns- 
port and in harbours. Ezporti of 24 
mlUlon tonnea, accounting for about 
one-half of the annual output, fetch 
about Rs 250 crores a year. Will we 
be able to double iron ore exports In 
the coming decade? More important. 
Is it desirable for us to invest more 
in lion ore for export? These issues 
arc not explicitly posed In puUlc, but 
sn oScial committee la reported to be 
going into the question of Invest¬ 
ment in iron ore for the future, 

A key question that needs to be 
answered in this context is whether 
iron ore exports ere profitable at alL 
We have entered into long term con¬ 
tracts with Iipan for the supply of 
ore, and to meet our obligations, in¬ 
vested heavily in deepening harbours 
and installing ore handling equipment 
so that a one-lakh tonne ship can be 
loaded in 56 hours. With all that^ 
Japan, which is our laigsat single 
buyer, has lifted far lesa than the con¬ 
tracted for quantity. Last April, Japan 
raised prices by 7,5 to 15 per cent for 
tbe ores it takes from Australia and 
Brazil. Those two countries supply 
about two-thirds of Japan's annual re- 
quirsinents. It Is not known If India 
got any benefit from tbe price cscate- 
tion. On the other hand, it U known 
that Japan, unwilling to pay higher 
port charges st Visakhapatnam, did not 
send large ships to that port. Recently, 
I Japanese team examined the scope 
for lifting more iron ore from Madna. 

Against this background, what kind 
of a contract are we proposing with 
Japan once the current ten-year con¬ 
tract expires early next year? New 
Oelbi bas made brave nolaes about 
going for a three to five year contract. 
But Japan itsalf has apparently suggest¬ 
ed a short to medium term pact FOr- 
theimore. New Delhi has hinted dtat 
once the proposed sted iriaat at 1^«- 
khapeinam goei on at r aam , ladia’s 
exportable surphu in iron ora would 
Come under a tquacM. The tuggemioa 
apparently is that, therefore, we 
must inveit moeq in mtnlng. 

On the other hamd, avallgble indica- 
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to ciport 7«S miPiop tonsM of 
ow gnde on to bio «Atdi hM given 
ue lubftantiel credlti. But duo coon- 
try to wUcii ISO million tonnee of ore 
coocentntei are to be supplied over a 
21-ycer period, commencing from 
1980, apparently does not want aU that 
ore. It now has lenr ambitious plans 
for devdeping steel production. Iraiv 
Ims so far disbursed about i 
25$ million out of a promised credit 
of $ 630 million —lodU has spent 

upwards of $ 400 million — has a^ 
objected to coat-escalation stenuning 
espedany from what it is reported to 
have described as overdesigning of 
Kudremukh. What all this adds up 
to is that the $ 720 million spent on 
the pUnt win not be whoUy financed 
by Iran. Conceivably, it might bar¬ 
gain Its commitment even below S <30 
million, judging from sutements put 
out by New Delhi to the eflect that 
It stands committed to completing 
Kudramukh as designed. But Kudte- 
m^h concentrates, rendered surplus 
by Iran, are not to be marketed dse- 
where. Neither to Japan, nor to East 
Europe under a barter arrangement for 
import of power plants. There is a 
proposal that the ores may go to Indo¬ 
nesia which may supply sponge iron 
in exchange. There is also a move to 
shift the pelletiaatlon plant from Kudre¬ 
mukh (Karnataka) to Bailadila (Orissal. 

In sum. New Delhi teems to ^ hell 
bent on exporting iron ore. It is ^d 
that Brazil and Australta have asked 
for a 30 per cent rise in the price of 
iron ore. On the expectation that Ja¬ 
pan wiU concede thU demand apd that, 
following thU, India would also get 
a better price, iron ore exports ate 
being planned on a Urge sc^ to 
japan, to West Europe, to anywhere. 
The stakes teem to be pretty high. 
Yet are iron ore exports through 
MMTC all that profitable? Does 
MMTC pay adequate port charges? Is 
it true that the railways are over¬ 
charging for ore transport, or is this 
argument being put forth to get a 
freight subsidy for exports? How* much 
of the ore exported through MMTC la 
garnered from private contractors who 
are able to get a higher margin through 
sweated labour? Finally, why are no 
data nssrif avaUable on capital under- 
utUiaed as a result of declines in ex-, 
port? Is this cost taken into account 
in pridng ores? In the current milieu, 
thme qaestioiia ate unlikdy to be 
taken Into coosidemtlon m our ore 
export calculations, n 


Mohan Ram wrUea: 

IT la extraordinary that the care¬ 
taker government of (3iaran Singh 
would want to commit the next govern¬ 
ment to the deal vrith the Soviet 
Union for the supply of AN-32 me¬ 
dium haul transport aircraft to supple¬ 
ment the AN-12S and to phase out the 
Dakotas, the HS-748s, the CUravelles 
and the Fairchild Padeets. This is all 
the more remarkable when other major 
decisions (like the purchase/manufac¬ 
ture of submarines for which the 
number of possible coIUborators has 
been ahort-llsted to four, or the main 
battle tank for the 19g0s for which 
three offers are before the government 
and the Soviet T-72s are being tested) 
have been kept pending so that the 
next government could take the deci¬ 
sions. The assumption appears to be 
that whoever rules India in the next 
five years, the dependence on Soviet 
military hardware cannot be ended, 
even if India ceases to be a captive 
market for Soviet arms, which indeed 
it has been since the mid-1960s. 

As a corollary to its ‘genuine non- 
alignment', the Janata party had pledg¬ 
ed to diversify the sources of India’s 
military purchases, which meant 
reducing the reliance on the Soviet 
Union and its allies. But then, even 
in Indira Gandhi’s dayi, India had 
begun to turn to the West as an al¬ 
ternative source of arms supplies with¬ 
out much public fuss. For instance, 
the search for a deep strike aircraft 
bad begun during Indira Gandhi’s re¬ 
gime and the choice from the very 
beginning had been limited to three 
Western offers. Though the MiG-21s 
(made under licence in India) and the 
Sukhoi-7B have been the mainstay of 
the Indian Air Force, there was no 
Soviet interest in the order. Whether 
IndijB really needed to go in for these 
aircraft (in the name of achieving 
parity with Pakistan which had ac¬ 
quired sophisticated Mirage aircraft) is 
a different issue. The offers were com¬ 
petitive and included licensing of 
Indian production and provision for 
buy-back of surplus spares. The 
Anglo-French Jaguar was chosen in 
preference to the Mirage 2000i (Fran¬ 
ce) and the Vlggens (Swedish). 

For India's submarine project, about 
half a dozen Western offers were forth¬ 
coming and the Soviet Union had been 
left out of-the race, though the entire 
complement of ei^t lub^nes JndU 
now has are Soviet-anp^ied. The So¬ 
viet Union is a belatwl entrant and 
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those of three others la ’the short Bat 
Similarly, for India's main battia tank 
project, the cootenders are BritUt 
Chieftains (rendered surplus doe to 
cancellation of Iranian orders), the 
West German Leopard 2, and the So¬ 
viet T-72S. 

In the 19<0s. India turned to the 
Soviet Union because the West was 
unwilling to sell it military hardware 
and India did not have the foreign ex- . 
change to buy even what the West 
would offer. After being driven from 
pillar to post for about three years, 
India accepted the Soviet offer of MiG- 
21s and their eventual manufacture In 
India. In a changed strategic environ¬ 
ment (expressed through the detents 
and a possible tadt Soviet-United 
States understanding on an arms ba¬ 
lance in the sub-continent), India is 
able to choose the source of its needs 
ami bargain over terms. 

Nevertheless, the pattern of depend¬ 
ence on the Soviet Union cannot 
change drastically. Those who had 
thought that the Jaguars arould be the 
only significant addition to India’s air 
strike power were surprised to learn 
that a support strike aimaft was also 
on the shopping list. A programme for 
manufacture of an advanced seriioei 
of MiC-21s has just been finalised. 
The Soviet Union is now reported to 
be interested in continuing the pro¬ 
gramme of co-operation in the manu¬ 
facture of the MiG series. Either 
MiG-23s which is an interceptor cap¬ 
able of reaching high altitudes in a 
short lime or the MiG-27s, which are 
capable of interception and attack 
roles, might be made in India. 

By turning to the West and playing 
the Western offers against the Soviet 
Union's. India it probably trying to 
get the best terms for the MiG pro¬ 
gramme in the future and for the 
submarine and Unk manufacture pro¬ 
grammes. Harriers for Vikrant and 
Soviet infantry combat vehicles for the 
army reflect the same balancing act. 

What is puzzling, however, is the 
haste behind the deal over AN-32s and 
Mi-8 helicopters (to replace the ageiiig 
Mi-4s) when there is already a contro¬ 
versy over the Jaguars and a demand 
for reopening the deal. India is also 
going in for Soviet missile systems 
and patrol and attack naval craft, 
among other things. The team led by 
the Defence Secretary which had gone 
to Moscow in September had a long 
shopping list and was followed by an- 
other one led by the Secretary in 
charge of Defence Production. A So¬ 
viet team 'S coming shortly to finalise 
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^ iii^trjr con^t vehides (a food num¬ 
ber of whfch have been already ac¬ 
quired). Though the Soviet Defence 
Minister has put off his long-postponed 
visit till after the eiections, the politi- 
cai vacuum in New Delhi seems to 
make little difference to arms deals 
where the Soviet Union is the sole 
party involved. Decisions have been 
deferred only where the Soviets have 
to compete with Western offers. 

Public Smctor 
Mon«y Illusion 

THE Union government has, according 
to a newapaper report, asked the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises to make 
a study of cost over-runs in public sec¬ 
tor projects and of delays in their com¬ 
pletion. According to the same report, for 
a sample of 14 public sector projects, 
as against the original cost estimate 
of Rs 1,033 crores, actual expenditure 
turned out to be Rs 1,494 crores or 
an over-run of almost 45 per cent. All 
except one of the projects also lagged 
hr behind their original completion 
schedules, the delay varying from as 
. much as 100 months (in respect of the 
basic chemicals unit of Hindustan 
Organic C3iemicals) to just one year 
(the Donimalai Iron Ore Project in 
Karnataka). The largest of these pro¬ 
jects was the first stage of the Bokaro 
ateel plant, the revised cost of which 
was Rs 310 crores higher than the 
original estimate of Rs <71 crores. 
Also, the project was completed six 
years behind schedule. 

Though these figures show up the 
efficiency of execution of public sector 
In lurid light, one reason for the large 
cost over-runs is that the original cost 
of projects Is always under-stated by 
the ministry or department sponsoring 
the project. This is done with a view 
to squeezing the maximum number of 
projects within the financial allocation 
made by the Planning Commission. 
What is interesting is that desp'te alt 
the sophistication said to have been 
imported into the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in the areas of project formulation 
and cost-benefit analysis, this practice 
has gone merrily on. The explanation 
may be quite simply that it suits the 
Planning Commiaaion to turn a Nel¬ 
son's eye to the under-estimation of 
project costs because it helps to give 
impressive physical proportions to each 
succeeding Five-Year Plan. Inevitably, 
the result is that the physical program- ■ 
mes nominally included in the Plana 
bear no relationship to the financial 
allocations provided. Though, of 
course, inflation ooiffributes to it, this 


' ftiuotm tvma mv 
despite over-fulfliiBeat of targata iS. 
financial outlays the physical targatg 
are nowhere near approached in most 
of the sectors, - 

The figures of cost over-runs also 
raise uncomfortaUc doubts about the 
significance to be attached to the year- 
to-year increasei shown in jhe govern¬ 
ment's developmental outlayt. For 
instance, the Budget for 1979-80 claim¬ 
ed that the total Plan outlay this year 
would be 7.4 per cent higher than last 
year. But what does this amount to 
really) Or again, the revised estimates 
show the outlay on the Central plan 
in 1979-80 to have been .Rs 5,392 
crores, a shortfall of Rs 272 crores 
compared to the original provision. 
What was the shortfall in real terms? 
Does anyone know, or care? 

South Koroa 

Death af a Dictator 

THOUGH the assassination of the 
South Korean dictator. Park Chung 
Her, on October 27 by the director of 
the Korean Centnl Intelligence Agency 
was a family affair within the ruling 
clique, popular opposition to Park’s 
dictatorship had been mounting in 
recent weeks. Less than 10 days 
earlier Park had been forced to declare 
martial law in Pusan, South Korea's 
second largest city, following wide¬ 
spread anti-government demonstrations 
there. Two days later, on October 20, 
the town of Masan, 40 miles from 
Pusan, also had to be placed under 
garrison decree, a state only just short 
of martial law. 

The public protests had been spark¬ 
ed by the Park regime's action in get- 
ing Kim Young Sam, leader of the 
New Democratic Party, the main oppo¬ 
sition party, expelled from the Nation- 
al Assembly. The charge against Kim 
was that in a recent interview with the 
New York Times he had called upon 
the US government to end its support 
to Park's “minority dictatorial regime” 
and to exert pressure on it to liberalise 
the political system. In protest against 
Kim's expulsion, the NDP withdrew all 
its members from the National As¬ 
sembly. Kim himself reiterated his 
demand for the abrogation of Park’s 
1972 conititut’on and the framing of a 
new constitution ensuring free elec¬ 
tions. 

The political developments in tbe 
country's capital were edmed in Pusan 
where, beginning from (Tetober 15, 
there were large demonstrations in 
support of Kim tod against the gov¬ 
ernment. The demonstntloas began in 
the university araes and initially tbe 
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‘lHp))atpr.-aen> wMe'-prooemlbhk'fa- 
odMT ptm of the dty fat whlA etiwn 
besidei students joined and wliicfa 
openly called for the oustfng of Patk, 
The demonstratora, numbering between 
6,000 and 12,00(L attacked a number 
of police posts and burnt police vehi¬ 
cles. Though the government denied 
it, five pertons were reported to have 
died In the clashes with the police. 
Despite the Imposition of martiel law 
in Pusan, there were similar anti- 
government demonstrations in nearby 
Masan. Around 5,000 persons were re¬ 
ported to have been detained in the 
aftermath of the Pusan riots. 

Though the worsening inflation has 
been a source of mass discontent, the 
demonstrations in Pusan and Masan 
were of an openly political nature. 
They reflected the popular support for 
Kim's campaign against Park’s dicts- 
torship. Not that the extent of anti- 
Park sentiment was not known earlier; 
in the last elections, the NDP had 
actually polled more votes than Park's 
ruling Democratic Republican Party. 
Immediately after Park’s assassination, 
tbe US government, which has around 
40.000 troops in South Korea, and the 
South Korean regime raised the bogey 
of a possible North Korean attack and 
the US backed this up by moving Its 
Seventh Fleet into Koiean waters. 
However, the real purpose of these 
moves appears to have been to pre¬ 
vent anti-Park popular sentiment from 
boiling over within South Korea. 

Immediately, with Park’s prime 
minister taking over us acting preii- 
dent, tbe situation In Seoul has been 
quiet. But clearly this cannot be ex¬ 
pected to last. Given the strength of 
popular opposition to Park’s dicta¬ 
torial regime, either the existing poli¬ 
tical system will have to be dismantled 
or there will have to be a relmpoaition 
of dictatorship in the manner of Park 
18 years ago when he captured power 
in a coup not long after nation-wide 
student . demonatrations had forced 
President Syngman Rbee to quit. It 
has been reported that recently the 
United States had been putting some 
pressure on Park to liberalise his re¬ 
gime, but it is difficult to take these 
reports seriously. While the US must 
have known of the strength of anti- 
Park feeling in the country, it kiiows 
equally well that South Korea's eco¬ 
nomy rests squarely on the repreMlve 
political system — and the miUn ex¬ 
ternal beneflciarlet of South Korea’s 
exlitinf economic system and iMlldes 
are Japan and the US, the two coun¬ 
tries v^ tha cloieM trade anil invot- 
ment links with South Xotug, 



LETTERS TO EDITOil 


jocial Science Research and Public Policy 


*£ are vnrldng to convey odr autinlia 
id concern at findin g in die EPVf 
to artlclea by Myion Weiner on 
idal science research In India (Srp- 
smber IS and 22). As a note given 
the end of the first article says, 
^einer conducted the field research 
ir Us paper while he was serving as 
consultant to the Ford Foundation, 
ia connecdon with the Ford Foun- 
ition raises serious questions about 
le objectives of his research and its 
acement in a top ranking Indian 
idal sdence journal. A recently 
iiblished paper by Edward H Berman 
aroord Educational Revieui, May 
)79) shows the role that Ford and 
ier American foundations have 
ayed in shaping social research and 
lucation in Africa with the aim of 
omoting American corporate interests, 
ae note in Weiner's first artlde 
ates that “nothing expressed in these 
tides represents the views of ^ 
ird Foundation or any of its staff’, 
idi a statement carries little mean- 
g if we consider the extensive impact 
Ford Foundation's resources on 
dal scientific thinking and reseat^ 
India and the rest of the Third 
orld. 

In his attempt to show us how we 
ould evaluate our work in the social 
ienoes, Wdner suggests the foUow- 
g framework: ’’Predaely what kind 
knowledge is generated, w';th what 
jedom — and creativity — sodal 
ience researchers choose what and 
iw they pursue their research, to 
lom the knowledge is disseminated, 
d how and by whom the knowledge 
utilised are central Issues in a coun¬ 
ts social sdence policy” (p 1628). 
Is interesting that Weiner avoids in- 
jding in this statement a question 
arding the source of funding for 
earch. The Inquiry he recommends 
ay be important, but it can become 
ite misleading n"t**** it is made with- 
the historical context of a country's 
ationship with other countries with 
tom it shares the world of know- 
Ige. By avoiding any ref er e n ce 
latsoever to external Influences on 
gia] irufiirch in Indi&» W6lncr sus* 
■ti that locial ■ ci en c w are an area 
wfaidi eadi country la involved in- 
■endently. How ^adous such a 
ggestion is can easily be seen in 
iner^ own snccssifiil attampt to 
ice Us paper in an Indian journal. 
What was Us nMlmatn potpose in 
ling tUs research r e g trding onr* 


sodal sdentlflc purpose? And what 
was his purpose in a paper hkn 

this one, perhaps the summary of his 
work, in an Indian journal? We have 
to say that we do not know the ans¬ 
wer to the first question. Regarding 
the second question, we ran t-hinlr of 
only one purpose: to influence social 
scientific research in India. Had he 
confined himadf to writing a critique 
of what he saw during his field re- 
seardi, we might be wrong in our 
conclusion. In addition to offering an 
evaluative summary at Indian research, 
he provides us with recommendationa. 
Perhaps even this could be regarded 
simply as an expression of the so-called 
'human interest' if such an interest 
had also been shown by Third World 
.scholars in evaluating sodal sdence re¬ 
search trends and funding in the Unit¬ 
ed States. We checked an American 
index of social science periodicals to 
see if an Indian scholar’s conunentary 
on American social research had been 
published in the past ten years. We 
did not find a single example. To 
say that Indiana have not been interest¬ 
ed in studying and commenting on 
American social research is to miss 
a vital aspect of the current sodology 
of knowledge. The direction of in- 

Uneasy Trace, 

PLEASE refer to the piece “Uneasy 
Truce, What Next?” in your "The 
Fourth Estate" column in the issue 
of September 15. It is alleged in the 
said piece that we have “followed in 
the footsteps of The Hindustan 
Timet and tried to break through the 
weakest link in the chain — the white 
collar employees, including some 
known names in journalism — under 
the benevolent and watchful eye of 
Goenka whose daughter-in-law happens 
to be the daughter of Time/t Shtiyans 
Prasad Tain”. This is a totally untrue 
and false statement. We never tried 
to break the strike through any link 
as alleged. In fact the Union con¬ 
cerned had launched upon an illegal 
strike even when discussions were be¬ 
ing carried on so far as interim relief 
was concerned. Even after repeated 
persuasion when the striking workers 
did not come back to work, notice 
of lock-out was given at Bombay and 
at oriwr centres lock-out was dedar- 
ed. Consequent to the agreeme n t 
entered into wWh Hw ceacemed trcdon, 
the strfltc was called off and rite lode- 


fluence on re s e ar c h concepts is from 
the rich countries to the poor whereas 
the information generated by rnitsirrh. 
such as Wdner’s, in policy 
flows in the opposite direcrion: f ro m 
the poor countries to the rich. In 
other words, the rich countries suggest 
what might be interesting for os to 
find out about oursdves, often with 
the assumed purpose of creating a 
rational basis for decisions of an in- 
ternatiorud nature. By foDowing sodi 
suggestions, the pc»r countries make 
themselves increasingly vulneraUe to 
manipulation by the rich. The colo¬ 
nial connections are systematically 
strengthened. This is why Susan 
George ("How the Other Half Dies”, 
1976) conduded from her investigation 
in the manipulative role of the ridl 
countries in causing hunger in the 
Third World that we should “atudy 
the rich and powerful, not the poor 
and powerless”. 

XusHHA Emssa 

Department of Curriculum, 

Ontario Institute for Studies In 

Education, 

Toronto, Canada. 

Duaiu Bass Bsnu 

Department of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Canada. 

October 24. 

What Next? 

out/dosure also ceased. 

There is a reference in the said 
statement to "Times’t Shriyans Pra¬ 
sad Iain". We must inform yon that 
Shriyans Prasad Jain is neither a 
shareholder nor a Director of dm 
Company and be is not connected 
with OUT organisation in any other 
capadty. 

We would request you to kindly 
carry the aforesaid corrections in your 
columns. 

Bam S TaaHilA 

General Manager, 

Bennett, Coleman and Cbmpany 

Limited, 

Bombay 
October 19. 

[The suggestion in the piece in 
question that Shriyans Prasad Iain was 
connected with The Timet of India 
was wrong. Furiier, it was stated 
that Indian Express had not been re¬ 
classified as an A Grade paper and 
that this was one of the grievances of 
the workers. In fact, Indiatt Exfrtts 
had been redassifted Into A Qnde. 
These errors are regretted. Bd.] 
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WaithU 

Lalaat 

Over 

Oaar 

Oaar 

IB 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-71-100) 


a3.iaT9) 

Laat 

MOMb 

Laat 

ITaar 

Mar 31. 
79 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

73-76 

All Commoditiei ' 

1000 

219.7 

—0.2 

17.2 

13.3 

-0.1 

3.1 

2.1 

-1.1 

Prfanaiy Articksa 

417 

203.6 

-0.8 

11.7 

13.7 


9.7 

0.8 

-6.6 

Food Articlat 

298 

188.4 

-0.5 

7.0 

n.i 

-1».7 

11.7 

-5.1 

-4.9 

Noo-FOod Articka 

lOfi 

194.4 

—2.1 

13.8 

11.7 

-4.6 

6.1 

19.7 

-14.6 

Foal, Foam., Liglit and Lubiicanu 

83 

294.8 

0.2 

19.8 

14.1 

4.4 

1.4 

5.3 

10.5 

Muwacturrf hoducta 

499 

218.7 

0.1 

21.3 

16.9 

0.1 

2.2 

2.3 

1.^ 
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Match 
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77-78 

76-77 
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Month 

Year 

79 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


So Many Qaestioii-llfarks 


the tavenuBent headed by Ghana 
ngh on the Targe of ooOapeeT R 
igbt wdl be, Tdut with Ftaanee 
Inister Bahugona ntJted and the 
ingreis (U) alUet in a atate of anai> 
IwlUon. Is It an over the qaasdon of 
mharlal Nehru poUdea? Wonaenaa. 
ter an, the Congressmen tHw aqwna- 
Charan Singh, together with a aoUd 
nch of Leftists, were not unaware of 
. antf-Nehruiam. Then what? Well, 
the looks of it, the flrat reports 
m the constituencies in the Nordi 
igest that the controTenial Lok Dal 
nnerly BID) doesn’t retain modi of 
lasc. 

tlready, in the corridors of the 
awBng Secretariat of the Gorem* 
nt of India, there is intense discus- 
n about what sronld happen if 
aran Singh decided that he had 
I enough of the prime ministership, 
lere would the President turn? To 
chief ministers for their caretaker 
ninec? To tbs RaJja Ssbha with its 
lily irrelerant belance of parties? To 
infomud gathering of political chief- 
IS? His broadcast, reassuring the 
pie about the holding of elections, 
been well received. He is again 
ig described as “a consdenoe- 
pei" — a co m mentary on die bank- 
tcy of our political Bfe. Bat Presi- 
t Reddy’s sl^ roust be restless, for 
is to bbine for much dmt has 
pened. 

bwever, we ate back again ittggling 

■ varions theories of alignment and 
■gnment — and it is too tedious to 
>rd them. One new fact needs to 
recognised. Congressmen ate begin- 
i to accept the idea of electoral 
istmcnta with the lanata Party, and 
lite the presence of the Jan Sengh/ 

If the out-manoeuv^ Behn- 
I moTct Congreaswards, and snp- 
s this shift in thinking, the rep er c u s- 

> in strategic Uttar Pradesh could 
lew and widespread. Are we wh- 
ing a new and more viabk Oaa- 

■ combination in making — Uri^ 
iguaa, hwar and Antony? 

> inany question-inaiits bang over 
it aligning with whom that ‘fore- 

has become a hazardous game, 
littedly, the Congtem (I) is pUnting 
feted storlee of defitotioik Why 
ft it pood polities, and die stories 
bellered hemtise dm politicians lack 
ibIBty. But it may hn ihd dm 
bnu ramonr ppsen dl ai m 


drying up. Once agaiiv the Congrese 
qilinters are getting together as die 
tension grows in die Congress (I) over 
the Sanjay Factor. By the middle of 
November, die picture will be dearer. 
The dcketeerlng wIB be over, and we 
will know who is pulling whldi string. 
Indeed, it may even be poesible to 
place niu Patnaikl 

Is any party really Bearddng for men 
of integrity, men who are respected 
and honoured in their consdtnendes? 
Not reaBy, and there are few takers. 
Atal Bel^ Vafpsyee did make a 
rather confueed move in thto dfaccdon, 
but the tHence since then is quite 
eloquent. Yes, the film stars want to 
enter the fray. If they have the will to 
sustain an electoral batde, they might 
make a dent in tome areas where die 
Congress (I) is over-coolident. But 
priorides are important in any batde, 
and these are not easily understood. 

Maybe, the youth on the campuses, 
ndglit yet sdr. With their varied ddfla, 
end In the style of the 1977 elections, 
they oould enter sdected consdtnendes 
to stamp out the poUtica] careers of a 
number of known raacab who are 
egaln leeking poHdcei power. This kiod 
of camptlgnlng in the vUiages, by per- 
aoBi who live among the voten and 
itreti the elenaentil need of deanslng 
our politics, could yield startling re- 
sulta. Seldom hea there been to much 
disgust with the loafers and hoodlums 
who want to rule Indlfk and dw res¬ 
ponse to Ifcditlng didr mentors would 
be phenomenal. 

In passhig it must be recorded dmt 
never before his poBdcil inalyzis been 
to far removed from whet it happening 
on tho ground. No one, for eiample, 
wai abla to pot bU finger on the kind 
of thinking which wis motivating die 
elador In Sikkim. If one b up In the 
douds on dny Sikkim, what of India? 
Opinion polle for this complex lafid 
daitroy ttdr ere^bUlty by the pm- 
gores of dmpOsdc questioning. Voting 
b not a ilmpto matter, and pardcolarly 
if your daar loader’ b rapreaented by 
the loeel becdigin. Tbe oidy ooniola- 
dott b that even in birly simpHtde 
eitnadona, u In die USA and bpan. 
epfadea-foteeiMing can Bafoboode dm 
ehrewdaet oha at vare. 

Of eoatta, bi Indte am bare tba 
griptaet of ibt e onfu ai oa an ak ers — 
tta HMlepa. iha paMMs pad what 
bPvppM. BadI peBtkba Ima oaa of 


these totems in tow, and pome, IDce 
prime minbtert peit and pt eaen t, hive 
several. The Government of IniBa 
also provides e ready reckoner in its 
annual Almanac dutifully di stri b u ted 
to an MPs. Ausplddns and Inanspicioiii 
dates are strictly adhered to, and tbe 
private astrologers provide the infivl- 
dual decoration. 

How else do yon drink the election 
dates were shifted from December IC 
and 17 to January, and dien to Jum- 
ary 4 and 57 The bilure to make an 
oBdal announcement, it b said, was 
rooted in these confusions. We hope the 
presidential promise b not going to be 
shot through with inodier round of 
astrological forecasts. Is it not a fact 
that these ‘pundits’ are now unanimous 
that Charan Singh continues as Prime 
Minister until February g, 1980. Wbat 
docs that mean? A Lok Dal electoral 
triumph or prolonged coalition man- 
oeuvrings? 

Take your or considt your own 
very special soothsayer. But don’t pot 
your drips on political anaiyib. It*e in 
hybernation between now and the pro¬ 
mised elections — tbit b if Charan 
Singh carries on... 

October 27 


Kcnh Addi mid O mm l mb 

KERALA ACIDS AND CHEMICALS, 
promoted by a gronp of mccctsfnl in- 
dustrlalista and ezperienced buslnese- 
men under the leadership of Makka- 
puzha P S Visudevan PDlal with the 
assistance of Keiab State Industrial 
Development Corporation, b entering 
tbe capital market on November 5 
with an issue of 4,16,500 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par. The 
company is setting np a proiect at 
Ahraye In Kerab for tbe annual mann- 
heture of 1.200 tonnes of foimic add 
and 1,870 tonnes of sodium sulphate 
IS by-product. Formic add is an im¬ 
portant basic chemical in wide de¬ 
mand in a large number of Industries. 
It is extensively used in drugs and 
pharmaceudcab, leather and textile 
Industriei. Sodium sulphate b used 
in the production of paper, detergents, 
ghss, textiles, leather dyes, etc. Tlie 
company’s project b estimated to cost 
Rs 2.52 crores, which is bdng financed 
through share capital (Rs 85 lakhsi and 
term loans (Rs 1.47 crores). IDBI, 
ICIC3 and IFCI have sanctioned the 
necessary term loans and nndsrwritlng 
amistanee to die compgay. Tie public 
brae b muaied by SBTk 
binldnf divlsloo. 
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Time does not stand still. 





Which was why Rajnl 
and her husband 
Raghunath wisely 
approached Bank of 
India for a loan, to 
purchase fertilizata for 
their crops. 

With the bumper harvest 
that resulted the 
following season, 

:•' Ra^unath was able 

. J to implement his plans 
■ 'w for his children's 
' future. 

Besides assisting with 
loans repayable at low 
rates of interest, Bank 
of India has a number 
of savings schemes 
to suit your speciai 
needs—iong term and 
short term. 

Visit your nearest 
Bank of indta branch 
today. Come, secure 
your future with the 
largest nationalised 






CX)MPANIES 


New Technology for Girs 


HINDUSTAN MOTORS hu ■nIm.lH.it 
ft plan to the Central government for 
rehabilitation of ita ponenger car plant 
which it more than 30 yeara old. Total 
capital outlay enviiaged on the plan 
is over Ra 16 crorea. Gove rnm ent has 
approved import of required madi* 
nery, subject to the company obtaining 
necessary loans from fln smi al institu¬ 
tions. The company has already 
applied for loans. According to the 
management, this plan will enable HM 
to modernise ita car production facili¬ 
ties and introduce models incorporat¬ 
ing the latest technological advances 
made in engine efficiency, fuel eco¬ 
nomy, performance, body atjiing and 
passenger comfort. Meanwhile, the 
company is awaiting government 
permission to manufacture diesel cars 
on a regular basis. It was permitted 
to manufacture 300 units of sudi cars 
on a trial basis. These cars have 
proved successful on the road. Gov¬ 
ernment has approved the company's 


application for manufacture of hydrau¬ 
lic excavators and steps are being 
taken to arrange tachnlral colla¬ 
boration with Manneamann Dem¬ 
ag Baumaschinen of West Ger¬ 
many. While these developments 
augur well for the company's future, 
production at Hind Motor plant in 
the current year has been disrupted 
from the very beginning due to "un¬ 
precedented cuts" in power supply and 
continuous labour trouble in various 
forms — ranging from go-elow to a 
total strike culminating in a prolonged 
lock-out/strike from lune 24 to 
Septembm 4, 1979. During the first 
five months, the company could sell 
only 3411 cars and trekkera and 242 
trucks as against 10,138 and 500 units, 
respectively, in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

HM was aUe to addeve significant 
progress during 1978-79, despite bbour 
unrest, serious power shortages and 
heavy fioods. Its production of cars 


and trekkers was 21A90 units as 
against 20,882 units in the preceding 
year. Output of trucks was also 
higher at 1,450 units against 559 unita. 
Earthmoving and heavy engineering 
divisions too produced significantly 
larger quantities. AH this was achieved 
despite a lots of over 45 production 
days owing to strike/lockout at Hind 
Motor factory continuing for 17 days 
and floods which resulted in complete 
suspension of production for about a 
month. On sales of Rs 120 crorea 
against Rs 89 crores in the pievious 
year, the company earned a gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 8.58 crores against Rs 5.17 
crores. This has been utiUted for mak¬ 
ing a provision of Rs 8.49 crores for 
depreciation (including Rs 5.20 crores 
against arrears of earlier years) and 
Rs 9 lakhs for investment allowanee. 
The company was able to increase ib 
export earnings from Rs 1.30 crores to 
Ri 5.16 crores. 

tDL CHEMICALS it further expanding 
its activities. It has secured Tetters 
of intent' for manufacturing 30 million 
metres of detonating fuse and 1.440 
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tonnes of PETN it BUwindi, near 
Bombay. In attoeiation with Ralasthan 
State Industrial and Mineral Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (RIMDC), it has pro¬ 
moted a new company under the name 
Rajasthan Explosives and Chemicals 
for manufacture of explosives and 
accessories and has already taken steps 
to implement the project Equity parti¬ 
cipation in this new company by 
RIMDC, IDL and its employees will 
be in the ratio if 50:48:2. Another 
new company under the name ‘Astra- 
IDL' has been incorporated in Karna¬ 
taka for manufacture of bulk drugs 
and certain formulations. Equity parti¬ 
cipation in this company will be 25.75 
per cent each by IDL and Astra 
Pharmaceuticals of Sweden and the 
balance 48.5 per cent to be held 
by the Indian public. Work on the 
project has commenced. Meanwhile, 
necessary facilities have been created 
at Hyderabad for the new business of 
explosive cladding. During 1978-79, 
clad metals of 165 sq metres corres¬ 
ponding to 11 tonnes were produced. 
This iww technique of explosive cladd¬ 
ing developed by the company two 
years ago holds out good prospects for 
the future. Meanwhile IDL has experi¬ 
enced a sharp deterioration of margins 
during 1978-79 as reflected in a dec¬ 
line in gross profit to Rs 3.30 crores 
from the previous year's Rs 3.98 crores 
despite higher sales of Rs 27.54 crores 
against Rs 24.62 crores. Net profit is 
Rs 1.30 crores (Rs 1.80 crores). Divi¬ 
dend is reduced from 10 per cent to 6 
per cent, but is payable on the doubl¬ 
ed capital resulting from a bonus issue. 
Commenting on the fall in profits, the 
management says that sale of explo¬ 
sives has mainly contributed to the 
increase in turnover and that there it 
hardly any margin of profit due to an 
abnormal increase in the cost of raw 
materials and no increase in selling 
prices. Furthermore, export orders 
which increased by about Rs 65 lakhs 
over the previous year, fetch very 
little or no profit to the company. It 
is also pointed out that the recent 
wage settlement in Hyderabad has also 
increased the wage bill. 

RAMON AND DEMM has riiown a 
gross profit of Rs 103 lakhs for 1978-79 
as against a mere Rs 2 lakhs in the 
previous year. This outcome has fol¬ 
lowed increase in production from 
1,112 tonnes to 1,680 tonnes and in 
turnover frmn Rs 4D4 crores to 
Rs 7.85 crores. After provifing foe 
depreciatiao Including arreait and ad- 
Justlag the aocBonJated loss of Ra 38 


jakhs against the profit, (here is lift a 
surplus of Ra 3 lakhs which hu been 
carried to the generai reserve. Dividend 
has been onoa again skippecL The 
company has installed ahn^ a& the 
plant and machlnety for the additional 
production of crown wheel and pinion. 
According to the directoia, the com¬ 
pany has on hand firm orders to the 
tune of Rs 12 crores and has entered 
Into long tcim contracts wilt original 
equipenent manufactuieta. It is seeking 
an industrial licesice for setting up 
another unit in Gujarat with a capa¬ 
city of 600 tonnes per amiian and has 
approached financial institutions for ' 
rupeo and foreign exchange loans to 
meet a part of the coat of the project. 
Notes appended to the accenmts refer 
to the commission paid payable to sola 
selliog agents, Montex of London, 
under an agreement of April 1, 1976. 

It la fUted that the agreement hu 
been entered without approval of the 
boarcL Montex hu a snbstantial inte¬ 
rest in the company within the mean¬ 
ing of section 294 AA of the Companies 
Act. The agreement requires prior 
approval of the company in general 
meeting by special resolution and of 
the central government, which appro¬ 
vals have not been obtained. The 
agreement also violates section 294 of 
the Companies Act a# the condition «- 
qulred to be Imposed in the agreement 
by section 294 (2) of the Companies 
Act hu not been imposed. The pay¬ 
ment provialon is, therefore, irregular. 
The agreement also needs ^ approval 
of the fiiMndal iiutitutlonJ who have 
advanced loans to the company, which 
approval has not been applied for. 
Further, the company has paid 
Ra g,93,^43 u commiaaion after Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1975 to Montax on purchases 
{Imports) in sccordance with an 
agreement dated February 1, 1972, 
whereby Montex have been epirointed 
u sole overseu punduairrg agents of 
the cotrqjany. After coming into force 
of the Congwsies (Amendment) Act, 
1974, the agreement required aj^rova] 
of the company in gef«ril meating by 
a special resolution awl of the central 
government. The . approvals have not 
been obtained and tbe payment li ir¬ 
regular. Yet another note pouiti out 
tiiat the' company bu sold various as¬ 
sets, Ae posltioD in respect of whicb 
is u follows : In respect of which 
^nJifa tiQ" has been mide for the 
neocuary approval from the financiil 
iMttAtioas during the Current year: 

down valne Ra 3,26458; and 
A MgPtPt nf wfalob Aa conditloh im- 
Ae inatMutioia aa 

AnAaoeU ha ti lu Awa abd 


valuation by an' ^proved valuer have 
not been fidlowedt Written down 
value Ri 1,35429. It is stated that the 
compaiiy has applied during Ae cur 
rent year for waiver of thU condirioo, 

UNITED CdMMERCIAL BANK, 
the largest nationalised bonk operatin 
in the eastern and north-eaaterr 
regions of the country, had, as or 
September 1, 1979, 1,069 branches it 
India and 9 abroad. Of Aese branches. 
161 were metropolitan, 21g urban, 24: 
semi-urban and 447 rural. The bank’, 
operations are spread all over A< 
country. It has its representatives a' 
every State Co-ordination Commltte 
of public sector banks, whidi is a dis 
tinctive feature of Uoobank. Th 
bank’s total priority sector advances a 
the end of June 1979 wore Ra 199.7' 
which constituted 29.5 per cent of it 
total advances of Rs 677.66 crote. 
This is a noteworthy improvemer 
over Ae December 1978 figure of 26. 
per ctpt. Similarly, Ae proportion r 
Ae bank’s advances under the difl, 
rential intereit rate scheme was 0.5 
per cent at Ae end of June again! 
0.47 per cent at the end of Decemb 
1978, Advances to agriculture were I 
75.87 crores and W small scale Indiu 
tries Rs 92.95 crores. The Bank ha 
adopted 2,896 villages for developmen 
In 1978, it had also partici^ted 
the rehabilitation of 45 medium ar 
larse-scale industrial units and 51 
small icale units. The bank has - 
Lead Districts in seven states — Wc 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Raja 
than. Himachal Pradesh and Punja 
In Ae Lead DiWrlcts Acre is not 
single block which is unbanked. Ct 
dit plans were launched for all Ae 
Lead Districts. The Bank is now pr 
paring to draw up fresh Lead Dlstri 
credit plans for 1980-82, 

The bunk’s growth in Ae deeai 
since nationslUation may he seen fro 
the following figures: 
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^ DELHI 

Planning Conimiaiion’s Make-Believe 
World 

a M 


HE planners in Yojana Bhavan Ut oo 
bright Idea when they snggeatad to 
le caretaker Prime Minister, Charan 
ingb, that the final draft of the 
s 71,000 crate Sixth Five-Year Platt 
rawn tip by than last Jtme and ap- 
roved at a meeting of the full Plan¬ 
ing Commission chaired by the for- 
ler Prime Minister, Moi^i Desai, 
wuld be published without vraiting 
ir its approval by the Union Cabinet 
r the National Development Council 
fter the coming mid-term poH. The 
rgument advanced wax that this would 
cip the state governments and the 
Inion ministries to prep ar e their an- 
ual plans for next year. This exerdae 
nrmally starts at about this time of 
be year and it was suggested that the 
rocess should not be interrupted be- 
ause of the abnormal politii^ sltua- 
lun pending the mid-term poll to the 
ok Sabha. The planners aim felt that, 
n any case, there was little scope for 
ny major modifications in the draft 
nd if they were to be attempted by 
he new government after the poll, the 
ve-year span of the Sixth Plan would 
learly expire without a plan at alL 
he idea of publishing the draft Plan 
nd treating it as dm basis for plann- 
ng exercises, of the state govenmients 
nd Union ministries for the coming 
'ear was thus the planners’ unique 
echnocratic and administrative solu- 
ion to planning praUems in a difficult 
nd uncertain political situation. 

It would seem that there are quite 
few in Yojana Bhavan and many 
iihers outside that doliterad place 
vho believe, like J R D Tata, that 
olutlons to the country's problems 
night best be found by short-circuiting 
he political process and relying an 
irofessional and technocratic Innova- 
ions. The former Member of the 
'ianning Commiiaiott, Raj THAna, 
rticulated this aenthnent at a Mtwitiar 
irganlsad by tfaa Aaaodatad Chqmher 
'( Co mm erce for a mid-term tevlaw 
>f the economy. Ha auggeated forca- 
ully that tba Planning 
hould be.strengthened and em p owa r - 
to take Important acoiiomlc dad- 
•ont The economy, ha ai|imd« 
uuld tot ha «fwad to drift fior Me 


of a tledaion-making machiiiery and 
there was urgent need for a body like 
the Planning Commission which would 
consider important issuet and take 
policy deddont. 

To the pleaaant surprlae of the Plan¬ 
ning Commlaslon, its auggeation for 
pubiirfblng the Plan has been accepted 
by the caretaker Prime Miniater. Ironi¬ 
cally Charan Singh alone among the 
Mlnister-Membera of the Cominlaaion 
had had strong reservations when the 
final draft and the outlay of Rs 71,000 
crares. an increase of Ra 2000 ctoics 
over the proposed outlay in die first 
draft, was diacussed in the full meet¬ 
ing of the Planning Comraiaxion. More 
recently, he la the one whp has gone 
about publicly questioning the economic 
and social philosophy on which the 
draft Plan is based and has demanded 
its drastic revision. And in conduct¬ 
ing the work of the caretaker govern¬ 
ment, Charan Singh has paid no atten¬ 
tion to the priorities and the financial 
and administrative diadpline laid 
down in the Plan documents, Ife is, 
in fact, observing hit own set of prio¬ 
rities, often contrary to what is sti¬ 
pulated in the Plan draft and ia taking 
major poUcy decisions without lefe- 
rence to cither the planners or die 
Plan. The most important caic in 
point is the decision to cut the Flan 
outlay in order to contain the mount¬ 
ing budgetary defidt. The ao-called 
package of anti inflationary measures 
proposed by the plannen baa been put 
In cold storage and the politically-moti¬ 
vated ordinance on preventive deten¬ 
tion in the name of chedring boarding 
and profiteering has been promulgated, 
despite rile consensus against tUs move 
at the diief ministers' coaference. 

The fact can lordly CKSpe notice 
that the Sixth Plan draft, as drawn np 
in Yojana Bhavan, is already inopera¬ 
tive. Its publication in these dreums- 
tancea can be of no more than acade¬ 
mic Intereat. It hu no noctions be¬ 
hind it and it can be taken for granted 
that neither the state govanmients nor 
riis Central mlniatriSa will fad bound 
hy It in any way. Abo, It will be 
naiva to bdbve that the how tovmn^ 
meat.altar the mld-teim poll can ha 


pre-empted from snapending or scnpii- 
ing the present Plan draft simiriy by 
publishing the drift in advance. 
Among the major casualties in die 
current political contention is the cob- 
sensus oo broad objectives and metbo- 
dology of planning prevailing slnea the 
fifties. The approach to pbnninf in 
the future win be determined not so 
much by tedmocratic considerationa 
and eurdaes as by the poildcal pro¬ 
cesses at work and the new balance of 
political forces which may emerge. 

The reality today is that the demanda 
of plinning and effective implementa¬ 
tion of the Plan ere bdng lide-stepp- 
ed and nullified because there is no 
political consensus even among die 
ruling parties and the poUtical frag¬ 
mentation is making phoning Irrde- 
vant. This political reality is mock¬ 
ing the make-bdieve world in which 
the Planning Commission seems to be 
Uvlng and working. Yhe het is that 
if at different periods of Phn-maldng 
and Phn-hnpleffientation it was possi¬ 
ble to make adjustments to suit pressing 
polit'cal demands and yet keep a 
sembhnee of phoning in tact, the 
present situation rules out adjust¬ 
ments of this kind. The political dign- 
ments, keen to find some aocfal and 
class identificationa. are beceming 
more and more inflexible on behalf d 
tbdr constituencies. 

The ruling faction, lacking in politi¬ 
cal authority aud popuhr sanctions, 
meanwhile has to reckon with a difficult 
econom'c situation. Engaged in a fran¬ 
tic bid to athfy the classes on which 
it relies lor electoral support, it is reck¬ 
lessly sacrificing the requirements of 
good economic management. The dan¬ 
ger is that before new arrangements 
emerge after the mid-term poll, the pre¬ 
sent government will have done grave 
damage to the economy and its growth 
prospects. On a ssumi ng office, Charan 
Singh had made the tall promise of 
bringing about an Improvement in the 
economic infrastructure and arresting 
inflation within a month. But Us gov¬ 
ernment has been found to be woefully 
beking in the skills of economic 
management. To take one examine. 
It is fight that the administered prices 
of commodities, especially intermediate 
goods, should be kept in alignment 
with the changing levdt of thdr coot 
of prodnctlon and the general levd of 
prices in tht economy.' This b vaHd 
particularly whan the goods in qnas- 
tion are producad in the publle aactor 
and thalT pricM and fflaikering am 
contieBad. But price adjuabdcatt off 
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thi> kind requires sound judgment. 
Tbe Chinn Singh govermnent display¬ 
ed a lack of this attribute in the pere¬ 
mptory price adjustments it has made, 
against the advice of the Planning 
Commission. This is true of coal in 
particular. 

Worse still have been the increases 
in the minimum support prices for 
kharif crops. There has been a mind¬ 
less increase in tbe minimum price of 
sugarcane even as the ex-factory price 
of sugar has been pegged at the level 
derived from the lower price of cane 
fixed last year. In the determination 
of these prices again, the opinions of 
the Agricultural Prices Commission and 
the Planning Commission have been 
, Ignored. The fact Indeed is that Quran 
Singh's minority government seems to 
be inspired only by short-run poUticil- 
electoial considerations in taking its 
policy and administrative decUona. 
With the price situation so badly mis¬ 
managed, the 'Stage is set for drift 
doamhill in economic management 
which will have further adverse impUea- 
tions for the health of tbe economy. 

An outright cut in Plan outlay of 
the order of between Rs 900 crorea 
and Rs 700 crorea has been proposed. 
But the effective cut is expected to be 
much larger. Tbe sbortfallt in Plan 


THE case of Jokai India Ltd, a lead¬ 
ing tea producing company, is getting 
curioser and curioser. In July this 
year, jokai Tea Holdings Ltd of the 
UK, which owns 74 per cent of the 
equity of (he Indian company under 
the Indianisation scheme, was sold 
to another somewhat obscure Bri¬ 
tish company, Frendial Ltd. The 
price paid was £ l.g million which 
was very much higher than what was 
warranted by the ruling market price 
of its share on the Indian stock 
market. 

As soon as the news of the deal 
tr'ckled into Indian tea circles, storia 
started circulating in the grapevine 
that a consortium of Calcutts-based 
businessmen was having a big stake in 
the deal. It was being whispered that 
while the purchase had been made in 
the name of Frendial, much of the 
actual payment had been raised by 
tb s group from undisclosed fnnds 
built up abroad. Jokai India's apokas- 
men bavs said that if any such dials 


Imidementatlon in the enmat year an 
bound to ha more mbstiBtial fhea 
usuaL Tbe nnaettltd polMeel and 
administrativa eavironment is hardly 
conducive to efficiency. The aitnatioa 
becomes worss when coanahaMat to 
the P14n is openly questioned by the 
ruling political authority and the disci¬ 
pline that the Plan and its baplcinaatn- 
don demand is openly floated in tbe 
name of recasting and reorienting the 
Plan to suit its own spcdil end sao- 
tional preferences. 

Since the bndgetary deficit ‘b tend¬ 
ing to assume alarming p ro p ortions — 
according to present indicatlona it may 
run up to Rs 3,000 crotes by tiM and 
of the year — and non-devdojanant 
expenditure b found to be inflexflile 
under tbe prevailing administrative 
arrangements, the pruning of the Plan 
has becoau the- only option avallahle 
to contain tbe budgetary deficit and 
check tbe expansion ^ ntoney snp^. 
Thb b not the first time, of conns, 
that thb option b being adopted. But 
the scale on which it b being exercbed 
b such that it will amonnt to tite scut¬ 
tling of the Flas altogether. The 
dpshoot of tiib can only be that in tbe 
exiusive pursuit of price stability and 
budgetary balance, the economy wfll 
be pushed deeper into stagnation. 


were there, they were not aware ol 
them, Frendial'i senior executives, 
who had been visiting India during 
the past few months, had flatly denied 
any auch Indian involvement. 

But the whispcn have not been 
scotched. In fact, they have become 
only louder, which is understandable 
in view of several loose ends that 
mark the transaction. One basic ques¬ 
tion i.s why Frendial should develop 
audi keen interest in Jokai Indb iha- 
ras when almost eveiyodle knows that 
sooner or bter the foreign shardi^ing 
in Indian tea companies is going to 
be reduced further from the exbtlng 
74 per centi It iult been weakly con¬ 
tended in some drdes that some of 
the Frendial high-ups had had past 
asBociitions with In^ and this could 
hive prompted them to Ijive a go. But 
£ iJt million b a lot of money for 
keeping up oM tieil 

So, the theory that it has all been a 
ptein, straight deal baa not fbaad many 
takesa ia India. In bet, onoiiag In ^ 


wake of reporb of Indians bnying 
abroad shares of Indian compgnlas 
from foreign companies in the same 
bahion, the suspicion has only deapen- 
ed. AH tbb lasumes that there is a 
lot of hot money abroad held by 
Indians in one form or enother. 
And thb b no longer an assump¬ 
tion; it b a fact. An ths foreign- ex¬ 
change that is supposed to come to 
India b not coming but b being diver¬ 
ted on the way to some surreptitious 
accounts held abroad, and such funds 
lie now looking for Investment out¬ 
lets. Such a situation is not something 
unique to India, but its dimensions 
appear to be much larger in Its case 
cesnpared to that of most other deve¬ 
loping countries. 

This b not the first time, however, 
that Jokai India has been in tbe news. 
With ten most effldently run gardens 
and a crop of about 8 million kg, it 
has been a prized company. It became 
an Indian company in April 197fi and 
came out with e public issue of Rs 
65 lakhs in October 1977 under the 
provisions of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act. According to the ap¬ 
proved Indianisation scheme, Jokai 
Tea Holdings Ltd of the UK was aUot- 
ted 74 per cent of the shares of the 
Indian company and the babnee 26 per 
cent was distributed among the Indian 
public. 

But even before the ihares had h>t 
the stock market, they came under a 
kind of forward deals, there were 
parties who offered to pay Rs 15, if 
not more, for Ra 10 shares which were 
yet to be issued. What happened-dur¬ 
ing the run-up to the public issue 
gathered further momentum when 
tbe floatation was made. The share 
price zoomed, helped partly by corner¬ 
ing by a few interested parties. At 
one time the Rs 10 equity was being 
quoted at Rs 32 on the Calcutta stock 
exchange. Jokai, with Its goodwill and 
good record, has during the past few 
years been regarded a good buy and 
there haa never been a dearth of people 
eager to have a go at it. 

But it was not like this in the 1960s- 
Like most other tea companies, Jokai 
also bad to go through a period o( 
veritable stagnation srlth har^y much 
interest in its shares. Some people 
however seemed to know better. They 
knew that tea was going to stage a 
oomebeck end then tbe ibares would 
be booming. That day came in 1973 
when the industry all over the world 
emerged out of tiie .doMrama. The 
Indian indagnr Chios then had been 
pcoapa rin g witt early 19P Ntting a 
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It wu durias tbote bed 1960i^hen ferrad or U tome loit of proxy er- for such orertexi lelUiif end baying 

Jokal’t ihiree were being quoted at ringement b made, then e director lies in the fact that 74 per cent of the 

about one-third of their face value, representing the minority Aardiolders shares lie abroad. What really promp- 

that an enterpiislng operator chose to night be inducted into the board. ted the authors of FERA to allow 

acquire a oontrolUog hold In the UK All this wiH need a lot of finesse, such a concession to the non-reaideat 

principal of riie Indian company. And Bnt the point that emerges is that owners of the tea industry la not 
In courts of time ft became a part of happened to fokal can hap- known, bnt the time seems to be ap- 

the impremive outfit of Walter Dun- Pnn to any other Indian company, be preaching when the policy needs to be 

can Goodricke which m require it in tea or In other industries, with reviewed and overhauled. As it Is, it- 

a very substantial holding In the tea maiortiy share held abroad. In tea does not seem to make much senae. 

industry in India. and a few other 
countries. 

Before the deal with Frendial was IfflARAVI 
struck, the position was that Lawrie 

Plantations Ltd had two aubsidlarias ViolUlCe in S BombaV Sl um 

— Joksi Tea Holding which held 74 

per cent of the sharei of fokal India, Avite Abnkam 

and Longboume Holdiogi which own¬ 
ed ihares. in some tea companies in ^ enter DhanW at the point Harijani in Tamil Nadu in the order of 
Ban g l ades h . So when ITHL wai sold the railway tradca from Mahim precedence that tradition accords 

to Frendial locky stock and barrel« It station, you are in what can enphe- them are chakkilayana, paDana and 

became a deal tetween two British nistically be called the business dis» partiyans also called adi-dravidas (die 

^ frirt 0^ tWs vast slum settlement, the' 'original dravidiana’). According to a 

auuorities nor Indian sbareboMers population of which is esti* political, worker there are now some 

had real^ much to do. mated at between 2S and 3 lakhs. A 50.000 adi^ravidai in Dhartvl and 

But whoever has now got into the ^ ^ businesa conslsu of recycling they are among' the poorest of the 

saddle cannot txpM an easy time. Ibe of n^terfri from slum dweUeri. 

owners would lUe to make sure ^ gf Bombay dty. The most The adi-dnvidas and a baekwud 
that they get a good return on the successful trsders have built themselves class called the nadan who numlMr 

iMge amount t^ had put up for pur- , ^jwer block of fiats thst stands just several thousand leaa than the adl- 

chasing me JTHL. Jtok^ India hu pytalde the slum. The scrap mer- dravidas in Dharavi come, almost all 

decj^ag good dividends during chants are Hindus and Muslims from of them, from one district in Tamil 

™ past few varying b^ecn jjjg oorth and Gujarat. They buy up Nadu, Tiranelvelj. The nadars have 

M per cent and 25 per cent. But If demaged containers in plastic, come more recently ind tend to have 

tbay have to be content only with or metal, on contract from large occupetiona and education levds acoie- 

dlvidend remittances, it would be a fgetories in the city. The containers what better tban tbote of the adi- 

long long time before the coniideiatiou g,g repaired, painted and dravidas. 

money will be recovered. retold to small workshops else- No one could recall largescale caste- 

Frendial ia thui reportedly trying where. Waste cotton from the textile wise conflicts between adi-dravidat and 

to become a aelling agent of Jokoi Tea mills is also bandied. nadars in Dharavi before. The dashes 

In the UK. But a mere lanction by One or two of the fiats in the tower in mid-October this year may have 

Tokai India would not do. The prppo- block belongs to an adi-dravida busi- been the first The police, the adl- 

sal has to be cleared by the Reserve ntssman. He tlso owns and operates dravidas and the nadars ill agree that 

Bank of India and some ether authori- a large sorting yard in Dharavi. Here the conflict had its origin in gang- 

ties, and the reports are diat the In- ragdefcen (other adi-dravldas) bring fights between goondas on both rides 

dian audiorlties have become a little their sacks of pickings from the city’s who are hired by mafia-type burinesi 

more waiy of these moves, especially girbige dumps and sort it all out imo groups involved in ilHdt liquor. Gang 

after all the hullabaloo that the Fren- piles of scrap metsl, paper, bits of fights went on for some ten or twelve 

dial deal has kicked oS. plistlc or polytbeos sheeting, etc. days. The mafia toughs on both rides 

Two Frendial nomineea are now This is the bottom end of the scrap extended the quarrel to their caite 

sitting on Jokai India’s board. Their burinem but even bwe competition is fellowi by appeals tod threats. There 

presence should give the new ownen to**- The adl-dravlda ngpickera, re- came a point when nadars and adi- 

coiuldenble leverage in policy-snak- Ports say, are forced to bring their dravidas were ifnid to go into each 

Ing bnt probtama wonld ariie if they sacks to the sdi-dravida burinestmsn’s other’s territories for fear of being set 

go in for wider rsconstrnetion of the yard, If they fail to do so or are upon and beaten. (There are areas 

board. Undar the Cbapaniea Act, aoch cau^t trying to get a better bargain around 90-Feet Road, Lakshmi Chawl 

an exttdae conld prove haxardona and elsewhere they ere beaten up by the and Kumbharwada in Dharavi that 

no ont would like to tosh in where burinetaman’s hirelinn. have sharply demarcated congregations 

fools foar to tread, Adl-dravidas came to Dbaravi from of nadars and adi-dravidis.) Most 

A report hu It that some Indian Tamil Nadu some throe genentions ago people in Dhirsvi knew for sev^ 

parties, whou namu are being men- when It wu a swampy vlBage on the days what wu going on but the police 

tioned In connection witii the Fmndlal outiUrti of the city. Th«t worked were unable to put a stop to It. 

deal, are now ammdlnr a group wUdi then in tim tanneries. A sdwdutsd Eventnaliy some rerideots adcril AhOya 

hu ewitf. to mwlt^ut 15 pu taof ca it e ichool teacher from Dharavi ex- Rangnekar, CPIfM) me mber of-^a jnat- 

•haru la India. Tha idu ptuum- piaiaad that the titru major groups of dissolved Lok SaUia, who had hat* 
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electtd from this constituency In the 
1977 poil, to intervene and the in turn 
spoke to the Chief Minister. A peace 
committee was set up under the aegis 
of the police and consisting of leaders 
from the adi-dravidas and nadars as 
well as several politicians. 

But caste mobilisation continued 
and the police opened fire twice on 
one evening to prevent armed con¬ 
frontations. Both times they fired into 
a crowd of adi-dravidas. Several were 
injured and two men from one adi- 
dravida family died as a result of in¬ 
juries from the first firing. Several of 
those arrested that night, including 
those injured in the firings, were adi- 
dravidas. They were fitter reieased on 
baii of Rs 250 each. 

According to the adi-dravidas who 
-jive in Lakshmi Chawl and were fired 
upon, rioting wu going on some dis¬ 
tance away on the 90-Feet Road. 
They collected in the three-foot wide 
gully that runs through Lakshmi Chawl 
to see what was happening. At this 
point, a police squad turned into the 
head of the gully, away from the scene 
of rioting and soda bottle fights, and 
without warning or tear-gas fired into 
the men and women in the gully. 

Nadars, police and political workers 
give another version of the Incident. 
They say the adi-dravidas (admittedly 
ordinary residents with no known con¬ 
nections with the ' mafia gangs) were 
marching through Lakshmi Chawl gully 
armed with knives, sickles and stones 
and towards the police who were try¬ 
ing to control another crowd on 90- 
Feet Road. This version says that adi- 
dravida women inarched alongside the 
men, similarly armed, and that is why 
some of them were injured in the 
police firing. At any rate, calm was 
restored after that night, though heavy 
police presence continued in all the 
trouUe spots. 

According to several people, adi- 
dravida, nadar and outsiders, the adi- 
dravida mafia is by tar the stronger, 
mote deeply entrenched group with a 
very wide area of operations. These 
include some lucrative business sct- 
. ups besides Illicit liquor, gambling, 
prostitution, rack-renting and an ex¬ 
tortion radtet. A nadar leader said 
that nadar shopkeepers had paid 
Tiafta’ for years to the adi-dravida 
mafia, something like Rs 50 a time 
from each shop. “They had no choice, 
there were too few of us in the begin¬ 
ning." But some eight months ago the 
: shopkeepers, now grown to several 
".hoore, dedded that enough was enough, 
|fbrme(l a" Nadar Vyaperi Sangb and 


refused to pay hafts. - . 

This may..have been the beginning 
of the tension between nadar and adi- 
dravida business groups. At any rata 
during the recent troubles nadar shop¬ 
keepers in one small street shut their 
shops and stayed home in predomi¬ 
nantly nadar areas of the slum, for 
fear of reprisals from die adi-dravida 
mafia. Their shoiw were broken Into 
and looted. The Nadar Vyapari 
Sangb seems well organised and has 
prepared typed lists, in triplicate, of 
damage suffered by each member, to 
present to their MLA, F M Pinto 
(Independent). The shops are smaU, 
three feet by two feet wooden struc¬ 
tures. Most of them lost dry goodi 
worth about Rs 4,0<)0 each, according 
to the lists. A few had personal arti¬ 
cles like electric fans and radloi in 
the abnps and may have lost those as 
weU. 

Another inddent that illustrates the 
activity of the mafia is often told in 
Dharavi. A young, adi-dravida 
graduate was allegedly murdered by 
mafia toughs two months ago on the 
suspidon that he was a police 
informer. Arrests have been made 
but residents say those arrested are 
hirelings or relatives and no one ex¬ 
pects the godfathers to be caoght. 

A police officer who had worked for 
several years In Dharavi said the police 
"know who is doing what in each 
community”. He said the obvious 
thing to have done when the trouble 
started waa to have arrested "certain 
known persons”. No arrests were 
made. When the clashes could no 
longer be contained within the two 
communities, the leaders went under¬ 
ground. This police officer also admit¬ 
ted that anyone in the force 
attempting to arrest "certain known 
persons, would not get any support” 
(from the police). This is the nearest 
one can get to an outright admiuioo 
that the police know who the mafia 
leaders are, about their twilight 
businesses in Dharavi, and that they 
will not take action. , 

Adi-dravidas, nidan« and other 
slum-dwellers said that if the police 
cracked down on the mafia life 
would be a little easier. Not that 
everyone wants the IBidt stills to be 
shut down; they do after all provide 
cheap hooch and a living for many 
people. What they want from the 
police is action to contain the mafia, 
to prevent it involvliig the rest of the 
residents, especially their caste 
fellows, in the network. 

The adi-dravida mafia has over 209 


paoplit OB Hi poyrolli imuiy biom gt* 
iavolved In budaeti deals wl& it. 
The police officer said that thera had 
been arrests of some key people ■ 
few years ago. No case oonid be 
sustained against them because wit¬ 
nesses were afraid to testify and be¬ 
cause of prooedunl dcleys. When 
culprits get off like this, be odd, it 
makes it progressively more difficult the 
next time round for anyone to stand 
witness. “It's easy to Uamc the police 
but the legal procedure doesn’t make 
our jobs easy.” 

Illicit stills in Dharavi are no secret, 
Anyone will direct you to where they 
are steaming away; we were allowed 
to approach to within ten feet of one 
bhatti in the depths of one of the 
chawls. Some sti^ are visible from 
Sion railway bridge which is another 
approach to the slum. In the fore¬ 
ground in a nullah men and women 
waist-deep in slate grey water are 
beating their clothes clean. lust be¬ 
yond a couple of workers pour slate 
grey water into a large steaming caul¬ 
dron. 

Dharavi brew is supplied to various 
parts of the city via truck or local 
train. Illicit liquor provided one nadar 
the capital with which to move into 
a more respectable business. He is 
now accepted as a community leader 
even though everyone known where 
be started. They say it is. not the illicit 
brew that threatens them. What (|oes 
is the network of pay'oSs and Uack- 
mail, the intimidation and the entoui^ 
age of toughs. An adi-dravida who 
works in a factory outside Dharavi 
said “If we go to the police station 
with complaints we are liable to be 
beaten up. there but if one of the 
gomidas walks in be will be offered a 
chair.” Another said, "We have noth¬ 
ing to do with these gangs and their 
quarrels. We have never ^d trouble 
with the nadars. Bat these business¬ 
men have spread the quarrel into 
chste." 

Elaevdiere in a section of what it 
known as the Transit Camp area el 
Dharavi four adi-dravida fomiliss 
lived among a number of other com¬ 
munities: nadar, maharashtrlan, uttar 
bharatlyi, muslim. When trouble start¬ 
ed on the 90-Feet Road, the four adi- 
dravidas were threatened by the 
nadars and since they were outnum* 
bered they locked their homes and 
went off to stay with their caste fel- 
lowis in Lakshmi Chawl. They had not 
retnrned a wedi after things quietaned 
down- Their houses had been looted. 
nugHlafl a Marafhl-apedcing mldant 





beoitaf anodatloii, itld tlw wAiolt 
trMibIk wif the Jhinor connectioi)., The 
Mtt-dnekUu end nedare ia her nel|^- 
bourhood had llred quite amicably 
before. 

At tile local level orgaulaatlons that 
repreeeut the Naderj are the Nadar 
Vyaparl Sangh and a Nadar Education 
Society. The Society runt a Tamil me¬ 
dium primary icbool. Students and 
teachers are drawn from several 
castes, A school-teacher says that 
though on paper salaries are said to 
be on par with municipal scales (the 
school is funded by the Corporation) 
but In fact the teadiers are paid much 
less. The society is also setting up a 
secondary school (without municipal 
funds) in which the medium win be 
English. Curricula and textbooks win 
be the same, says the schod-teacher, 
as those used by schools sat up by 
upper caste Tamil education societies 
outside Dhaiavi. 

Nadars say that most of them ace 
traditional supporters of the Gandhi- 
Kamaraj Congress, a splinter of the 
Congress in Tamil Nadu. In Dharavl 
their municipal councillors ate Con¬ 
gress, and Congress (I). The adi-dravi- 
das have one local level organisation, 
the Adi-Dravida Mahaubha but it it 
said to be not active at all except for 
running a Ganapatl temple. It is alle¬ 
ged that some leaden of the Mahasa- 
bha belong to the mafia which may 
explain why the adi-dravidaa did not 
take their complaints about harass¬ 
ment hy goondaa to the Mahasabha. 
A scholar who reported on a^-dtavida 
political mobilisation in tltis lournal in 
1974 had said there was strong ideo¬ 
logical pull from the DMK which 
promised to abcUsb poverty and on- 
touchabllity and provided a cultural 
basis on which the adi-dravidas could 
orgauiae for defensive action against 
the Shiv Sena’s anti-south-IndUn at¬ 
tacks. Today adi-dravidas support the 
AIADMK which has an office in the 
slum, and to a slightly lesser extent 
the DMK and then the COngreisfl). 
But it would seem that traditioiia] 
support to a Tamo party is not so 
solid any loogar. In Tekshmi chawl 
ibty said it all depended on the situa¬ 
tion. In (he Ins^ ce of the recent 
Itoetilitlee they had contacted ell the 
parties - which had' rapresentatlvea in 
the slum. 

The adl-dityides ' heve had one of 
their caste follows in the Municipal 
Corpwallon in the paet, voted in on 
a Cengreee tfokagi,.: The prueident of 
^ Mahastbtai Ha ma ew em l, hai male 
fofoixl r ’ i' ... ite 


municipal electioni and during the 
last Ink Sebha electiaot tried to cen- 
vasi adi-dravida auj^rt. lAanvi la a 
reeerved scheduled caste seat for the 
Assembly but curiously adi-dravidas 
are not down as a recognised schedul¬ 
ed caste in the Maharashtra schedule 
end Ramaswimi was unable to contest. 
The seat was won by Satyendra 
More of the CPI(M). 

Reports of the trouble in Dharavl 
were carried to Delhi and the Union 
Minister of Social Welfare, SathyavanI 
Muthu (AIADMK), called on (Thief 
Minister Pawar and urged him to 
reitort peace In the alum. Links with 
regional part es like the AIADMK and 
the DMK will continue to be useful 
when the problem is ‘culturally’ defin- 
sd. But at local levd, when it comes 
to housing, electiicity, water, the 
situation demands more pragmatism 
such as that expressed by the resi¬ 
dents of Lakshmi Chawl. But it is at 
the level of intra-caite conflict, as in 
the tension between the mafia and the 
ordinary adi-dravidas, that there 
seems to be a vacuum. In the absence 
of an organisation to mediate this ten¬ 
sion the adi-dravidas have no option 
but to fall in line with the mafia which 
functions for all intents end purposes 
as the Mahasabha. ('The nadars’ caste- 
based organisations seem much better 
establiahed and a poUtical worker said 
that the nadar mafia did not have so 
much control over their lives.) More¬ 
over, the adi-dravida mafia in Dharavl 
it actively trying to give its real power 
the formal garb of elective office. 

Parties which cannot rely on caste 
and ethnic identity to do their mobili¬ 
sation have to do it the hard way but 
there it dearly scope for iralitical divi¬ 
dends in time. Parties like the two 
Congresses and now the CPI(M) have 
been able to work with mixed com¬ 
munities to improve living eonditiont 
in small pockets of the slum. Lakshmi 
Chawl where the adi-dravidas live 
teems to be one of the most depres¬ 
sed areas. It has e thrae-foot wide 
unpaved pathway stidey with black 
grime. ’The tenements are ona-roomed, 
sunken wooden and tin structures. 
Some of the imi»oved ireai in Dhara- 
vl have broad paved lanes and the 
houies art permanent structures, not 
unlike 1 small district town in appeer- 
anea. 

The CPI(M)'s work is an axampk 
of what can be done. ITha party aeems 
to have bean active bare only In tite 
liat throe or four yean wMi one wer- 
ktr, V K Nair, from Kerala, who 
dMdes Ua time ‘betwaan trade 
I' ’ r : I'd DbaravL A Bttig oror 



a year ago he hdpad the lisfl- 
denta of some btodu in the Transit 
Camp area to form a honslni associa¬ 
tion and negotiate loons for bousing 
from the Bank of Bsroda. Three thou¬ 
sand rupees each were loaned to indi¬ 
viduals at eight per cent Interest re¬ 
payable in five years. Single-storeyod 
houses have crane up and the resi¬ 
dents call cbeir blocks, ‘lectnagar’. The 
four adi-dravids families mentioned 
earlier who left their homes during 
the recent troubles belong to this 
housing association. 

What is equally interesting Is tile 
attitudes of the residents of Jeetnagw 
in their new circumstances. Some <d 
them have fallen back on repaymenta 
to the bank and Csnguhai was saying 
they should find some way of writb^ 
the loan ofi. The secretary of the 
association, a Muslim and idao a rasi- 
dent, found this attitude very wrong. 
“We must pay back our loana becanat 
otherwise the bank says it wiU not he 
able to give loans to other bloAa.7 
Besldca, he said, they could afford to. 
Gangubai agreed that they wen aO 
■maliks’ now. All of them had taken 
tenants. (Since about 1976 the cor 
poration/state government have fraxen 
expansion of Dhanvi by demolidbiiig 
any new structures that come up and 
issued identity cards to slum dwel¬ 
lers to control further Influx.) The 
secretary of the housing assocutiao 
explained that they were renting half 
a room, 10 by 19, for Rs 99 a month 
vrith Ra 1,000 in deposit. “A vdiolc 
manxir’ (the whole 10 by 19 room) 
goes for Rs 50 a month with a deposit 
of Rs 2.000. Gangubai also said they 
are having problems about the ground 
rent, whether it should be Rs 15 or 
Rs 20 a month, and they will be going 
in delegation to the government to 
sort it out. 

The CFKM) has also organisad an¬ 
other housing association in another 
area which has a mixed coaamunity, 
Kamalanagar. Here the association 
plans to put up malti-stoityed Mocks 
of flats. 

When we went to look at Jeetnagar, 
Gangubai greeted the CPI(M) worker 
in the bold aod sassy way that is her 
manner. “Ahtiia’’, she said, ‘The sun 
has risen at latt." The pleawre end 
warmth with which the residents, of 
Jeetnagar and Kamalanagar came out 
to meet the CPKM) worker showed 
that Gangubei had axptessed it aralL 
The worker said at one stage that 
fhey depended on him to do esery- 
thlag and Gangubai agraad that thb 
wua to bntiaddtd ihM bf tad 1* tht 
‘foaaaMMaa’* wosdd iaaia te cope. 
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Police Massacre ia' Faridabad 
Report of Fact Finding Team 


aqiaiBy iadAati. IbUewNB «atm 
even Aopi and rwldracM to tM’ n. 
uniOToIved and lanooant pao^ Om 
hotel antplom ihowad dia Team U 
right hand ihoulder, ttUdt «ai diftem 
to move doe to Uthi-blowi.' He hat 


IN one of the wont orgiei of violence 
in recent time*, Heryane police ran 
benetk and killed Innocent people in 
Parldabed on October 17 and were 
engaged in concealing and destroying 
all evidence of their mlsdeeda, and in 
misleading the Press as to the actual 
nature of the incidents on that day. 
This is the finding of a tliree>membcr 
Pact Finding Team sponsored by the 
People’s Union of Civil liberties and 
Democratic Rights, Delhi Branch, 
vrhich toured Faridabad on October 
24, met victims of the police firing, 
visited the spots where the firing took 
place and talked to relations of those 
killed by the police and discovered 
that even though a week had passed 
since the incidents, the police were 
stin persecuting Innocent peo^. 

Contrary to what the police want to 
be believed, the Team found from its 
talks with those who bad witnessed 
the police firing at Neelam Chowfc on 
October 17, when a strike can had 
been given by diSerent trade union 
organisations, that the provocation had 
come first from the police when Sub- 
Inqiector Brahm Dutt opened fire on 
an unarmed demonstration of workers 
which reached Neelam Chowk. The 
Sub-Inspector had earlier given his 
policemen orden for a lathi charge to 
dijpeiie the crowd which was not 
aware of the imposition of Section 144, 
promulgated by the police at 2 am on 
that day. No public ahnouncement 
had been made. While some workers 
were engaged in an argument with the 
police, Brahm Dutt fired, killing one 
of the demonstntois on the spot, 
When the dead nun’s comrsdes tried 
to lift the body, be fired again killing 
two more people. This enraged the 
crowd, who were reported to have 
pounced upon Brahm Dutt, who later 
succumbed to injuries inflicted by tiie 
mob. 

The total indifference of the police 
and local administration towards baste 
human rights was described by the 
employcea of a hotel at the Neelam 
Chowk, the epicentre of the inci¬ 
dents, in a statement made to tbs Fact 
Finding Team: 

When the trouUa started, same 
policemen took up vantage posttions 
above the buildiiig where tin linm 
shim at Neelam Chowk is sitoaksd ' 
' an<r started flritc on the crowd in 
- v“- " 


eluding school children ... The panic- 
stricken people moved to the rail¬ 
way bridge between Neelam Chowk 
and Mathura Road. Meanudiile a 
group of CRF men readied the Ma¬ 
thura aide of the bridge to trap the 
crowd on the bridge betwMn the 
two police foreei. ’The police from 
both aidea started attaAing the 
crowd with gun ihots. Many people 
jumped from the bridge down to a 
depth of between 25 end 40 feet. 
The policemen forced those who 
were dangling from the Mdge to 
jump down by beating them on their 
knuckles. Also, stune were ph^c- 
sOy lifted and thrown down from 
the bridge by the policemen. 

From the eye-witneae reporta that 
Che Team hea^ from sever^ sources, 
the lack of a properly organised labour 
force in Faridabad waa evident. Those 
who were present at Neelam Chowk on 
the day of the ioddent report^ tiut 
not a single leader of any union or 
political party was to be leen there 
before and after tiie incidents. This 
was corroborsted by the dTU men 
whom the Team contacted at their 
office. Though varions Haryana mlni- 
itert have charged the CITU as having 
bean respontible ter th e violence and 
disturbances, the CITU men appeared 
unaware of the number of dead, in¬ 
jured end missing and were generally 
ill-informed about tiie inddenti of the 
17th. 

Oo the other hand, police prepared¬ 
ness much before the trouble started 
was crystal dear. On the early morn¬ 
ing of the bandh, Cr P C 144 was 
declared at 2 am. According to the 
shopkeepers at Neelam Chowk, they 
were forced to close their ihopt and 
keep indoors by the policemen mudi 
before the trouble started. “Tile police¬ 
men themselves were preparing for a 
show-dovm’’ was how one shop- 
employee put it to the Team. 

Evidence taggeefs that after tiie 
death of the police officer, Brahm Dutt, 
the gun-carrying pdice force tan 
amuck, intent upon taking revange. 
Ona tngineer working in Weit Ger¬ 
many who ia on a abort leave to meet 
his rdsUves, told tiie Teem tiut ha aw 
a poUcenun stoppiiii two young school 
childrw on t^r bicyciss, returning 
from their sdiool, unaware of the hap¬ 
penings. Tht school childrea were 
beaten merdlaealy, although thia wu 
five houra aftar tiu morning inddanta, 
•"vewo • In N ' T ■ t. 


been pounced upon by poUcemoa wbU 
be wa coedting Inside the kltdia 
Though the police and admlnlstra 
tlon claim that no flrlng took jdao 
after 1 p m on the 17th, the graesom 
iaddents In the residential area o 
Prea Cdony and Fnnjabi Colony spa' 
otberwla. 

The poUcc did not stop a indiscilmi 
nately bating up and firing npoi 
people who had either atbered in tin 
demonstration or were watddng a in 
DOcent by-ctanden at -Nalam Chowk 
Tliey extended the range of thd 
etrodtia to area far away from tb 
scene of the demoostta^n, and t< 
people who had nothing to do wltl 
the striking workers. The Team wen 
to Punjabi Colony, 4 to S fans awa; 
from Neelam Ctowk, and visited i 
bouu on the roof of which two of it 
raldents, Kashmiri La) Bali aged 4: 
and lagdlsh Prasad aged 28, had beei 
killed at point blank range tv tb 
police who bad taken np positione a 
the landing of a stair-case of i honsi 
opposite tiie roof-top. Ball’s 12 yea 
old son. Anil, who was shot In tb 
abdomen, was atiO lying naconsdom 
at the Safdarjong Hospital. Aaothe 
boy, Ifi-year old Surendta Kumar 
who was also standing on the roof 
top was injured in the head and bad 
by bullet splinters. 

The story of Bali’s killing, u narfa 
ted to the Team by bis brother-ln-la« 
and other relatives who were eye¬ 
witnesses to the inddent, la pathetic 
Ball was a printer at the Govenuneni 
of India Preia. After hb office doiet 
at 4.50 pm, he came home and wai 
told by his wife that Us eldest tot 
Anil was playing on the roof. Askin 
his wife to prepere food, he went up- 
stalra to bring hie eon do-vm. At he 
readied the roof, a bullet Ut Us bead 
from acroes tiie road. Seeing Un 
(an, lagdisb Prasad, who was stayin 
in a room on the same terrace, came 
out to balp him, but a bnDet lA Um 
in the waist gnd da^ed bis sbdoman. 
He died In boidtal. Bali't ton Anil 
was Ut next, wUle the otiier boy 
Snrandra Komar, also a reridsot in the 
tame oeighbondiood, sras Injured by 
apUntara from the bullet that had 
pierced Jagdlsh Prasad. 

Thlf waa a cate of cold-hloeded 
murder, ai naithet, BaU nor Itfldlsh 

p,- - . . 



1 hiding iB nvidaDc* ct ttb aardar 
m$ obviMt from urenl tutt. Pint 
1011 ' aftar the klUlm a polica party 
ime to Ball’! houia and wantad to 
Mtch away Bali’i dead body from 
a relatiyai. After they failed to take 

away, a larger pidice party came 
ceded by the DSP and farced the re- 
itlvea to part with the body. But in 
w meantime, Bali’i rdatives bad 
umaged to get a photograi^ier to take 
ietures of Bali'f dead body and the 
mne of the kiUiog. Bali't bcother-in- 
w insisted on an inquiry into the 
ilUng, but the DSP said that the 
ostmortem on the body would have 
) take place at Gurgaon on the 
rders of higher authorities. Bali's 
rother-hi'law then went to the Circuit 
ouse, where a meeting was in pro- 
ress between a Haryana cabinet 
linister Khurahid Ahmed, high police 
ffidals and industrialists. When after 
1 hour, the minister came out, the 
iotber4n-law requested him to allow 
im to take Bali's body and perform 
ie last rites and cremate hta. But 
oth the minister and the induat- 
iaiists who were present there reiect- 
d his request on the plea that "if the 
ody was allowed to be cremated at* 
aridabad, it will further worsen 
adustiial relations”. Fiiully, Bali's 
elatives were allowed to accompany 
he dead body in a police van to the 
remation ground at Gurgaon. 

At the Gurgaon cremation ground, 
iaii's relatives found that at least sis 
nore dead bodies were lying there to 
ic cremated. The burning ghat people 
old them that the bodies had been 
>n>ught by the police from Faridabad 
ind were being secretly burnt there, 
[hey remained unidentified. Bali's 
irother-ln-law told the Team that the 
ame fate would have befallen Bali, 
ud not his relatives insisted on get- 
ing back his body. The body of 
agdish Prasad was not handed over 
o his relatives after his death In 
tospital and no one still knew what 
tappened to It. When relatives of the 
tther dead people contacted the doctor 
It the Gurgaon Civil Hospital for post- 
tiortem reports, be pleaded helpless- 
tess because of ‘limitations”. The 
elatives were in a state of utter des¬ 
peration and halplesaness. Ho one. In- 
tiuding gay political or trade union 
leader, had come to their reicne. 

The ttw doct apt end here. On 
i^cto|)er '22, four days after Ball'i 
murder, a poBee party headed by an 
^SI vislttd the .spot, BefbN kUBng 
Ball, the policemen who had' aimed at 
Biia from the opposite booae, had 
mhied their ta r g et and one of (he 


Iml l et a 'had got lodged In ^ eater 
tsaH of tiM naighbonring boose. To 
deMToy tills tvidenee, ths police party 
which ctma on the 22nd elimbed np 
the wall and with bayonets dlstedgad 
the bullet from inside the WalL The 
Team saw the originsl hole made by 
the bullet, further enlarged Into a 
wide gap by the police team. The local 
people told the Team that the police 
were still on the prowl in the area to 
recover the cartridges of the buBeta 
fired by them in the area on that day, 
ao that they were not later prodneed 
by the residents to prove the misdeeds 
of the police. 

The police had also come to know 
of the photographs taken of Bali's 
dead body. The photographer was 
being constantly harassed by the police. 
He told the Team that a senior police 
official had threatened him and even 
offered bribes to get back the m™ 
roll from him. 

Thus, it was evident that the police 
were busy hiding and destroying all 
traces of their murderous activities of 
October 17. Plaincfotheamen were 
prowling all over Faridabad, arresting 
people whom they suspected of giving 
out the real story. Reporters had not 
been allowed to enter the Badshah 
Khan Hospital Where those injured on 
that day were being treated. The 
members of the Team managed to 
smuggle themselves into the male ward, 
and saw at least six persons with 
bullet injuries. They were shocked to 
see four of them — all with their 
hands or legs in plaster, and in do 
condition to move — chained to their 
beds in a separate corner of the ward 
and being guarded by armed police¬ 
men who were occupying some of the 
beds meant for patienta. One of the 
Injured was a post and telegraphs em¬ 
ployee, who on the day of the firing 
was on duty on the bridge leading to 
Neelam Chowk. Hint Lai, Devi La], 
Jagdish K Pande and TUak Kapoor 
(who is deaf and dumb) with bullet 
injuries on their bodies and chained to 
their beds, were workers who had been 
trapped in NctUm Chowk and shot at 
by the police. As they could not flee 
due to their injuries, the TCllce arres¬ 
ted them and were planning to pitiducc 
them as miacreanti who bad provoked 
the October 17 inddenta. The Team 
' si«n mw a 12-year old boy with bullet 
Injurlet under arrest. It came to 
know that at least thret peopla wbo 
had been brought to the hospital on 
that day had saccumbed to bullet 
Injurtet. 

Tbe Team also visited the neigh- 
bouihoed of the bridge connecting 
Naalam Chottic with Madintn Road. 


IDniing the day-foag firing and latU " 
dune, the police bad splBcd over 
into tbs ontiying areas and beaten np 
innocent resi de nts of the fb»g gi* 
ibopris. ^e such victim was 60-year 
old Blshan Singh, a saintly looking 
Sardarji with white hair and beard. 
He showed the Team the wall of hia 
courtyard broken open by the police 
who entered the house as he was tit- 
ting on his charpoy and asked him to 
bring out those wbo were supposed to 
be biding in bis room. Bishan Singh 
said that no one was hiding, ■es 
offered to take the police to Ui room 
to prove the truth of what be waa 
saying. Not satisfied, the policeman 
surted beating him. With an Injured 
leg, old Bishan Singh was now con¬ 
fined to bed. 

Children seemed to have been a 
special target of the police. Wherever 
the Team went people complained that 
children were beaten up mercilesily. 
The cases of Bali's son and 16-year old 
Surendra of Punjabi Colony bave 
already been mentioned. People with 
whom the Team talked at Faridabad 
estimated that from SO to 120 people 
were still misting. ..Among them were 
a large number of children. There 
was a widespread suspicion that the 
police had disposed of the dead 
bodies by burning them secretly — as 
evident from eyewitness accounts of 
the Gurgaon cremation ground — or 
by throwing them into the river. 

Tbe Team found that there was 
wideapnad distrust among tbe people 
of Faridabad towards the local pdlce 
force. For one thing, it was evident 
to all that the police bad been giving 
out false reports. Immediately after 
tbe October 17 incidents, they had 
said that firing had stopped at 1 pm 
on that day. But the Team was nn- 
anlmously told by the people that at 
Neelam Chowk firing, had continued 
till the evening. The killing of Kash¬ 
miri Lai Bali and Jagdish Prasad took 
place after Bali had returned firmn 
office, between 4,45 pm and 5.15 pm. 
As for the number of casualties also, 
the figure of eight given out by the 
police was dismissed as too small by 
the local people, many of whom were 
still searching for their miising rela¬ 
tives and friends who were suspected 
to have been killed. The people were 
further infuriated by the govermnent’a 
Immediate announcement of an award 
of Rs 15,000 to rdatives of the dead 
sub-inspector, “What about tbe inno¬ 
cent people who were kiUed by him 
and his colleagues?” ask the people of 
Faridabad. 

The Team was told that at evefy 
stage the local Industriallits were la- 



«». it wM Dm lodatMdiiti into 1mA 
tAhni to pod the atoaeir end «bre the 
iv^erw to the deed pollccnuui. it ivie 
fl«y tltln who prenorlaed the Miai- 
iter aiainst gielni BeU’e deed body to 
hit reUtiTtt. 

There wat a widespread feeling that 
the magisterial inquiry ordered Into the 
October 17 police firing by the Haryana 
government would not lead anywhere, 
excepting defending the police. The 
people were demanding a judicial in¬ 
quiry and suspension of the guilty 
policemen. 

The local people also complained 
that none of the major political parties 
or trade union leaders had bothered to 
visit the relatives of the dead or the 
injured. No help had been rendered 
to the victims in the hospital. The 
injured boy, Anil Bali, was lying alone 
in a critical condition whan the 
Team visited him at the Safdarjung 
Hospital. 

In its report the Fact Finding Team 
has noted that the industrial climate at 
Faridabad had deteriorated over the 
years primarily because of the aggres¬ 
sive attitude of the local industrialists 
who hkbitudlly employ ‘goondas’ In the 


pnatkan heflve triide onlMs. 

FOr instutce. it im alUfad that on 
October 17* the^ ^goondaa' amidoyed fay 
the m a n agement of a cotton mill 
near Press Colony, Faridabad, had 
chased workers belongiiif to the union. 
Eye witnesses told the Team that the 
police were protectinf the goondas who 
hurled stones at the workers. 

The Team has raised a number of 
questions in Its report: 

(1) Why is it that no arrests are nude 
when organised goondas (working 
under the cover of security guards) 
attack workers whereas innocent 
victims of police firing are kept in 
chains in the hospital? 

(2) Vlhy is it that authorities in 
Faridabad impou Section 1A4 
whenever there is even a notice of 
a strike in a single factory? 

(3) Why is that compenutions are 
paid by the government and the 
industrialists to the police person¬ 
nel, while the victims of indis¬ 
criminate police firing are paid 
none? 

(4) Why is it that seriously injured 
victims of police firing are kept 
in chains at the hospital with 
three armed guards? 

Summing up its findings about the 


nadn haa ctattd t)^ 

(1) Ifflpoaitioa of Sac Idf'kt 3 an 
unannounced, waa a dalibarate pre 
vocative step: ' 


(2) Dluppaorance of 150-200 met 
and children since October 1 
was too much of a coinddance ti 
be ignored. 


(3) Threats, destruction of evidenc 
and offer of bribes In some in 
stances by tbt anthoritiaa provec 
their coffldicity in the' inddenb 
of the 17th. 


(4) Disposal of dead bodies at Gut 
gaon without proper religious rite, 
and the secrecy surrounding th< 
act tended to suggest that the num 
ber of dead was much more that 
what the authorities want to b 
believed. 

(5) People of Faridabed, workers 
shopkeepers, housewives, children 
etc, were all in fear of the polict 
and critical of their acta. 

(6) The reign of terror let looie b: 
the autboritlea had to end befon 
anything else could' bn done. A 
judicial inquiry must be held tc 
inquire into the violent incident! 
of October 17 and the role of thi 
police in them. 


i 
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EatnsEA 

New S^^mbol of Struggle 
for liberation 


today, yat, lt*i the irm ho ppen that 
dua ftuid op to the akphent*." Theee 
wtndf wen ottered by Ho Chi Mlnh 
nearly dibty yean ago. Hiey deactlbed 
he haiolo htdependenoe atniggle of die 
Vietaaioew people agahut colonial do. 
nlnation. The balance of material forcee, 
0 Ho dd Mlnh admitted, was very 
ineven, “agalnit enemy jdanea and 
utlllaty we have only bandxw ipean*. 
'et the elephant wai bonnd to be de- 
ealed fat the end, iliice Ae lealitance- 
ighten placed their fall tnut In *^110 
iliength and morale of the maaef". 
rbe hiatory of Fiendi, and aufaaeqnent 
jneilcan, aggrenion baa Indeed ahown 
hat a people'i craving for freedom la 
non pow erfu l dian preponderance In 
neana of violence. 

Ih eia n t l y, In 1S79, elaewhere in the 
Idid Wodd a war la nging which In 
:s eaaenUal fMtnrea leaemUei the one 
vaged earlier In Viet Nam. In Eritrea 
nee more an 'elephanY, die Soviet 
Jnloa, aeefa to cmah Ae moral atrength 
if a amell tuUon ou Iti technrdoglcal 
nperlorlty. Again die ‘graiahoppera', 
be Eritrean goerllla fi^tera. have to 


other civilian targeta. In order to faci¬ 
litate the advance of the Ethiopian arm¬ 
ed farcer. When even tfala pmvad In- 
anfficient, Ruaaian genemla and other 
hi^-ranlilng ofBceri took over the com¬ 
mand from their Ethiopian counterparta. 
Eielualvely ai a conaetiuence of the 
Soviet Unlon'a intervention, the Eritrean 
guerilla S^tera ultimate^ were forced 
to withdraw to areaa geographically fa¬ 
vourable to them. 

When ohaerviag tho methorla of war- 
faro employed by the Ruaaian aupet- 
power we also find a eloao Imitation of 
the horrible American ‘ardtlevementi* 
in Viet Nam. Napalm and fragmentation 
bomha have been introdneed anew, and 
are ayatenutically thrown on towna and 
villagea to obtain the Eritrean people’a 
aurrender. Defoliants have been spread 
above die highlands to deatoiy the 
cropa and deprive hath the guerilla 
filters and the peaunt population of 
food. This chemical warfare — ton yean 
ago condonmed by the UN at die IplU- 
ativo of the Soviet Union — baa caused 
tremendous losses, bodi human and 
nuterlal. 


oly primarily <m die actlvo support and 
aitlctpatlan of tbeir oppieoaed emnpa- 
lols. Rnaslan bombers, armoured vehl- 
ies, tanks, missiles and satdUtes are 
lelng employed against the ctviban 
opnlatfam and against a Hbeiatton army 
hlcb Is predominantly equipped with 
lies and odier light weaponry captur- 
d from die enemy. It Vxib as If the 
eviet Unlcm btt not dsawn any lessons 
cm the e i peileiice of American fanpe- 
alism In Viet Nam. 

The p rocess of inter veuUon rccrdls a 
lasslcal pattern too. Barely one and a 
ilf yernr ago the Eritrean movements, 
ta EFLP and the ELF, luid the Erit- 
ran peasants, women and workers, 
ved In a mood of trl nmp h. Escept for 
few big dtlei, the Eddoplan occirpo- 
on army had been driven from dm 
mntiy. To reverse dila iftoatlon, the 
oviet Unfon pot Its war maoUnety at 
le dhpied ef the Ethiopian regfane, 
le Dergne, and leiit mffitary ‘advison*, 
mtn the aotnmn of 197B tm, however, 
e aggrMon has hfecOBH leas dkgtdo-^ 
i, Mne cw u ple u ii ei . Rnsriao pilots’ 
arted to eaecnle nlgb^ hembardments 
hfaM mmttln m^ meettogk and. 


US Stbatfctc IrrmaESTs 

Yet the Russian Intervention in Erit¬ 
rea is not Just a repetition of Indochina's 
history. In fact the Soviet Unloo hu 
even more directly followed in the foot¬ 
steps of American Imperialism, for tho 
bloody conflict In Eritrea in a sense is 
a creation of the United States. ’The 
political origin of the armed Indepen- 
deiKC struggle lies in die incorporation 
of the country ta Eflilopla. A dedstan 
of die UN in 1850 had paved the way 
for this. The given resolution [S90 
A(V)1 dolermlnea that Eflitapla and 
Erttiea dimild form a fedeiatton, but 
gemitae guarantees for the Eritrean 
antonomy proposed were absent. More¬ 
over, die lesrdottan did not re^ dis 
wishes of die Eritrean people, hut dm 
eholee of American hnpeilallsro — at 
dnt dme die predominating power 
wHhin the UN. 

Hio moUves bdiind Ae federaBori- 
plu wese tidoolated by Jidin Foster 
Dulles, dm nolotloOs Ameiieaa Secie- 
' buy of State. During daHhemthms ta 
dm Seoorfly Cbtmeil ef tto UN he 
deibied enyhitir"]- "Ftom dm poW 


of view of jastlce the i^niasa of Ae 
Eritrean people must nxdve conslde- 
ration. Nevertheletf, dm strategic inte¬ 
rests of the Unbed States In the Red 
Sea basin, and conridemtions of lecurlty 
and world peace make it necessary that 
this country be Bidied wbh our ally 
Ethiopia." Stripped of its moral frilly 
this statement frankly espiessed the Im¬ 
perialist strivings of dm Uibted Staten. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union, 
Poland and other Eastern European 
countries scoffed at leaohition S90 A(V). 
'They saw in b an attempt at "anneia- 
tlrm under the cover of fedemtion and 
showed indignation over tb* fact that 
the right to self-dotenntaation of the 
Eritrean people n<)t e\-en mention¬ 
ed in the resolntkm. Since Russian 
sources these days have gone to the 
extent of denying any relevance of the 
principle of national lelfAtoimlnatkm 
to the Eritrean question, b is worth¬ 
while quoting the former standp^t of 
the Soviet Union at lengdi: “The USSR 
has coniistBntly mppor^ the proposal 
that Eritrea should be granted indepen¬ 
dence. We base our argnmenl on the 
fact that all peoples have a lirfit to 
self-determlnaHon and national inde¬ 
pendence. ... The General Assembly 
cannot tolerate a deal by the colonial 
powers at the expense of the population 
of Eritrea." Though this principled atti¬ 
tude etas somewhat weakened by dm 
Russian proposition that Ethiopia should 
be provided a corridor to the lea cl« 
the Eritrean port of Assab, the former 
views of the Soviet Union read Bko 
one bbter denoundation of bs present 
poUdes.i 

AncY or Bspakssion 

So dm Unbed States succeeded in 
enchaining Eritrea to Ethiopia. What 
exactly were the oh^cetives? 'Tba strate¬ 
gically important region was predestined 
to he a hy-ltak in the chain of Ameri¬ 
can mllbaty dominalion over dm Thiid 
World. In 1945 already fl), when Eritrfts 
was still governed by the BrUish under 
UN-mandale, the fii«t American espion¬ 
age base had been completed. Eight 
months after the fodetaUon-plan had 
been pot into practice the construction 
of ‘Kagnew’, a soonstnws telacomtm^ 
nicattap centre near the Eritrean capital 
(f Asmara, was initialed with the con. 
sent of tho Ethiopian emperor Halle 
Selamie. Kagnew’i function was to relay 
mesiagei from and to American cra- 

in otder to keep an eye « 
. doveloiimeibs in the Indian ocean and 
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to monitor Third World llbimtloa 
movementi (In Southenn Afdca, the 
Vlddle Enit, nnd oven In Indodilnn). 
Over three thousand American military 
experts were stationed In Kagnew — 
by far the biggest United States mdl- 
taiy base In Africa. On top of this, a 
base for the American navy was erect¬ 
ed near the port of Massawt. 

Halle Selastie’s 'generality' was fcn- 
medlntely and amply rewarded: between 
1851 and 1871 his g o ver n ment received 
$ 350 million of economic and $ S78 
minion of military aid. In 1953, a group 
of American military advisors (the 
MAAC, Mdltaiy Advisory Asststanee 
Croup) arrived, as provided in an agree¬ 
ment which the American and Ethio¬ 
pian governments had concluded tha' 
same year. The MAAG took idiarge of 
building a modern Ethiopian army ap¬ 
paratus. In course of time nearly dun 
thousand Ethiopian ofBcen and pilots 
were tralited In the United States — a 
record number for the African contl. 
nent. Amongst the trainees figured the 
present dictator, Menglsta Haile Mariam. 

After the formal armeation of Eritrea 
in 1862, Araerican-Ethlopian military 
relations contimed unabated. Kagnew 
soon became the target of the Eiiheac 
Uberation Front OSLFft gurlllerat 
and the Elthioplan armed forces brcaip* 
the InttnutMot par eioellence against 
the Eritrean resistance. Fully onefhlrd 
of Halle Selassie’s army was allocated 
for that task. The heavy repression 
reached Its first peak in 1887, when 
during barbarous raids in the West of 
Eritrea 120 villages were reduced to, 
ashes. This same action of the Ethio¬ 
pian army which took el^ days to 
accomplish, co'^t the life of ten thou¬ 
sand Eritrean civlllatB; a large number 
of refugees fled over the bo^r with 
the neighbouring country Sodon. From 
this year olao dates the use of napalm 
by Ethiopian fighter planes. Aside from 
Americans. Israeli counter-insurgency 
experts also participated in the 'pacifica¬ 
tion compelgn', FoBmvlng the example 
of US tmperlalbm, Israel had estabHsli- 
ed espionage facilities on two falands 
off the Erttrean coast. 

The Ethiopian rervolntion of 1874 and 
the dethronement of the emperor did 
not produce any eaaential rhanges In 
American diplomacy. In view (>f the 
fact that American interest in Ethiopia 
wu anbseqoently revived, dm tnU- 


the popular movement eaqJoded, US 
d^rlomaUa r e p r e s en tation in Addit Aba¬ 
ba had been mdtmed to the level of 
a drarge d’aSaira, the Indication of a 
Itikewatm attttnde, EarUer the govein- 
ment of Washington had decided to 
cloae down the Kagnew itatlon, since 
the hose had kiat its strategic valne. 
The Intelhgence-gadieiing fnnctions had 
been ptudy taken over by sateOltei and 
fay the Diego Caida hose in the Indian 
ocean. 

Under the new regime, however, the 
deliveiy of weaprms waa stepped up. 
far 1876 a long-term treaty was even 
signed, stipulating the supply of mlBlary 
haidwrare to the amoimt of 300 mll- 
hcm (i|iread over five years). Hnssian 
mlUtaiy advison with their eq ul p m rat 
directly replaced foelr American col¬ 
leagues tsro years ago. 

Daaetn'a Eamma Potjct 

Except for being consdons of the 
Rnaxian soecenlon of Amerlcen tmpr. 
tiollsm hr EtUopia/Erltrea, we shmild 
he aware of anoBser continuum; bet¬ 
ween the tenor luactised by Halle 
Selassie’s government and the one 
practised by the present innta, dw 
Dergne. The liberation strug^e in Erit¬ 
rea was one of the facton which con- 
tiihuled to the erosion and nitimate 
downfall of the feudal regime of Ethio¬ 
pia. The laMer ormy’a behaviour in 
Eritrea remained os rndilesa as before. 
My-Ial-it)de massacres were rep o r ted 
apdn in the imnmer of 1874. This 
does not iiMan that the mflitaiy rulers 
fn Addis Abtba folly agree over the 
tactics to be pursoed towtrds the Ertt- 
lean lesbtance. In the dashes which 
from 1974 to 1977 occurred between 
different fraellans within the Dergue, 
dw Eiitiean questton was invailaUy an 
hsne. But the harsh and dianvinlstic 
policy proposals of colonel Menglstn time 
and again prevailed, Just as the internal 
disputes conld only be resolved thiou^ 
Ifiitol-figbtt, 10 di)! Deripie p r e f e r red 
he use of violence to ‘solve’ the ctm- 
flict far Eritrea. 

A striking example are the events at 
the begtnning of last tununer. Mid-June 
be Dergue held a conference to idttch 
or ’political or militaiy means’ to end 
be aimad confrorttatKm in Eritrea and 
gave the fanpreosioii of bvouiing nego- 
UaUosa. Reacting poilttvely, the Eritrtan 


Widihi twelve haan after lUi nsaaife 
able Eiftreon offer dw Tthiopian onay, 
however, reaumad ita o ff etui ye ia aid 
around Eritrea, One can only cone l nde 
that the DargM’a Intemltaat daaiOor> 
lugs for a Veaeeful settlement’ are me. 
r^ intended to confuse its Eritrean 
uppnneiiti 

The Ethiopian militaiy funta pie- 
tonda to be ’MdaBaF and 'Maixlat’, but 
tosraids dw Eritrean pecqde it praeticea 
unbridled n«**"”l qy r eaaliiiL Thli foot 
done el lmlnate i all p r o g r esal ve iHnsirms 
abont dw Ethiapian ralen. Let ns dwdi 
stoon fuat one aspect of the dass dtfe- 
lence between the Dergne on the osw 
hand and dw Erttrean UbenUon move- 
nwnts (In paiticnlar dw EFU) on dw 
other. The Ethiopian army’s strnctnie I 
today contliuiei to be nwiked by ’ll I 
American ’descendance’, althoo^ yoiug 
officers have taken over the relni from 
aiiitocntlo generals. Its social relatinns 
fig hierarchi^ the taski of dw ooldlers 
are exchuively milltniy, reeru i tnwnt ia 
baaed im force and la Umlted to males 
mly. The EFLA (Eritrean Feo^s Ube. 
ration Army), the armed wing of 
the EPU*, on tbe contrary, bean 
the dunoteiietlCs of a true poo^t’s 
army. It has grown vp tia gnarflla 
atmg^, knows no formal lanks, its 
meih^ of decMon-msklng are tdaU- 
vely demoonUo, it imdertakaa ptodnc- ' 
tivB tiska u a rule and thirty per cent 
omulsts of women. According to rdlaUe 
fouiiudists, the EFLA’i morale Is eisel- 
lent, while details about xipilaings wtth- 
in and desertims from the Ethlr^iian 
army abound. 

Roasux Frxn 

Nmr kt’i return to dw chief power 
lespanslble for dw genocide in Eritrea 
and dlscois dw bardrgraund to that 
power's Intervention. 1^ Soviet Unlan 
actually hai long bad a fbodadd In 
Ethlopln, the beginning datea from 
1958. In June of ^ lato year empe¬ 
ror Hade Sdaisle iVas ceremonlonaly 
leoelved in Moseow and received a 
fourty TntTifngt ruoUe Ruiatan liwii* 
Shor^ after an a gr eemen t wu eonobd- 
ed ohllfing dw Soviet Union to bnfld 
an oil refliwry in the Erttrean port of 
Afub. This deal turely wu at ofoaa 
pur poiu wBh the naUrmol intereita oi 
die Erttrean people. ’Ihooifli dw Soviet 
Union leimi to have aeoiedy supported 
ftw ELF dmliig Ae dxties, Ae piin- 


hnperiaUst credenUali of die pse ie n t UwiaUon moVeOaeots foindy expitaaed dpkd point of view fotmedy held 
rakn fat the capftil of Addb Ahabe jheb wflUngdea to. tift, and for An Aa UN fay aoir faad faean a fa a a da n a d . 
aeem, to toy Ae leaat, dnfaloaa. VFhan imt tiaae Aey aet ao praeo ii d itk a ia .* Hfii AffI If lalalad to .Aa; la li ni d 
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Ufit that had meanwiUle tnnafbmt- 
Untdtu lodaty. 

AutlieiJUQra^ it ii witm^ ai aoma 
id to do, to date ^ Soviet Uslon'i 
tearance on die Ediiopiaxi iceiie 
m the Ftbrnaiy 1977 ooup tatat In 
ddi Menglstu triumpbed ovei rival 
nteoden for power. Undoubtedly, 
Im coup ooniUtiited a mlleitODe, and 
lari a r i dtploonata in the Ethiopian ca- 
tal probably were informed of ita 
epanUona in advance. Official (mlU- 
lyl) Uea, however, had already been 
i n a oU dated with dm Oergne in De- 
■nber 1976> eia a treaty over the 
pply ol 100 million tonblea woldi of 
raaian weapona. The Soviet Union 
thuaiaadcaUy IdentiBed itadf with 
tile Seloaaie'a auoceaaora; The tlalng 
letpower ei^eeted to be ihia to caib 
on the Dergue'a ahalcy power.baie 
id gradually expand Ba political io- 
lenoe. It foUy exploited the esdreme 
drat for weapona’ of the Junta that 
IS foced wito rebelliona and tqirlainga 
rayndiere. 

To aobjeot the Mengiahi regime to ita 
imination, the Soviet Union further 
iployed what can only be termed a 
a^re rose. The atocy rutu ax foDowa. 
the tprlng of 1977 the vitUng Cuban 
eadient Fidel Oastro, mcouraged by 
1 frieoda in Moscow, proposed to 
od Cuban troops to Ethiopia, InlUally 
englata rejected this offer acceptance 
which would serioualy compromise 
hiopla’a national aover cl gnt y . The war 
the Ogarlen several montha later 
ovided die Soviet Union vridi an op- 
rtimity. Duririg the amnmer, Sotnallaa 
erdla fi^iten tried to expel Mengis- 
’a amed forcea from the semi-deaert 
the Southeast of Ethiopia. In the 
tde for control of the three dUea oo 
■ northern edge ol die Ogaden, the 
iBary of die nei^ibouriiig oountry 
malla dbecdy intervened widi their 
•net, tanka ai^ ertinery. The Ediio- 
in army vraa ov e rp o w e red end tern- 
rarffy had to cede a large chunk of 
id. TUa was dim pardy to dm low 
xale of the aoldleia, bat was also 
aaed hy the oontelaatly dittorled in- 
hgencpwoik of Bnitlan genetah, 
’ccadliig to raaeartfi dorm hy kfUal 
hlopian atndenta,* Soviet experts on 
a eve of dm Somili Inratkin pnrpoae- 
•oggniei thet the Pergne tnnafor 
> ttmoated brigade bom dm Ogtden 
Erfbeo, tfooe dm SamtU government 
isi iPi e bf y bad nefdmr dm intention 
r dm ihnnglfc to fafonona ta ^ 
Ptdan ihoi^ dm ool^ pnit 


thtf coold have ttemmed the iulvance 
of dm enemy’s armoured vehiidea was 
withdrawnl Beaidea, the deltvery of 
Russian areapona and ammnnltion to the 
Somali regime continued long after dm 
Ogaden conflict had brtien out; dila 
alao helped to meat op dm Detgoe’t 
defence hnca. In order cot to he over- 
nm eompletety, Mengistn and hit com- 
paniona now had rio odier recourse left 
but to ellaw a mairive tn tervc nlkm hy 
the Soviet Unioii. 

Matbual I wraam 
As if these machinellons over die 
heads of the Ethiopian and Somali 
peoples are not horrifying enmgh, the 
Russian leaden are guilty of double 
decepUcm. During the intumn of 1977, 
the biggest airlift in history was orga¬ 
nised; within a few months Ethiopia 
was stuffed with one billion doDais 
worth of the most modem weapons, le, 
exceeding ahatever the US had handed 
rmt in 20 years of duminatioD. The 
package contained at leari sixty MIC 
Staler planes, SAM-2 and SAM-S 
gnmnd-to-air-misallea, 625 tonV. JT-Sf 
xnd other types), multtple rocket-Iaun. 
cheti (the so-called ’Stalliwirganls'). 
etcetera. Before the end of the year 
at least 10.000 Cuban soHlen and 
1,000 Russian 'advisers’ had been sta¬ 
tioned In Ethiopia. 

Thia large scale intervention wia 
juatlfled widi the argimient that Ethio¬ 
pia should bo protected against ’foreign 
aggression’ and in the first stage of 
die operation the main target indeed 
was to chose the Somalian forces fnnn 
the Ogaden But after thii region had 
been recaptured, the Russian and Cuban 
military personnel by no means left the 
country. Instead, Cuban soldiers were 
transferred to the Eritrean capital of 
Aamata. The Soviet Union proved to ho 
a worthy aocceasoT of the US In the 
creation of meins of repression; dictator 
Mengiatu's regular army which two 
yean ago consisted of five, now compri- 
nt nine foil dtvliinos (90,000 men), 
land it hu been supplemented with a 
^nmllltaiy force of 100,000. The So¬ 
viet Union and its allies take care of 
the training. The superpower alia 
malntaini effective control o(a a cornnit- 
^ for strategic planning at the highest 
ovenmmut leveL ’iTm Rursian militxiy 
nfinence has been conaolklxted throngh 
the *treaty of friendship' which Biexb- 
nev and Meagistu signed In Nrweiidiet 
1978. 

WlM xre the real mottves of dm in¬ 


tervention of the Soviet Unlonf Rnssian 
and Eastern Enropaan spokesinen 
diemsdves have ma^ onamhiguoas 
statements on this point.a Ethiopia poa- 
lesses tremendous tgiieultoral resources 
which are at present still nnder-atillaed; 
an equally hnprestlve amount of Vve- 
atock, inchiding tens of millions of 
oxen, sheeps and goats. Ethlopia’f 
hydio-eleotric potential placet the count¬ 
ry second only to Zaire in Africa, and 
it hu the world’s greatest reserve of 
geodmrmal energy. In EfhiopU, more¬ 
over, Uu dm source of the blue Nde, 
giving its govemment a ml^ity means 
of ptessuie agaliut dm two countilet 
throng which diii tivei flows (Sudan 
and Egypt). Since last year, dm Soviet 
Union and Its Eastern Europeap aBlei 
have started ftrengthenlng dieir encono- 
mlc vlp on Ediiopia, via trade and 
tedinical isabtaoce. 

Thoo^ itntegle conilderationa do 
play their rolh in dm with to damlnate 
Edilopla, in the cue of Eritrea dwM 
are panmimnt Sixty per cent of aR 
oil produced in dm Middle East and 
eatmarked for Western couniriM is 
yearly being transported along dm Erft- 
lean coast Cfocn the Western econo- 
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my’i dependence on AU raw mttetial, 
a Riudan cooqueat of Eritrea wonU 
open all kinda of blaclcmall penpective*, 
American and Weatem European Intelli¬ 
gence agendei are particularly appreben- 
itve of the eataUlahment of bates for 
the Ruolan air force and navy In Moi- 
tawa and A'lab; they are fri{d>tenrd at 
the proapect of a ck^ng down of the 
Southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

SvMBoi. OF D nea j mai acK 

11111 tort of ‘egolatic’ moHvea obvious¬ 
ly cannot be ascribed to Cuba which 
— aR claims to the contrary. — It defi¬ 
nitely implicated in the Eritrean drama, 
Thou^ Cuban troppa teem to have 
stopped their participation on the battle¬ 
field, they continue to tupport the Der- 
gue'i w^are indirectly. Next to the 
above-mentioned examples of planning 
and training ttandx the construction of 
air flcMt for the Ethiopian airforce in 
Makalle, the caidtal of TIgtal, just 
south of Eritrea. Hie Cuban govem- 
ment indlqiutably bean a dure of the 
reapontlbility for the genocide in Erit¬ 
rea. 

To the Eritrean freedom fighters, 
Cuha't Intervention mutt be a thocklng 
experience. Andemlkael Kahtai, a mem¬ 
ber of the EPLF Central Committee, 
hat in an interview admitted that Cuba 
aided die liberation movement towards 
the end of the nineteen sixties with 
the training of armed codres.a Since 
then the country haa made a 180 degrees 
turn-about in its policies and now accu¬ 
ses the fbnner Eritrean comrades — in 
chorus svith the Oergoe and the Soviet 
Union — of being “accomplices of reac¬ 
tionary Arab states' and "instruments 
of huperlalism". A gross denial of the 
history and content of the Eritrean 
strug^ 

Attempts have also been made to give 
a snore subtk answer to the question 
why Cuba changed Its attitude. The 
country’s vicc-prcmicr Rafael Rodrignei 
declared at the Conference of non-align¬ 
ed countries In Belgrade last year: 
‘IVhen Ethiopia svas still suifeiing 
under the bloody yoke of Halle Sehuale, 
Ihiha indeed supported the Eritrean libe¬ 
ration front, because It then represented 
a force fnr social change. But now 
deep revolutionary changes bisw occtu> 
rred in Ethiopia, and tbia Cuba cannot 
ignore.' The logic of Rodriguez’ argu¬ 
ment it that an fanpetia] reghne may 
not Ignore the natlcmtl aipinUons ef 
the Eritrean peoide, but a ao-etDed 


‘iocioUtt’ funta can safely afford to do 
that. 

What has happened to Cube, a coun¬ 
try that used to be id^y regarded for 
ka fierce internattooalitmP The explana¬ 
tion is actually rather ibnple, Cuba's 
dependence on a foreign posver is play¬ 
ing tricks on her. No less than 80 per 
cent of all grain consumed on the island, 
and all cotton and rdh has to he im¬ 
ported from the Soviet Union. Seventy 
per cent of all foreign trade is geared 
towards the Russian economic bloc, the 
COMECON, of which Oiba Is a metnber. 
All weapons and ammunlllon with which 
the Cuban armed forces are equipped 
exclusively ball from the Soviet Union, 
and tbonsands of Russian instnictora are 
‘servicing’ the Cuban army. Cuba’s role 
as an oppressor in the Horn of Africa 
is a translation of her own lack of 
freedom. 

New ’Vnrr Nam-Movsmsmt’ Nbded 

What does all this mean for the 
Eritrean freedom aspiration'.? The 
struggle for iodepeodence of this small 
people oo doubt is up against many 
odds. No reslstimce movement in the 
Third World Is faced with as brood a 
•pectre of foreign enemies as the Eri¬ 
trean one. However strange it may 
sound, the Western states seem to 
favour the same side in the Eritrean 
conflict as the Soviet Union and ita 
allies. The Dergue until this day conti¬ 
nues to receive American and Western 
European relief aid, and the VS, after 
on interruption of about one and a 
half year, onle more provide military 
assistance on a Ihnitad scale, concrete¬ 
ly trucks and spare-parts for die Ethio¬ 
pian army. 

The Eritrean liberation movements 
meanwhile stand virtually isolated in 
their strug^. It is tree that a few 
Arab states provide fuods and that the, 
Sudanese gover n ment allowX the trans¬ 
port of medicines and othjr goods via 
Its territory, but this' support is minor 
compared to the gigantic Rnssian “war 
investmenti’ in Eritrea. Amongst pro¬ 
gressive circles in Europe — Including, 
even amongst the Italian and French 
GOinmnnlst partiet — diaqniet exista 
over the Erttreaa scandal, hut this con¬ 
cern primerlly finds expretsioa in stata- 
menti of indignatlaa and other fonm 
of paper soUdartty. A source of moral 
support are the bonds of ftiendahlp with 
revolutionary movementi ebewhere in 
fim Third Wnld, And die EitbMn 


rniihtinpe can ilao tety finiily on imml, 
grant workers in Europe who have bean 
orgonited nndar the EFUTa flag. If 
one adds up these aota of internstlonil 
solidarity, the total remains extremely 
meagre. 

That brings us to points of difference 
between the 'Viet Nam of the present 
era’ and its predecessor In Indochina. 
One of those points we have h»t hinted 
at: the Vietnamese people were assured 
of solidarity demonstrations atxl strikes 
all over the world. While the Viet- 
nimese leaders were backed by friendly, 
lodthst borders, die Eritrean gnerlDa 
filters lack a reliable rear. And the 
slxe of the Eritrean people — three and 
s half million persons — is not even 
one tenth of the Vietnamese people’s. 
Which seems to put limitations to die 
resistance in the long ran. 

The Eritrean strng^ is a new sytnbol 
of liberation strivings. If It succeeds 
it will signify a great lesson: that neHheT 
of the superpowers Is aMe to suppress 
the urge of the peojdes of the Third 
World for independence. The stiff 
resistance which the ‘grasshoppers’ along 
the Red Sea have demonstrated against 
successive ‘elephants’ certainly inspires 
confidence, hut urgendy needs to be 
supplemented with solidarity actions 
internationally. How much longer will 
the Eritrean masses be deprived of the 
solidarity whldi they sqnarely deserve? 

No(h 

1 The statements from dio Soviet 
Union and Eastern European coun¬ 
tries at the UN are dismissed and 
induded in the hook In Defence 
of the Eritrean Revolution', written 
and edited by the Association of 
Eritrean Students in North America 
(AESNA) and the Assodadon of 
Eritrean Women in Nordi America 
(AEWNA), New York, February 1978. 

2 See the booUet "Soviet Soda! 
Imperialist Penetration of Ethiopia", 
prepared by the Ethiopian Stndents 
Union of North America (ESUNA), 
Combat, Vohmie .VIII, No 1', May 
1979 (P O Box 19498, Atlanta, G A 
30319). 

3 For example, Zoltan Cyenge, "Ediio- 
pla On die Road of Non-capitalist 
Developme n t', Institute tor World 
Ec o n om ics of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sdences, Budapest 1076, 

i For this lesnsrknble interview see 
MERIP (Middle East Reseerdi and 
bfbtsnatlOD Erdect) Reports No 62, 
'Upbeavsl la the Horn: Sonulia- 
Britrva-ElhlopU”, Nompber 1977, 
flP 1#. 
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Artificial latelligence: Uncritical View 

R NnailiAu 

Aidfidtl l a liiM taiBB n Md Natard Maa by Margaret Boden; The Har¬ 
vester Press Ltd, Hassocks, Sussex. 1977; xii + 537, £ 14.50. 


THIS book is an ambitkmi attempt to 
relate the work done In the last twen¬ 
ty years or so in the area of artificial 
intdligence (AI) to psychology and to 
some issues in philosophy relating to 
the brain-mind problem. Margaret 
Boden is a Reader in Philosophy and 
Psychology at the University of Sussex 
and is, thus, eminently well-qualified 
to tackle the philosophical and psycho¬ 
logical Issues. What comes as a very 
pleasant surprise, however — since she 
is neither a computer scientist nor an 
AI practitioner — is her total com¬ 
mand over the entire spectrum of pub¬ 
lished AI literature. Almost four-fifths 
of her book is given over to a detailed 
summaiy at a technical level of prac¬ 
tically all the major AI research ac- 
compUshments, And this summary does 
not consist merely of a sequence cf 
unrelated descriptions of AI program¬ 
mes that have been written, Boden 
tries to relate the various unconnect¬ 
ed research efforts of a very large 
number of AI workers in terms of 
their ideas and objectives and, quite 
often, also in terms of their compu¬ 
tational techniques. In this respect, 
the first 400 pages of this book con¬ 
stitute, perhaps, the best informative, 
technical ibWew of accomplishments 
in AI during the last two decades. 

In her preface to the book Boden 
writes: "1 have selected for this dis¬ 
cussion a number of computer pro¬ 
grammes [which] throw light on 
the nature of human personality, be¬ 
lief. language and communication, 
perception, learning, creativity, and 
problem-solving. ... I have tried to 
convey a tense of the relevance of 
artificial intelligence to the under¬ 
standing of natural man. Contrary to 
what most people assunw, this field of 
research hu a potential for counter¬ 
acting the dehumanising iitfuenca of 
Bntursl science, (or tuggestiag solu¬ 
tions to msny traditional problems in 
the philosophy of mind, and for iUu- 
■Binatint the bidden cmnplexitles of 
human thinking and personal pai^o- 
fogy." The main throat of Bodtn’S 
argument li that AI allowa one to 
formulate end evaluate tfacories about 
luunan bdiaviour treating a human 
being ag'«g subject wHb Intenticoi 


rather than as a mere clockwork 
mechanism. In this seme AI supporti 
the development of a ‘humanistic' pty- 
chology as opposed to a mere mecha¬ 
nistic one. 

These are important points and 
valuable not only to psychologists and 
philosophers, but to everyone concer¬ 
ned with the technical understanding 
of the behaviour of orginisms. I am 
in total sympathy with the view of AI 
that Boden is espousing in this book. 
And I believe that the AI methodology 
is of fundamental importance to Ihe 
study of the structures and processes 
that underlie organlimic behaviour. 
But what U this AI methodology and 
how is it different from the methodo¬ 
logies that the physical sciences use? 
And why is AI methodology Indiepcn- 
sable to the study of organismic beha¬ 
viour? Boden, unfortunately, docs not 
address these issues In her book. Be¬ 
cause she does not do so, she does 
not concern herself, either with the 
technical problems that ■ 'humanistic' 
psychology (in contrast to a merely 
mechanistic one) must come to gripe 
with before it can hope to ^ve a 
satisfactory explanatory account of 
organismic beba^ours. And because she 
does not concern herself with these 
technical problems of an adequate 
theory of behaviour, she does not con¬ 
sider whether the AI programmes she 
surveys have any relevance to thcee 
probleme or not. In other words, not¬ 
withstanding its brilliance, ber review 
of the AI work is wholly uncritical. 
She gives the impresaion that the AI 
workers are pushing the front'er beck 
and more of the same kind of work 
win eventually get us there. I think 
there la very liRle basis for this opti¬ 
mism. I hive argued at some length 
elsewhere why I think so. It would 
be quite out of place to repeat all 
tboet argomcnti her*. Let me, refer¬ 
ring to one or two raiearcb projects 
Included In Boden’e review, indicate 
how tar they ate from tackling the 
really basic issues that concern ‘huma¬ 
nistic' Psychology. But first we must 
ba dear about the nature of an orga¬ 
nism from the viewpoint of behavi¬ 
oural studies. 

' Butte to bdwvtooril studies b Bk 


distinction between agents and objects. 
The notion 'agent' is central to science 
— including the physical sdencea — 
since performing controlled experi- 
OMts is the b^s of all scientific acti¬ 
vity, and the availability of agents Is 
a prerequisite to the performing of 
experiments. (In feet, performing expe¬ 
riments in the sciences is predicated 
on the availaUlity of languagc^ustHg 
agents.) The distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of an agent ia the possession of a 
repertoire of actions using whidt the 
agent is able to explore, monitor and 
menipulete the environment in various 
ways. In this sense, all biological orga- 
nltms are agents. And the study of 
behaviour is precisely concerned with 
the elucidation of the structures and 
proceaaei that underlie the action re¬ 
pertoire of given classes of agents, and 
of how an individual agent is able to 
engage in Interactive behaviour with 
his/her/its environment to achieve in¬ 
tended objectives. The formalism that 
it needed to study behaviour in ihu 
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■CDK If the compatitiond fonnellim 
that nndertlei the itudy of informatkm 
procenint ijniMinf. The AI methodo* 
logy conilita eg uticulatlog eempute- 
tionfl modeli of upecti of behieiotur 
and limulating thcie modeli on com- 
puteif to teit their adequacy. 

An agent engage! in action to bring 
about a desired-for change is the state 
of the world (mostly, the world ex¬ 
ternal to the agent but, sometimes, the 
world internal to it). This desired-for 
change is the goal (ob)ective, aim, pur¬ 
pose, intent) of the action. Goals, in 
general, may require the execution of 
a complex programme of actloni for 
their realisation. (I use ‘programme* 
here in the information processing 
sense, A reflex would, thns, be a pre¬ 
wired progranune.) Habits are already 
built up programmes that get executed 
more or less lutonomonsiy. In many 
cosea, however, achieving a goal 
would require the deliberate formula¬ 
tion of a pfdn of action. That is, a 
programme to achieve a goal may not 
be available readymade, but may have 
to be built up either on the basis of 
theoretical coniideiations or through 
exploratory experiments. In either 
case, an agent must have available to 
it a knowledge-base to construct a plan 
of action, Executioo of a plan of action 
would, in general, be guided by the 
aasesiment of the outcomes of already 
executed actions. Assessing the state 
of an environment is based on judg¬ 
ment; that is, the capability to gather 
relevant evidence, to evaluate and to 
ar-ive at conclusions. Understanding 
a situation consists of successful uti¬ 
lisation of available knowledge to 
aasimllate the situation, or of enlarg¬ 
ing the knowledge-base to accommo¬ 
date to the situation. ludgment is, 
hence, an essential aspect of under- 
sunding. The knowledge-base directly 
involved in arriving at ludgments 
constitutes the beiief-structure at the 
agent. The notion ‘dcsired-fOr change' 
involves a valuation proceu. Thus, one 
must predicate a adue-system as un¬ 
derlying the functioning of an agent 

Goal, plan (of action), knowledge¬ 
base, judgment, belief-structure, value- 
system, are all theoretical constructs 
that arise naturally when we try to 
articulate in a systematic manner the 
agentive-ospects of the behaviour of 
organisms. The study of behaviour 
must concern itself with these con¬ 
structs and provide cosnputatloaal ex¬ 
planations of these In tetass of infor¬ 
mation processing structures and prO- 
oaasts. Clearly, such attamptf caannt 


be made in abstractioa but only by 
studying behavionr in well-ddimited 
task environments. This is piediely 
vdiat AI research wmkers have been 
trying to do during the past tw6 de¬ 
cades and. aa I have already ismaik- 
ed, Boden most ably reviews all this 
work in the first 12 of the IS chapters 
of her book. In the first four chapters 
she considers efforts to model b^ef- 
structurea underlying the behaviour of 
neurotics and political ideologuea. 
The next three chapters review at¬ 
tempts at modelling natural language 
bnderstanding. Chapters 8 and 9 deal, 
somewhat cursorily, with studies in 
computer vision. Finally, in Chapters 
10, 11 and 12, Boden considers how 
learning has been handled in AI stu¬ 
dies, especially in the context of ex- 
plidl problem-solving. Of the remain¬ 
ing three chapters, one each is devo¬ 
ted to relating the AI research to psy¬ 
chological, philosophical and social 
Issues, respectively. 

A critical assessment of the work 
in the AI area with respect to its re¬ 
levance to psychology would have to 
be based on the following two consi¬ 
derations; Are the prenomenologlcal 
aspects of behaviour which are consi¬ 
dered to be basic by psychologists 
taken into account in the AI models? 
Are the assumptions on which AI 
models are based (or which are implied 
by. them) psychologically valid/tena¬ 
ble? As for the first, three of the most 
fundamental aspects of organismic be¬ 
haviour may be seen to be not address¬ 
ed at all by AI studies: (1) the prob¬ 
lem of selective attention, especially 
in perception; (2) the role of affect 
in selecting and sequencing behaviour; 
and (3) the developmental aspects of 
behaviour. As for the second, the ten¬ 
dency throughout in AI studies has 


bean to “over-intellectiiallae'’ tiweiH . 
gance. There is a atoiy told about 
fames. loyea, Ooca wbaa n vUtor, 
with Us hami on Us heart, was mak¬ 
ing the usual cliche statements abont 
affection, the heart, and so on, Joyos Is 
said to have remarked: 'T should have 
thought the scat of affection was 
much lower down", 

AI workers teem to believe that in- 
telligeoee it all in the head and not 
anywhere "lower down”. And any 
Intelligent behaviour moat, by defini¬ 
tion, be cognitive behaviour. So one 
tends to postulate that to understand 
language one must map the language 
inputs on to ‘conceptual dependency 
networks’ (which ate cognitive in na¬ 
ture). This results in opting for a view 
which clalffla that one understands, 
for example, the statement, "fane 
punched Mary", because one goes 
through a conceptual dependency 
analysis like this: ‘‘At some time past, 
fane applied a force to the object, 
lane's fist, in the direction from fone- 
to-Mary; ^e did this by simply moving 
her fist in the direction from fane-to- 
Mary; her action of applying force to 
the fist caused fane’s fist to be .in 
contact with Mary". Conunonsense 
would seem to indicate, on the con- 
traiy, that we understand what to 
punch someone’ means because we can 
engage in that bduvioor. How do 
children undeistand what ‘running’ 
means, or ‘eating’, or ‘walking’ or do¬ 
ing anything else which they can do? 
And how does one explain to them 
what performing some act means which 
they do not know how to perfmm, or 
which they have not seen performed? 
It never seems to occur to AI specia¬ 
lists to ask themselves such questions. 
If some structures are postulated as 
adequate or necessary' to accomplish 
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HI taidc tnr, to pl*y chew, nod«r- 
id eUUreo’i itorin. writ* det^ 
ttorlei), cot Mriondy cooeerned 
i conftrnetliig behaviour theories 
It ask oneself how such structures 
Id be built up. Can they be built 
at an? ' What primitive iearning 
cesses and what training sequences 
lid be postulated to enable the 
ding up of such structures? Are 
le postulated processes and train- 
sequences tenable from the deve- 
nental viewpoint? The essentia] 
kness ot eurrently tohionable At 
'ies is that they do not concern 


thsmselves with such lsntMSt/i:\aU. In 
the absence of such concerns, modeU- 
ing tends to be a series of ad hoc ex- 
erdsea. 

In the recent past some wholly 
negative criticisms of AI research 
have been published and have attrac¬ 
ted much pubUc attention. Margaret 
Boden's book should be welcomed in¬ 
asmuch as it presents the positive as¬ 
pects of work in this area. However, 
for reasons discussed above, its value 
would have been considerably enhan¬ 
ced if it had presented a constructive 
and criticai assessment of AI. 


Kashmiri Islam 

Bahi4 Pvi 

aide CallMe k iCiiliBJr by G M D Sufi; Light and Life 
iblishers. 1979; pp 394, Rs 100. 


HAPS the most outstanding work 
he history of Kashmir Valley “from 
iarliest times to out own”, hu been 
by G M D Snfi. His 1,100 page 
. “Kashmir” (The name by which 
muntry ia known fay the Kashmiris) 
deted on the eve of independence 
mrtitioo of the country, was first 
shed by the Puniab University, 
re, 

India the book was reprinted in 
volumes by Light and Life Publl- 
In 1974. The lammu and Kashmir 
mment, however, soon proscribed 
look foilowing protest by a section 
khi against some iiuccuracies and 
!w alleged derogatory remarks 
i the Sikh Gurus. Though the ex- 
of the History Department of 
juru Nanok Dev University of 
tsar dested the book and it has 
een banned by the Government 
mjd) or of any other state, it 
Dues to be proscribed in Jammu 
iaihmir. 


and ‘Muslim* basis but on ‘Kashmiri’ 
and ‘non-Kashmiri* basis. 

In Kashmir Islam came much earlier 
than the Invasion of a Muslim King. 
Kashmiri Muslims thus take pride in 
their pre-lslamic past unlike many 
Muslims elsewhere in the country. 
The author shares the viewpoint of 
other Kashmiris, scholars and politi- 
dons, that Kashmir came under foreign 
domination for the first time in 1586 
when Akbar annexed it to the Mughal 
empire. Before this annexation, Kash¬ 
mir was ‘independent', mostly under 
non-Muslim rulers; and during the 
period of foreign domination which 
began after the annexation, Kashmir 
was mostly under Muslim rule. 

Under die influence of the practice 
in the rest of the subcontinent, tlm 
history of Kashmir has of late tended 
to be perlodised on Hindu-Muslim 
baals. The title of the volume under 
review seems to be a con c ession to 
this trend. Otherwise the author 


views the chionide of ^Kashmir aot 
merely as a Muslim but also a Kaoh- 
miri and, on the whole, succeeds in 
maintaining a high standard of sdiolar- 
ship. 

The book is in two parts. Part 
one follows the traditional pattern of 
the history of (Muslim) Kings — 
Kashmiri as well as non-Kashmiri. In 
the second part he assesses the growth 
of culture, art, crafts and administra¬ 
tion under what is called Mftdim rule. 

Notwithstanding the obvious duidi- 
cation in such categorisadon, Sufi 
gives a fairly competent assessment of 
the impact of Islam on various dteatt 
of life In Kashmir, taking due account 
of its pre-lsIamlc herlt^e. According 
to Sufi, "the cult of Buddha, the 
teaching of Vedanta, the mysticism of 
Islam percolating through Persian 
sources have, one after anotiier, found 
a congenial home in Kashmir". "Hm 
Pandit and the Pir, according.to hhd, 
have striven hard to make the Kash¬ 
miri superstitious too and “the result 
is that mysticism and superstition are 
now ingrained in the very nature of 
the Kashmiri". Referring to the ana¬ 
tomy of Kashmiri language, he writen t 
‘nhe original Dardlc language has sup¬ 
plied the skeleton. Sanskrit has given 
it flesh but Islam bas glvnn it Ilf*". 

While there may be room for dis¬ 
agreement with the views of Sufi or 
bis emphasis, there is scarcely any 
better source than his monu m e nt al 
work ‘TCadir” and iu abridged form 
"Islamic Culture in Kashmir” for under- 
sUndlng Kashmiri Islam and Kaahmiri 
Muslim mind. Liberal opinion in the 
country must press for the removal of 
the ben on the original book (after 
deletion of the alleged objectionable 
sentences if necessary). The abridged 
form is a poor substitute for the 
original and falls to provide the sense 
of continuity and perspective that is 
vital for the appreciation of history of 
a vital part of the country. 


. volume under review la an 
Wd edition of the original work 
XI volumes. Its focua is what 
iDed the 'Muslim period’ of 
lir history, with a brief summary 
- preceding period and of the 
following Sikh and Dogra rule, 
however, not dear yrhedier the 
emant haa been don* by tile 
or the publlaher and vtiio haa 
I the focua and title of the book, 
u recking haa already started 
riodlntion of Indian hiftoiy and 
■act on the. popular mind. In 
■a* of Katimilr Ae tradltianal 
i*atio{^ was not done on 'Hlndo' 













Iq a Political Vacuuni 

Sandecp 


IwHaB Trade UnloM : A S«r»^ by V B Kamik; Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay. 1978; pp 431. Rs 60. 


V B KARNIK liu been a woricei in 
the trade union movement since the 
thirties, a member of the M N Roy 
Group and general secretary of IKL 
from 1B44 to IMS; he has beat later 
awQciated with the IIMS. This is his 
own description as given in the book 
under review (**80016 Particulars about 
a Few Leaden of the Movement**, p 
414). However, the description does 
not convey fu]]y the place be ocouidet 
nor the role he has played in the trade 
union inovement in In^. He Is one 
of the rare intellectuals of the move¬ 
ment. (There have been many intellec¬ 
tuals associated with the trade union 
movement; they have not been intel¬ 
lectuals of the movement, however. 
This is seen in the lack of reflective or 
theoretical writings on the Indian 
working class and its inovement based 
on erqiarience within the moveroent.) 
Karnik has many works on the trade 
union movement in India to his credit, 
apart from regular contributions on the 
subject to newspapers and periodicals. 
It is reasonable, tfaeiefore, to expect his 
work on trade unions in India to be 
illuminating and provocative, even if 
controversial Expectations are height¬ 
ened all the more because of the lack 
of studies on the woikiug clast In 
India and by the fact that the book is 
in its third revised edition. 

A number of questions about the 
woiking class in India (and its move¬ 
ment) have not even been raised so for, 
far less diicuised. The structure of 
the woiking dais, the specifleities of 
its development, of its movement, die 
form and nature of hi stnigglei, its 
consclousnesa, its forms of organisation, 
etc, have not yet been analysed suffi¬ 
ciently. These are precisely the fields 
in which participant intrilectuali of the 
movenaent are expected to contribute. 

The scope of Karnik's book is more 
specific. Ail the above questions can¬ 
not be dealt with within die deflned 
scope, the book is a survey of Indian 
trade unions. It is not, and cannot be 
expected to be, either a theoretical or 
a historical analysis of trade unions 
and the trade union movement in India. 
It does sketch the outlines of happen¬ 
ings in the trade union field from the 
earliest daya to the period of the Emer¬ 
gency (the piefaoc to the tblrd edition 
is dated October 30, 1977). In that 
aasiae tire book is one of the matt com¬ 


prehensive works available on the sub¬ 
ject. It is also written in a aimide 
and strai^tfonvard manner. It ii 
tberefore easily accessible also to tha 
nan-speeialiit reader. The third edi¬ 
tion of the book stands witness to 
precisely this fact. 

The book if, however, a disappoint¬ 
ment to anyone seeking to understand 
trade nnioniam in India, even within 
its defined scope. It tries to be but 
never becomes analytical. It promises 
to but never manages to deliver any 
insight into the nature and history of 
trade unions in India. The elements of 
a necessary analytical method make 
their brief appearance only in the open¬ 
ing chapters, pnrtlculariy the first. The 
later years ate coveted throu^ a pecu¬ 
liar method of juxtaposing a string of 
facts and definite statements of opi¬ 
nion. The latter arc neither derived 
from nor oonclusively based on the 
former. The specificities of trade unions 
in India, of the workers who constitute 
them or join them emerge nowhere. 
The factors conditioning the above are 
then obviously not discussed. 

The vast period svfaich the book 
covers (more than half a century) 
underilnes the other shortcoming of 
the )mok. The changes wliich the trade 
union movement has undergone over 


tbete years, ^ dmagcf in attitnde 
of laiA and fie w o i ke ra to the unions 
and to ^ir basic concerns as wall as 
the Intefielations between theae an 
conspicuous by tbelr absence in this 
survey. Patterns, certain obaervations 
and condnaions at timea itare the 
reader in the ftce, but seem to elude the 
author. More accurately one oould say 
that these are grasped or stated only 
partially and analyaed inadeqnately. 
The upsurge In woridng dase activity 
in the period of the *poiiulai’ mlnlttikt 
(pre-indrpendence, immediately post- 
independence, 1967 and 1977) ai well 
as the response of the ministries, actual 
or attempted, to this is a cose in point. 
The denial of the daas orientation and 
nature of the State and government 
Irecomes pronounced. Basically diere Is 
a failure to undentand (or there is 1 
rejection of the view) that trade unions 
and the trade union movement are an 
aqiect of class itruggle. This Imposes 
limitations on the book all tliroui^ 
Partisanship towards a pnTticulai 
union was to be expected, given the 
participant nature of the author. How¬ 
ever, the partisanship takes on a 
propagandist character. Also, the 
author’s anti-communism does not even 
try to be serious criticism. It becomes 
a tirade that man the credibility of 
tbe book. On tbii one point, one can¬ 
not but remember the historiosd iMiK 
and attempt at objectivity of V V Giri 
— os much a partisan and partidptnt 
as V B Karnik — in Us book **labour 
Problems in Indian Industry** (Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1872). 
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Resources Not the Constraint on Health 
Improvement 


A Case Study of Kerala 

P G K PnlkK 

Judged m terms of conventional indices of health. Kerala stands out from the rest of India. What 
3St distinguishes the performance of Kerala compared to that of other states in India is the improve- 
?nt in the health status of the rund population in general anj of chi'dren and infants in particular. 

Kerritis achievement in the health field becomes all the more significant and relevant to low in- 
me countries when viewed against the facts that the level of per capita income, per capita expenditure 
health, and mediad infrastructure measures in terms of bed-population ratio, doctor-population ratio, 
:, are aotuaUi/ lower here than in some of the other states. 

The reason for the better hetdth status of Kerala lies in the. state having given equal importance 
preventive and promotive measures like sanitation, hygiene, immimlsation prostarnmes, infant and 
te-natdl care, health education, etc, as to curative medicine. Moreover, the spread of education, espe- 
lltl among women in the rural parts of Kerala, iras a crucial factor contributing to the high degree 
awareness of health problems and fuller utilisation of available health care facilities. 

The conclusion to which this case study leads is that given proper policies and priorities, lack of 
ources need not be an impediment to improvement of hsalth status even in Imv income countries. 


IntiodacttoB 

notional avetoget aC bealth iodi- 
s reflect a deplordily low state ol 
it in India. As >n the case of 
r indices, a lot of useful details is 
in the process of avenging. Vsria- 
above and below the avenge are 
sseotlol information for identifying 
actors underiying sordi diSerential 
inoonce. Aftenll, the pramiie of 
future lies in raising the perfonn- 
level of the dominant Aunk to 
ievel of the relatively minor seg- 
.1 of excdlence. The achievement 
cmla in dte Seld of health, ois-o- 
he rest of India it an instance in 
. The level of health in Kerala, 
jA in terns of conventionsl indices 
as average death rate, infant 
silty rate and esiiactatloa of Ufa, 
miflcontly hi^wr than that in the 
of India; thus, for examjde, the 
> deadi nte for Kerala comes to 
ter mine, at against 15.7 for the 
-ry at a udiole. What ore the fac 
which contributed to ^ compan- 
' better achievements of Kerala in 
bealdi aector ? And, obveisely, 
are the factors whldi inhibited 
■r progress elsewhere in India 7 
atdilevements of Kcmla in the 
i field tad the underlying factors 
received some etteotion in the 
i past,t We atteogit hen to ext- 
fhtie (neitlaai in eome dapfb. 


I who generally constitute the ptedoaoi- 

ment majority in the developing coun- 
FopatatkM GltMpt at Rkk tries and tend to receive a low priority 
Throughout this paper, our primary in health care. With nnpiotacted 
focus will be on the ratal population, water, poor housing arxl sanitation 

TABI.E 1 : Ruhai. amd Urban Death 
Rates By States, 1672'1975 


States Ranked According 
to Average Crude Death 
Rate 


(1) Uttar Pradesh 21.83 23.00 1.3.55 9.« 

<2) Orisih 17.93 18.45 11.33 7.12 

<3 Madhya Pradesh 17.« 1853 10.88 TTS 

(4) Assm 17.00 17.68 9.73 7.« 

5) Andhra Ptodedr 15.78 16.03 1053 6.« 

(« Rajifthan 15.78 17.28 9.10 8.18 

{Ti Bihar 1552 16.05 11.M 450 

(8) Gidarat 14.78 16.05 ll.;« ^«0 

(Oi TamU Nadu 1453 16,96 S.TO 8^ 

(10) Hiiiuchri Pradesh 13.45 1358 808 6.00 

(11) Maharashtra 1250 13.73 9.» 4.^ 

(12) Haryana 12J8 12.03 8.X 4.M 

(13 Karnataka 11.78 13.38 7.TO 5.ffi 

(14) Punjab 1153 1255 8.W 830 

(15) JanHiHi and Kashmir 10.90 S’52 

16) kerala 8.48 8.65 7.« l.» 

A ll India _ 15.70 . _ 1<58 9.83 7A5 

Note : For West Bengal, estimates of uiiran rates only are availAfe whir* 
come to 10.10* for the i>eriod. Prcranably. the dMth rate in the mrel 
areas should be ^iriy hi^» say aluve 15 per mile. 

Source i Vital StatiiUre DWafon, Office of ft* Registrar Gei^. In^ 
&^e RegMmtkm Bulletin' Vol X No 8 Oct^r 1975, Miru^ 
of Home Gover*acn of Indian New Delhi (Mn3r»eogr^»i«V» 

TaUe 2. 
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Tiau 2: Afl«-SpKjnc Dmtk Baibb, -itAlWt cq«rtrie» 


Agc^lroiv 

(Yean) 

Dacth Rata 

Per Mine 

0-4 

6ijn 

6-9 

5.90 

10-14 

2^ 

IS-IB 

2.97 

20-24 

4.23 

25-29 

4.70 

30-34 

4.97 

85-39 

S.9t 

40-44 

ISO 

45-49 

11.20 

60-54 

16Ji7 

55-59 

22.73 

60-64 

38.60 

65-69 

53.13 

70- 

116.93 


Source: Vital Statistics Division, Office 
of the Registrai Gene^, 
India, Sample Reghtracion 
Bulletin, October 1975, Vol 
IX No 4 (Mimeographed). 

Tabus 3: Rat* and pEOPomioH of 
Death among Childben ondeh Five 
IN Rinuu Areas 


States 


Uttar Pradesh 

Rajuthan 

Gularat 

Madhya Pradesh 

Orissa 

Tamil Nadu 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Karnataka 

Maharashtra 

huamu and Kashr 

ninfab 

Bihar 

West Bengal 
Haryana 
Kerala 
All India 


Death 
Per Mile 
(1968-70) 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Death 
(1968-69) 

86.43 

59.25 

77.50 

30.36 

71.90 

59.55 

62.50 

NJk. 

59.60 

NA. 

53.70 

42.79 

47.13 

43.40 

46.67 

49.17 

46.45 

47.53 

45.10 

47.68 

lir 39.03 

44.18 

37.00 

46.13 

36.60 

NA. 

34.80 

NA. 

34.20 

50.86 

24.03 

38.99 

61.67 

53J5 


Source ; VlUl Statistics Division, Offit* 
of the Registrar Gene^, 
India, Sam^ 

BuIIettn, October 1975,^^1 
IX No 4: Vital Satistia IM^- 
sion, ^‘Measures of 
and Mortality in India , SRS 
Analytit^ series. No 2, 1972 
(Mimeographed), Table 21. 

compounded by inadequate provision 
of elemootary medical care facilities, 
the level of morbidity and mortality 
mnosig the rural population is bound to 
be high. The poaitioii is comparatively 
better in the urban centres, although 
there are large numbers living in over¬ 
crowded city slums and shanty towns 
without access to the basic public health 
■iwl medical care facilities. Therefore, 
the le^ of health indicators of the 
rtirat population would give a more ac¬ 
curate picture of the national health 


(a) Rusai. Fofduasem 

The general mortality rate among 
the rural population In India is ahnosl 
twice as high as that of the urban 
population. The crude death rate in 
the rural areas for the period Itff2-7B 
works out to 17.28 per mille, as against 
9.85 in the uihan areas. The death 
rates among the rural and urban popu¬ 
lations in the different states are pre¬ 
sented in Table 1. 

First, the rural death rates range 
from 8dB per mille in Kerala to 23.00 
In Uttar Pradesh. In five of the sixteen 
states, which together account for a 
little over 35 per cent of the country’s 
papulation, the death rate is 17.28 and 
above; in all other states, except 
Kerala, the death rate ranges from 
12.06 to 17.28 per mille. 

Second, die death rates among the 
urban population in all the states are 
much lower than in rural areas, and 
are comparsble to the overall rates in 
the more advanced countries. In ten of 
the states, it Is below 10 per mille; In 
the remaining states, except Uttar 
Pradedi, it ranges from 10 to 12. 

Hiiidly, the range of variation in the 
rural death rates, 14, ia twice the range 
in the urban rates, 7 per mille. The 
values (rf itandard deviation of crude 
death rate in the rurai areas comes to 
? as against 1.91 for urban areas, 
and 3.88 for the rural and urban popu¬ 
lations together, the co-efficient of 
variation of death rate for the rural and 
urban populalione comes to 26.75 per 
cent end 19Aff per cent respectively, 
as against 24297 per cent for the rural 
and urban populadona comUned. 

(b) CBtUBtlH VKOER FtVE 

As a Worid Bank paper points out:, 
“Children under five yeers of age make 
up 15% to 20% of the toUl population 
of developing countries, compared with 
ohotrt 8% in devtioped countiiei. Be¬ 
cause children have lass immunity to 
disease rhan adults, childrenf' disaaset 
predomloate in’’ develo^ng countries, 
whera half of iQ deaths are accounted 
for by ddldien under five yean of 
age".* 

The ige-«>ectfic death tatei for India, 
fall into the tame pattern u of other 
underdeveloped countries. The morta¬ 
lity rate asnoog children under five, 
eipecially in the rural eiiu, ie dlstiei- 
slntfy high; and deaths in this age 
gtocq;) account for • high proportion of 
the total. The cttieMtec of ige-qieci- 
fie death ratea for lurd India u of 

1968-69 ore p te mn ted in Table 2. 


rjbe death fote anfing ohSdien tin¬ 
der Ave in the tunl parts of the cetm- 
try is eevaial times the comveiuBng 
rates pftvalliiig in tim de v e l oped coun¬ 
tries. Fbr example, the death ratee In 
the age-group 1-4 years during earty 
seventies were OB In Canada, 0.7 in . 
ths USA, 0.6 In Denmark. 0.8 in 
France, 0.7 in the United Kingdom and 
2d! in Portugal,' (Even If we make 
allowance for infant deaths, the 0-1 
age group, In these countries, the plc^ 
ture would not be altered mataciilly,) 

It is not suggested tiuit tile death rates 
in other age-groups here are low; , far 
from it. But, the death rate among 
children under five in tile Indian 
viliages exceed the corresponding rate 
in the devdoped countries to a far 
greater degree then in the esse of ^er 
CTucia] age groupe. 

Given the fact tiiat diildren under 
five constitute e Uttie over 16 per 
cent of the rural population, bi^ mor¬ 
tality among them is hound to affect 
the overall mortality in the country. 
Deadia in this age groim came to a 
little over 53 per cent of the total 
deaths ia the Indian villsgta. The diistli 
rate among children and the propor¬ 
tion of child deaths to total deaths in 
different sutes are given In Table 3. 

Since child deaths account for over 
half of deaths ia the country (the pro¬ 
portion in most states being in excess 
of 40-50 per cent) the mortality rate' 
among this age group is clearly an im¬ 
portant determinant of the overall 
mortality rate. Thla is brought oitt by 
tile following Ulnstrativc calculation. 
Let us for axample assume that the 
death rate in this age group for the 
country ax a whole drops to 24 per 
mille, the rate prevailing In Kerala, and 
that the rates remain the same for ail 
other age gronpe. In this event, ss 
shown in Table 4, the average death 
rate for the country's rural population 
will come down from 18J0 to 11.91 
per mille. 

(c) iNFAHTi, THE kdOST VcnJOmABLE 

Giaop 

The most vulnerable group among 
ddldren are Infanta, 1 e, children under 
one year of age. While the mortality 
rata among diildren under five years 
ia a crucial mimlltude, the infant 
mortality rate (IfU) bringe out more 
fharply the quantitative and qnsRtative 
dimenaioni of tba health status in > . 
community. The IMR is ganerally 
contldeted a senaltive index of socio- 
economic condltioni, Tn the past * 
decline In infknt mortaUty nauilly sc- 
oompanied foonqgqic imptormnent iiw 
. this wu ao marked dM the .Infant 
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Tabu 4: Zarmurm Totai. Dsathb in Rubai. India, 19(70-1071 



Esdnutad 


Total 

Ag» 

Population 

% at Total Death Rate 

Deatha 

ronp 

^ in 00(h 

Rural Popu- 1968-69- 

in 000s 


(1971) 

Utlofl Avenge 

(1971) 

i-4 

70 392.50 

16.04 24.03 

16 915.3 

■'-9 

62 010.35 

14.13 5.90 

3 658J 

1-14 

52 092.21 

11.87 2.53 

1 317.9 

i-I9 

43 227.32 

9.85 2.97 

1 283.9 

(-24 

37 742.62 

8.60 4.23 

1 595.5 

-29 

33 353.06 

7.60 4.70 

1 567.6 

1-34 

29 491.12 

6.72 4.97 

1965.7 

-39 

25 453.65 

5.80 5.97 

1 519.6 

1-44 

21 372.29 

4.87 7.90 

1 688.4 

-49 

17 554.24 

4.00 11.20 

1966.1 

-54 

13 999.51 

3.19 16.57 

2 319.7 

-59 

11 103.06 

2.53 22.73 

2 523.7 

-64 

8 338.26 

1.90 38.60 

3 218.6 

-69 

5 502.18 

53.13 

2 933.3 


7 178.86 

2.89 116.93 

8 391.9 

>tal 

438 808.23 

99.99 11.93 

52 367.0 

ote ; Population in each age group is derived bv applying the 

percentage 

of diiferent 

age groupi to 

the total rural populatioa at 

per 1971 

” Census. 




Tahik 5: Infant Mortality 

Bates by States, Rural — 



Infant Deaths 


States 


Rate Per 1.000 Per Cent of Total 



Live Births 

Deaths 

ar Pradesh 


179.05 

32.40 

asthan 


162 65 

33AO 

ir 


152.40(1970-71) 

NA 

ant 


146.81 

29.85 

Ihya Pradesh 


141.40(1970-71) 

NA 

am 


137.90 

29.80 

ua 


133.70(1970-71) 

NA 

Ihra Pradesh 


118.91 

24.65 

mu and Kashmir 


115.00 

28.65 

lit Nadu 


112.50 

20.30 

nataka 


102.<I5 


larashtra 


101.70 

22.80 

iab 


99,15 

26.25 

yana 


79.00 

26.70 

ala 


61,40 

20.85 

India 


138.35 

28.75 


>(<'; Ettlmite for West Bengal is not available. 

'iircc: Vital Statistii's Division. Office of the Registrar General, lodU, "In¬ 
fant Mortality in India", S R S Analytical series. No 1. 1971, 
Tables 14(a) and 14(b) and 17 mimeographed. 


Tabu 6; Mcasubes or Headth Status bt Levn. oe Pra Caftta GNP 
IN SeUCTED COUNTBIES 



Per 



Life 

niry 

Capita 

Death 

IMR 

Expec¬ 


GNP 

_ (US $)_ 

Rato 


tancy 

ittan 

130 

16.8 

130 

49.4 

:ria 

140 

22.7 

156-175 

41.0 

(ral African Republic 

150 

22.5 

190 

41.0 

Pt, Arab Republic 

220 

15.0 

120 

50.7 

ippincs 

240 

10.5 

62 

58.4 

ador 

310 

9.5 

87 

59.6 

cey 

340 

12.7 

153 

56.4 

tcmola 

390 

13.7 

83 

52.9 


450 

15.6 

160 

51.0 

:il 

460 

8.8 

110 

61.4 

ico 

700 

8.6 

63 

63.2 

ngal ^ 

730 

10.1 

50 

68.0 

■ce; "Health, Sector Policy' 

\ op cif, Annex 2. pp 72-75, 


tslity rate haa been looked 

upon as 

It Is well 

known that the 

IMR Is 

moat seniitlve index of 

level of 

very high in 

India. During 

the late 

1 and sanitary oonditioni."’ 

sixties, tlw IMR in rural arms eaaw to 


118.1S compared to less tbaa 20 in 
Europe and America, and 50 in aome 
of the developing countries like Korea 
and Sri Lanka. Also, infant deadia 
during this same period account for 
about 29 per cent of total deaths. It 
is significant that the IMR in the rural 
areas is above 100 per 1000 live births 
in roost states and account in some 
cases for as much as a third of the 
total deaths. These numbers shoold 
bring out the importance of IMR vit¬ 
a-vis the overall death rate in the 
countryside. The IMR in the various 
states are presented in Table 5. 

n 

Kenh’g AcUteemaf 

(a) Healtii Status 

In the foregoing analysis, Kerala 
stands out from the rest at India with 
respect to the general and age-specific 
death rates. The average death rate 
in Kerala stood at 8.48 per miUe, as 
against 15.70 (or all the states taken 
together. The IMR in Kerala came 
to 56.9 and 43.0 per 1,000 live births 
in the rural and urban areas respec¬ 
tively during 1970-71, when the 
national averages were llldlO and 73.26 
respectively. The expectation of life 
at birth in the early seventies came to 
about 61 years for males, and 62 (or 
females in Kerala (i e, a longer life 
expectancy for females here), while 
for the country as a whole the life ex¬ 
pectancy waa around 47 for males and 
46 for females.’ Moreover, if we go 
by conventional indices, tbe health 
status in Kerala compares favourably 
with that in most other developing 
countries. The crude death rate, in¬ 
fant mortality rate and expectation of 
life at birth in some selected countries 
are shown in Tabic 6. 

It is significant to note that in seve¬ 
ral countries (like Iran, Brasil, Mexico 
and Portugal) whose GNP per capita 
is several times that of the State 
Domestic Product per capita in Kerala 
(which is barely S 60) the general and 
infant mortality rates are higher. Obvi¬ 
ously, a higher level of prosperity (as 
measured by per capita incomes) does 
not necessarily result in better health 
itatns of the population. 

What really distinguishes the per¬ 
formance of Kerala, compared to tbe 
oriier states in India is the inmiuveinent 
in the brahh status of the rnral popula¬ 
tions. The levri of health in the rural 
parts of this state is on a comparabla 
level with that in the urban areas; thus, 
the crude death rate in rnral Kerala 
(IA5) la only tlighdy highsr than dmt 



Tam 7: M«asous or HcAi.'mThcA'ni* and MnacAi. 'FACunn w StAtn^ 






ExpemUtuTc 
on Medial 
end Public Henlth 


Annuli 


States Ranked 

SDP 

Average for 





According to 

Receipts 1970-71 to I 972 - 73 Bed 

Doc¬ 

Crude 

IMR, 

State Domestic 

1971-72 

_ 

—Pomi- 

tor 

Death 

Rural 

Product 

(Rs) 


As Per 

lation 

Popul¬ 

Rate. 

1968 



Per 

Ont 

Ratio 

ation 

Rural 

69 



Capita 

of Total 1969 

Ratio 

1970-72 




Rs. 

Expen¬ 

diture 


1969 




(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(1) Punjab 

1,190 

9.17 

8.32 

0.77 

1;5863 

12.03 

99.15 

(2) Haryana 

924 

8.18 

8.67 

0.56 

NA 

10.00 

79.00 

(3) Maharashtra 

839 

9.35 

8.85 

0.68 

1:2592 

13.66 

101.20 

(4) West Bengal 

814 

7.30 

8.81 

0.90 

1; 1747 

NA 

NA 

(!) Gujarat 

791 

8.23 

9.28 

0.43 

1:4900 

17.53 

146.85 

(6) Tamil Nadu 

(7) Himachal 

691 

7.45 

8.65 

0.70 

1:1988 

17.43 

112.50 

Pradesh 
(8) Andhra 

684 

10.26 

7.94 

1.08 

NA 

16.33 

NA 

Pradesh 
(9) lammu aad 

609 

6.30 

9.09 

0.45 

1:4922 

16.70 

1)8.95 

Kashmir 

577 

11.33 

6.93 

1.00 

NA 

12.43 

II 5.00 

(10) Kerala 

573 

8.32 

9.75 

0.92 

1: 4742 

9.16 

61.40 

(11) Uttar Pradesh 

573 

4.01 

7.88 

0.39 

1: 7677 

73.63 

175.05 

(12) Karnataka 

554 

6.87 

7.85 

0.85 

1: 5300 

14.20 

102.95 

(13) Rajasthan 

554 

9.13 

11.06 

0.51 

1:12667 

18.06 

1624(5 

(14) Assam 

(15) Madya 

554 

5.76 

94)9 

0.44 

1: 3139 

18.03 

137.90 

Pradesh 

530 

6.01 

10.62 

0.38 

1:21663 

18.00 

141.40 

(16) Orisn 

511 

5.96 

8.24 

0.38 

1: 7008 17.76 

133.70 

(17) Bihar 

443 

3.83 

6.62 

0.26 

1; 6083 

16.80 

152.40 

Aillndia/AII Sstate ... 

5.96 

7.90 

0.49 

I: 4313 


138.35 


MUM tnkcn tofUhef. WbQ« It b me 
tbtt Kenb epint more on aedicel 
cm and public hiaia Hmi. tbe better 
off itatee like Guiatat, Tamil Nadn and 
Weit Benial wUch have relttiTely 
lower healtb statue, it li alio note¬ 
worthy that there are other itatai 
where despite higher per capiu expen- 
dltnre on health (Ks 11.33 in Jimmn 
and Kishmlr, Rs 9.17 in Pnn)^ and 
Rs 9.13 in Rajasthan) mortality rates 
remain high. 

(ill) In respect of hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries and medical personnel, Kerala 
compares favourably with many other 
states. The bed-population ratio 
(number of hospital beds per 1000 
population) in Kerala, as of 19ti9, came 
to 0.92, as against 0.49 for the country 
as a whole. However, a number of 
states (lammu and Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh and Union Teriitorlns like 
Delhi, Pondichery and Chandigarh) are 
much better plaod in this respect than 
Kerala. Much the same is true of the 
doctor-population ratio. In 1969 this 
ratio in Kerala was 1; 4742 compared 
to 1:1747 in West Bengal; 1:1988 in 
Tamil Nadu, 1:2592 in Maharashtra, 
and 1:3139 in Assam. The doctor- 


Col 1; Centre for Monitoring Indian Ecornmv, “Basic Statistics Relating to 
Indian Economy”, Vol 2, Bombay, 1974, Table 11.2. 

Col 2&3;Estimated from Finances of State Governments, Reserve Bank of 
India, Reserve Bank of ladii Bulletin, etc. 

Col 4gtS;C>ntril Bureau of Health Intelligence. "Pocket Book of Health Stati¬ 
stics, 1973", Directorate General of Health Services, Covernuent oi 
India: New Delhi, 1973, Table 35, p 42. 

Col 6&7:‘TBfant Mortality in India", op cil. 


in the urban areas (7.45): the differen- the health field particularly more signi- 

ces in rural-urban death rate here is ficant and of great relevance to low 

only 1.20, as against 7.45 for all the income countries is that her rural 

atitea taken together. The comparison population enjoy a much better health 

of the death rate in Kprala and other status than their counterparts in seve- 

states would aim bring out the much ral states with higher levels of per 

wider range of variation in the rural capita income, per capita expenditure 

rates than in the urban rates; while on health and medical infrastructure 


population ratio in Kerala clearly is 
not one of the highest in the country. 

The indicators of health status and 
(he variables like per capita SDP, ex¬ 
penditure on health care, and medical 
facilities for different states are sum¬ 
marised in Table 7. 

We find in several states like Punjab 
Haryana, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil 
Nadu, etc, where the SDP per capita 
is higher than in Kerala, the general 
mortality rate and infant mortality rate 
are higher. At least in some of these 
states, the per capita expenditure on 
medical care and public health also is 
higher. Nor do the usual measures of 
medical fodlities like bed-populatioo 



the All-India urban death rate (9.83) measured In terms of hospital bed- ratio and doctor-population ratio seem ' 

is higher than the Kerala urban rate papulation ratio, doctor-population to offer a satisfactory explanation for 

(7.45) by 2.38 only, the national aver- ratio, etc. the differencial performance of Kerala, 

age for rural areas, 17.28, is almost Perhaps, the state averages conceal 

twice the death rate in rural Kerala. (i) Thus, Kerala is one of the eco- the urban bias in the medical care 
As with the general mortality rate, the nomically less developed autes in the facilities. Let ns, therefore, examine 

death rates among children under five Indian Union, with a per capita State the relative position of medical inatltu- I 

as wen as infants in the rural parts of Domestic Product (SDP) estimated at tiona in the rural areas of the different | 

this state are far below the national Rs 573 (in 1971-72) as against Rs 1,190 states. In Table 8 we give the number 

average. The significant achievement for Punjab, Rs 924 for Haryana, Rs 839 of hospitals and hospital beds in the 

of Keiala, therefore, lies in taking care for Maharashtra and Rs 791 for Guja- rural and urban anas and the rttrsl- 

of the health needs of the population rat.' In per capiu SDP Kerala ranked urban distribution of population in 

groups at risk, 1 e, rural popuiat'on in tenth (or eleventh) among the IS various states. 

general; and the children and infanta states, while its rank in general morta- Among all the states, the proportion ■ 
in partkrlar. How eras Kerala able to lity rate is the lowest. of hospitals in the rural areas may be 

accomplish thli7 To this question we seen to be very much leas than the pro- 

shnll now turn. (ii) The per caidta annual expend!- portion of the rural population. But 

ture of the Kerala State Government the distribution of hospitals in Kerala 

(b) Rnocna Poarnow on medical and public health for the is comparatively leas urban biased. 

' ^ ♦ V w . ' • y . r , J ■! lev- 73 - av - - ■ '•.... .,1 r ■ >s). 



DisnmuiKM or PonrtAilMrt Homm, AMD Ba> 1960 


States 


Proportion of 
Popolatloa (1971) 


Hoepitak 


Beds 


Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 



X 

% 

_No._ 

% 

_ No. 

a' 

Af 

_No. _ 

% 

No. 

% 

Andhra Pradesh 

92.7 

19.3 

96 

26.1 

271 

73.9 

2236 

8.6 

23719 

91A 

Asnm 

91.2 

89 

21 

27.2 

56 

72.8 

959 

16.1 

4963 

83.9 

Bihar 

90.0 

10.0 

39 

249 

118 

75.2 

3438 

19.4 

13473 

20.6 

Gujarat 

71.9 

28.1 

26 

22.0 

92 

78.0 

1603 

26.3 

9994 

73.7 

lammu aad Kashmir 

gl.4 

18.6 


0.0 

25 

100.0 

899 

25.6 

2,600 

74.4 

Karnataka 

75.7 

24.3 

41 

23.0 

137 

779 

3673 

16.4 

17325 

83.6 

Kerala 

g3A 

16.2 

58 

57.4 

43 

42.6 

6050 

37.9 

9895 

62.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

83.7 

16.3 

42 

28.3 

106 

71.7 

2313 

15.8 

12236 

64.2 

Mahanuhtra 

68.8 

31.2 

17 

4.3 

371 

95.7 

1176 

3.2 

34695 

96.8 

Orissa 

91A 

8.4 

104 

56.8 

79 

43.2 

3100 

36.0 

5488 

64.0 

Punjab 

76.3 

23.7 

18 

109 

161 

90.0 

3008 

19.5 

12413 

80.5 

Raj^han 

82.4 

17.6 

148 

389 

239 

61.5 

2398 

16.9 

11750 

83.1 

Tamil Nadu 

69.7 

30.3 

191 

60.8 

123 

39.2 

5604 

32.7 

11483 

67.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

86.0 

14.0 

293 

35.4 

533 

64.6 

3453 

12.2 

24768 

87.8 

West Bengal 

75.3 

24.7 

86 

32.4 

179 

67.6 

12034 

36.2 

21133 

634 

Source: Director General of Health Services, “Health 

Statistics of Indias 1965’* 

, Government of India. 




Tablr 9: FkROENTACB DunuBonoM OF 


Deathh AcoonnNo to Cjixjat , 


Alx. Inzoa, 

197£ 


Probable Cause 

Per Cent 

of Death 

of Deaths 


0-1 

1-4 

Coughs 

19.0 

27.6 

Fevers 

9.7 

25.9 

Diarrhoea 

6.1 

20.2 

Swellings 

0.8 

4.0 

Violence and injury 

0.5 

2.5 

Other infant deaths 

53.7 


Other clear symptoms 

6.5 

3.7 

The rest 

3.7 

16.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Source: “Causes of 

Death", 

op cit. 


Table 24. 


Table 10: M atkwui t AMD Cnu> Hbalh 


AcnvmBs in 

’ Keuala, 1870 

Item of 
Service 

Home Visits 

Number 

(In 

thousands! 

□inic 
Attendance 
Number (in 
thousands) 

Ntunber of homes 



▼itited 

5 563.6 


AN" first ▼iait 

319J 

169.1 

AN revisited 

696.7 

451J 

Infant first visit 

276.4 

89.8 

In&ot revisited 

916.9 

83.5 

Toddler first visit 

366J 

203U> 

Toddler revisited 

93Z9 

387.0 

Family plamiiH 

DrilveriS^^ 

350.0 

2 840.3 

conducted: 



InstitntDn 

IOjO 


Field 

87.9 



Smirct; Health Service Department. 
“Administration Report for 
tte year 1970>71''. Oovem- 
ment of Kerala, TrlTandmin. 
1973, pp 54-55. 

the proportion of bospltala In the 
'"*1 areas mid the death ratae in dlllb- 
ren stataa, the'idctnre is rather oonfos- 


ing. That Is to say, there Is no close 
aasoelation between the rural-urban 
distribution of hospitals and health 
indicators like death rate. For example, 
the proportion of rural hospitals it 
larger in Tamil Nadu than in Kerala, 
but the death rate in the former It 
twice that in the latter. Again, the 
proportion of hospitals in the rural 
parti of Orissa is more than fire timet 
that in Punjab, but the death rate in 
the former it about one and a half 
timet that in the latter. Tberctore, the 
degree of availability of hospitals and 
beds cannot provide an adequate ex¬ 
planation for inter-state differences In 
health status of the rural populadon. 

However, as pointed out in a recent 
study it Is not to much the number of 
hospitals, bed-population ratio or 
doctor-population ratio as the rate of 
utilisation of the facilities that really 
matters. The rate of utilisation, which 
it governed by the acceisilElity of the 
institutions or their spatial distribution 
and the general health conacionsness ol 
the population, is greater in Ke¬ 
rala. The spatial distribution of 
medical institutions in Kerala leading 
to a higher rate of utilisation is pointed 
out u an important factor explaining 
the lower death rate In Kerala.r While 
It la true that the location matrix ol 
medi^ csre institutions In Kerala has 
facilitated a higher rate of utilisation 
of the facilities and brought curative 
relief within the reach of tiie aCBIcted 
majority, this cannot fully explain the, 
mortality rates, especially in flie case of 
diUdren and infants. For a satisfactory 
explanation of this phenomenon we 
have to examine the pettsm of morbi¬ 
dity or caases of dmuh affecting the 
parHcslar population group, is, chi)d- 
rea under five, whiti tee attempt in 
the out aectloa. 


m 

Reasons for Befler HenHk StitH 
ia Kenli 

Before we discuss the reasons for 
the be: Ur health status In Kerala it 
may be useful to examine the morbitfity 
pattern in the rural areas of the 
country. 

(a) Causes op Dbats 

(1) Morbidity sutistics citilected in 
recent years bring out that tbe leading 
^ causes of death in rural areas comprise 
the broad disease groups such as 
coughs, fevers, diaiTboea and swel¬ 
lings.’ Tbe broad group 'cough' in¬ 
cludes broncho-pneumonia, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, influenxa. whooping cough, 
tuberculosis of tbe respiratory system, 
etc. The group fevers* includes small¬ 
pox, measles, meningitis, typhoid, diph¬ 
theria, malaria, other forms of tuber¬ 
culosis, etc. 'Diarrhoea' coveted 
cholera, dysentery, food poisoning and 
gastroenteritis. 'Swellings' comprised, 
besides swellings of fact, tongue, lips, 
breast, etc, acute rheumatiam, congei- 
tive bent disease, cirrhosis or cancer 
of liver and plague. The major cautee 
of death in the order of rank in rural 
India, taking the six-year period ax a 
whole, are cough, lever, diarrhoea and 
swellings, which together account for 
about 56 per cent of the total deaths. 

(ii) In the case of children nnder five 
also the leading diseases are the same, 
I'iz, coughs, diariboea, fevers end 
swellings. The distribution of deaths 
smong infants and children acconUiig 
to major causes is given in Table 9. 

When we disaggregate the brad 
disease groupe (which are only symp¬ 
toms) wt find that diolfra, dyitataqr, 
gastroenteritis, pneumonia, bMn^tia, 
Inllaaam, wtaoo^og cm^ wmim. 
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Table 11: Lnrnucy Rates » 1971 


State/Union Territory 

Among 

Total 

Population 

Among Rural Population 

Among Urban Population 


P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

India 

29,45 

39.45 

18.70 

23.74 

33.76 

13.17 

52s44 

61.28 

42.14 

Andhra Pradesh 

24.57 

33.18 

15.75 

19.19 

27.31 

10.92 

47.08 

57.30 

36.31 

Assam 

28.72 

37.19 

19.27 

25.80 

34.28 

16.51 

58.69 

64.54 

50A0 

Bihar 

19.94 

30.64 

8.72 

17.17 

27.64 

6.39 

44.92 

55.43 

31R9 

Gujarat 

35.70 

46.11 

24.75 

28.33 

38.92 

17.19 

54.90 

63.96 

44.77 

Maryana 

26.89 

37.29 

14.80 

21.72 

32.57 

9.24 

51.00 

59.12 

41.48 

Himachal Pradesh 

31.96 

43.19. 

20.23 

29.81 

41.19 

18.15 

60.54 

66.76 

52J4 

lammu and Kashmir 

18.58 

26.75 

9.28 

14.11 

22.17 

4.98 

38.17 

46.60 

28.38 

Kerala 

60.42 

66.62 

54.31 

59.28 

65.57 

53.10 

66.31 

71.90 

60.62 

Madhya Pradesh 

22.14 

32.70 

10.92 

16.31 

27.05 

6.10 

49.55 

60.46 

36.98 

Maharashtra 

39.18 

51.04 

86.43 

30.63 

43.22 

17.84 

580)7 

66.88 

47.33 

Manipur 

32.9] 

46.04 

19J3 

29.83 

43.04 

16J5 

S3J4 

65.80 

4a43 

Meghalaya 

29.49 

34.12 

24.56 

23.40 

27.68 

18.94 

65.22 

69.93 

59.69 

Mysore 

31.52 

41.62 

20.97 

25.13 

35.40 

14.54 

51.43 

60.40 

41.61 

Nagaland 

27.40 

35.02 

13.65 

23.71 

30.51 

16.39 

60.79 

66.13 

49.47 

Oriasa 

26.18 

38JI9 

13.92 

24.09 

36.14 

12.06 

49.00 

59.94 

36105 

Punjab 

33.67 

40.38 

25.90 

27.81 

34.69 

19.98 

52.49 

58.55 

45.41 

Rajasthan 

19.07 

28.74 

8.46 

13.85 

22.87 

40)3 

43.47 

55.53 

290S9 

Tamil Nadu 

39.46 

51.78 

26.86 

32.13 

45.14 

18.98 

56.36 

66.76 

45.42 

Tripura 

30.95 

40.20 

21.19 

27.13 

36.43 

17.27 

64.01 

7Z42 

55.03 

Uttar Pradesh 

21.70 

31.50 

10.55 

18.13 

28.02 

6.99 

43.63 

52.08 

, 33.33 

West Bengal 

35.20 

42.81 

22.42 

25.72 

35.80 

15.02 

55.93 

62.01 

47.84 


(*) Includes Union Territory of Mizoram which was carved out of Assam after the 1971 census. 

Sot*: The percentsges hsve been cal culated on the total population inclusive of the population in age group 0-4. 


typhoid, meningitis and diphtheria are 
some of the leading diseases affecting 
children and infants in the rural parts 
of the country. It may be mentioned 
that these diseases conform to the 
general morbidity lAttem in all deve- 
loplng countries. 

(b) Cause or Causes 
As is now generally recognised, the 
most widespread diseases in the deve¬ 
loping countries, such as intestinal 
parasitic and infectious diarrhoeal 
diseases, poliomyelites, typhoid and 
cholera, are transmitted through 
human faeces. Diseases tike tnbercn- 
losis, pneumonia, diphtheria, bron¬ 
chitis, whooping cough, meningitis, in¬ 
fluenza, measles, Stnall-pox, etc, are 
air-bome diseases. Some of the other 
common diseases prevalent in India are 
water-borne. 

The root causes of the inddence of 
many of these diseases consist of lack 
of protected water, poor environmental 
sanitation and housing,* Malnutrition 
has also been identified as a major 
contributing factor to infections 
diseases. 

(c) Aocemt on FBBvstrnvB and 
Faoasonvx Mbasdbes 
From the foregoing it follows that 
the appropriate and coat-eSactive re- 
needy fbr high morbidity and mortality 
among inlantt and dtUdrea in the 
rural areas would teem to lie in preven¬ 
tive metsurct, sudi at immuaiiation 


programmes, supply of protected water, 
sanitation, nutrition and health educa¬ 
tion, rather than in curative medicine. 
The importance of such preventive 
measures has of late received wide re- 
cognition.** 

(0 The success of Kerala on the 
health front seems to lie to a large 
estent in having given equal emphasis 
to preventive and promotive measures 
as to curative medicine. Preventive 
and promotive measures such as sani¬ 
tary arrangements like the provision of 
public latrines and disposal of rubbish 
under the Town Improvement Com¬ 
mittees and Rural Conservation Esta¬ 
blishment, supply of protected water 
through repair, maintenance and dis¬ 
infection of public wells and tanks, 
massive campaigns for the eradication 
of communicable diseases like plague, 
cholera, ssball-poa and malaria and 
public health education using all media 
of mass communicatlon^recelved high 
priority from early timet in the health 
can devdopment in Kerala.** Though 
the importance of protected water 
it^ly and sanitation was recognised 
by the government in Kerala in the 
past, tbe fact rtBaaina that even today 
the . proportion of the population 
covared by protected water supply and 
sewage in the rural parts of Kerala 
resnains rather low. 

, (u) Easy accesatbility of medieal 
cut institutions in Kerala faifllitatlni 
g high rate of utilisation lervsd a uk- 
^ pnrpote morn .an antry palatg ,«f 


the preventive health care system into 
the rural community than as mere 
purveyors of curative medicine. Ante¬ 
natal care, attending to deliveries, 
visits of infants and toddlers and ad¬ 
vice on family planning constitute the 
main activities under Maternity and 
Child Health Services organised oa i 
state-wide basis. During 1970, for 
example, over 5 million house visits 
were made by tbe medical and para¬ 
medical personnel attached to the 
medical care inatitutions,' a large num¬ 
ber of the expectant motheri, infants 
and toddlers were attended to In theit 
homes or in the clinics. 

(tu) In Kerala, a high proportism of 
deliveries are conducted in hospitals or 
other institutions. This is fimiUtated 
by the presence of a comparatively 
large number of hospitals, public and 
private, and located within easy reach 
of the rural people. The ante-natsi 
ettre mentioned above, high proportion 
of institutional delivery, and infant 
cars through the visits by the trained 
sddwife have contributed to the lowe^ 
lag of maternal and inffmt mortality is 
Kerala. 

(in) Another meuure whidi mads • 
dant oa infant and' child aurtality oi 
Kerala conilia of the inunimliation 
programme. Triple immuniaatioa, ins- 
munlsition of expectant motber> 
ageiiut tetenoB, proifliylaxU again* 
mttritlonal »M«™is and vitamin ^ 
defldancy, BOG vacdqntion against 
.■tabtrcsleaiA Me. have baen covetiaf 
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dzeable proporttoni of tbe populatioa 
t rlik. 

(v) while the effoiti of the govern- 
nent in the provision of preventive, 
iromotive and curative programmes 
lave met a felt need, it is the health 
mnsdousness of the public stimulated 
ly the spread of general education in 
Cecala which has led to the fuller 
itillsation of these programmes. The 
eve] of education in Kerala has always 
■emained above the national average, 
rhus, 60.42 per cent of Kerala’s popu- 
atlon vras literate in 1971, as against 
‘he all-India average of 29.4S per cent, 
lie literacy rates in the various states 
re presented in Table 11. 

It is significant to note that the level 
>f literacy in the rural Kerala is not 
ery much below that among the urban 
mpulatlon here; the rural-urban dlffer- 
mce in this state is very much less 
han in other states. Secondly, the 
nroportion of literates among the rural 
xipulation in Kerala is even higher 
han the proportion among the urban 
wpulation of the country taken as a 
vhole. Thirdly, and most importantly, 
he proportion of literates among 
ural females here, a little over 53 per 
lent, it far higher than the national 
iverage, tnz, a little over 18 per cent, 
t may be noted that literates as a 
iroportlon of rural females in other 
tales ranges from 4.03 per cent 
Raiasthan) to 19.88 per cent (Punjab). 

This high level of literacy and edu- 
ation among females in Kerala is the 
)ne factor which, in our judgment, 
■as contributed most to the improve- 
nent of the health status of infants 
md children. The average woman In 
his state has the rudiments of health 
iducation to appreciate the value of 
anitation, personal hygiene, preventive 
nedicine and nutrition and other pro- 
notive measures. It is this education 
rhich makes her aware of the various 
acuities available, and benefit from 
hem. Further, education equips the 
verage woman with what Chandri- 
ekhar calls, “mothcrcraft", the know- 
edge regarding the feeding, clothing 
nd general care of the infant and 
hild.** Moreover, the steady progress 
'f education in Kerala has stimulated 
lublic response to adopt such healthy 
mbits as, for example, the widespread 
mctlce of boiling water before use, 
crsonal hygiene through regular baths 
ind washing of clothes, etc. 

IV 

SuttMiy aad C—c h wl o t 

To aum up: judged in terms of con- 
‘entiooal indices of health such as 
nnetal aMrtalily rate, Infant mortality 


rate and life expectancy, Kerala stands 
out from the rest of India. What 
really distinguishes the performance 
of Kerala compared to that of other 
states in India is the improvement in 
the health status of the rural popula¬ 
tion in general and of children and 
inbnts in particular. Kerala’s achieve¬ 
ment in the health field becomes all 
the more significant and of great rele¬ 
vance to low income countries when 
viewed against the facts that the level 
of per capita income, per capita ex¬ 
penditure on health, and medical infra¬ 
structure measured in terms of bed- 
population ratio, doctor-population 
ratio, etc, are even lower here than 
in some other Indian states. The 
reason for the better health status in 
Kerala lay as much in the state having 
given equal importance to preventive 
and promotive measures like sanita¬ 
tion, hygiene, immunisation program¬ 
mes, infant and ante-natal care, health 
education, etc, as curative medicine. 
Moreover, the spread of educatioD, 
especially among women in the rural 
parts of Kerala was probably a crucial 
factor contributing to the high degree 
of awareness of health problems and 
fuller utilisation of the avallaHe health 
care facilities. The conclusion to 
which this case study leads is that 
given proper policies and priorities, 
lack of resources need not be an im¬ 
pediment to the improvement of health 
status even in low income countries. 

Notea 

[The author wishes to admowledge 
the valuable comnsenti from A Veidya- 
nathan and P R G Nair on an earlier 
drtft. The author is also gratefiu to 
C R Nair and Muraleedharan Nair for 
their unstinting help at all stages in 
the preparation of thli paper.] 
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Sociology in the 1980s 

MS A Rm> 

This paper, a retrospective and prospective survey of work in sociology and social anthropology in 
India, begins with a brief summary of the developments till the 1970s in teaching and research in ihese 
disciplines. It then goes on to indicate the possible trends in the I9S0s, with particidar reference to the 
status of research and teaching, institutional developments and developments in the profession. The 19S0s, 
the author suggests, will see the theoretic^ frontiers of the discipline being exteiuied; and the discipline 
will (dso play a greater role In the task of national reconstruction, planning and policy formation. 


HIE emergence at ireu of interest end 
specialisations bear a close relation¬ 
ship with the societal needs, national 
problems and theoretical advancements 
both inside and outside the country. 
One can discern a pattern in the pro¬ 
cess by which an aiea of interest 
develops and gets crystallited into a 
specialisation. Initially research inter¬ 
ests of teachers are aroused by their 
perception of societal problems, 
national intereats and theoretical 
challengei. In some cases, government 
and other funding agendei sponaor 
researches In spedfle areas. As more 
and more faculty members begin to 
take Interfst in a spediic area, it be¬ 
comes focused and wideapread. The 
students' research at the M Phil and 
Ph D levels in that area wdl follow. 
(Sometimes It preceeds faculty researdL) 
When the results of faculty and stu¬ 
dent reseerches in the area get pabUab- 
ed. It gets Introduced as a course at 
the graduate or post-graduate leveL 
Teadilng of the course in turn stimu¬ 
lates the interests of students end 
teachers to undertake farther studies. 
Thus teaching and research are dosely 
interlinked in the development of 
specialisations. 

DavauiFMiNTS m the Seventies 

The developments in the seventies 
may be reviewed under three heads: (i) 
areas of interests and specialisations 
which got crystallised; (li) areas of 
interest which have developed hut. not 
yet got crystallised; and (iii) emergence 
of new approaches in the established 
areas. 

The seventies saw a further continua¬ 
tion and diversification of interests and 
specialisations in substantiative areas of 
research and teaching since the sixties. 
While village community studiei do¬ 
minated reseanhfs earlier, interests in 
such problems as agrarian relation!, 
land refotms, peasants, agricultnial 
Iibourers, scheduled cistee end tribec 
begin to attract greater attention of 
Eodologists and social inihropologlstt 
In the seventies. These interests ware 
more fbemed cm ipedfic ptofalcme ci 
I • • 


grees of exploitation of the lower 
classes by the upper classes. The pro¬ 
blems of rural society were formulated 
in the Marxian framework of analysii 
emphasising oonSict and contradiction. 
Peasant studies and agrarian social 
structure emerged as a distinct area 
of researdi Interest in the seventies 
(Beteine 1974; Oommen 1975, 1977; 
Alexander 1975; JosM 1975; Toen 
Mencher 1978). Sud studies marked a 
departure from the eerlier village com¬ 
munity studies with emphasis on caste 
and village solidarity. However, 
vltlsge studies continued to hold the 
attention of some sociologists (for 
example Srinivas 1976). 

The Interest in peasant studies and 
agrarian relations will continue to be 
the focus of fscnlty and student re¬ 
search In the dghtiea. A few nnlver^ 
sities have Introduced couraea on 
peasant studies and agrarian reiatioai 
at the MA and M Phil levels. The 
increasing interest in the area la 
further evidenced in the pnldlcation of 
articles in foumaia and the organin- 
tion of seminars, workshops and 
symposia. 

Ooseiy associated with the area of 
peasant studies is the study of peasant 
movements which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of 1 few sodologiste (Dhanagire 
1974; Rang! Rao 1978; Partha N 
Mokberfee 1978; Raiendia Singh 1978; 
and A R Desal 1979). Besides sodo- 
loglsta, historians have developed a 
malnr interest in igratlan Idstoiy. The 
Indian Council of Historical Research 
has promoted 25 studies pn peasut 
movements and agrarian rebtions, 
which are In different stages of pm- 
gress. 

The study of peasant movements, 
however, is a part of sociology of M- 
cial movements widch become cry¬ 
stallised during the seventies. S C 
Dube, along with ^ C MaBk (1977; 
1978) Organised two ill-India etudlae 
on diaent, iHVtest and reform move- 
mentt et the Indian Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studiee, Simla. The Anthropo¬ 
logical Survey of India organlitd a 
aemlatr on tribal BeTemenla Aa 


ed. Earlier, T K Oommen (1972) 
published a book on Bhoodan move¬ 
ment. Studies on several types of 
movements such as the backward 
classes movements, soctarian and re¬ 
ligious movements, tribal movements 
and women's movements have been 
puUltbed (M S A Rao 1978, 1979a, 
1979b). With the availa)>iUty of pub¬ 
lished analytical studies In the form of 
books and articles on different types of 
social movements. It is possible to in¬ 
troduce a semester course cn social 
movements at the MA and M PUl 
levels. In fact some universities such 
u Osmania, Madias ind Hmpad hava 
already Introduced such courses. 

Three ether areas of interest whidi 
got crystalliaed in the seventies were 
industrial sociology, urban sociology 
and aodil stratification. N R Sbetb 
and P J Patel (1979) trace tile trends 
in the development of industrial so¬ 
ciology. Thiie have been studies of 
trade unions and industrial relations 
(E A Ramaawamy 1977, 1978). Several 
Ph D theses have been written in 
different universities oa various aspects 
of industrial sociology, such us Indu¬ 
strial entrepreneurs, woricen, trade 
unions and industrial relations. A few 
nnivMaity dqiartments are teaching 
industrial sociology at the MA and M 
Pbn levds. 

Urban sociology gained Importance 
In the seventies. It had till then 
been negleeted under a falsa argument 
that India was a land of villages, 
benoe uihan sodology had little 
meaning. However, proMems of rural- 
urban migration, urban devdopment 
and slums attruted the attention of 
sociologists snd social antiiropologists. 
Several aspects of urban sociology have 
been studied each es runl-nrban 
ndgntfon, demography, nelghboui^ 
hoods, duns, stratification, education, 
ethnic oonfliet and m o v ements, kin¬ 
ship, reUfton, poUtieg, economy, so¬ 
cial problems and tiw impact of 
urheniiatloB on rural artis (MSA 
Rao 1970, 1974; Saberwal 1976. 1978; 
Sylria Vatnk 1972 and Ridmrd Foa 
I97fo T r stvi tiei alaa saw tba da- 



velopcKiit of a ffeda l intanrt la fto 
tudy of nibiii ilim (Doiat aad HBal 
1970, 1972! Wdbe 1975; Alfred Do 
Souza 1979; and K R Rao aad MSA 
Rao forthoombif), and of proWiana ct 
assimilation and etbnidty (Punduff 
1974; Nab 1978). Sereral nniranitlM 
have introduced urban sodology eltlier 
a<s an independent oouiae or in ooa* 
juncrion with rural sodoloty, at tba 
BA, MA and M FUl lerela. 

Social stratlflcatlon also emerged as 
an area of spedaliaation in the aaren' 
ties. A Urge number of etudlct were 
published in this decade, thanks to 
the efforts of Andre BeteUle (1977), 
Yogendra Singh (1977), Victor D'Soutt 
(1977) and others who helped to enh 
stailise this area of study not only by 
their substantive lesearches bat by 
their conceptual framework and com¬ 
parative perspectives. Several atudiee 
of elites appeared in the seventiet 
(Singhi 1974; Sheokumar Lai 1974). So¬ 
cial stratliication is a common course 
taught in almost all the universities 
teaching sociology. 

Sociology of devdopment (including 
economic development) also emerged 
as an area of socialisation. While S 
C Dube initisted this area of specia¬ 
lisation in the 19dOt, it got strengthen¬ 
ed in the 1970s. There ate now pub¬ 
lished studies available on such topics 
as entrepreneurship by Milton Singer 
and others (1953), management of 
change by S C Dube (1971) rural de¬ 
velopment by K C and I Fanchanadikar 
(1978) and sugar co-operatives by B S 
Baviskar (in the press). P K B Nayir 
(1972) and C Lakshmana (1975) have 
also worked In this area of fpcclalUt- 
tlon. 

Sociology of education wUch got 
stabilised in the sixties continued to 
rrow. with a shift in the fecus, In 
the seventies. Beddei aspects of higher 
education, educational problems of 
the weaker sections attracted the atten¬ 
tion. The ICSSR promoted a number 
of studies, til over the country, re¬ 
lating to the education of idiednled 
castes and trlbm, and ume of them 
arc published (Brijra) Chauhsn et el 
1975; Slnghl 1979). It b hoped that 
at least some of them wOl produce 
insights. Sodology of education win 
continue to engige the minde of sodo- 
iogists in the eighties perhaps wltii 
* shift in the focui fim problemt 
connected with higher education to 
problems centeting round primar y and 
non-form,] education 0 P Naik 1977). 

^Pcondly, there are tlx areas of In¬ 
terest which started getting lome 
attention in the eeventiei but have not 
'**^7 (ot oil the saoik. Thoaa ant 


aodelogy of profession, sociology o( 
organbation, medical sodology, locbl 
dsasography end studiet on women, 
Muslims ind Hindu-MuiUm rebtioni, 

Publbbed works are now avaibble 
on profemion doe to tite Initiative 
Ddien by T N Madaa <1972 b). S M 
Dubey (1975) and T K Oomman 1978) 
in promoting thb area of iutertst, and 
it is likely that It might get crystallised 
in the 19808. In contrast there b very 
little work in the area of organisation, 
excepting in industry, since N R Sheth’s 
work (1948). However, there b a grow¬ 
ing interest in the problems of ad- 
minbtration os part of organisational 
studies. It is argued that while we 
have the right policies of development, 
thdr implementation b not satisfac¬ 
tory. Hence there b a seed to gear 
up admiobtration to yield better re¬ 
sults (Barnabas and Pelz 1970). 

There ere more researches in the 
area of medical sociology although 
nry little b published. There seems 
to be some confusion in the demarea- 
Uon of thb area of speclalUation. Stu¬ 
dies which analytically belong to the 
ireas of profession and organisation 
are passed off as works in medical 
sociology, merdy because .terms like 
doctors, nurses ot hoqpltsl eppear in 
the title. There is a need to avoid such 
I confusion. (Juries Leslie’s volume on 
Asian medicil systems (1976) provide* 
a ctHniwratlve frame for the fbimule- 
tion of meamnglul probiens of byvesti- 
gation. 

Although considerable researches are 
available in the area of locbl demo¬ 
graphy, they remain more deicriptive 
without providing adequate sociologi¬ 
cal insights. One of the reasons for 
this is that hypotheses in rehtion to 
popuhtion control, fertility bebaWonr 
or family phoning ere not foimubted 
on the bads of iirtcndve mbro studies. 
Secondly, sociologists and social 
anthropologbts have not yet developed 
a body of inter-retated concepts to 
analyse fertility as in the case of socio¬ 
logy of food. However, Mandelbaum’s 
(1974) and Moni Nag’s (1975) studies 
might provide the hash for the formu- 
htlon of meenlngful studies in fertility 
behaviour. While there b an overem- 
phasb on timily pbnning studira, lit¬ 
tle attention b paid to migration stu- 
diee in the itea of social demography. 
The eightict, perhaps, wQI see more 
studies on interail migntioti. Myron 
Weiner’s study of sons of the soil (1978) 
b a significant step In thb direction 
with sodologleal Insights. It should 
be, however, noted that the study of 
overseas mlgimt communities attracted 
the attentloa ot some Indian sodolo- 


gisb and social anthropologbts in tiw 
sixties ind seventies (G S Aurora 1967, 
R K lain 1970), A jayaraman 1975, C 
T Kannan 1978). It b likely that ftu- 
dies of overseas Indian migrant omi- 
munltles win continue to engage the 
attention of sociologists in the eightiee. 
The emphasis night shift from dw 
migrant communities in the ^acc of 
destination to the study of migration 
process investigating the problem both 
at the place of ori;;in and of destina¬ 
tion. There will also be a likely shift 
in the emphasis from nsral-uiban to 
rural-rural migration. 

Sociological studies on women were 
sporadic (Promib Kapur 1970, 1979) 
before rhe setting up of the National 
Committee on the Status of Women 
and the International Commlseion on 
Women. Now there is a considerahb 
body of sociological researches availa¬ 
ble due to the efforts of Veena Maium- 
dar, Neera Desai and Leela Dube. 
With the development of theoretical 
formulations and a few more full-fledg¬ 
ed studies, thb would become an esta¬ 
blished area of speciaiisaDon. Sociolo¬ 
gical studies on Muslims have gained 
an impetus due to the lone efforts of 
Imtiaz Ahmed (1973, 1976). His three 
volumes on caste, kinship and religion 
(in the press) bear witness to it (see 
also Contributions VI, 1972). Hindu- 
Muslim rebtionships have alwa.vs posed 
a serious problem in India. These are 
a few studies (see lor example Medah 
1972b) centering round this problem 
since Ghurye’s (1968) systematic analy¬ 
sis. Recently Ratru Naldu (in the 
press) has nude an insightful study of 
communallsm in IndU and Mabyria 
based on fieldwork. 

Thirdly, it l.s significant to note tint 
the seventies saw new Fpproaebes and 
foci in the already established areas of 
research and teaching such as caste, 
kinship, religion, politics and tribal 
studies. Dumont's ''Homo HierarrUcus” 
1 1070) was a iandtrurk in presenting 
a new approach to the study of caste. 
The special number of the Conhibu- 
tioiis (1971) reffects its significance. 
Similarly, Veena Das's study of struc¬ 
ture and cognition (1977) presents a 
structural (symbolic) an>roach to caata 
and rituals, relegating the structural- 
functional approach to the backgreimd. 
Mckim Marriott’s (1976, 1977) and 
Steve Barnett's (1977) writings on 
caste also refiect such a theoretical 
concern. In the area of kinship, the 
studies of T N Madan, (1975) S^dvb 
Vatuk, (1975). Veena Das, (1976a) 
Kodanda Rao (197>) and Inden and 
Nicholas (1977) reflect thb new up. 
proach. The ethno-sodologlcol 
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ptoach in the field of kinship, marriue 
and family has not, however, comple¬ 
tely replaced the earlier structural- 
functional approach as is evidenced by 
the work of A M Shah (1973) and 
others. 

Studies in the area of religion too 
show an orientation to symbolism. For 
instance Susan Wadley (1975) has made 
a symbolic analysis of power (Shaktii 
in Hindu ideology. Arjun Appadurai 
and Carol Appadurai lireckrnridge 
(1976) drawing upon their field studies 
of temples in Madurai and Madras 
show how the South Indian temple is 
central to the South Indian way of 
ordering the universe. Similarly Brenda 
Beck (1976) has analysed the symbolic 
merger of body, rpace and cosmos in 
the context of Hinduism in Tamil 
Nadu. Veena Da- (1976b) demonstrates 
the use of liminality in understanding 
symbolism of impurity in Hinduism 
and Mcena Kaushik (1976) examines 
the symbolic representation of death. 
(See generally Contrilnuiops 1972, 
1973, 1974, 1975 (No 2), 1976 for the 
new approach in kinship and religion.) 

As regards trilwl studies, there has 
been a maked shift, in the seventies, 
from dc.scriptii'e ethnographic mono¬ 
graphs to problem-oriented studies. 
Such problems as ethnicity, interaction 
between tribes and non-tribes, socio¬ 
political movements, leadership and 
impact of industrialisation have attract¬ 
ed the attention of social anthropolo¬ 
gists and sociologists. These new con- 
ce-ns arc reflcctcl in the writings of 
Surajil Sinha (1972;, Sachchidananda 
(1972), Vidyapthi (1970). Roy Rurman 
(1979), Aurora (1972). Mahapatra (1972), 
Troisl (1978) and Mishra (1977). (See 
also the volumes edited by K Sureah 
Singh (1972). S C Dube (1977), and 
MSA Rao (1978). It is interesting 
to note that while structural (symbo¬ 
lic) approach in tribal studies has been 
predominant in the West, it has as¬ 
sumed importance in India not with 
reference to tribal studies but in regard 
to problems of caste, kinship and reli¬ 
gion in the dvilisational context. This 
is mainly because these who have 
acquired the competence in this ap¬ 
proach arc working on problems of 
literate societies. 

Trends and Perspectives in the 
EicrrriES 

Many of the areas of specialisation 
mentioned in the forgoing account will 
no doubt gain from strength to 
strength in the eighties. Some areas of 
enquiry, such as social demography 
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Used. A few other aien of Investige- 
tion will open up and more researdiee 
in the estaidlshed trees will be under¬ 
taken on new lines. Some of the new 
areas which are likely to open up 
are sociology of deviance, sociology of 
law, sodology of Knowledge, sociology 
of sdence and historical sociology. 
There is an indication that interest in 
sodology of sdence and technology 
might get more widespread (IPS 
Uberoj 1978 and S Viswanathan 

1977) . The growing interest in histori¬ 
cal sociology Is reflected in R G Pox 
(1977). 

It Is Hkdy that two more areas of 
research, namely, sodology of child 
development, and of food and nutrition, 
might attract the attention of sociolo¬ 
gists and sodal anthropologists in the 
eighties. This being the International 
Year of the Child, a few studies on 
problems centering round children 
might get initiated. In tact there hat 
siready been an awakening of research 
interest in this area. The All-Kerala 
Sociological Sodety was the first to 
choose the theme of Child and Sodety 
for its Seventh Conference held on 
January 26, 1979, Similarly, the Inter¬ 
national Commission on Anthropology 
of Food and Food Problems might 
promote more researches in tire area 
of sociology of food. For example R S 
Khare (1976a, b) discusses the Hindu 
culinary and gastronomic systems and 
the system nf managing food. McKim 
Marriott who was one of the first to 
have drawn attention to commensal 
relations and caste ranking has conti- 
n’led his interest in it (McKim Marriott 

1978) . It is significant to note that 
there was already an established theo¬ 
retical interest in this area in the 
works of Levi-Strauss, Mary Douglas 
and others outside India, which gave 
a high academic standing to this area 
of interest. There is a strong likelihood 
(hat both theoretical and applied re¬ 
searches in this area will gather 
strength In the eighties. 

» 

SocioLOGirAi. Theory and Method 

The seventies saw not only a spurt 
in Marxist orientation in various fields 
of researchi^it Mane also found a 
legitimate phee in the syOebi of ahnoat 
all the univeraitles. This framework of 
analysis will gain more strength and 
cover more areas in the I9K0s. For 
instance Kathleen Cough Aberle (1978) 
has nxin explidtiy tnalyicd DravidUn 
kinship in the Marxiaa frame work. 
This ugnd has to be seen in the wider 
wnta of theoradeal dev eh nmsant in 
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This approach baa thrown op fnah 
insights relegating the structural-func¬ 
tional frame of RadcliSe-Brown and 
Parsons to the background. Conflict ap¬ 
proach to social change is gaining mo¬ 
mentum, which is evident in the itody 
of agrarian and other types of social 
movements. 

Another theoretical development in 
the seventies was the processural ana¬ 
lysis based on roles, interactions and 
networks. This is likely to get more 
strengthened, with the need to analyse 
dynamic situations and processes (M S 
A Rao 1970, 1977; Andrea M Singh 
1975; Sharma 1975). 

A major thrust in the theoretical 
development; however, was made in the 
airection of structural snalysis, ex¬ 
change theory, symbolism and ethno- 
melhodology. This approach which is 
• variedly called ethno-sociology, struc¬ 
turalism and structural sociology, is to 
be seen in the works of I P S Uberoi 
(1974, 1978), T N Madan (1975), R S 
Khare (1976), Veena Das (1977) and 
others. Recently Khare (1978) has re- , 
viewed the development of structure- ■ 
lism in India. The trend shows that it 
will gain further momentum in the 
eighties. 

As regards methods of research 
there has been a realisation that diverse 
research methods are complementary 
rather than conflicting, ’1 he early seven- '' 
lies saw a bitter debate between the 
surveyers and participant observers. 

But both realised that the two could 
be complementary. There has been 
more researches using statistical survey 
methods. There were a number of 
training courses in quantitative me¬ 
thods including computer program¬ 
ming, which enabled students and tea¬ 
chers to learn new skills. 

An important development in the 
field of research method is the appre- ' 
ciation of the mathematical approach. 
There is an iccrcasin.g realisation that 
statistical method is only one of the 
methods of scientific analysis, and that 
there arc other methematical methods 
such as set theory, game theory, struc¬ 
tural models, cybernatics and systems 
analysis. There is scope for a meaning¬ 
ful application of some of these me¬ 
thods In sociological research. In this 
context the contribution of Rama 
Krishna Mukherjee (1975) to the field 
of research methods has been highly 
significant. 

Besides quantitative technlqnes 
other techniques such as Ustoricsl 
analysis, case studies and perticipaat 
•obstrration an also incnaaingly used 
hy sociologists and social antlirapifio- 



ilMPf of Isfotisitlon ind iw ilai. 
Mtrntbt ttvr thne collcctioiu of 
/% on Nwirch 'iMthodi (BatdJle 
Madw 1975; Srinivu, Shah and 
saswainy (in the preia) and 
■h and Oommen (in the presa). 
.y ihow the validity of di- 
w methodi and penonal field 
It cxpeifenoca which are re- 
e to the problem of investiga- 
1 . They provide uaeFul leads to 
fresh entrants into fieldwork 
beds. Whatever method that one 
^ it is important to realise, first, 
t method is not an end in itself 
a means to gain a better theoretl- 
undsrstanding of and insight into 
problem under investigation; and 
endly, that the techniques of 
wring data and of analysis are 
live to the nature of the problem 
reseatdi. 

lEVELOPUENTS IN THE PaOFESSION 
luring the seventies, 16 new univer- 
es were set up, out of which ten 
e departments of sodology. Four 
versity departments (Bombay, Sagar, 
ichi and Panfab) were identified for 
special assistance programme by 
UGC. Several institutes of re- 
xh were established where soriolo- 
il rescaich formed Part. For Inst- 
e, the Institute for Social and Eco- 
idc Change wss estatdished in 
igalore. Ciri Inslitule of Develop- 
it Studies was located in Lucknow 
the Indian Institute of Education 
' revived at Pune. Both the new 
versity departments and institutes 
research provide the infrastucture 
more opportunities for research 
teaching in sociology and social 
hropology. 

he profession of sociology has 
wn not only large but alio in terms 
quality. The membership of the In- 
n Sociological Society has increased; 
instance between 1974 and 1976; 
new life members were added 
cioloficnl Bulletin, March 1977, p 
). Its annual conferences organise 
els on emerging acadesnic concerns 
discun the problems of ergonisa- 
I and teaching of sodology. While 
Sociologiail Bulletin, the journal 
the Indian Sodologlcal Society, has 
lained as an annual. Contribution 
Indian Soeiolodu has beconm haK- 
rly due 10 the Initiative taken by 
h' Madan. There ore also regional 
ioiogical associations which run 
tnab. Pot instance, Kerala Sodolo- 
d SodMjr rau a biannual Kerala 
tologist. Taro foornals got started 
1974 ~ Inditri Journal of Ct^nfora- 
' SociatB (toi»;0lutwa tad Inter¬ 
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national fourmil of Critical SoriotoW 
from Jaipur. A new ioumil called 
Enteruina Sociology has been started 
ill 1979 from Meerut. 

Tbe eighties will witness the full im¬ 
pact of the 10+2+} system. A few 
universiriei havs already been In tbe 
procem of revising tbe s^iabus at the 
HA, BA (Hons) and MA levels, in the 
light of the syllabus at the +2 level. 
The syllabuB at the +2 levd 
is itself being revised in view of the 
criticism that it is undoiy heavy. Dut- 
ghoiis on Modernisation of Sociology 
ing the seventies the UGC panel on 
sociology sponsored a series of woik- 
syllabus. The report of these work¬ 
shops. when availabir, will surely serve 
as a bseis for taking a fresh look at 
the existing syllabus and changing it 
in suitable directions. Rethinking of 
the courses at study and producing 
high quality teaching materials both 
in English and regional languages will 
be an exciting task in the eighties. 
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OM THE CHAIR 

Problems and 


OM an era ol plenty and surplus the 
sr situation has undergone a dra- 
' change in a short span of one year, 
t year we were faced with the crisis 
surplus following the record sugar 
put of 64Ji7 lakh tonnes in the acu- 
1077-78. At the end of the seaann, 
industry was 'eft with an unman- 
ably large stock of 32J9 lakh tonnes, 
all time record. However, in the 
son 1978-79, the production fell to 
58 lakh tonnes, while with much 
:rr offtake the carry forward stocks 
e been reduced to a bare 20.6 lakh 
inei. The forebodinp for the curreni 
son 1979-80, which baa just begun 
1st October. 1979 are none too en- 
'raging. The cane acreage is gene- 
'y reported to be lower by about 15 
■ cent while the growth of the crop 
' also been adversely affected due to 
failure of monsoon in manj parts 
the country. On the other t»nd, 
thxnegtic consumption has risen to 
it 02 laUi tonnes from 45 lakh tonnes 
fhe pievious fcason MT7-78. 

Nhen augar was decontrolled the 
lustry bad a large overhang of high 


fesM os the fteeldanfial Addreat by 
)hn V L Dutt at the 4^ Annual 
Meeting of the Indian Sugw 
Agiocigtlon hdd at New Delhi 
* *« Octoher, 1979. 


Prospects of Sugar Industry 


fcy 

V L Dull 

cost augar in slock, of over foiu mil¬ 
lion tonnes produced in the season 
1977-78. Simultaneously, the well in- 
uuciated maebanism of monthly relea¬ 
ses, which had stood the test of time 
was also withdrawn and the augar 
prices craahed in all the markets 
throughout the country. Due to crash 
in sugar prices, the prices of alterna¬ 
tive sweetnen gur aiKl Idiandaari also 
declined precipitously. While most of 
the power crushers and khandsars 
chose to suipend crushing operations 
even the few units which operated 
could offer very low cane price of Rs 4 
to 5 per quintal causing serksus hard¬ 
ship to cane grower. His realisations 
froas gur were equally poor. - 
VoiuntttTU Agreemmt ; Despite per¬ 
sistent representations by the industry, 
the government did not agree to re¬ 
instate the rrlesM mechanism, although 
they fully appreciated the need for the 
same in larger interests. Instead, they 
seem to have felt that it was upto the 
industry to undertake to regulate such 
releaiea on its own hy some voluntary 
agreement. Accordingly, sugar factories 
inwall the three sectors of the industry, 
namely, the co-operative sector, the 
public sector and the [oint stock sector, 
jointly decided to regulate the monthly 
releases on a voluntary basis, through 


a Special Committee constituted for 
the purpose. The Voluntary Agreensen 
which was enforced from 1st March, 
1979. wocked successfully in that the 
continuoiisly declining trend in sugar 
prices was arrested and the prices 
tended to stahilisc. Sulisequently, with 
effect from 5th June, when government 
tbemaelves reinstated the mechanism ol 
monthly releaiea. the voluntary agree¬ 
ment terminated automatically. Clearly, 
this decision of the government vindi¬ 
cates tfie industry’s view that the re¬ 
lease system is an essantial feature and 
should he made an integral Part of the 
sugar policy, in larger interests of cane 
gruwera. vvorkinen. consumers and the 
industry. 

Price Contml .- The industry- was. 
iherefoie, legitimately looking forward 
■0 government adopting realistic poli¬ 
cies which would not only provide for 
the losses suffered on dcliverlea already 
made iiiit also ensure realisation of a 
realistic price structure coiuittcnt with 
the cost of production on futiue sup¬ 
plies of sugar. Unfortunately, these 
hopes have been completely lielied 
with the government's snap decision 
to damp oontiol on sugar prices statu¬ 
torily, effective ficm 12th September, 
1979, and by fixation of cx-facloty con- 
ttoUed rates at highly uneconomic 
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AMMam 

Wrong Approneh 

WHILE the ogitatloa agaiait the in- 
duiion of ‘lUcni' in the voteit^ liiti in 
Ambii, and it* Inevitable tnmafacms- 
tiun Into an agitation agalnit ‘outaiden' 
has attracted widespread attention, in¬ 
cluding a call for Ceabral intenaiUlon 
l>y the West Bengal chief minister, oar- 
lain developments in Me^ialaya more 
iir less corresponding to the evenCa in 
Assam have received less notice. This 
IS surprising! for bjr any account, the 
violent incidents in Shillong and other 
places in Me^laya brginiiing on 
October 2S have led, uffldally, to one 
death, 7H iniuriea and 143 fi^Uci be¬ 
ing forcibly evicted. All the affected 
IMisons have iieen Beagalis; indeed, 
the incidents were ‘provoked' by a 
minor altercation between some Khasi 
youths and Bengalis during Kali Puja 
on October 23, culminating in wide¬ 
spread aud oppaiently well-co-ordinatcd 
attacks on Bengalis and their pnqier- 
tiet beginning on Octdber 25, leading 
tu the army lieing callod out and or- 
dvri to ‘shoot at sl|d>t' being issued 
in Shillong. 

Ihese utrucitMs on iunuccol and 
helpless Bengalis in Meghalaya have 
however failed to evoke os strong a 
reaction on die part of the West Ben¬ 
gal chief minister as correapoiiding 
devahHaiK'iUs in Assohl On Novesnber 
1, the West Bengal chief minister was 
reported to have sought the ‘Tkntre's 
interveatiun” in Assam because tlie 
Assam government was using the bogie 
Ilf 'foreignen' to drive out longtime 
residents of the state. Two days later, 
he was reported saying that he would 
meet the deputy prime minister and 
hume- minister in DeUii and raise with 
him the issue of "the expulsion of non- 
Aisomese Indians from Assam". On 
November 6 he "specially flew" to 
Delhi to discuss with the prime minis¬ 
ter aud the deputy prime minister "the 
distuibeil situation in Assotn". The 
latest of such calls to the Centre to 
intervene In Assam has been the mess¬ 
age reportedly sent by the West Ben¬ 
gal chief minister to the prime mintster 
on Thursday, urging the Centre to 
take immediate steps to stop "harass¬ 
ment, intimidation and evictkns" of 
non-Assamese-iipeaUng families in As¬ 
sam. One notes the curious omission in 
all these pleas of any reference to the 
e<|ua]ly horrendous things done to 
Bengalis in Me^ialaya. which ufficsslly 
hoi led to 14S Ben^i families being 
forcibly evicted and who too have pre¬ 


sumably made their way to camps in 
West kngaL 

Utis reactioo of the Weet Bengal 
chief minister to the devdopments in 
Assam and Meghalaya suggests that 
like other Congress thief ministere be¬ 
fore him, he continues to unilaterally 
cherifh special roaponsibilltles not go 
much for all Uengali-qieaking people 
Outside West Bengal as for those set¬ 
tled only in Assam. What should be 
galling is riiat the deapUed Assamese 
should Ik- oppressing the Bengali — a 
ipiiti- unacceptable reversal of tradi¬ 
tional roles — while similar or even 
worse oppression on the part of, say, 
the Kiusi (with whom the BengaUs 
coUaborated not Jong ago to secure the 
dismetnhennent of the composite state 
of Assam) is somehow not seen as Quite 
so oppressive. Secondly, it is signiH- 
c.ant that the staieincuts and calls for 
action by the West Bengal chief minis¬ 
ter have all been addressed to the Cen¬ 
tral leaders; not a single couaimnica- 
tion has apparently been addressed to 
his onunterpart In Assam. The call that 
Centre should intervene in Assam does 
souml strange whm it comes from a 
leading figure of the CPl(M) which 
has decidedly different views regarding 
Centre-state relations, specifically the 
cirtimutances and limits of such in¬ 
tervention. The OW(M) hardly needs 
to lie reminded tligt the hruakdown of 
‘law and order* in a slate can l>e con¬ 
trived in many ways, and esren a cum- 
iiiimal or linguistie riot can be 
engineered in order to secinre Ceiural 
intervention and the removal of cosisti- 
tutlonoUy estaidished state govern¬ 
ments. 

It is true that suute nou-Assaincsc 
are being harassed and probMffy even 
driven out of Assam; but surely, this 
is not the first instance, and certainly 
not the most serious instance, of sec¬ 
tarian violence in the country. In fact, 
us the general crisis gripping the coun¬ 
try worsens — as it surely will — there 
are lioiind to bo more and more inci¬ 
dents of stub sectarian violmice, and 
one of the jols of th^ Left parties is 
to be ready to tackle politically these 
ensuing diffitmit situations where it will 
no longer be easy to sharply and preci¬ 
sely identify the sheep from the gouts. 

It would have therefore been more ap¬ 
propriate for tire West Bengal chief 
minister to himself to the politi¬ 
cal as^ of the probiem, seek the co- 
uperation gf his counterpart in Asum 
as well as of his political colleagues in 
tile state Instead of ruddng off to New 
Delhi and seeking Centre! Intervention 
in Assam. 


Ttadmn' Agitation 

Mow CIgut for Big 

THE momentum of the tradei*’ agtl 
tion is being sought to be malntiiiu 
After the ‘Bharat Bhndh’ on tiw 26 
of last month, now then is to be 
rally of traders in New Delhi nc 
Mc^ay. It is no longer very ds 
what it is tbit the tiedera are after. 
Maharashtra, they were opporing t 
implementation of the riew Salea T 
Act, hut the state guvermnent h 
already agreed to this demand. At t 
all-India level, the major discemiV 
demand of the traders is the abolltl 
altogether of the sales tax. Even t 
tradeis cannot be very serious abo 
this demand or idwut the prospects 
its helug agreed to. Taxes oQ conuu 
clilies and services account for the be 
of the states' tax revenue and of the 
the sales tax is by far the most hnpt 
tant. As per the states' budget esrimat 
for 1978-79, of the total revenue 
Bs 4.f)W crores of all the stales fre 
states tuxes, us much as Hs 4,161 crot 
were to come from taxes on commoc 
ties and services and of these again t! 
sales lax was to yield Rv 2.674 cron 
Clearly, the abolition of such a maj 
source of revenue to the state gover 
inents and its replacement by son 
other ta\ would involve a fumlanient 
rcxircleriiig of Centre-stote financial rel 
tioas which i.s clearly not on the cart 
l''urtlHT, it is not even clear that ti 
traders would really want the abolitii 
of the sales tax and its replacement h 
say, excise duties levied on mamifs 
Hirers. For, after ath|> it is only wh 
}DU are tiiiject to a tax that you ci 
proHt from evasion of it and it is 
well known fact that the sales lax 
now evaded on a significant scale. 

Clearly, the phenomenon of tj 
traders' agitetion is more complex. . 
least in the western and nortbe 


states, the political power gained 1 
the Jana Sangb and the Congress (I 
aa the JanaU paity after the 17 
elections has significantly contiibati 
to the tradeis’ militancy. TTw oppe 
tunity seems to have been aeind 1 
the bigger traders to mobilise the gen 
ral body of tniden in support of tht 
interests. In this they scan to ha' 
largely succeeded os is seen from tl 
aeries of mass actions they hu' 
been aMe to manag e all over tl 
country. In Maharaahtra the big Ir 
ders were aUe to mobilise all trade 
against the Sales Tax Act even tbouj 
the Act did not affect the small 
traders particularly advonely; in fai 
according to one eatimate, some 46,01 
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«•!& tndtq'would bo owod'inBO'flio 
batbentka of nglitntioii Jf die Act 
worn invleawntod. On tbe otber bond, 
it U the blggoT trodcn who would have 
be^ bit by the Act's ittemiit to ping 
^ notorioui loopholes whldi ore at 
inoocnt cxirioited by ‘bowalo’ doalen. 
QaOrly, the general mobUisatian' of 
traders la Intended to enable the bigger 
tradara to take care (rf such unwelcome 
cQDtlngenciei at well at to give them 
greater clout in dealing with tbe aalei 
tax administration and in coping with 
the state govenanents’ attempts tu 
enforce other laws like the Eiaentlal 
Oonmodltles Act or the preventive 
detentioit ordinance to check hoarding 
and ipeculation. 

Paafab 


Annihilation of Claat Cnomloa 
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Amarjit Chandtm lorites: 


THE recent indlrgmcnt of the Punjab 
police by the Punjab and Haryaiu 
Court and by the Gurdev Sin^ Emer¬ 
gency Excesses Inquiry Authority lor 
the cold-blooded murders of two naxa- 
lites in police custody during tbe 
Etuergeno’ has once ag^n focused at¬ 
tention on tbe issue of such murders 
committed in tbe garb of 'encounters'. 

On September 28, Justice Ajlt Singb 
Bains. wUIe quashing the conviction 
P and sahtence imposed by seisioiu court, 
JuHundur, on Dorshan Singh Dosanjh, 
a leader of die Unity Committee erf the 
CPI (ML), observed that the police had 
falsely Implicated him and murdered 
Jogiri^ Singh (30), Ootanjh's com¬ 
rade, in police custody, and that later 
a false story of encounter was cooked 
up in order to escape tbe dharge o< 
murder. The Judge directed that the 
judgment be sent to the Punjab govern- 
< ment for appropriate action agaiiut the 
SI police officials involved in the murder. 

Tbe Gurdev Sin^ Anthorlt)' in its 
286-page interim report tent to the 
Shah Comnrfsaioo and placed before 
tbe state Vidban Sabha, wbirrfi met for 
three days in the middle erf last month, 
found titat Tatsem Lol (38), a suppor¬ 
ter of tbe luzalites, h^ been deli- 
barately killed by tbe police on F^- 
ruary 2, 1976, wben the Emergency 
wu in full swing, at Badbesron village 
in Hoeblorpur district Tarsem bad been 
acquitted in several false cases, indud- 
Ing ons for murder. It is cbvlons that 
T "in tUs situation the police would feel 
■ore and would be on the look out for 
en opportunity to Uquidite him as 
oPrfm doe ptooess of low they could 
not iBCoeed in.getting him hanged or 


Inciriaoiied''. ittired Hi|A Court Judge 
Gurdev Singh observes in hls report. 
An eight-member Punjab Civil Bli^ts 
CaamltUe beaded by V M Toikunde 
bad come to the same oonduilon aftet 
enquiring into ei^t such murders in¬ 
cluding that of Tatsem Lai. It is very 
uoUkely, however, that tbe Bedel gov- 
enunenl wilt take any action on the 
Gurdev Sin^ Authority's repmt which 
has alio Indicted Zail .Sln gh^ the focmet 
Congress chief minister, for favouring 
his part>inett smd relations. 

The Punjab police bad claimed cm 
March 25, 1970 that they had kflled five 
activists and supporters of the CPI 
(ML) in alleged armed encounters in 
Ropar and Patiala districts. Theie were 
tbe first murders committed under the 
orders of the then Akall government 
in the state and Congress government 
at tbe Centre. Such stage-managed en¬ 
counters continued till March 7, 1077 
when the police tortured to death Gur- 
charan Singh just because he happened 
to be tbe brother of a naxalite activist. 
Not les than 90 naxalltea were mur¬ 
dered by tbe police dunng 1970-77 in 
their pursuit of the policy of Uquidb- 
tion of tjie opponents of the prevailing 
political syston in the country. About 
35 murders were comsnitted during 
the Chief Misistetship of Pnkash Singh 
Badal (the present Chief Minister) and 
the renutining either during govemor’s 
rule or under the rule of Zail Singh. 

The fact that the Shiromani Akali 
Dal and the Congte» followed the 
same policy towards the communist 
revolutionaries shows that tbe daxs- 
perepective from which they viewed 
the revolutionaries was tbe some. 
Except for the fact that the Congress 
has some support from the mercantile 
oommuiilty in the urban area^ both 
the Akalis and the Congress represent 
the feudal kulaks iu the state; and it is 
their interests that the revolutionaries 
were fighting against. It was inesn- 
talrfe, therefore, that both tbe Akali 
and the Congress governments would 
adopt the same policy of annihilation 
towards their class enemies. 

Sagar 

'Back to Blacfcmariiot’ 

BLACKMAUKETING of sugar has 
liecome front-page news in tiie press. 
In Bombay's wholesale markets the 
D-30 varlet}' is being traded at Bs 285 
per quintsd as againit the officially 
fixed price of Bs 281 per sjutotai. The 
wfaclesaier can always blame the.millt, 
Tbe latter In tom blame the govern. 


meat's ad hee and ihort-sighti 
policies. That is only for puUie oo 
sumption; in confidence they will t< 
you that tiwy are beipIetB since tbi 
are being congtelled to fill the coffe 
of political parties. 

The govenameot decontralied sn 
totally towards the fag-end irf tl 
1977-78 season. Immediately spokegmi 
of industry started a campaign that t! 
indnstiy was heading for a ciadi or 
that, therefore, the government sbou 
reintroduce the system of monthly i 
leases. Tbe government pretended indi 
Terence at first and encouraged indu 
try to introduce a voluntary system 
monthly releases. But soon the gover 
ment leiutroduccd the monthly quo 
system. To check the rising trend 
prices, the govenunent was conqwlli 
to release 2.28 nin tonnes of sugar 
the four months from June to Septet 
litr, that IS, a monthly average of 5 
lakh toones. 

Almut a year ago Industry hod d 
manded a reduction in the statute 
minimum price of cane from Bs 10 p 
quintal to Bs 8.50 per quinta], the lev 
which had prevailed in 1977-78. B 
as the season progressed, industry mai 
an about-turn and actually suggeati 
an increase in cane prices. The go 
eminent quietly put aside the Agrlci 
tural Prices Commission's recommend 


In the High Court of Judicature 
at Bombay 

Contempt Petition No 30 of 1979 
Blaze -Wvertising Private 
Limited Petitioner 

Versus 

Sbri Krishna Raj, Economic and 
Political Weekly and others 

Respondents 
We, Krishna Raj, the Publiiher, 
Printer and Editor of “Economic 
and Political Weekly”, and 
Motnahalli Surappa PraUiakar, a 
member of the Editorial Staff of 
"Economic and Political Weekly" 
and author of the impugned 
article, tender our unconditional 
apology for havin ofc * written and 
published the inibgned article 
under the title “Harassment by 
Injuncttons" in tbe issue of the 
10th September, 1977 of the 
Weekly and which is the subject 
matter of the above contempt 
petition. 

Sd 

Krishna Raj 
Sd 

Motnahalli Suragpe Prabbakar 
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ebuged and ioftead lahed it to 
Ra 12JS0 per quintal. Aj if this were 
not enough, the Pthne minister la now 
talking of raising d>e price further to 
Ra 15 per qulmal. 

Irrespective of the govemment’a deci¬ 
sion, ons thing ia certain: the consu¬ 
mer win have to pay anything from 
Rs 120 to Rs 150 per kg for sugar in 
the current sugar season. 

Iran _ 

Cold Caleulation 


WHILE the siege of the US embassy 
in Tehran continues, there is a dangei 
that the main issue involved in the 
seizure — the demand for the estradi- 
Uon of the Shah — might be lost slight 
of in the legitimate concern about the 
(ate of the unfortunate hostages who 
have iieen caught in the cross fire, as 
It were. 

The Shah arrived in the United 
States on October 22; and the US 
embassy wot seised almost two weeks 
later, on November 4, suggesting that 
it was not ao much the anival of the 
Shsh in the United States but certain 
developments since then that prompted 
the vkdent action on the part of the 
Islamic guards; and the discoveries 
claimei) to have been made by the 
student militants after capturing the 
embassy have further hardened thmr 
stand. To say thii is not to excuse the 
methods that have been employed by 
the student militants nor to ignore the 
potential for clerical fascism in the pre¬ 
sent regime in Iran, or its grave fail¬ 
ings and eiTOri vu-a-els national mino¬ 
rities, svomen, political dissent, or even 
its own professed Islamic principles. 
But all these are beside the pdnt; the 
crucial question is the political damand 
that the Shah, against whom a warrant 
of arrest is being served, and who is 
considered by the present authorities 
in Iran as having been the fountain¬ 
head the crimes and corruption as¬ 
sociated with hit regime and for which 
some of his flunkeys and associates 
have already paid t^ price, has fo be 
returned to Iran for facing a public 
trial. 

The United States need not have got 
itself into this aony pass of being 
forced to be seen powerless to act in 
the face of the seizure of its citizens 
and employees as hostagrs had it not 
more or leas invited such trouble. It is 
no great secrat that the current worsen¬ 
ing of the rdetions between the two 


continued iovolveaeat at the VS la 
open and covert attesnpti to aomebow 
eS^ a ‘reatotarioo'. The atudent mUl- 
tants who stonmed d>e US emboity In 
Tehran claim to have secured evidraoe 
of such attempts ftosn caiitused doco- 
ruenu: and indirect ovidnwo of inch 
attempts bat been available for some 
tinse, and only lest month, there were 
reporta that the oettvities of the former 
prime minister of Iran, Shapt^ Ba- 
khtiar, who Is committed to ^ resto¬ 
ration of the Sheh at a 'constitutional 
monarch*, were being "carefully moni¬ 
tored'* hy the United States. Moreover, 
there is the more telling historic evid¬ 
ence of such a ‘restoration* having been 
once effected (in 1SS4) as a result ot 
combined efforts of US and British 
governments. Indeed, the recollections 
of those efforts by the then chief agent 
of these governments in Iran, Kemiit 
Roosevelt, have just been pidrlished — 
thoitgh the pifftiisbers are reported to 
be trying to ‘withdraw* the publication. 

'The ciurent crisis in Iran, whose 
‘human* dimensions are being rather 
exdusivcl). bighli^led, is after oil part 
of a touidwr struggle. Despite the 
clohn that the Shah was allowed into 
the US purely on ‘humanitarian* 
grounds, there is reason to believe that 
the vast fortunes of the Shah which are 
reportedly Ireing managed by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, ooc of the largest 
US banks, also influenced the US 
govermnent's decision. And if the U5 
is still resisting the demand for the 
Shah's return to Iran, it cannot be be¬ 
cause it hes any qtecial consldeiatioa 
For the physical well-being of the Shah. 
The refusal it to be seen as being dic¬ 
tated by a oolddrioodcd calculation that 
the advantages, current and potential, 
accruing to it by seeming to tike a 
'tough* stand outweigh whatever tem¬ 
porary anbarrassTDents and setbacks it 
might face. 

Afghanistan 
Mending of Fcrcm 


THE Soviet Union is learning in 
Afghanistan that it cannot get deeidy 
embroiled in the internal aHalts o^ s 
country without alto getting involved 
in fights among fattions within the 
regfene it is supporting and, what is 
more, sometimes coming out on the 
losing side in these faction fights. In 
the power itrugi^e in Xdrul ia which 
the present president HefizuUeh Amis 
had ove r t h ro wn the late Noor Moham- 


saggegts tint Soviet nippOrt bid iMo 
with TanbtJ. fuel i few dayi Mem 
his butter, Tanhki bad been warmly 
receivad by Brtdmev In Moeomr end 
hailed Is the "gnat leader” <d the . 
Afghan revohitioil. Reports quoting 
East European diplometa in Kabul hova 
claimed that Soviet ambatmdot Ales- 
ander Puzanov was in fact with Tarahki 
when die violent confrontation took 
place between Tkrahki and Amin in 
which the former was allegedly fatally 
wounded. Following this, according to 
these reports, Amin had asked for the 
recall of Puzanov. Ihat these reporta 
iiury not have been entirely off the mark 
is now indicated by the Soviet Union’s 
decision, announced this 'HiuTsday, to 
recall Alexander Puzanov and to ap- : 
point a new ambassador in Kabul. 

None of this, of comse, means that 
the regime of HafizuUah Amin is, or 
will be in future, leas dependent on the 
Soviet Union than that of Taiahld. 
Given the armed insurgency that he is 
up against, Amin cannot stay in power 
without Soviet support. The number 
of Soviet military 'advisers’ in Afghan¬ 
istan is believed to have doid>Ied to 
over .1,000 in die last few months. In 
particular the vital air (gieiations ^ 
against the insurgents are not only 
carried out with Soviet supplied aircraft 
iiut are also manned by Soviet pemn- 
nel. Ob the other band, to the extent 
thot he has consolidated his position 
after the September coup, the Soviet 
Union has no alternative but to gep- 
port Amin. The change of Soviet am¬ 
bassador in Kabul must, therefore, be 
seen os on attempt on the part of the ^ 
Soviet Union to mend its fences wldi 
Amin. Amin has no reason to re)ect 
these overtures. Only be must ensnra 
that the Soviet Union does not again 
(eel tenpted to support someone 
against him and ao be nnnt diminate 
ail possihle sourcea of opposition to 
him. This course ha has been following 
vigorously. He is said to nave purged 
the army leadership as well aa die cen¬ 
tral committee of the ruling Khalg 
party, enlarging Ha size from 25 to SO 
menbeia. Ha hai also mounted a mili¬ 
tary offmiiive against the inauigcnta, y 
more peihopa to consolidate his posi¬ 
tion against potsfiile enemies sdthin 
the'regime than to score a declaiva vic¬ 
tory against the l i i nifg i ntg , 



LtillCKS lU 


Wasted Resources? 


IN your editoriil “Wuted ReMurces" 
(September 15) you have made three 
observations on the data in the Econo¬ 
mic and Functional Cl assification o< 
the Central government Budget, 1979- 
BO. First, for the first time in recent 
history, taxes on *commodities and 
transactions* are likely to yield about 
4 per cent less revenues in 1979-tO 
than in the revised estimates for 197S- 
79 — Rs 5991 crores as against Rs 
6241 crores. Sudi a lower order ol 
accretion reflects mainly the impact of 

(i) reduction in excise duties in chemi¬ 
cal fertilisers with a corresponding 
reduction in the countervailing duties 

I leviable on imported chemical fertilis¬ 
ers (revenue loss of Rs 106 crores); 

(ii) reduction in excise doty on light 
diesel oil (revenue loss of Rs 12 crores); 
and (ill) complete exemption of un¬ 
manufactured tobacco from excise 
duties (revenue loss of Rs 121 crores). 
Secondly, despite larger mobilisation 
of resources resulting from adjust¬ 
ments In direct taxes as well as reliance 
on both funded and unfunded debt, 
increase in capital formation expendi¬ 
ture as well as expenditure of a develop¬ 
mental nature has been relatively small. 
As a proportion of the total expendi¬ 
ture, capital formation works out to 
39.4 per cent in 1979-80 in contrast 
to 45.2 per cent observed in 1965-66. 
In 1969-70, this proportion was 33 per 
cent but the increase to 39.4 per cent 
is to be attributed to the induslon in 
capital formation expenditure of one 
half of “grants in the revenue budget 
which are intended to assist capital 
formation (for example, rural works)". 
The proportion of expenditure on 
‘social and economic services' consti¬ 
tuting development expenditure in the 
total expenditure which used to be 60 
per cent in mid-sixties declined to 
around 40 per cent by 1973-74. Lately, 
this proportion has increased, being 
58.8 per cent in the budget estimates 
for 1979-80 and 58JI per cent in the 
revised estimates for 1978-79. However, 
the increase in the proportion is to be 
escribed to the indnslon in develop¬ 
ment etvenditure of expenditures such 
at on fubtidiet on fertilisers and on 
export promotion. Relativeiy speaking, 
increases in wages and ularies have 
Dot been responsible for the rise in 
non-developme n t a l expenditure. Tblrd- 
IVt three mafor types cf expenditure — 
subsidies, drfence expenditure and pur- 
chiaai of commodities and services — 


have eroded developmental efforts of 
the Central government. 

In regard to the first observation 
concerning the anticipated decline in 
receipts from taxes on ‘commodities and 
transactions', you have committed cer¬ 
tain factual inaccuracies. While it is 
true that reduction in excise duties on 
chemical fertilisers would lead to a 
revenue loss of Rs 106 crores, the 
concession on light diesel oil which 
was anticipated to resuh in a revenue 
loss of Rs 12 crores at the time ol 
presenting the budget was, however, 
subsequently withdrawn in March 
1979. Furthermore, the editorial has 
failed to take note of the fact tiut 
exemption of unmanufactured tobacco 
from excise duties, estimated to cause 
a revenue loss of Rs 121 crores, has 
to be viewed as part of an exercise on 
rationalisation of excise duties in terms 
of v^dt, as tbe Finance Minister 
mentioned in his budget speedi, the 
anticipated revenue loss would be re¬ 
couped to the extent of Ra 116 crores 
by way of suitable upsrard adjustment 
in the rates of excise duties on manu¬ 
factured tobacco products so that the 
net revenue loss would be Rs 5 crores, 
and not Rs 121 crores, as mentioned 
in yuur editorial. 

Apart from these factual inaccura¬ 
cies, your editorial has ignored the 
impact of recommendations of tiie 
Seventh Finance Commission on the 
finances of the Government of India 
during 1979-80. The receipts from taxes 
on ‘commodities and transactions’ in¬ 
creased by Rs 920 crores (or 17.3 per 
cent) to Rs 6,241 crores in 1978-79. 
Sneh receipts are budgeted to decline 
by Rs 251 crores (or 4.0 per cent) to Rs 
5,991 crores in 1979-80. The Seventh 
Finance Commission opined that fiscal 
transfers should be effected mainly, if 
not wholly, through devolution ol 
taxes. Tbe Ckimmission accordingly 
made larger devolution of shared taxes 
to states, namely 85-per cent of the 
income-tax revenue as against 80 per 
cent previously and 40 per cent of 
Union excise duties as against 20 por 
cent earlier. Further, the entire net 
colleetioni of excise duty on genctition 
of electricity is psxied on to the states 
in 1979-80. Therefore, the anticipated 
decline of Rs 251 croiea in receipts 
from taxes on ‘commodities and transac¬ 
tions’ has essentially to be eppnlsed in 
this perspective rather ttaan In termi of 
the exposition given in your edltoriaL 


In regard to the second observetiofl 
on capital formetion expendituto, it 
will be appropriate to ded^ier tiit 
growth in thit expenditure in terms of 
direct capital formation expenditun 
undertaken by the Central government 
and indirect capital formation throngb 
trinsferi to tbe rest of tiie economy. 
You have only looked at this expendi¬ 
ture in aggregative terms. While it is, 
no doubt, true that the proportion oi 
direct capital formation expenditure in 
the total expenditure declined from 13 
per cent in 1965-66 to 9B per cent in 
the budget estimates for 1979-80 and 
of indirect expenditure from ilJt per 
cent to 28.6 per cent, sinoe 1968-70 
these propoitiona have incresKd. In 
1979-80, direct capital formation will 
account for 9B per cent of total ex¬ 
penditure as against 8 per cent in 
1969-70 and indirect capita foimation 
for 29.6 per cent as against 24.7 per 
cent. 

It is undoubtedly true that total 
gross capital formation out of the 
budgetary resources of tbe Central 
government will register a decline in 
absolute terms from 1978-79 to 1979- 
80, but this will be an outcome of i 
decUne in indirect capital formation 
expenditure more than offsetting the 
increase in direct capital foimation 
expenditure. The Central government’s 
direct gross fixed capital formation 
(ie, investment in buildings, public 
works equipment and other assets) is 
estimated to rise from Rs 1,327 croras 
in 1978-79 to Rs 1^09 crores in 1979- 
80 sbovring an increase of Rs 382 
crores (or 28B per cent) as against an 
increase of Rs 208 crores (or 18.6 per 
cent) in tbe preceding year. Inclusive 
of inventories, gross capital formation 
would show an increase of Rs 358 
crores (or 25.8 per cent) in 1979-80 as 
compared to an increase of Rs 282 
crores (or 25.5 per cent) in 1978-79. 
In addition to tbe capital formation 
directly undertaken, the Central gov- 
enunent also provides assistance to tiie 
rest of the economy for capital forma¬ 
tion (through grants and loans to states 
and Union territories, non-depiit- 
mental undertakings and investment in 
sbares of government concerni). Tbe 
grois capital formation out of the 
budgetary lesonrcet of the Central 
government is budgeted to decline by 
Ra 300 crores (or 2B per cent) to Rs 
7,017 crores in 1878-80 ts against ao 
incwaie of Rs 1BS8 crores (nr 264 pl« 
cent) in 1978-79. The decline in 
gruaa capital fonnation out of the haul- 


t i itf 'x9-,--xm9 — ---- 

Wtft budfet for 1979-90 if mtinly 
0 * aocount of anallfr pioritioaf of 
loui to ftttcf in cosMqneoco of die 
•Iwip lacreafc of tnnffor of refources 
Iqr wfy of larger share in Centra] 
tggea, particularly basic excise duties, 
rsfuitini froia the recommendatioiu 
of the Seventh Finance Commission. 
It is presumed that the larger devolu¬ 
tion ^ diares taxes will HU the g^i 
created by Mnaller provision of loans 



sources of the Central government 
may not appear to be leas than vdiat 
it was last year as indicated by the 
data, if not more. Yoor editorial has 
failed to take account of this foctor. 

Development expenditure formed 
38.6 per cent of total expenditure in 
1963-66. It is anddpsted that it wiU 


pite larger devolution of shared taxss 
to the states and smaller providon of 
loans for capital formatian to stataa, 
the proportion of such expenditare to 
total expenditure is likely to xemahi 
in 1979-80 at the same levd of 38.9 
per cent recorded in 1978-79. 

Concerning the third observation 
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(■Msr'Alt <fe 9 «iiditut on ‘coBOtodl* 
nd l•rTic«■’ if, amoiii odier 
tMton, responiiide ibr the tioflon of 
dfralopmaiitil fffrntf of the Centnl 
govern m ent, it may be emphasiaed 
that although wagea and ulariei are 
budgeted to grow at a lower rate (7.2 
per cent) than connnoditlei and tervi- 
cea (9,g per centX the share of the 
former in total egpendhnre is expected 
to be higher (122 per cent) than that 
of the latter (11.8 per cent). As to the 
role of subsidies, it is true that export 
subsidies, fertiliser Bubsidies and 
miscellaneous subsidies to industries 
are classified under development ex¬ 
penditure but there are consumption 
subsidies like subsidies on food, con¬ 
trolled doth and edible oils which are 
classified under non-developmental 
expenditure. It is, however, somewhat 
odd that food subsidy is shown as 
development expenditure in the Expla¬ 
natory Memorandum on the Budget 
of the Central government and as 
non-development expenditure (unal- 
locaUe) in the Economic and Func¬ 
tional Classification of tiie Central 
government Budget. Nevertheless, the 
expenditure on the whole gamut of 
subsidies would need to be appraised 
in terms of the resource allocation 
criterion and income distribution 
criterion before any definitive judg¬ 
ment can be delivered on their rele¬ 
vance to, and support of, develop¬ 
mental efforts of the Central govern¬ 
ment. 

Defence expenditure does compete 
with resources for developmental 
purposes and a part of defence ex¬ 
penditure is already included under 
purchases of ‘commodities and servi- 
Ms’. Judging by the present pattern 
pf defence expenditure, not more than 
iwo per cent is devoted to research 
ind development. I-arger ailocations 
to research and development within 
he resources earmarked for defence 
would create externalities which pri- 
'ate industry, unable to undertake 
'eiearch of this iype on its own, may 
ilio take advantage of. 

In sum. your editorial lacks obiectl- 
rlty drawing inferences based on 
iactaal inaccuracies as well as on an 
inadequate appredation of the causal 
actora. As such, these inferences arc 
nisleadiiii. 

kimbay, Jag M Chona 

Jetober 9. 

(Jag M Chona ia right that larger 
levolotion of Union exciae dutiei to 
he itataa la reaponsiUe for the UO 
n the Centre's receipts from taxes on 
xnunoditles and transactions in 1979- 
10. Ha ia also right Aat the net 
•vanue loaa from duutgaa Is eselM 


duties on raw tobacco arut manafOo- 
tured tobacco prodncti la Ha S cr otes 
and that tbe concession on light diesel 
oil was iwillidrawn in March. The 
theme of our editorial, however, wes 
that “larger and larger reiourcea are 
mobOised by tbe government iuppo<- 
edly for financing devdopme n t, 
whereas in fact a smaller and smaller 
diare of resourcei so mobilised is 
spent on development iHPgrammes". 
In this respect, tbe figures quoted by 
Ghana themselves show t^ both 
direct and indirect capital formation 
expenditures by the Central govern¬ 
ment as a proportion of its total ex¬ 
penditure have declined quite sharply 
since the mid-sixties. Chona does not 
also question that the apparent rise in 
the proportion since the early aeven- 
ties is due to tbe inclusion in capital 
formation expenditure of about one- 
half of grants in the revenue budget 
which are supposed to “aaalat capital 
fannation“. The proportion of deve¬ 
lopmental expenditure to total ex¬ 
penditure is similarly propped up by 
the inclusion in the former of a 
substantial part of the contimionsly 
rising subsidy payments made out of 
the Central budget. Prima facie the 
“resource allocation*' and “income 
distribution” effects of subsidies to 
large farmers and exporters snd 
industrialists are, to say tbe least, 
dubious. Even more dubious is the 
attempt to give respectability to the 
rising defence expenditure on the 
ground that “larger aliocationx to re¬ 
search and dcvelopimnt within resour¬ 
cei earmarked for defence would 
create externalities which private 
industry, unable to undertake research 
of this type 0 " its own, may also take 
advantage of. — Ed.] 


Moumlno th« Lral Mutar 

AS an addendum to “Mourning the 
Last Master" (September 1) tbe follow¬ 
ing may be of interest to the readers. 
Stanley Wolpert writes in Sunday 
Standard (Septeiiilier SO): "...many 
British officers as well as Cvil Ser¬ 
vants feared in confidential reports 
that they might not be able to 'beat 
a safe retreat' from India when the 
final exploalon erupted”. What was 
that explosion to be? Militant armed 
revolt! Wolpert writes further," 'Dickie' 
Moumbatten flew into New Delhi 
like a freih wind of hope... Shortly 
after holding a series of pergonal in- 
terviewa with Gandhi, Nehru and 
Jlnnah, Mountbatten made two key 
decialona: first, that the deadline date 
(June 1948) was too remote and 
leoond, that Pakiitu wu inevitable. 


Tbe new date ha propeaad far BiWab 
degwitnre was Angnit IS, IMT. Iqr 
which day all the human and oft—tg i 
resources... would have to be dividtd 
between India and Fakiftaa... and tba 
pressure of time and linrita of human 
capability left more than 10 miaiati 
Hindus trapped in Pakistan and t««M 
as many Moslems caught in India. 
The panicky desperate ralgrationa tiiat 
ensued were perhaps the most tra^c 
in all human history. When aiked 
about the post-partition bloodshed, 
Mountbatten reminisced: Tea, of 
course, I wish we could have waited 
longer, but yon really can’t imaglDe 
how swiftly the situation was dete¬ 
riorating... Our troops morale was so 
low; it might have been worse... had 
we waited’." According to Wolpert, 
"Whatever history’s final judgment 
on the wisdom of Lord Mountbatten'i 
transfer-o(-power time-taUe may be, 
he certainly effected a moat orderly 
retreat from Great Britain's point (rf 
view, losing none of hit troops in tiie 
process. .” 

The Last Master’s strategy Is even 
more clear in the documentary film 
“The Life and Tunes of Lord Monnt- 
batten” made by Rediffuaion Televi¬ 
sion. London (Sunday Standard, 
September IS). The hero of tiie film 
says: "I told Prime Minister Atbe^ 
the time has come to itive freedom to 
India. India cannot be rnled any 
more from England, but India can be 
ruled from Indie. Atlee paused for a 
moment and said, 'Nothing like that 
has taken place during this century, but 
we will do that'. This shows bow 
quick he was to realise the situathm." 

India to be ruled from India — for 
whom and by whom? The later tali- 
tory has made it clear: for the 
Britishers and by the Indian eompn- 
dors. The story eontinuea. But 
remarkably, the social democrats oi 
the social imperialists were more 
intelligent than the conservatives, the 
tories. To go back to Wolpcit, Chur¬ 
chill. the ttiry leader, says to Mount- 
batten, “I shall never forgive you for 
what you did in India, Dickie”, Chur¬ 
chill failed to lealise bow the Last 
Master bad served Britidi interests in 
India so well that India continues to be 
a semi-colonial and semi-feudal, eonntiy 
in spite of the freedom’ grantH more 
than three decades back. The Indian 
ruling riaases have paid their homage 
to tk Last Master, mourned hhn In 
the true spirit of faithfiil and grateful 
heneficlarles of the tranafor of power, 
doled out by the direct d cacen d en t of 
Oueen Victoria, the Empr ess of India. 
Mysore. NAamawA Sn w 

Novembtr 4. 
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1 Wdfhta 

Uteri 

Over 

Over 

Ow 

In 

In 

In 

In 


Week 

Uri 

Ust 

Mar 31. 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 


(20.10.79) 

Month 

Year 

79 





1000 

220.7 

0.2 

I7.S 

15.9 

-0.1 

3.1 

2.1 

-1.1 

417 

208.0 

O.S 

13.3 

IS.O 


9.7 

0.8 

-6.6 

291 

169.6 

0.1 

8.1 

11.8 

-i#.7 

11.7 

-5.1 

-4.9 

106 

200.9 

1.9 

17.5 

IS. 5 

-4.6 

6.1 

19.7 

-14.6 

65 

294.8 

— 

19.8 

14.1 

4.4 

1.4 

5.3 

10.5 

499 

218.7 

— 

20.3 

16.9 

0.1 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 
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In 

In 
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1960-100 

353' 

2.0 

7.0 

6.3 

2.2 

7.6 

-3.8 

-1.3 

1960-100 

314* 

1.0 

4.7 

1.6 

3.4 

7.0 

— 

2.6 

Jaly 60Joaa 

330’ 

3.8 

3.8 

6.5 

-1.9 

6.9 

-4.7 

-13.9 
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Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 


(12.10.79) 

Ust 

Last 

Mar 30, 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 



Month 

Year 

79 





Xf mores 

22^ 

1.2 

18.8 

4.9 

18.1 

17.6 

18.8 

13.7 

Rs eroiet 

16,037 

-8.2 

12.6 

4.2 

13.9 

22.2 

9.0 

6.4 

Rs eroraa 

27,795 

1.9 

21.S 

9.7 

16.7 

14.7 

20.2 

37.2 

Rs cioiw 

5.678 

1.2 

18.3 

4.2 

21.5 

80.6 

131.8 

158.0 

Raororea 

29,699 

1.1 

22.3 

10.5 

21.0 

26.4 

24.1 

19.7 
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Id 

Id 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



1979 

1978 

1979t 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

Oeaeralladae 

100.00 

147.5* 

151.1 

147.0 

2.8 

6.8 

5.3 

9.8 

4.7 

Basic Industries ** 

32.28 

184.8* 

175.9 

165.2 

6.5 

4.8 

4.5 

14.3 

13.4 

Capital Ooods Industrial** 

15.23 

197.9* 

186.4 

162.5 

14.7 

2.7 

9.1 

10.5 

O.S 

iateiniediale Goods Industrial ** 

20.95 

147.1* 

138.3 

133.5 

3.6 

8.0 

4.3 

7.5 

1.2 

Consumer Ooods Industrias** 

31.52 

130.1* 

147.6 

139.9 

5.5 

10.0 

6.8 

10.2 

-2.1 

Durable Goods** 

3.41 . 

150.2* 

154.0 

141.6 

8.8 

7.7 

13.3 

13.2 

-15.3 

Nan-Durable Goode** 

28.11 

150.1* 

146.8 

139.6 

5.2 

10.4 

6.1 

9.8 

-0.2 

F«tt%i Tnida 

Uiift 

Latest 

Omnlativefbr* 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 

75-76 

74-75 

1 


(Aa8 79) 

79180 

78-79 






Bapocte 

Rscroret 

348 

2.404 

2fi45 

5,692 

5,404 

5,146 

4,043 

3,331 




(17.6) 

(5.3) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

(21.^ 

(32.0) 

boporta 

Rsctoim 

701 

3,028 

2,544 

6,764 

6,025 

5,074 

5,265 

4,520 




(19.0) 

(12.3) 

(18.7) (-3.6) 

(16.5) 

(53.0) 

Balance of Trade 

Raerotm 

-353 

-624 

-499 

-1,072 

-621 

72 - 

-1,222-1,198 

CMploywl ffirhwm Stsiitioi 

Uidt 

Uteri 

Mooth 

Cumniativo Ibt* 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 



(May??) 

1979 

1978 






Number of applicants on live tefistan 









(as at end of period) 

Thonsanda 

13,605 

13,605 

21,503 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

9,326 

4353 



(18.3) 

(11.0) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

( 4.9) 

(10.0 

(2.6) 

Number of i«|istratioia 

Tbonsands 

410 

2,501 

2,170 

6,144 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 

5,172 



(15.3) 

(19.0) 

(15.3) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

(5.3) ( 

-15.1) 

Nnniber of placanients ' 

Thonaandi 

39 

193 

189 

456 

468 

402 

408 

396 . 



0-1) 

(-8.3) 

(-2.6) 

(-4.9) 

(20.6) 

(3.0) ( 

-23.3) 


* For cment Tear noto lateat ■otrtli for wiiioli data ate available and Ibr coneapandlns period of last year- 
i Vaiitfioo in current year into latest month for whleh data are avallabk ovar cone qiondhn period of hut year. 

** As darined br lUaervc Baw of baUa. 

Msasr.' (1) Sun erec r l p t numeral dsaotai moth to wMchfloBrBrala>ea;ei, sa paeMrip t * |n i ll B it li that the agnmltfcr Jaa aaip, 
and so on. m Plpwee In km e ket i dmoM parM e wri at near p melooi p mlod. 



CAPITAL VIEW 


Candidates and Manifestos 


rHE political scene appears messier 
ind messier as the days roll by, but 
he situation will begin to crystallise 
s the lists of candidates are published 
nd we move beyond the unending 
peculation about possible prime mini- 
ters. This is not to decry the debates 
rOw taking place between the main 
ontenders. The nonsense talk of 
ndin Gandhi about secret Indo-Pak 
cals on phoney collisions, the danger- 
us manipulation by interested bureau- 
rats of ‘caretaker’ Charan Singh and 
lefence Minister Subnunaniam on 
uclear policy, and the contrasting 
sperienced, thoughtful, sober voice of 
tgjivan Ram are being noted. But in 
re constituencies, assessments vdll 
Iso be influenced by individual candl- 
ates. 

The transition to another level ot 
ollticklng at the Centre can be seen 
1 the elaborate Congress (U) attempt 
I raise ‘issues' with the so-called Lok 
lal and, in so doing, to dissolve the 
idely prevalent impression of an 
iportunist alliance. The over-consd- 
iis ‘remembering' of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
id the incoherent protection of what 
called Nehruism. is part of the same 
wnario. The fact is that the Con- 
ess (U1 has failed to locate the Charan 
ngh/Raj Narain kisan base, and is 
m desperate to 'adlust' with the 
inata party (Taru Sangh/RSS, notrvith- 
andingl). The realistic touch Is pro- 
ded by Devaraj Urs who appreciates 
e need for a working unity in con- 
onting the Congress (I). 

The Janata party's confidence has 
len growing and deepening. The 
■rijan stir in favour of Jagjivan Ram 
n no longer be doubted —' and is 
ible all over the sub-continent. In 
dition, the political ineffectivenesa or 
rompetence of the Charan Singh/Ra) 
irain defectors leaves the Jaiuta 
rty bases in the northern states more 
leas intact. Indeed, if the current 
ort to persuade the party to declare 
its manifesto that its leading ele- 
ints cannot be functionaries of the 
IS is successful, then we can expect 
ne rather startling developments. 

« Janata party leadetahip is only too 
m^ua that, dthough tem are wlde- 
■cad about the Jndita-Sanjay axis 
1 the rc-emeifeiioe of the notorious 
dtAbta still exitt about a viable 
wfar alttrAattva. Thti fact faeda die 


confusion in the constituencies, and 
must be tackled realistically. 

It is quite possible that voters would 
like the aspirants to prime-ministership 
to announce their ‘shadow cabinets', 
the figures who will wield power in 
the event of a single party triumph or 
a coalition situation. Indira Gandhi’s 
bunch would certainly look rather 
disreputable and scruffy in comparison 
with the talents of other parties. How¬ 
ever, a development of this kind is un¬ 
likely. Our politicians, right down to 
the last servitor, imagine that they are 
all minister matcriall ‘Shadow cabi¬ 
nets' would spread despair and disrup¬ 
tion. 

When the manifestos of the parties 
are in circulation, and ‘issues' struggle 
to get through the populist chatter, it 
will be interesting to see whether any 
party builds an image of a viaUe, 
action-oriented formation with the 
capacity to restructure the polity and 
to thrash out relevant economic and 
social perspectives. The Janata party 
is aware of the importance of building 
a campaign around the possibility of 
a new national consensus to carry for¬ 
ward the tasks left undone during the 
Nehru Era. Only then can political 
consolidation follow. Will Jagjivan 
Ram be able to elaborate these aspects 
during his election tours? And will bis 
colleagues, particularly Party Chair¬ 
man Chandrasekhar, assist the process? 
The field is wide open, for Indira 
Gandhi is obsessed with her twent> 
points and her son's five points! 

As was to be expected, with the 
beginnings of mass contact, the 
drought situation in the north, parti¬ 
cularly in populous Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, is being preaented as a 
major factor emerging In the elections. 
This is the wrong way to look at it. 
Peasants never hold governments 
responsible for natural disasters. They 
judge goverrunents by the effectiveness 
of relief measures. The built-in ineffi¬ 
ciencies in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
could prove horrendous In ao election 
period. To prevent relief being used 
politically, may be an attempt should 
be made to give it a non-partisan 
charaettr. Yes, former Finance Minis¬ 
ter Bahuguna has a point. A presiden¬ 
tial initiative through the loc^ gover¬ 
nors? Or an all-party move from the 
Cantre? Truly, we havt bwoae a very 


listless, apathetic people, capable only 
of acting narrowly for oundves. 

Efforts of this kind defuse ffu ten¬ 
sion and violetme that is certainly 
building up in the north. Attention is 
focusing on the activities of notorious 
lo^ hoodlums as Indira Gandhi keeps 
reiterating her election postponement 
stories. There are political dividends 
in the destabilisation that results from 
such alarums. This game is without 
rules, and is likely to get more rough 
and ragged unless the people mobilise 
against the hoodlums. What can you 
expect from a desperate caucus sulk¬ 
ing its all on a favourable election 
result. 

At the same time, there are demon¬ 
strations of the capacity to think con¬ 
structively. In a realistic decision, the 
Election Commission, in consultation 
with the parties has recommended that 
the expenses limit of candidates be 
raised to Rs one lakh for the iprawl- 
ing rural constituencies. Now our 
netas need not begin their lives with 
a He — or is it merely the replacement 
of one farcical figure or another as 
EMS Namboodrlpad says? But it 
goi's to show what these wretched 
poverty-removing politidani have re¬ 
duced themselves to — creatures of 
money, interested only in making 
money. It is a shame that the Com¬ 
mission did not link this dedsioD with 
the scrutiny of party accounts, a tong- 
standing demand. 

In this context, we still need a time- 
bound programme to cut the cost of 
individual electioneering by estabUah- 
ing a viable Election Fund which could 
take over a number of common chores: 
printing the posters of the recognised 
national panics with the slogans they 
decide upon; distributing short mani¬ 
festo summaries to the voters with 
their electoral roll numbers; establish¬ 
ing servicing counters outside poHing 
stations: and tunning all private 
luechanic.-il movement during polling 
hours to encourage a necesury self- 
reliance among the voting population. 
In the political era now opening, we 
have to make up our minds that the 
Election Commission should not be 
permitted to go to sleep between elec¬ 
tions. 

November 3. 


When cOfTtsponding with ffie 
Circulation Department, subscrlb- 
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Many-Sided Growth 

H ttM i i r e fc 


BAJAJ ELiECTRlCAl^ is ezpsiidiiig 
its biuluess. It has talcen up marlurUng 
of iodigenous sod impoited bw-medical 
equipment ind alio other imported 
items on agency basis. The manage¬ 
ment is also studying the possibility of 
undertaking container handling and 
leasing. The newly started electronics 
division has made a modest begianing 
by undertaking marketing of calculators 
and electronic alarm fystems. Tlie 
lighting divisioirs concept of using 
fluorescent tubes with economic 'patti* 
fittings is gaining acceptance in rural 
areas, Ihe division has also made pro¬ 
gress in marketing special purpose 
lighting fittings, which have a higher 
growth potential. Demand for fans has 
been on the Incieaie owing to increased 
construction activity and restrictions on 
air-conditioning faclUtiet. The apph- 
arKo division, which recorded impres¬ 
sive growth in turnover during 1978-79, 
inlends to contirmc with its strategy of 


taking up intensive marketing for a 
limited number of iteirrs. The company 
has also intensified Its eftnts to pro¬ 
vide technical services to medium and 
small-acale ixtdustrtaa and marketlitg 
their products. It has already lent the 
servlcei of a senior executive to 'the 
Central govcriunent, at its own cost, 
for rendering assistance in marlceting 
products made ly small-scale units 
under the District lixbutries Centre 
Scheme. 

The company has turned out imguea- 
•dve working re.snlts for the 12 months 
emied June last, with increased turnover 
and profits compared to those achieved 
during tile pneeding 15 months. These 
figures reflect improved margins. Net 
profit is also sul^atially hi^mr and 
the recommended 10 per cent equity di¬ 
vidend is adequately csivered by earn¬ 
ings. Vk nihsidiaiy, .Vfatchwel Elec¬ 
tricals findia), has also .shown i m p r ov* 
csl performance. Hind I .amps, in which 


the compaiiy has a idake, has declared 
a dividend of 10 pw cent for 1978 fol¬ 
lowing approval RBI of transfer of 
11.25 per cent of the share capital held 
by two of the non-resident companies 
to an Indian ctmpany. Tlifs has brou^t 
down the foreign shateholding to 38-75 
per cent as pel goldelliies of FEBA. 

NEW CENTRAL /C7TE*i performance 
for the year to Mardi 31 last hai been 
more disappoiDting than that of the 
prevlons year, with a bigger trading 
loss of Bs 2.63 crores against Bi L56 
crores. The accnmnlated deficit bas 
mounted upto Bs 5.54 crores. b 
addition, depredation imoanting to 
about Bs 61 lakhs is in arreats as ■l—i 
dividend of Rs 39 lakhs on onmnlstive 
preference shares since 1966-67. The 
company's share capital is Bs 2,89 
crores and reserves amount to Rs 1,54 
crores. One of the notes iqipended to 
the acconnts disdoaes that dalms from 
a distributor in USA against shipment of 
lute goods awarded by the tribunal of 
urliilration of Indian Chamber of Com- 
increc, Calcutta, for US $ 75,000 have 
not been provided for pending sanction 


The Week’i Cosupaniei 


Paid-up Capital 

ileKrvex 

fioiTowlags 

of uihim Term bonowf aig s 
Gross fixed isssta 
.Net fixed assets 
Investments 
Current liaUUtlea 
Current assets 
Stocks 
Book defats 
Net Melee 
Other incomt 
N'ew msterlsl coats 
Wages 
Interest 

Cross profitf+Vtassf-) 
Oepreciation provision 
Tax provision 
Net proflt(-|.)/losi(-) 
Development rebate ptovisioa 
Transfer to reserves 
rtividend 

Amount 

Rate (pet centj 

Cover (tiinest 
Retioi (per cent| 

Cron profit/ialN 

Net profit/eapital aiaploynd 

Inventortaa/Mlas 

Wsgst/salaa 


Bajaj Elec New Centra) Jute 


Latest 

Tear 

30-6-79 

Last 

Year 

•30^78 

l,atest 

Tear 

31-3-79 

Last 

Year 

31-3-78 

109 

109 

289 

289 

34 

11 

154 

154 

119 

139 

705 

553 

— 

— 

143 

18 

51 

48 

1660 

1634 

25 

25 

654 

623 

49 

49 

23 

14 

821 

562 

966 

770 

1009 

708 

1028 

924 

266 

225 

860 

640 

690 

508 

165 

279 

1850 

1694 

2852 

3064 

28 

63 

28 

31 

1484 

1413 

1190 

1376 

131 

133 

883 

961 

■38 

43 

141 

125 

67 

13 

— MS 

— 156 

0 

3 

_ _ 


27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

38 

12 

— '263 

— 156 

— 

— 


- ' 

23 

1 

— 



(Bs LsUis) 


Bichardson 

Hind 

Terpene Ind 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

30-6-79 

30-6-78 

3fr6-79 

30-6-78 

150 

150 

50 

50 

76 

69 

35 

30 

229 

140 

56 

58 

— 


29 

20 

391 

367 

150 

133 

174 

157 

118 

102 

m 

349 

20 

is 

558 

560 

38 

40 

383 

406 

12 

14 

173 

147 

22 

20 

1176 

1226 

109 

88 

6 

6 

i> 


498 

527 

50 

32 

162 

138 

7 

6 

33 

26 

8 

6 

118 

217 

16 

19 

21 

19 

7 

6 

72 

153 



25 

45 

9 

13 

3 

2 

4 


4 

7 

1 



P 3 
E 7 
P9.5 
E 10 
4.29 

3B2 

XJ5U 

14d38 

7.08 


3 

P— 


p— 


P — 


S 

E — 

__ 

E18 

36 

E 4 

_ 

95 

P— 

_ 

P — 

— 

P — 

_ 

750 

E — 

— 

E12 

24 

E 8 


1.00 

— 


152 

1.20 

155 

— 

059 

— 


10.03 

17.70 

14.68 

215(1 

10.00 

— 


1156 

2055 

.10.59 

1655 

1356 

30.15 

30.88 

33.57 

33.11 

laoi 

16.00 

755 

30.96 

31X>3 

13.77 

1155 
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Novtmfau' io, M79 


of BBL ne dinetoti yay tint woridif 
of the fute diviiira oontiiiued to remeia 
aneconomle, u prodncUim mfieied fbi 
SO dtyi due to indortiy-wlde itrihs, fa 
8 days doe to floods in September 1978 
and thoughoot the year due to oonUimed 
power failures. Am a result of the settle¬ 
ment arrived at foUowing the strike, the 
company’s wage cost has gone up by 
Rs 1.2S crures pa annum. To make the 
company seU-suffident in captive powa 
generation, fuitha addition of 3 sets of 
1,100 KVA capacity each has been 
arranged. One set was commissioned in 
April last and another is to be commis¬ 
sioned very soon. Oida lot the third 
set has bcm placed. On ins tall a tio n of 
these lets, it is hoped that the company 
will be able to maintain normal output 
in spite of load-shedding. The Jute 
Commissioner has issued a production 
control order on the oompany directing 
It to manufacture B-Twills to the extent 
of about 30 per cent of its sacking capa. 
city for sale to DCS uikI D at Ks 434.64 
iwr 100 hags, which is much below the 
current market prices. The machlneiy 
division increased its turnover from Hs 
33 lakhs to Rs 7S laklu and it has good 
orders for jute mill machinery. Fioduc- 
tlon of Sahu Chemicals and Fertilisers at 
18,500 tonnes of soda ash and 18,380 
tonnes of anuiionium chloride was some¬ 
what hlglier than last year, although 
production sufieied due to fouling up 
of ammonia synthetic catalyst and the 
time taken in repairing of MO compres- 
.sors. Aiiimouia synthetic catalyst and 
co-conversion catalyst have been changed 
in the current year at considerable cost. 
Sales ut purchased pooled fatiUien 
amounted to 11,819 tonnes against 8,006 
tonnes previously. UPSEB hoi imposed 
stiff increase in power tariff effective 
from June lost and applied 100 per cent 
pnwa cut on September 7 last. The 
state government has given partial ex- 
enqatkm from the operation of its order 
impoaing powa cut and the cengrany is 
at present getting supply of 3,500 KW', 
that is, SO pa cent of the contracted 
demand. Hie company has negotiated 
sale of Sahu Chernies and Fertilisers 
as a going concern to Orlasa Cement. 
The proposal Is subject to government 
.■etmbslon. 

iaCHARDSON HINDVSTAS has 
suffered a sotbeck during 1078-79 due 
to work stoppage at its Kalwe plant 
arMag out of Uxmr ptoblon which 
laatod fa 77 days, Cnns profit has 
dtenped to fu 1.18 aotea fron die 
nevkmi yaaFi level of Bi fl.17 ciaes, 
■Mewfh net teks were only modestly 


Iowa at Rs 11.76 crores against Rs 
lajae cnm. Net profit is Rs 25 lakhs 
(Hs 45 lakhs). Dividend is halved to 12 
per cent and is covered hardy lJUl 
times. The company continued to icnda 
knowhow and a^ce in faimas in 
cultivation of menthn crop and muie 
acreage came under plantation. It has 
developed an energy-balanced mini- 
sUU which employs waste mentba from 
which oil has been extracted as distilla¬ 
tion fnei. The company’s renearch cent¬ 
ra at Bilaspa and Kalwe are engaged 
in research and develoimient activities 
of medicinal plants, synthesis of bulk 
drugs, drug formulations and import 
aubsUtution, The Bikspur centre conti¬ 
nued ils activities tnwards development 
of new mentlia arvensk strain using 
irradiation technology for improvement 
of mentha plants. This iunovatloii k 
expected to result in improved mentha 
crop pa acre an<| improved menthol 
conteirt In mentha oil. It Is also likely 
to result In reiliielion of harvest time 
and development of disease resistant 
plants. 

TERTENE ISPVSTRIES has suffered 
a set back during 1978-79 owing to 
acute shortage of turpentine, the basic 
raw mataial. The avaiUiiUty of tur¬ 
pentine from IIP Forest Cotpoalion re¬ 
mained much below the contracted 
supply. As against the commitment for 
supply of 17 lakh litres, the company 
was given only 9.13.800 litres — a 
sliorfall of around 47 pa cent. Ihe 
availability of turpentine from other 
sources ixit only remained poor but rseii 
that had to be proeurcd at a high price, 
u ith tbe result that even though produc¬ 
tion of terpineol remained more or less 
at the same level as that of 1977-78, 
the raw iiMtErials cost Increased by 
Rs 18 lakhs. The management Increased 
selling prica of its various fiiiiahed pro¬ 
ducts to some extent since sizeable (juan- 
tity of Imported product has been avail¬ 
able in the market. Against an increase 
of so pa cent in tbe raw material prica, 
the company could hardly increase sell¬ 
ing price of its terpineol by dbont 12 to 
IS pa cent, Moroova, non-avallafaility 
of turpentine adversely affected produc¬ 
tion of by-pradacts like distilled tnrpen- 
tine and pine tar. Despite increase in 
total net sela from Bs 88 loUis to Bs 
109 lakhs, gross profit has declined from 
Bs 19 lakhs to Bs 16 lakhs. Nat profit 
is Rs 9 l«Hw (Rs 13 laldn). The diare- 
holders are happy that the board has 
lecoimneaded payment of e maiden 
divldead of 8 per cent in spite'of re¬ 
duced eernings. The distribution b 


expected to be exempt from tax. The 
expansion project for nunnfaclute of 
rosin was completed and production 
started in January 1979. But here also, 
due to non-evailafajlity of the resin gum, 
the raw material, the plant could b" 
operated only at 15-20 per cent of the 
rated capacity. Hie products manufac¬ 
tured at this plant are daimed to be of 
high quality and maja port of the rosin 
produced was of pale grade, that ii, "N’ 
grade and higher grade qusUtla. 

MAY AND BAKER (INDIA) is m.Ung 
a public issue of six lakh equity sham 
of Rs 10 each at par out of the 12 
lakh shares to be issued to the Indian 
raidents in compliance with the direc¬ 
tive of the RBI under FERA to reduce 
the non-resident holding in its equity 
capital to 60 per cent. From the re¬ 
maining six lakh shares, five lakh shares 
are being issued to public financial in¬ 
stitutions and one lakh shares to com¬ 
pany’s employees and busineas asio- 
ciates. Incoipoiaied in India in 1928, 
the company was a wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary of May and Baka of UK till 
September 6, 1979. It has been engag¬ 
ed in selling and distribution of pro¬ 
ducts of the parent company and 
started its own manufacturing activi- 
tia in India during the second world 
war io 1943. It auUished a modem 
factory at Bhandup, in Bombay, in 
1960 for manufaaure of basic drags, 
■drarmaceutical and photographic 
specialities, agruebem formulations and 
laboratory chemicals. The company's 
sala have grown steadily from Rs 11 
crores (excluding excise duty) in 1975 
to over Rs 16 crora in 1978, and its 
profit after tax over the same period 
has increased from Rs 29 Iskhs to Rs 
59 lakhs. .According to C C Chobhi, 
chairman, this year's tumova is ex¬ 
pected to exceed Rs 17 crates. Hie 
company's tax liability will come down 
after the shares are listed on the stock 
exchange. After the completion of the 
public issue, the company's paid-up 
equity capital will increase to Ra 3 
crom. As at the end of 1978, the 
company had reserves to the tune oi 
Rs 1.09 crores. The pharmaceutical 
industry is poised for sustained growth 
in tbe country. The casnpiny oqiects 
Its products to enjoy good demand in 
view of the confidence placed In them 
by the medical and veterinary profa- 
sion for the past 50 years and more. 
The subscription list for the public 
issue will open on Octoba 12, "Hie 
issue has not been underwrit t en and » 
managed by the merchant banklag 
division of Grindlays Bank. 
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Behind the Energy Crisis . 

B M 


THE energy system of the country is 
under severe strain. All types of com¬ 
mercial energy — electric power, coal, 
petroleum products — seem to be in 
short supply in relation to demand. 
Considering the sluggish rate of growth 
of economic activity, however, the spurt 
in demand and disruption of supplies 
at all critical points in the national 
economy is remarkable. 

The drought and the resultant non¬ 
availability of aero-cost energy from 
benevolent nature have certainly aggra¬ 
vated the problem. The element of 
speculation, as in all other commodi¬ 
ties in inflationary conditions, is also 
undoubtedly pn-sent in the supply of 
and demand for all forms of commer¬ 
cial energy. 

Too much is being made of (he dis¬ 
ruption in supplies because of the di'- 
hcultiea in the world oil markets and 
labour trouble and inefficiency in the 
mobilisation of energy sources within 
the country. The Petroleum Ministry, 
for instance, is holding the IOC work¬ 
ers responsible for supply bottlenecks. 
But this is a specific, short-term pro¬ 
blem. The real problem lies else¬ 
where. 

The fact remains that there has 
been no absolute decline in the gene¬ 
ration of commercial energy. On the 
contrary, there have been additions. 
If, still .1 situation has arisen where 
shut-down of industries and break¬ 
down of transport on a widespread 
scale are considered unavoidable, 
there is certainly something fundamen¬ 
tally wrong with energy planning and 
management. 

The present state of affairs on the 
energy front has not arisen suddenl,v. 
Distortions have developed over nme 
and stem from a basic weakness in 
development planning since its very 
inception, inspired as it is by a search 
for soft options in resolving problems 
and difficulties. This tendency has 
been most marked in the energy 
sector, more specially after the end 
of the Third Han period. 

An imperative of development plan¬ 
ning is that the grovrth rate of the 
energy sector must be a step ahead 
of the overall growth late of die pat- 
ionil economy. But when the momen¬ 
tum of the d^opmeat process hegui 


to decelerate in the mid-sixties, the 
development of the energy sector was 
neglected far more than that of the 
other sectors. The balance between 
supply and demand of energy has, 
therefore, been strained. This, in turn, 
has acted as a dan^r whenever an 
eflort ha.s been made to revive invest¬ 
ment and development in the last two 
decades. 

But there is more to the faults in 
the planning and management of the 
energy sector than starving it of ade¬ 
quate investment. The pattern of deve¬ 
lopment of energy resources and their 
utilisation have suffered grave distor¬ 
tions at the same time. The crassest 
expression of these distortions was 
the switch in the first instance to 
reliance on growing import of oiL 
which was regarded as comparatively 
cheap and clean, to meet much of the 
incremental demand for commercial 
energy in the sixties. This led, in 
disregard of all expert advice and 
caution, to the neglect of the deve¬ 
lopment of hydro sources on which 
the country had earlier embarked 
with so much promise. .Also neglected 
was coal in which investment and pro¬ 
duction was allowed to stagnate for 
nearly two decades. 

More disconcerting still is the fact 
thttt even after the outbreak of the 
oil crisis in 1973 and the end of the 
era of cheap oil, brief attempts to 
regulate the consumption and import 
of oil and emphasise the importance 
of alternative Indigenous sources of 
energy were given up as too difficult 
a task. The 'normal' and subsequently 
accelerated rate of growth of oil con¬ 
sumption, outstripping even the growth 
rate of the natioiftl economy, is an 
admission of failure for which there 
is no alibi. The present rate, of growth 
o.' oil consumption, for instance, is 
higher than even the rate before the 
world oil crisis broke out. 

The shopping spree for <dl products 
in the spot markets abroad, at rates 
much hii^r than official OPEC prices, 
now under way to meet the alleged 
sudden spurt in demand amounti to 
throwing overbo^ all restraints in rite 
nunagement and conaumptlon of oU, 
That this is not a motsentary lapaa in 
the' faet of a difflcplt littittioo on a 


shortnm and od hoc baiii is indicatad 
by the decision to step op production of 
oil from discovered resources within 
the country in disregard of the strong 
recommendations of technical experts ^ 
as well as the Planning Commission 
in favour of conserving the available 
modest reserves of indigenous oil and 
optimising their utilisation. 


From where, however, does the 
failure to adopt and pursue a national 
energy policy stem? It is not a case 
of administrative weakness or default 
That the govurnment is able and will¬ 
ing to take ‘harsh’'measures to regu¬ 
late supplies can be seen from the 
shut-down orders on industry and 
fixing of quotas fbi*persona) consump¬ 
tion of diesel and kerosene in order, 
as is claimed, to mitigate the energy 
crisis in drought-hit agriculture. These 
measures indeed provide some clue to 
the basic problem in the energy sec¬ 
tor. 

The task of energy planning and 
management has wider implications 
than short-term regulation of supplies 
,ind consumption of various forms of 
commercial energy — oil. coal or elec¬ 
tric power. It impinges on the entire 
development process. It is often argued 
that the pattern of energy consurop- ^ 
tion is determined by the essential 
requirements of the economy and ser¬ 
ves them. But the reverse of this pro¬ 
position, which is far more meaningful, 
is simply ignored in this line of reason¬ 
ing. The fact is that the pattern of 
energy supply and coiusumption exerti 
the strongest influence on the growth 
process, its content and direction. If 
investment and choice of technology 
are based on growth processes con- ^ 
ceived in imitation of the developed 
industrialised countries, the authentic ^ 
requirements and peculiar characteris¬ 
tics of India's development will be 
distorted and will go by default. The 
consequences of cnergy-intensfve in¬ 
dustrial development and commercial 
agriculture are now coming home to 
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roost. 


The current clamour for oil, power 
and energy-intensive inputs to susta'S 
even the limited and patchy gains in 
production and productivity of Indian 
agriculture only lend urgency to thb 
proUem. The fact, after all, is that 
already SO per cent of HSD consump¬ 
tion is accounted for by the agricul¬ 
tural sector and its dalm to more 
itippUes hu creatad a firdt dial crisis 
lit the patten of eneny atimmptioo- 




Hie rtke*! ptofren in cons'miifitkni d 
taetff If not to be Men only In afTi< 
eahon. Railway traction la another 
<•»■« In point. Nearly 50 per cent of 
tile poodi trafBc on ^ Indian rallmyi 
If moving on dietel traction at pre- 
acnt, aa againit 15 per cent on electri¬ 
city and 35 per cent on iteam. The 
nM of oil a« fuel and motive power 
In induitriea la alio a grou waitage. 

The fact Indeed la that the pattern 
of energy-intenilve growth hai bionpbt 
to a head the claah of intereita in the 
Indian economy, aodety and polity 
and thif claah ia expreaaing itaelf moat 
sharply In the deepening energy crials. 
The need ia no leaa than a radical 
restructnring of the energy base of the 
economy and regulation of the energy 

ANDHRA niAlffiSH 


WITHIN a year and a haH of the 
Rameeea Bee incident in Hyderabad 
which had provoked intense public 
wrath against the police, Bhongir, a 
town SO luns away from Hyderabad 
dty, has been the scene of a similar 
incident A five thousand strong crowd 
stormed the police station there on the 
ni^t of October 15, demanding a 
fodidal enquiry into the death of 
Shaldia, who they believed bad been 
raped and killed by the police. 

A women's group from Hyderabad, 
which visited Bhongir to Investigate 
the inddent of October 29, interviewed 
different sections of the Bhongir public 
and gathered the following details. 

Sbaklla, a yoimg woman of about 
twenty-four, lived with her husband 
Henry, in Yadaglrigutta, a place of 
pilgrimage nine kms bom Bhongir. 
On September 19, Henry was picked 
up from Ysdsglrigutta by tbe police is 
a pidtpocket and brou^ to Bhongir 
town. He waa charged, convicted and 
sentenced to pay a fine of Rs 100 or 
undergo one month’i aimple Impriaan- 
ment. The police, it is teportad, pdd 
the fine and nabb^ Henry aa soon u 
he waa releaied, for farther inter¬ 
rogation. 

On September 22, it la alleged, tbe 
poUcc brought ShafcUa to Bhongb apd 
kept har in the vetandah at the back 
of the prdlca station far about a week. 
Ondng tbla period, a nufflbar of paopia 


production and consumption pattern to 
enanre optimal returns bom available 
energy. 

A restructuring of the energy bast 
and pattern will, of course, require s 
reorientition of the development pro¬ 
cess and pattern itself .in which energy 
resouroes, above all the labour energy 
of our people, fallowed by other In¬ 
digenous sources of energy, among 
them hydro power and coal, are put 
to economically and socially optimal 
use. It is probably loo much to hope 
that those who have temporarily gain¬ 
ed positions of political authority will 
rise above competitive sectional inte¬ 
rests which they are trying to pro¬ 
mote and pay any attention to this 
vital tadc. 


who visited the police station claim to 
have seen her. It appears the police 
then decided to shift her away bom 
tbe police station to avoid public at¬ 
tention. Reportedly, she was taken to 
the local dharmashala by some cons¬ 
tables. On finding that there was no 
accommodation, it is claimed, they 
foisted certain charges on one Suiesh 
occupying room No 10 and took him 
into custody. His room being vacant, 
they paid up his dues and got the 
room allotted to Shakila. At tbU stage 
the manager of the dharmashala 
insisted that it was against their rules 
to allot rooms to non-Hindus. Accord¬ 
ing to the manager, the police solved 
this problem by producing one 
S Krishna Reddy and tiaiming that 
Shakila was the wife of the Utter. The 
room was taken by S h ak i la on 
September 29. According to the mana¬ 
ger and other inmates of tbe dharma- 
abaU she was a quiet, good-looking 
woman who w.is seen to leave the 
room around 5.00 p m everyday with 
a tiffln-carrier returning only the next 
morning. She is reported to have told 
the manager on October 9 that she 
was visiting her parents in tile vilUge 
and srouW be away for a few days. 

Thu waa the last the dharmashala 
inmates saw of her until October 14 
when ihe returned to her room In a 
daploratde condition. When she was 
la thU condition the police, reportedly. 


asked the manager to throw her out. 
The next morning her condition be¬ 
came worse. Her brother Bashi rushed 
her to one Dr Ravi Vijay Kumar Reddy. 
■According to Dr Reddy she had con¬ 
sulted hhn on October 13 for mild 
hyperacidity. Upon examining her on 
the 15 th, he found her comatose'and 
shifted her to the local government 
hospital from where, due to Uck of 
facilities, she was taken to Gandhi 
Hospital, Secunderabad, in a taxi. It is 
reported that two constables, her 
brother Basba and a doctor went with 
her. At Gandhi Hospital, Secundera¬ 
bad, she collapsed by 9 p m. The post¬ 
mortem report stated that it was death 
due to barbiturate poisoning. 

Strangely enough, Shakila's husband 
Henry had been admitted to the Osma- 
nia General Hospital. Hyderabad, on 
the afternoon of October 14 in an 
unconscious state as an unknown per¬ 
son. The police version of this Incident 
was that it was a suicide pact. 

It is significant that the movements 
of Ihe police aroicsed suspicion among 
tbe local people. According to tbe 
people of Bhongir, the police is 
notorious for its orgies and its atroci¬ 
ties on women. All this prompted 
watchfulness on the part of some of 
the local youth, who followed the taxi 
carrying Shakila to hospital on October 
14, in a tempo van. These boys, one 
of whom had spent the night of .‘Sep¬ 
tember 28 in the same I<>ck-up as 
Henry, reached the Gandhi Hospital 
and on bearing about the death of 
Shakila, rushed back to Bhongir. En 
route at Bibinagar the van was b1oi*ed 
by a police vehicle and all except four 
of them were rounded up and kept in 
police-custody till 11.00 a ra on Octo¬ 
ber 16. The four who escaped, reached 
Bhongir and alerted the public about 
the mysterious death of Shakila and 
the disappearance of her brother. 

It seems that vlu'n the 5,000 strong 
crowd rushed to the town .md rural 
police stations, neither the Orcle 
Inspector nor the Sub-Inspector could 
be traced, and the Sub-Collector's at¬ 
titude was extremely offensive. He i' 
said to have asked the crowd whether 
she was a sister, mother or daughter 
to any one of them that they should 
react so violently. 

The whole incident reeks of foul 
play and the glaring inconsistenciei in 
the official version raise a number of 
questions. 

(1) Why did the police pay Henry’s 
fine and then keep him In un¬ 
lawful detention? 

(2) Why waa Shakila kept in th« 
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(?) Why did the polica miuilpalata 
acoommodadoa for SbakiU at 
the dharmaihaU on Saptembar 
29 and why did they lubsa- 
quently try to get her evicted 
on October 147 

(4) Wliat is the explaiutioii for 
Sbahila’s absence from the 
dharnuiihala between October 
9 and 147 

(5) How is it that Henry was found 
unconscious in the verandah at 
the back of the police 5tation7 

(6) Basba, Shakila's brother, on be¬ 
ing aaked by Dr R V K Reddy 
as to the whareabouts of 
Shakila’s husband answered 
hesitantly that the latter was In 
the police lock-up. Why did 
the Sub-Inspector deny this 
when Dr R V K Reddy asked 
him7 

(7) Dr Kishan, who claims that he 
is the Sublnspectoi's family- 
doctor, was asked to take a look 
at Henry. He is alleged to have 
merely examined his pulse and 
pronounced him unconscious 
without any further examination 
and without seeking any ex- 
plaiuition from the police for his 
condition. Why7 As a respon¬ 
sible member of tbe mescal 
profession, why did he not per¬ 
form any other routine tests on 
Henry7 

(8) Why was Henry admitted as a 
an unknown person in the 
Oonania General Hospital by 
the police when they claimed 
that there were so many con¬ 
victions against him? 

(9) How does one explain the pre¬ 
sence of two hypodermic need¬ 
les and an empty syringe box 
in Shakila’s room in the dharma- 
shala? According to the pan- 
chanama these were not in¬ 
cluded in the samples sent for 
chemical examination. Why not? 

(10) Why were the boys who were 
returning from Secunderabad 
detained at BiMnagar police 
station on the night of October 
157 

(11) Who is the doctor who is re¬ 
ported to have accompanied 
Shaklla in the taxi? 

(12) How does one explain the 
absence of any wranring foil or 
containers in Shakila’s room if 
she had taken barbiturate? 

(13) Which shop supplied the barU- 
turate witbont preacripdon? 

(14) How reliable and honest are 
f r • r' F ■ 


and unresolved aspects of this dpisode. 
For instance, why did Shakila return 
to the police station every evening for 
almost three weeks? If she was being 
molested what was the threat which 
made her return every day to the 
police statioo? One could speculate 
that it was the danger to Henry, a fact 
made ali the more poignant if we re¬ 
member that this was her third hus¬ 
band; the first had deserted her; the 
second was killed in the cydone; and 
Henry who became a Muslim and 
married her for love was in the hands 
of the police. What would any woman 
do in a situation like this? She knew 
no one in Bhongir. A Muslim woman 
unwanted in a Hindu choultry, she 
was being asked to vacate the room 
every day. She had no money. All 
she had was the hope that Henry 
would be released. 

The fact that Shakila did not con¬ 
fide in any one speaks of her sitoation 
as a woman. We are trained not to 
speak out when we are in trouble, 
more so if the trouble is sexual. The 
submissiveness, the strength and the 
ability to put up with anything is so 
romanticised in our social mythology 


For thoM of 01 who met Rnwemk 
Bee the similarity in character traits 
was very striUngi The peoide of 
Bhongir described Shakila as meek, 
quiet, pathetic and Innocent fooking. 
This is what had impressed one abont 
Rameeia Bee as weU. The very quali¬ 
ties which make the ’ideal woman’ ate 
the qualities which lay her open to 
brutal attack. 

Are we to believe that it waa out 
of kind heartedness and humanitarian 
concern that the police were so actively 
Interested in Shakila's accommodation, 
eviction, treatment and funeral arrange¬ 
ments? Is this routine service which 
all people in distress can expect from 
the police? 

The amazing vigilance on the part 
of the local people is an indication of 
how much they have suffered at the 
hands of the police. The size and the 
nature of the spontaneous reaction of 
the people of Bhongir reflects a grow¬ 
ing distrust of the police. The Andhra 
Pradesh government not very long ago 
sanctioned an ex gratia payment for 
victims of police rape. This is the 
familiar attitude of patronage and pay¬ 
ment for damages done. 
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iqipoiaittdMt «amt to lUvert aii4 <Ht- 
fi]Mte public reaction In the hope that 
. iintice will be done. Aj in the Oae 
of the Ijfoktadar Coauniceion when the 
findinai went apainst the police, the 
report waa not made puUic and 
Raineeza Bee \ras projected as a prosti¬ 
tute and harassed continuously. 

The momentum of Increasing public 
fury is our only hope in the face of 


NORMALLY when death occurs in 
police custody under section 176 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure an 
enquiry has to be conducted by a 
magistrate. This enquiry is entrusted 
to an executive magistrate, who is 
generally a Tahsildar with specially con¬ 
ferred powers. During the enquiry by 
the Bhargava Commission in Andhra 
Pradesh when the Giraylpalll incident 
was taken up, it emerged quite clearly 
that these enquiries are sham, and 
tailored to the requirements of the 
piillce. Before the Mukthadar Com¬ 
mission the real nature of the police 
establishment was fully exposed. It 
has been clearly brought out in the 
enquiry before Mukthadar that no 
circulars or instructions were issued by 
the Inspector General of Police or the 
Home Secretary to police officers 
instructing them to make information 
available to the Commission so that it 
could arrive at the truth, 

Police officers secured the evidence 
of pimps and prostitutes before the 
Mukthadar Commission to establiah 
that Rameeza Bee was a prostitute. 
Such an attempt helped to establish the 
stranglehold the police keeps on the 
helpless victims and reveals the moral 
standing of the police establishment. 
The issue before the Commission was 
not whether Rameeza Bee was a pro¬ 
stitute. The whole attempt was to 
prove to the public that this was a lot 
of fuas over the rape of a whore. .An 
enquiry by an executive magistrate 
wouid protably have heid that Ahmed 
Hussain, Rameeza Bee’s husband, had 
died of a massive heart attack when 
he was in the police station. The cur¬ 
sory medical examinations and tamper¬ 
ing of reports doctors was also 
eipoiad by the enquiry before the 
Mukthadar Commission. The Depart¬ 
ment of Forensic Medicine has proved 
to be an appendage of the police esta- 
hlithment. None of the certifleatea in 
■kUm l^al cuts tnroivins the eita- 


.ing atrocities against the peoide and 
protection for the guilty. While this 
puUic fury is a note of hope, it is not 
enough as it Is based on the tradi¬ 
tional male attitude of equating the 
woman with private property. It is 
when women became, conscious and 
dght that incidents like this will be 
viewed in tbe right perspective as pri¬ 
marily the violation of a human being. 


hiishment has any credibility left. 

The Executive Magistrate's enquiry 
is et best perfunctory and conducted 
by persona who are uninformed and 
totally subservient to the powers that 
he, namely the police establishment and 
the Intelligence Division. Section 176 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
serves a single purpose — to shield thu 
criminals in the police establiehment 
and to encourage them to carry on 
their criminal activities without let or 
hindrance. 

The normal procedure, in case of 
death under su-spicious circumstances, 
is that the police investigate into the 
offence and file a charge-sheet before 
the concerned magistrate. Since mur¬ 
der is an offence triable by the Ses¬ 
sions Judge under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure the magistrate has no option 
but to commit the trial of persons 
apprehended to the Sessions Court. 

But in the case of death in police 
custody the investigation is entrusted 
to an executive magistrate with powers 
to absolve the police officers of their 
crimes. The enquiry itself is of en 
executive nature and is useless for the 
purpose of initiating any action. 

The question is when a citizen Is 
killed In a police station or while in 
custody does a mere enquiry by the 
executive megistrate sufficiently com¬ 
ply with Article 21 of the Constitution? 

Why should not these officers be put 
up for trial before a Sessions judge 
whenever deeth occurs. in a police 
station or while in custody? 

Would it not be proper that thes«- 
officers be Cleared of their crime by a 
full-fledged trial and in public view? 

Is not the procedure preecribed 
under section 176 pitently discrimina¬ 
tory and violative of Artide 21? 

These questions are bacoming in¬ 
creasingly relevant as tbe crime rate 
under cover of office is on tbe Increase. 
Arguments of inconvenience or impedt- 
ment to detection of Crimea can bo.oo 
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citizen to file a complaint and set tbe 
law in motion is at best a theoretiad 
possibility. The police estaUshment 
will take effective steps to scotch such 
an endedvouT. 

To politicians and political partiei 
assaults on human dignity and depriva¬ 
tion of life by the police ettabliih- 
ment have no relevance. Such cases 
are taken up, if at all. only to the ex¬ 
tent to which they subserve their party 
or political interests. Take the case 
of Shakila [see report above], A team 
of legislators visited the spot, made 
valuable investigations, returned to 
Hyderabad and demanded the resigna¬ 
tion of M A Hashim, the Home Mini¬ 
ster. Such issues are InvariaUy used 
as part of political gimmicks. The 
issues in themselves bold no signifi¬ 
cance to politicians. Their indigna¬ 
tion against injustice is transient, and 
dead bodies are used to secure the poli¬ 
tical displacement of the ruling cfiqtw. 
The legislators could have walked into 
the court and filed a complaint. That 
would have ensured a proper enquiry 
before the magistrate and added weight 
to the political gimmicks. 

The course of the tragic case ShakiU 
only confirms the fact that law and 
order is a historical illusion whereai 
law verms order is a historical reality. 
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Other Times, Other Goneerns 


IT Is 10 >'cars since tbe nationalisation 
of the 14 major banka. If the fxditical 
forces responsible for the nationalisa¬ 
tion had been in power today, there 
would undoubtedly bare been much 
fanfare about the achievements of a 
decade of nationalisation and the 
Reserve Bank and the nationaiised 
banks would have most enthusiastically 
joined in the celebrations. But since 
these forces are not in power, there is 
total silence on the subject all round. 
Even the Reserve Bank's latest Report 
on the Trends and Progress of Banking 
in India, 1978-79 (July-June) treats the 
tenth anniversary of bank nationalisa¬ 
tion as a non-event. Except for one 
lO-Iine paragraph on page 4, dealing 
with the opening of 21,900 branches 
since nationalisation and related Issues, 
the Report makes no mention of bank 
nationali.satlon. 

Even with regard to opening of bank 
branches, while one need not belittle 
the importance of the gigantic ettpan- 
sion in bank branches, certain qualita¬ 
tive aspects should not be glossed over. 
For instance, if is generally known that 
about one-third of the bank branches 
are not really 'branches* but rather just 
(pay) offices with very limited bonking 
functions. The Report on Trend and 
Progress of Banking would have been 
an appropriate place for such a qualita¬ 
tive review with the perspective of the 
past decade, Th*' same should have been 
done about other dimensions of bank¬ 
ing, such as deposit mobilisation and 
sectoral deployment of bink credit. 

Leaving aside a review of develop¬ 
ments over a period of a decade, the 
Report on Trend and Progress of Bank¬ 
ing docs not even adequately review 
developments during 1978-79, the 
period of the Report. Except for ana¬ 
lysis of the achievement of the gov¬ 
ernment’s objective of 60 per cent 
credit-deposit r.iiio for rural and semi- 
urban branches of commercial banks, 
the report is really batren. To cite an 
instance, the number of bank offices 
opened declined sharply from 3,222 in 
1977-78 to 2.191 in 1978-79. This, it 
is pointed out, was in keeping with the 
Reserve Bank's decision in- January 
1978 to slow down the pace of branch 
expansion ftnd to i-mphaslse "consolit^- 
tion and strengthening of the existing 
structure" instead. However, the Re¬ 
port then goes on to claim that ‘Hhe 
emphasis on the thrust into unbanked 
areas quickened and 1,478 offices (or 
S7 r r ■ t --f ■*'l • -w of ••) W 'O 


opened in such areas". Factually, the 
Reserve Bank la wide of the mark here. 
First, as a proportion of total branebea 
opened, the proportion of officta open¬ 
ed in unbanked centres was lower (67 
per cent) in 1978-79 than in 1977-78 
(70 per cent, or 2,245 out of a total of 
3,222). Secondly, even in terms of 
numbers, branch expansion in unbanked 
areas in 1978-79 (1,478) was lower by 
767 than in the previous year (2,245). 
The picture would have been still worse 
probably but for the Act that over one- 
quarter (560) of total bank offices were 
opened by Regtonal Rural Banks 
(RRBs). Knowing the attitude of the 
bureaucracy in the banks, the Reserve 
Bank should not have allowed the 



aiiii! die ebftedve of eatindfaig heqUiig' 
eeevioes to the poorer r«ioai of the 
country to suflar. Opening fatinebw 
raqniiee cooddcreble advance pjantting 
in Mas cf recmltntent of stall, Ask 
training and building other Infrastmo- 
tnre, ao that once the tempo alackelw 
It may take a long time to revive it- 
On credit policy, the Report admits 
that “even after making aliowance for 
a relatively higher Industrial gtowdi... 
the expansion in non-food (gross) bank 
credit in 1978-79 was much greater 
than warranted". It then suggeets that 
“the credit poUqy measntea t^en dur¬ 
ing tbii period hai to be viewed agolnit 
this background”. Actually the expan¬ 
sion in credit had been bated on an 
enormous increase in credit Ihnltf per¬ 
mitted by the Reserve Bank iaolt Des¬ 
pite persistent increase in prices lor 
more than she months, the Reserve 
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Iw wiH and fiil^ to act tmtU inodk 
lamife had bean done. Tlw Repon 
ontaina a review oi “aectocal deploy- 
sent of credit" baaed on preliminaiy 
Igurea obtained from the major banka 
hidi account for 95 per cent of groaa 
ank credit. The figures are lor May 
979. It ia a moot point how reliabla 
beae data are. The basic information 
a aectoral depioyment of bank credit 
I avaliable from the Basic Statistical 
tetorns (BSR) which have been pub- 
abed so far only upto June 1977. 
econdly, doubts arise regarding the 
Krease shown in credit to the ‘priority 
mtors' — Rs 1,188 crorrs during the 
teven-month period from June 1978 to 
ay 1979, against Rs 750 crores during 
le comparable period of 1977-78. 
iricultural advances increased by Rs 
77 crores against Rs 274 crores and 
fvances to small-scale industry by Rs 
12 crores against Rs 263 crores. In- 
‘eaae in respect of medium and large- 
:ale industry was Rs 934 crores against 
B 726 crores. 

The doubts about the data on sec- 
iral deployment of credit are strength- 
aed by the admission in the 
eport itself that “the experience of 
le last year has brought into sharp 
ilief the deficiencies in the existing 
stem ot monitoring data/information 
I credit or banking indicators gener- 
ly" (p IJ. It is also pointed out that 
:redlt planning at the macro level has 
be adequately supported by an In- 
rmation system at the individual 
nk’a level which enables it to moni- 
r the functioning of Its branches 
omptly and effectively" fp 1). How- 
er, in the same breath, the Reserve 
uik also claims that “the mechanism 
credit planning has been in opera- 
m for several years now to ensure 
herence to credit policy require- 
snts and alignment of flows of bank 
xllt with objectives of the national 
velopment plans" (p 18). The Report 
0 claims that in a longer-term con- 
n, there are certain instruments of 
tdit planning which are designed to 
ng about a structural change in com- 
ircial bank credit. Three such instru- 
nts mentioned are: (i) national 
eta for priority sector lending and 
' lending in rural and semi-urban 
tas; (11) the Credit Authorisation 
tame; and (ili) the Lead Bank 
leme. 

Those who are familiar with the 
irking of the Lead Bank Scheme and 
. Credit Authorisation Scheme will 
. askance at the claim that these 
itruments have brought about any 
uctnral dtange in the deployment 
coanmerclal bank credit. Beyond 
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In appraising credit limits for huge 
parties and beyond delaying the sanc¬ 
tioning of credit limits, the Reserve 
Bank has done little else under the 
Credit Authorisation Scheme. Data 
contained in the Report on Trend and 
Progress of Banking are themselves 
proof of this. While the Credit Autho¬ 
risation Scheme is expected to “play 
a significant role as an effective instru¬ 
ment of credit regulation particularly 
in the background of the Bank’s policy 
to keep the inflationary pressures under 
check" (p 34), the Reserve Bank sanc¬ 
tioned additional credit limits of the 
order of Rs 637 crores in respect of 
private sector companies during 1978- 
79 as against Rs 534 crores in 1977-78. 
The Report further admits that “the 
progress made by banks in momtoring 
credit has been rather slow” (p 34). 

The Reserve Bank takes satisfaction 
from the declining share of bank credit 
to medium and large-scale industries 
in total bank credit. The fact is that 
the banks bave come into possession of 
vast amounts of lendabie resources 
(deposits) due to inflation and other 
extraneous developments, which re¬ 
sources in any case could not have 
been all absorbed by medium and 
large-scale industries. Hence a part of 
the extra lendabie resources bave been 
pre-empted by government for food 
procurement credit, for other public 
sector agencies, for priority sector lend¬ 
ings, and for investment in government 
securities. In these matters, the initia¬ 
tive has invariably come from the gov¬ 
ernment and (he Reserve Bank has 
been generally a passive follower. The 
targets for priority sector lending or 
for lending by the rural and semi-urban 
branches have been “laid down by 
the Government of India”, at the 
Report on Trend and Progress of Bank¬ 
ing admits. It was again the govern¬ 
ment which took the initiative in set¬ 
ting up five working groups for bring¬ 
ing about "a significant structural 
transformation in the composition of 
credit". 

Given the large expansion of the 
banks' lendabie resources and the pre¬ 
emption of these resources by the 
government for the above purposes, the 
decline in the share of large and 
medium industry in total credit was 
ineviubte. The question before the 
Reserve Bank should have been 
whether, on the basis of tbe norms 
prescribed by the Tendon Working 
Group and other criteria, the depend¬ 
ence of medium and large-scale Indus¬ 
tries on bonk credit bet been brought 
down. Here the facts suggest the 
contrary. For instance, amrding to 


finances of large public HwiHihI com¬ 
panies for 1976-77 and 1977-78, fox 
415 selected luge public Hmitud com¬ 
panies (i e, companies with paid-up 
capital of Rs one crore and abovsX 
short-tenn bank borrowings as a per¬ 
centage of inventories increased from 
47.2 per cent in 1975-76 to 50J per 
cent in 1976-77 and to 50.3 per cent 
in 1977-78. This proportion would In 
alt probability have been stilt higher 
in 1978-79, as the rise in bonk credit 
for medium and large-scale induatifea 
has been the highest in 1978-79. Even 
short-term bank borrowings plus sun¬ 
dry creditors as a percentage ot Inven¬ 
tories shot up from 947 per cent in 

1975- 76 to 101.5 per cent In 1976-77 
and further to 104.7 in 1977-78. 

All this happened when the com¬ 
panies’ profitability did not experience 
any erosion. Profits after tax increaied 
by 4.8 per cent in 1976-77 and by 6.6 
per cent in 1977-78. Profits after tax 
as percentage of net worth were M 
per cent in 1975-76, 9A per cent in 

1976- 77 and 97 per cent in 1977-78. 

Remuneration to employees as a per¬ 
centage of value of production rf«elln.»i 
from 14 per cent in 1975-76 to 133 
per cent in 1976-77 and 13.7 per cuM 
in 1977-78. Tax provision w percent¬ 
age of profits before tax were 533 per 
cent in 1975-76. 54.3 per cent in 

1976-77, end 53.4 per cent 1977-7*. 
In sum, there was no paiticulu 
cause for increased dependence on 
short-term bank borrowings by the 
large companies within their financial 
structure. In addition, this was sup¬ 
posed to be the period when the 
Reserve Bank was believed to bave 
been implementing the Tandon Work¬ 
ing Group’s recommendations. 

’The Report on Trend and Progreet 
of Banking does present some refresh¬ 
ingly analytical data on tbe imbalances 
in the deployment of credit between 
rural and semi-urban areas on the one 
hand and urban/mctropolitin areas 
on the other. The conclusion of the 
Report is unambiguously that “the 
Imbalances in the ratios are glaring". 
Tbe frequency distribution of diitileti 
based on credit-deposit ratios for 
rural and lemi-urban bank offices 
shows that only 38.1 per cent of the 
districts in the country for mtal 
branches and 32.7 per cent of tbe dis¬ 
tricts for semi-urben branches had 
achieved, os at end-June 1978, a credit- 
deposit ratio of 60 per cent and above. 
Even this achievement was mainly la 
the southern region. "In tbe remain¬ 
ing regions, the ratios are much lower", 
according to tbe Report. 





Aftermath of ^Brezhnev Bombshell* 
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THE thirtieth aonivenary of the 
bunding of the German Democratic 
Republic waa certainly not expected 
b go past with a whimper. Nor waa 
it expected to produce the bang of a 
bombshell. But this is precisely what 
happened. President Leonid Brezhnev 
indeed dropped a bombshell by pro¬ 
posing a unilateral reduction of upto 
SO,000 Soviet troai», and tanks in CDtI. 

The citizens of non-communist mem¬ 
ber states of the Western military 
alliance were stunned. Particularly the 
Inhabitants of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which as an aatstendiag 
NATO member continues to play a 
crucial role in East-West relations. 

The Berlin ‘peace offensive' appa¬ 
rently did r»t take the political 
leaders much by surprise. Neither 
QiaoceUor Helmut Schmidt nor his 
arch rival for the next year's general 
clectlona, the controversial Pranz- 
Joaef Strauss, showed any signs of 
being caught unawarea. 

Id hia first reaction to the Soviet 
leader's speech, Schmidt said that he 
welcomed some of the points. The 
Soviet interest in further disarmament 
negotiatlona, the readiness to include 
oontlnental, strategic atomic weapons 
in SALT ni and the oBer of unilateral 
reduction, said the Chancellor, were 
‘‘a substantial contribution to reducing 
the existing imbalances". These could 
prove to be “signals for the future”. 
Brezhnev’s speech needed careful 
condderation. But the Soviets could 
not, on the one hand, talk of freezing 
tiie number of continental rockets and, 
on the other, replace old missiles by 
new ones carrying three nuclear heads 
instead of one, added the West Ger¬ 
man C3uncellor, 

The Chancellor candidate Strauss 
agreed that the unilateral reduction 
of troops and tanks would correct 
the prevailing imbalances between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact. But only 
partially, he hastened to add. On the 
laiue of intermediate range missiles, 
the opposition leader emphasised the 
need for bringing about a balance in 
the strike capacity of the military 
appliances. 

A more detailed reaction originated 
from the liberal ruling coalition party’s 
Hana-Dietrlch Genscher, the Foreign 
Minister. He asserted that Bonn had 
no Intention of oUlging the Soviet 
’•"••V bv foreoing tha atatloDlng ot 


tory. A formal decison on the Issue it 
to be taken by the NATO ministerial 
meeting in December at Brussels. 

On its part, the NATO feels obliged 
to restore a nuclear balance that in 
its view has swung massively In favour 
of the Soviet Union. ‘The NATO 
countries are gmppling to find an 
answer to the ever-increasing threat 
to Western Europe posed by the Soviet 
SS-20 mobile miaiUe of which there 
is no equivalent in this country", said 
a source. 

The stationing of medium-range 
missiles has, however, been a cause of 
intensive political debate, particularly 
in West Germany and Holland. Many 
people in [foUand, cutting across party 
barriers, and a number of solcal demo¬ 
crats and liberals In West Germany 
have agreed to accept the missiles on 
the condition that NATO would offer 
new arms controls negotiations with 
the Warsaw Pact. 

lo this context, the Soviet peace 
offensive is being seen as a clever 
move to strengthen the doves in 
Western Europe. Observers insist that 
the Soviets have never given up their 
plan of easing West Gennany's exit 
out of the NATO and thus driving a 
wedge between it and the other mem¬ 
ber-states. This view has become 
stronger in the wake of a report ac¬ 
cording to which tbe Soviets intended 
to bring about tbe neutralisation and 
unification of Germany in the next 
two decades. The reliability of this 
report apart, the fiict is that such a 
plan is inconceivaUe in the foreseable 
future. 

Undoubtedly, the socialist-liberal 
coalition in Bono is more well-disposed 
towards the Soviet Union than tbe 
conservative oppo^tkm would ever ap¬ 
prove of. But a (doser study of tbe 
international politlual situation would 
reveal that Bonn has no alternative to 
pursuing a policy of detente. 

However, an equally important 
point, often Ignored, la that tbe 
socialist-liberal coalition, particularly 
the sodal democrats, have developed 
a dose relatloiishlp with the Bunde- 
swehr over the past decade. With a 
total of 495.000 servicemen, tbe Bun- 
deswebr now provides in central 
Europe half of NATO’s land fotcea, 
half of its ground-bated and air de¬ 
fence resources, 50 per cent of the 
cosnbet aircraft and, in dm Baltic, 70 
w nmt of the navel forcea. 


tbe MATO Decembe r meediif, bat 
poitponing their actual manufac¬ 
ture and deployment till some yeata 
later. The official view Is that the 
Soviet anna build-up U not diteeted 
towards a military confrontation and 
that the Brezhnev proposals should be 
given a fair trial. At the same time, 
it is felt, NATO should lake steps to 
rectify the pirvailing imbalances In 
nuclear strike capadty. 

The Brezhnev initiative appeared to 
have removed fie frost settling on 
inter-German relations. The exchange 
of messages, after Brezhnevs’ Berlin 
speech, between Cbancelior Schmidt 
and GDR state and party leader Erich 
Honecker indicated the prospect of a 
new effort to improve the relations 
between the two German states. There 
were, however, no clear signs of aa 
inter-German summit soon. 

The reason; the subjects of negotia¬ 
tions between tbe two government 
leaders are strictly limited. Neither 
side is willing to abandon ita stand on 
issues of major political and ideologi¬ 
cal significance. Thirty yean of the 
parallel existence of two Geimao 
states has widened rather than narrow¬ 
ed down the differences originating 
from ideological commitments. The 
German nation is more divided today 
than it was in the immediate post-war 
period. 

This is a plain fact of life which 
cannot be negated by citing tbe dra¬ 
matic escapes of average East Ger¬ 
mans to West Germany or pointing to 
throw-outs of East German disudent 
intellectuals. Even the Draconian laws 
introduced on August 1 to restrict 
East Germans’ freedom of speech do 
not alter the basic fact that tbe com¬ 
munist regime in East Berlin is well 
entrenched in power — with or with¬ 
out autboritarltnism. 

In fact, a number of West German 
political leaders admit that Honecker 
is preferable to them than the late 
Walter Ulbricht or bii like in 
the present GDR government. It it a 
different matter, thou^ that he is as 
much a prisoner of geo-political and 
military considerations of the Warsaw 
Pact as Schmidt and those of NATO. The 
difference between the two German 
leaders Is, however, that the West 
German chancellor W a auhstantUDy 
greater tay in influencing the Weatern 
polidei rb«" hia counterpart in Eiat 
Germany. 

But It ft as nuidi of an hnpomihlBty 
for Sdimidt to walk ont of ffie Wettr 
ern military alliance aa to Honedmr 
to bid tknwell to the Warsaw Utet. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN RmJBUC 

Aaother Episode in a History of Pillage 

Nod Caddteo 


EVEN if recent newipaper allegitioni 
that President GUcard d'Estaing and 
some members of his family and gov¬ 
ernment receiwd handsome gifts of 
diamonds from ex-Emperor Bokassa of 
the Central African Republic prove to 
be true, they are not likely to result in 
much soul-searching on the French 
role In Africa. So many skeletons are 
leaping out of the cupboards here these 
days that the French political esta¬ 
blishment, including the Left, may not 
be inclined to deal with such secondary 
issues for some time to come. 

Yet, whether diamonds changed 
hands or not, the real losers in the 
wretched Bokassa affair are the people 
of the Central African RepuUlc. For 
them the emperor's murderous rule, as 
well as his overthrow by a handful of 
French troops, can amount to little 
more than another set of humiliating 
episodes in a history over which they 
have long been robbed of effective 
control. 

Oubangui-Chari, as the Central 
African Republic used to be known 
before ISiiO, was one of four provinces 
with Chad, Gabon and Moyen-Congo 
(now the Congolese People’s Republic) 
in the colonial federation of French 
Equatorial Africa. The land was already 
bleeding to death from three centuries 
of slave traffic when the French came 
there in the 1880s. Because its exten¬ 
sive river system and geographically 
central location in Afiica made it 
accessible to raiders from the west 
coast as well as the Nile Valley, 
Oubangui-Chari used to export slaves 
both to the Americas and to the Otto¬ 
man Empire. 

Europeam began to stream inland to 
Oubangui-Chari, in seardi of rubber 
and ivory, when the slave trade de¬ 
clined in the second half of the 19th 
century. By 1885, when the Conference 
of Beriin laid down the ground rules 
for the imperial partition eff Africa, 
Frendi officials and adventurers were 
busy taking over ffie region through 
annexations and protectorate treaties, 
poring the 1880s, they establlsbed 
effec tl v s control over ffie whede of 
Onbingnl-Chui and embuked ahnoet 
imnediately on a programme of syste¬ 
matic fiPlaw- The hotroif of the col- 


nial period have been set down in 
detail by a former French official of 
the Oubangui-Chari administration 
(Pierre Kaick, “Realitet Oubmguien- 
nei", Paris, 1959, pp 356). 

A series of decrees in 1898-99 trans¬ 
ferred the ownership of all lands and 
waterways, ingeniously described as 
‘vacant and ownerless", frinn the 
local communities to the French state 
which proceeded straightaway to parcel 
them out among 27 hastily-formed 
concessionary companies — many of 
them former trading houses. Four 
companies alone received 220,300 
square km or more than a third of 
the territory's total area of 622,500 
square km. The largest company, the 
Sodet’e des Sultanata du haut-Ouban- 
gui, received 145,000 squaro km. The 
companies obtained exclusive, 30-year 
rights over the agricultural, forest and 
industrial exploitation of their do¬ 
mains. They enjoyed royal prerogatives 
over the population and recruited 
private armies to enforce their rule. 
The oolonial administration confined 
itself to imposing taxes and collecting 
quit-rents from the companies. Its 
officials co-operated closely with the 
company agents who quickly set up 
a dense network of trading posts, in 
their own words “in order to stimu¬ 
late economic activity among the 
natives''. 

Economic activity implied mainly 
the forced collection of rubber from 
the laiufolpku maniemu creeper 
found throughout equatorial Africa. 
The companies were out to make the 
maximum profits in the shortest pos¬ 
sible time and no thought was given 
to replanring or conservation. The 
vines were uprooted whole and crush¬ 
ed for latex. Since the rubber was 
sufiposed to be company property, the 
gatherers were paid for only a part 
of their produce. The Compagnie 
Forestiete Sangha-Oubangui, formed 
in 1911 by an amalgmatlon of 11 com¬ 
panies, used to pay its gatherers only 
after the twentieth kilogram and even 
then its agents cheated. Andre Gide, 
who wrote several devastating if 
lomevdut paternalistic accounts of 
his travds in the region in 1925 (In- 
duding a bodt. “Vopnges « OoAgo', 


Paris, 1927) has described a typical 
agent taking delivery of rubber — 
how he boasted of his false weights 
and other contrivances to make Us 
machine show the most advantageous 
figure. 

Rubber collection was enforced by 
the imposition of a poll tax on every 
African from the age of 8 upwards. 
Initially this tax was payable in kind 
and was collected by the company 
agents or the colonial offidals at their 
own evaluation of the produce. Tbs 
rubber collected by tbe administration 
was resold to the companies. A gov¬ 
ernment order in July 1905 listed rub¬ 
ber, maize and maize flour, manioc, 
millet, groundnut oil, chickens and 
fresh meat among the items that could 
be paid in as tax. In other words, 
when the people did not collect 
enough rubber, they had to hand over 
their food to the authorities. Later 
the tax was made payable In cash, to 
obtain which the people bad to sell 
rubber to the com^nles. 

When there were no rubber vines 
left near the villages, the people were 
herded together and sent deep into the 
forests. Physical compulskm was in¬ 
creasingly used. An arbitrary wsapon 
against recalcitrant woHcers was found 
in the indig’enat, a set of provisions in 
the criminal code by which officials cesdd 
Impose a wide range of punishments (np 
to deportation) without reference to 
courts of law. The imfig'emrt was abo¬ 
lished only in 1946. 

Forced labour was also used by the 
administration and the cunpanles for 
carrying provisions to garrisons and settle. 
ments a^ meicbandiso to markets and 
shipping centres. Soon after the artivtl 
of tbe companies, says Kaick (p 111), 
“almost the entire population waa on 
the trails carrying goods". Hostage 
comps were set up for the wives end 
children of those who refused to work. 
A report by an ofijeial in 1902 described 
Isfaour recroiters condneUng manfamits 
throu^ deserted villages and fields. 
People fled into the forests and hid in 
eaves rather than submit to portage, 
subsisting on roots uolll they died of 
hunger. Human portage (but not forced 
labour in general) was reduced when 
roads began to be built in Oubangui- 
Chari in the 1° ^ "une decade, 

however, at least 15,000 people perished 
In the construction cf the SOO-kflaoNtra 
Congo-Ocean Railway in the nei g hh nwr- 
ing tORltoiy of Moyen-Oongo, far iMA 



put of the labour wu drawn from 
Oubangnl-Cfaart 

There were many revolts, the most 
celebrated of thm being led in 1909-11 
and 1929-31 by the Baya people of the 
Lobaye aixl Haute-Sangha rrgloni in 
aouth-wcst Oubangui-Chari. The lat¬ 
ter revolt began when the Bayaa rose 
op against the forcible recruitment of 
their men to work on the Congo-Ocean 
Ballway. They held out for two years, 
routing successive unitive expeditions 
before being put down with exceptional 
■iwagety. Thousands of men, women 
and children were massacred aitd it took 
many years for the Baya people to re¬ 
cover from this tragody. 

Occasionally these otrocllies were 
reported In the French press arrd by 
per^Ie like Andre Gide or the West 
Indian writer, Rene Maran, whose Con- 
court prize-winning novel, "Batouala" 
(1921), described the brutishness of life 
in the territory. While their writings 
traused a measure of public protest In 
France, it was really the depletion of 
the rubber vines, a drastic fall in world 
rubber prices in 1910 and sheer mis¬ 
management that brought about the 
dedtne of the concessionary companies. 
Between 1910 and 1920, the French 
government resitmed control over 300,000 
Klttaie km of land. But although many 
companies vanished from the scene, the 
surviving handful, like the Compagnie 
ForeaUere de Sangha-Oubongui, were as 
posverful as ever and tbe plight of the 
Okibonguiens was unchanged. 

With the decline in the fortunes of 
vrild rubber, the colonial administration 
began promoting cotton cultivation in 
1924, Again, tbe molor part of the Job 
was handed over to four big 
oostipanies with monopoly rights over 
vast zones. Cmrcurrently, the govem- 
ment sponsored its osni cotton fields. 
The worst excesses of the concessionary 
regime svere repeated In both cases. 
Antoine Darlan, an early nationalist 
leader, described the plight of the cotton- 
gtowen: 

At the end of Apifl or early in May, 
when the rains begin, the coimtryaiae 
comes alive. Agents of (he admini¬ 
stration called bous-cotoa ore sent ont 
to allocate dte work to be done gy 
each village family and individual. 
For the following month, they zeal¬ 
ously guard their charges. They spare 
no one and are accongianied by 
guarda who mete cut physical punish¬ 
ments and even prison sentences. 
During the [second world] war, 
Oubongul gave die Impresclon of a 
vast lorced-labout campw Wotnan 


had to work in the flelda with bthlet 
tied to their backs. It was they who 
harvested tbe crop and took it to 
market and in consequence many of 
them and their children died. 

— from a speech in tbe Frenrii 
Union Assendrly, August 23, 1961, 
quoted by Vir^nia Tbempson and 
Richard Adloff in “nTie Emerging 
States of Africa", Stanford, 1960, 
page 410. 

The pervasive atmosphere of forced 
labour, oombined with crushing taxes 
on cnlUvators and derisory cotton pur- 
duue prices led Baithelemy Boganda, 
the father of modem Ouhangulan 
nationalism who died in 1959, to des¬ 
cribe cotton os the great plaguo that had 
depopulated the land. Cotton was push¬ 
ed to the detriment of food crops. 
Already hunting, fishing and the culti¬ 
vation of many varieties of fruit, vege¬ 
tables and grain had been abandoned 
because of portage and rubber collection. 
A time came when tbe nornu) diet of 
tbe people consisted of only manioc 
flour seasoned with manioc leaves or 
chillies. 

Barthelemy Boganda told the Ouban¬ 
gui-Chari territorial assembly to 1956 
that the population of the whole of 
French Equatorial Africa had declined 
from 8 to 4 nvUlion in 40 years. The 
offlclal French figures (Kalck, p 126) 
show a decline from 857,000 to 671,000 
in Oubangui-Chari during the terrible 
years of 1926 to 1931. And although 
these figures state that the Ouhangulan 
poirulation as a whole rose from 756,000 
in 1921 to 1,145,000 in 1958, large 
parts of the country became virtually 
empty during the same period. Already 
in 1911, a certain Captain Jacquier was 
claiming that the population of Eastern 
Oubongul had declined by a quarter 
since his arrival there in 1903. 

It was a ravaged pecgile, never far 
from the edge of catastrophe, who be¬ 
came independent In 1960. Today, the 
Central African RepuIdJc is one of the 
world's 25 poorest countries. A few 
foreign companies control the untold 
wealth of uranium, diamonds and copper 
that lies beneath its foil. Five imp^- 
expoFt houses (all foreign) monopolise 
its trade in diamonds, cotton, coffee and 
tobacco. Tile few men who tried to 
voice the people’s true aspirations are 
dead, like Borthdemy Boganda, or in 
exile, like Abel Goumbe In Benin. 
Meanwhile, the tinpot Napoleona and 
Hitleri strut their bloody way acrore 
the stage and one regiment of French 
paratroopers sufflcei to keep the coun¬ 
try la order. 


Badt to the FVoot 

The Unfinished Story In \netaam 
R P, gauMk A Susheelo KaiuUk 


This bode places the Slno-^^• 
nom war in perspoctlvn by re¬ 
counting tbe unilnisbed story in 
Vietnam, and seeks to dlsemser 
the sources of Vietnam’s natlona] 
will-power in its history, social 
order and purposeful le^etshlp. 


Dtidpltnaty AcUod to hadastty 


M. S. Bata 
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“This book will be found usuful, 
instructive and educative by aU 
those who are interested in the 
study of the problems of indus¬ 
trial law relating to disdplinaiy 
Jurisdiction, and particularly to 
the workmn and the employers 
and their lawyers and even to 
the tribunals and Judges’* — 
Hon’ble Mr. P.B. Cajendragad- 
kar, former Chief Justice of 
India, in his Forewaxd to the 
book. 


Tbe Last Musholnb of DdU 


Akhtor Qambtr 


Rs. TSjOO 


The first ever translation into 
English of the early 20th centniy 
Urdu classic, DdiU K1 Akbri 
SiuBoa, by Mliza FarhatnUah 
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Poverty, Population and Food 
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IbAi: Ocofinnl Pqpcn, by Montek S Ahluwalia. John Wall, 
SUomo Reutlinger, Robert Oaasen and Martin Wolf; World Bank 
Staff Working Paper No 279. Washington. DC. 1978; pp 252. 

MOimiK AHLUWAUA in his paper 


“Rural Poverty in India. 195d-S7 to 
1973-74” eumlnes' trends and fluctua- 
dona in rural poverty on the basis of 
NSS data for 14 years. The poverty 
line used by him is the consumer ex¬ 
penditure level of Rs 15 per person 
for 30 days at 1940-41 rural prices. 
He uses the Consumer Price Index for 
Agricultural Labourers as a deflator be¬ 
cause “consumer price indices for the 
'average' consumer are not sultohle since 
the budget of the poor is much more 
heavily weighted towards those itenu 
which have displayed very high infla¬ 
tion rates in the 1960s". The most 
Important finding of this study is the 
absence of any discernible trend in the 
proportion of the people below the 
poverty line. There are, however, 
maiked fluctuations over time in this 
rado, implying that it is not possible 
to generalise about the trends in the 
poverty rado on the basis of compari¬ 
sons between any two points of dme. 

Ahluwalia tries to explain the annual 
movements in the poverty ratio in 
terms of agricultural performance and 
other betors reflected in the dme 
variable. There is a clear evidence of 
an inverse reladonship between rural 
poverty and agricultural performance. 
However, the experience for individual 
states la somewhat puzzling: None of 
the six states, viz, Kerala, Orissa, 
Punjab and Haryana, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal show¬ 
ing significant growth in output per 
head shows a significant trend decline 
in the incidence of poverty and West 
Bengal actually shows a significant 
trend increase. For most of the states 
the time variable comes out to be 
positive and significant In expisining 
the poverty rado, suggesting that while 
there were betora operating in the 
rural economy which tended to in- 
oteaee the inddenee of poverty, agri¬ 
cultural growth leading to higher out¬ 
put per head tended to off-set the 
adverse impact trf these betors. 
Ahhnvatia attributes the most dis¬ 


quieting feature of his results, piz, in 
Punjab and Haryana the improved agri¬ 
cultural performance has not led to 
the reduction in the incidence of 
poverty, to the heavy in-migration of 
labour from the poorest pockets in 
Eastern India. Although rural con¬ 
sumption levels of the poorest quarter 
in Punjab and Haryana appear stagnant 
over time, this group consists increas- 
nigly of individuals whose eonamnp- 
tion is higher than it would have been 
if they had not migrated. Another 
relevant* betor In this context, which 
Ahluwalia does not mention, could be 
the increasing out-migration of the 
affluent sections from the rural Punjab 
to the rest of the country and abroad 
which, by itself, should raise the pro¬ 
portion of the poor in the rural popula¬ 
tion. 

Ahluwalia stretches his analysis fur¬ 
ther by measuring the changes in 
inequality in nominal terms, and con¬ 
cludes that there is significant decrease 
in the relative inequality in Indb as a 
whole and for 7 of the 14 states. He 
invests this finding with some meaning 
when he asserts that “the absence of 
any marked increase in rdative in¬ 
equality as measured by the NSS is 
yet another reason for questioning the 
view that agricultural growth has been 
accompanied by absolute impoverish¬ 
ment for the rural poor". The pro¬ 
cedure he adopts in measuring changes 
in inequality is inconsistent with the 
method adopted in the earlier part of 
his study where he deflates the con¬ 
sumer expenditure with the Consumer 
Price Index for .Agricultural Labourers 
with a view to correcting distortions 
arising from the comparison of nominal 
magnitude. His finding in respect of 
inequality could well be Illusory, 
because the e.xpcnditure on essential 
commodities like foodgrains pre¬ 
dominates the budget of the poor and 
the prices of these commodities have 
risen faster than those of the rest of 
the commodities. 

Martin Wolf in his paper “Capital 


and Growth in India; 1930-1971* 
analyses the phenomenon of rising 
capital output rat;o in Indian economy 
in the n-cent period. He uses the 
National Accounts Statistics for the 
years 1950-51. 1941-42, and 1971-72 
and decomposes the rise in the capital 
output ratio by period, by major sec¬ 
tors and by changes in sectoral sharas. 

He shows that between 1941-71, agri¬ 
culture contributed 26.1 per cent of.' 
the total increase in the aggregab 
capiul-output ratio, followed by 
manufacturing with 25.4 per cant, 
“other services" with 21.2 per cent, 
electricity with 14.0 per cent and pub¬ 
lic administration with 8.4 per cent. 
Thus, as much at 97 per cent of tfaa 
entire positive contribution to the in¬ 
crease in captal-output ratio came from 
agriculture, manufacturing, electricity 
and public administration. 

In the case of agriculture, the capi¬ 
tal-output ratio fell between 1951-61 
but it rose significantly between 1961- 
71. Between 1941-71, when agriculture 
accounted for 24.1 per cent of dis 
total increase in the capital-outpot 
ratio, 57 per cent of this was the con¬ 
sequence of a rising capital-output 
ratio while 50 per cent was a con¬ 
sequence of a declining share in NDP 
of a sector with a below-average capi- 
tal-output ratio. Out of the contribu- 
tiop of manufacturing to increase in 
capital-output ratio, as much aa 85 per 
cent was the result of a rise in capital- 
output ratio. 

On the basis of certain international 
comparisons. Wolf observes that in 
spite of abundant labour and quite a 
sati.sfactory resource endowment, India's 
ICOR was as high as that of the deve- * 
loped countries with a much more 
abundant initial r.apitol stock and rela. 
live scarcity of complementary factoia. 

In the case of South Korea, the capital- 
output ratio did not rise at all until 
abundant labour surplus was almost 
fully absmiv-d in the late flOs. There¬ 
fore, with India's abiiralant lalrour, “it 
is not clear a priori that a market up¬ 
ward rie, in tlrf capital-output ratios 
need occsit”. 

These findings bring out that India 
has been experiencing high cost growth 
with an extreme under-utilisation of 
Its cheap labour reaources. The ste^ 
riae in capital-output ratio in agricul- 
tuie could well be a result of concen¬ 
tration of growth In the labour scarce 
regions and large farms. The rtie la 
capital-output ratio could he et trl b we d 
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to the composition of output with a 
bias towards elitist consumption which 
itself is traceable to the pattern of 
Income distribution. The rising saving 
rate reflects both increase in shewneas 
in the income distribution as well as a 
rise in the capital intensity of producr 
tion. Pure efficiency factors also need 
investigation. The large lags between 
the investments made and the actual 
creation of the capacity as well as the 
imder.utilisation of capacity created 
are relevant in this contest Wolfs 
findings strongly suggest that technical 
progress, defined to include managerial 
efficiency and economies of scale, etc, 
has been negligible. 

Robert Cassen in his paper “India's 
Human Resources" has made a very 
comprehensive review of the demo¬ 
graphic .situation in India. The trends 
In the two growth variables, tu's, ferti¬ 
lity and mortality, have been examined 
and four alternative projections of 
future population sixe and age distribu¬ 
tion have been made to highlight some 
of the problems of rapidly growing 
papulation in India. An assessment 
of the recent population control policy 
hat also been made. In addition, the 
problems relating to two fundamental 
aspects of the quality of human popula¬ 
tion, I e, nutrition and health, have 
also been described in detail. The 
government's new approach to rural 
health care with its greater emphasis 
on preventive care than clinical care 
has been discussed and the prospects 
of its success carefully examined. 

The author mentions the gross In¬ 
adequacy of data for any authentic 
appraisal of the demographic situation 
in India. Yet, he concludes on the 
bails of available data that the level 
of feitilRy has deSnitely tended to 
decline, particularly over the last 
decade. The author is of the opinion 
that the level of birth rate in India 
in 1974-75 had declined to 37 from 
around 44-45 in 1960-<1. The official 
estimate of 35 in 1974-75, according 
to him, is an underestimate to the ex¬ 
tent of about 6 per cent. According 
to this study, the major declines in 
mortality in India occurred only during 
1950s and I9d0s. The expectation of 
life which was around 32-33 during the 
period 1941-50 Improved to 37-38 in 
1061-00 and further to 45-47 in 1061- 
70. The major source of this gain 
In expectation of life has been the 
eradication of cortununicable diseases 
like malaria and cholera and thla has 
not been associated with any notable 
Improvident in living conditions. In 


view of some signs as to the reaut- 
gence of malirla and some scattered 
evidence r^ecting a slowing down of 
the rate of mortality dedine, it is 
rightly suggested that further decline 
in mortality may be difficult without 
aoclo-economic deveiopment, especially 
improvements in nutrition, sanitation 
and housing. 

It has been pointed out that the 
official aspiration of a very rapid 
decline both in fertility and mortality 
and the consequent achievement of a 
population growth rate of 1.4 per cent 
by 1985, though desirable, does not 
appear to be reatietic. Of the four 
courses of fertility and mortality pro¬ 
jected, the one refiecting medium fast 
decline — total fertility rates failing 
from the level of 3.26 in 1971-76 to 
2.5 by 1996-2001 and the espectation 
of life improving bv -35 each year — 
will be the most likely trend. On the 
hssis of this trend, the total size of the 
population in 2001 has been estimated 
as 885.5 million as against 859.2 miUlon 
projected on the basis of fast declining 
mortality and fertility envisaged by the 
government. Under any of the envisag¬ 
ed projections, the size of the labour 
force will substantially grow while 
the size of the scbool-goiog population 
will gradually shrink. The most pro¬ 
bable estimates obtained reveal that 
while the absolute size of tbe labour 
force would almost double, the school- 
going population would virtually re¬ 
main constant over the period 1871- 
2001. 

On the basis of the experience for 
the period 1965-76 in the area of policy 
and programme formulation and 
implementation in respect of family 
planning, the author has, In our view, 
rightly pointed out that the situation 
in 1976 was far from having exhausted 
the range of all useful policy measures 
which could have been adopted and 
implemented and that the compulsion 
bad not really become inevitable. Tbe 
complete absence of nn infonnatlon 
system in the management of the pro¬ 
gramme at tbe state and the district 
levels, tbe undue conservatism in 
the adoption of available modern con- 
tracentive technology like the plli and 
the injectables, the Incentive ichemes 
which are more susceptible to misuse 
and the narrow approach in emphaiis- 
ing through communication media that 
two or three children are enough; are 
some of the serious programme draw¬ 
backs ri^Iy stressed by tbe author u 
areas for more careful and serious con¬ 
sideration by the policy maken. 


The results feom studiea adopthag 
three approaches to metsura the ex¬ 
tent of malnutrition, ufe, 0) the clini¬ 
cal signs, (li) the anthropometric 
measures, and (Hi) the food intake 
approach, have been presented and 
thoroughly examined. In conclaslon, it 
has been estimated that there are at 
least 20 million children of ages 0-3 
in 1976 who suffer from nutritional 
inadequacy. At higher ages, the avai¬ 
lable state of knowledge does not per¬ 
mit assessment at the national level 
but higher malnutrition among fema¬ 
les than noales is well documented. 
The author emphasises that maldistri¬ 
bution of available food resulting from 
deficient Income levels is the basic 
cause of nutritional deficiencies in 
India; and has produced relevant data 
to support his point of view. High 
incidence of disease and certain un¬ 
satisfactory food habits have been 
brought out as some additional expla¬ 
nations for extensive malnutrition In 
India. In view of the high coats in¬ 
volved in the direct food and nutrition 
sjiirplement programmes for target 
groups, the author suggests that the 
problem could be tackled more effi¬ 
ciently by increasing food supplies and 
employment opportunities in urban 
areas and administering development 
programmes Including education on 
nutrition and the provision of basic 
health facilities in rural areas. It has 
been pointed out further that neither 
the growth of food output In propor¬ 
tion to the grovrth of population not 
its grovrth in proportion to rffective 
demand would be sufficient to remove 
nutritional Inadequacy. The rate ol 
growth of food has to be higher than 
the growdi of effective demand or al¬ 
ternatively substantial rediitributlve 
measures have to he adopted. 

The last section of the paper con¬ 
tains a thorough analysis of the 
structure of health and medical servi¬ 
ces currently sviulable in India. The 
distributional pattern of public ex¬ 
penditure on varied aspects of health 
services such as preventive and cura¬ 
tive care have been analysed. It has 
been brought out that health aarrices 
in India have so far been geared to 
provide curative care and are largely 
urban baaed. Preventive cate baa been 
comparatively neglected both in res¬ 
pect of training and education pm- 
grammes for medical personnal and-fhe 
overall atriicture of healtii lervicei. I* 
is noted that current thinking In the 
official dtcles is to reorient the ays’ 
tern of madcal education and health 
tatvlcet to matt tiie basie keahffi need* 
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){ the run! musM, by providliii 
xalned para-iiiedical proftelonili end 
ule h^th vrorken at die vilUfe 
eveL The antboi, however, vpetie to 
ake an unduly peasunistlc view about 
be extent of aucceas in implementlni 
be new pioponla. 

The paper by lohn Wall deals with 
ome aspects of fbodgralns manage- 
nent. Wall gives a detailed and care- 
hil description of the mechanisms of 
procurement, pricing and distribution 
policy as it existed prior to Indopen- 
lence, and as it emerged over the last 
hree decades. In determining the 
procurement prices. Wall points out 
bat the APC resisted any automatic 
netbod of setting procurement prices. 
The discussion contained in APC 
'eports has usually taken the form of 
uying ‘with a view toward A3.C and 
keeping in mind X,Y,Z, the price 
ihould be P'." In this context Wall 
.tates that the APCs pricing policy 
was guided by the following three 
implicit assumptions: (i) a chtonically 
tight foodgrain supply position will 
xmtinue in the foreseeable fature; (10 
foodgrain markets are highly imper¬ 
fect and traders do not handle grain 
In the national interest under condi¬ 
tions of scarcity; and (iil) price res- 
.lOnse of farmers is so low as to be 
virtually negligible. Wall is on firmer 
rounds with respect to the first two 
assumptions, but not on the last as¬ 
sumption. The more reasonable as¬ 
sumption underlying the AFC's ad¬ 
ministered pricing policy appears to 
be Wall’s altenutlve formulation of 
the third assumption, viz, land and 
other non-land Inputs allocated to 
individual commodities nuy be price 
responsive, but the responsiveness of 
aggregate agricultural output may be 
rather low and that India's problem 
is not shortage of one commodity but 
of ail commodities. 

The fiiml part of Wall’s study con¬ 
tains an evaluation of the foodgrain 
pricing system. Wall’s evaluation Is 
not based on any empirical examina¬ 
tion of the relationships involved. 
Instead, be aiktits the procedure of 
listing the ob)ectives of the system 
and recording his impressions on the 
extent to which these obfectives were 
realised. In dnwing these inferences, 
Wall does not even make use of the 
available rigorous evaluations of the 
government's food management during 
Ae IMOs. Wall’s Imptesslatis are not 
alwa^ eorreet precisely because they 
ate hot supported by mnplrical evi¬ 
dence. Wan states that “avoidance of 


widespread famine’’ as one of the ob¬ 
jectives, and maintains that “it la cer¬ 
tainly fair to say that governmental 
action alleviated the worst aspect of 
the food shortage but distress was stlU 
felt". At this stage. Wall doea not 
refer to the fact that wlule urban 
areas were well-served with public 
distribution during the years of extra¬ 
ordinary increase in prices (1973-74), 
the rural poor suffered owing to the 
absence of public distribution system 
(except in two states). On the objec¬ 
tive of maintaining remunerative pri¬ 
ces to farmers. Wall states that 
“broadly speaking, the procurement 
price did cover costs after the mid- 
1960a (when the APC began func¬ 
tioning); this is clearly true for 
wheat”. However there is enou^ 
evidence to show that the procure¬ 
ment price of paddy/rice did not 
cover the cost of production till al¬ 
most early 1970s. While the procure¬ 
ment price of wheat rose by 32 
per cent in a single year, i e, from 
1963-66 to 1966-67, the corresponding 
increase in the price of paddy was 
only 7 per cent; this imbalance was 
corrected by 1971-72. Referring to 
the recent trends in the movement of 
terms of trade, Wall notes that "the 
wheat terms of trade declined rapidly 
since the record harvest of 1971", 
and that "producing wheat bi tbe 
Punjab in the last four years is much 
less profitable than it was in the 
heydays of the green revolution”. Wall 
is aware of the cost-reducing character 
of the new HYV/fcrOliser technology, 
so that terms of trade per se cannot 
establish that the incentives to 
produce wheat are blunted. The price 
of agricultural commodities (wheat in 
particular) increased two-and-half 
times, and the price of fertiliser only 
one-and-half times over the period 
19fll-fi2 to I97.3-74. nie ateqt rise 
of fertiliser price in 1974-75 was due 
to international oil crisis, but this 
steep rise was more than neutralised 
through repeated reductions during 
tbe last four years. 

Reutlinger, using a stochastic model, 
deals with the problem of maintaining 
buffer stocka for India. He begins by 
assuming that the government would 
like to stabilise the total available 
foodgrain lupply in the country at a 
apedfied level (430 grama per capita 
per day in any single year). Gtven 
the prcMutly available large buffer 
stocks, the major questions he seeks 
to answer are; (a) what are the .chan¬ 
ces that India would meet its con- 
fumption target, given Buctnationi in 


domestic foodgrains production and 
import prices, and with an upper 
limit on the sixe of the import fun, 
with different sixes of buffer stodc 
operations? (b) what are the expected 
benefits and costs of the above ope¬ 
rations; and (c) what is the cost of 
financing food imports needed to 
maintain targeted consumption in the 
contingency of import bills exceeding 
noTiiial and/or poor harvests. 

Reutlinger employed a simulation 
model to estimate the level of grain 
imports needed, averaging good and 
bad years together, and assuming that 
production in India is distributed nor¬ 
mally with a mean of 110 million tons 
and a standard deviation of 7 million 
tons. The mode) i*. run at different 
hypothetical levels of storage capacity 
and two consumption targets, with and 
without imposing a constraint on the 
size of the import bill. The simulation 
results iodicatc that with a current 
10 million tons buffer stock, the pro 
bability of shortfall below the target 
level of consumption would be only 
about 1 in 12, even if import bill it 
not allowed to exceed its normal levri. 
It is also shown that the marginal 
stability obtained b> increasing stor¬ 
age capacity beyond 10 million tons 
declines rapidly. Another important 
conclusion of the study is that a com¬ 
bination of 10 million tons of buffer 
stock and an annual insurance fund 
of foreign exchange of S130 m (ap¬ 
proximating the cost of 1 million tons 
of foodgrains) to take care al the 
contingency of import bills exceeding 
normal, could eliminate all chances of 
shortfall below tbe consumption target. 

An important limitation of the 
study was noted by Reutlinger him¬ 
self; the results are based on averagt 
outcomes from all possible 3-year 
sequences of production and prlcea. 
A particular S-jear sequence may 
give better or worse outcomes. Also, 
the cost-benefit results can be affect¬ 
ed by tbe sequence of good and bad 
harvests after the initial inveatment. 
Another i.iajor problem in using im¬ 
ports rather than domestically procur¬ 
ed stocks for stabilisation purposes ia 
that it might destabilise the foreign 
trade sector. However, the recent 
accumulation of foreign exchange re- 
.serves eased the foreign exchange 
constraints somewhat, so that Rcudin- 
ger’i approach may be of practical 
significance for India, apart from ba- 
ing a rigoroui analytical exerdm. 
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Milestones and Ignominies 

Ashok Mhn 

Mandtt Caltnral Mowacat ia laAa: ChraaidM sad rnra«»nti 

(1936-47), compiled and edited by Sudbi Pradhan; distributors: 
National Book Agency, Calcutta; Rs 43 (hard covw), Rs 35 (paper¬ 
back). 


THERE shouid be, and alwaya ia, a 
dividing line between nosulgia and 
history. This basic tact is, alas, often 
discoveivdi only ijclateclly iiy writers 
of history, more so when they arc re¬ 
capitulating episodes which had oc¬ 
curred in the course of their lifetime. 
The peril is greater for those who 
were also active combatants in battles 
which subsequently form tbe staple 
of history. Olijectivity in any event is 
a many-splendoured attribute, and the 
dialectics between subjective objecti¬ 
vism and obiective subjectivism can 
proceed very far indeed. Even so, it 
la important that while making record¬ 
ed etuials available of significant pha¬ 
ses of political movements, the wheat 
of history is, as far as possible, ex¬ 
tracted and separated from the chaff 
of nostalgia, 

Sudhi Pradhan has, in that context, 
performed a remarkably competent 
assignment. Good, bad or indifferent 
— and that judgment depends on 
one's system of values and predilcc- 
tloiis — the Marxist movement in 
India has now reached a stage where 
it cannot be ignored. The movement 
is currently polyceniric; to some, 
despairingly so. There are many strands 
of the movement and, despite deter¬ 
mined efforts of the pioneers, it still 
has a fledgeling existence over large 
tracts of the country. Its development 
hai been uneven, often grotesquely so. 
Its future too may seem, to many, 
altogether indeterminate. Its resonan¬ 
ces and reflexs's, again to many, may 
appear alternately oPPottunjstic and 
alternately puerile. 

Be that as it may, the movement 
is there, and it would be difficult to 
claim that its survival within the Indian 
polity Is a gift of others. No, the 
Marxist movement is now a part of tbe 
Indian heritage by the sheer force of 
its inherent strength. It may not be 
the exclusive political mainstream, but 
it is very much on the periphery of 
the mainstream. To some purists, this 
itself might be its major deficiency. 
Then again, opinions can differ on this 
aspect of the matter. 

Good, bad, indifferent, the move¬ 
ment is there; despite its inner ten- 
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What ctaaot equally be ignored is the 
fact that an important ingredient of 
it, particularly during the early begin¬ 
nings, was the contribution of the cul¬ 
tural front to the strengthening of the 
movement as a whole. The front was 
a luminous part of the whole, a part 
which influenced to a major extent 
the morphology and metabolism of the 
whole in the thirties and the forties. 

A lot of folklore still abounds about 
Marxism in India in those hazy days. 
It was mostly youth from tbe middle 
class who took up the cause and dedi¬ 
cated themselves to the task of build¬ 
ing a bridge between the reality around 
them and the ideal they wanted to 
articulate. Marxism was a movement 
on behalf of the masses, but was not 
yet a movement of tbe masses. This, 
then, was the challenge. The leading 
functionaries of the communist move¬ 
ment had concluded that tbe gap could 
be covered only it urban youth, who 
then constituted by far the largest of 
its adherents, would fan out into the 
countryside, and seek to identify them¬ 
selves with people's art. Music and 
dance, drama and ballads, poetry and 
literature, arts and crafts, each had 
a rich heritage — maybe forgotten, 
maybe not-quite-cbiselled, maybe some¬ 
what rusted — which was a part of 
the texture of daily living of the com¬ 
mon people; a cataiy.sis between what 
was readily available and what could 
be meaningfully adapted to serve the 


cause of the people's movemeat bo- 
ciine tbe qiuiatiim. There me, ai- 
mnltaneously, on intense organisetlo- 
nal fennent, and the young ictMiti 
were engaged all the while to develop 
fraternal relationships between peoide’i 
art groups in the different parts of the 
country and mould them together into 
what subsequently emerged as the 
Indian People's Theatre Associattoo, 

In this modest volume, Sudhi Pia- 
dhan has brought together several 
dtxniments chronicling thoce exciting 
early days of the IPTA movemeitt. 
One can find here assembled together 
notes on the Youth Cultural Institute, 
on the Progressive Writers' Associa¬ 
tion. on what Prem Chand or Sa)jad 
Zaheer or Mulkraj Anand or Ahmed 
All had said in the late thirties or 
early forties on prolctcult; one can 
read a description of the first national 
conference of the IPTA or repents 
from the provinces on the activities 
of local groups, or reports on what the 
IPTA did to arouse general constdous- 
ness during the grim days of tbe Ben¬ 
gal famine. As one reads on, there is 
tbe reward of discovering that an 
enormous number of those who are 
now national eminences were once 
with the IPTA movements, space scien¬ 
tists and management experts too not 
excluding. A great many of them 
were later enticed away, some were <; 
claimed by Bombay’s film desert, some 
were deadened by alcoholic stupor, 
but perhaps an honest chronicle is a 
compendium as much of tbe glorious 
milestones as of the ignominies and 
disappointments. 

In short, this is an important volu¬ 
me, a valuable vdume. one uriilch 
Pradhan has edited with a conalderable 
degree of self-effacement. It deserves 
to be carefully read, and equally care¬ 
fully preserved. a 
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SPECIAL ARliCLES 


Development of Regional Accounts 

SPGaMnr 
T R VcakatMlHlUi 

While the UN system of national accounts it now being followed by most countries, a system of 
regional accounts, at a level below that of the country, has not been satisfactorily evolved. 

In India, proposals for regtonat accounts have been formalised in the fiiud report of the Committee 
on Remand Accounts which has supplemented the ref^onat accounts with a set of detailed tables. 

An attempt is made in this note to examine the report of the Committee and to mdke a few 
suggestions. 


THE United Nations System ol 
National Accounts is now being pre¬ 
pared by most countries. In addition 
to the UN System, certain countries in 
the European Economic Community 
are also preparing accounts as per their 
own definitions. But Regional -Ac¬ 
counts, at a level below that of the 
country, have not been evolved so far 
in a manner which would he of in¬ 
terest to the regions. In India, the 
proposals for Regional Accounts have 
been fonnalised in the final report of 
the Committee on Regional Accounts 
appointed by the Government of India, 
report, pnUished in September 
1976, has supplemented the Regional 
Accounts with a set of detailed tables. 
The purpose of this paper is to criti¬ 
cally examine the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee and make a few suggestions. 

The Committee had refrained in its 
first report submitted in Uecembei 
1974 from recommending a set of Re¬ 
gional Accounts. The underlying consi¬ 
deration was that Regional Accounts 
raise a number of conceptual as well 
as data problems and at that stage the 
Committre had recommended only a 
set of standard tables. Approximately 
two years thereafter, the Committee 
came out with a formal system of 
Regional Accounts and expressed the 
hope that such a system would be 
feasible in the near future at least for 
some States. One would, therefore, 
expect that in the intervening period 
of two years between the presentation 
of the first report and the final report, 
the conceptual and data problems must 
have been solved. 

However, one is disappointed to find 
that the report after stating these pro- 
ilema rests hopes on statistical surveys 
to yield all the solutions. The evidence 
of this is to be found on several pages 
of the report. The adequacy of the 
xipulallon frames, the response, the 
tssonrees needed, the precision of the 
data likety to be thrown up In dwte 


surveys have not at all been discussed. 
Even some of the official sources of 
data recommended, eg, records of 
municipalities, local bodies, etc, are 
not discussed in terms of the quality 
of data contained in them. 

It may also be pointed out that the 
Regional Accounts proposed are more 
or le.ss on the same lines as the Na¬ 
tional Accounts, the only major devia¬ 
tion being the separation of the 
household account from the population 
account and the treatment of multi- 
regional establishments. We have 
exrlained in Section H of this paper 
two important aspects in which Re¬ 
gional Accounts differ from National 
Accounts and tried to build up a 
regional transactions account. Tbls 
type of reorientation is not found in 
the recommendations of the Regional 
,4ccounts Committee. 

I 

We will now examine in detail the 
proposed System. Discussing the factor 
shares, the Committee saya that mea¬ 
surement of these shares does not 
present special problems at the 
regional level (para I.IV, p 15)*. To 
say the least, this is an over-simplifica¬ 
tion of Regional Accounts. In fact, 
the treatment of operating surjdus and 
mi.xed income by the Committee has 
raised further serious problems. 

In respect of the concept of mixed 
income, the Committee takes a some¬ 
what ambiguous stand at two pbets. 
First, the Committee says "it is diffi¬ 
cult to separate labour income and 
income from assets for unorganised 
enterprises" and hence, it introduces 
the concept of mixed income of the 
self-employed (para 1,11, p ISj). How¬ 
ever, when it comes to the household 
accounts, the Committee finds it 
necessary to divide the mixed income 
of the unincorporated enterpriiei into 

* This and subsequent references are to 

the Final Report of tb* Conmlttee, 


imputed labour income and other in¬ 
come to differentiate between the 
income of households and the popula¬ 
tion (para 1.18. p 17). The dtfihtence 
between the two is, in the words of 
the Committee. "The ‘other income' 
component of the mixed income (of the 
self-employed) of unincorpoiated 
enterprises” (p 77, item 7). It is not 
easy to make out what this statement 
means. By referring to other pnn- 
grapbs of the report, it could be 
gathered that the gross income of flia 
unincorporated enterprises is split up 
into wages and salaries against the 
labour input and the residual and the 
latter, is to be excluded from the 
household income to arrive at the 
income of the populatioii. In this 
connection, it may be stated that the 
concept of mixed incomes was evolved 
by ibc CSO in the National Acconms 
precisely because the factor sham in 
such cases could not be separated. 
Indeed till a couple of years ago, dM 
CSO was publishing only one lumpsiaa 
figure comprising compenalksn to 
employees and the operating suiphn of 
all the sectors together. 

Possibly, what the Committee wants 
to say is that the hired labour incoma 
part in the mixed income should be 
separated from the share of the unpaid 
family workers which is Inseparaldy 
mixed up will) their ent r e p rene u rial 
income. But instead of saying diia in 
clear terms, it talks of Imputed labour 
income. Whichever way one looks at 
the problem, the Committee has not 
spelt out how all these data ue to be 
compiled. To say that this should be 
done at least in those cases when the 
accounts of the unincorporated 
enterprises are available and where 
such a division is meaningful, makes 
the entire exercise imprecise. While 
discussing the distribution of house¬ 
holds according to Income/asset gioopa 
(para 2.198, p S}), the Committee 
leeommenda a oombintd trtatmeitt far, 
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tbs populatioa and the unincorporatgd 
enterprises (ie, houteltold sector) 
because the separation of functions of 
households as consiuners and as pro¬ 
ducers is not possible. It particularly 
emphasises the problem of separation 
of income in tlie form of labour in¬ 
come of the household members and 
the mixed entrepreneurial incone. It 
prohibits such a division in cases of 
enterprises like agriculture (para 1.18, 
p 17). In the first place, It is not indicat¬ 
ed where the unincorporated enterpri¬ 
ses (partnership, etc) accounts are avai¬ 
lable and how a global estimate is to 
be arrived at. In the second place and 
more importantly, exclusion of the 
agricultural sector would seriously 
affect the utility of this concept. It 
makes the separation of households 
and population less meaningful. 

The treatment of operating surplus 
(para l.M, p Id) is somewhat confusing. 
The Committee first states “the ope- 
rat'ng surplus ha.s to be estimated al¬ 
locating the total operating surplus 
originating in Central government de¬ 
partmental and non-departmental enter¬ 
prises as well as private multi-regional 
establishments between the regions in 
proportion to the volume of economic 
activity with the regions". Subsequent¬ 
ly, in the same para, however, it says 
“unlike the national economy, the ope- 
rat'ng surplus of the Central govern¬ 
ment enterprises and enterprises with 
similar characteristics in the private 
organised sector would accrue to the 
centre or the head office and the re- 
l^ona do not have direct access to 
this openting surplus for outlayi on 
consumption or capiul formation". It 
then says that such transfers from 
the operating surplus are to be treated 
at current and capital transfers. The 
Committee does not indicate how in 
practice data on such transfers are to 
be obtained. It merely says efforts will 
have to be made to estimate the net 
profits transferred from one region to 
other regions. 

Further, while the regional saving 
estimates are exclusive of such trans¬ 
fers necessitating separate estimation 
of factor income transfers and current 
transfen (para l.IS, p 16), when it 
comes to the items number 2.9 and 
2.10 of Account No 2, the Committee 
clubi these transfers into one item, to 
be estimated as a balancing item. 
Again in paras 1137 to 1147, the ope¬ 
rating surplus is proposed for alloca¬ 
tion to States in terms of some indi¬ 
cators of busineu in States. Such al¬ 
locations sre contradictory to the ter¬ 
ritorial concept and introduce artificial 


smoothening of inter-regional dispari¬ 
ties. Besides, being in the nature of 
book adjuitments, such aUocationa 
will have to figure in the inter-regional 
transactions accounts when constructed. 

As regards indirect taxes snd subsi¬ 
dies of the Central government, these 
are proposed to be allocated to the re¬ 
gions (Sutes) in terms of the utilisa¬ 
tion pattern, ic, the proportion of 
consumption by the States of the com¬ 
modities affected by these taxes/sub¬ 
sidies (p 77, Item 2). However, the Com¬ 
mittee hat not spelt out the sources 
of data on commodity-wise consump¬ 
tion by States for all the commodities 
that come under the purview of these 
taxes/subsidies. Moreover, the data on 
taxes and subsidies relate to the actual 
collections/disbursements without re¬ 
ference to the periods to which they 
relate. 

In Accouol No 1, private final con¬ 
sumption expenditure w thin the re¬ 
gion is to be given. This will have to 
be estimated by expenditure approach 
and not by commodity Sow approach. 
The CSO, till recently, was deriving 
this item in the National Accounts as 
a balancing entry. It has now shifted 
to the commodity flow approach to 
estimate this item. It had to reject the 
expenditure approach (NSS data?) as 
the data so obtained were inconsistent 
with the remaining items in the Pro¬ 
duction Account 

The tximmittee is aware of the pro¬ 
blem of reconciliation of estimates ob¬ 
tained through commodity flow and 
the expenditure approaches (para 2.191, 
p 32). But it has left the problem to 
tlH! States to solve. Even for house¬ 
hold consumption, since the NSS data 
would now be available with 5-yearly 
intervals, the Committee leaves it to 
the States to carry out local surveys as 
also to use crude indicators of net 
availability of tbe commodities enter¬ 
ing into final consumption. For non¬ 
profit institutions, the Committee 
suggests analys's of their accounts. All- 
this shows that the Stales have been 
asked to tackle a problem, which at 
the national level tbe CSO with its 
rich resources could not solve. 

While discussing the capital forma¬ 
tion estimates, the headquarters’ esta- 
bl'shment expenditure of Central gov¬ 
ernment administration are recom¬ 
mended to be allocated to the States 
■in pro^rtkin to the expenditure on 
capital work in them (para 2J10, p 33). 
This approach Is inconsistent w'th the 
territorial definition of the State do- 
meMlc product. Transportable fixed 
items in capltsl formation In cases like 


Railways, Aiilln^ etc, are not to be 
allocate to any State (para 2.204, p 54), 
The Committee, however, does not say 
what is CO be done with them. 

Let us now examine bow the Com¬ 
mittee has suggested the overall course 
of action. Flist the available statistics 
are to be analysed. In this area foil 
the governments* and local bodies’ 
budgets and the balance sheets of 
companies. Their records are to be 
used (or estltnaring value of output, 
consumrt on, saving and eonstruction, 
etc. Various registers are to serve as 
frames for further sample surveys. In 
this respect the experience of the CSO 
and the NBO is not very encouraging. 
Despite tbe active pursuance by the 
SSBs over the last ten years or so, 
the compilation of Municipal Year 
Books, analys's of Zilla Parisbads' 
budgets and collecting information on 
village panchayats, getting information 
on construction in the public sector is 
yet to reach the desired standard. In 
respect of the Central government fin¬ 
ances too, the regional break-up of 
accounts in the AGs* books is not 
maintained despite discussions at va¬ 
rious levels and pursuance by the CSO. 

As regards the analysis of the ba¬ 
lance sheets of the corporate sMor, 
the position is more or less satisfac¬ 
tory. But here, ttxj, the global eatima- 
tes are a little controversial. Further, 
employment and other statewise d^ 
tails would not be available in these 
reports. Tbe Conamittee proposes to 
make use of the ASI and other sources 
of data (2.71). How these data will be 
pooled with the data taken from the 
corporate sector balance sheets re¬ 
mains to lx- seen. 

The frame of unincorporated enter¬ 
prises and the non-prrft institutions 
is not available uniformly. The Com¬ 
mittee proposed tbe use of several re¬ 
gisters maintained under various Acts 
(para 2.71, p 34). The quality of these 
registers and an integrated approach 
to combine various estimates based 
on them have not been discussed by 
the Committee. Secondly, uiete reglt- 
Icrs do not cover all the enterprises/ 
institutions required to be surveyed. 
The Economic Onsui is expected to 
provide this frame. 

The Committee recommended 

aeveral surveys, local studies, etc, to 
supplement the official statUtlci. In 
tha past, sereral ad hoc surveys have 
been carried out by SSBe and alUndfo 
bodies like Commodity Boards and 
research Inititutea, What the Commit¬ 
tee ebould have done it to examin e 
iH theee- enrveyi/itudlea end enggeet 
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>r»ci»o (uidelioM to eatar* aU-IuiU 
uniloinilty. Betides such surveys/ttu> 
diet have to be co-ordinated to nuke 
their findings uaefu] for vaiiout pnr- 
JO««s to that costs are minimised. 
For example, cost of cultivation stu¬ 
dies could cover various aspects of 
income/consumptioiie 

If the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee are to be implemented, what 
would be the time and other resources 
required? The Committee is silent on 
this. Considering the progress <rf ear¬ 
lier statistical schemes in the Five- 
year Plans, the requirement of the 
trained peraonngl and other resources, 
it may be anything between 5 and 7 
years before a reasonable system can be 
started. It is, therefore, not clear why 
the Committee has Imtened to for¬ 
malise the system, discarding the ear¬ 
lier approach of first building up the 
required statewise statistical series. 
And this has been doner without pro¬ 
viding a theoretical framework for 
such a system, as shown in Section 
n of this paper. 

n 

In its First Report, the Committee 
discusses various uses of SDP and 
among them, it enumerates the use of 
per capita MP to assess the regional 
inequalities and grant of Central assi¬ 
stance to reduce the disparities. The 
Committee also finds it necessary to 
examine the inter-dependence between 
regions and factor mobility, inter-re¬ 
gional multiplier eff^. spread effects, 
and so on. The Committee states that 
it is an accepted policy of the govern¬ 
ment to redistribute incomes between 
thfferent regions. It agrees that to meet 
all these objectives and to arrive at a 
realistic measure of (regional) income, 
the net inflow/outflow of resources 
between States should be very much 
conatdered. It would like to have data 
on regional saving and incomes accru¬ 
ing to households. But in spite of all 
these important considerations, the 
Committee felt that thde were insupe¬ 
rable difficulties in measuring inter¬ 
regional flows. It says that no infor¬ 
mation exists on the financial flows 
across the State boundaries (First Re¬ 
port, p 35). The Committee, therefore, 
feels ffut preparing an account for 
inter-regional transactions is out of 
Onesdon for the present. 

Alb these' points ate to be granted; 
Aejr'only point to the fact that the 
Committee hu been very pragmatic 
In iti recoramendatiom. What is dli- 
heartenlng ia that inatead of a frontal 
attack on tiw problems of inadequacies 


in data referred to In Its earier ddi- 
berations, the Committee, in its Final 
Report, straightaway suggesta s fully 
articulated set of accounts to be st- 
tempted at the regional level, which 
by and large, ia a replica of the Natio¬ 
nal Accounts. This ia a mafor shift in 
the views of the Committee within 
the short intervening span of about 
two years. The same can be clearly 
discerned from the accounting format 
suggested wherein the external balance 
of the region is to be obtained in the 
form of a single entry, aa a residual. 
Notwithstanding the perfection and 
consistency in the accounts drawn up, 
they are hardly adequate in the assess¬ 
ment of forces external to the region 
and having important bearing on its 
growth and development 

Briefly stated, for a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the rate at which a region 
grows (or develops), the inter-regional 
flows of resources are as important as 
other accounts, namely, production, in¬ 
come and outlay or accumulation ac¬ 
counts. The ievela of living in the re¬ 
gions are determined by incomes 
accrued rather than by Incomes gene¬ 
rated and the Regional Accounts 
should, therefore, be oriented to bring 
out the gap between the SDP gene¬ 
rated and SDP accrued. The regional 
economies are more 'open' and there¬ 
fore, spatial transactions become more 
important than inter-sectoral transac¬ 
tions because it has been widely ex¬ 
perienced that benefits of development 
projects located in one region may 
accrue to other areas not connected 
with the projects. If balanced regional 
development is to be the basis of (dan- 
ning, then the ordinary indicators of 
growth will not tv themselves indi¬ 
cate the causal factors in the develop¬ 
ment process. These caunl factors 
could be identified mainly through 
regional flows. The Regional Accounts 
should, therefore, be oriented towards 
such flows. 

Unlike in the case of a nation, le¬ 
vels of living in regions are also affec¬ 
ted to a significant mouure by nrigia- 
tinn of the population. A development 
project, which generates additional In¬ 
comes through increased empfoymeDt 
opportunities, attracts population from 
other regions with the result that per 
capita incomes may even dedine des¬ 
pite the rise la snregats S)P gsne- 
rated. Regional Accounta should also 
throw light on this piobltm. 

Anotbsr important obfeodve at Re¬ 
gional Account! should be to help 
analysis of faitsr-reglonal price saria- 
thms. The OnumlttBe hu iceofnlied 


this aspect when it nukes a reference 
to the international project on tiu 
purchasing power of money, in which 
India is participating and also In evol¬ 
ving a uniform procedure of eitimatioB 
of SDF. The Conunittee In its First 
Report also mentions regional dlqieii- 
ties in prices as a significant featnn 
of the price situation in India. Thaw 
arise partly out of uneven inter-regio¬ 
nal movements of specified coxnmoifi- 
ties. Another reason is the concentra¬ 
tion of demand in selected areas end 
seasonality in supply oonditioni. Thaw ' 
supply and demand conditions wfaiA 
affect the prices cannot fully be ex¬ 
plained merely on the baris of SOP 
generated and consumption levels and 
one has to take into account inter¬ 
regional flows of varlout types In sndi 
an analysis. 

It is true that estimates of 
tion, saving, etc, at the regional levd 
involve conceptual and data profalcma 
but in the solutions to these problems 
themselves one is confronted with ro* 
gional flows and it would not be pro¬ 
per to treat these ffows as a 'reaidiur 
item as referred to earlier. We, there¬ 
fore. propose below a proce^re to 
estimate the aggregate regional In- 
flows/outflows. 

Inter-regional flows are of two typcL 
One U the physical flow of goods and 
services. The other is nnreqaited 
transfers for which there is no quid 
pro quo and the capiul flows inward 
as well as outward. The various itema 
in these flows are similar to those 
found in tiu balance of payments 
tables for the country. As to es Ae 
inter-regional flows of goods are con¬ 
cerned. a scheme to make a sur vti y of 
these flows by roads was already in¬ 
cluded in core schemes in the FVmrth 
Five-Year Plan but it could not be 
implemented so far. To im plement 
this sebone, there ate no data or 
conceptual probiems. Goods traffic by 
other meant of transport is already 
known. As regards the movement Of 
funds, the only mfonnatkm that hai 
recently started flowing In is the re¬ 
gion-wise credlti and desposita and 
origin/destination of credit sanction¬ 
ed/credit utiliaed in respect of schedul¬ 
ed commercial bonks. As regards 
exports/fanports, no data are available 
to indicate the origin/dettination 
within the country of the eommu dltiet 
and services exported and impo r t ed. 
This is die current state of data haw 
for inter-rtgionel flows. 

How do muld-tegiontl oigaaindans 
operate? Fint, we conrider ^ 
government deportmenia. Here dm 
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receipts and dfsbuiseinenti constitute 
two separate funds. All the receipts 
are credited in Reserve Bank/StM 
Bank or other banks named for the 
purpose. The geoftrapUc origin of 
these receipts Is completely traceable 
as discussed subsequently and hence 
they can be booked regioD.wise. Like¬ 
wise for expenditures, generally, fnnds 
will be drawn from the treasuries/banks 
nearest to the point of expenditure and 
can be recorded region-wise. As re¬ 
gards the public and private sector 
muld-regional undertakings, all types 
of intec-regional transfers like receipts 
from subscriptions to the capital 
inued, other borrowings, commissions 
and sale proceeds, etc, and disburse¬ 
ments like dividends paid, salaries and 
wages, purchases, loans granted, etc, 
can be aggregated and measured at the 
point of bank transfers. Individual 
houaeholds use in a major vray, besides 
the banking channel, postal transfers 
to transfer the funds. But these money- 
order transfers uKimalety take place 
tfanoogh credits/detuts to the postal 
deportment's account with the RBI, and 
hence car be measured In the bonking 
channel. 

Inter-regional transfer of funds by 
all sectors, are thus (oompletely) tra¬ 
ceable to banking channel. We now 
conaider the operations of banks in 
further detail. The procedure for 
booking flows of funds should be 
stricdy according to their geographic 
origin/destitutioa and no hypotheticil 
allocations are to be made. 

The Inter-tegiootl flows are of two 
types. One is the flows of ciimency 
notes and coins. The other is through 
book entries of all types indudl^ 
transfers through cheques, drafts, 
moneyordeis, and other forms of 
oedlt/debit advices. To understand 
the mechanism of diese ttansfets and 
to see how they get recorded, we 
describe hero briefly varknis proce¬ 
dures adopted by the Reserve Bank 
and other banks. The procedure ex¬ 
plained below wai in vogne bafora the 
decentralisation of government ac¬ 
counts. We first consider the currency 
notes and coins. 

For the issue of fresh and usable 
old notes, there are some 250 nposito- 
rl«i and some 2,400 eunency ofa^ all 
over the country. These are held by 
the branches of RBI and the anthorited 
branches of State Bank and of other 
agency beaks and the traasmles. 
These chests esdiangc idled notes 
wflh Ireih ones and at andi we may 
ignore the caih remittancee acroai the 
ragioos for this purpose. In addition. 


the chests also cany out anoOir fme- 
tion. la their day to day operatloas, 
banks snd treasuries aecumulste sur- 
;dus cash or require addtional cash 
more than what they have on hand. 
Such surpluses are credited to and ad¬ 
ditional requirements arc withdrawn 
from the current accounts of banks 
with these chests. To the extent that 
these are safe keeping operations, they 
would not be included in our inter¬ 
regional flows. In other cases, they 
will be covered by other instruments 
o( transfer. 

The aggregate isaue/withdrawal of 
notes is advised daily by all the cheats 
to the Issue Department of RBI, Bom¬ 
bay and the exceia withdrawals/depo¬ 
sits are adjusted by the Ranking De¬ 
partment of RB! by making matching 
deposits/withdrawals on the Issue De¬ 
partment. These operatioos control 
the total currency in circulation. When 
the Banking Department cannot make 
good the surplus notes issued all over 
the country, it creates and depotitt 
government lecuritlea with the bane 
Department of equivalent value and 
the fresh money already injected in 
the economy is regularised. Thus the 
overall net expansion/contraction ol 
curreocy in circulation arises out of 
aggregation ol regional inflowi/out- 
flows. 

Another significant cash flow arises 
out of some practices of collections 
and disbursements of cash, particularly 
in the cate of railways. All such cash 
movements within the jurisdiction of 
a particular pay oSice of the rallWB}t8 
will be accounted only at a single 
point although a pert of the transaction 
may relate to other regions and thia 
may escape from our estimates of 
flows. 

Fresh coins are iasued in exchange 
of notes/coint, so their flows need 
not be considered. In any case coins 
circulation forms a very small frac¬ 
tion of nraney in circulation. 

Thus apart from the diysical move¬ 
ment of currency notea^ Individuab 
in one'a personal effects, sR other 
transfers of cash can be estimated. 
There is, however, > little distortion 
in the flows estimated as above. In 
certain situations, like heavy encish- 
ments of deposits within a region, the 
banks may be forced to draw on 
chests. In die reverse case, vrith heavy 
deposits of cash, banka may depoait 
surplus ctsh on cheats. Although the 
overall poiitioa may get adjntted at 
all-India level to avoid expsnaion or 
contraction of currency, the above 
tituationi will introduce artificial in¬ 


flows/outflows in a region merel. 
because of oonvenioat between cur¬ 
rency holdlngt with the public am. 
depoaits with the bank. Ihacefore^ in 
the ultimate analyali of regional in- 
flows/outflows, total monetary reeonr- 
ces may have to be conaidered rather 
than their selected components alone. 
The additional money inpply which 
arises out of deficit fiinnring is abo 
automatically accounted in regional 
flows. So long as we are not consider¬ 
ing origin-destinations of die trans¬ 
acting sectors or transacting regions, 
no difficidty arises in the treatment of 
deficit financing in regional flows. 

We now consider government tran¬ 
sactions. Any government deposit L 
made at the treasury of brandies of 
RBI or State Bank or other nominat¬ 
ed agencies, accompanied by rhalant. 
Likewise payments are made by these 
organisations against pay orders. Hie 
budgeting accounts of these transac¬ 
tions are kept by the Accountant 
Generals and Auditor General. The 
banking accounts are maintained by 
State Bank and RBI. These transaetloiis 
ate reported on a daily baila to the 
Central Acconnts Sections (CAS) of 
RBi at Nagpur and also to the State 
Bank EDP centre at Bombay in respect 
of State Bank and ita aUed branches. 
Betides maintaining accounts of Cen¬ 
tral and state governments, the CAf 
also dears Inter-government adjust¬ 
ments and gianta ways and meana ad¬ 
vances to state governments. Ihns 
dally figures of credits and debits on 
government account are available for 
all Btate govemmems and Central gov¬ 
ernment at one place and daily posi- 
Uona are known. InteT-govenunent 
transactiona aa reported by various 
Accountant Generals and Accounts 
Officers are likewise reported. Depend¬ 
ing on the daily ontstandlng credit/ 
debit balances, ways and means advan¬ 
ces or treasury bills outstandings are 
adjusted. Monthly abstracts (giving 
transactor-wise and not location-wise 
transactions) are addsed to all tin 
concerned pertles. Although this 
branch-wise information vronld {adU- 
tate regional level tabulationi, a de¬ 
tailed study is neceasary to examine 
the territorial coverage of these opett- 
tiimt, especially in res pe c t of the Cen¬ 
tral government accounts. Histe b 
also the problem of time gap in re¬ 
porting dally transactioni and of re¬ 
conciliation b e t we en the credit/debit 
entries but none of three prebiems 
would poae n iwtlous Umltttfoii on the 
UM of the vahirtile data. 

Wa may ww doodUtr tire m>r- 



Taiiijc: BnaoKAi, TntMSACnaM Tuu 


Incomintt 


I Population* (Immigiation) 

(a) Workins age group 

n>) Non'Working age group 

II Import of commodltieitt 

(a) Of Indian origin 
ri) By road 

(2) By nil 
ii) By inland/coastai 
waterways 
(4) By air 

(b) Of foreign origin 

(1) By air 

(2) By sea 

(3) By road 

III Gross Government 
Financial inflowsft 

(a) Rupee cash transfers 

(b) Rupee book transfers 
(cl Foreign cash transfers 
(d) Other foreign transfers . 

IV Gross private financial inflows+f 
(a) Rupee cash transfers 

(hi Rupee book transfers 

(c) Foreign cash transfers 

(d) Other foreign transfers 


Outgoings 


Population* (Emigration) 

(a) Working age group 

(b) Non-working age group 

Export of commoditiestt 
(a) To Indian destinations 

(1) By road 

(2) By rail 

(3) By inbnd/coaslal waterwajs 

(4) By air 


(b) To foreign destinations 

(1) By air 

(2) By sea 

(3) By road 

Gross Government Financial outflowstt 


la) Rupee cash transfers 

(b) Rupee book transfers 

(c) Foi^gn cash transfers 

(d) Other foreign transfers 

Gross private financial outflowstt 
(a) Rupee cash transfers 
(b1 Rupee book transfers 

(c) Foreign cash transfers 

(d) Other foreign transfers 


*This position can be ascertained once in ten years daring the population 
censusea. 

tfFurther detailed tabulation, in Oil^n-deslination matrix format, can be 
given when data are so tabulated. 


regional commercial bank transfers. 
These arise when persons deposit out- 
station cheques/drafts etc, in their 
accounts or when the banks transfer 
their funds between their branches. 
Under the existing procedure, each 
hank branch raises daily credits and 
debits on other branches of the same 
bank for the amounts transferred. 
These credits by the receiving branch 
and debits by the paying branch are 
advised to a central reconciliation 
branch in the Head Office of the bank 
where they are matched. As regards 
cheques drawn on other banks, they 
may either be cleared locally or the 
concerned bank branch and the out- 
station bank branch will got the trans¬ 
action cleared locally with the other 
bank concerned. Thus it would not 
be difficult to get a reglonwise total 
inflow/outflow tabulations from each 
bank. 

Inter-regional bank transfers may 
also take place through RBI remittance 
facility scheme. RBI's remittance faci¬ 
lities scheme enables governments, 
banks, private organisations and indi¬ 
viduals to transfer funds between 
various centres in the country vrithout 
the actual iffiyalcal transfer of cash. 
The scheme is extended to some 
2,300 centres in the copntry. The re- 
mittaaoes an iasoed by drafts, mail 


transfers and telegraphic transfers and 
thise are conununioated in the form 
of daily returns to the Remit¬ 
tance Facilities Section of RBI at 
Nagpur where they are reconciled and 
tabulated. These operations are essen¬ 
tially in iiic> form of issue and en¬ 
cashments of the three instruments 
mentioned above. 

The commercial banks are also 
granted loans by the RBI. The limits 
sanctioned for this purpose are ap¬ 
portioned by the banlor, region-wise to 
their branches. The branches of the 
commercial banks thus deposit and 
borrow on the regional offices of the 
RBI. The ptwiitions of different banks 
are advised by the regional office of 
the RBI to the Central Office of the 
RBI on a daily basis, where they are 
consolidated bank-wise. There would 
be no difficulty in tabulating flows on 
these accounts on a region-wise basis. 
The reserve money kept by the banks 
with the RBI could likewise be treated. 

Transactions through non-scheduled 
co-operative banks and other financial 
agencies in the unorganised sector 
alone, which do not pass through the 
commercial banks at any time, will 
not be reported m the above proce¬ 
dure. Presently there seems to be no 
way of covering these. But it is likely 


that the bulk of such transacUona will 
be intra-regional in nature. 

Besides the above flowa between 
regions in the coimtry, than wonld be 
flows to and from foreign countries. 
All the exports/imports to foreign 
countries are available port-wlM and 
hence can be booked region-wise. Thdr 
further inland distribution between 
different regions will get included in 
the inter-regional goods flows, though 
it will not be possible to segregate the 
domestic and foreign traffic. 

The financial part of such foreign 
traffic needs also to be estinuted. 
Evidently these financial flows dunild 
be recorded region-wise, in the reghms 
in which the exchange of currencies 
is transacted by tbe Snondil agendas. 
Their further distribution between 
regions will automatically get recorded 
in the inland financial flows. Though 
this treatment is not entirely satisfac¬ 
tory, it fits in the present scheme of 
recording of foreign tronsactiotts. 

From what we have discuss^ above. 
It seems not difficult to arrive at total 
regional inflow/outflow ou government 
and non-government account. This is 
the minimum that can be expected tor 
the present. Subsequently, we would 
like to have oiigin-destinaUoawlte 
break-up of these flows as well as the 
break-up according to the nature of 
transactions-current, capital etc; but 
considering the huge number of entries 
and our processing capabilities, this is 
a formidable but not an imposaible 
task. 

In short, the particulars of informa- 
tioD regarding intcr-regioiial flows of 
resources on which systematic compila¬ 
tion could be readily initiated are as 
given in the accompanying Table. 

While It is admitted that the data 
by themselves fall short of the needs 
to have a detailed and comprehensive 
set of inter-regional transactions ac¬ 
counts, the selected indicators do re¬ 
present the magnitudes and trends in 
respect of the core items of such ac¬ 
counts. In our considered opinion, 
they arc worthwhile additions to the 
list of indicators of regional growth 
and development recommended in the 
First Report. There is, however, no 
denying that considerabis scope still 
exists for further work either by way 
enhancing the coverage and refine¬ 
ments of dau or further matching of 
physical flows with their counterpart 
in terms of financial claims. These 
are not insurmountable problems and 
ran be solvcd wHh determined cArrts, 
sooner or later. 



Encroachments on Foi^ lLwds " 

The Experience in Maharashtra 


Some provisioits of the Maharashtra government's Order of December 1978 regularising encroach¬ 
ments by adivasis on government faHoie lands, grazing lands and forest lands are to be welcomed. How¬ 
ever, it contains a provision that encroachments found not eligible for regutarisation should be vacated im¬ 
mediately. Since there are severed deficiencies in the government Order and the lists of eHgUde encroach¬ 
ments have still not been finally prepared, any attempts to. vacate existing encroachments will be unjust 
to the adivasis. 


OVER 40 Ukh adlvulf in Miiitnih- 
tra constitute l■l)Ove six per cent of the 
state’s total population. Most of them 
live in the hilly parts of the state. 
Adivasis are found in 21 of the 26 
districts of the state. However, about 
60 per cent of the adivasis live in 
the three districts of Thane, Nasik 
aial Dhulc. Most of the adivasis live 
in rural areas. About 96 per cent of 
them live in rural areas os against 69 
per cent of the total population. Most 
ol the adivasis depend on agriculture 
for their livelihood. According to the 
1971 Census, 02 per cent moles and 
96 per cent females, of the total work¬ 
ing-age adivasi males and females, were 
working as cultivators, agricultural la- 
Isourers. and workers in mining, quarry, 
forestry and dairy farming. 

The nature of adivasis' interests in 
land can lie aeen from Table 1. 

ft can be seen from the table that 
alxHit two-thirds of the land cultivated 
by the adivasis is their own. The rest 
is leased in or partly owned and partly 
leased in. 

Adivasis are cuiturally somewhat iso¬ 
lated from othen and prefer to stay in 
small groups of their own. They are 
much attached to land and foiwt. It 
will take a king time for them to ihift 
from agricultiire to industries and other 
economic activities. Attcngits to im¬ 
prove thi'ir economic condition will 
have to lie confined mainly to give 
them lands for cultivation and to im¬ 
prove tlieir techniques of cultivation. 

Lanp Aubtation 

With increase in population and im¬ 
provement in the means of transport 
and consuiunication, non-adivosis began 
to move into areas oocigiied by adiva¬ 
sis. Largely through force and fiand, 
tbc)' occtipicd lands previoudy owned 
hy adivasis. This protieis of land alie¬ 
nation which began in 186Qs gathered 
momentum after tndependence.* 

The loss of their land deprived adi- 
vosif of their main toutoe of livdihood. 
Many of diase who lost their lands, 
moved into the interior areas tad began 


to cultivate forest lands. However, 
these occupandes were treated is en- 
croacbments, and occasionally the cul¬ 
tivators were forciUy made to discon¬ 
tinue cultivation. Sometimes, fines 
were levied and cultivation was allow¬ 
ed for the season. Sametimes, How¬ 
ever, the cultivators were iraprisooed 
and their crops were destroyed. Many 
times adivasis resisted such attempts 
by offering satyagraha. Demands were 
also made from time to time to regu¬ 
larise these so-called encroachments. 
The government passed certain orders 
to regularise eneroadiments on forest 
lands, waste lands In government pos¬ 
session and graiing lands aronnd vil¬ 
lages. In 1960. the government 
through its Resolntion No FLD/4860/ 
2S760-E, dated 3-&.lHeO. regularised 
certain encroachments in Nasik district. 
Later on certain encroachments in 
Thane district were regularised (FIX)/ 
4861/2087S-E dated September 1,1961). 
But government also issued orders to 
forcibly remove encroachments on 
forest lands. Indeed, once orders were 
issued to take possession of encroached 
lands without waiting for the cutting of 
standing crops hy the encroacheis (Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution No LND-I068/ 
197M9/A dated August 23, 1968). At¬ 
tempts to forciUy remove encroach¬ 
ments continued from time to time. 
Most of Oie enctoacbers were landleig 
persons from Che scheduled tribes tod 
the scheduled castes without any other 
source of UvelBiood, The govamment, 
therefore, decided to reguiarise certain 
encroachments made upto Anguat 15. 
1972 (Government Resolution No LEN 
10eB/23477/A2 August 14, 1872). The 
order^ Via, however, limited to govern¬ 
ment'{aQew land, vIIUgB giaziBg lands 
and h nnst lands in control of the Re¬ 
venue delpaitment Encroachments on 
forest lands in control of the Forest 
Oepartment were excluded from the 
cliefitioo'’'of the order. Moat of the 
abovei Olden were not mqiVimented 
pnq^Mi^y, and a considerable Dumber of 
encroadonenti Were not tegnlarfsed. 
The conflict between govomaent ofll- 


ciak and tne adivasis and other en- 
croachers on the iasoe continued. 

Demands were made from time to 
time to prdiibit adivasis’ land aliena¬ 
tion and to regularise encroachments 
on forest and other lands, A number 
of agitations and movements were or¬ 
ganised to press these demands. These 
agitations took place in almost all the 
districts where adivaiis have consider- 
alile population. They were more pro¬ 
nounced in the districts of Thane, 
Dhule, and Nasik. The demands also 
found their echoes in the state Legis- 
latuie. 

Efvorts acadist Lamb Ausnadon 

The government made certain at¬ 
tempts to iiroblblt alienation of lands 
held by adivasis to noD-edhrasis and to 
restore lands transferred in contraven¬ 
tion of the prevalent legal provisions 
tbrou^ one ordinance (No 13 of 1874). 
This oidlnanoe was later Passed es an 
Act in an amended form (No 35 of 
1675)1. 'The goverament alio posied 
another Act wbiob made provisions for 
the restoration of lands hdd hy adiva¬ 
sis and transferred under the prevail¬ 
ing laws to Don-adivasla after April 
1, 1867 (Act 14 of 1875)*. 

Of these, the flat Act sres knple- 
mented rather wdl, but the non-adivaei 
land owners snrcmrfidly obitmeted 
the Implcinenlsitlon of the eeoond Act. 
SUy orders igainat giving posaeoiom 
to adiviil owners hive been obteined 


Table 1; AxavAsm’ IirnoiBST m Laid 


Nature of Interest 
in Land 

General Adivasis 
Population 

Entirely owned 

78J5 

68.1 

Entirely leased in 

7.3 

21.6 

Partly owned and 
paray leased 

14.2 

9.3 

Total 

100.0 

lOOD 


Source; Trfliel Alta Siib FUn (Draft) 
1976-761 
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fiom A» Hish Court Scane ajveali 
■re peodlng in the SuprtdU Court 

Demand fod BBCDUBnAnoH or 
Encboacbments 

During die EmergBDcjr, die govern¬ 
ment took bsrah jtqii to veente encro¬ 
achments on forest lands. Hiis created 
discontent among the tafiul and the 
non-tiibal encroacheis, A podstent 
demand was made to legnlarise encro¬ 
achments upto a certain day. The 
anta party gave an assurance to that 
effect in its election manif^o puhUihed 
larfoic the state Asaembiy elections. 
This assurance was also included in the 
40-point programme of the PDF 
sovomment published after its forma- 
lion. Aocotdin^y, the government 
isriued on order to regularise encroach¬ 
ments on government fallow lands, 
grazing lands, and forest lands (Gov- 
imment Resohition No 1078/3483-GL 
dated December 27. 1978). 

The object of the govermnent reso¬ 
lution is stated to be “to regularise ali 
the sidnisting encroachments on govem- 
iiient lands (including forest lands) as 
existing on March 31, 1978". This 
iihject is. d course, very laudable. 
However, it appears that the govern¬ 
ment left the fonnulations of the order 
to the oCBdals who were innocent of 
the problems. And there are a num¬ 
ber of deficiencies in the order that 
xitiatc its implementation. 

SAiasm PaoviutoNs 

All subalsting uKroachments on gov¬ 
ernment waste lands, goiran lands, 
Revenue forest lands, and forest lands 
in charge of the Forest Department 
made for coltivation should be regu¬ 
larised, provided that encroacher is the 
person belonging to badeward class — 
i e, scheduled caste, sdieduled tribe 
ttc — or a person whose total annua] 
incxmie Indudlng the incomes of the 
members of his family does not exceed 
Rs 3,600, It is presumed that the an¬ 
nual income of the backward daas eu- 
croacheii is below Rs 3,600. The 
Collector is unpowered to refer cases 
wherein he feels that the income of the 
encroecher is above the limit. 

To be entitled for regularisation, the 
usual place of residence of the en- 
croocher should be within the ladhis 
of eight km from the encroached land, 
and he should be a landless person or 
1 person holding less dian two hectares 
of jifopat land. If he holds land ol 
lis own) eimroarhmept would be regu- 
luised only to the extent that the 
hitnl land held by him does not exceed 


It is laid down that encroachments 
made after March 31, 1978, and en- 
crciflchments made by penou domiciled 
in other states woold not be legulaiia- 
ed in any case. Encroadimenti made 
in the midst of the forest will not be 
regularised, but the encroacher woidd 
be entitled to get other land outside 
the forest. 

A time-hound programme for the im- 
pleraentatlon of the order is also laid 
down in an annexure to the govem- 
raent resolution. .4ccording to the pro¬ 
gramme, the lists of all sidrsisting en¬ 
croachments made prior to April 1, 
1978 ivere to he prepared by January 
20, 1979. Eligibility for regularisation 
and the extent of land admliaible were 
to be determined by February 20, 
1979. Provisional measurements, de¬ 
marcation and fixation of proviaiona] 
land revenue were to be over by March 
15. Orders of regularisation and grant 
of sanads were to be over by March 31. 
Final measurements and the levy of 
assessments were to be completed by 
May 31, 1979. Thus, tbe implementa¬ 
tion of the govermnent order published 
on December 27, 1978 was to be com¬ 
pletely over within a period of five 
months — i e. by May 31, 1979. Those 
who drafted the order looked upon its 
implementation as if it were a 'var 
effort. This i-s jierbigM the shorte.st 
and tbe tightest time-bound programme 
for implementation of any govermnent 
order, .\nnexures also gave protoima 
of encroachment list etc. 

Finally, the order laid down that 
the encroachments or parts thereof not 
eligible for regularisation “nbould Ik 
removed forthwith” (emphasis not ori¬ 
ginal). 

Deficisicies xk tbe Obder 

The order laid down that subsisting 
encToachinents which existed as on 
March 31, 1978 should be regularised. 
Most of the encroachers take only one 
Khnrif crop and would not be in 
possession of the land as on Mardi 31, 
1978. Luckily tfua fact xvas noticed 
by those who formulated the order. It 
was, therefore, laid down that if the 
encroacher was in possession of the 
land in the Kharif season of 1977-78 
as also in the Kharif season of 1978-79, 
It would be presumed that encroach¬ 
ment was existing as on March 31. 
1978. As stated earlier, a number oi 
enctooebments were vacated before 
and during the Emergency, And some 
of these people had bm prevented 
from cultivating the land after the 
Emergency. Thoe encroadimenta were 
thus not eligible for ngulaxiiation. In- 
struotiona for the kuptenseotatioa of 


the order made this very dear in tbe 
following words: “Bmentlally, the de¬ 
cision is regarding regulaiiiatioa (as 
distinct from grant) and if then is no 
subsisting encroachment there can be 
no regularisation. The queadon of 
reguiansing earlier encroadmaaiits 
which have ceased to exist should not 
therefore arise.” This deprived a large 
number of encroachers from getting 
their encroachments regularised. The 
government that promised to nnd^ tbe 
injustice done during the Emergency 
thus refused to do so in tbe case oi 
land encroachments. 

This created discontent among the 
adlvasis. AdivasI organisations in Thane 
district organised satyagrahas to get this 
provision impIcmcDted. On July 13, 

1979, the Minister for Revenue declared 
in the stale A.ssem1ily that the govern¬ 
ment has taken a decision to regularise 
the encroacluncnts subiisting between 
April 1, 1972. and March 30, 1978, 
provided that the encroached Lotis have 
not been put to other use bv the Forest 
Department. This declaration failed to 
satisfy adiwsi workeis. According to 
these workers, earlier orders for regu- 
larisation of eneroachmcnls have not 
been properly implemented. Consldrr- 
nble encronchmmls w: re vacated during 
1966-68. All these encroachers will not 
get the ben'^t of the present order un¬ 
less all the encroachments prior to 1978 
are considered for regukrisatiou. 

Frior to tbe Maliaraditra Government 
R<a«lutioD, the Madhya Pradesh govern¬ 
ment also issued an order to rcguiaiiae 
l■ncrouchmcnts on forest lands (Madhya 
Pradesh Government Forest Departscieiit 
No 3/18/78/1012 dated October 24. 

1978), This order lays down lliat en- 
croacbers who have cuHivated the land 
for tbe period of a rniniinum two years 
before the specniied date (December 31, 

1976) are eligible lor regnlarisation of 
of encroaefanK-nts. Tire Maharashtra 
government should amrtKl its orders on 
these lines. Hits will benefit a large 
number of eocrcrachcrs. If government 
insists on regidoting encroochmpnl.s exist¬ 
ing between 1672 and 1978, at K-ost 
one-third of the preaent encroachers will 
not be eligible for icgnhiixatlon. 

Forest officials vehem-nlly resist regn- 
lartsation on the ground that thu will 
reduce the land under forests which in 
turn will adversely aifecT the climate ancl 
the rainfall. The Ministrx' appears to 
have accepted the argiunenl. Ministers 
have made public statements that tegu- 
larisation of encmwchmenb will adveisely 
affect the dimate and rainUI, R hi \ 
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Table 2: Abea onmb Foessts 

(Area in 100 hectaiei) 


District 

Ceographlcal Area 

Forests 

Percentage 

Greater Bombay 

380 

15 

3.95 

Thape 

9,337 

3,737 

40.02 

fbolaba 

6.869 

1,643 

23.92 

Ratnagirl 

12,788 

310 

2.42 

Nasik 

15,633 

3,403 

21.77 

OhuHa 

14,380 

5317 

40.45 

Jalgaon 

11,640 

I.72S 

14.85 

Ah)ne(lTias;ar 

17,020 

1366 

lo.eo 

Pouna 

15,620 

1,978 

12.66 

Satara 

10,582 

1,486 

14.04 

Sangli 

8,610 

471 

5.47 

Solapur 

15,010 

331 

2 21 

Kolhapur 

8.179 

1,515 

18.52 

Auranffubad 

16.272 

843 

5.18 

Parbhani 

12..5fl3 

384 

3.or, 

Bhir 

11,169 

225 

2.01 

Nancled 

10,331 

801 

7.7S' 

Osmanabad 

14,027 

13 

O.M' 

Buldhana 

9.771 

1312 

12.40 

Akola 

1(),.M0 

868 

8.22 

Amravati 

12,218 

3,351 

27.45 

Veotmal 

13.518 

2360 

18.94 

Wanlha 

6.289 

709 

11.27 

Nagpur 

9,864 

1330 

18.55 

Bhandara 

9,270 

2319 

27.15 

Chandrapur 

25,834 

14358 

.Se-TS 

Maharashtra state 

3,07,684 

54164 

' 17.60 


Source ; Statiiticai Abetract of Maharashtra State 1970-71. 


fieccsury to examine the argument in 
aomo detafl. 

It must be stated at the outset llial 
all th* land shown as forest land is not 
actualiy under forest. A part of it is 
waste land or is under cultivation, Begsi- 
larisation of encroachments on such lands 
will not aifeet the actual area under 
forest. 

It may also be pointed cut that a 
number of government projects reduce 
the area under forest. In Thane rlistncl 
alone, the Depchari Dairy Project and 
tlw Sutya, Vandarl, Sutrakar, Kalnod, 
Ksirze, Kuwadas, Uluunni, HaltuU and 
Salchara irrigation projects, occupied a 
large part of forest lands in the last few 
years. Thousands of hectares of cultivat¬ 
ed lands in poaseeaion of adivaiis wen 
actiiiired for the projects. Most of these 
projects benefit the tossm people and 
the govemnieat doea not raise the issue 
of the decreasing area under fomt while 
eaecutlng these projects. 

The Forest Department also contrl- 
Imtes to the destruction of forest Con¬ 
tracts arc given to dear forest coops, 
lairge-scalr illegal felling of trees with 
the connivance ^oi forest officials alsp 
takes plate. On the other hand, adhmsls 
are culturally closely connected with the 
forest They have opposed the detfanic- 
tton of fore^. The Chlplrn Movement 
in Uttar Pradesh was mainly igainit the 
imv^- “ t. ored di~.lr v, of 


forests. 

In India, as a whole, 20.74 per cent 
of the total land is under forest. In the 
the state of Maharashtra about 17.60 
per cent of the total area is under forest. 
However, the proportion of area under 
forest defers very widely from district 
to district. Thb can be seen from Table 
2 . 

ft will be seen from the Table that the 
dbitricts with considcrubli; adivasi popu¬ 
lation and where the problem of en¬ 
croachment over forest land is acute, 
(Thane, Dhule, Chandrapur districts) 
have more than 40 per cent of the laml 
under forest. We hope that the govern¬ 
ment is not hoping to preserve the rain¬ 
fall and climate m districts such os 
Osmomibad, Solapur, Paibhani, Bhtr by 
retaining the forest lands in Thane, 
Dhule and Chandrapw districts. 

It is true that different districts catmol 
have the same {wcjKUtiQn of area uoder 
forest. However, the government must 
lay down a minimum proportion of area 
under forest in every district, if it is 
sincere about the protection of environ¬ 
ment, abnospheiv, etc. 

The Madhya Pradesh government 
has made a special provialon for the 
protection of forest in its regolotian of 
etKroacfament orders. It is laid down 
that every encroadier who gets land 
must ensure that theit are tnee at 

I »■ t f MofHh of iti'—rt. If ’ *‘r 


are no'gffcli trees, he must ptaiit 
protect them. The gov ernm ent 
Msharaibtia appears to be ignorei 
this provision. 

ToiB-BooHD ftoGBAMUB 
The time-bound progranmie leid d 
in the govemment resolution is a > 
jifice played on the mlnisteis and 
peofde at large. The lesolntlon 
published on December 27, 1978 
the government bofied to get the 
of encroachments by January 20, 1 
Thus, within a pcarlod of 34 days, 
orders were supposed to have reac 
the remotest village officials, who % 
supposed to act very promptly, 
was a hoax. According to our infoi 
tlon, such lists arc not ready even tc 
in a number of villafps. It may hr pc 
ed out that the government of Mac 
Pradesh made special provisiona for 
imidementaliOD of its order 1^ appe 
tng special officers but did not lay d 
any thne-bnund programme. 

EvmDiOB OM Eitoboachvients 
One of the crucial isaues in 
matter of regularisation of enertu 
ment is that of the proof of encro 
ment. Generally, fines have been i 
cd and collect^ for encroachments 
lands in the control of Revenue 
partment. Normal entries in die 
Fahani Patrak (Crop Survey Rep 
also form basic evidence of encro: 
ment. In case of forest lands, the ■ 
rials make a Preliminary Offence Re. 
(PRO) or a First Offence Report (F 
of encroachments. Thefo also constit 
evidence of encroachments, Howe 
in many cases, the officials take a 
bribe and do not rruke any ent 
in the record. Adivasis also do 
retain the receipts of payment of t 
The government has, therefore, - 
powered the officials to accept or 
suffeient evidence. However, w 
constitutes ffils "other sufficient 
dence" is nowhere explaiiied in 
order. 

The government of Madhyi Flgdi 
has ucUed this proUem taoli ca 
fully. The government is empowa 
to appoint special duty ofBeen to I 
plement the order, in addition to < 
cers designated as management oSc 
for reguUrisation of eneteadimai 
Goyemmest offidalj are to pnp’ 
a list of encroadiers. They 
suigiosed to tour different areas w 
prior public inthnatlon of 18 da 
The officers should read ont 
list of encroadm u ptepat^ 

t » . ' y . V + If V ' 'rff' ' ggl 



tiuu bit «noQMiiiBCBt It vat indnded 
In the list, the officers should make 
on-the-spot enquiries after taking a 
statement In the profonna given in 
the order from him. If enquiries reveal 
that his ciaiiD is valid, his name should 
also be included in the list. Simllariy, 
if anybody objects to a spedfle name 
included in the list, the government 
officers will make on-the-spot enqui¬ 
ries and -delete the name if the objec¬ 
tion is found to be valid. The en- 
croacher is allowed to appeal to the 
district collector against sudt order. 
The order of the Collector shall be 
final and no appeal against it shall lie 
in the revenue tribunal or the High 
Court. 

Area or Encboached Lano 

There is a provision in the order to 
ensure that a minimimi of land be 
given to the encroacher. If an encroa- 
cher is a landless person and the en¬ 
croached area is less than 0.80 hec¬ 
tare, the encroacher will be given 
other lend to make up the standard 
area of 0.80 hectare. If the encroacher 
has some land of his own which is 
away from the encroached fragment, 
and if the government land is availa¬ 
ble. he is to be given additional land 
to make up the standard area. The 
provision is very good, but the condi¬ 
tion laid down for the grant of addi¬ 
tional land is very strict. The eneroa- 
cher is eligible for additional land 
only if the encroached land ia not less 
than 40 per cent of the standard area. 
Thus an encroacher who has some 
land of his own can get his encroach¬ 
ment regularised with the grant of 
additional land only if the encroached 
fragment is of 0.32 hectare. In .most 
of the cases, fines have been levied 
on a very small area of encroached 
land. As mentioned earlier, this has 
been done with the connivance of the 
officials. Encroachers readily accepted 
this as it meant paying only a nomi¬ 
nal fine. The provision in the govern¬ 
ment resolution will make a number 
of encroachments ineligible for regu- 
larisetion since the area as shown in 
the fine dip ia below 0.32 hectare. 
Forest officials in Palghar tebsil of 
Thane diatrict have prepared a list of 
encroachments in the tehsil on the 
basis of their records. Of the total 
recorded 307 encroachments on forest 
lands, 84 per cent of the encroach¬ 
ments are on land of less than 0.32 
hectare, 86 encroachmenti ate of less 
than 0.06 hectare, while 42 are cf 
an area between (k06 and 0.1 liectaie. 
-Tt ftieae eiictoachen have any land of 


their own, their encroadnnenti win 
not be regularised. 

GsCERiU. CotOmCTV 

Some of the provisions ia the gov¬ 
ernment order an; quite good. One 
is the provishm to give ptefetence to 
persons of scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes without going into de¬ 
tails of their income. The provision 
to give a minimum area of 0.80 hec¬ 
tare to the encroB^ier is also very 
good. There is also a provision to 
see that die total holding of the en¬ 
croacher induding his own land, if 
any, should not exceed 2 hectares. 
One can readily accept that new en¬ 
croachments should also be discouiag- 
ed. There is a provision that encroach¬ 
ments found not eliipble for regulari- 
sation under the order should be 
vacated immediately. Government offi¬ 
cials have prepared themselves to 
take such actions at different places. 
As mentioned earlier, there are seve¬ 
ral deficiencies in the government 
order and so far the lists of eligible 
encroachments have not been finally 
prepared. In these circumstances, any 
attempts to vacate the existing en¬ 
croachments will be unjuat. 

.4‘rnMPTs or Amendment 

After the government resolution was 
published, a number of attempts were 
made to get it amended. After the 
failure of attempts to meet and per¬ 
suade the government, five organisa¬ 
tions in Thane district launched a 
massive satyagraha campaign from 
June 28, 1979. On July 9, the CPM 
arranged a one-day dharana at Flora 
Fountain, Bombay, to attract the 
attention of the legislators to the 
problem. .4divasi MLAs aUo made 
attempts to persuade the concerned 
ministers to review the order. On July 
13, the Revenue Minister declared in 
the state Assembly that the govrru- 
ment bos accepted the suggestion to 
regularife encroachments subsisting 
between April 1972 and March 197g. 
He refused to accept any other amend¬ 
ment and gave a stern warning that 
the government will make every 
attempt to vacate ineligible encroach¬ 
ments. 

Most of the adivasi workers were 
dissatisfied with the government stand 
asd decided to intensify their agitation. 
On July 20, 1979, over 1200 adlvasis 
took out a morcha to the state legis¬ 
lature, A satyagraha campaign restart¬ 
ed on August 20, and is Intensified. 
Adivasi activists all over IJIahaiashtra 


resent the government attitude to 
stick to a stand which will do more 
harm than good to the majority of 
encToachers. There is a feeling ffiat a 
peaceful agitation ia ineffective in 
bringing pressure on the go v e rnm ent. 
The government has fklled to grasp 
the problem and make a fair proviilon 
to solve it. This has created bittemem 
and frustration among adivasis. 

Notti 

1 For further information on adivasi 
land alienation, see (1) Kulkarni S 
D, ‘Over a Century of Tyranny!,’ 
F.PW. Volume IX, No 10, Marcii 
9, 1974, pp 389-882; (2) KnUariil 
S D. ‘Alienation of Adivasis‘ 
Lands‘. EPW, Volume IX, No 35, 
.August 31, 1974, pp 1400-71. 

2 For criticism of these Acts, see 
/bitt (2). 

3 See also (I> Dubey S N and Mu> 
di> Ratna feditors) ‘ Land Aliena¬ 
tion and Restoration in Tiffial 
Communities in India.'‘ Bombay, 
Himalaya Publ'ishing House. 1977, 
and (2) Kulkarni S D ‘Land Prob¬ 
lems of the Adivasis‘, New Gusit, 
Jiiiv-.Aiigust 1978, Volume X, pp 
286-290. 
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Plan 1978-83 


Rate Ghoth 

Document after official document acknowledgee that fundamental change* in agrarian reiations are 
eseential for any improcement of the conditions of the rural poor; that existing legislation on land re¬ 
forms is inadequate; and that the implementation of even these inadequate measures has been unsatis¬ 
factory. The latest Plan document. Draft Five Year Plan, I978S3, too acknowledges these facts and 
proposes, among other things, the setting-up of committees of potential beneficiaries in villages to ensure 
the implementation of existing legfslation. 

This article questions some of these assumptions and ideas, derived apparently from the experience 
of post-war Japan in the field of land reforms. Basing itself on the experience of the two VF gfmem- 
ments in West Bengal in 1967-72, and the present Left Front government in that state, the, artide argues 
that only strong political commitment to structural changes in agrmian rehdions, and an equally mdUant 
poUlicisation of the peasantry can bring about implementation of land reforms. 


ECONOMIC PiJiNNINC In India 
emphasised land icfonns right (ram the 
first Five Year Plan. In the Draft Five 
Year Plan 1978-83, the Planning Com¬ 
mission has once again put mafor em¬ 
phasis to the implementation o( land 
reforms for rural development. 'Xand 
redistribution will increase employment 
in aKricnIture because small holdings 
systematically employ rtmre labour per 
hectare than large holdings, Ami, there 
need be no loss of productivity per hec¬ 
tare, because, given eipul access to 
credit and material Inputs, small farms 
Weld more output per hectare than largo 
farms.”! 

laind reform is not simply a question 
of social (ustice. On it depends the 
solution of the country’s manifold pro¬ 
blems of economic development. .Soeccss 
or faflnre of land reform measures .should 
be judged by such criteria as whether 
surplus land has been taken away, 
and wbelbcT it has been distriliuted, whe¬ 
ther the tenants arc eully protect¬ 
ed. Seen thus, one has to admit that 
land reform miserably failed in its 
implementation. As on July 31, 1977, 
the total area ‘declared surplus’ «-as 
4.04 million acres, the area “taken over' 
by g o ver n ment was 2.10 millinn acres, 
and the area actually distributed was 
only 1.29 millipn acres.a \Ve may point 
out here that the total area of 'potential 
fntphu’, according to tire Planning Com- 
mlssfon estimates, svotild be 21.51 million, 
acres after allowing for aelf-cultlvation by 
surplus owners.* So we find that only 
ahont 10 per cent of die ’potential sur. 
phis’ area were ‘taken oved 1^ the gpv- 
eimnesit and only about 25 per cent of 
the ‘declared snrpW area were actoany 
dbtrihoted. This Is eloquent tesUmony 
to the otter failure and bankruptcy of 


the land reform policy pursued so far 
by the government. 

One of the major lacunae of the 
Draft Plan 1978.83 Is that the Planning 
Commission has neither assessed the 
aehicvemmts of the Fifth Plan regarding 
land reforms nor enumerated the reasons 
of the unsatisfactory implementation of 
land reform measures — even though 
the Commission has tried to assess the 
achievements of the Fifth Plan in other 
aspects of agriculture soch as irrigation, 
command area development, flood con¬ 
trol, etc, 

A broad assessment of the programme 
of land reform since Independence Is 
that the laws for the abolition of inter¬ 
mediary tenures have been hnplemented 
fairly efficiently, while in the field of 
tenancy reform and celling on holdings, 
k'gi.slatlon has fallen short of proclaimed 
policy and ImplrnnentaHon of enacted 
laws has been lardy arul inefficient. 
Various official reports have enumerated 
what they considered to be the main 
causes for the faulty or ineffective hn- 
plementation of the laud reform mea¬ 
sures. The latest of such reports has 
been the one by the Task Force on 
Agrarian Relations, constituted by the 
Planning Commission in 1972. 

The major reasons (ffr the poor per- 
formance of the programme of land 
reform, according to the Tadc Force, are 
as follows; 

(a) iMtk of politictti mil; The lack 
of pidltlcal will Is amidy demonstrated by 
the large gaps between poUcy and legii- 
latlon and between law and iti hnple- 
mentatlnn. In no sphere of pnhUc acti¬ 
vity has the 'hiatus between precept and 
practice, between policy proiiouncement 
and its octnal execution been at great 
as in the domain of land nfonns. Wtb 


lesohrte and ruumblgnoui pobttcal wfi 
ail the other shortesHning aiul dilBcuI 
ties could have been overcome; in th 
absence of such will even minor obtta 
cles became formidable road blodti h 
the path of land lefoim. 

(b) Absence of pressure from bdoa. 
The beneficiaries of land reform, peitl 
cvlarly share-croppers and agricnlturf 
labourers, are weighed down by crippUnj 
social and economic diubllitief. &cep 
in a few scattered and localised pockets 
The poor peasants and agricultural work 
era all over the country are passive, un 
organised and inarticulate. The btsh 
difficulty arises from the fact that tlu 
beneficiaries of land reform do not emr 
sHtute a homogeneous social or economk 
group. Under these drcnmstances It li 
not surprising that there has been nc 
insistent pressure from below, a pre¬ 
requisite for effective implementathm ol 
.land reform laws. 

(c) Inadequate administrative organi¬ 
sation: The responsibility for the im¬ 
plementation of land reform, only oiu 
among its many (unctions, rests wUl 
the revenue adminlstraUon. As the de¬ 
partment is over-burdened with muhiplr 
duties, land reform docs not get the 
undivided attention it needs. Beside; 
the atUfude of the bureaucracy toward' 
the implementation of land lefomu k 
generally hiVcwaim, and often apathe¬ 
tic, This is, of coarse, inevitable be¬ 
cause, as In the case of men who yleM 
poIlHcal power, those b the hl^iei 
echekms of the admirdstiatian are also 
snhetantlal landowners tbemsdves oi 
have close links witb landowners. Th' 
village functionaries too in invariable 
petty landowners. In the result, practi¬ 
cally far every state, die admlnistrtttve 
organtatUon proved to be on bade- 



qntke Instniment for ^ ipMdy afid 

jrnplammtaHnn of lasd lOfomil. 

<d) Lepd hurdUs: In a society in- 
which the entire weight of dvil and cri¬ 
minal lawf, judicial pronouncements 
aigl precedents, administrative tradition 
sod practico is thrown on die dde of 
the existing social order based on the 
inviolability of private property, an 
isolated law aiming at the restructuring 
of prope r ty relations in rural areas has- 
hardly any drance of success. Practi¬ 
cally in every state protracted litigation 
has delayed and often frustrated the 
implementation of land refbnn laws. 

(v) Abtenc0 of comet tipdattd 
land records: A programme that aims 
at the redistribotion of income and 
wealth in nural areas cannot succeed 
unless the beneficiaries can produce 
evidence of their rights. No amount of 
legislation will help the tenant In the 
court unless be can prove that be is jn 
foot a tenant. The position regarding 
record of tenancies, partlculaiiy in the 
matter of entiles reladiig to rights of 
share-croppers, Is not satisfactory any¬ 
where In the country and no record 
exists in soma areas. In this context, it 
may be noted diat the report of the 
worldng group on land reforms (1978) 
sponsored by the ministry of agriculture 
and Irrigatloii also mentioned legal 
hurdles and incomplete land records as 
major reasons for the poor implementa¬ 
tion of land lefonns. 

Like all other previous plan docu¬ 
ments, the Draft Five Year Flan 1878-83 
has again acknowledged that *‘tbe 
slow progrefl (of land reforms) is due 
to the unsatisfactoiy hnplementatioa of 
ceiling laws**, and **the updating of land 
records is crodal to the development of 
a healthy agrtenlture’'.* In fact, althousd* 
all the committees on land reforms em- 
‘ rltfritd the need of proper maintenance 
of tend records and their continuous 
updating particularly the recording of 
share-croppeis, and though in all the 
{dan documents these tasks had received 
hi^ priority, no plan document appears 
to have learnt any lessons from the ear- 
bar fafloref. Hie Draft Han is no 
e io e ptl oo. 

The soffiohmt condition for the pre. 
paratkm and updating of tend records, 
anXwHBg to the Planning Commisrioo, 
. k diat die revenne administration from 
tte vfltede tevel tqiwards should be 
^^nparttel, and pul^ Qdrtted* 

and dh» tiUtefe level committees of 
b nn efal iite i **dioakl be e mp owered to 
ooDaot Ivd reooidi''. However the 


PlaimiDg Comniiiskm remains ill^ 
about the mode of organiMtion of the 
village committees and revenue admi- 
oistrattoa. One would expect a docu¬ 
ment of this nature to go beyond the 
mere eniuneration of generalities and 
detail the measures the state govern¬ 
ments ought to take to ensure results. 
And from tUo experiezu» of the on¬ 
going settlement operation of Wes*^ 
Bengal, it seems that the preparation 
and updating of hmd records, particu¬ 
larly the recording of the shaie.cTuppcr'^, 
will take at K'ast five yean to n^pleP* 
This implies dial evt-n if the task is be¬ 
gun right now in earnest it will be al¬ 
most impossible to complete the opera¬ 
tion of the records of right which is 
the one of the preconditions of land le- 
forzns, within the plan period, go if tht: 
Planning Commission does not take any 
serious step in this regard innm^diately, 
the whole Mea of rural development 
through land redistribution will be 
frustrated. 

Let us consider tbe problems of land 
ceiling and tenaiK^ r v iorm t which con¬ 
stitute the core of the tend reform pro¬ 
gramme. The Planning Commission 
feels that *‘fui better impljementaUon of 
land reforms, it wiU be essential to 
involve the bei^ficJaries by setting up 
of village committees*... to make these 
committees more effective, action is 
reg,uired in two directions: (1) Substantial 
representation of tbe beneficiar i e s on 
the committees; and (2) Vesting these 
committees with adequate power in 
Implementing tbe tend reform legisla- 
tion”.!’ TTiese committees should b© 
empowered to correct land records, 
identify true surpluses and draw up re- 
distribution plans for each village .. • 
Special legislation mey have to be enact¬ 
ed and machfnety set up, to back this 
new proccdoie.*** 

This MDphasis on the need to organive 
the poor so that they can demand their 
rights, and on the need to have the 
would-be beneficiaries of land reforms 
on comnriltoes for i mp l em enting these 
refcKms is welcome. But organising the 
benefidariei by setting up vifiage lev*d 
conuntttaes Is only one of tbe precondi- 
tte nf of tend reforms j^nt not dw suffi¬ 
cient condition (or its implementation. 
In ihlf legard the authors of the Draft 
Plan have failed to approdale the main 
spirit of the reconnnendarion of tbe 1873 
Tide Fbioo for haiitemeitting land re- 
(bm metsuxes. These are: (0 **Hard 
political decisions and effedive political 
support, direetkm and cootroL** ^ *Tbe 


existence of militant organisatioii of 
tenants and landless labourers. Such 
orgaolMtion cannot, however, be built 
up simply by issuing executive instruc¬ 
tions, In the absence of strong peasants 
organisations, the oext best arrangement 
is the associate committees of beneficte- 
ties with the implementation of land 
it'form,” (iii) "An ^cient administrative 
macblix'ry operating at the village, 
tch&il, district and state levels.** (tv) 
"Judiciary should not be involved at 
any state of implementation of land . 
rcfoniis.** (v) “A comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme of preparation and maintenance 
of record of tenancy,” 

'Ihe Draft Plan remains silent Jo 
rcspT'ct to tbe above mentioned *pre- 
conditioas*. The document only strenes 
tlie organisation of the beneficiaries. In 
iact, tlic Draft Plan does not go beyond 
the ^oere cuuineration of generalities. 
But la tills respect the Fifth Five Year 
Plan was niore ‘revulutionaiy’, though 
the peTlonuantt: of the Fifth FUn in 
respect to th<- implementation of land 
reform measures was poor. *1116 Draft 
Plan recommends no new positive act* 
tions to improve on the record of past 
achievements in this regard. 

Let us now consider the concept of 
village level committees of potential 
beneficiaiies and their role in imple¬ 
menting land reform measures. The 
idea is taken mainly from the Japanese 
experience. According to Raj Krishna, 
"U tming from Japan and Taiwan, we 
have to entrust the implementation of 
|anft ceilings to villas committees in 
which the landless beneficiaries have 
at least 50 per cent represeotation. 
These committeCT should bo fully em¬ 
powered by law to correct land re¬ 
cords, and draw up rcilistributkm plans 
for every* village.... Only the unions of 
ihe poor can ensure that pandayats 
and co-operatives arc not captured by 
the roral ricii**.^ Raj Krishna also men- 
tioiu the need of "establishment of tbe 
public fund which should subsidise 
some of the expense involved in orgs- 
nising the niral poor**. 

It thus appeals that the HamlDg 
Commisrion constden the setting up of 
the village committees of the beneficia¬ 
ries (subsidised by the public fond) is 
a necessary f»d suffletent condition for 
the implementation of land reform met- 
Hues, But before evaloatiog ddi argu- 
ment critically let im take a doeet look 
at tike txperience*. 

In Japan, acooidlng to Ao * te cooA 
reform law* pronmlgsted on October 21, 
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le^ 'lend MPf^ should be e dn ri nl s- 
teied bjr land commltteei, the most 
important of whlcb were the tom and 
village committees. Each coounlttee 
should consist of the five tenants, three 
landlords, and two^rwnet-fanners. The 
prefectuial land committee should be 
elected by the town and village com¬ 
mittees, in the same proportion as the 
other committees. Finally, a Central 
Land Committee as the general policy¬ 
making body should be formed consist¬ 
ing of eight tenants, riidit landlords, two 
representatives of peasant unions, and 
five sniiversity professors”.* 

But what is the actual position? 
During the early period of land reform 
progranune “tlie landlords managed to 
have one of themselvet elected as 
chairman on four out of 10 commissions, 
deqilte their small minority, and des¬ 
pite the fact diat tibe tenant representa¬ 
tives as a group hod the power to 
blodc such elections. Conve^Iy, the 
tenants, despite their control of half 
the votes, elected one of their numbers 
u chairman in only one-fourth of the 
deotlont. By Mart^ 1948, a full year 
later by wUch time a radical change 
mlfdit ha-re been etpected to have token 
place, the situation was sbnoat identi¬ 
cal”.* 

And bow did these village commit- 
teea functionP The disputed coses often 
ended favourably for the landlord, es¬ 
pecially when the case remained in die 
hands of the local land committees and 
did not reach the Frefectoral Commit- 
teei. ”Betwaen November 1946 and 
December 1949, the local comurittees 
dealt with 305,601 petitions by land¬ 
lords to repossess their land from tenants 
and in 361,999 cases, or 86 per cent of 
the total, the petithms were approved 
and only 14 per cent were rejected. 
When reviewed by the piefectural gov¬ 
ernor, only 162,3M approvals or 53 per 
cent were sustained, ^735 or 30 per 
cent revetted, and 50,486 cases or 17 
per cent left pending. These figures 
ibow that local committees were biased 
Id tmur of the landlords.”** 

So, we find that in Japan, the village 
level committees where the real bene- 
fiehuiei had more than SO per cent re- 
peesentaUnn were acting mostly in 
favour of the landlords. The success of 
lend reform measnies in terms of sur- 
plnt land-iedfitrlbutlon is not much in 
J^MD which is quite evident from As 
larvt d Jsti fb uU ou figures between 1946 
end 19S4.ti The lefdtmi, carried out 
under the preaiure of an oeonpation 
army, were only oUe to remove obstac- 


has stresud this point in his wtitlugs.t* 

So it is not the village level commit- 
tecs but the political will of the ruling 
class which acts as the sufficient coodi- 
tiou for the land lefbrtna. In fact, pre¬ 
paration of land records, recording of 
the share-croppers, fonuatiott of the 
land committees of the poor, are only 
the neceasary conditions; on Ae other 
hand strong pohtleal will of the ruling 
class and pa^cularly vdiere the puling 
class is reluctant, of the militant peasant, 
is the sufficient condition for the success¬ 
ful implementttion of land reform 
measures. 

But the successful implementation of 
land reform measures means destroying 
of the feudal structure A lural areas. 
Unfortunately Ae ruling class in India 
Is somewhat wilting to preserve the 
feudal structure in rural India, oven 
while they want to develop capitalisms 
in agriculture. So the net result is, 
capitalism is being ‘superinqrosed’ on 
the feudal straictme to India. This is 
the reason why the objective of land 
reforms has been totally fiostiated — 
not because of any *Iacunae* which no 
doubt exist in Ac laws, but because the 
niling class with the entire administra¬ 
tive machinery rurder its command 
helps landlorda. WiA the help of the 
adminiitiatioii, the landlords can retain 
lakhs of bigfaii of land. Without break¬ 
ing the bold of Ae feudal landlords in 
the rural areas it is impossible to im¬ 
plement Ae land reform measures; and 
the government at Ae centre is quite 
reluctant to do so. 

But what would have been the effect 
if ‘strong political wilT. 'militant peasant 
movements’, and 'committees of Poten¬ 
tial beneficiaries' act simultaneously? 
The experience of West Bengal in the 
late 1960s provides an Instructive ex¬ 
ample. According to the report of Ae 
Task Force, total surplus area distri¬ 
buted in India upto 1972 was about 

1.28 mlOkni acres (this figure rose to 

1.29 million acres on Jilty, 31, 1977). Of 
this the shore of Jammu and Kashmir 
and West Bengal alone was about 67 
per cent Again wlA reject to the 
proportion of Ae sor^us area distribu¬ 
ted to Ae surras area declared or 
taken poisesrion, Jammu and Kashmir 
was at Ae top (100 per cent) and next 
was West Bengal (54 per cast). In 
Jsmfflu usd XaAmlr all snridas land 
was distributed in Ae ettfy fifttu, and 
in West Bengal most of Ae land em 
vested oidy daring 1967-1972. 

I 1 • A « « • .. / 'll 
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ittle Ussse — and peAaps, limit 
powers — to bring about a compieht 
slve amending legislaUoni. The 1 
goveniment tried to gear up the adn 
nistiative machinery and to acUv 
associate Ae organised peasant nxn 
inent wiA Ae task of implementati 
of latsfl reform measures. During t 
period Ae land that hod been lega 
Vested in the government but was ; 
in the possession of the jotdars « 
actually taken possession of and dist 
holed. "Get Ae b*t of such land fre 
Ae govenunent and occupy It your* 
ves” was the slogan, arrf about ’ 
bkh acres of huid were distributed 
about an equal number of peasanto* 

The formation of Ae second UF g( 
emment in 1969 saw the highlide 
the peasant movement sweep Ae en' 
countryside. The move of ocenp)^ 
idias (vested) Isikl gained new saorat 
turn. The drive for fiirding out bena 
laird was not confined to govenunc 
efforts only; the peasants Aemselt 
came forward. As regards the distrrh 
tion of surplus land the UF governme 
adopted the policy of giving land 
as many lamficss and land-poor pea»i 
as possiUe even if Ae quantum of lai 
given to coA peasant was small, rath 
Aan adopting the pobey of distrlbnCli 
land to a relatively smallBi tmmber 
peasants wiA a view to making thi 
holding economic. The primary into 
Uoo was to provide at least smiu sec 
tity to the largest possible number 
pauperised peasants. By the end 
1971, total amoimt of vested land w 
9J85 lakh acres and Ais, flgnres it 
to 10.2S lakhs acres at the end 
July 1977. 

We may here point out that Ae t 
govenunent had formed the block le' 
Land Befoims Committees to identi 
fuiphisdand and to draw np redlstrib 
Uon plans for each village. The cot 
mjttees consisted of, (i) Sub-dlvistor 
Officer as Chainnaii, (U) Block Develo 
ment Officer as Vice-dialnnan; (i 
Sub-divlstonal Lomd Hefoims 

(iv) An Officer of Ae Directorate of L*' 
Reconli and Surveys (preferably of tl 
Tank of an aasbtant settlement dfficei 

(v) Special Officer in tribal wellai 
(vl) One l e pi e ae nt a t l ve each of all d 

parUei wbkb bad on actl' 
mganisatkm in Ae area; (vfl) One repi 
tentative eadi of all Ae Ids^^uanb 
doos tcUve A pwtticnki;®pWoc 
and (Tttl) Jsalor hand Kofot^ e<Bc 

« I*" , 



aOtei. 

TlieM committee*, tfwe diHoIv 
ed (fter dw fidl ol dw United Front 
Covemment, were not di* type of village 
coonnittees of woald-be benefidoilet. 
IVie cammittee*, under the guidance 
of die itote govenmieiit aJoag with tha 
intentlve peannt movement, could take 
poaietiioii of about 7,0 Ulu of acres of 
surplus land and distribute about 4,0 
lol^ of acres of land to the rural poor. 
Ahbongh the achievement was much 
below the espectadon, no other state 
govenifflent could show such perfor¬ 
mance. The present Left Front govern- 
Dient ha* already started ‘Operation 
Barga' — recording the name of die 
faargailais and up-dating the record of 
rigdita — with the active he^ of the 
peasant organisations and the runl 
xwr.it 

The recent experience of West Bengsl 
has taught ns that resolute and un. 
ambigrrous political will and a certain 
degree of politicisation of the poor pea¬ 
santry on militant lines, and not mere 
land committees of potential henedcia- 
ries, is the sufficient conditions for the 


enactment of progiessive measnrea of 
land reform and their efficient implemen¬ 
tation. In fact, the Indiipatable condidan 
for the snccess in implementation cd land 
reforms is that the agricultural labourers, 
poor peasants, share- cr oppe rs who are 
really interested in land reforms must 
be roused, their initiative and courage 
will have to be developed so that they 
must he asked to com« forward in an 
organised way to hdp the government 
to Implement the programme. With¬ 
out such active initiative and Interven- 
Uon of peasants it is not possible lo 
implement land reforms In the Intensts 
of the peasantry. The authors of the 
Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83 have fail¬ 
ed to appreciate this fact. 

Notog 

[T am indelited to A K Bagchi, N K 
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Five-Year Plan', University of Allhabad, 
April 13-15, 1979. The errors that 
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Viability of Vizag Steel Plant 


S V Char 

Several plus points have been clamed for the Vizan steel pJant. Firstly,, being a coast-based 
plant, imported raw materials, in particular coking coal, need rujt he transported over land at sizeable 
freigfit cost. Similarly, there would be no movement over land of finished goods, such as pig kon 
earmarked for export to the Soviet Union as port of any buy-back arrangements. Secondly, the indi- 
cidual pieces of equipment would he of a large size, enabling achievement of economies of scale. Third¬ 
ly, the Vizag plant would employ a continumis casting facility for blooms and billets bringing about 
saving! in energy and labour costs. 

This note attempts to examine these claims. After such an enquiry, one cannot help being cir¬ 
cumspect about the economic vbbility of the Vizag plant. 


N according approval to the oonatruc- 
tion of India’a first coastal steel plant 
at Vishakhapatnam, the Union Cabinet 
las taken an economic decision on 
what was, initially, a populism-moti¬ 
vated proposal buttrcaied by the 
Jctobei^November 1966 agitation that 
had raulted a death toll of eight per¬ 
sons in Andhra. It was in April 1970 
that Parliament was informed that a 
dedtion to build this plant had been 
taken. Elections to tte Parliament 
leing barely a few months away, a 
timsly foundation stone was laid in 
Tanuaiy 1971. However, the decision 
to oommiiaion a detailed project report 
lad to wait till October 1973. Daftur 
and Company submitted their report 
in 1977 after the new government came 
t6 power. The g overn m ent and the 


prospective technical and rmandal co- 
operator — ‘Soviet authorities’ — took 
about a year to agree on "a port-based 
export-oriented blast furnace complex 
of one-mlUion tonne capatity per an¬ 
num of foundry grade pig iron”. They 
took yet another four months merely 
to agree not to stop at the pig iron 
stage but to go ahead to link the plant 
vertically with steelmaking and bloom¬ 
ing and billet mills. Thw must cer¬ 
tainly be some way to cut short such 
long periods of incubation of proposals 
for erecting greenfield site plants and 
for merely sanctioning new capacity- 
creation through expansion of even 
brovnifield site plants. 

One may study the latest Five-Year 
Plan, the earlier White Paper on the 
Steel Industry (1976), the Reports of 


the working Croups eac, and yet be 
not the wiser as to what precisely the 
government’s objectives in steel are, 
in the short-term, mid-term and the 
long-term. Not very long ago, some 
idealist looking at the natural endow¬ 
ments for iron and stteelmakJng had 
painted a very rosy picture of attain¬ 
ing a crude steelmaklng capacity of 
as much as 100 million tonnes by 
2.000 AD. Then came the White 
Paper on the Steel Industry (1976) 
romanticising a tentatiie raw steel 
target of 75 million tonnes. More re¬ 
cently. the Minister (or Steel and 
Mines has come forward with the 
sobering thought of being content with 
only 20 million tonnes of BF capacity. 

This could be possibly under the 
influence of the shift of emphasis to 
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date to b» thii b«M of dtn far mn 
plant*. On tlw other hand, it » 
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and nual induatriea, and the oonaa- 
qoant. at leaM notional, redt^jnant 
of available Uvestible fiinds — and, 
more particulailp, under a new appre- 
bension ot a diifation of the liinltsd 
raaenrei of ooking coal. Irteipectlve 
of whether die fear about cokins coal 
exhauftion within a few decades is 
overdone or is justified, the limitation 
of BF capacity to 20 million tonnes 
implies a larger dqiendence on the 
alternative route of direct reduction + 
electric furnaces for attaining the ob¬ 
jectives in steel, whatever they may be. 
In a note discussing the pros and cons 
of the two routes, a view had been 
put forward^ that in future the BF -f- 
LD route would have to have a share 
of 70-g0 per cent of overall iron and 
steehnaking capacity and the DR and 
EF would account for the rest. As 
such, sooner or later several more 
greenfield site plants need to be esta¬ 
blished. 

In this setting, the positive final de¬ 
cision on Vizag even after the nine- 
year dilly-dallying seems welcome. 
Several plus fsctots have been mention¬ 
ed about the Vizag plant. First being 
a comt-based plant, imported raw 
materials in particular coking coal, 
need not be transported over land at 
sizeable freight cost. Similarly, there 
would be no movement over land of 
finished goods, sndh as pig iron ear¬ 
marked for exports to tihe Soviet 
Union as part of any buy-back arrange¬ 
ment Secondly, the individual pieces 
of equipment would be of a large aize, 
enabling achievement of economies of 
scale. Ibirdly. the Vizag plant would 
employ a continuous casting fadllty 
for blooms and billets bringing about 
savings in energy and labour costs. 
There could be a couple of others too. 
In this brief note, an attempt has been 
nude to examine these claims. After 
such an enquiry, however, one cannot 
help being circumspect aboUt the eco¬ 
nomic viability of the Vizag plant. 

Vizag has been one of the sites listed 
along with Goa, BeBary-Hospet (Vljay- 
nagar), Bailadlla, Purulia, Haldia, Suraj- 
garb, Nayagrb, and may be others, as 
a probable location for future steel 
plants. Comparative studies have been 
undertaken in the past on locational 
advantages for a few sites. In 1966, 
W lohnson^ had worked ont the pro¬ 
duction cost advantages accruing to 
Vizag and other hypothetical steel 
plants. It was found then that, with 
the possible exception of Vizag, Soutb- 
lodian mills would suffer substantial 
coat disadvantage oii-e-ou any pros¬ 
pective Nortb-Indian milL Vizag has 
certain advantages such as closer 


of cok in g and non^ddng coals and 
praabnity to other taw matailal*. Sodi 
advntages are htger If one reckons 
with the eonseqmntial ceonomiw in 
costs by the use ot imported coking 
coal, on account of better quality 
thereof and a much lower average ash 
content of around 10 per cent, enabl¬ 
ing a tower input co-effleieDt than for 
those based on imUgenoat coals. 

The land routes over whidi Inoorted 
coil would have to be transported 
would be nil, thereby enabling Mvlngs 
on freight costs in the case of Vizag 
but would run into bundteds of miles 
in the caM of plants to be located in 
the hinterland or interior such as 
Vijayanagar and BalladUa. Even in 
respect of iron-ore, though the dis¬ 
tance to be commuted from Bailadila 
would be about 360 mile*, the better 
quality of the ore would compensate 
for such transport costs. 

Assuming that Vizag would cater to 
the steel markets all over the country 
and not just in the South, the port- 
based plant could again score over 
others, although in respect of catering 
to the Southern region alone, any other 
site such as Vijayanagar. Mangalore or 
Goa would be a better location. Vizag 
is also well-placed for shipments of 
pig iron earmarked for exports to the 
Soviet Union under any buy-back 
arrangement. 

So far so good. But disturbingly 
enough Johnson bad mantfoned that 
Vizag does not fulfil a vital criterion, 
viz, adequacy of fresh water. The 
port dty is defident in this reqicct and 
siting a steel plant there may necesal- 
tate "... a costly diversion of a stream 
60 miles from Ae mill site. If not, a 
Vizag mill could become a modem 
Fatehpur Sikii” (p 213X One is not 
aware that there has been an improve¬ 
ment in this respect. However, in 
Septeraber-October 197S. reportedly, 
there was a discusaion between the 
Union end Andhra Pradeah govern¬ 
ments regarding the constraints of 
inadequate infrastructural of 

water, power, etc, apd the matters 
were "sorted out”. Om of the inter¬ 
pretations of "sotting out" Is that the 
state government has agreed to meet 
the heavy investment requited to 
make adequate fresh water available. 
While adequate provisiona have been 
made for 3noa 30 MW captive power 
units to meet emergency opetatfonai 
needs, for the running of the plant, it 
is now leamt that water would have 
to be drawn from tiie Yelluru scheme* 
which finds indusioo in the State 
Plan — the State Budget for 1979-80 


eevektl defldendei. 

Neat, Viaag’a product^nix else 
needs to be considered. The large* 
tingle prodnet Is parallel and witk 
flange heamt to be produced in tbi 
uoivetaal beam mil], the first of it 
kind in the country. These beami 
would have superior strength compar 
ed to conventional beams. 

The product-mix is also to includt 
700,000 tonnes of light and mediuir 
merchant products, 600,000 tonnes o 
wire rods, and 160,000 tonnes o 
billets. Here, it can be mentioned thal 
Bbilai's product-mix includes 23(MI0f 
tonnes of heavy structunlB and 500,00( 
tonnes of heavy rails, and it perhapi 
comes dosest to Vizag’s. But obvi 
ously, it cannot produce parallel am 
wide flange beams in its structura. 
mills, By taking up the production o 
this item, at the Vizag plant, one ap- 
predates, there would be a measure 
of import substitution and foreign ex¬ 
change savings. Nevertheless, what Ic 
likely to raise the hackles of the mini- 
steel units is the indusion of merchant 
products which is their stock-in-trade 
anywhere in the world. 

In fact, Dastur and Company them¬ 
selves, along with MECON, had te- 
commended to the government in 1976 
that the nuin steel plants should not 
be allowed to roll items wbidi the 
mini-steel plants are equipped to pro¬ 
duce. What was then being thought 
of was that, as far as possible the main 
steel plants should concentrate on 
structural sfapes, such as beams, 
angles, channels, rails, seamless pipes 
and tubes, skelp, plates, sheets, and 
such other Sat products, tor the manu¬ 
facture of which the main steel plants 
are equipped, leaving the market for 
bars, rods, wire rods, and such other 
merchant producti, by and large open 
for being catered to by the mini steel 
units. The strategy for development 
of the steel industry, as a whole, was 
to accord some role for the mini-units 
which had mtuhroomed fast enough 
in the early seventies to account for 
over 25 per cent of the established 
stedmaking capacity In the country- 
It would not, therefore, be surpiiaing 
if the electric are furnace steel units 
feel that there baa been some trespass 
on their market. One cannot also help 
asking whether the production of 
higher-value flat products la being re¬ 
served for yet another future grean- 
field site phM with t view fa ensuring 
its flnuichil soanfleM, leef It should 
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v^Mier die Vtityiiasir pUnt or the 
Vinf plant ibould produce the Ughei- 
vahic items. 

One may now contider the scale of 
maoufecture. A number of studies 
can be cited to establish that the 
minimum eilicient size (MBS) for an 
integrated steel plant anywhere In the 
world, Including In Ind'a, cannot be 
lest than six millipn tonnes of raw 
Steel if about 90 to 95 per cent of the 
available scale-dependent interna] eco¬ 
nomies are to be attained, especially 
those termed as, engineering or techni¬ 
cal economies accounted for mainly by 
indivisibilities and area-volume rela¬ 
tionships. Even a reasonably efficient 
size (RES) plant, capable of achieving 
85 to 90 per cent of such economies, 
our studies show, would have to have 
a minimum capacity of five million 
tonnes. Ths size of the Vizag plant, 
on the other hand, would be V2 miUion 
tonnes, even after the completion of 
the second phase by t9S6. Obviously, 
scale-related economies are being 
sacrificed. 

As noted above, it has been made 
out that tlk' new plant would employ 
relatively larger production facilities 
such as blase furnaces with an inner 
volume of 3,200 m\ Assuming a pro¬ 
ductivity of 12 tonnes/m^i the 
would produce 3.750 tpd (or 1.3 million 
tpy) of hot metal-pig iron. The. height 
of coke osytis is expected to be 7 
metres which is periiaps the maximum 
height reached even in the leading 
steehaaicing countries. The sizes of 
LD converters have not been mention¬ 
ed in any of the spate of press reports 
about the Vizag plant. 

Ono cannot regard u BF with an 
inner volume capacity of 3,200 nv*' and 
with a diameter of about 11-12 metres 
as a sufficiently large size to attain a 
substantial part of the economies of 
scale. The Russians themselves have 
luat designed and perhaps pressed 
into service a 5500m* BF with an 
annual capacity of about four xtiillion 
tpy. 

One is not, however, advocating that 
Indan steel plants also should construct 
such jumbo BPs. The operation of 
the jumbo BFs poses a teduucal 
challenge wUch cannot be eiaily met. 
without adequate infraatriictural and 
other auxiliary services. Moreover, 
the aconomles of scale assodited with 
such sizes be lost, should there be 
longer periods of downtime than nor- 
RU^ly scheduled. A Id-metre dia BF 
wlft a capacity of 5000-500 m* would 
necesaltate longer downtimea for 
annual repairs and maintenance reJa- 


ioner volume about ^OOm*. As 
such, there is so inherent virtue in a 
Urge BF. Much depends on how well 
it is operated. 

One uIm needs lo take account oi 
the N-1 formula for employing BF 
units, under which anyone of the BFs 
in the Bp complex is at anytime down 
for maintenance purposes. Where the 
number of BFs exceeds six. the N-2 
formula will apply, necessitating the 
idling of two units. It is never safe 
to rely exclusively on a single jumbo 
BF, Instead, it would be prudent to 
have two smaller BFs, whose capadt> 
aggregates to that of the jumbo BFs. 
plant. 

All said, the proposed 3.200 is a 
good size but there is little reason 
why it cannot be larger, say around 
4,000 m» yielding about 4,800 tpd, as¬ 
suming the same productivity. After 
all, any size that in closer to the MBS 
or even the RES should be preferable 
to the one that is further away from 
them. Productivity itself should be 
much more than 1.2 tpd/m*, ibc stan¬ 
dard being 1.5 tpd/m^ and under best 
performance 2 tpd/m^. By incorporat¬ 
ing certain modern innovations, it 
should be possible to increase overall 
productivity including fuel producti¬ 
vity. The cubital costs per tonne of 
capacity for different sizes of BFs 
when plotted on a graph, take a *V 
shape. But after the 10,000 tpd size 
economics not only dim'iniiffi but even 
diseconomies may set In, the scale 
curve beginning to take a *U* shape. 
What is of interest here is that the 
proposed BF size for Vizag would be 
still somewhere along the downward 
.skipping fefthand side of the curve, 
offering possiNiitics of realising fur- 
iher substantial economies of scale. As 
such, there is not much of a support 
for the claim chat ecxinomies oF scale 
are being realised to any large exteni 
af the Vizag plant. 

It is in this setting that the ditcus- 
(lions regarding reduction of the capital 
costs of the Bokaro steel plant across 
the table among the Soviet Desigoing 
and Consultancy Organization (Gipro- 
mez). Dastur and Company, and the 
Government of India, more than a de¬ 
cade ago assume added significance. In 
May 1966, Dastur and Company bad 
subdued their Cost Reduction Study 
Report envisaging an ovemll saving of 
Rs 107.5 crores in the esdmates fot 
the fint stage (IJ million tonnes) as 
given in the detailed proiect report of 
Gipromez in December 1965. The eco¬ 
nomics were to be efiected, infer ah'u. 
by installini larger sized four numbers 
tD converters of 250-tonne per beat 


taptfctty inslhad of two 
shops coazistjxic of four ntoabeis 100- 
tpb capacity converten and one num¬ 
ber 100-tiffi and two numben 250-tph 
converters for the four miHlon tonnes 
stage. M N DastuH In hrs evidence 
to the C’.ommitt4.*e of Public Undertak¬ 
ings (1969), had stated that all over 
converters of a size of 200-300 were 
being installed and as many as 17 
plants of such design had already been 
commissioned. Even at Bokaro, this 
size should be employed enabling a 
reduction in investment costs, decrease 
m refractory consumption, siiUpUflca- 
lion of handling hot metal, scrap, 
fluxes, slag and ingot moulds and even¬ 
tually, effecting economies in openting 
costs also. By employing the larger 
sized converters, the saving could be 
as much as Rs i ^ crort.'s in operating 
costs afone. 

It was even stated that 300 conver¬ 
ters were standard for plants of a size 
of lour mtUton tonaes. Intulling five 
numbers 100-tonne converters would 
be patently unwis**. The eogtoeerilig 
economies of scale were weQ brought 
out by AoiiDg that the capital cost for 
the two steclmaking shop-configuration 
proposed by Gipromez would involve 
an investment of Rs 47.68 crores (1964 
prices), whereas a single shop of 250- 
tonne converters would a^iev*- the 
same capacity level at a cost of 
Rs 28.96 crorcs yielding thereby a 
substantial saving of Rs 18.72 crorcs. 
Gipromez did not accept this proposal 
because they admitted that their experi¬ 
ence was largely confined to lOO-toniH* 
convr'’ters. Thp\ wanted to supply 
equipment which could be commission¬ 
ed straightaway and which could fat- 
easily operated on the basis of their 
own post experience. The Govern¬ 
ment-appointed Ghat Committee ptresn- 
ed for 200 tph, 170 t|A or at least 
no tpb converters to realise some part 
of the economies of scale. The Gipro* 
mez representative maintained that, 
while such larger converters may bring 
about savings m capital costs, they 
would nevertheless constitute only a 
theoretical advantage. 

The Indian con<.ultants had proposed 
larger sizes for every production dv- 
panment and. in order tu drive home 
their point, they had given compara¬ 
tive esthnates of capital costs for the 
four-million tonne stage. Even the 
number of ovens in the batteries wah 
larger. It should be hoped that the 
necessary lessons from the past experi¬ 
ence in erecting the previous plants by 
almost ignoring economies of scale 
would not be lost on anyone and 
would be well borne in urind at the 
time of deigning and constructing the 







ViOg plant Qt any other. 

It it often ditconoertinf to note that 
the tlaei propoted for the future green¬ 
field tite plutf are to abturdly until 
at not only to not rcalite Kale- 
dependent economies but also to 
suffer from diseconomies. Till recently 
there was not much of t consideration 
of scale, as is evident from the fact 
that, even as late as 1972-73, plants as 
smaU as 2 million tonnes for Vizag and 
Vljaynagar had been envisaged em¬ 
ploying the BF + LD route which is 
most suited only for large-scale pro¬ 
duction. Only after it was demonstra¬ 
ted that capital costs per tonne could 
be brought down dramatically by scal¬ 
ing up the plants (thanks to capital 
intensity in respect of indivisibilities, 
such as the BF, steelmelting shop, 
blooming mill, post ingot fadlities, 
coke oven battery, and so forth) that 
there was an unobtrusive hike in the 
proposed capacity for the Vizag 
plant from 2 million tonnes to 3.2 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. 

Since thun, capital costs have zoomed 
over 300 per cent. Thus, the Vizag 
plant, which was estimated to cost 
about Rs 750 crores in 1972, today 
has a price-tag of Rs 2,500 crores 
(inclusive of possiblu inflation in 
capital costs upto 1985-86). This 
means that the capiul cost per unit of 
capacity has shot up from Rs 2344/t, 
including power systems, utilities, 
import duties, spares, interest during 
ronstructiuii, towiuhip, etc. to Rs 
7813/(. This would imply that the 
magnitude of capital deepening in the 
iron & steel industry has gone up by 
leaps and bounds, further under¬ 
scoring, ts never before, the over- 
whehning need to achieve a substan¬ 
tial part of the economies of scale. In 
fact, upto a point, size-dependent 
economies could be regarded as one 
of the best antidotes for galloping 
inflation. Captial cost per unit at the 
Vizag plant, for instance, can be 
substantially reduced to about Rs 4000 
to Rs SOOO/t by Increasing its size to 
six million tonnes which is about tbe 
minimum economic size mentioned 
earlier. 

There is another aspect to the 
Vizag plant which is best eschewed, 
if one goes by our previous experience 
in implementing Ae steel projects. 
Egged on by financial constraints, on 
the one band, and populist pressures, 
on the other, the Government decides 
to set up steel capacity in stages. This 
is a pernicious practice, as the Bokaro 
experience indioites, leading to 
unncces 'y overdimensiooiRg fOD) of 


facilities. Thu^ Boharo' ihgiatared in 
1964 with a paid-up capital of Rs 600 
crores hai had to pan through stage I 
(1.7 m tpr) which became fuDy 
operational in 1977; stage H, or better 
known as the intermediate stage in 
which the plant would find itself 
shortly; stage III (four million tonne) 
in which, optimistically speaking, the 
plant would snail its way into in 1982- 
83, and stage TV (S.5-miIlion tonne) 
which it may reach by 1988-89. It 
can be argued that had the plant with 
a capacity of 5.5-6 million tpy been 
constructed at one go, the magnitude 
of investment could have been reduced 
by no mean amount. 

op per te is resorted to with a 
view to cheapening future expansion. 
It is hoped that by installing larger 
facilities in certain production depart¬ 
ments. particularly rolling anil auxi¬ 
liary services and in respect of land 
preparation, roads and tracks, raw 
material storage. transportation, 
water and power systems, off-site 
facilities and other utilities, at a 
later sage one has only to install cer¬ 
tain balancing equipment to attain 
higher capacity. 

In Japan, OP is considered an 
economic folly, although it is an osta- 
blisbed international ptactice including 
in Europe and in the UK. In fact, one 
of the reasons for the lower capital 
and operating costs of the Japanese 
units is that this custom does not 
obtain there. Steel plants arc designed 
for a desired rated capacity and, 
when they arc commissioned, they run 
to full capadty, with no idling of equip¬ 
ment whatsoever. Ample evidence is 
available to show that Japan has bene- 
iited greatly by designing the plants in 
a compact manner and avoiding OP. 
During 19S1-6J, Japanese itaelmaking 
capacity increased by 28.5 million 
tonnes at a cost of £ 1100 million. 
Britain also spent almost the same 
amount, but capacity there went up by 
only 13 million tonnes. This puzzle is 
explained by the ‘economic folly' of 
over-dimensioning, purportedly with u 
view to cbeapening future expansion. 
While the facilities in a Japanese plant 
are well matched for each other and 
balanced, in one of the British plants 
— to give an example — tbe blast 
furnace had an excess capacity of Bait 
a mUlion tonnes over and above the IP 
converters. Stecbnafcing capacity 
exceeded BF capacity by about 
two to three times. Consequently, 
this meant an idling over a period of 
8 years, a large block of phnt nd 
equipment put up at a coat of £ 15 



. U Il(d^ tftsag have been gjte# 
tracted ddayt in ereetfiig aiiUMo 
capacity taking the form of imffled 
panekm. In fact, utUisation of as 
blished capacity itself is not aarii 
tory. Con^uenriy, expansion of ea 
city even on a brownfleid site is ar 
taken up In good time, riis or 
dimensioned ficilities remaining > 
used. Synergic advantages are ti 
lost. As such, when it is suggea 
that the Vizag plant should be sea 
up to tbe RES or MBS size, it needs 
be done at one go and not In stage 
Overdimeosioning has too large 
bearing on capital costs to be sc 
pedalled. This can be readily ill 
trated. For tbe vintage plants, cap! 
charges whlcb constitute an inte 
part of production costs, assumin 
20 per cent fixed charge, would w 
out to about 15 per cent of the woi 
cost, comprising the cost of inputs, 
hour, and overheads only. For the re 
lively younger plants, such as Bhilai, 
would work out to about 15 to 19 ( 
cent. Whereas for the Vizag pia 
thanks to stagewiec construction a 
overdimensioning, capita! charges cot 
be us hefty as 45-50 per cent of t 
works cost, it not more. This, 
single factor raises serious doul 
about the commercial viability of Viz 
—' unless, of course, one does not mi 
draining away capital. 

Iron and steel prices, one can expo 
would surely go up by about at le,. 
40-50 pet cent by 1984 or 1986. EVi 
if one assumes such higher prices 
be the target prices, it is difficult 
see how, with such a heavy cap! 
charge per tonne, Vizag's product! 
costs could be at least on par wi 
such target prices. The imifllcatio 
of these probable developments for t 
distributive aspects of public expem 
ture are indeed serious. 

Notes 

1 Economic and Foitricoi Weeh 
May 26, 1979, p M-65. 

2 IMlUem Johnstm; "The Sti 
Industry of India", Himrd Ui 
veizitjr Press. 1967. Of pcrtlca 
interest is Chaptsr 9: locstlon 
Mflii', and ‘Appendix O; Cc 
Analysis of iocanons*. 

3 Cf: Coonnlttse on FiiUic Unde 
takings 1969-70 : 68th Repor 
Bokaro Steel Ltd, Ministn ■ 
Stee) |( Heavy Engs, Lok ^ 
Secretariat, ^irfl 1970, pp 25-2 

4 Cf; ‘lapan'i Seal InduitVi Son 

Aspeoli^ontMv Pigeet 
(Spei^ Sapptement), Nbv«^ 
1974, Nanning Ne 

Delhi, m ao, p 27. 
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elections 


npeoeo, ue round table conference of puttee fnai 

convened by the Union home ministry on Wednesday to evolvs f|p agtaad 
solution to the probtem <d foreign nationals' in tha state has not amda any 
headway. With the taro orfsniaations spearheading the moveniaal’— the 
Aaaam Cana Sangnun Pariahad and the All Assam Students' Union — as 
wsO u the regional partlea and groups like the Assam IstUtabsdl DsL fbs 
PurfasnehaUya Lok Pariahad and ths Aaasm Sahltya Safaha which ham 
sntended support to the movement, deciding to stay sway, ths talka conld 
smount to little more then eachsnge of highly uneacsptionabls ssntilDsats 

S eed to preserve peace In ths region. Even the politkal partiss, 
m should be wanting a quick return to less unsettled oonditioas 
the bolding of elections, eppaiently agreed that in the prevelllag 
even electioneering, not to speak of the actual conduct of the 
be difflcttit. It htt now been luggested that notification for tfat 
Assam should be formally issued, but the actual polls should be 
esst for a while — pertly u a sop to the agitators, and partly 
le further detectloo and delation of the names of fbrsignste' la 
lets IS well ai the inclusion of the nems* of those Indian ddstae 
wrongly excluded from the voters' Uits. Apparently, - the new Lok SaUu 
cannot be coostituted unless the notiAcation for holittng riscdons has baag 
iseuad la all the constituencies, though putting off of the elcctione is peiaidttad 
in individtial constituencies becauee of local exigencies — a device till now - 
made use of when voting had to be put off in snow.bouad conatitaniMlee in 
the Himalayas. 

It is still difiicult to see what exactly the oiginiien of the moveasaht 
in Assam are aiming at. Surely, however ‘spontaaeont’ and ‘naiVeieaP the 
movement might have been till now, the actual aim of aoch j eovt u n ea ts 
organised by hard-headed peieons are u a rule attainable — with a hit of 
praaeure — as was indeed the case with the earlier movemotte on 
language, oil refinery and medium of Instruction in the univettitiss hi Asssm. 
Even sssuming that the chief minister's estimate of 2 bkh Ulegal resideala 
in the state Is a fair eatfmate, and further aaeuming that thaae 'allena' are so 
estibUshsd sfter the fairest fudldal procesa, what dots one do? Olailoaily, 
the idea that they should be pudied back to Bengfaulesh Is not a very pnctkel 
one for the very simple reason that any such mom without ag r e em ent with 
Bengladreh fovernment t- an inconceivable expectation — would be reelited 
on the borders snd would, at the least, result in an intamational loddnn; 

‘ and resettling than elsswtm would make nooacnae of the idea that diqr 
art an foreign' citixena. The most myiterloui aspect of the agHntloa in 
Assam is that it is still not dear whet ths reaaonabiy atmlnable noels of the 
Initietois and leedera of the movement are; and only las myeteriona is why 
the movement — now more than a mondi old — is atill being a penri iendnd 
by two distinct organiintfons wUch have continued to functloa iolady 
withoot however merging, though the piocleimed aims of the two otgenim 
tions are exactly the same. 

But it is not merely the Imdete in the itate who are trying to cynically 
play upon the hopa and apprehendons — for which tiicrc is an oUeetlve 
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basis — of the maasa in Aestm. Indira Gandhi hn alrmdy tried to exploit 
the situation to secure Muslim support. In her conttite letter to the Imtfo 
of lama Maajid, Delhi, wfakfa drips with sympathy for the minoritlci, the 
also toueba upon the situation In Aieam. 'Hlie fordble eviction of mlnoritUt 
from Aoam is indeed a ihnmeful blot on the fair name of our sseular society. 

It is our considtred opinion thnt no Indian dtixen, reganUen of Us laBgious 
denomlttatfon, should ha treated as a fonignar and forcad to leave the 
coantry.” The sentiments an unexceptfouable, though opinion could etiB 
be divided on whether the p r es e nt campaign against ‘alisns* In Aosm aetntBy 
iododa n demand that tfav be all evicted, or whether it is for the p rese nt 
nn-awA to the <*—«»«* that their nama be exdudsd from the electMil raOe 
end edwther it is alaesd agninet *rtllgioui mlnoritia’ or whether it is 
dwmrf against ill thoM QBm i d ew d ‘nUent' — Mualim a well as Hindu, B e n gill 
■t wdl It NepeU, The coooera about tha forcible evictiaa of miao{idai 
(ram Assam’ is pirtienluty hypocritical dace the renctWisatioa of ths oMeltf 
michiaaiy egalnst the faffttnuMs’ in Asaam, whiefa bad been alloWad to bp 
itmapnt after her hereic ‘Ubention’ of lien#wleih, took pbrn wmrHknB r 
■ndw her inrtrnetlaae edtUn ^aya of th« aaaasainntlon of Shaikh MnMr 
RaluBan. Acoordlni to a HiMitmm Tima report (November 2t) tha 
lamad aidrcalar on Angnat 20, 1I7S which aiatad that la tgucal a iaMimii|||^] 


dot thtw M 

dtWHalm M TOten, ud initncMd 
tW loreraaciitt to tdce it«F« to 
piwint bAat and namt by thoM 
alMidy ^ to raflater tbanifdvM u 
votcn. The dlicovery of the cxiitenca 
of ludi a circular ^ the Golv Bor< 
bon (ownmant led to tha rea^Tisa* 
don the foralsnan’ tribanab as wcU 
as As leal of the election oAdals 
vdieo the voters' lists were to be re¬ 
vised in the vacant Manfaldoi oonstl- 
tnancy — tbs startini point of the fwe- 
sent agitation. For Indira Gandhi to 
now daim that she has always been 
opposed to the '%>rcible eviction of 
niliiorities in Assan" when such a 
thing was- going on under successive 
Congress governments, when indeed 
the intpetos for the premit activities 
of dia administration in Assam can be 
traced directly to ^e dreular hsned 
bylier own government is the rankest 
kind of cynicism and hypocrisy. 

Macbinerr ExpotU 

Hmp« of Stool 

Among the many deals struck in 
tha last few mooths for Indian ex¬ 
ports to the Soviet Union, the most 
important has been the pratoool sign¬ 
ed by the Soviet Minister for Heavy 
and Transport Engineering and the 
Secretary to the Indian Ministry of 
Industry hi New Delhi on November Id 
for the export of 1.3 lakh tonnes of 
bievy inichlnery and equipment to 
the Soviet Union. The machinery is 
to be delivered between 1981 and 1985, 
moetly from the heavy machiae build¬ 
ing plant (HMBP) of the Heavy Engi¬ 
neering Cbrpoiation (HEC) and the 
Mining and Aillad Machinery Corpora¬ 
tion (MAMQ, both government-owned 
enterpriiee. The HMBP and the 
MAMC were eat up with Soviet aieist- 
ance and, the Bblhl and Bokani steel 
idants apart, are among the largest 
Soviet-aided induitriel protects in tha 
country. The machinery is to be sup¬ 
plied to the Soviet Union at wall as to 
Soviet-aided proiecta in ddrd oountriet. 

The signing of the above protocol fm 
export of hetvy mxchinery to the 
Soviet Union hae been claimed by the 
Govemment of Indie ax a major 
acUxvemanti Tha reaaon ia tiiat both 
the HEC and the MAMC h*^ been 
languldiing for want of oidm To 
take Juit dft'latatr yenr for wbidi 
information ia available, 1977-71, the 
salee of the HEC had dumi^ from Rg 
7< croret in th* prefiooi yatiti' to Xn 
59 cnrit (fbr an undertakliis witt g- 



''Ey' 

. lotne) and ^oaa fA MAMC tedoi 
Rf 28 crorea to Ra 19 ^rta (totol 
govnmmant invaatment in MAMC 
being Rs 89 The total accu¬ 

mulated loseea of the HEC at the end 
of 1977-78 were Ri 142 eroret and 
thoee of the MAMC Ri 60 crores. 

While it ie, therefore, undentand- 
ahle that the proepectlve Soviet ordera 
should appear like manna from heaven 
to the Government of India and thoea 
connected with thp HEC end the 
MAMC, the reduction of theee two 
maior pubUc sector undertakings to 
such dire straits deserves at leait pass¬ 
ing notice, since It reflects the fsts of 
notions which used to be entertained 
around the time of the formulation of 
the Second Plan of uiberlng In self- 
sustained industrial growth by building 
up certain ‘core’ Industries, of wUdi 
heavy maebioery was an important 
one. A major reason for the dediae of 
the HEC ud the MAMC has beu that 
investment and creation of additional 
capacity in sectors like steel and coed 
mining have ftSan miles short of dM 
levels envisaged when these nndertak- 
Ingi were conceived. (HEC, for in¬ 
stance, was designed to supply equip¬ 
ment for ooe million tonnes of addl- 
tioaal steel making rapacity every 
year.) 

That is not the full story, however. 
For, though far lasa thu what were 
enviiaged In toe Planning Commls- 
sion'i king-tenn perfective piane, 
quite large inveatmuts have neverthe- 
leis beu made in steel making and 
coal mining. Thus toe cipadtiea of 
the three puUic lector steel pluts 
have beu expended ud a brud new 
pUnt, at Bokm, has beu built The 
fset is that in this expaaiioo of the 
steel industry, the capsdty erwtsd in 
the country for production of ited 
mill machinery was completely ignored 
ud large-tale imports of sudi machi¬ 
nery were< tfected — much of it, 
ironically enough, from the Soviet 
Union itself. In a statement last 
monto, the HEC Ofl^eis’ Aaaodatioii, 
for instance, lamented that of about 
Ra 4S0 erores worth of ordart for 
equipment for axpuhion of the public 
aeetor iteel.plants ^fcwt in tha bat 
three years, ^ HBCs share had bara 
just Rs 5 craiat. 'Badi'tliiM, tha jnstl- 
ficatiatt for Igobrt^ tha HEC hu beu 
the same —that it could not be trUat- 
,ed to adhere «»' delivcty idiedulea and 
that tharefoni, it wu ni o ataa ry to get 
the •qulpomt from atagwhera ia ihe 
iattreata of coapbtiat the pujteta da 
thae, la tog caaa of hetit ' ^ expaa* 



la toe mo and‘tog MAMC b 
to eatar Jiata a 

for Impbit of avdgabat.'f^ ,.f 
planta; ’i'.' 

Tha chcimswancae ip vdildfc m 
agreetnent for export of machig«iy .}c 
the Soviet Uniu.ts being entawd-h^ 
—siMifteany, tha Ajmst df U di itc gc 
toe HEC and dm MAMC oa the Sovie 
orders, whldi Is certainly not unknown 
to toe Soviet negotiators — make it 
imperatiTe that the ptioei and toe 
otto terms of the tevlst purchases 
be kept uuder constut public scrutiny. 
' That the Soviet Union intudi to ex¬ 
ploit ita superior bergsining poritlon 
Is already indica te d by its reportsc 
demand that riie heavy machlnary b( 
sold to it' on credit —; on tonne cqm- 
parable to those of Soviet aid to 
Ou other inevitabb conteqnence ol 
the huvy machinery deal wlto toe 
Soviet Union woidd appur to be 
tightening Soviet control over the -HBC 
and the MAMC, to whidi It may evan 
seem nnreaaonahlt to object in view ol 
tha past reputxtion of totse under¬ 
taking! of not balog abb to adhere to 
delivery scfaednles, etc. Altudy, by 
toe banning of bet July, a Soviet 
specialist, designated u General 
Superintendent of the HECt heavy 
ma^ne building plut, had beu givu 
"directloiial antbority over shop mu- 
agert to au toe pbnning and fnlfil- 
mut of itemwise plans in IMBP 
shope”. It had also beu laid down 
that while the Soviet General Soperin- 
tudnt would be assisted by two or 
three lodlu managers/deputy muag- 
eri, he would in addition 'Tixve bis 
USSR expert groups of not bee tim 
thru’’. 

Cotton _ 

PfolHR Out of Ignonmc* 

THE IWWO cotton Jegson i- 
thru months old. In titis Brat quarter, 
the matoct baa bau cq m p U tely dom¬ 
inated by defibemte 'nanouiuon- 

gers. Ibb POgAb jbesuse tbe 
KvgnvMiit has lalbd to iniprove its 
m ac h i n e r y, bx coliaetiiig ao^ tosaamlna- 
ting tbe hteat Infonnatioii dbont the 
cotton cropi In fto it b dUBenIt not 
to sitopaot toat sacfioni' of toe bdteau' 
cmejj 4h tot ggrbtdbito nliiistiy ate 
hslflaR vtoitod Utanitt to'sstMt ^ 


Thus 'tog pw*** 



CottoiCAdi)liatyBoaM hn ban tMni. 
M Iti'aiMtlii* la Admit, eotua i»> 


Itfli ' aiii l a aardiim 

dlpTMli pCiOM. 
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tiiriiiti plMded for nrly aimoiincMOMm 
it ^ «9ort quota. Tht fOTetn m eat 
waf, boMfar, wiry and tha TeitUa 
IToinialialoner poiiitad out tihat a Una 
dadaloa on aaporta coaU ba takaa 
only triiaa dw cotton production pic¬ 
ture bad beooQa clear. Of late, tba 
Mitile Induitry-hii turned the tablai 
and hai adcad for a ban on aiporti; 
oluf further, It hae actually pleaded 
or Intforti of 304)00 balei of Giza 
»tton for the aewini thread induitry. 
Dm foramnient hn, however, refueed 
M bnport cotton on grounde of tbe need 
» enonorege cultivation of extra-long 
itaple varledet like |Suvitt’ and oihen. 

The Cotton Adviiory Board oom- 
lirlaei 2d menfoen. There are five 
(overmnent repreaentatlvei, Induding 
Textile Conunlaaloner who la ita 
;hli^<fnaai. Hla cotton adviser acta ea 
lecretaiy to the Board. The nimiber 
}f growera* representatives is nine, 
nduftry's right and trade's four. 

The government has fixed support 
jrlcai for 47' varieties of kapu of 
■fair average quality". The lowest 
.upport price for short staple cotton 
. Rs 210 per quintal and ^ highest 
or long staple varieties is Ra 310 per 
uintal. Tht Soonondc Thttti cotton 
irice index stood at 182 in August 
978 and 181 in August 1979. Bear- 
ng in mind the plentiful supply of 
ntton in 1978-79, it has to be ad- 
uitted that the market has managed 
0 be rematkaUy ateedy. A number of 
actors were probably responsible for 
his. 

Easy credit is perhaps the most im- 
ortant of these.* Increased min con- 
umpdon has also helped in sustain- 
ig prices. Further, whereas export of 
otton bad been banned in die pre- 
lout two seasons, it was allowed in 
97B-7S. There was a ihortage of 
lort-staple cotton in the world mer¬ 
it and such cotton fetdied an all- 
me high price which was higher 
ion even that of anqile cotton. 

With a carryover of 2.7 mn hales 
Bd est ima ted production of 7A mn 
ilea, according to die latest figures 
ibmitted' by the states, there need 
at be any fear of a flafo np la cot¬ 
in priced' in the remaining part of 
w leiion which will and with 
ngoit 1980. A sharp fall la abo to 
i ruled out Ibc Cotton Corporation 
I Infiln hai gamed ita tosdilnety for 
urrihaii of 13 tikh balei and bai 
Ijflliiy pnrdisad ibnoat tbs whole 
ii^ty. Sbwaver, ladnetry, bdng 


CPJ __ 

Qufmi ovM TaeltM 


THIS Im not the first time rlwr the 
Gommunist Party of Indie has been 
embarteseed by the actkni of Us dislr- 
inen._ Leaving aside the embartawaoents 
ctus^ to the Party before the formal 
^dlt in the Cn, end also to tbe toni¬ 
fied* Cn itidf — one leeallt the con- 
troveesy over the Isudstory preface he 
wrote to a piece cf and-Mendst 
Bcabmlnlcal writing by his scn-in4aw 
— there hive been three publicly 
Imown oocasione since Emergency 
wben the party has had to i^enly die- 
asneiete Itself from the stand taken by 
its chiinnan. On all these occasions, 
the point M Issue bis been Indira 
Gandhi. 

In December 1977 Dtnga ahaied a 
platform with Indira Gandhi in Delhi 
osteodUy to iiud tbe memory of Kri¬ 
shna Menon, but actually to provide an 
aura of 'progresaiveness' to Indira 
Gandhi who had been seddog politica] 
leheblUtation. The Nathmal Cotmefl 
of the which ' met soon after — 
wdiicfa Denge did not attend bec aus e, 
he dalmed, he was “raSering from 
pwxdiar waves of g^ddineas and bbuik- 
oeaiT — repudiated the many enco- 
mhxm that Its chaiiman had heaped 
upon Indira Gandhi. This kd to 
Uange's resignation from tbe aecie- 
tarlat, the GEG and the ' chalrmanehip 
of the Nationel Counci! "on grouhds 
of health''. He was leteS '^pemieded’' 
to withdraw tbe resignatiesL 
Dange'i decision to publicly appear 
on a common platform whb Indira 
Gandhi came at a time whan the GFI 
was in tbe throes of a desmi crisis, 
Whatever illusioas the party might 
have had about the pro^estive poten¬ 
tial of the 'patriotic norlond bour¬ 
geoisie and its polilicsl reprsssntatives’, 
the eq>ei1eiice of the Emergency had 
convinced a roafoiity of the Party’s 
teadarshlp distt Its tactiori line had 
deeply eljenated the mtsiee from them; 
and tbe first moves towards i seH- 
criticel epgiiaiial of the Rirty’s tacticsl 
line wees under way. Also, tbe politi¬ 
cal doemnesgs for the ensuing Nu- 
tlnda Congress were being prepared at 
that period. In psMidy endo^ng Indira 
GancU eud Emergency Denge wee 
serving notice on the party that he 
would cogrtnoe the bettlp egainst tbe 
mtfority, If poesfirle in party forums, 
and if nsceaiery, outsldq^jl^ Since 
then, dip Gpi b** heptut' a cautious 
Journey towi^ 'T-elt Unity', t)iOu^ 
at etdi ftep it has hid to face the 


denta dote to the Dtogp Uaei! 

Never tbe one to give np, dm GR 
choinmui has osntinued to gtue pnUfe 
expression to his MuSwAwt 'hlnitrosimi 
and approval of Indira GandhL Tbe 
victory of Indira Gandhi at Cbikmaga- 
lur provided one such occasfcm; Mpd tbe 
latest (grportunity has been Behnguna'i 
decision to Join Oongtased). Dengt'a 
congratulatory telagram to Bahnguna, 
the CPI’s rqrudiatlon tberacf, aid 
Dange’s long note of dissent to die 
CEC and tha Nationa] Council of the 
GPI, have once again undetscored 
Dange’s diletencct with the majoilty 
in the Party leadership. 

The note of diiscnt does not say 
anything that had not been said earlier 
in his note iidxnitted at the time of 
the Bh a t i n ^ Congress, and since that 
doenment did not find aoceptance then, 
the atrictly polemical rdevanoe of the 
present note is not deer. But the 
chairnian's actions sbunld nevng hp 
judged as being idely dictated by dm 
demands of party pokndcs or a dadra 
to clear Ideologjod cdbwhba; Just ■ 
his dadsioB to puhlidy -land Indira 
Gandhi in December 18^ was dktated 
by a desire to Influence thp dabnte 
t^t had been going on In t^ Party,' 
In the preient instance too, dm tele¬ 
gram to Babuguna, tha ‘nota of diaaent', 
etc, should all be seen in the context 
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Ut hiMr, 4 m iMMi dMt 

lavt beeo mid* tmwrdt balidiiig Kh 
caM Wt-dasoentic vnlty. 

TIm l OB th r lwtl oa of tbs ‘Dugs 
faotoi' begio (rotnd the tim* «4in 
the ihctanl ttflqi betwem the CFI 
ud tht Ol(M) wtrs facing diffioul- 
tlaf, paitionltily in view of the raluc- 
tinee of tfat Wait Bengal unit of the 
OPI(M) to aceonanodatc the CPI hi 
the itate in ntnm for a oonntrywide 
undentanding. The newa that Dange 
had decided to conteat the dectiona to 
the Ldc Safaha from Bombay Cbntral 
South wu dearly hitaided to, amnig 
other thingi; dianvt effoita to wodc out 
an aleotofnl arrangement between the 
Cn and the CFlfM). Bahuguna'a Join¬ 
ing bands wkh Indira Candhi provided 
Oanie with another opportunity to 
pudi Ua wdl-hnown line and aieo to 
aerva nodea on the Ruty that the 
butla woidd be retoraad altar the 
alaetinna. 

Seen from this penpective, the Dange 
line might y«t prevail fliidly hr the 
CFI. The c^dans that the party hu 
made tQl mw of its peat political line 
hava baan conteed to what it bat 
daanrlhed as iti ‘ovar-estimatioo' of 
tha Progteadva potentiality of die 
nntioiMl .bourgeoisie and of <tt rtpie- 
aentativea in tha Oongreaa headed by 
Indlri Cendhl, end have not touched 
upon the Paity'a erroneoua underatand- 
fog of the Indlaa reality aa tiich. In 
other wot^ the diSeronoet between 
the Dangettee and anti-Dangeltei in 
the Ihrty are atiU mainly tactical, and 
in ettence aria# from dtSaring aaaett- 
manta of Indira GandhL Hence it i| 
p oae fole that oooe 4 m eleetlom ere 
over — and dapendlag on their out- 
ocme — the Dange line mi^ yet pre¬ 
vail, 

W» 0 i Alia 

Mwn wnI Airthlmpgrtallgm 

IN a latter aent to King Haian of 
Morocco on November 22, the day 
following the eeisure o( the Mecca 
nwaque by ioma dltfident Uamisti 
wboaa Identity, numarlcal atrength, 
ahns, etc are cdD not clearly known. 
King Khalid of Saudi Arabia had 
daiined that “daqdte the gravitjr of 
ihe crime oommittad by this group of 
baretloi who profaned the holy idaee 
In the month of Mohamm, we have 
bean abb to o v er pow e r the authora 
of theie diaordera and give them 
to' the wiadt pf Cod, the Prophet and 
an beUevata”. 

Tbe edabn, honoanr, aeama to atretdi 
Ibe belief of even beUevem not to i^enh 
of utdMUevora; for, tnoro then i 


Ill, ■.•wfp ,..• V;''/’ 

Aa EMy M tlig Sockf Foniiatioiit 
of Perfphanl Capitalism 
SAMIR AMIN 

Thia lentnwalud book It one of ibe moat hnportant worki on 
tbt rebtfonthip between the advanced ctphallal countries and colonial 
and nccco te nlal countries In the Third World. Written by mm of 
the ourstasdhig social idfntlats aiudying the Third Woitd today, 
h auttunariaea arid expands upon Samir Amin's earlier maior Ireatiae, 
dccnawtertenoea H'etUSealr.A Critiqiiiaftht Thorrof 
Vajmfnthfmtni. The book cosiiaina an atMlyafi of Iba impact of 
capitalist axpanaten on tha pracapf laliat modes of production preveiHng 
in tbe Third World whan tbe Europhanf arrived. From tbere'Amln 
prooeedt to a historical and economic anelyaia of tbe medHtiltma of 
dependence and IKutnittattstlMdynantcptoceuoftiM"dev«toptmntof 
undcrdavclopmcat": the atagnation of some tuliona aa tha condition 
oftbedevafoptncntofothen. Piper Ri47.S0 

ladit's Political Ecoaoiny, I947>1977 ^ 

The Gradual Revolution 

FRANONB R. FRANKEL 

In this powerful study Ftandna Fraaktl addrciaet the foadamtntal 
paradox of Indla’a pofltieal economy; how can tha goali of aconomic 
and social diipariUet be i icenciled ^ihout iinleiihhigihe dianipllva 
vioteoca of a dlract attack on Uw proper lied cattaa and cl i m ii T 
Tbe author illuminalca tha cmtradletlon bclaaccn tha practloe of 
accommedative politics and iba commitment to social change that 
dMractcrindlMUa’tdevcIopnantpolklef. RtlSO 

Tbe Uses aad Abases of Ecoaeaiks 

ERIC ROLL 

This ooUectloo of artklca and lectures bringt'logatfaer the author’s 
reScctioaa during the last 20 years on a large range of topics in 
eormomlei, floanca and lovernmcnl. A common theme runs through 
ifasm; how can pubUc policy be directed to a batter ordering of 
economic airilrt in our country. In Europe Mid in the arorid ? 

Eoropesn co-epcrittoA from Ihe Mitaball Flan to Britahi’a entry into 
Ibe community, the obctedei to economic growth in BritabC the 
systetn, end the nmcbinaiy of g over nm ent in among the 
topici dealt with. (Fe^ £ RTS 

Mani» aad Pf^iticf 

RALPH MILIBAND. 

Neilbet Man nor any of bis aaccemoa eought to deSna an ovnrMlI 
theory of the nature of their poStkal views. Now ProfiMor MiUhand 
has reoonatructAl froiD a wide range of roaterfel the main ekmeatt 
of the political theory and actual poUtin wfaiefa an tpedSc to Mante; 
In so doing ha UtfilWblt lona of tha prbhtMna laft uweiolvtd 
by aatliar Marxiata and dii cu ai aa aoma pertiaani gnaiHoeM ofcsatral 
im poit aa c a to the ptdMca cf iha twentieth cantuty. FhpsrRalS 
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•TMk later, after repeated (and dailp) 
-daiaa'tkaWtkeaiOiqiie has been fteed 
of all the raldeie, crack US-trained 
Saudi troops have been meetiiit atiS 
feslatance, and there have been su|- 
’ geatlont that the attaeken aliould be 
flooded and affloked out of the niches, 
catacombs and cornices above and 
under the structure. And after 
announcing that tile ‘group of here¬ 
tics’ have all been aurrendered to the 
Vreth of God', King Khalid is now 
imploring hia security forces to cap¬ 
ture the surviving perpetrators of the 
attack aliva. 

The violent reaction by sections of 
the Mslim ounununity to the seizure 
of the Mecca mosque in the Indian 
sub-continent was not unexpected; 
but the reaction was dictated more 
by domestic political compulsions 
then by religious fervour. The mobs 
which burned down the US embassy 
in iWstan clearly succeeded in 
csnbarrassing the martial law authori¬ 
ties. In CalcuttB, the Congress (I) 
which took the lead tried, not very 
successfully, to appear as being more 
■entitlve to Islamic sensibilitiea than 
the Muslims themselves; and in 
Ibtierabad the protest aimcars to 
have degenerated into a straightfor¬ 
ward communal riot and no doubt 
contributed to further intensiflcation 
of already existing communal tension 
In the dty. 

While the event has thus provided 
opportunities for protests of various 
kinds, ostensibly directed againit the 
US but in fact dictated by local 
domestic oosnpuisions, it cannot be 
said that the last has been heard of 
the seizure. Notwithstanding (till now) 
unsubstantiated allegations of US- 
Zlonlst complicity In tiie seizure of 
the Mecca mosque, the United States 
(and also Israel) has as much reason 
to bt concerned over the seizure of the 
masque as the Saudi authorities them- 
selvei. 

The anxiety is understandable. With 
USdtan relations presently under severe 
Strain, the US is now left with 
only one close ally in West Asia — 
Saudi Arabia — with which it has 
close political and economic linka 
going beck to the days of the early 
ad conceoioiit. Even Egypt, for tiie 
moment enfoying a close rcUtionship 
with the US, cannot be considered a 
dependable ally, for if the imposed 
solution on Faiestlnc comes unstuck 
— as it well may — then popular 
prenure and upsurge . in Egypt is 
bound to turn the country against the 


United States. 

The few dettHs that have trickled 
out about the identity and aims of 
the attackers suggsst that more 
trouble might be on the way for 
Saudi Arabia. The raiders have been 
identified in some reports as bcloog- 
ing to a dissident Islamic sect called 
Salfias, who disapproved of what they 
considered the excessively rapid 
modernisation of the country and 
wanted a return to more fundamen¬ 
talist principles of Islam, Other reports 
have spoken vaguely of opposition to 
the regime organised from South 
Yemen, while yet another report 
speaks of an organisation called 
‘Revolutionary Arabian Penlnaula 
Islamic Movement' whose aims include 
the overthrow of the Saudi ruling 
family, abolition monarchy and 
proclsmatioa of a Republic of the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

Despite the most rigorous dvil snd 
religious codes governing all aspects 
of the lives of its citizens as well 
as non-cUircn residenti, Saudi 
Arabia has not been immune from 
the problems that any kind of 
‘development' — even of the kind 
that has been brought in by multina- 
tioual coiporations out to grab a slice 
of the vast petro nmney with which 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


WHEN reading MSA Roo'a very 
helpful tummary of recent work in 
sociology and sodaJ anthropology 
(November 3) and espedaily his asaess- 
ment of the future trends of the disci¬ 
pline in India, I kept wondering what 
has happened to the "National School 
of Thought" that I P Singh Uberoi 
bod pleaded so forcefully for In the 
late sixties. In "Science and Swara)” 
(Contributions, 1968) he had warned 
his Indiaa ccdleaguex: "Until we can 
concentrate on decoIonitliBition, learn 
to nationalise our problems sad take 
our poverty setiously, we shill con¬ 
tinue to be both colonial and un¬ 
original A national school, avowed 
and conicious, can perhaps add rele¬ 
vance, meaning and potency to our 
science; oontinued tSnnt to the 
Intcmatiunal system connqt.” As for is 
I could see from MSA Rao's over¬ 
view, Indian social sdaatists hgve sot 
yet developed a paradigm of their own. 


the kingdom is flush — btlnp in its 
wake. The very large mMgMrml rela¬ 
tively better educated snd better 
skilled workers from foreign countries, 
Saudi Arabia's own sdraneed working 
class in the sophisticated petroleum 
imlmtiy, even the perlodicsl mflnx 
of hundreds of thousands of Ha) 
Pilgrims only tbeoreticsSy moved by 
tile most pious kind of zeal — all 
these should be introduclDg into the 
country quite unfomiUar prob lem s 
and tensions. 

It might be that in such uifcertnih 
conditions, groups with no kind of 
revolutionary legitimacy might want to 
make tall claims; nevertiidess, a 
combinatioD of extremely conserva¬ 
tive and even fnndamentidist desire 
for a return to a period of imagined 
religious purity and strong anti-im¬ 
perialist and anti-monarchical feelings 
con succeed In gathering a very wide 
measure of support in Islamic coun¬ 
tries — as the overthrow of the Shah 
in Iran has too dearly demonitraced. 
Neither the Pehlivi dynasty nor the 
United States, the rtgime's chief 
backer, has reason to be happy over 
the way events shaped in Iran; equally, 
the lesson of Iran has a relevance for 
the Saudi royal lunily — and its 
chief backer. 


In the same iaaoe of EPW, Kiiohna 
Kumar and Desari Ram Babo from 
Toronto strongly criticise Myron 
Weiner's articles on Social Sdnioe 
Research in India. I greatly appreciate 
their point of view. At the same time 
I wonder whether the .American Guru 
was not justified in pawing judgment 
and giving recommendations for the 
future development of the disciples in 
India. Where is the Indian frame of 
reference, within which concerned 
social scientists of the country prefer 
to operate? Do the many studies that 
MSA Rao mentions indeed have "a 
close relationship with the sodetal 
needs" inside, or are they mainly a 
reflection of changing theoretical pre¬ 
ferences outside the country? 

D KavrowazY 

Deportment of Sociology, 

University of Konstanz, 

West Germany. 

November 15. 
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aad ao (M. a) nantaa la' braakata daaote pgaaiatiia faiiMoa onr pwakiaa pirfod ' 












politics snd the Drought 


RoMMh 

DESPITE the uointormed middle chw 
e wemn enti, bedted by the commenti 
of domestic servant!, taximen and 
scooterwallahs, Indira Gandhi and Son 
seem to be In panic about their pro¬ 
spects in the forthcomini elections — 
the over-confidence in putdic, notwith¬ 
standing. Both are fanning to file 
papers in Uttar Pradesh and Andhra 
Pradesh. Both are dancing around 
Bahoguna and that strange operator, 
the ‘Shahi* Imam of lama Masjld. In 
fact Indira Gandhi's 'compromiaing' 
letter to the Imam has raised eye¬ 
brows in political circles, for this 
politicised priest's iodueoce la tentative 
even in the Muslim mnheHas of the 
city. What next? 

Caretaker Charan Singh's move to 
win the Backward Class vote through 
an Ordinance offering reservation of 
fobs was paralysed within the labyrinth 
that la the Government of India. How¬ 
ever, be is desperate to work a move 
that will bolster bis crumbfing Jat 
bases. It is said that Raj Narain is' 
concerned with little else, particularly 
when the ‘alliance’ with the Congress 
(Urs) is shot through with doubts, mis¬ 
givings and suspicions. Have the peo- 
^e really abandoned the Ix>k Dal? 

All that we need now is for the 
Muslim parties to show their hand. 
Apart from the fact that the Imam of 
[ama Masiid, and others elsewhere, 
have started to challenge the validity 
of Muslim population statistics fclaim- 
ing a religious Sodt of 120 raiUionsI), 
it is to be seen how the selection of 
the community's candidates it done. 
Will the Muslim National Front dic¬ 
tate? Or will the Muslim League n- 
appear in the North? It it important, 
because there it such a phenomenon as 
a Hindu bacUaab. It's being talked 
about more widely then ever before — 
and, tNirticularly, often claims for 
‘reservations’ of 20 per cent. 

Although we are too close to the 
(orthemntog butincta of electioneering 
to allow for ma|or shifts in the situa¬ 
tion, the rumours persist about all 
maimer of pre-election and post-elec¬ 
tion intrigues and conspiracies. The 
politidana aaem to be wedded to the 
Idea of ‘open options', particularly after 
the eleetlona — and every move now 
(as, for Instamca, lagjivan Ram's 
telephonic birthdey gr^nga to Indira 
Unhdhtl) gg eum ee i poUtletl etdoura- 


Ihapcr 

tlon. Certainly our politics have lost 
all prineiplet, and the practitioners are 
variously described as ‘scoundrels’, 
‘rascals’ and ‘thugs’. The expected 
stabilisation around issues Is evading 
us. And that's bad. 

The ever present, but dormant, 
underworld of India it now very much 
in evidence. This is, of course, a 
special contribution of Indira Gandhi 
end Son, and it is assuming wider 
ramiftcatlons at mote and more muscle¬ 
men begin to surfoce at political ral¬ 
lies and processions. What disturha is 
that the drought situation, affecting 
seven states and accepted in official 
circles as critical, could push these 
election situations into prolonged 
violence and disorder — in fact, griev¬ 
ously endangering the election process 
Itidf, The press has been tiow in 
highlighting the connections between 
these fscets of our despair. 

The ‘caretakers' are playing the fool. 
For example, there are eonle 70 to M 
urgently needed drilling rigi in the 
countr>' lielonging to private concerns. 
While quiet appeals are being address¬ 
ed to various countries for these drill¬ 
ing riga, no attempt has been made to 
commandeer what is available within 
the country. Then again, the calcula¬ 
tions of the ‘caretakers’ art too involv¬ 
ed with political advantage and dis¬ 
advantage. Lapses in relief could lead 
to famine. If the hunger marches 
begin, sod that would be around elec¬ 
tion time, we could witnett coUitiont 
for food and water along state bound¬ 
aries. 

The bureiucratic procedures con¬ 
nected with the relief operations ire 
to incredible that they are difficult to 
believe. Apparently, under the ‘food- 
foT-wotk' programme, no food is re¬ 
leased until tbe complicated formali¬ 
ties for checking tbe qnantum of work 
done have been completed. And the 
minimum time taken for tbit make- 
belief acoountability in our corrupt 
India ia seven daysl How body-and- 
toul are preserved by the itaj vl n g dur¬ 
ing those seven cru<^ days ia anyone’s 
gusst — certsinly not the concern of 
tbe relief organisers. A simple solu¬ 
tion ; loan the food, damnit 

The thought does occur whether we 
should pennlt the 'caretakers’ to carry 
oa in tMr cysiod manner, or Mwtiier 
a mon senslbie caretaker anangSBient 


CAPITAL VIEW 


oonU not be thraahad out by tbe poli¬ 
tical parties with tbe asalstanca of tlw 
President perhaps, within '&e. con- 
text of the extraordinary talent and 
expertise that is avtiiible to the eoua- 
try once it is decided to move out .of 
tbe nonnal equations which arc holii- 
ing us captive at this most cxitical 
juncture in the life of the co u ntry. 
After all, elections could be held once 
a caretaker regime of non-pollticiaiii 
had pulltd the country out of its pre¬ 
sent traumas. 

The only alternative is for the con¬ 
tending political pattiei to ettablitli 
norms of campaigning betwee n now 
and the elections which would defuse 
the threatened violence and disorder. 
Perhaps, this it too much to sak of 
formations which are surrendering to 
the attractions of gangsters, toughs and 
loafers. And to top it off, who will 
ask? The Election Commiaaioiier has 
got himself into an unsavory tangle 
with bis deputy — and aU of 

a difference over whether Sanjay 
Gandhi and friends (convicted in a 
criminal case, but in appeal to the 
Supreme Court) can be candidates for 
election. 

It’s all a matter uf a week or two, 
this way or that, around tbe filing o( 
papers, but a great deal of legal skill 
will be expended to decide what la lagaL 
These are the images we create in our 
gntinn, shitless conditions Soon file 
middle class, the domestic servants, tbs 
taximen and tbe scooterwallahs wiD be 
talking of Sanjay Gandhi’s charisma. 
Thank goodness, they don't make any¬ 
thing like a majority. 

Don’t smirk. Already in the Cong- 
ressO), there are powerful e l emeot a 
who write off Indira Gandhi and tee 
Saojay-ff as the ‘leader’. That tx- 
plains the walk-outs from Con gr e t sfl) 
confabulations. Bahuguns's presence 
makes no difference... 

Novtmbtr 24 


Jilggr Sjntex 

MIFVR SYNTEX is entering the capi¬ 
tal market on December 12 irith a 
public issue of A lakh equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par to raise a part of 
the funds required for its Ra 4.10-crora 
project of setting up a spinning atiU 
with 11,<80 spindles for mannfoctura 
of viscose tuple yam, polyeater/via- 
cose blended yam and otiier yama in 
various counts tod blends. Tbe project 
it bting esublithed at Bchror in Ahmr 
dwrict of Raj asth a n . 


COM^AI^IES 






Caught in Shipping Slump 

aUMIThck 


SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATIOii 
COMPANY hu turned out rnoee 
diuppointing working results for the 
year ended June last than those of the 
previous year, with a higher net loss 
of Rs 10^ crotet against Rs 7^1 
crares previously. Freight and charter- 
hire receipti were less hy about Rs 
5.80 crores, as the corngraoy's vessels 
could complete fewer voyages owing 
to deteriorated port conditions. In¬ 
terest income on investments and 
deposits svas also lower by Rs 68 
lakhs as investments bad to be dispos¬ 
ed of to meet cash requirements. On 
the other hand, operating costs and 
other expenses kept rising. The oom- 
pany aerjuired three ships for which 
it is entitled to claim investment all¬ 
owance at 2S per cent amounting to 
over Rs 8, 50 crores. It is required to 
create statutory reserve of Rs 4.25 
crores. Together with the balance of 
previous years, the total amount of 
statutoiy reserve required to be created 

The Week'i Ceaipaitf 


in order to claim development rebate 
and idvestment allowance is Rs 9. 28 
crores. As there is no aiaassahle income 
for the year, no appropriation has been 
made for any reserve. Because of 
the sustained depression in the freight 
market over the laat few years, the 
company's liquidity position continuei 
to be difficult- The company has secur¬ 
ed moratorium from SDFC and the 
lending institutions for payment of 
instalment due to them. It wai not 
aUc to pay interest due on Tune 20, 
1978 on loans given by SDFC for 
various vessels. While it has since cle¬ 
ared this liatnlity, it was not able to 
meet its obligations on this account 
for 1978-70. The company has 
approached SDhXl for financial as- 
gitance by way of extending the periods 
of repayment of instalments for prin¬ 
cipal and interest of the loans already 
advanced and to grant further ^aran- 
tees and/or loans aggregating Rs 15.98 
crores. SDFC has agreed to extend 


certain maisures of lallat to tba com¬ 
pany iw oonditloni wUdi an "aeme- 
what difficult to fulfil” but the emn- 
pany hopei to aucceed in its efforts to 
fulfil the conditions. During 1978-70, 
the company took delivery of twb 
vesseU of 12,7000 DWT each buUt at 
a yard In CKKl. Of the four veiada of 
21,450 DWT tach on order with 
Hinduitan Shipyard, Viiakhapetnam, 
the first vessel was dellverad in mid- 
April last and two veimls are expected 
to be delfveied during the current year. 
Its foint venture company’ in Nigeria. 
Equitorial Carrie^^ suffered a loss 
equivalent of Rs 1.38 crores for 18 
months ended December 31,1978, after 
charting depredation. The loss is at¬ 
tributed to the receesion in the freight 
market, severe restrictions on imports 
Into Nigeria and congestion in some 
»f the ports. To meet this serknis 
situatkyn, the management, in consul¬ 
tation with the Nigerian collaborators, 
is considering the future course of 
action in a comprehensive nunner, 
Sciudia's tonnage is propouderantly 
liner and its operation continues to be 
unprofitaide. Prices of bunbeix have 

(Rs Lakhs) 


Sdndia Glaxo Bharat forge 



Latest 

Lost 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Lest 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Y«ar 

Year 


3(b6-79 

30-0-78 

3D6-70 

30-6-78 

30^79 

30-6-78 

Peid-up Cipital 

189S 

1893 

1160 

1100 

248 

298 

Reserves 

2S3S 

2630 

1569 

1418 

515 

' 432 

Borrowings 

13053 

10706 

»7 

749 

1075 

701 

of lohich Term borrowings 

12026 

10139 

12 

14 

311 

127 

Gnm fixed assets 

25100 

22791 

2666 

247.3 

1580 

1412 

Net fixed assets 

17084 

10011 

1924 

1770 

881 

782 

Investments 

104 

177 

19 

14 

210 

23 

Current liabiUdei 

3239 

3606 

1771 

1361 

761 

550 

Current assets 


2580 

3138 

2897 

1422 

1063 

Stocks 

18 

2365 . 

2128 

709 

637 

Book debts 

1296 

13% 

617 

660 

643 

384 

Net ules 

8131 

8711 

6749 

5844 

3196 

2545 

Other income 

322 

213 

183 

112 

206 

102 

New material costs 

8204 

0685 

3212 

2851 

1577 

1213 

Wages 

1074 

1039 

, 1352 

1285 

360 

27r 

Interest 

531 

406 

' 88 

96 

101 

206 

Gross profit(-f)/Ioas(—) 

— 43 

107 . 

1107 

923 

309 

229 

Depreciation provision 

947 

STO ' 

104 

90 

80 

79 

Tax provision 

40 

4P 

6120 

507 

110 

72 

Net profit(-f)/lois(—) 

—1030 

—Tsa 

883 

326 

109 

Tf 

Development rebate provision 


— 

35 

28 

44 

33 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

— 

— 

126 

86 

40 

18 


P — 


P7 

7 

P — 

2 

Amount 

E — 


E2ie 

205 

E25 

25 

Rate (per cent) 

P — 

E — 

— 

P9 

E20 

S 

19 

P93 

10 

9.3 

10 

Cover (times) 



1.60 

1.42 

iJBO 

1.72 

Ratios (per cent) 

Grass profit/sales 

Net ps^t/camtal employed 
Inventorles/siuen 

— 

0.19 

16.40 

13.88 

38.44 

15.79 - 
12.64 

36.41 

9M 

1428 

22.18 

ftOO 

laofi 

25.03 

Wages/sales 

13.21 

I1.9S 

. 20.00 

2L9e - 

1L26 

10.61 
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increiwd tpprecUfaly. Tliere bu bMo 
hnpiovement in duner ntei of 
bnlk cuiien in the Im quarter of 
197t-79 and thii improvemant hai 
continued in the ounent year. The 
dincton are, therefore, hopeful that 
the company will ahow Improved re- 
snlta for the current year. 

GLAXO LABOBATORIES (ISDIA) haf 
produced good results for the year 
ended lune 1979. Sales, profits and 
margins are all higher dian dieir res¬ 
pective levels of the previous year. 
Dividend raised by a point to 20 per 
cent is covered l.t0 times as against 
1.42 times. The directors have alto 
recommended issue of bonus shares on 
a one-for-three basis by capitalising 
Rs 3.60 crores from reserves and have 
recorded their Intention to pay IS per 
cent on the increased capital after the 
tionus issue. The tnanagement cbimt 
that despite iociease in costs of inputs 
there was no increase in the price of 
any of the nunterous drugs and phar¬ 
maceuticals manufactured by the com¬ 
pany and that there was a substantial 
reduction in prices of three formula¬ 
tions. Official clarifications on several 
aspects of the drug policy announced 
in March 1978 are yet to be received. 
Future profitability is lUiely to be 
affected by the new Drugs (Prices Con- 
, trol) Order, steep escalation in prices 
of petroleum products and high rate 
of inflation. The situation will be ag¬ 
gravated hy the constrabtts on credit, 
especially at a time when the need for 
additional working capital is increas¬ 
ing. Reviewing the working of various 
divisions, the directors say that 27 
applicationa for price increases of 
pharmaceuticals have been pending 
with the government for over 18 
months. As the general exemption 
from indnstrial licensing for certain 
* formulatiotu based on bulk drugs pro¬ 
duced by licensed nunulacturers was 
withdrawn, the company bu aubmitted 
application to the Central government 
for a licence to carry on business for 
the products concerned. The fiunily 
products division had anoffier good 
year. WhDe ffie cost of wet milk con- 
tiinwt to increase, its sup^y in the 
areas developed by the company Is 
dholnisUng progrestively due to de¬ 
mands from other buyers. This trend, 
along unth riting costs of psAing 
h materials and overheads, could Impelr 
the viability of infant milk food 
manufoctnte. The chemicals division 
maiatalned high output levels despite 
cuts is power end water supply end 
fieqaeat didocstions in receipts of 


materials, particularly those based on 
petroleum. Regular production 
hiidier purity calcium sennoskles com¬ 
menced during the year. Progressively 
larger tjuantlties of this chemical cd 
higher purities are intended to he 
produced, particularly for export pur¬ 
poses, Trial production of Mccloxine 
hydrochloride was undertaken. Com¬ 
mercial production of this drug will 
commence during the current year. S 
Bhoothalingam, chairman, la confident 
that production and sale of the com¬ 
pany's products urill grow this year at 
a latisractory rate in terms of quan¬ 
tity, but he is unsure whether this will 
be reflected in profits. 

BHARAT FORGE is diversifying and 
expanding its activities. Government 
has approved its proposal to act up a 
new industrial undertaking for manu¬ 
facture of 20,000 sets per annum of 
all types of axles, axle asaemUies and 
componenta thereof together with 
corresponding brake Bets. For this pur¬ 
pose, a new public limited company 
Is proposed to be promoted in finan¬ 
cial (um-technical coUaboratton with 


Rockwell International of USA, who 
has sophisticated technotogy. Total 
project cost is estimated at Si 30 
crores, which will be financed by ihara 
capital of Rs 10 crores and borrowings 
of Rs 20 crores. According to preient 
indications, Bharat Forge and Rock¬ 
well will each subscribe to one-tbird 
of the share capital of the proposed 
new company. The balance of ahare 
capital will be raised from financUl 
Institutions and the public. Govern¬ 
ment’s approval under MRTP Act is 
awaited. In addition, the management 
is on the look out for good busineia 
ontortunities to promote independent 
units, joint ventures and joint-sector 
units, since the company has achiev¬ 
ed a respeetalde status in its field in 
the country. Besides, the company 
proposes to undertake export of 
various products of other industriei, 
such as engineering, machine-tools, 
transportation etc, alongwith exports 
of its own steel forgings and finished 
crankshafts. The company is Uto 
implementing its modemisation-gun^ 
•^placement programme to update its 
plant. 
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MAHARASHTRA 

Sugar Factories Strike 

No Attempt at Worker>Raral Poor Alliance 


G O 


A UNITKD strike of workers in all 60 
private and co-<ii>erative sugar (actorlei 
in Maharashtn should potentially have 
the capaliUity of shaking the country- 
side. But as the days pau and the 
strike (scheduled to begin any tune 
without notice) looms, there is a curious 
lack of tension. Few indeed outside 
tl)e workers and managers and a few 
political activists even seem to know 
about it. 

Sugar factories, with their generation 
of employinent and patronage and the 
development opportunitiee offered to 
the surrounding peasants have been the 
centre of political power in this state 
for nearly 20 years. Yet, dialectically, 
there is also a vuncrability ghould t^ 
factory workers really begin to move, 
for they are perhegis the single section 
of the organised working doss most 
intimately connected with the oountiy- 
side ami thus best placed to build up a 
real clan moveroeot of poor peaaants, 
agricultural labourers and daliti under 
their leadership. 

Fbr discontent with the power of 
the sugar bosses is widespread. Fea¬ 
sants benefit fioni sugar-cane, for ex¬ 
ample, liut nut all benefit equally. 
Bicher peasants reap fortunes, but poor 
peasants often cannot afford to grow 
cane because of the capital invdved 
and. if they do, are the most mlneraUe 
to market fluctuations. Some who 
wixild prefer to stay out are forced to 
grow cane simply because of having 
bits of land next to those of the big 
growers. The real harassment for 
these small growers, thouj^, comes not 
simply from price problems but from 
the corrupt workings of the factories. 
The rich farmers can afford to, plant 
early and have the influence to ipsure 
that “their number comes first", i e, 
their cane 1$ cut and processed when 
ready. Poorer peasants may find their 
cane sitting unprocessed in the fields 
for months, eating up land that could 
be used for other crape, and are forced 
into a position of begging dependency 
linply to have their cane ttken. 

Factory workers themselves come 
from the villages, but generally the 
higher levels of skilled worken, tech¬ 
nicians and staff ro s frr ' tf s • 'i-J »» 


, poorer families. Getting a Job too takes 
influence. The poorest peasants, agricul¬ 
tural labourers and evecially dallts are 
likely to find themselves derived. The 
demand for 33 per cent representation 
of scheduled caste, scheduled tribes 
and other backward castes has been 
taken up by the workers’ unions but has 
So far been iaigely unimplemented. 
There is an increasing consciousnexs 
about such discrimination among young 
dallt and other poor students from such 
families, and on occasion marches hsve 
Iteen organised, (fur initance in Walwa 
taluka) to demand implementation of 
the quota. 

There remain the poor peasants who 
cannot afford to grow cane, the local 
agricultural labourers who help in the 
planting and intermittent irrigation, 
and finally the migrant harvest workea, 
the cone cutters who in foot make up 
the majority of tbe estimated 250,(XX) 
workers who will be “on strike". Beal 
leadership from the organised factory 
workers and their union representatives 
could thus potentially bnild up a broad 
alL'snce of the rural poor wfaicb could 
begin to move into a position capable 
of challenging the very centre of rich 
farmer power. 

This, bowfjyer, is not the way the 
current strike is being carried on. In¬ 
deed, though the Maharashtra State 
Sugar Workers' Rqrresentatives' Com¬ 
mittee is made up of uniona led by 
parties (Lai Nishan, Peasants and.Wfr- 
ker l^rty, CIT, Congress, Sociilists), 
the majority of whom hall the principle 
of “vrarker-peasant unity", the ntaln 
affect of what is happening at present 
and is likely to baiMn in the future 
may even be to drive a wedge between 
the workers and the rural poor. 

The strike has been planned for 
rtronths. Meetings were held at various 
factory centres, meetings which offered 
opportunitiee to sponsor rallies and 
create local committees bringing In 
vaiioos local anions, agricultural la¬ 
bourer or peasant organisstlons (where 
they eiist) and dallt organisationt. 
Many of the strike leaders had an¬ 
nounced that some such broad alUance 
would be fonnedj But Uttli seems to 
’■"ve k ■ mer f T*"* o W ■ '*■*» ^ 
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Sangli oMa at leaet, it the pegier tm 
lutkm urging higher prices for can 
No poor peasants, agricultoral labouie 
or other workers have been involved 
the strike organising process. No pn 
pagonda pamphlets hatv baett eiiculats 
in the villages to explain the itsues ( 
the strike, and no effort his been mad 
to organise any kind of iMtiwotk of coi 
tact and profiigahda. Thus the stril 
is developing in practice os an ecora 
mic battle more than os a means < 
building class struggle in the conntr 
tide. 

The strike organisers originally ba 
fixed November 15 as the date of b 
ginning of the strike, akhou^ mo 
factories begin in fact on the first < 
the month. Why the difference? It wi 
said that a unified strike day was neoe 
sary for impact. Then, aa the pn 
cess of negotiation werrt on, the str 
tegy has apparently been changed; tl 
strike is rrow sch^uied to begin r 
any previously unannounetd day afti 
the 15th, so that it will be a sui]^ 
strike giving the management no cham 
to pr^iare. Unionists explained that 
the nuchlnes are stopped suddenl 
the cane inside will spoil them if th( 
cannot be cleaned soon, whereas if tl 
management is given notice they wi 
have time to prqrare by having tl 
madiines cleaned and all prooesiir 
stopped by the date of the strike. Ai 
since sugar-cane can stand in tho fleli 
for mornhs if necessary, the factoric 
that is the farmers, will bo in a stror 
positron to waft out the workers. 

On technical grounds, this ststte 
seems to aid the workers in puttii 
moximitm pressure on managements i 
concede soon. But such a teolmld 
logic covers up what can in fa 
become a paUtically explosive sitiiatio' 

For some peasants’ rune will be 1 
process at the time of the st<wage - 
in the factorlee, in trucks and car 
waiting at the gatea, aad lying cut c 
the ground. Such cane will be total 
rained, and at gn estimated 11 tor 
per truck this could mean a loss p< 
peasartt of perhaps up to 20 tons < 
3500 rupees. (Assuming it belongs t 
die factory only after It is wai^ted an 
proceseing beg^s.) For tha ridb f* 
mers such a sum is nothing. But It 
a heavy financial loss for the poor; 
pecsints and pethepe even rain for tK' 
growers who might be bit — comic 
on top ef an agricultural season whor 
late, iton-existeat or untimely rah 
have wrecked many other crope. An 
if avers one poor peaeant in a villa.' 

. r . Cl crel 
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ovctwhdming. the {unily whoee cut 
cene li iifled retdug in front of the 
Factorlei will be made Into a concrete 
testhnony to tba truth of the propa¬ 
ganda t^t the *t>rlvileged'’ organised 
workers are the enemies of the rural 
people. Union lympathlaera already 
admit that **tbe rich fannen will bring 
the poor peasants to their sides", or 
"the factories' strategy is to q>lit the 
woikera and peasanta", but they are 
doing nothing concretely to prevent 
this. And local leftist peasant ieadera 
say ftanldy that once cut cane is simp¬ 
ly left iying, "the peasants thenuelves 
will rise up and march to the factory”! 

Theoretically the strike could have 
been declared from the moment the 
factories opened on November 1 or 
later. Ihe struggle would have been 
necessarily longer, the workers' unity 
would have had to he more firm — but 
whatever the costs of the strike, the 
sugar-cane grows, rich and poor alike, 
would have faced them collectively and 
the unions would have had time to 
mdhilisr rural opinion on their sific, to 
build on the widespread antagonisms 
to the rural "sugar longs". But as it 
is, a few families will be heavily af¬ 
fected by the strike while some poor 
ones msy even face financial ruin, 
while the rich and infhiential fanners 
whose cane is processed first (because 
of thdr influence in the factory, be¬ 
cause they have been in an economic 
position to plant early) wQI escape 
The'strike strategy seems in fact to be 
on ideal method of driving the poor 
peasants into the arms of the rural 
bosses and iHishing hadi the proqrects 
of working class leadership In the rural 
areas. 

CANK-Comas 

And what of the harvest laboureii, 
the 150,000 or so migrants who come 
every year from the famine areas ol 
Osmanohad, Bhid, southern Nagar and 
coatera SangU, etc, to the sugar belt P 
Theae an the real suh-proletaTiat of 
the industry, often poor peasants whose 
land at home Is insufficient for them 
to live on, coming for 6-8 months of 
work, under contract and nearly bond¬ 
ed to their mukadams who themselves 
are the lowest in a chain of coutrac- 
tors. They come as teams of husband- 
wife-child helpers, sometimes bringing 
small childrtn and babies simply be- 
esmse there is no other way to care 
.for th«n. 

Thera is not too much point In tde- 
Ing what their wagee are (officially 
th^' earn Rs 7.85 per ton udilcli is 
what ooa family team can at beat out 
and land in a div). mdabtedium and 


varkms forms of mukadam "cuts* 
simply eat away their earnings. In 
fact they take no money bade with 
them; they simply survive for the half 
year of their stay near the factories, 
getting some fodder for their cattle, 
living in leon-tos .made of matting or 
straw, with few utensils, coaiae fuod, 
little protectloa from the cold and 
forced to work often day and ni(dit. 
Scattered in small groups, often castr- 
specl&c, and strangers to the local vll- 
lagere, they are cheaper than local 
labour and their indebtedness, semi- 
bonded conditions and Isolation makes 
them extremely difficult to organise. 
Efforts have been made in the past. In 
Ahmednagar district in 19T7 by the 
Sodallsts; by Lai Nishan in some parts 
of Kolhapur district; and Lai Nishan 
activists also are hoping to make some 
effort to contact them in their home 
villages in Osmanaliad and elsewhere. 
But though such attempts are hopeful 
and forecast the possibility of a real 
shidfle in the future, little has come of 
them eo far. 

Thia time, it is said, the cane-cut¬ 
ters have been brought Into die strike. 
This means that a demand for them is 
included among the strike demands; 
that they jhould be paid rates eQuI- 
valent to the unskilled workers in the 
factory. But this may be meaningless 
if there is no organisation among the 
cutters themselves to Inture Implemen¬ 
tation — and BO far there is not even 
a sign of such organisation. 

Of the cane-cuKers we met, none had 
been informed about the strike, much 
less been mad,, a part of the process 
of organising. They had little Idea of 
the factory's functioning; they were 
isolated, suspiciaus of outsiders asking 
questions. "Our wages should be raised 
too", was their response, but it was 
said without much hope. 

“Oh no, we haven't told die cane- 
cutters yet”, said a local union leader 
off handedly a couple of days before 
the 15th. "Now we've made a few 
postern so they’ll come to know.’’ But 
in fact the local cane-cntteri came to 
know only around November 19 after 
thc^r mukadams had been taken to 
an intensive 3-4 day meeting by the 
factory management, while only those 
cangied near the factory managed 
to see the posters and meetings held 
at the factory itself. In fact, one group 
had Its only concrete experience of the 
union by their mukadam taking three 
rupees out of their pay for what he 
told them were "union dnee"I 

As for the strike Itself, it may be felt 
by the cntteti mainly In teiins of a 
sudden and indefinite deptivadon of 


work and pay, and hence in terms of 
hunger. Here again the qoeetion insertt 
Itself; if the strike bad been dedored 
from the time of the propoeed opening 
of the factories, the cutters could tbvp- 
ly have been told to itiqr home rmtfl 
it was settled — uninvolved as now, 
only not stuck helpletsly in s distant 
territory with no access to land -and 
work, 

Umioh Lsadbiibip 

Why do such organising methods and 
strategics come to prevail ? One 
answer of course is tbe tremendous 
difficulty of building a real irunrement 
among cane-cutters and poor peannts, 
A more crude answer mi^t be that 
there is indeed a kind of "worker- 
peasant unity" in the sugar Indultry, 
only it is the unity of rich peasants 
and the workers' leaders. Union leaders 
and activists themselves come most 
often from the staff and more skilled 
strata of workers who in turn come 
generally from rich peasant families, 
and sometimes tbe union leaders are 
themselves big sugar fanners who aht 
as village leaders. 

The majority of unions, hewever, are 
Iwsically honest. Why then do they 
seem unable to foretell the consequences 
of the strike and take some measnies to 
establish unity with poor peasants and 
labourers — even to the extent of mak¬ 
ing demands for fairness In factory 
runnlDg (which is tbe main issue affect¬ 
ing poor cane growers) rather than 
simply talking of sugar prices ? 

It Is a qnestion that is hard to 
answer. In many cases the unions 
(rather the parties who lead them) 
simply don’t have the activists avai¬ 
lable to go to the villages, to the in¬ 
numerable settlements and srork plaoes 
of the cane-cutters. But this again 
means that the parties are functioning 
mainly as trade nnionists and have no 
real political movement in the eoimtry 
side. For if they did there svould k 
non-union octh-ists and sympathisera to 
go among the peasantry and agricnl- 
tural labourers, to go to t'he college 
and school students and svotkeis and 
inspire militants from these groups in 
turn to go around and organise a truly 
united political strike. 

To some extent, these iruy he tbe 
beginnings of such a process around 
sugar footorics where there is more of 
a left hose than in Sangli district, 
particularly in areas where Lai Nishan 
haa more mllitaiit unions and aome- 
thing of an agricultuiat labour base. 
But on the sstele. It leems to be "eeo- 
nomics In command'. It seena la {got 
that tbe union leaders may be not reel- 
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Rifling Crimes against Scheduled Castes 
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loent to them of guwi hnuiiMtlpuIated 
wagw, and an end to <4# aotW otpres- 
shn of scheduJed cut* Uboarett. He 
mpome of the landhrds In tbb vfIJage 

to this attempt at elementaiy otganlia- 
tion in defence of their rl^ta by ache- 
doled caate labounn waa to mo large 
portions of their paddy-fieldi over to 
the cultivation of casoarina — a wan¬ 
ton action to deny the lahotaen era- 
ployment and ther^ore even mlniinuni 
subsistence 


SUCCESSIVE governmenta In Tamil 
Madu have been fond of boastfully 
contrasting the treatment of scheduled 
castes in their ‘progressive' state with 
that prevailing across a wide belt of 
northern India. The oft-repeated claim 
has been that the cruder forms of so¬ 
cial oppression of the people of the 
acheduled castes, including physical 
attacks sgainst them and other types 
of atrocity, do not etrist on any signi¬ 
ficant scale in Tamil Nadu. This claim 
has recently been dealt a swinging 
blow by a survey conducted in Tamil 
Nadu, by no less an authority than the 
Union Home Ministry, to enquire Into 
the operation of the Protection of Qvll 
Rights Act (1976), once known as 
the Antl-Untouchabllity Act. Cutting 
through the evasiveness with which 
official drcles in Tamil Nadu have 
traditionally masked the problem of 
atrocities against scheduled castes, the 
survey reveals, as its major finding, a 
"distinctly upward trend” in crimes 
against people belonging to the sche¬ 
duled Castes over the last four years. 

The survey sets out the following 
data relating to cases registered under 
the PCR Act — emphiiising that this 
gives a far from complete picture of 
reality, since it is likely that a large 
number of other cases have gone un¬ 
reported: 


(basses SQAINST Massmoa ov Sea- 
tanui Castes bt Messbers or Noif- 
ScBEDULSO Castes nr Tassii. Nantt 



1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Murder 

3 

2 

a” 

4 

Gncvoiis hurt 


9 


8 

Rapa 

_ 



6 

Arson 


1 


4 

Other offences 

4 

e 


108 

Total 

7 

18 

S4 

130 


Note; Fiipires based on autlatics sup¬ 
plied to the Government of 
hdia by the govenunent <rf 
Tamil Nadu itorm time to time, 
nguies in respect of October 
197$ have “Ot yet been re^^ 
from the Government of Tamil 
Nadh. 

i loaa 


Underlining the gravity of this state 
of afi^frs, the survey calls for some 
serious stock-taking on the part of the 
state governmrnt and, in particular, for 
tightening up the administrative ma¬ 
chinery for preventing atrocities, pro¬ 
tecting civil rights, building up a aense 
of security among the scheduled caste 
papulation and punishing offenders 
with "deterrent rapidity”. 

After drawing attention to a number 
of serious weaknesses in the police 
department in Tamil Nadu — the de¬ 
partment that has given itself vanguard 
airs uta-o-oii the rest of the country 
and that supposedly deals with the pro¬ 
tection of the civil rights of the sche¬ 
duled caate population — the survey 
gives a numbef of specific instances rf 
atrocitlea against scheduled castes, 
perceptively observing that audden out- 
breaka of violence are to be expected 
where a good deal of below-the-surface 
tension exists between the caste Hindus 
and scheduled castes throughout the 
state. Urging a "comprehensive and 
deep study” of the problem of crimes 
against the people of the scheduled 
castes. It sets out a number of con¬ 
crete recommendations for impiemen- 
tation by the state government. 

In cirefuHy measured prose, the. 
survey report allows us glimpses ^ the 
grim reality in which lakhs of schedul¬ 
ed caste people in Tamil Nadu fight 
for existence, let alone lor elementary 
civil liberties. 

A typical ea« of oppression, cited 
by the report, is that of Seekanankup- 
pim village Iq Maduranthakam taluk 
of Chingleput district. Here, landlea 
labourers belonging to the scheduled - 
castes — long subjected to systematic 
attacks by caste Hindu landlords — 
drew up a list of demands that includ¬ 
ed the payment of government-fixed 
wages to men and women labourers, 
the enforcement of govemment-pmcrl- 
bed working hours, no importation of ' 
outside labour by landlord except in 
the event of a genuine local Ujouc 
shortage, treatment of wotfcert un^lg 


A further dimension of the proUem 
highlighted by the survey report Is the 
disproportionate punishment of sche¬ 
duled CBstee where violent elaehei bet¬ 
ween them and non-acheduled caste 
lections break out — as, for example, 
in Madurai and Ramanathapuram dis¬ 
tricts In recent months. A strong plea 
is made for the ovenll beckground 
which led to alleged offences by sche¬ 
duled castes to be exidored In depth; 
in the absence of this, say the auffiors 
of the report, 

the Harijens mav justifiably fed that 
the brunt of the administration is 
brought to beer on them without 
their side of the story being heard. 

By way of example, the report citea a 
case where the scheduled castes denied 
occupation ot their allotted patta land 
by the legal machinations of t caste 
Hindu tandlotd, forcibly entered the 
land and allegedly aasolted some caste 
Hindus. In such cases. It is suggested, 
to deal with the problem from the 
law and order' angle alone mi^ not 
improve the situatiDn; the basic causes 
must be looked into and tackled. 

A further example of the discrimina¬ 
tive treatment meted out to scheduled 
caste people ot Tamil Nadu is the poor 
standard of accommodation and food 
provided In hostels for scheduled caste 
students. The report urges that the 
denunds of these students for Improv¬ 
ed facilities be handled sympathetlcany 
by the authorities in order to minimis e 
the danger of flare-ups and agitations. 

Overall, the survey finds the incid¬ 
ence of olTenees under the PCR Act 
to be on a significant and grovdng 
scale in Tamil Nadu, particnlirly in 
the Interior vUegea. Thm offencea in¬ 
clude the denial of drinking water 
faculties, the etipulitlon ot lepante 
utensils and eating placei in hotels, 
the denial 'of entiy to templea or the 
use of approach roads to burial 
grounds, and the burning of the use 
c( dtoppels and shoulder cloths 
by people of edieduled caste origin. It 
is reported thn la cattafai pandiayats, 
idM<tnlad caste' pcisoas anut redisin 
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ttjaatogn^ mt taijg ifela ptopyt- tik. fi^qww toiu., ^ knartloof 
otfcw e*wAinti wJU urn •»« boU. e« miim ttradda «fi~> cdiMlnM 


iMtoap, ^efnrliif to oonduet thdr 
hnitfiMi Iqr drcolitliig nNnonada 
nther dun on (w the attendenc* of 
■thedukd CMte metabeei. 

Wecuieioitt which du survey team 
had with members of the Hariian 
Sevak Sangh brought to light the 
major factors whidi hamper the 
scheduled caste people in their fight 
to daftad their basic dvil rights: 
economic dependence on die per¬ 
petrators of sodal discrimiiution and 
physical attacks; a legal and judicial 
system not only slow to act bqt 
stadmd against the scheduled caste 
people owing to the long arm of 
vested Interests; and the social ba<l- 
wirdnaes that is thrust upon tlu 
scheduled castes. 

Noting that the Tamil Nadu police 
department la the body ofSdally char¬ 
ged with protecting the civil rights of 
sdieduled castes and prevendng 
atrodties against them, ^ survey 
report has some quite startUng le- 
veladona to nuke about the way in 
which these duties have been carried 
out. In the fint place, the DIG in 
charge of the Harijan within the 
police department is reportedly "pre¬ 
occupied** with Home Guard and Qril 
Defence work, to the detriment of any 
serious effort in relation to the PCR 
Act. Secondly, the qieciai mchne 
police squads that have been farmed 
in most districts of the state are judged 
to be functioning in a far from satis- 
factory manner. The report cites the 
revealing case of the Inspector in 
charge of the mobile squad at Madurai 
who wai not even aware of the exist¬ 
ence, of the PCR Act of 1976. Thle 
oflicer **operated’’ from dilMdated 
ptemisei adjoining an open space used 
u a puUic lavatory; the vehicle as- 
aigaed to him was also used by the 
diitrict police and his mobility wu 
therefore extremely curtailed. 

Other police olBcen whom the sur¬ 
vey team interviewed were alao not 
enffidcntly famllisr with the provisions 
of the PCR Act—.and, indeed, were 
hardly more converiant with the old 
Aati-UntondubUity Act of 1935. To 
coanterect tUe leckedaislcel etate of 
afiUii, tim report uigee the Govem- 
aaent gf Tamil Nedu So create a eepa- 
rate poet of DIG, Harijan Welfue, to 
ha in overall durge of tiu implemea- 
tation ci the PCR Act, inchiding the 
xupervlelon of mobile aquade and tiu 
Pletiict Superintendonta of Police ia 
regpeet of tUi work. Sudi an officer 
WBtSd be expected not only to uader- 


castee and provide rtrteiled reports on 
ffiem, explore In depth ell casee with¬ 
in the purview of the PCR Act and 
ensure that euch cues he s pte di jy tiealt 
with, bat also to submit confidential 
report! on regudiiif hii at- 

titude to the weaker aectione in gene¬ 
ral and ecfaedulcd cistu la particular. 
It li amphtslsed that the DIG in charge 
of Harijan Welfare must be made high¬ 
ly mobile, in the context of the sharply 
riling incidence of Crimea egiinst the 
■cheduled cute people of the sUte. 

TVe survey report alao advocstu 
that the sUte government undertake 
**a arniprehentive and deep study of 
the problem of atrodtiu and PCR 
cuu In aB its upects". Snch s study 
should include an enumeration of cisu 
reported to the police, the manner In 
which they were investigated and 
brought to trial, problems aasodsted 
with witnesses being brought to court 
aad giving their evidence without 
hindrance, and the number of casn 
ending in conviction end in acquittal, 
u well M the consideration of more 
buic questions pertaining to the socio- 
•conomie environment. The overall aim 
of auch a study should be to make 
the **cutting edge** of the ed m i n istra- 
tioo serve the poor end disadvantaged 
and act u a real protector of the righta 
of the scheduled caste people. To this 
end, it is argued, the itudy must com¬ 
bine a concern for law ead order with 
a firm social perspective end sense of 
comatitment, end should be undertaken 
with the aid of voluntary as well u 
official bodies. Detsiled field surveys 
aad the sdentific analyala of data arc 
considered essential components of 
such a study. 

It is furtbar recommended that per¬ 
iodic Woking meetings of the concern¬ 
ed police and other officials be held 
to tike stock of ail cases of atrocity or 
diacriminatioii. end to deletmin* the 
pettern of offences u wdl is the trend 
in crime figures. The dedrions reidaed 
at suA meetings should be put down 
in writing and their imidementation 
subjected to systematic monitoring. 

But perhaps the most slgaiflcant find¬ 
ing of tim survey report — apart from 
the revelation of the siinridy aoedent- 
iag crime rate agalnit schaduM castes 
— Is its clear, unciteimricd conclusion 
tiiat ffic vMeat events la ViHupuram 
in july 1978 (EPW repMt, October 14, 
19n) that nsolted in the coU-blooded 
•iMditcr of no fewer than U sdado- 
lad caste peraoas con sti tu te d ~en atro¬ 
city urimt Ae Sdwdeled CMi peo- 


.'■ ■ ■' 

pie. Thii comae m a very darp eon- 
tnst indeed both to tin kiffidal* no- 
count of the e vent e that wae drculatad 
by the etde government in the imme¬ 
diate eftermath of the distnrfannccs 
to the fin d ing s of the Stdativam Com- 
enfasion af Enquiry, set up to investi¬ 
gate into the outbreak of violence, 
which were publiibed in Ainil this 
year. Both these *investigationi* went 
out of their wiy to deny tint the 
bloody events had a *commuiial* origitt, 
and, in a manner which has beemne 
characteristic of ail too many enquiries 
into atrocitia against scheduled castei, 
to lay the blsme fair and square on 
the victims of the murderous and 
aivoaont attacks. 

If we are to believe (he one^nan 
Sadasivam Commission,' it was the 
"anti.tocial elrnnents” of the attadeed 
icfaeduled caste colony wbo were tiie 
cause of an orgy of violence in wbldi 
only scheduled caste persons were to 
lose their lives; it was they who, by 
evoking '*Tesentment*’ among merdi- 
ants and ‘‘members of the public", 
invited a bloody revenge whith wet, 
of course, not at aO communal lo 
origin. 

Swimming against the tide, at lean 
in certain contests, has been Indentified 
as a Marxist-Leninist prindple. Yet 
the two communiat parties — even 
while some o{ their representatives 
spoke out against the Villupuram atro- 
chy against Harijans — did not rise to 
the cballenge of the occasion. They 
failed to make even a significant at- 
tampt to rouse either the working class 
or the democratic manes against this 
particular outrage. They did not suc¬ 
ceed in sulBdentiy demarcating their 
nieaaumhle practUe from the stance 
adopted to the AlADMK. the DMK, 
the janata, the Congressfl) and the rest 
of the parties in the state. One expeen 
them to re-examine their performance 
in a npirit of honest self-crtticiini and 
to take a more effective position in 
future. 

The aurvey report of the Union 
Home Minitt^ unwaveringly places the 
villupuimn events under the category 
of atrocities against scheduled caste 
people. And, in making the obser- 
vatloa that villupuram-type dashes 
an to be expected where "a good 
deul of below-the-surfsce tension 
between the caste Hindus and 
Hnrijsns in different districts is rs- 
paned”, it tevsals a far greeter 
awature of per ce ptiv e n eas , not to 
mention awaraoeii of the need to go 
into the root canact of tndl clashei, 



and Itf Cnimni w in ii. nlly i w ttactad te p^f W tint flit' 


woMtenineH ' toM^' jtt' iikt, ItHb 
whoit^e ' miweprtltntptM 'd — 


Indeed, there wonld seem to be, hn- 
iflldt both in the turrty report’s de- 
sipnatlon of the Villupunin events as 
an atrocity afainst scheduled castes 
and in the specdfic comments it makes 
in reUtion to the foUow-np by the 
state authorities, a strong measure of 
crlticiim of the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment Noting tersely that the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry set up to Investi¬ 
gate the Villupuram clashes "has 
furnished its report to tlie state gov¬ 
ernment”, the report calls for details 
of the cases registered in connection 
with the death of sdieduled caste per¬ 
sons as well as details of relief mea¬ 
sures provided for those who sufiered 
lo“«» during the violence to be passed 
on to the Centre "for information”. 
And in a recommendation that appears 
to be a direct comment on the experi¬ 
ence of the one-man Sadasivam Com¬ 
mission, the Home Ministry report sug¬ 
gests that the state government appoint 
as a matter of principle, when setting up 
any subsequent enquiry oommission into 
alleged atrocities against scheduled 
castes, at least one prominent and res¬ 
pected person belonging to the sche¬ 
duled castes. The report points out 
that this wiil not only increase the con¬ 
fidence and sense of security of the 
scheduled caste people but "may also 
impart greater objectivity to the find¬ 
ings of sudi Commissions of Inquiry". 

Given the disturbing character of 
the revelations made by the survey 
report, it is hardly surprising that the 
state government has been straining 
every nerve to prevent its coming to 
public knowledge. Summaries of the 
unpublished report have appeared in a 
few newspapers and Journalists seeking 
official confirmation of the contents 
have been repeatedly told that the gov¬ 
ernment will not deny the existence of 
the report or its findings, but neither 
win it confirm them. 

While such an attitude augurs miser¬ 
ably for any serious implementation by 
the state government of the recom¬ 
mendations set out in the Union Home 
Ministry report, M Karunanidhi has 
already launched his attempt to make 
political capital out of all this. In a 
Sanjay Gandhi-graced "conference of 
Muslims” in Madras on November 25, 
the DMK President tried to harness 
the Union Home Ministry’s findings in 
the service of highlighting the "con¬ 
trast" between his own regime and the 
AIADMK’s track record to date, ob¬ 
serving that "crimes against Harijons 
have risen manifold since the 
AIADMK came to power”. 

In a disturbing sense, this is true of 


^ Union Home MUnfitlry’k' table of re- 
' potted crimes agaixiit adwduled castes 
, shows that these were on the increase 
during the DMK’e hegemony in the 
state, and even more sharply so during 
' the Emergency, with whose authors the 
DMK and the AIADMK — both sym¬ 
bols of opportunism and anti-people 
policies — have ganged up at vrell- 
spaced intervals. Nor would either 
Karunanidhi or M G Ramachandtan 
be interested in reminding anyone that 
it was during the stewardship of their 
conunon ’Anna’ that the Kilverunani 
massacre of 44 dilldren, women and 
old (oik belonging to the scheduled 
castes took place — in December 196S. 
And that the criminals are still at 
large in society and the political arena. 

In our country, official investigations, 
especially into sensitive or controver- 


THE Organisation for the Protection 
of Democratic Rights, Andhra Pradesh 
(OPDR) convened the ’Bhonglr Fact 
Finding Committee’ to enquire into the 
alleged rape and murder of Khalrun- 
nisa Begum, alias Shakeela, and illegal 
detention and torture of her husband 
Syed Ismail alias Henry and her bro¬ 
ther Bhasha in Bhonglr Town Police 
Station during September and October 
1979. The Chairman of the Committee 
was Shantilal Ssrupria of the Univer¬ 
sity of Hyderabad; other members 
were C Rama Rao (Osmania Univer¬ 
sity). V N Bhatt (University of Hydera¬ 
bad), C Vishnu Mohan (lawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi), K Bala- 
krishna Reddy (Tutorial College, 
Bhon^r) Sonjaya Baru (University of 
Hyderatad), M<^n Reddy (Physician) 
and C Venkata Krishna, General Se¬ 
cretary, OPDR, who acted as Secretary 
of the Committee. 

The committee visited Yadagirlgutta 
(Nalagonda), Bhongir (Nalagonda), 
Chandolu (Guntur) &d Hyderabad. 
These visits were necessary because 
Henry, Sihakeela and Basha had ori¬ 
ginally lived at Yadagirlgutta, and 
were later taken to Bhonglr by Police; 
Chandohi was Siakeela's native village 
where her mother lives and to wboe 
her dead body was returned; and 
Henry’s mother is a permanent resi¬ 
dent of Hydmabad. 

The committee could not interview 
Hhnry, because the necessary police 
permission could not be obtaineil; no 
reply was gives to tim lettw addressed 


social and bureaucratic realities. But 
there does surface once in a long While 
the really telling enquiry or observa¬ 
tion that speaks volumes on the situa¬ 
tion. Such occurrences are mote indi¬ 
cative of the fact that even the Indian 
bureaucratic mechanism cannot- quite 
snuff out or totally obscure the social 
conscience and honest democratic 
spirit of a few Individuals among the 
high-ranking bureaucracy, rather than 
of anything more basic. And when 
finally India is able to reach the stage 
when its masses can be said to be 
living under socially Just conditions, 
free from the shackles of exploitation, 
this wafer-thin layer of democratic ad¬ 
ministrative experience currently sur¬ 
facing within a blatantly unjust system 
will prove invaluable. 


by the committee to Commissioner of 
Police, Hyderabad, under whose cus¬ 
tody Henry still remains. 

As the events began in Yadagiri- 
gutta, we may first take up our main 
findings there. These are; 

Henry, Shakeela and Basha were 
residents of Yadagirlgutta. Subse¬ 
quent to the arrest of Henry, Sha¬ 
keela and Basha were taken away 
^ the police; Basha was first taken 
into custody, while Shakeela was 
taken into custody on the following 
day. Henry was seen in Bhonglr 
town police station on September 
19 and Shakeela and Basha were also 
seen there subsequently. Shakeela 
and Basha were taken into custody 
by Circle Inspector, BhongiV, and 
other police officers. 

At Bhongir the committee recorded 
the evidence of the Dharmashala 
authorities where Shakeela was said to 
have stayed. It also met Vijay Kumar 
Reddy, the Physician who treated 
Shake^ on October 13, who nld that 
he did not believe that Sihakeela had 
committed suicide, and the circle ins¬ 
pector, Bhongir town police station. 

The Committee’s findings on the 
basis of the evidence collected during 
these interviews are as follows Sha¬ 
keela and Basha ware inducted Into 
room No 10 of the Dharmashala at 
Bhongir by die Police. The Involve¬ 
ment of police is fully es tab l i s he d by 
the avid^oe of choultry autborlties, 
and by the documentry evidence of 
dw recd^ No 1137 dated (Setober 
3 (die Ceanmittee bos a xeroxed co^ 
of din receipt) which la in the safon-of 
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Saa kwh did not ponhaw aigr l)tp- 
Wtomea from any ahop at Bhondr, 
and doctor’s evidence too does not 
speak of any barbiturates in the room. 
Sbakeela was taking normal food 
both ■ in the morning and even¬ 
ing and returning to the Dharmashala 
in the mornings only. She fell sick and 
became unconcious on October 15 and 
was taken away from Choultry, first 
to Bhongir Hospital and subsequently 
to Gandhi Hospital where she died 
the following morning. Pancfaanama 
was conducted in room No 10 of the 
Choultry on October 21 and till then 
the key of' the room was ■with Vi|ay 
Kumar Reddy; and there was no dupU- 
. cate key for room No 10, other than 
the one with VJlay Kumar Reddy. The 
food left over in one or two vessels 
was purtified but the one in the tifiSn 
box kept in plastic bag had not turn¬ 
ed bad. Nothing is found in the re¬ 
cords to show that panchanama was 
conducted while seixing the articles 
belonging to the family of Shakeeia 
from Yatiagirigiittn; the circle iiWO 
tor. Radha Krlshnamurthy disputes the 
assertion of subinspector, Uttam Kumar 
at Yadaglrigutta: in fact though 
Shakeeia and Basha were taken away 
by the police, no cases had been filed 
against Shakeeia. 


The evidence of Sushila Bai, mother 
of Henry has been recorded on tape. 
Sushila Bal visited the Osmania Hos¬ 
pital and not only saw her son but 
also briefly spoke to him. On the basis 
of her evidence, the Committee finds 
that: (1) Shakeeia was raped in the 
presence of Henry, in the police sta¬ 
tion; (2) that he was drugged by the 
police in the police station; and (3) 
that relations between her son and 
Shakeeia were cordial and harmonious. 


The committee recorded at Chandolu 
the evidence of Basha, the brother of 
Shakeeia and her mother on tape and 
later transcribed the same. The evi¬ 
dence is the longest piece recorded by 
the committee. The evidence of Basha 
clearly brings out the following facts. 
Basha and his sister were taken to 
police lock-up. Bhongir and kept 
separately. Shakeeia was kept in police 
station for some days and later shifted 
to the Dharmashala. On October 14, 
around 9 pm, some policemen took 
away Shakeeia. It is not clear when she 
returned. Basha was kept in the cho¬ 
ultry room, locked. The police sub 
inspector gave Basha Rs 20 at Bhongir 
Hosplul. Shakeeia was admitted to 
Gandhi Hospital on October 15, and 
she died the following morning. 

. Fatima Bee, mother of Shakeeia and 
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Mtoiiage between her dan^tter and 
Henry was performed oo July 13 , 1978 
after the conversion of Henry to ItSa* 
mic faith. After conversion Henry took 
the name of Syed Ismaii. On October 
13 Sbakeela and Basha went to Chan- 
doiu and returned to Ktongir, on the 
same day. Basha and did not 

disclose any of their experiences at the 
hands of police as the police had threa¬ 
tened them with dire consequences, 
if they divulged anything. After the 
death of Shakeeia, her body was taken 
to Chandolu by the police under heavy 
escort, sad was buried hastily, due to 
police pressure. The Commliaianar ot 
Police, Hyderabad gave Rs 400 to 
Fathna Bee, Shakrcla’a modier to meet 
expenses incurred in tte burial of her 
daughter. 

From the evidence of the witnesses 
examined at Yadagirigutta and Chan¬ 
dolu It is clear that Henry and 
Shakeeia resided at Yadagirigutta. The 
occupation of Henry is vague and the 
evidence is also to some extent confu¬ 
sing. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that Henry did not have an ostensible 
means of living, and was perhaps trying 
to make a career. It is on record that 
Henry became a Mulsim and married 
Sbakeela Begum on July 13. 1978 at 
PonnuT, a small town in Guntur Dis¬ 
trict. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
Henry was arrested by the police 
around September 17. while Shakeeia 
and Basha were taken into custody on 
September 19 and taken to Yadagiri¬ 
gutta and later to Bhongir. Henry, 
Shakeeia and Basha were seen in 
Bhongir town police Station on and 
around September 19. 

The detention of Henry, Sbakeela 
and Basha, till September 29, 1979 was 
definitely illegal and 'wrongful. The 
motives of police become questionable 
specially when no charges were filed 
against them. 

The evidence of choultry management 
about the inductment of Shakeeia and 
Basha, along with the documentary 
evidence, is enough to e.stablish that 
police secured lodgings for Shakeeia 
and Basha in room No 10, but not 
with a view to Helping her. 

The fact that Shakeeia was not suf¬ 
fering from any ailment on October 
13 is established by the evidence oi 
Vijay Kumar Reddy. The evidence of 
Basha that they delivered food to 
Henry on that day and returned in the 
evening shows that Shakeeia was not 
suffering with any illness. Sasha’s 
statement that at 9.00 pm on-that day 
polipe came and ksocked on the 
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of Shyamnmdar, one of the poUee 
conitaNea and the number be won 
(1220), leaves no doubt that police did 
take away Sbakeela on tiut night The 
evidence of Viay Kumar Reddy makes 
difficult for the Committee to presume 
that Shakeeia was taken seriously ill, 
suddenly without any previous ail- 
raents. There wen no compdilng 
reasons for Shakeeia to commit suicide 
on October 15 as the police suggest 

Another question rfie police en 
unable to answer is: where was Henry 
when Shakeeia was in room No 10 in 
the choultry? Why did not bodi of 
them live together? This question as¬ 
sumes importance in view of the com¬ 
pelling evidence that Shakeeia and 
Heniy ■were happily married. AH rhl* , 
and other facts prove Iv-yood any 
doubt that Shakeeia was ravished by 
the police, and also drugged In such s 
manner that would cause her dearft 
The evidence of medical shops in 
Bhongir shows that Shakeeia did not 
procure any baibituratea there. Accord¬ 
ing to Sushila iloi, mother of Henry, 
her son told her that Shakeeia was raped 
in hit presence in Bhongir Police Sta¬ 
tion and that he too was drugged. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the police who are snpposcd to be 
custodians o' law have Indulged in on# 
of the worst crimes against human 
values, especially against womanhood. 
Government's credibility has soffered 
greatly due to its reluctance to appoint 
a biU-Sedgei! fudicial eiviuiry into the 
incident. A magisterial enquiry is no 
.subsitute to iudiclal enquiry since a 
report of a magisterial enquiry it 
not a public document. The evid¬ 
ence collected by the Committee 
is more than sufficient to call for a 
judicial probe into the entire episode, 
without any further delay. 

There are other issues raised by the 
episode which require immediate atten¬ 
tion, First, the cases registered against 
the people (at various places) who agit¬ 
ated against the police atrocities should 
be withdrawn forthwith. The Commis¬ 
sioner of the Police has not replied to 
the letter addressed liy the Committee 
till tod.ty. The police are still prevent¬ 
ing Henry from speaking up. The 
Committee hopes that government will 
immediately set him at liberty. Equal¬ 
ly, the Committee expects that govern¬ 
ment will take immediate steps to 
prosecute the guilty and insure con¬ 
fidence in the people. While liberty 
cannot be lightly interfered with, grave 
aimes like rape and murder should not 
be winked at by any responsiUe gov¬ 
ernment. 
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THE coil-inines In tbe Wctt B«i«al. 
Blbar region, we ere told, ut in ■ 
crisis. TlKy are said to be todiig an 
unprecedented shortage o< electricity 
alfectlni even their minimum dewater¬ 
ing and ventilation operatlomi. Al¬ 
ready, dozene of mine faces ate being 
abandoned and more are believed to be 
waiting tbeir turn. And if any^ng, 
the situation win only be worse before 
it turns any bettor. 

This is not the first dme that the 
coal industry has cried Volf. It has 
done SO'before also — and more and 
more frequently during the past several 
months. There has been no dearth of 
issues — explosives shortage, wagon 
shortage, law and order problem and 
now, to cap it all, the electricity 
famine. But unlike the boy of the 
storybook, the industry has managed 
to carry a lot of conviction even if it 
has cried ‘wolf all too often. 

The fact is that every time it aenda 
out an SOS, it ia only adding griat to 
the mill of the powerful private eector 
lobby which wants s knuckled-down 
government to invite private parties tb 
take charge of develotring virgin coal¬ 
fields or to run some of the national¬ 
ised minca. A ranking Union Minuter, 
Faxlur Rahman, significantly observed 
the other day that a proposal for hand¬ 
ing over uneconomic minea to private 
parties desarved consideration. 

Any move in this line has to be 
taken at the political level, but the 
commissars who run the nationalised 
industry do not seem to be it all in 
favour of such a step. The reason is 
simple. They would not like their 
empire to ihrink nor would they be 
happy to give up their exalted perch 
wherefrom they can give command to, 
and distribute their largesse among, 
the obliging giants of the privste 
sector. 

While the controversy rsges on, 
there is however precious little effort 
to go into the root causes of the 
malaise that has now infected so many 
of our nationalised industries. The 
ministers are too buiy with their poli¬ 
tical futuie 'o cate for theac thlnga, 
and the high-ups in the bureancrscy 
are also not intereated, least any such 
probe should bring out embensnung 
skeletons from the cupboird. It is 
indeed amazini that while ell thia 
coal-nU-power mud-sUnglng goci on, 
none of these departments hss even 
made a tingle etatement on what hat 
gone wiong in their reqieetive areti or 


taken action aguiiist ofiken or ataff 
for deraUedoo of duty. Are w« to 
believe thM eB the e m pi uy ee a of Coil 
India Ltd, of the ralhvaya and of the 
power generaring tteudts era doing 
their lobe fully end perfectly? Cer¬ 
tainly not. But why are tbeir bossee 
so thy? 

In feet. It It not too difficult tor 
even a Isymta to dedpber quite s few 
slips In the otherwise elabcrate cover- 
upi tbit these departments ere putting 
up. Take the cue of the coal industry. 
Tin early 1>7», we were being toM 
thet tbe industry was carrying a pltiicad 
stock of anything like 12 milUoa 
tonnes. In fact, according to inform¬ 
ed eources, even ai late u early 
November, the Eastern Coalfields is 
Mipposed to be holding a stock of 
1.6 million tonnes, Bharat Coking Coal 
Ltd 2.6 ran tonnes and Central Coal¬ 
fields anotber about 3.2 mn tonnes. 
These stocks could have certainly been 
pushed around when production it 
down, but they have remffined stnek. 
And this only seems to confinn the 
view that much of what goes as 
pithead stock ia not really niable coal 
and that quite often outputs are ove^ 
reported. 

Shortage of railway rakea is believed 
to be hampering movement of coal. 
But the coal authorities are now 
freely using road transport to move it. 
If shortage of power Is holding up 
loading in the mechaidaed loading 
points, what standa la the way of 
hundreda of non-mechiniied i^nts 
where the operation ia managed manu¬ 
ally? If road transport is being need 
freely to move coal, why is it then 
that many industilea arc itill facing 
alarmingly low atocka? Or, are we to 
believe the dark hinti being thrown by 
acme highly rceponsible railway oS- 
cers (of the rank of general managers) 
that a section of the powcifnl road 
trataport lobby is exerdslng influence 
on the coal industry? * 

Admittedly, the West Beogal-Bihar 
coal-mines arc not getting all the 
power they need. But when it ii said 
that they are also facing a shortage ot 
ex^otives, it bccotncs * Uttle difficult 
to understand. The government hia 
now cleircd ■ propoaal for large-icale 
impart of mining-g^dc ex^oaives at a 
cost of over Ra 1 erote. Why did tiw 
coal Induatry not preee for tudi an 
import plan when It wu known neuly 
I couple of years ago Hat 4a indigo 
ous explosivas industry wm beiiig W 


been taBced about nr audi a Imig 
tima? 

A minister of itate has now laid 
that coal production in the current year 
would Ml short ot the 112 million 
tonne target by anything like 11 to 12 
mllUon tottnee. that would make the 
production nearty tha same u in 
1978-79. But tbu why all rids erisii 
■nd all this talk about tbe crisli whldL 
as we an know, only heipt aome mi- 
scrupnloos elements to make a qnidc 
buck? If 100 milUoa tonnea couM hot 
manage to keep ridnga ticking last 
year, why should tbe sane quantity 
create such a crliia tUa year, eapadilly 
adien there is film evidence dot in¬ 
dustrial production is going to be evuo 
lower? 

A strange thing about the present 
controversy is that the main partiet 
cannot even agree on some betlc 
figures. The raUwayt for instauee say 
that their own coal demand ia about 
II million tonnes t year triiieh weiU 
out to ],6S0 wagons a day of coal 
loading. The coal Industry feels that 
the real demand it about ll.S niDion 
tonnes or 1,110 wagons a day. Simi- 
Iiily, the two cannot agree on bow 
many wagons are being loaded on an 
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^Kgilwtyi ny 'dM avenfa for a ea^%' 
' am cooMa to watoai a day, 

tba coal autborities would ny it la 
1,100 wafoni. The whole thing U 
cmy. Statiatlci, It would leein, have 
never lied so much, 
n the coal shortage has paved the 
^ way for kick-becks for some, the 
sngon shortage has dooe the same for 
some others. Some of the recent rail¬ 
way accidents do not speak well of its 
efficiency, and some of the stories 
going round do not speak well of the 
integrity of the people at different 
ranks. In fact, anything else would 
have been surprising. It is all part of 
the same story of lack of discipline 
and lack of integrity that has now 
gone up to the highest levels in the 
country. So why blame those down 


TALKS on Namibia were held in 
Geneva from November 12 to Novem¬ 
ber Iti under the auspices of the 
United Nations. The first major prob¬ 
lem for the UN officials was in deciding 
the number of rooms required for the 
talks. One for the UN team from 
New York, one for the Western powers, 
one for the front-line states and one 
for the SWAPO — upto that it was 
clear. What was not clear even on 
November 12 morning when the talks 
were scheduled to begin was whether 
South Africa would attend and whether 
the five ‘internal parties' of Namibia 
which Pretorie recognises would be 
invited. South Africa bad refused to 
take pert unless the UN Secretary 
General alto invited the ‘internal par¬ 
ties'. The Secretary General first took 
the position that the UN recognises 
only the SWAPO which had been re¬ 
peatedly described in Security Council 
and General Assembly resolutions as 
"the sole and authentic representative 
dt the Namibian people”. Then the UN 
made the concession to South Africa 
and an official stilted that the five 
Internal portlet’ would receive the 
same treatment as accorded to others 
as the talks from UN officials. The 
troblcm was solved, the number of 
rooms could now be fixed. 

Anodier difficulty still remained, 
how to describe the talks. South 
Africa refused to partieipam if they 
were 'negotiations’. ‘Proximity talks’ 
■ppaaied to give the impresaion of 


In the cool-power controveny, tfaa 
Damodar Valley Corporation has often 
featured in the headlines. It has been 
virtually at the receiving end, caught 
as it is in a mesh of smtistlcs from 
which it cannot get out. It is no 
secret that the corporation is faced 
with the nagging problem of a cold 
war between its technical and non¬ 
technical staff and labour trouble. 
But all this has been going on for, 
well, many many months. And no one 
has cared to go into the root of the 
problem or sort it out. The nation in 
the mean time goes on suffering. The 
economy withers; it does not seem to 
be anybody's baby. Long live the 
elections, the politicians and the five- 
star bureaucrats! The rest do not 
count. 


Western initiative. The UN wanted 
to show that it is in control of things 
related to Namibia because the world 
cannot be just left to the Carringtons. 
South Africa said the talks should be 
informal and exploratory about the 
plans for the demilitarised xone. As 
there was no meeting envisaged of all 
the concerned parties, it was finally 
agreed to call the event ‘simultaneous 
consultations*. South Africa bad won 
the second maior concession. 

The basis of the consultstions was 
a document entitled ‘Monitoring and 
the Establishment of a Demilitarised 
rone'. In the second round of ‘proxi¬ 
mity talks’ held in March 1979 SWAPO 
had agreed to the Secratary General’s 
plan for Implementation of the propo¬ 
sal of the five Western nations. South 
Africa objected to provisions which 
call for restriction of any SWAPO 
armed personnel inside Namibia at the 
start of the ceasefire to designated 
locations inside Namibia and which 
do not require UNTAG ( United Nati¬ 
ons Transitional Assistance Group) 
monitoring of SWAPO basis outside 
the territory. In a statement made on 
March 6, 1979 in the South Africa 
Parlienoent, Prime Minister Botha 
accused the five Western powers and 
the UN Secretary General of "schem¬ 
ing behind the scenes". The South 
African government claimed that the 
internal groups in Namibia cannot 
accept these terms (regardinf SWAPO 
bases). This was openly refuted by the 
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Special Session of the Genersl AS 
bly on Namibia in May 1979 wheq 
stated; "In contradiction to the Sr^ 
African claims, we have been infon'. 
directly by some of tbe inter.; 
groups inside Namibia that they acci', 
the settlement plan including the 
terms”. 

The idea of a demilitarised xon 
after the ceasefire bad been proposer . 
by the late President Neto and tbe 
western powers argue that the detailed 
proposals are substamially the same as 
those made by Neto. At the Geneva ' 
talks all sides except South Africa 
agreed to the idea of a demilitarised 
xone along the northern borders of 
Angola. Except for some of the front 
line states the representation at the 
conversations was at senior civil 
servants level and it was obvious that 
major decisions could not be taken. 
While the UN officials appeared to be 
optimistic about the next stages such 
optimism was not apparently shared 
by many. This was mainly because 
South Africa did not make any com¬ 
mitment but instead raised 29 objec¬ 
tions about the detailed propoiels and 
questioned the feasibility of adequate 
supervision Isy a UN peace keeping 
force in the demilitarised xone. 

The main reservation of SWAPO 
was with regard to the provision that 
“any SWAPO base within the limits 
of the xone would be closed and its 
peraonnei transferred to locationa out¬ 
side such xone in Angola and Zambia", 
to he extent it applies to SWAPO 
armed forces Inside Namibia. A 
'speaking note’ clarified the provision 
as follows. •TJnee tgieement has been 
reached, there will be two choices for 
members of the SWAPO armed forces. 

(i) Arrangements will be made by 
UNTAG for any SWAPO arm^ forces 
who have elected to remain inside 
Namibia to participate in the elector^ 
process, to pUev their arms, ammuni¬ 
tion and military equipment under 
UN custody; they would partidpMe in 
the electoral process without risk of 
airesL intimidation, or imprisonmeM. 

(ii) The alternative will be lor SWAPO 
armed forces to return to 

in Angola or Zambia under UNTAG 
arranged escort and safe conduct. 

In a statement to the press at the 
end of the "simultaneous consulta¬ 
tions” Sam Nujoma. President ol 
SWAPO, stated that “SWAPO is vehe¬ 
mently opposed to the sinister idea of 
disarming its armed freedom fighters 
in Namibia or removing them from 
their beloved and only fatherland into 
neighbouring countries, while allowing 
the foreign militacy occupationUt 
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February 31, 
Unc stata. the five 
Nigeria and Sudan, 
btaiy General bad said 
^ SWAPO penonnel inside 
Africa at the time of the 
^ would be restricted to base 
outh West Africa at sites to 
/^ted by the Secretary Gene- 
fpecial Representative and would 
ybnitored by UNTAG. On behalf 
be five western powers Andrew 
^g had stated at the special session; 
/liere never wu any attempt on our 
«rt to create military bases for 
,SWAPO inside Namibia; the only 
' issue was how to deal with the practi¬ 
cal problem presented by the pretence 
of armed SWAPO personnel inside 
Namibia at the time of the cease-fire”. 
That issue stiil remaitu. 


The ‘simultaneous consultations' have 
to be assessed against the background 
of what has been happening in Namibia 
in the last few months. Alnaost half 
ot Namibia was placed under a form 
of martial law by the Administrator 
General of the Territory on May 10. 
Large rreas stretching from Windhoek 
northward to the Angolan borders have 
been declared ‘security areas’. South 
African forces have been given wide 
powers to search people and homes 
without warrants. Though SWAPO is 
not a banned organisation hundreds of 
its workers have been detained since 
end of April under AG 26 fa proclema- 
tion of the Administrator General) 
which allows no right of habeas corpus, 
no access to legal counsel and no 
statement of charges against those 
detained. 

In a statement from the Council of 
Churches in Namitna on the occa¬ 
sion of their meeting with the Ad¬ 
ministrator General, G Vilfoen, on 
September 24, 1979, the leaders of the 
churches asked for the release of all 
political prisoners and added: fur¬ 
thermore, the removal of the present 
security legislation, in particular AG 
9 and AG 26, is in our opinion a 
necessary precursor to any lasting 
peace in this country. These laws have 
made the work of the churches and 
the daily lives of the people in some 
regions of our country extremeiy diffi¬ 
cult. We aronld especially like to call 
to your attention the following mat¬ 
ters; the frequent interruption of 
Church activities in our northern areas 
by the South African security forces; 
the srilful destruction of dnirch pro¬ 
perty by these same ssenrity forces; 
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the In tlmi da ti oa mid' aibltigiy anest 
of church trorkers and other innocent 
citiaens; and the raid on the Cnimnii 
of Churches’ offices in Windhoek this 
year on the llimricit of pretests by the 
security police”. 

In the beginning of May reports 
appeared in the press tbt South 
Africa mobilised thousands of military 
reservists to reinforce army units in 
morthem Namibia where one of the 
biggest operations in 13 years against 
the nationalist movement was launch¬ 
ed. On May 21, the ‘constituent 
assembly’ was given legislative powers. 
As the Rand Daily Mail of lohannes- 
burg said, ‘‘This is another step along 
the road towards a unilateral declara¬ 
tion of independence”. Pointing out 
that Pretoria appeared to be moving 
ruthlessly towards ‘UDI’, the paper 
stated that this was all part of P W 
Botha's declared policy of “trying to 
draw the states ^ Southern Africa 
together". 

The UN Commission on Transnatio¬ 
nal Corporations in its r^mrt in March 
1979 stated; "The latest and most 
significant activity in the Namibian 
economy is related to uranium. The 
size of the territory's reserve has not 
been released by the South African 
government Rut it is estimated by 
some to be third largest among the 
non-socialist countries”. The report 
pointed out that major mining com¬ 
panies from Canada, France, US, UK 
and FRC apart from those belonging 
to South Africa, are involved in pros¬ 
pecting for uranium in Namibia. It is 
significant to note that whenever there 
is a move in the UN for economic 
sanctions against South Africa these 
five western nations become suddenly 
active with regard to Namibia. This 
explains at least in part the history of 
the negotiations with regard to Nami- 
bU from 1977. Western initiatives 
have resulted in legitimising the South 
African role in Namibia, downgrading 
the role of SWAPO and making promi¬ 
nent the 101011141 parties’, most of 
them created by South^Afrlca. 

The news about the Patriotic Front’s 
agreement to tiie transitional plan at 
the Lancaster House Conference on 
Zimbabwe came at the time of the 
‘simultaneous ctmsultations’ on Nami¬ 
bia. It only confirmed South Africa’s 
determination not to yield on Namibb 
at least until develo^ents in neigh¬ 
bouring Zimbabwe were more dear. 
However, the 'UN officials anieared to 
be happy about tiie ‘simultaneous oon- 
auhatioos’; another progress report was 
ready. 
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MONOFOLT CAIfTAL AND 
PUBLIC Piucr 

Bsislneasdc Kcemaide Powar 

by 

S. K. Coral 

(Ri SO.OO) 

1110 Explosive Inside Story of 
‘Hg Business' growth In Indial 

* Is the ‘Business House’ concept 
absurdP 

* Are our tem Houses really 
earning net foreign exchanger 

* Who promotes conceutratiooP 
How have the Multinationals 
grown? 

* Is tile Anti-Monopoly LedaU- 
tion effective? Why has 9iere 
swt been effective Covonment 
action far spifo of onmerous | 
conunissinns of enquiry, Ugb- 
power committee reports, and 
pnUic outcry? 

* Who controls Government 
corporate policies? ’Big Busi¬ 
ness' ot the people? 

* Have our pretensions to socia- 
lism really been snimorted by 
Governmental acUosi? 

Here is the first every analytical 
study of the growth of 'ecosioiiilc 
and business power’ in bidla 
a study that bu a variety of short 
and Irog term implications and 
needs to be studied by ”onr in¬ 
dustrialists, our legtalaton, our 
social scientists and tiie general 
pnbBc” (quoted from the Tote- 
word’ to the bode by Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Kao). 
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ZIMBABWE 

The Land Qaestion 

KuHm Emu* 


WHATEVER be the final outcome oi 
the conetitutiopal conference on Zim¬ 
babwe, a positive outcome of the pro- 
ceedinp tiU now has been that they 
have clarified the political positions of 
the various contending parties at the 
conference and those hovering outside 
it like Zimbabwe Democratic Party of 
dukerema. On no question has this 
been more evident than on the issue 
of land, lord Carrington was anyway 
frankness-itself when he proposed that 
the present land structure in Zimbabwe 
be retained for the nest ten years and 
the provisions of the Land Tenure Act 
of 1975 be actually incorporated in a 
Rill of Rights. 

The significance of Carrington's sug¬ 
gestion can only be understood if the 
structure of the present landholdings 
in Zimbabwe is examined. Zimbabwe 
has a total surface area of 150,820 
square miles (9<.5 mn acresl. Under 
various land laws, particularly the Land 
Apportionment (Amendment) Act, 1960 
and Land Tenure Act, 1970, the three 
per cent white settler population owns 
almost half this land. When the Land 
Tenure Act came into effect on March 
2, 1970, the total land in the country 
was apportioned thus: European area; 
44.95 mn acres: African area: 44.95 mn 
acres; and National area, reserved for 
forests and parks: 6A0 mn acres. 
Actually even to say that the land 
is distributed equally between whites 
and the blacks is pure deception. The 
45 mn ’ acres owned by around 6,000 
white farmers is about the only arable 
land in Zimbabwe; and what hat been 
set aside for the Africans is either arid 
or infertile where the peasant cannot 
eke out an exittcnce. 

The war between Rhodes and the Af¬ 
rican tribes eighty years ago was over 
land. The siRisequeat history of Zimba- 
fwe been one of continuous dispos- 
acssiott of the Africans of their land. 
After the second worid war, more land 
was seiaed and offered to the British 
ex^ervicemen who had been demobilis¬ 
ed. This expropriation baa continued 
right up to the liberation war. A not¬ 
able case has been that of Tangwena 
people who were forcibly removed from 
their lands and had their bouses buU- 
Hniwd for daring to defy the ifiegai 
Smith rsgliiia. 

RoondlP opposing Carrington's sug¬ 


gestion, the Patriotic Front maintained 
at the conference: “niie basic objec¬ 
tive of the sturggle in Zimbabwe is 
the recovery of land of which the 
people were dispossessed. This dis¬ 
possession, always without compensa¬ 
tion, is not a thing of the distant past 
... this is a problem which any new 
government will have to deal with. The 
government must have the right to 
acquire land in the public interest, 
compensation being at the discretion 
of the government. The British pro¬ 
vision converts the freedom from 
deprivation of property into a right to 
retain privilege snd perpetual in¬ 
justice.” ZAPU vice-meaident China- 
mano was even more explicit in 
Lusaka: "Independent Zimbabean gov¬ 
ernment will not be prepared to spend 
a ngwee (a penny) on land to be ex¬ 
propriated ... the people cannot buy 
their own land.” 

In order to frighten the whites, but 
having just the nppoaitt effect on the 
Africans, the Salisbuiy regime has 
given wide publicity to these views of 
the Patriotic Front. But both (Arring¬ 
ton, by raising the issue of land, and 
the Salisbury regime, by publicising 
the clear and forthright stand of the 
Patriotic Front on land, have in effect 
damaged the chances of Muzorewa 
and the puppet parties in the elections 
that might take place. The extreme 
right wing of the white settlers has in 
fact recognised the disastrous mistake 
committed by CArrtington and the 
Salisbury regime. Father Arthur Lewis 
oi the Rhodesian Christian Group who 
was present in London has said that 
the Britiah government is helping the 


Patriotic Front in gaining power^' 
dlscuialon of land compeniatiO' 
only be interpreted by most Use . 
a warning that they voted for.. 
wrong people in the April geneisd 
tions.” And the 'wrong people' th - 
selves have been forced to speak i 
According to James Chikerema of 
Zimbabwe Democratic Pxrty. to ta 
someone’s property without payii 
compensatkin would be wrong. At 
other of his senior party officia - 
added: "The decision by the Petriotic 
Front that white farm landa should be 
expropriated would encounge people 
to seize property without paying com- 
penstion." According to Mpo^ the 
General Secretary of the United Fede¬ 
ral Party, land should not be expro¬ 
priated for the sake of expropriation. 
"Land should be given to those who 
can use it to the advantage of the 
country regardless of colour." Myon- 
doro, the Minister of Lands snd Natural 
Resources in the puppet government 
and a former colleague of Chikerema, 
agreei with Mpofu and mys that 
emphasis should be placed on the 
development of the badly eroded Tribal 
Trust lands through an intensive 
scheme of “telertiUsatlon. land te- 
clamatlon and reafforestation, so that 
the Hacks would have enough land to 
satisfy their needs.” 

Although Smith, Muzorewa, (3iike- 
rems. Sitbole, Mpofu. Arthur lewis 
aj:d their like ere at odds with each 
other, even shooting at each other, on 
the issue of land they are united. The 
45 mn acres of land held by 6dl00 
white burners and the foreign com¬ 
panies must not be touched. The 
issue of land has thus polariswi poliU- 
cal parties and groups in Zimbabwe: 
whiie the Patriotic Front stands for 
land to the tiller and appropriation of 
land necessary *or this purpose wiffiout 
compensatioo, the rest stand for land 
to the settlers and foreign companies. 
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/ Lament for Lucknow 

David Hardima 

Am late Matlay. aad Ifae Klagdoai of Oadh. 1M1-1BS9 

Pemble; Oxford University Press. Delhi 1979; Rs 48. 


■I A»unts, the city of Lukhnow 

V ! I of the wonders of the east. In 
i / /rds of William Russell, corres- 
/ .tit of The Timet; “Not Rome, 
/ Athens, not Constantinoide; not 
I / dty 1 have ever seen a^ipeara to me 
/striking and so beautiful as this.” 
jaX when thise words were written, 
yn 1858, Lucknow was already in de¬ 
cline, for in 1858, with the annexation 
of Avadh (Oudh) by the British, the 
city had ceased to be the great feudal 
metropolis of the northern plains. 

John Pemble's book is. essentially, 
a history of the decline and fall of this 
Babylon of India. This firat two parts, 
which take up nearly two-thirds of the 
book, provide us with a history of the 
city and of the countryside of Avadh 
from 1801 until the annexation. The 
third part of the book deals with the 
revolt of 1857-58, the seige of Luck¬ 
now and the eventual settlement with 
the taluqdan which laid the basia for 
the subsequent unhappy history of 
Avadh. The book is based on detailed 
research carried out over a number of 
years in England and India and it is 
clearly meant to be read as a work of 
scholarship. We should, therefore, 
judge it by such standards. 

First Lucknow. The picture which 
emerges of the city is of luxurious 
opulence, architectural splendour and 
poignant Urdu poetry, presided over 
by a succession of debauched Nawabs 
who proved incapable of bringing their 
principality into the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Nawabs are, for the most 
part, seen through the eyes of the 
British residents, and they are described 
in ringing Victorian prose. Let us 
take as an example Pemble's sketch of 
Nasir-ud-din, the Nawab from 1827-37: 
Ntwer was a king less disposed to 
fulfil the duties and observe the 
standards of his office than Nasir-ud- 
din. His intellect was weak; he was 
bibulous and lecherous: and his dis¬ 
taste for affairs of statp was complete. 
His wealth he squandered on para¬ 
mours, panderers and sycophants, 
whose task was to devise ever new 
and more perverted forms of titilla- 
tion to occupy his never-ending 
leisure. Any Intrusion into this life 
of dissipation and self-gratification 
wag resented. 

And so on, for another fifteen lines. 
The only Nawab to aaaeris with any 


credit is the last one, Wajid All Shah 
(1847-58). PemUe shows how die 
British residents in Lucknow, William 
Sleeman and then James Outram, used 
every opportunity to exaggerate the In¬ 
competence and degeneracy of Wajid 
Ali Shah so as to justify the need for 
the British to usurp greater powers in 
Avadh. In treating the last Nawab 
with sympathy, Pemble differs from 
historians such as S N Sen ("Eighteen 
Fifty-Seven", pp 174-75), and gives us 
a picture more in accord with the 
Wajid Ali Shah of Satyajit Ray’s "The 
Chess-Player". Unfortunately, Pemble 
does not take us any further than 
Satyajit Ray — in (act rather the 
contrary — for on the whole Ray gives 
us a far more telling insight into the 
crisis of the court of Avadh in his film 
than does Pemble through the medium 
of his ponderous and old-fashioned 
prose. 

Second; the countryside of Avadh, 
which is described in chapter five. 
Here, Pemble is clearly out of his 
depth. He divides rural society into 
four categories: the Brahmans (who 
owned land, but only supervised culti¬ 
vation). the landlords, the peasants 
"... each with a plot of three or four 
acres..and landless labourers. This 
division is a jumble oi cultural category 
(Brahman) with class category (land¬ 
lord, landless labourer) and a very 
vague *peasant', who going by his land- 
holding appears to be a middle peasant. 
Were there no rich peasants or poor 
peasants in Avadh? He then goes on 
to say; "There was no sense of history 
about Indian rural life, for the present 
and the past were indistinguishable, and 
to see it as it was th^ was to see it 
as it had always been and as it must 
apparently always be.” In the same 
breath he tells ns that there bad in 
fact been considerable change in rural 
society during the past century. Under 
the weak rule of the Nawabs the 
taluqdan were able to consolidate 
their position greatly. "The pattern of 
land control in 1856 in Oudh was thug 
considerably different from what it bad 
been in 1756. From being a country 
predominantly of small land-hoIdeTS) 
the Province had become a country of 
laiga ones." To Jogtify tba arviniaiit^ 


Pemble assarts that previous to tb 
mid-dghteenth century the viOagas o 
Avadh were controlled by brotheriiood 
of village shareholders, and that th 
taluqdars had increased their powe 
at the expense of the shareholder 
This is an interesting hypothesis; bu 
on the evidence presented by Pemble 
totally unproven. He ends this un 
fortnnate chapter with an irrelevant 
ramUing discourse on Indian rdigion 

The third main subject is the revol 
of 1857-58. Here Pemble is mon 
original and interesting, for his con 
elusion — that the revolt in Avadl 
was popular rather than aristocratic — 
contradicts the old picture of I857-S; 
in Avadh as the revolt of the taluqdars 
According to traditional historiography 
the revolt was in part a mutiny by dis¬ 
loyal sepoys and in part a last-dltcl 
stand by Indian feudalism against th< 
modernising forces of British rule 
The revolt in Avadh was Seen as finin' 
Into the laner category. 

In the last co jple of decades doubt 
have emerged about this interpreta¬ 
tion. One of the more importani 
statements was that made by Eric 
Stokes in bis article of 1970, ‘Tradi¬ 
tional resistance movements and Afro 
Asian nationalism: the context of the 
1857 Mutiny Rebellion in India’ 
Stokes laid more emphasis on 1857 as 
a peasant rebellion. "The conjuncture 
in northern India in 1857 was formec 
by the defection of lower-level colla¬ 
borators, namely a high-caste peasant 
mercenary army, inflamed by an Into¬ 
lerable religious grievance, threatenec 
with alow displacement by lower 
castes and outsiders, and recniite 
from regions undergoing recent politi¬ 
cal and economic dislocation." (Article 
reprinted in Stokes, "The Peasant and 
the Raf’, p 130.) Avadh, however, 
appeared to be an exception to thic 
rile, for there the revolt was led by 
taluqdars who felt that their independ¬ 
ence was threatened by the new 
British rulers. Pemble argues that 
this was not so: there, as in western 
UP, the revolt was started by the more 
substantial peasantry, and only later 
did the taluqdars join in. Many of the 
more substantial peasants were in hict 
sepoys or from sepoy families, for two- 
thirds of the sepoys of the BMgal 
army were from Avadh. The 'Annexa¬ 
tion of 1856 was extremely unpopular 
among these sepoys. In part this was 
because they loM their right to petition 
the Bridab resident at Ladsaow. ^ut 
more important, they warn hard-hit by 


■ 
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the sew land revenue rates impoeed by 
the British in 1857. According to 
PemUe (p 112); There U plenty of 
evidence which suggests that British 
revenue administration was popularly 
regarded as oppressive, and that British 
courts of law wen hated and feand,” 
As a result, in May-lune 1857, the 
countryside of Avadh erupted. The 
anas of strongest nheUion iven the 
areas which provided the most recruits 
for the Bengal army. The more subs¬ 
tantial peasants were in the vanguard. 
These peasants sought out the taluq- 
dars and demanded that they act as 
their leaders. "The Mutiny began as 
an acephalous movement, undirected 
and unorganised, and everywhere it 
spontaneously crystallised around the 
prominent, but largely unwilUng and 
incongruous nmnanta of the lutlve 
aristocracy.” (p 192) 

Once committed to the nvolt, the 
taluqdars had to take a firm stand, for 
(hey had little hope of clemency from 
the British. But, in the end, the 
British were merciful; they agreed to 
restore the lands of the taluqdars on 
condition that they cease their rebel¬ 
lion. P('mbte argues that the settle¬ 
ment with the taluqdars was not an 
act of retrospective magnanimity by 
the British, but rather an urgent mea¬ 
sure taken in an hour of necessity. 
The taluqdars enfoyed strong popular 
suimort, they were anned and had their 
fortresses, and they could have caused 
the British severe problems for many 
years if they had not been bought off 
in this manner. 

PemUe's findings in this respect tie 
In with conclusions which are being 
reached about movements of rural 
resistance in other parts of India. 
Again and again we are finding that 
the initial resistance to authority 
comes from the more substantial pea¬ 
sant communities, such as the Jats of 
western UP and the Patidars of 
Gufarat. In some respects, we would 
expect this to have been the case in 
areas where the peasants were relati¬ 
vely independent. The novelty of 
Pemble’s finding is that this appears to 
have been the case even in an area 
dominated by powerful feudal lords. 

Unfortunately, PemUe does not en¬ 
large on this important point, and, 
even more unfortunate, he does not 
document bis case adequately. Instead, 
in the final pages, be turns hie gaxe 
once more on the dty of Lndenow and 
again laments its sad demise. Thna, in 
die last account, Pemble places hia 
work in the tradition of Uatotians such 
da JaaMs Tod and Alexander Ktaloeli 


Forbes who likewise mourned the a pi\ 

passing of the feudal era. Thia, as cent; 

much as its antiquated prose, gives the subic 
book its anachronistic flavour. What 1857 1 
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EIVER since hostilities broke out id tbe 
Nt 0 a HitU di^rict Assam, tbe land 
and the people have been tbe subject of 
numerous books. The earlier anthro" 
pological monographs were xoon sue* 
ceeded by Ixxiks about the Naga 
struggle; but with the exception of a 
fews moet of these authors looked at 
tbe proNem Naga insurgency from 
Delhi's viewpoint. Thus, most o( tbe^e 
l)ook.s, whether written by ex^army 
personnel# journalists# peace«Mkers or 
administrators have tended to present 
the Naga struggle as one aimed against 
the lawfully constituted Government 
<»f India, with some of Chese authors 
demanding a swift 'iiiilitary solution’ to 
the problem. Kxceptiong have been 
bonks like **NagHlan<l Nightmare” by 
P D Stracey which, though written in 
the late fifties, tried to present a 
balanced view. **The Rising Nagas" by 
Y^isoso Yuno and the Govrpnment of 
Nagaland publication enUtled "A Brief 
Historical Account of Nagaland” have, 
of cour>e. gone a long way in giving 
the Naga view of the problem. But 
none of these publications has 
really succetxled in giving a de¬ 
tailed and authentic picture of the 
Naga 'underground*, its comfwsition, 
sMe uf functioning, htter-tribc rival¬ 
ries, etc. For this, the render is in- 
defjted to Nimial NAretlon w^hrise book, 
the result of much painstaking effort, 
provides a detailed account of the 
inner goings-on in the Federal camp. 
The book has come at a time when 
the prulilem of liiMirreotion in tbe 
north-eastern region is once again as¬ 
suming new dhnenaions with the Centre 
l>eing compelled to reassess its earlier 
Stand. For long the Centre was un< 
wiUing to listen to the Naga side of 
(he story and only of late H seenu to 
be realising that a solution to tbe Naga 
issue will We to Involve a proper and 
sympathetic i^spraiaal of the Naga view* 
t^nt. In diffusing iitfonnation about 
the Naga stniggle Nibadon’i book has 
achieved a lot. 

Ibe find chapter of the book deals 
with the career of Phiso as a 

biiilw^imin, his contacts with the 


INA and 
Kagns to 1 
Independent 
the latter t> 

Nff)edon pon 
his enforced 
ing nwrt* o» 

Nttgu Hills b\ 
that aki 

Valley and $a\ 
pendent Nagalai 
the trilK's ©f iw 
larly the Kachin> 
their struggle i 
inspired Phizo to 
The author quote 
logs to show that 
INA becatise -the 
mised to recognise 
dependent sovereign 
the iaitane-se reverse 
hc^)cs. 

Rut, Nvl>edon main 
not cofTie 0 C 7 OSS the 
ol the ConinHuiists anil 
influenced by ehe Burn 
leader. Thukin Ihan Tu 
hav(* nothing to do wit 
s(^hy and the organisaf 
build "would l>e purely 
soitgely Naga. delinked fn 
nntniat movnumti w'hudi 
teiung to engulf the trffials 
This, uccording to rhe aiithi 
tined to lie a Messing in 
India. It would have bei 
reader if the author had art 
go inU) the causes of Phizo*: 

Co\vards Communist Ideas. On 
obvious reasoru for such aversic 
have l>e(‘n Phi»)'s background 
lielitf in a Christian Nagalund- 
Phia) I'eing advised by his mis 
friends in choosing allle*? 

Nibedon traces tbe origins 
undergriHind Tnoveutent in the 
Hills under the leadership of ] 
tht* ninefxiim agreement the 
National Council (NNC) reached 
the Covernor of Aasosn, the failure 
implementing the agreement beca 
erf contrnvercy over one of the claus 
the Naga leaders' talks wkh Gend 
and the preparatioo for the outbm 




of hostUities. Here too the author could 
have given mne more apace to the 
■ctivltlea of the Naga National Council, 
Hi composition and method of func¬ 
tioning, tlie pliUscite organbed by the 
NNC wilh Fhizo as Fcesident and the 
iMycott of the polls. The author leemi 
to have laid too much emphasis on 
PhizoT role os an individual without 
going inSo the details of the uorldttgi 
of the Naga National Countnl, More¬ 
over, NUsedoo seems to commit an 
error when he says that keeping in 
mind the ethnic revolts of Burma, 
"Phizo and his men went about over¬ 
throwing ell variants of the old order 
and diffusing the new revolutionary 
point of view — Nuga nationalism". It 
is cennnon knovrkdge tbat Fhixo built 
up his organisation on traditional tribal 
twses and thsS he took care not to 
Infringe upon the rights of the vfliage 
elders and ‘gaonburos*. Naga nationa- 
Hsm did not grow at the expense of 
the titbal structure of village adminig- 
tration but virtually on it — which 
wat why Phiai was such a success with¬ 
in a relatively short x>er!od of time. 
In fact, os one of (he earliest marks of 
defiance of the Governmeiw of As- 
sam*s ruShority, the vlliage *gaonhuras' 
had r^rfied the traditional red lilan- 
hets which had been given to them 
dnee British days at t mark of autho¬ 
rity, Without the total bucking of the 
Naga National Council, of which e^nry 
Naga was siwoscxl to be a member, 
Phizo alone could have achieved little. 
While it is true that without Phizo’s 
galvanising force the movement mlidH 
have (?)ne In some other direotion, 
Phlzo's role cannot be discussed with¬ 
out taking into aoooimt the working 
of the NNC. Nibedon also says that 
had the government not released Phizo 
after hie arrest in the early fifties, the 
course of the Naga struggle might hare 
been different. That is anybody's 
guess: but who knows some other Naga 
leader might have accepted the chal¬ 
lenge. Even before Pbizo's advent, the 
NNC was the most important political 
force in the Naga Hills. Phizo only 
gave it a new sense of purpose. 

The chapter ‘Oking’ (headquarters 
of the guerillas) traces the growth of 
the insurgent movement and the tot¬ 
ting up of a parallel of government by 
Phizo and his men, and the adinant 
posture sdopted by Nehru and the 
Assam government under Bishnumn 
Medhi, The author correctly aaeeiiet 
the attitudes of the Central and state 
governments and states how they, In 
their zeal to curb the revolt, only hdp- 
ed its fast growth under the leadeiihip 
of Phizo and SaUuie. Nehru’s letter 


to Sakhrle relecdng the Naga demand 
for independence, the boycott of 
Nehru’s publio meeting in Kohlma by 
the Nsgsf and the intolerant stand 
taken by Bishnumn Medhi make inte¬ 
resting reading. Nibedon points out 
that the role of foreign missionaries In 
fanning revolt in the Naga Hills was 
grossly exaggerated, and that the 
Centre committed a big blunder in 
swallowing such reports without mak¬ 
ing any attempt to understand the 
Naga mind. 

By far the most interesting part of 
this chapter ia the account of the 
rift between Phizo and hJs close com¬ 
rade, Theineu Sakhrle. Both leaden 
not only belonged to the same tribe 
but also to the same clan and village. 
It waa Sakhrle, the primary intellectual 
force behind the movement, who had 
brought Phizo Into the Naga National 
Council. Most of the writing relating 
to the early phases of the movement 
was done by Sakhrle who was also 
responsible for working out the organi¬ 
sational pattern of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Sakhrie was the visionary and 
poet behind the movement and Phizo 
was greatly dependent on him. 

As the Government India started 
hardening its attitude towards Phizo 
and his foUowera, Sakhrie became un¬ 
decided about armed struggle and 
opted for a non-violent solution to the 
problem. He told Phizo and the other 
leaders that the time for armed insur¬ 
rection had not yet come and that 
before embarking on operations against 
the Assam Police and the Government 
of India, the Nagas diouid deeply con¬ 
sider their own strength in modern 
military terms. When Phizo and his 
followers refused to accept Sakhrie’s 
view, he decided to p%rt company with 
Phizo. However, most of the emerging 
leaders of the movement, leak Swu, 
Zaahei Hurie and Jnikongmeren sup¬ 
ported Phizo, and the isolated Sakhrie 
was stripped of his portfolio (be was 
the secretary of the JINQ and deno¬ 
unced as a deserter. 

In the fice of a mounting campaign 
against him, Sakhrie finally went into 
hiding in January 19S<. Phizo, it was 
rumoured, had issued an *Abia’ (decree 
lor the death) on Sakhrie and several 
others opposed to hie line of action. 
Sakhrie w» finally captneed in Chiedi- 
ma from a hut in wUch he was 
staying wlBt Ui lady love, tartutad 
for nearly forty-eight hours and killed. 
In normal ciTcumetancet, Stkhrii'a 
death would have let oB i apate of 
kiUlngs in revenge end coniiter-ieveiiie. 


But in this cate Stkhrie’t femily mem- 
bcri and clanamen deiiited fram vio¬ 
lence, keeping In mind the greatti 
ohlectlvet of the Naga struggle. But 
they took an important deelslaB — 
they would remain neutral in the 
struggle. This, Nibedon states, waa to 
be one of the most damaging blowa to 
the movemeot. 

Meanwhile, Phizo’s guerillas led by 
Kaito Senu and Thugtl Clwng started 
attacking Assam police outpoets. Indian 
security forces took over from Bie As¬ 
sam Police and the battle was on in 
right earnest. The author provides man 
details about how difficult it was for 
the Indian soldiers to carry out the 
fight In the alien hills and how in the 
long-run the pursuer became the pur 
sued. PMzo end his men had beUnc 
them the support of the vast majorit 
of the vUIagera and faced with tb>a 
the Indian forces naturally behaved it 
a nervous and erratic manner. ThL 
resulted in the killing of many inno 
cent people, prominent among whon 
was the first doctor of the Naga HiU. 
Haralu, who was first beaten up anc 
then du>t while he was peacefall. 
taking a walk in the early hours of the 
morning in a Kohlma street Heralu’. 
death came at s time when Phizo’. 
camp waa faced with the possitdlity o 
defections by those still loyal to 
rie; it greatly helped Iffiizo to con 
soUdate his ranks against the Indiai 
forces. 

By the end of 1956 Phizo was i' 
Dacca and this gave the Naga isaue 
completely new twist. Although tb 
Naga leader was not as aucceisfnl a 
he thought be would be in gettln 
material support from other countries 
his liaison with the Pakistani author! 
ties succeeded in opening up tfie tra’ 
which would be used for years by th 
guerillas. Back in the Naga HHl^ tb 
NNC was determined to deal firml 
with all opposition within toe Ns 
ranks; and the killing of Imtonglib 
Ao, who was the head of the Na 
Interim Body, was only one in a spat 
of assassinations carried out by th 
Insurgents whidi left many a Na 
bewildered. Thii insurgents intxderanc 
to opposition vrould in toe kmg-ru 
prove unrewarding. 

Nibendon’s account of the peace mh 
lion, which wu established under th 
initiative of toe Naga BapUat Otuic 
and whose membnrs wen layaptakas 
Nitiyan, Bfaniia Pnsad Chidiha ■» 
Mlchttl Scott, notes Okaliha’a 
tbie in the evolution the ceeiefif 
egreeeaent wUdt vbtuellp-eekaev^. 
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iBcttaat otber n 

Jtyi4 W wl faih Narayiii tciulcd to lenn \jt ■ v 

Wwirti New Delhi. Strangdy, u ™ Mnw'*. 

U»Aa.ja«..Chdih.,w.S*X™r Z^‘J, 

126 ). CoiUha, a cIom neighbour <rf iK. ,.-.j 
the Ntga people who oouW apeak their p„t to d 
language, understood the Naga mind 
better than the other two membets of 
the Peace Mission. In fact, in many * 

of the gruelling sessions between the 
Goeemmeat of India and the Federal 
side, Challha played a constructive role 
in ironing out major differences. He is 
on record as telling the members of the *“* 

Tatar Hobo (Naga Federal Parliament) 
that he respected the Nagas’ urge for ’ 

freedom. NHiedon's account recognises ^ 

the crucial rde played by Chaliha 
whereas most other writers <m Nagaland „‘™ 
have tended to Ignore him at the cap- 
ense of his more celdnted conteoapor- 
ary, fayaprakash Narayan. Accorang to *“ 
Nibedon, the major cause for the Peace *“'^'** ’ 
Mission’s failure to arrive at a final Nibedc 
and lasting soluUon to the Naga Issue jut Indi 
WSJ the dogged resistance of the Gov- Federal 
ernment of India to the Inclusion and« m 
a Phlao in the peace talks. The nient of 
Phiio factor remains as important curb the 
today as It was in the 1950s and the „ 

prwnt chief minister of Nagaland has abo„, a 
said on several occasions that no final „j,h rhe 
settlttnent of the Naga problem can be g„j wy., 
res^d without the concurrence of camp, bu 

nient wt 

The chapter entitled 'Peking' 
describes in detail the arduoua trek of '^**^'*’ 'I' 
the Naga guerlUaa to Ynnan in China ‘T*!' ” 
through the Kachin territory in north- 2.* 
ern Burma. It ie a daring tale of 
human endurance and hut for the help 
from the Burmese Nagas loynl to the ,* 
Eastern Naga Revolutionary Council ' 

and the Kachin leaders, the guerillas ® 

would not have been able to reach J? 

China. While all this makes for the ^ 
most interesting reading, it is the fall. * ' 

Ing out of Kalto (he was left out of 
the China Mission) from the insurgent *' 

rinks that hu rightly been given proper ““ ”**“ 
umphasis in this chapter. But surely, *• 

th«a were other reasons for Xsito's ** 

—• and with him the majority of the f"""?*? 
S«ni«' — dedaion to quit the Fedeial 11!*' 
side than the fact that he was being 
lypaiied in favour of men like Mnivih ^ ™ 
and Mown Angaml. The Sernas, who 2® „ 

tossTB 1 different system of land- • 

°w>e*ahlp than moet of the other tribes The *« 
fthe Seat chief owns all the land In deal with 
tha village^ ptobably did not feat too- Semaa am 
•tn* wftk Um fatal* lodaty «att oai “ tlMf W K 




by Moreover, they ware apfu*- 

he^ve of bung dominated by the Mn 
otner more advanced tribee — the 
An^is and the Aoe. The choice df 
Muivah (e Thengkhu! Naga) and of 
Mown Angami to head the Peking —■«- 
Mon naturally reinforced jhan 

With it developed a major rift In 
the underground — a rift which Delhi 
pat to ctTective use. 

Nibedon discussed In detail 
debate that raaed in Nagaland over th« 
question of approaching China for aid 
and training. The Church leaders were 
oppos^ to the Chinese Connection 
right from the beginning; but Muivah 
and his group were undeterred by 
such criticism. Thr Pekin* connection 
led to a further split in the insurgent 
camp. There arc several Inierestiog 
sidelights in this chapter, amongst 
which are the first encounter of the 
Naga gucriilaA with the Chinese; the 
reception they received; Mulvah’s trip 
to Hanoi and hi& group's training in 
guerilla techniques: etc. 

Nibedon also deals with the talks 
that Indira Gandhi had with the Naga 
Federal leaders and describes how 
under cover of the talks the Govern- 
ment of India stepped up its moves to 
curb the insurgency. New Delhi had 
by then not only succeeded in bringing 
about a split in thr insurgent ranks, 
with the Sernas under Kaito, Scato Swu 
and Kughato walking out of the Phixo 
camp, but had aiso arrived at an agree- 
ment with the Ne Win government to 
tackle the rebels. But Nibedon cor' 
rectly traces the maior cause for the 
arreat of insurgency to division within 
the insurgent ranks. Tribalism, and the 
Church's campaign against the Peking 
connection were taking their toll. But 
while discussing the Churdi's tirade 
against the Peking connection, the 
author could have also gone into the 
causes behind the declining influence 
of the Church in the Naga movmnent. 
Of late there seems to be a growing 
realisation that not all practices aaso* 
dated with the earlier tribal mode o( 
life need be discarded and certain coi&' 
nunity fettivals like the great Feasts oi 
Merit which had earlier been dis- 
CQuraged by the Church are now mak- 
ing> their reappearance in Naga life. 
Moreover, the very fact that the maio* 
dty of the inaurgent ranks favoured 
the trak to China suggests that the 
Church's influence waa not that strong. 

Tha eooceeding d»pim of the book 
deal with the growing rift beti^eee the 
Semaa and the AaguBia* the amasrina- 
'Him lot XOio, Udnapptttg oi Feds- 
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^'-aders (tke Mhlaeiu and Ramyo by 
5enia guerillas, the further escala- 
rf violence in Nagaloitd and. In 
^ “‘dsi n[ all this, the participation 
Nagas in the 1969 polla and the 
of the UFN govemmeoc. 

Tt 

wi of coune is tectnt hUtoiy. 
Wuluh. irourgent ranks continu, to 
b* »Pin Kohims itstlf Ilf. upjwus 
to bsf. chanjed for the avM»*« Na,i 
nitfae ttk Cntre lias pumpwl in 
ciom »f rupea to soften the Nafs’s 
resolve lee, up (],, gg)|, mid this 
appHK ft tw paying dividends. “For 
In Eohiu (i'e appeared peaceful and 
gay. HiM were the halls of iearniii,, 
the aflut Nagas and their children 
nimidni thout in jeeps with virtually 
free fuel ft hum. Here were the beer 
parties s^d cocktail drctiiti, liquor 
aplenty and cheap, boys sportiiif tlie 
Beatles u.t and strumming guitar*’ (p 
2611. But despite the appearance ct 
easy monev. not all the youth wot* 
luted away from the movement, and a 
large hatch of young Naga Intellectnala 
ctoased ovei to China while on an 
apparent estutsion to Kathmandu la 
early 1977. The fire of revolt was still 
very much al)ve and buroing. 

As one Snishe- reading die book one 
feels that thera is a gulf of dUftrenco 
between the Naga Hills of the 1950* 
and the Nagaland of the 1970e. But 
whatever be the present (taw of the 
Nagn moremeni started by Fhiao and 
Sakhrie, the undeniable fact it that for 
their present- status the Nugaa us u 
whole have m.ide immense aacrifictu. 
Out of all the triale anfi tribniatious 
the Nagas have emerged aa u nationa¬ 
lity of which today rrtiy Naga is 
proud. 

It was only after fao faR of Indira 
Gandhi that report* about human 
rights violation in Nagiland began to 
reach the Indian public. Tin then Naga¬ 
land was very much cut off from rhe 
rest of the country and virtually under 
anny occupation. The book records 
several inatancei of lawleu killings, hu! 
one fears that there were many ni‘'‘'e 
that have gone unrecorded. The iwok 
ia a testimony to th* struggle of a 
but immensely brave people. .1 'trugele 
kept (live against desperare -’dd- 
the rising spirit of n«tien.il.-m Jmongst 
the Nagas. 

When correspondtug ^ 
Orculsilon DePaftimut. subw-tib- 
•rs an reqnasMd. w nieation 
thair sobicriptian affobet- , ^ 
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THIS IS ONLY AN A^. 

Announcement regarding the PuMii 

fo 

Cemindia C 

<lAoerporaMd on 34 

Reglftered Office; Steelcrate 


The tutaeeriprten Lin wiR om at tf>e 
c o'fwr w n e ewfit et benfcieg hoera 
0*1 Tueedey. 11th Oecember. 1t7ft and 
wicr cfoae at the cfeea of banfcing 
hoara on frtday. 2tyr Oecetnber . 197t 
or earlier at the diecratbn et the 
Board of Dlraeton of the Company, but 
not be f ore the ctoea of benUng hourt 
onThuraday, Oacewbej, iBTi. 
Af^Acatkma have been made to the 
Stock Cjwhengea et Bombay and 
CaloMta tar pamWaalon to dint in. and 
for an officW quetallim of the Equity 
Sharea of tha Comparty. 

AppHcatlon Forma with eopiea of tha 
Frontetue may ba obtained from 
iha Regiftered Office of the Company. 
Manegara to tha laaue. JoiM Fiinapm 
Brofcera to tha laaua. Brekare to the 
laaua. Baakara to the taaue or from any 
of tha otfieea of tha Bankera to the 
laaua mertbon^ hereinafter. 

HISTORY AND BUSINESS 
OF THE COMPANY 

ftaeerve Bank of India. (“RBI") orantad 
pareiiaakin under tha Foreign Eacnange 
Regulation Act. 1973 (‘ftM“)to 
Tha Camantatton Coraparry UiaitadL 
UJL (“Camematfon") to cany on to 
biulnaae aetivWea hi india a A j a c bl nt ar 
aHa. to the condition, that the litdle 
Branch of Camantaikin (“India Branch**) 
Mfi be canvartod into an Mian 
eompe n y to ba formed to taka ever the 
buelitaaa of tha India Braneh artth a 
non»feaidant mtaraat in eguRy eapiul 
not axcaedhig B1% aubfaet to 
condhiona eiaiad in RBI permitoien 
iattar. Puiauanf thereto, tomentatfon 
hat promored the Compeny. 

TTte Company wee in corpe feiarf on 
24th 4una.197B In KWtaraahtra arMi 
tha obieete of<intar alia, carryliig 
en buainaaa of eivif. mining, apedolaad 
and other engineering. 

Tha Court at Bombay by Re Ordera 
dtoa d ftdh J una .I^y tto i y iQ fiad 
die Schama of Ama^gamadort enttaaif 
Into between tha Company end 
Cemtncailon under Secdene SB1 and 
384 of Tha Companiea Act. 1BBS 
and tho India Braneh bocama 
vaatad In tha Company with affaet Reaa 
1 at January,1 STB in tarma of dw adW 
Scheme of A m afga w e i io a 


PROMOTEnS 

Cementation wei aatebriahad in Ingiind 
bt 181 • to detotep end expieh die 
cawimetlan proaaaa. the tarorunnor of 
too aopMfttetted grmittnfl MoBnofegy. 
Cememcdon wee lu iiLn aRl f to ■ppfr to 
dMipreecee wMefy in ed BBSS d« 
eMfenglnearing I nai ut Hn g i ni n al a , 
retorvctfi. drainage, loiiiiaMtoft 
end hydra electrlepre i toti In lutope 


Cmentedoe started e p eradewe In lute 
In 1831. By dda dme Ceniwtoden 
wea ftfidy ao Re way to beeemtag • 

world loadir In groerideitoniieRiB 

-- 


ef feendiMona Ri tM eeriope preieato 
ev meal pwn^ iwawrww.mnmae* 
and eftoraeaf oomplaiito and daafea 
ibem end tedlar toote dl die 



aoddiilMRera 
dfl diRtotojBi R „__ - 

aSo'dl^SgSiHitJTSwSr * 


ACTIVITC8 0FTHE 
COMPANY 


The eetiwftlsa of tfM Cempemrara 
preeantfy oonfmed to dnen aheft ibiUng 
end driv e g M tpevlaliy In dtfHeuR 
greurtd eenditiona. treetment 
of foundation for datna end heavy 
abuoiutiai raduaine leak egea fn nma 
by oanwnt and ehamleal groudno, 
repair of dame and atruetutee by ap ea y 
and other thamkal grouto atreiigdieninr 
of demaand heavy amicturae by cable 
anehonng. geotachnlcel Inv a adgedoni 
both on (endand In the ace. 
toengthaning of greund by beetownt 
uaing vlbroftotaitona. tendwl cha. 
provTdmg a wide range of pile 
loundatioftt. diaphragm wiMno etc. 
pipe ttok^ by tube need in g proeesa 
uridar e s i atf n g railway and road 
emhenkmenta. control of underground 
coeiflraa by a apeoiel’ift picceea 
ef infection, ttoppina underground 
UJbeidanee. vtc. 


LOCATION 

The (Company meintalni ha own ftrffy 
equipped laboretoiiaa In Bombay 
arid Calcutta for taadng of aarih and 
rock aemplae. 

In Bombay, the Com pe ny hM on ha own 
land a De^ end Werkchop for lapeha. 
maimenence and manufectura of 
toeoiellat equipment and akniiar faeifhiaa 
in Calcutta. 

in addition to the Heed Office locetMl 
tn Bembey. ttw (Sempany h« Ragtonal 
ami Aim Offlcea In Bonibay and 
Catcune. 


TERMS OF OPFER AND 
PAYMBVT 


The Equity Sherae new baiiw iaauad are 
toBjatii to Ihe tewne of the ^oapeiihm 
toe Appiieodon Form and toe 
Mwnarandum end Ardefee of AsaoeMon 
of toe Compeny and wfR rank pari 
poaau ter any mvidend that may ba 
daelwad In reapeet ef toa Cempany'a 
fi ne n e l at veer awding 30to g ap tow ba r , 
IfTB and hr af) otoar raaptefa wfto 
toa praeani toued and aubaodbad Equit>’ 


OnappRcetton Ra.Bparahart 

Onademem Ra.Bperihara 

Appiieatlena must ba meda oniy by 
I nmw Ind l videiia , Wrntod c empa m aa or 
etoor betBaa eerper a la al bafnp 
rtoldem in India end miai be for ■ 
mMrmen ef BO afiaroa or mufbpfea 
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Formulating Fiscal Policies to Expand 
Employment in Indian Industry 

ibaatkM R ITcMfiBw 


There has been growing awareness that Indian fiscal provisions are biased toward capiui intensive 
industrial undertakings. Proposals to reform fiscal policy and to institute provisions favourite labour in¬ 
tensive techniques have been advanced periodically. While presenting the 1979-80 Budget, the Finance 
Minister had announced the formation of an Expert Committee to investigate these matters. 

This paper analyses the channels for influencing industrial employment and the role of etdstk^ 
fiscal provisions. Reform proposals In India and abroad are reviewed. Certain issues in reformdating fis¬ 
cal incentives to expand employment are examined in the context of a developing economy. Fisced poli¬ 
cies which discrimirutte by subindustry or snudl scale units are rejected as leading to inefficiencies and 
requiring knowledge of relationships which cannot be estimated on the basis of available data. 

It is su^sted that pants related to the firm’s employment or wage bUl and levies related to its 
capital usage would restore the proper relative social scarcity prices of inputs. Other measures could 
promote greater utilisation of the existing capital stock. These policies could induce a socially efficient 
shift toward labour intensive products without burdening general public revenues. Several hi^ pfiortty 
areas of administrative and empirical economic research are tdso indicated. 


lofrodactiM 

CREATING additional rmployroent baa 
Ixcoma a paramount objrotive of In¬ 
dian economic policy — aa evidenced 
by tbe Centre and State Hans and the 
rhetoric of virtually all political panics. 
In the period since Independence, in¬ 
dustrial output has grown at twice the 
rate of agricultural output. However, 
employment growth in organised in¬ 
dustry has lagged behind the sector's 
growth rates of capital and output. 
Many farmers of development policy 
have come to believe that agriculture 
will have to provide the bulk of the 
additional required work opportuni¬ 
ties. Even though near-term employ¬ 
ment growth may have to focus on 
agriculture and rural public works, it 
would be remiss to ignore the simul¬ 
taneous potential for improving the 
job-creating potential of tbe industrial 
sector. This issue Is particularly critical 
if, as some analysts believe, accelerated 
industrialisation Is an essential part of 
any programme to fulfil people’s basic 
needs tsee Singh, 1979], Certain fiscal 
incentives can be modified so as to in¬ 
crease industrial employment without 
retarding Investment or posing furtbff 
drains on pidiUo Tevmues. Hence, tltii 
aigimach completnenl 
competes with a job 
that emphasises ogrit 
The potential of 
ment by improving 
tives for industry has 
viously in vasious contea£il'‘'n>eTt baa 





been increasing awareneu ot tbe capi¬ 
tal intensive biases of existing fiscal 
provisions afieoting industry. Some of 
these concerns were voiced In the 
del)ate over abolishing development 
rtbate. There has also been growing 
recognition of the potential of fiscal 
devices for indiKtng lal>our intensive 
indiutrlal methods. Many such pro¬ 
posals have surfaced in India over the 
post decade; yet, none has been elabo¬ 
rated beyond a very broad descrip¬ 
tion. Even the Industry Minister's 1978 
proposal for suh5i<lisi7ig employment in 
backward areas was never developed 
beyond the idea stage. To date there 
appears to have been no systematic 
analysis of the economic and adminis¬ 
trative consideratioas in formulating 
such fiscal incentives for India.’ 

Tbe 1979 Budget message announced 
the formation of 

...an Expert Committee of econo¬ 
mists and tax administrators to study 
the impact of concessions i»ovidea 
for in our tax laws — particularly 
those relating to coeporation tax and 
Central-excise — cm the tedmlqties 
of prodOction used In industry and 
make recommendations which will 
encourage tbe adoption of labour- 
intentive methods of production. 

A systematic examination of tbe fiscal 
system's effects on industrial employ 
meat oaid reform pootblUties Is clearly 
ovMue. The present paper wtU at> 
tempt to identify some of tbe principal 
eoonteic iasues that tbe Commlttea 
Witt, need to confiront for • proper evalu¬ 
ation.' Eitcmive foreiga policy e^ari- 
gnee kid the lalated eonnoaote Ibtoa' 


ture provide a useful badtground for 
OUT study. Administrative factors will 
also be critical in formulating impro¬ 
ved policies for the Indian context. 
They will undoiktedly get caitful 
scrutiny from the Committee and will 
receive only passing refcrenca here. 
Regardleas. it lx essential that the 
re<|uiremeDts of economic policy not be 
neglected in the quest for administra¬ 
tive feasfiiility. We shall examine some 
major economic aipecta of stmctuiing 
new fiscal policies to expand Indnatiial 
employment. Tbe suggestive god pre¬ 
liminary nature of our study shonld 
Ugbligbt the demoidlag conceptual 
and empirical Work that remains to be 
undertaken. 


n 

Clwrili of EiMag Mkhg 

The government may choose among 
nmnerous fiscal devices to influence 
industrial employmant. Perhaps most 
familiar is the manigement of aggre¬ 
gate demand throu{di changei in the 
level and composition of taxation and 
public spending. The deficit or luiplus 
position of the piklic budget affects 
the net atimulua to the ecanomy and 
hence industrial employment. More¬ 
over, the cotnpositlon of taxation and 
public expenditure! can tffaot emidoy 
ment in aeveral wayi. First, public 
spending may fall more or lea on in- 
duatrial products and on ona trldi 
higher or lowet labour intanaltiea. 8a- 
oopd, taxes may bear man heavily on 
p a iriml a r indnstrla and affect flyik 
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<l«rUi o i i« dxMit prodncdon ud cm- 
ploynwot Tliird. tasci end p<M« 
ipendiiil may alter the Ineqnallty of 
incomes across houuholds. Lower In- 
'oome groupa in India have been eitl- 
nuted to consume relatively labour 
intensive and leas industrial products 
tGupta, 1976b]. Hence, shifting dis¬ 
posable incomes towards the more 
prosperous would raise industrial em- 
ployinent, albrit at the expense of ag¬ 
gregate employnient. Even though these 
policies could be used to expand em¬ 
ployment, they will not be considered 
further here. We shall simply assume 
that they are targeted on other ob- 
fectlvei—maximal utUlsatiun of re- 
sootces. price stability, the desired 
sectoral mix between agriculture and 
industries, and the aoclally preferred 
income distribution. 

In a hdMur surplus economy, the 
jAysical availability of capital and how 
it la put to productive use are prime 
determinanta of industrial employment. 
A sbnide decomposition of the fsetors 
detenrnning employment levels will 
bdlitate our analysis. We assume that 
the Inter-industria] composition of out¬ 
put is given and imaSected by fiscal 
operatioaa. Further, for now, we shall 
ignore tha use of fiscal policies to 
favour labour Intenshse firms of parti¬ 
cular jhses or regiorut to expand em- 
pkryment. With thete simplifying as- 
sumptioni, the economy’s total indus¬ 
trial employment can be conceptualised 
as that of a single firm. Employment 
can be decompoaed into the following 
factors: ’ 

Enqrioymeot w 

Woiicers Manhours 

-X- 

Manbours Machine hours 

■'workwedt” “mecbaniiation'’ 

I Madilne hours Machines 

Jf - JC - - - 

Machiaei CapiUl 

'‘utiHtation" “durability" 

X Gapkal 
"aocunulalion** 

rbe label balov aadi dement describef 
the related choice. After iavestigating 
(heie factoiB we ihoU adopt a differeol 
view of tbe fodiistria] aector to analyse 
the amployineat effecU of fimu’ c^al 
maioteoace dedsloiis. 

Beglwring with tha moat ri^l^hBlld 
Item In the deoonipositiong let os ex* 
pfatn the temie. Capital.la a money 
m aaet t re of the total jdiTaM quantum 
of ^ant and equipment in industry. 
We ihall uaa die Mnn *Vriafhlnes** to 
d w ota oepltn^ in twglbW foniij in¬ 


truding structures. “Acconmlarion*' is 
the process of barging the capital 
stock by creating new machines faater 
than old machines wear out. On the 
financial side, accumulation requinss 
that savings be supplied by faouse- 
hcridSs firms, and governments. Machines 
per capital is a measure of the number 
uf actual machines created per unit oi 
financial capital. Because we are not 
interested in the physical sise of tbe 
machines, thU teim will be identified 
with their “durability". Expending 
Coital on more durable machines im¬ 
plies that fewer machines can be con¬ 
structed. Of course, the actual service 
life of a machine depends not only on 
its initial durability, but abo on its 
maintenance, a factor exan^ined later. 
Machine hours per machine measures 
the “utilisaticm" of the installed plant 
and equipment. Manhmirs per machine 
hours is a measure of the extent ol 
**mechaiii8atJuii" en^>odied in the ma¬ 
chines; the lower this ratio, the more 
mechanised is the process. The degree 
of mechanisation in reality Is also af¬ 
fected by the value p^ machine, but 
for exposition we have identified this 
factor with durability. Finally, workers 
per manbours Is an Inverse measure of 
the longth of the average “workweek". 

As the decomposition is a definitional 
relationship, it must be probed more 
deeply to reveal any meaningful be¬ 
haviour. We next take each factor and 
examine tbe incentives of fiscal policy 
forms used in India or abroad. A policy 
which stimulates emptoymeDt tbrouid^ 
one factor may simultaneously act ou 
other factors so as to offset partially or 
fully the gains. Policy-makers have 
never anticipated all of the potential 
effects. Our analysia proceeds by basic 
economic tbemy, supplemented at 
points by enqiirical studies. It is u* 
sumed that firms react to tax incen* 
tives by choosing the input mix which 
minimiseN their net-of-tax productioo 
costs. Even oligopolistic firms and 
monopolists will tend toward this end, 
although the competitive pressures for 
them to react are weakened. Public 
sector industries may respond less to 
fiscal incentives in their pumUt of so¬ 
cial and economic objectives other than 
profitability. Policy might mote effoctl- 
vely require public enterprises to em¬ 
phasise creation in all 

phases of isvestmoit, production, and 
ooinpensa!tion decisions. Our analysis 
typically neglects non-fiscal factors im¬ 
pending engdoyment growth in indus¬ 
try. ooU^on does not imply that 
non-fiscal factors are necessarily less 
important than esuddishiag an appro¬ 
priate framewodc of SksI inceatlvea. 


For example, tiie ride of prodoetlon 
loftes from labour diaruptioBs may 
have more impact on the perceived 
effective cost of labour in soine indus¬ 
tries than even large fiscal inducements. 

Capital goods play a pivotal rolt la 
industrial activity and employmeat Op¬ 
portunities. Understandably, traditional 
fiscal policies for industrialisation have 
focused on Incentives for capital ac- 
cuninlaiion.^ The principal method of 
encfHiraging prlvatc-sector accumulation 
hds Ijecn to manipulate provisions of 
personal and corporate income taxes. 

It in argued that raising the after-tax 
ratf of return cm capital will induce 
gn-jter accumulation Typically, tbe 
provisions have aimed to restrict tbe 
benefits to the creation of new capital, 
but leakages to the owners of existing 
capital have been large for certain po¬ 
licy devices. Inducciiumts on the “sup¬ 
ply" side of the capital market include 
tax-sheltered savings and pension plans, 
as well as preferential treatment of 
capital gains incomes. Indian examines 
are the tax-shelter l)ene&ts of saving 
throujeK a public provident fund or 
life insurance policy and the recently 
revoked tax exemption of reinvested 
capital gaios. The siw>ly of Jnternglly 
generated savings for fimu. to Invest 
can be augmented directly by redadi:^ 
corporate tax rates. Fiscal incentiveo 
for accumulation may also operate qd 
the "demand'* side ^ the capital mar¬ 
ket through devices like the tax holi¬ 
day, investiiN'nt allowances or tax cre¬ 
dits, and accelerated depreciation. All 
of these devices lower the effective tax 
burden on capital incomes. 

For fiscal incentives to augnMt the 
rate of aggregate capital accumulation, 
they must not merely divert cafrital 
fonnation among sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. Sudi diversion may arise on the 
supply side, os when an individtial 
transfers existing wealth into a 
tax-sheltered plan but does not In* 
crease his rate of saving out of cur¬ 
rent income. Capital diversion may 
aUo arise on the demand side. An 
example is the provision of tax holi¬ 
day or investment rebate lor “priority** 
Industries, uhich might attract new 
eaiHtal from other industries without 
increasing aggregate capital formation. 
If tba favoured industries are 
unusually capital intensive. Industrial 
employment could decline in ^ ag¬ 
gregate [aee Gupta, 1976a]. Similarly, 
investment incentives favouring the 
entire industrial aector may draw capi¬ 
tal out of agriculture and the aervtce 
rector. Aggregate nvings must be 
TeqxAsive to the after-tax rate of re¬ 
turn is order for these poUciaa to a^- 



mulate aggregatt capital accumulation. 
Moraivtr, tor a given revenue coat, 
the effcctivencis of these policies will 
he maximised hy attaching them to the 
creation of tangible capital. This ni- 
ahlet the tax incentive to operate at 
the margin of capital creation rather 
than dissipating the Irenefits over all 
existing capital. In the provisions of 
many countries, supply^ide tax devices 
are particularly vulnerable to thii slip¬ 
page. 

Financial capital represents com¬ 
mand over real resources to he ttuna- 
fonned into tangible machines. Depend¬ 
ing on their durability, nrore ur fewer 
machines can lie constructed. Choice 
of the most durable design would im¬ 
ply the fewest machines, the least out¬ 
put, and proliably the least empluy- 
ment over the near term. It can l>e 
sbosvn that tax incentives may affect 
the choice of machine durability, al¬ 
though the conclusiotu can differ <le- 
pending on the model chosen.* We 
shall hypothesise the existence of two 
alternative designs with the same i)er- 
perlod rgierating costs and machine 
service Bnws over their respective lives. 
Both inachinea are assumed to depre¬ 
ciate in a straight-line pattern. The 
more dursfcle machine. A, has a capital 
cost of KxSiul a lifc^an of tA >'t*nrs; 

its annual depreciation is 

t« 

Termi are defined similarly for the less 
durable machine, B, where ex¬ 
ceeds Kg and t* exceeds tp- In the 
alisenee of taxation, we assume that 
the two machine types have the same 
total costs of opcTution and owner¬ 
ship per period; 

KaAa + rKa = Kp/tp + rK,. 

For either machine, K/t is the annual 
depreciation cost and rK the annual 
interest cost at interest rate r. Clearly, 
the interest cost on the more durolile 
machina, rK*, exceeds that on the 
lew duraijle iiuchine. iK g. Hence, 
aaniial depreciation on the more diu- 
Jilr niwhine, KJu, mint be Ids 
than that on the les cluraUe machine, 
Kb/Ibo 

Ihe imposftlon of tax provisioiu may 
afftitt the ftrm'a choice of machine dur- 
ifclllty. An income tax which allows 
deductions for interest cost and true 
econmnlc depreciation — here assumed 
to be strai|^t‘4ixie will not htas the 
choice. It reduces proportlootely the 
total net-of-tax costs of usiiig eidier 
madiiiie. A pure tax boHday, wiudi 
eliminates tax on a spedAed fraction of 
pmfts but does not alter the daSaitloa 
of taxaitli income, will be Anilar- 


ly neutral. However, A tax holiday of 
fixed term may favour the cMce of lest 
durable capital goodi. An iDveatanant 
allmvance or tax credit penulte an ad¬ 
ditional deduction or cn^t equal to 
soma fractloo of the capital cost This 
reduMs the total lotarest cott of both 
machines by the sssne proportion. If 
the scheme also re<|tiircs a bads ad- 
jiutment — writing down the machine 
cost by the credited amount for pur¬ 
poses of sidnequent tax depreciation — 
theo the lax savings from depreciation 
claims will be reduced proportionately 
for the two machines. Under these 
conditions, an investment allowance 
will not affect the durability choice. 

We next investigate an investment 
allowance or tax credit scheme that 
dors mit require a basis adjustment. 
In this case, the net-of-tax interest 
aiits as well as the grots depreciation 
costs of the two macinnes are both re¬ 
duced by the allowance or credit rate. 
Without a basis adjustment, however, 
the tax savings from depreciation de¬ 
ductions are not leduced. Hus tends 
to favour the machine whose depreda¬ 
tion coats are a relativtiy larger com¬ 
ponent in its total costa of ownership 
and operation, namely the less durable 
niadiinr. A tax bididay whieffr offers 
tax relief with a maximum at a speci¬ 
fied percentage of the firm’t capital, 
as in India, poses the same bias. 
Accelerated depreciation denotes faster 
write offs for tax purposes than the 
actual economic decline in machines 
values. Let us assume that acceleration 
is implemented by proportionately scal¬ 
ing up allosvuMe annual depredation 
claims. This is relatively more favou¬ 
rable to the less durable machine, for 
which depreciation costs constitute a 
greater pan of total costs.* Any of 
these policies encourages the creation 
of more machines operated over a 
shorter life-span. Unless less durable 
machines emfiody correspondingly less 
labour intensive (more mecbonised) 
techniques, the outcome will be greater 
ismploymeiit over the life of tte madi- 
ines. f 

The number of hours that machines 
are actually operated per period Is 
called their utilisation. Without any 
addition to the caintal stodc, more 
output and employment can be Obtain¬ 
ed over the near term simply by utUl- 
ting existing machines more fully. Of 
course, this will expedite their depre¬ 
ciation aod reduce their output and em- 
ploymeot over some future period. But 
the recovery of capital through depre¬ 
ciation charges on the additional out¬ 
put mokes poadMe the replaoameiit tsf 
the m a rbln ee when they west got ao 


that output and employment need not 
fall in the later period. Higher utlli 
lation rates avoid the wastage oi 
capita] arising throti^ idleness. 
Greater utllisatiott permita the aame 
output to be produced wldi a smaller 
capital stock, thus opening the poten¬ 
tial for foster rates of economic gnwth. 

Low utiliutkm is often thought ot 
os the result of unplanned occurren¬ 
ces, such os insufficient product demand, 
raw materials or power shortages, and 
labour disruptioiu. These factors have 
Frequently been cited jn explaining 
relatively low capacity utilisation rates 
in Indian induces [see Budln and 
Paul, 1B61; National Council of Ap¬ 
plied Economic Research, 19SS; Koti, 
1968], Yet, low utilisation rates may 
also be rationally planned by firms in 
attempting to minimise th^ produc¬ 
tion costs.' A firm {denning its optimal 
plant scale can cut its capital outlays in 
hsK by working double shifts rather than 
a alnge shift. This move will reduce its 
Interest costs by half and. although it 
may have little effect on total wear-and- 
tear of the machines, their exposure to 
technological obsolescence will be re¬ 
duced. Firms typically do not plan to 
operate their plants around the dock on 
account ot the additional wage costs of 
shift differentials and the problems of 
obtaining adequate supervision and local 
transport at night.* Still, the possibili¬ 
ties for Increasing utilisation should not 
be underestbnated. Second and third 
work shifts can be instituted. Addi¬ 
tional malMenance and repair crews can 
ha retained to reduce shut-down time. 
And relief crews can be hired to ke® 
the machines operating - continuously 
while the regnlui crew take staggered 
meal and rest breaks. 

The theory of capital utilisation indi¬ 
cates that the incentive to utilise capita] 
more fully declines as the net cost of 
capital fidls relative to wage costs. 
Hence, tax incentives to promote in- 
vettment by reducing the net-of-tax cant 
of using capitsi simultaneously depress 
desired utilisation rates [see Schwonn, 
1979], Both accelerated depredation 
and investment sllowanoei or tax cte(Bts 
tend to reduce capital utilisation. This 
naturally tends to offset any stimulus to 
total industrial emidoynient. The pos¬ 
sible role of the Indian development 
rebate in depressing nriH«;p;lw g tfpipp was 
dted in debates over die ibo- 

tttion. Numerous other pSBtU'pbUdes 
in LDCs wfaidt depress tha -eahi of ca¬ 
pital — overvaluation of the domestic 
cmreDcy, tsriff teUef or prefereatlsl 
UoMubg for capital fanpoitt, and arti- 
ffofadly low intaM ngcf and p rafoeanUtl 
credit for large tadoatry thadoily 
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•dooe pknaed ntiUutloii ntet. Spedfie 
ectl pbUdes ctn be designed to enoemr- 
. e capital ulillsaticm through muitithift 
deration, tltboogh these are rare in 
ractioe. Golomliia and India grant ad- 
itkma] depreciatioi) allowances to films 
mrUng multiple shifts [Bird, 1075; 
atnf. 1078]. 

Ixtdian policy has experimented with 
sotiier policy to increase utilisation oi 
apadty in vedfied industries [see 
endse, 1076]. The plan offered a par> 
ial rdtate of excise taxes to firms on 
heir current production exceeding 
heir production in a fixed year. This 
lolicy might slao be viewed as an in- 
lucevnent for capital investmeot, al- 
hough the circumetances do not sup- 
>ort this interpretation. For examine, 
ipon announcing the reintroduction of 
n excise rebate provixlon, the 1076 
budget mesaage indicated in initial 
me-year effective period. The tax sav- 
ogg from partial excise relief on a 
4ngle year*8 output would hardly be 
nfficient to induce a firm to expand 
ti capacity. The policy might also be 
iltiqiicd as ■ rdatively ineffectual 
nediod of srimulating capacity utllisa- 
ion. Barring an inaease in market 
emond. one firm's gala in output sales 
/ould ^ offset by another firm's sales 
OSS. Aggregate real sales volume 
'ould increase only to the extent that 
he excfae rebate were passed on to 
consumers in the form of lower prO' 
luct imees. Yet, a general reduotloa 
ff excise tax rates Is more likely to be 
jtsied on to consumers and thereby 
xpand sales. Firms may exploit an ex- 
rUe rebate on increased production to 
rxpand their inventories of ootnpleted 
poods. In the period following the 
)haae-out of the rebate, production 
nd employment will be depressed by 
ales out of the excess inventories. 

The dioice of machine t>p^ to be 
ised in a given production process in¬ 
volves many tecbnioal and economic 
‘omideratioitt. Our noeaaure of meebs' 
lisation will be the inverse of the ratio 
if manhours to machine hours. We 
lave already identified the value per 
nadhine as the durability choice, al* 
hough All win uD<loiff>tedly also affect 
be dagree of mechanisation. Firms 
viH ordlnarfly choose tbelr mechanisa- 
ion io aa to minimise Ae net costs of 
Noduclsg a given output. Even when 
wages are low relative to the price 
>f capital goods, finna may still opt to 
essen Aeir dependence on Ishour. 
ManageflMota are concerned about the 
idditlonBl costs of training, turnover. 
sbMoteeim, redundanciet. rising legal 
Mtndarda of vrorker safety and welfare, 
umI the ffittupttona tfid IneOdeBt work 


arrtnfementt that may accompany unl- 
oniattion. Also, statutory or bargained 
provisiont for lay-off or severance 
compensation make variations in cut- 
put more costly. Thus, ^n in a low- 
wage economy firms may choose rela¬ 
tively mechanised techniques. 

Econometrioians have devoted great 
effort to the task of measuring the 
range of films' mechanisation cheuces, 
or the degree of sribatitutability be* 
tween cq^Uol and labour. Widely 
varying estimates have been reported, 
for industrial countries as well as 
LDCs, using a variety of data sources 
and functional forms [see Acharya. 
1974, for review and critique]. More¬ 
over, Ae standard methodology has 
failed to isolate luecbanitation from 
utilisation and other fwodtictlon deci¬ 
sions affecting labour intensity. As a 
remit, it is almost a mattm* of opinion 
whether the range of mechanisation 
o ppo r tu nities is wide or narrow. The 
extensive rdiance on input-output 
models in Indian plaoning has undoub¬ 
tedly bred a tendency toward pesalmism 
about input suhstitiitioa possibilities. 
Nevertheless, there is growing room 
for optimism based on recent studies 
which allow for general functional 
forms in firms’ production decisions,* 
Also, it is observed that most manufac- 
turiog industries have certain activities 
which offer very wide scope for sidi- 
stituting more workers for machines. 
These activities include raw materials 
handling, feeding materials into ms* 
chines, movement of semifinished goods 
between pxuceas, and packaging. For 
‘ some goods, greater manual inflection 
and remattufocturlog of substandard 
items can take the place of more ex¬ 
pensive, precision machines. 

Cost*fninimising dioice of mechani¬ 
sation by* firms hinges on the relative 
price of labour and machine servUi's 
The so-called user C(^ of machines is 
their economic depreciation plus theii 
interest ««t, vuhlch indudei a normal 
return to any equity ownership. The 
deductibility of labour and capital costs 
in determining the firm's taxable In¬ 
come may affect the relative net costs 
of employing the two faciors. Ordi¬ 
narily, wage costs are deductible in 
fuU. The tax treatment o* capiUl may 
provide deductions exceeding the user 
coot of o^dtal. These provisions will 
mduce the firm to choose more mecha¬ 
nised twdmiqucs than otherwise. An 
inveitment allowance or tax credit 
yields the firm an IncremeBtal reduc¬ 
tion in tax liability for ea^ additional 
madiltie acquired. This provision Usses 
the reUtIva net laHoes of the factora 
in favour of capital and 


hence more maobanised meAoda. Tha 
aUowance of accelerated deprfcih^lon 
exoeedlng the actual depiedation on 
machines imparts a rimilar bias. A tax 
holiday wiA an upper limit on allow¬ 
able amounts equal to a specified per¬ 
centage of capital employed also 
encourages roechaniation. Thus, these 
policit^ which are intended to 
industrial investment and oaiploywfiBt 
have at least partially offsetting im¬ 
pacts oo employment tbnrai^ the in¬ 
centive to over-mechanise. Only* the 
pure tax holiday format i% free from 
the bias toward IsAiour^aving, mechan¬ 
ised techniques. 

Tax policies which distort the firm’s 
relative net factor cosr'< io favour oi 
capital may also influence Ae com¬ 
position of employment. Although em¬ 
ployment In the aggregate will suffer, 
certain types of labour may enfoy in¬ 
creased demand for their services. 
Econometric evidence for the US ma¬ 
nufacturing sector shows productloa 
workers to be fnibstitutil>le but ooo- 
productioQ workers to be coinplamen 
tary with capital IKesselmon, WllUaxn- 
son, and Bemdt, 1S771. Hence, Ameri- 
esm tax inoentivts favouring Investment 
have ejqmnded tsnployioent for man¬ 
agement, supervisory, dericah and oAoe 
staff at Ae expense of workers on the 
actual production line. Since the Utter 
occupatioaal group generally is lower 
paid and has higher uneinployinent 
rates In the US, the dlstributioDal Im¬ 
pact is adverse. It Is plausible that 
more mechanised techniques require 
higher skilled production workers but 
readily substitute for lesser skilled 
categories of worlmrs. More reocerdi oo 
this topic is urgently needed, wiA finer 
breakdowns by occupational groups and 
with appheotion to Indian induatrlet. 
Unfortunately, the data requirements 
for undertaking proper estimates ere 
substantial, and policy decisions may 
have to be made before reliable find¬ 
ings l>ecou)e available. 

The final factor to be considered in 
the decomposition of total einpk))riDeot 
in the length of the worker's avenge 
workweek. Statutes may liorit Ae allow¬ 
able workweek or Impom differential 
overtime rates of pay whldi disoounffS 
long workweeks. Uuion tgreementa wfU 
typically «ecify the woHdng hours and 
conditions for overtime work. These 
provisiona tend to reduce the lengA 
of the wwkweek and Acrtby incrteoe 
the number of persons in In¬ 

dustry. In the ahsencr of these peovl- 
tlom, firms would often prefer to em¬ 
ploy a smaller workforce for a kwcar 
trorkweek. There are fixed ovMasd 
costs of employing each worker, such as 
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birloo, tnlolng, payrall, and biMc 
(riafle benefita. Theae fixed cotta per 
worker make it cbeaver for fitmi to gat 
additional labour aervicea fay extending 
the workweek for existing staff 
ratfaer than expanding tbeir work¬ 
force. The existence of statutory 
and bargained Umitationi on hours 
may lalse the effective coat per man- 
how of labour services. It may thereby 
Inrtiine more mechanised techniques 
and reduce its emirloyment-expanding 
potential. Many industrial ctruntries 
impose payroll taxes, part of which is 
home by employers, at flat percentage 
of wages up to a maximum annual 
amonot per worker. For kurkera earning 
snore than the threshold, such taxes act 
like another fixed cost and encourage 
laager workweeks. This form of pay¬ 
roll tax alao favours the employment 
of htfrer paid occupational groups 
whose wages exceed the payroll tax 
threibold. These effects, along with the 
regressive incidence pattern, should 
dlnuade developing economics Irom 
sdoptlng fixed-ceiling payroll taxes. 

We now depart from the view of 
Indnitiitl employment as that of a sin¬ 
gle firm. Consider industry as convosed 
of tsvo sectors — one producing the ca¬ 
pital goods used in industry and a se¬ 
cond using these capital goods to pro¬ 
duce all otfa« industHal ^xids. Apert 
frem accumulation of capital, or net ad¬ 
ditions to their capital stocks, all firms 
mast continually replace existing nu- 
chlnci as they wear out. A firm may 
choose more maintenance and repair 
of its existing capital as a method of 
reducing the need for replacement In- 
veetment. To the extent that mainten¬ 
ance activities are more labour inten¬ 
sive than production in the capital 
goods sector, greater maintenance will 
promote total industrial employment. 
However, it is possible that mainten¬ 
ance and repair require relatively more 
ikilled grades of labour than does pro¬ 
duction of capital goodi. Since skilled 
labour may be relatively scarce 
in a develcpiitg economy, it is not 
evident without further research whe¬ 
ther rgnployment expensioD is aided by 
encounging greater maintenance of 
capital goods. Regardless, the greater 
geographical dispersion of the 
emgployment associated with mainten¬ 
ance es ogainit that of the capital goods 
industry favours policies to iiromote 
the fonner. 

Tax provisions can affect firms’ deci- 
slnas between greater maintenance 
efforts end hiidter replacement Invest¬ 
ment rates [Schworm, 1979]. In the 
Sim’s maintenance and repair octlvi- 
tlai, it can fully dadnet for tax pur¬ 


poses the expensca of labonr and nip- 
pliei. Replacement parts may be deduc¬ 
tible or in cases of larger items may 
only be depreciated. Machinery and 
tools used in making repairs would 
typically have to be depreciated. If the 
film chooses instead to allow its ma- 
fdiines to wear more quickly and re¬ 
place them periodically with new ma- 
chinea, the full capital coat can only 
be depredated. Even the labour com¬ 
ponent of the new machines’ cost must 
be depreciated, whereas a firm choos¬ 
ing greater maintenance can deduct in 
full the leibour e>qpenie incurred. ’The 
provision of accelerated depredation or 
investment allowance will favour the 
choice of more rairid replacement In¬ 
vestment and less maintenance at the 
margin. ’This follows from the relatively 
greater element of capital cost and 
depredation Jn capital replacement as 
compared with maintenance. In this 
ivay, various investment Incentives 
may reduce the total employment in 
industry by making it more capital in¬ 
tensive. 

We now tcun to the regional distri- 
hutkin aqiect's of esnployment creation. 
For purposes of Income distribution, 
liolancad devdopment, and reducing the 
growth of large cities, it may be de¬ 
sired to disperse Dew industrial under¬ 
takings. Even witboot enhancing the 
rate of occumidatioa, it is conceivable 
that dlspereal will Increase total in¬ 
dustrial employment. The lower wages 
prevailing in the less developed areas 
might induce more Ighour intensive 
(echniqnei to be adopted there, ScUl, 
the lower productivity of locally avail¬ 
able labour can more than offset this 
advantage. Furthermore, part of the 
capital diverted to these areas will be 
absorbed in additional transport costs 
and social overhead ficilities needed 
to sustain industry away from the in¬ 
dustrial centres. Ibe policies employed 
in India, as in most other countries, 
provide inducements for capital flow 
into the leu developed regiona. Yet, 
the policies have assumed foims — 
capital subsidies for backward areas 
and ooncestioiiary loans — which re¬ 
duce the coat of caintal Inputs relative 
to labour inputs. For the reasons cited 
earlier, these provisions tend to 
decreaee cepital durability, decrease 
utilisation, increase mechanisation, and 
decraaae maintenance. Some of these 
reeulti ere contnoy to the presumed 
objective of tngijoyment expanelao in 
less. devdoped regions. To remove the 
biases against labour Input!, polidci 
fbouid onume the foon of a pure tax 
holiday or tax tallefs for lelected 
labour intensive projecti. 
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Another channel for exfniting am- 
idoyment is to ap^y diicilmiBatoty tax 
treatment to flnni of different slMi. 
Finn sine con be defined by criteria of 
capital, employmeiit, or vabie of ont- 
put. It is commonly imtumed that 
small-scale units are more labour in¬ 
tensive than larger firms in the same 
iUbindustiy. Althon^ this may not 
always hold ^nplrically, we shell accqit 
K as a working assumption. Let us also 
ignore the observation that some small 
firois are relatively intensive in circu¬ 
lating capital (a daim on accumula¬ 
tion) and are wasteful in using law 
materials [see ’Thomas, 1979], Employ¬ 
ment might then be expanded by pro¬ 
moting small-scale units through poli¬ 
cies which do not exert a pio-capital 
bias. One such policy is the pan tax 
holiday, unlike the biased Indian for¬ 
mat Another Iqput neutral pcdlcy, cur¬ 
rently used in India, is a rebate of cer¬ 
tain amounts of excise taxes paid on 
the output of pnall-scale units. 

The very definition of what consti¬ 
tutes a small-acole unit may biaa the 
choice of factor inputs. A threshold 
based on valne of output i| neutral in 
this respect. Ptdlcies which give tax 
ooncessiODS to firms einpinylog less 
than a apedfled number of workers 
may exert a pro-capital bias. A firm 
which employs the maximum work¬ 
force allowing it to be designated a 
small scale-unit may qualify for addi¬ 
tional tax relief if it can expand output. 
By introducing more mechanised tech¬ 
niques. the film can produce snore out¬ 
put without raising its workforce above 
the threshold. ’The cutrent Indian pro¬ 
visions of investment allowsnce and 
tax holidays in non-priority industries 
to small-scale units is conditioned on 
a thrediold of the film’s capital stodr." 
This specification wOl induce acme 
firms to adopt relatively labour inten¬ 
sive methods of production — lesser 
mechanisation and higher utilisation. 

m 

Iiidiu Policy P wfow li 

The potential of moulding fiscal 
policies to expand employment has at¬ 
tracted growing interest in India over 
the past decade. Ftopoatls have ap¬ 
peared in the economic literature, in 
the reports of committees on taxation, 
in a gove r nment ndnistry, end even in 
the popular press. Some have recom¬ 
mended the elimlniticQ of flsoel incen¬ 
tives favouring ca^tsl. Otben have 
suggested direct incentivet for the 
tdoptloa of labour intensive teabniqnes. 
We shall review several of the p^pu- 
isIs; doobtlsst, additioaal sdisiiMi have 



to btan kdvaooed. Eteii of thaw pto- 
owlf hw amnned a nthai ad hoc 
an without apprauhig the full range 
poafiillitis {or {onnulatlng policy, 
lere appaan to ba more agreement on 
ie blaaea of existing provliioni which 
. advantageously be elimloated 
ran on the optimal format of direct 
mployinetrt InceoUvei. 

Three oommittaea exatnining the In- 
Ian direct tax laws have offered re- 
smmendaHoni m various aspects of 
spital and labour incentives. The 
oothallngam Committee [1968]: (1) 
loracteriaed development rebate as 
oxing "a tendency to use capital a 
ttle too liberally, even wastefuUy" 
) 27) and urged its abolitioni (2) xug- 
ested the removal of additional de- 
reciation for multipie-shift aperation 
I the interests of abnpUclty; and (3) 
reposed allowing depreciation baaed 
t 120 per cent of the coat of oaaets 
' a rough compensation for inflation, 
be Waneboo Committee [1971]: (1) 
ccognised the capital intenaive bias of 
evelopnKnt rebate and svpnrted its 
xilltion; (2) recognised the capital in- 
nsive bias of the tax holiday and pra- 
osed a revised form at giving oonces- 
ona to new industrial units identified 
1 labour intensive; (3) pro- 
osed a one per cent capital levy on 
ompanlea to “take care of the ten- 
mcy to over-lnvest in capital asMts" 
I 122); (4) suggested a tax rebate 
TOred to each firm’s increase in out- 
st to athmilatc capacity utilisation; 
id (5) proposed aocelerited deprecia- 
on — at half again the normal rates 
- to encourage tbe establishment ot 
nv Induitrlal units in ipedfied re- 
ons.^t The Chokihi Coimnlttee [1977] 
ave careful attention to depreciation 
Alters In its Interim report. It reoom- 
ended great flexibility for finm in 
lelr choice of depreciation rates, with 
lant and machinery depreciable up to 
ie rate of 40 per cent per aimum. As 
art of iti fimpUficatlont, the Com- 
littee alao proposed abolition of the 
ddltional depredation for multiple 
oifti. 

The direct tax oommitteec* proposals 
iflected concern for the capital inten- 
ve biases of certain prodsions. At 
te some time, several of their prope¬ 
ls would offer new biases favouring 
4>ital intensity. Eliminating addi- 
onal depredation for extra shifts 
ugbt reduce Incentives for fnller capi- 
1 utilisation and the associated em- 
loyment. The high rates of depreda- 
on cootanplated by the Chokshi 
uusnlttee for plant and modiinery 
fight fanrcaae ospital Intensity, Ap- 
ainntly, tbe commlttaes failed to ap- 


piedate the substantial relief to tim 
user cost of capital from espediting 
depredation claims. As argued in the 
Bhoothalingam report [1968, p 27], 
“The only inactical reault of all these 
complications [of additional depreda¬ 
tion] is a slight shift in the time of tax 
liability, the total over a period always 
remaining unaffreted.” But expediting 
depreciation postpones tax payments 
and therefore is analogous to on in¬ 
terest-free loan from the public trea¬ 
sury to tbe firm. Positive benefits arise 
tf the firm bos a tax liability to offset 
against the incremental depreciation. 
The Wanchon Committee’s proposals 
For reducing capital intensity through 
a capital levy and a revised format foi 
tax holiday were presented only in 
highly suggestive terms. No attempt 
was made to conipare the relative ad. 
vantages of decreasing tax deprecia¬ 
tion rates or allowing only partial 
deductions for interest cost with those 
of a capital levy. Moreover, the pos¬ 
sible depresant effects of a capital levy 
on accumulation were not even men¬ 
tioned. 

Several economists have proposed 
Qtecific changes :n Indian tax treat¬ 
ment to encourage greater labour in¬ 
tensity. I S Gulati’s [1974] study of tax 
holiday formats displayed the greatest 
analytical rigour. To avoid tbe oompU- 
cations of budgetary impacts, he as¬ 
sumed the alternative plans to have 
identical revenue costa. Employment 
would be maximised by a criterion of 
equal revenue cost per additional job 
created across firms. It wax assumed 
that oil firms earned the same rate ol 
return on capital, although their capital 
intensities differed. Gulati found that 
varying tbe exemption period with the 
nuniber of fobs created by the firm did 
not improve the pure tax holiday. The 
greateat employxnent arises when tire 
percentage of profits exempted from 
tax vaiies with the engiloyment created 
per capital value. ’This format of tax 
holiday directly rewards the choice oi 
laboiu- intensive techniques. Culati did 
not eleborate the precticai expects of 
defining and measuring “additional 
employment’’. Deflnitkais based on 
number of work positioas, ninnber ot 
emploi'ces actually hired, ot number oi 
workers stoKlardised for workweek 
would pose different incentives for 
mechanliation, utilisation, and work¬ 
week, It was not nredfied whether i 
new fimi wfai^ suffered under-utilisa¬ 
tion during its tax holiday period winild 
lose tax ooDcesaions on acemmt of re¬ 
duced employment. Departing firasn 
Gulati’s assumption that all firms have 
the same IMofit rates wonld npiet the 


rest of Us argument. His study did not 
compare other forms of fiscal Incen¬ 
tives for employment with the tos 
holiday, 

Anand F Gupta [1976a] luggested 
alternative ptdicies to increase labour 
intensity. However, be did not elabo¬ 
rate th^r structures or provide a com¬ 
parative evaluation. He proposed to 
abolish all tax conccasions fur capital 
and deductions for interest expense; it 
is unclesr whether normal depreciation 
was included in the former. These 
measures would raise the usery cost of 
cspital and thereby encourage labour 
intensity through utiliaation and me- 
iffianisation. However, w^hout an analy¬ 
sis of accumulation revponacs or off¬ 
setting tax rate reductinns, tbe net 
effects on employment ere uncertein, 
Gigrta al» listed several possible forms 
for direct employment incentives; ilj 
tax relief related to the mmiber of 
workers or the wage hill; (2) tax relief 
varying wHh the ratio of wages to 
capital value; and (3) tax holidays for 
newly established industrial units 
identified es labour intensive. He did 
not dlacuei whether the former ol 
these reliefs should be structured as a 
tax credit, a deduction from tasable 
income, an outright subsidy, or a tas 
holiday. His propomi for varying tas 
relief with the ntio of us>ges to capi¬ 
tal value differs from Golatfs ratio of 
empfoymmt to capital value. Although 
the specification of wages is less fev- 
ourable to unskilled labour, its mea¬ 
surement poses fewer problems than 
that of employment. Finally, Lily Datta 
[19781 has made a satistical atudy of 
the relative price and distributional 
effects of a flat percentage subsidy on 
an Industrisl wages. Unfortunately, the 
ladt of estimates of subctltutibiUty of 
capital for labour in subindustila 
prevented her from examining the iisne 
nf primary interest for eiii(fioymant 
creation. 

An idea for directly encouraging em- 
pliryment finally moved to the policy 
arena in Octolrer 1976. ’Die Industry 
Miniater T A Pai proposed to change 
the incentives for industrial develop¬ 
ment in backward areas from capita] 
subsidies to employment subsidies — 
Rs 1,000 for every extra job created. 
Ihe prepoaal was never tsken further 
by tbe government, and there Is no 
cadence of any detailed background 
studies prior to the minister's an¬ 
nouncement. D«f>ite the change in 
gov e r n m ent to a party that hod em¬ 
phasised emifioymeait expansion, tiie 
first two Janata budgets offered no 
direct att^ on the tax biases against 
fabour intcaiive technique!. Tbe 1977 





Budget provided tax holidays for amaO 
indwtry in rural areaa and all new 
induatry in hadeward areaa. An edito¬ 
rial in The Statesman (July 3, 1HT7, 
p 6) remarked: 

Thia cuncesaiiin haa not, however, 
heen linked to loboiir-intenalve tech- 
nolofO'. . Anv auhaidy or tax con- 
ceasioiia linked to the pav or miuter 
roll will be more maanlmdul in the 
I>reaent eirciunstancea than one rela¬ 
ted to profita. 

A qdtique of the 1978 Budget in The 
lUiutrated Weekly of India noted the 
capital iiitetulty incentives of aboliah- 
ing the intercat tax and reducing Inter¬ 
est rates. The author, P R Brahmanauda 
[1978], suggested that excise duties be 
graduated to each firm's value of capi¬ 
tal per unit of output in order to pro¬ 
mote employanent. Given the numeroiu 
preceding proposals, the government's 
formation of an Expert Committee in 
lEi79 to study the topic is far ironi 
earth-shaking. 

IV 

(PoUdei im Otter Coolilet 

Fiscal policies to promote employ¬ 
ment and labour intensive jH'uduction 
have often been proposed for leaa deve¬ 
loped countries. The International Lab¬ 
our OBice [1970, p 182) task force on 
the Colombian economy and the wide- 
ranging study of LDCs by Ian Little, 
Tibnr Scituvaky, and Maurice Scutt 
[1970, p 24] suggested various incen¬ 
tives. These included wage bill sub¬ 
sidies, disallowance of certain depre¬ 
ciation expenses, and extra deductions 
fur empkiyment. In their study of 
Indonesia, Alan T Peacock and C K 
Shaw [1973] examined proposals for a 
labour subsidy or "negative payroll tax". 
They were critical of this device on 
account of its large revenue cost and 
the difficulties of accurately administer¬ 
ing the payments. To reduce the re¬ 
venue cost, they preferred limiting 
subsidies to the additional lalmur em- 
idoyed, Imt noted the still greater en¬ 
forcement costs of this format. As an 
administratively simpler approach, Pea¬ 
cock and Shaw suggested taxing capita] 
inputs via a levy on the firm's caintal 
stock. Other proposals included a link¬ 
age of corporate tax rates to the value 
added per employee or to the number 
of shifts worked by a plant. Several 
studies have antidpaiCed administrative 
difficulties pf tox-stdiaidy criteria based 
on the firm's actual engdoyinent or 
wage bill. Indeed, Pat's proposal for an 
Indian ecnploymaot subsidy elicited a 
critical editorial note in The Statesman 
(October 15, 1976, p 4): 

It could alto argnaldy lead to abuse 


since it will be in u enployer’t 
interest to show as mifch manpower 
strength sa he can on his registera. 
'Ghost' workers are not an entity 
unknown pbenomcnon and the od' 
n:ttiy might find itself bogged doom 
checking lists of personnel. 

Actual policies to encourage employ¬ 
ment and labour intensity in LDCs 
have mostly been reatricted to the tax 
holiday format. In several countries, the 
planned employment or labour Inten¬ 
sity are factors considered in granting 
tax holidays to new undertakings 
[Usher, 1977]. A firm's proposed em- 
ploymeot or labour Intensity may af¬ 
fect its grant approval or its terms 
simh as exemption rate or length of 
holiday. For example, the Wanohoo 
Committee [1971, p 121] cited Malay¬ 
sian provisions linking the length of 
holiday to the number of newly created 
jobs. This format tends to favour lar¬ 
ger undertakingt and not necessarily 
more laliuiir Intensive ones. The em¬ 
ployment creation goal would be better 
served by considering the Iidiour inten- 
sities of proposed projects. The primary 
advantage of implementing employment 
incentives through a tax holiday is the 
relative ease of measurement, adminis¬ 
tration, and enfurcement. At the time 
of reviewing applications for tax holiday 
status, die authorities can assess the 
project's planned labour intensity or 
employment creation. Engineering data 
would he relevant evidence in this re- 
ganl. Some difficulties may arise in 
determining the realism of particular 
oxsuniptinns about how fully the pro¬ 
posed capacity will be utilis^ in pro¬ 
duction. Beyond these requirements, 
there is no need to make annual as¬ 
sessments of employment or wage bills 
for each firm. 

Several drawbacks are also associated 
with the tax holiday format. The tax 
holiday effectively depresses tha rria- 
tive price of labour at the time firms 
choose their production technologies. 
But once a firm has begun operations 
under a tax holiday, the relative net 
prices of labour and agiital inputs are 
iinaifected. Many industrial processes 
pose opportunities to vary the labour 
intensity of production even after^the 
plaiK and equipmant are installed. For 
example, extra workers can be hired 
to watch material feeding into semi¬ 
automatic madilDea. By camptfog un¬ 
even fiows, the workers can reduce 
lamming of madiines and shutdown 
time. The gn gis a iir ing data by which 
tax holidays sre oivrovsd cannot con¬ 
sider these addirional variations in 
employmeat Monitoring of actual am- 
ploysnant dndng the period of plant 
optration wtndd be required, bnt this 


wottld sUmhaite tta tut bolides pncr. 
tical advantage. Hence, a tax hdidny 
wilt be incfective in inducing ex post 
nibatitutkm of labour for capitaL The 
format's failure to alter relative bpoi 
prices during production also implies 
lesser incentives for utilising capacity 
than a more direct conceasion of tax 
related to employineat. 

Fiscal policies to promote employ 
meet can operate by raising the net 
price of capital as w^ os by redndag 
the net price of labour inputs. Because 
uf tbelr presumed ease nf adnainlatra- 
tion, taxes on capital have sometimes 
been promoted as siverior to eeqploy- 
ment sidisiilies ios developing ooutttiies 
[Peacuck and Shaw, 1971; Ahluwolia, 
1973, for critique]. Pakistan Imple¬ 
mented a form of this policy, an an¬ 
nual asaessment on the firm’s produc¬ 
tive capacity, for a few indnatires. The 
capacity tax tends to reduce mecha¬ 
nisation and to raise utilisation rates, 
Imth augmenting en^loyinent. Unless 
offsetting reliefs for capital income are 
instituted, though, the rate of accumula¬ 
tion may be depressed. Ciqiacity taxes 
iu Pakiitan were confined mostly to 
Industries producing homogeneous 
goods. This eased the task of assessing 
firms' physical production capacities. 
When the pulicy was applied to indus¬ 
tries with multiple or heterogeneous 
products, severe problems arose in 
uieasuring firms' capacities [Cnossen, 
1974). 

An annual tax on the firms' capital 
appears to be oupetior to a capacity 
tax in every respect. With reosonttle 
accounting practioea, each firnn’ depre¬ 
ciated capital stock can be determined 
annually. Just as problems may arise in 
measuring dcpicclatJon, analogous 
proiilems beset capacity determinationa 
for older machinea. Multiple or hetero- 
gencouf products do not present any 
qiccUI problems of measurement for a 
tax on capital. Furthermore, the capi¬ 
tal tax can include within its base the 
firm'.-! inventories. These stocks repre¬ 
sent a drain on financial capital that 
could otherwise lie used for expanding 
capacity. Still, inventories could be 
esclud^ from the capital tax If it is 
desired to simplify administration and 
avoid incantivea for dqdeting atoch 
prior to asscasmenta. Finally, tha capi¬ 
tal tax is lelatively more fovouiaUe to 
lalwur inteoulve techniques os compa¬ 
red with the capacity tax. If two pro- 
ceases with difering capital intanaitlM 
can iiroduct the ame volume of t 
portloular good, both svlU bear the 
sama capacity tax. Under a capital tax 
die labour intensiva method will Mtay 
a relativety lighter tax burden. 
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la rte*m ynn oiaay indiiitriil 
untrltt liave iatnxiucad qweUl BkoI 
tcailVM for expaadlnt employment 
•nbene, 1070; Orgealntlon lor Eco- 
naie OHsperatioa end Deydopment, 
75; HemenneA 1978]» Theie poU- 
w typlcelly lequiie raOier detailed in- 
nnatlon at the Ann level — such u 
■(ca paid below a ^ledfled annual 
nonnt per woiter. He recard-keQ)- 
T requlremeab for Anns to comply 
tb pay-roll taxea, worker welfore 
ivi, and other regulatlooa facilitate 
j admiliiatratloo of lucb pollciei. Few 
X}a have flna-level records of emn- 
nlile coverage and reHabiUty for 
ilementlng similar policy fortns. 
seal poUoiai for employment in Indus- 
lollaed nations are oriented to stabi- 
Mf the boaineis cyde and asaiating 
■advantaged gronpa in the labour 
se. The primary concent for moat 
Xb, In aardraat, la aocelecatinK em- 
syment generation aa part of indus- 
al growth. The targeting of employ- 
nt opportnnitiea la perbapa a lest 
ntral concern for LDCa. StHl, a 
neral bias toward the emptoyment of 
wer skilled workers and backward 
loos is consistent with the develop- 
sat needs of most countries. White 
ese dUferencea limit the insists to 
I gained for policy in LDCa, experi- 
ice in the industrial world still offers' 
veral lessons. 

It is usefol to describe two progra- 
mas as background for broader Issues 
formulatliig fiscal incentives. The 
sited States implemented a two-year 
^tloymsitc tax credit in 1077. Its 
mctuic was designed to subsidise sd- 
tkmal hours of employment without 
eaanring them evUcitly. A firm was 
itltled to a credit of 90 per cent of 
e first S <300 of eni{doyees’ annual 
■gas for those employees exceeding 
Ifi per cent of the firm’s previous 
nr leva!.** Ocedita were subject to a 
ssimum of S 100.000 per firm in s 
nu- end themselves were taxalde in¬ 
ane to the Ann. Recently, the US 
laoged its programme to a format 
rgeted on individuals from certain 
ird-to-ssnploy groups. In 1978 Canada 
otltutad a two-year programme of em- 
oysnent tax credits. It offered crcditi 
sptdfiad amounts per hour (C S 1.50 
C S2.00) depending on the unem- 
oyment rate in a. legfon. (^endUs 
are paid mdy for wothaia hind to 
I lobs whidt the employers dcdsrtd 
Mild not ba availaUc without the 
’p g r ami na. Otberwlaa, the programme 
•poaed no (Motive teets of whether 
• pnil ri c a it WKe truly additional 
Hh eowtriaa aOowad the credits only 
> oilMt tax HaUity of tha Arm, but 


uttused credits could be carried for¬ 
ward to future years. 

It Is notable that the programmes de¬ 
vised in North America over the past 
two yean have left intact Oie tax pro¬ 
visions for InvesUnenr. The net effect 
of super-imposing incentives for em- 
pioymnit is psrtially to neutralise the 
input biases of investment incentives. 
A more direct approach it to reduce 
or eliminate the favourahie tax treat¬ 
ment for capital inputs, while simultane¬ 
ously redneiog oniporatc tax rates. 
This combination of moves could 
exert a similar infkience on relative 
Input prices and corporate tax burdens 
as concessions geared to employment. 

In fact, one study of the US manufac¬ 
turing sector for 1962-1971 found that 
employment would have gained more 
from abolishing investment tax credits 
and accelerated tkpreciatlon than fresn 
instituting employment incentives hav¬ 
ing equivalent revenue cost [Kesscl- 
man, WUiasnson, and Berndt, 1977], 
Adding employmixu incentives to in¬ 
vestment incentives also complicates 
the tax law and its administration. 
Nevertheless, removing the tax ctoices- 
sions for investment appears not to 
have been considered as an alternative 
policy for stimulating emptoyment. 
One can only speculate about the poli¬ 
tical environment and perceived 
inlerests of business that prevented its 
■erfous examinatiem. In the Indian 
context, it might lie recalled that abo¬ 
lition of the development rebate in 
1874 was followed by the Investment 
allowance in 1976. 

A major concern in designing tax 
credit porgrammes has been to maximise 
the volume of induced engdoymem for 
a given revenue cewt. This goal re¬ 
quires minimising the “svindfaH” bene¬ 
fits to employers on workers they 
would have hired even in the absence 
of credits. The “marginal” formula¬ 
tions of American and Canadian pro¬ 
grammes have attempted to channel 
most of the revenue for additions to 
the firm’s workforce. StiH, some of 
these additions would have arisen 
tbrau^ natural growth, an that wind¬ 
falls tie not eliminated- ’The specifics 
of devices to minimise the windfalls are 
discussed in a later section. Evalua¬ 
tions of the American programme for¬ 
mat baaed on estimates of fsetor substi¬ 
tutability and simulation models, sug¬ 
gest that substantlai windfoUa remained 
[Blsh^ and Lcrman, 1977; Hamer- 
mesh, 1978], Nevertheiesi, the icheme 
was evaluated aa highly effective in 
expanding employment at rev-iue cosU 
well below those of creitinf additi¬ 
onal fobs in tiie public sector. 


Evaluations of the American mar¬ 
ginal employment tax credit have aaa^ 
caned that labour is supplied with 
perfect elasticity to industry. In other 
words, the tax concession is assumed to 
depress the effective net cost of labour 
to firms and ot to raise the wage 
rates received by workers. If part of 
the tax benefits were passed on to 
K-orkers — apart from additional jobs 
— the employment eqionding effeeta 
would be reduced. Studies of the in^ 
cidence of pay-roll taxes suggest that 
perfect ela-st<eity of lalcour supply is an 
unwarranted assumption for the United 
States. Hence, the evaluations provide 
an over-estimate of the likely effective¬ 
ness of the American programme. In the 
Indian labour market, particularly for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
supply responses should be more highly 
elastic. This property is characteristic 
of a labour aniphcs economy. Ignoring 
possible difii-rencc between Indian and 
American labour demand elastidtiet, 
sidwidics or credits linked to employ- 
ineiit should be relatively more effective 
in the Indian economy. 

V 

Pablic Flnace CongidefaiioM 

We now consider several principles 
of finance in assessing the design of 
iisea] policies to expand employment. 
Up to this point, our argument has 
assumed that the proper deductions 
for capital inp.-,ts is the sum of inte- 
rect costs and “economic" depreciation. 
Even if the market price of capita] 
reflects its true scarcity value, thii 
accounting is still incoirect in two 
respects. First, when part of the 
financing of Capital is due to equity 
ownership, a normal rate of return to 
equity should also It* dethictilile if divi¬ 
dends are separately taxed. Otherwise 
capita] markets will become less effici¬ 
ent in ways to be discussed later. 
Second, economic depreciation as om>- 
ventionally measured assumes that tile 
price level is stable. Depreciation deduc¬ 
tions over the life of a cai»tal as«t are 
intended to allow tax-free recovery of 
the asset cost. However, the presence 
of inflation means that the firm will not 
recover tax-free an amount sufficient to 
replace the capital asset as the end of 
its useful life. ’This result is analogous 
to permitting less than full deprecia¬ 
tion of the asset in the presence of a 
stable price level. 

An example will illustrate the im¬ 
pact of inflation on depreciatUm daims. 
Assi^ that in one year a new 
machine with life of ten years is pur- 
diiaed at a cost of Bs 1,000. If the 
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machine depieciatei in itralght-Ifne 
fuhion — both economically and for 
tax {mrposci — then u firat year depre¬ 
ciation deduction of Rs 100 i< taken. 
Imafdnc that durini; the second year 
the economy ia plagued hj- a hyperin¬ 
flation of several thousand per cent. 
For the second and suhse<iuent yean, 
the firm can still claim dqrfeciation 
deductions of Hs 100 annually. How¬ 
ever, the sharp rise in the price level 
tediires the real value of tax savings 
from depreciation claims to virtuoliy 
nil. Not much snore than 10 per cent 
of the original real capital value is re¬ 
covered tax-free over the machine life. 
The effects of continuing, slower rates 
of inflation are similar but of coiinie 
less pronounced. At a steady 5 per 
cent inflation rate, a S year asset will 
recover tax-free in real terms 8S.0 per 
cent of ita cost, a 10 year asset 76.2 
per cent, and a 20 year asset only 
60.0 per cent. At a continuing 10 per 
cent inflation rate, the corresponding 
rates of real tax-free capital recovery 
are 73.7, 58.6, <md 39.5 per cent for 
the three assets, respectively.’* 
Depreciation accounting can adjust 
for Inflation. The proper method is 
an annual scaling up of each oaaet'j 
written-down value by the year’s infla¬ 
tion rate, Tha variability and unpre- 
dictabitity of inflation rates meant that 
any other fixed formula for adjustment 
will in general lie incorrect. For some 
assets or some periods it will ovgneom- 
peiuatc and for others It will under- 
compensate for inflation. As a rough 
allowance for inflation, the Bhootha- 
llngam Committee suggested allowing 
taxpayera to compute depreciation for 
tax deductions based on 120 per cent 
of the cost basis of capital assets. As 
con he seen in our previous numerical 
results, at a steady 5 per cent inflation 
this formula would overcompensate for 
5 year assets but undercouspensate for 
20 year assets. At higher rates oi 
inflation, the formula would be Inode- 
<|uate even fur short-lived assets. Given 
the absence of inflation adjustments in 
depreciation accounting, we must qua¬ 
lify our earlier conchuions about 
investment mncessioiu. Depending on 
the rate of Inflation and the durability 
of the asset, tax incentives for invest¬ 
ment may or may not reduce the effec¬ 
tive net coat of using capital below its 
social scarcity cost. Variable rates oi 
inflation exert aifiitrary impacts on the 
real value of tax dapredation cltimi. 
Hence, it would bo more reliable to 
Introduce proper inflation aocotutflng 
and then to eliminate any invextment 
incentives which were considered 
undesirable. 


To iodacc Arms to adopt on officiant 
mix of capital and labour, they dsonld 
be confronted with net-of-taz relative 
Input prices reflecting their true rela¬ 
tive social acardties. These prices are 
sometimes called ’‘shadow’* prices as 
distinct from actual market pricei. 

Distortion! may arise even with neutral 
tax treatment — allowing daductions 
for all current labour costs and for the 
user costs of capital with inflation ad¬ 
justments. In many developing coun¬ 
tries, the maifcet price of capital goods 
snd interest rates for Industrial 

borrowers are held below their shadow 
prices hy Hitemational policies. More¬ 
over. it is alleged that unskilled wages 
in the uibon industrial sector are held 
artiiicially above the shadow price of 
labour. The latter ia measured by re- 
ferrnence to the wage of workers in 
agricultural or uoorganised urban acti¬ 
vities. The reasons typically given for 
relatively high wages in the modem 

industrial sector are minimum wage 

taws, union agreements, or simply ‘*in- 
stltutionally sticky’’ wages. Yet, to the 
extent that higher wages in the urban 
industrial sector reflect higher skill 
levels of workers or the advantages to 
firms of reduced worker turnover, the 
wage differential does not imply a 
departure of market prices from sha¬ 
dow prices [Stiglitz, 1974], The under- 
pricing of Indiuitrial capital services 
and the overpricing of I^ur tervicu 
to Industry will distort the input mix 
from the economically efBcient pattern. 

To make the market price of capital 
approximate its shadow price, direct 
policins can be adopted with respect 
to credit terms, tariffs, and import 
licensing [Balasaa, 1975], However, 
the instltutloiuil rigidities bolding up 
industrial wage rates may not be 
amenable to correction by direct inter¬ 
vention. Instead, it may be necessary 
to lower the firm’s effective net-of-tax 
cost of hiring labour through aubsidea 
or appropriate tax concessions. If the 
country does not choose to neutralise 
its policies which underprice capita] 
services, it may altemattivdy reduce 
deductions for capital servicesshelow 
their market costs or provide greater 
tax relief for labour inputs than 
otherwise. Industry located outside 
.of large urban aread may face 
lesser downward rigidity of wags 
rates than in industrial centres. Its 
market wages are therefore closer to 
the shedow price of labour, sad lower 
rates of subsidies or tax concessions 
for emidojeneat are required. If it la 
desired to promote the dispenion of 
indostry, the tax incentiwex for lass 
uibnnlsed oreu can tbemfiRe takt 


more input neutinl. fonns ncit at Ibn 
pure tax holiday. 

Numerous small-tcilc units of 
the unorganisad indnitilal MCtor iiy SA 
LX)C wo^ lie beyond the admliiiitra- 
tive powtn of any fiscal Incentive Jdail. 
They are so small aa to be non-taxable, 
are widely dispersed, and often keep 
no reliable accounts or records. It 
would be virtually impossible to bring 
them under the covet of an employ¬ 
ment Incentive scheme. Fortunately, 
mnitting them from the scheme would 
entail little loss of emplcument expan¬ 
sion. These firms t>pically face hijb 
costs of capital, moderate instituti¬ 
onal wage rigidities, and few of the 
tax biases toward camtal intensity. 
Hence, the market confronts these 
prodiiceis with prices of inputs 
approximating their ihadow prlcea. 
Indnstrial units in the unorganised 
sector have corresponding incentives to 
adopt relatively eiBcient, labour- 
intensive input mixes. 

If subsidies or tax coocessions wen 
provided to firms in the orgamsed 
imhistrlal sector to bridge the gap 
between market wage ntei and shadow 
wage rates the revenue costs would 
Iw enormous. Clearly, a develop¬ 
ing country which is straining its 
abilities to raise development resour¬ 
ces through taxation will not wish to 
divert a major portion in this way. It 
may also be unwilling to incur mas¬ 
sive deficit or monetary flnandng 
simply to expand Induxtrial employ¬ 
ment. Minimising revenue requirements 
must be a primary consideration in 
designing fiscal policies to pmnote 
employment. A part of the revenue 
loss can be offset through revoking 
current unwarranted tax coacesstoai 
For investment. But the IntroductioD 
of inflation aliowanoex for depreoltdon 
will reduce the revenue savings acbfev- 
able through these means. Since the 
proper input mix can be Induced by 
changing firms’ incentives at the liiar- 
gin, a well designed policy need not 
dissipate revenues on sidwldlslng the 
firm's inframarginal emploj-ment. In 
other words, the firm should be con¬ 
fronted with the proper relative scar¬ 
city prices for capital and biraat for 
any incremental units of inputs hired. 
Init not necessarily for all tinlts of in¬ 
puts that it uses. We shall later 
examine several ways of stru ct ur ing 
polidas so as to achievk this objective. 

Recent theoretical analyses have ' 
examined the apt>ropriate subsidy po¬ 
licies for dual eoonomiea. Svd eco¬ 
nomies are duttacterlsed by sn tuben 
industrial sector with institutionally 
fixed wages lubetaarikUy ebffos' the - 
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wage. These condittoos ' onut 
^ration of workers to oihftii ereai, 
na unemployment, end losses of 
^mfitial output from both secftois. A 
leidy for wages In the indnstrUl 
tor^ will increase indiutiies' emi^oy- 
at and labour ioteoslty, but It may 
j Increase the rate of migration and 
number of urban unemployed. To 
nlnate urb^ unemploiyment end 
gin the oiHlinal employment and 
in both lectors, Jagdish N 
agwati and T N Srinlvasan [1974] 
a recommended a uniform wage 
)5idy paid for all workers in industry 
1 agriculture. Kausfaik Basu [1079] 
generalised their result by showing 
,t a uniform wage subsidy equal to 
t urbnn rigid wage or high will 
dee for optimality. As intimated by 
u, the revenues needed to finance 
extensive subsidiea may not be 
ainable through meaoa that leave 
economy undistorted. In fact, the 
uisite revenues would be so large 
It no LDC could hope to collect 
por thig reason, we shall xkot 
uider the provision of agi^oaltnral 
ge sidjsidies to offset the migration 
entives of expanded industrial em* 
.rnient. To reduce migration ptea- 
vs, subsidies to expand Industrial 
jloyment may have . to emphaaiM 
turei to induce regional dispernou 
Induitika. 

\ final pulfUc fiuaooe consideration 
•talfis to the efficiency with whirdi 
economy uses Us limited supi^y of 
v capital. Capital deepenlpg is un- 
liaUy as essential component of 
Lustrialisation. Tet, poorly designed 
al policies can cause additioiii to 
)ital to be used inefficiently and with 
nt employment generatloo. For 
tmple, it has been computed that 
Uan tax concestioas divert a dls* 
portiooate port of new capital 
mation to industries which are 
wdy capital intensive [G^^Xa, 1976a]. 
this way, policy deprives the more 
^our-lotenslve Induatries of their 
tre of capital growth and thereby 
luces total entployment 
e efficiency wfih which savings are 
^verted into tangible capital also 
lers from fiscal policies which tend 
"lock In*' enterprises* sdf-generated 
'ingt. An Indian example is the re- 
Irentent tiiat firms cUkning inveat- 
nt allowance for ctxrrent capital 
tlayi create a related reserve ac- 
mt to be expended on additkatal 
chines within 10 yean. If the firm 
finds Itself In a declining market, 
may nevertheless be induced to re- 
ce d^nedatin^ nacblnes in order 
retaife Its earlier inveitoient aUcw- 


ance claim. Similariy, corporate tazea, ] 
dotdile taxation of dividends, and pre¬ 
ferential treatment of capital gains 
tt*ncl to lock In savinsi^ vidthin firms. 
Because the capital projects under* 
taken may have lower rates of return 
than those available in other firms 
lacking adequate finances, capital mar¬ 
kets are less efficient. The result Is to 
reduce the econamy*s effective real 
capital, the business sectiw's ability to 
generate savings, and industry's long 
run expansion of employment. Wide- 
r'ongfng r^orm of the taxation of 
capital-source incomes, at the personal 
and coiporate levels, would help to 
improve the transformation of financial 
capital into effective tangffile capital. 

yi 

Direct PoBcy Dcdga tor LDCi 

Direct subsidies or tax concessimu 
for employment have been exploited 
most in economies already at an advan¬ 
ced stage of iodustrialisa^n. Hence, 
thuir policy designs may not suit the 
differing economic circumstances of 
LDCs. This section will examine some 
of the issues involved in tailoring such 
policies to the needs of an UDC. It is 
useful at the outset to restate the goals 
of these policies. Expanding industrial 
employment opportunities, especially 
for unskilled and semi-skiUed workers, 
is of course the primary objective, 
Minimising the drain on public reve¬ 
nues required for devekfmaental and 
other purposes must also rank hil^ 
These policies are intended to reduce 
capital intensity in industry without 
being ‘‘ooti-capitaV'. That Is, they 
should encourage the continuing ac¬ 
cumulation of capital and its effideDt 
application to an expanding number of 
regions and branches of industry. Cur- 
ent policies tend to concentrate the 
capital in a limited range of capital 
intensive Indiistrries in a few Industrial 
centres. In short, incentives need to be 
shifted away from cai^tal deepening, 
or increasing capital per worker in 
areas which ate already bi^ily mecha¬ 
nised. Capital in these areas needs to 
be used less wasteluUy, such as 
through higher utilisation and better 
maintenance. Renewed emphasis must 
be placed on capital widening, or 
fgrplying capital to areas wbJch have 
lesser use of medianiied techniques. 
By better reflctfaig relatlVB social scar¬ 
city values of capiwl and Ulbffln m 
firms* input choices, these poUdra 
should also improve long-run producti¬ 
vity gfOWflL 

The first lane In designing fiscnl In¬ 
centives for sinido)TOent Is whether Jo 


novide them for all projects or only 
for new projects. If it is too diffionl t 
to discriminate among a firm's piojedat 
the choice is between ioduding 
all firma or new firms only. For 
incentives which carry a revenue 
cost, emfiluynnent gains are roaximiaed 
by concentrating on new projects 
new firms. Firm decisions which affect 
total employment, described earlier, 
can be divided into ex ante and ex poet 
aspects. In its ex ante selection 
uf machines to perform a spedHed 
operation, the firm faces a complex 
set of factors. There may be a variety 
of inuchinc types that will perform the 
function — each with different dura¬ 
bility', maintenance requirements, me¬ 
chanisation, and suit^ility for higher 
utilisation rates. Even if there u only 
one basic "type** of machines for the 
operation, there may be a multitude bf 
suppliers who offer different m a chin e 
characteristics. The machines may vary 
in their durability as well as their anti- 
cipaterl u>AintenQnce needs. Although 
two models may e^ch require a single 
operator, one mariiine may pexform 
more slowly and have a lower purchase 
priie. The slower machine offers less 
machine services per man hour of labour 
service a^d hence i| less mechanised. 
Finally, some of the machines may 
have a high degree of reHafaUity for 
continuous toleration, whereas others 
cannot be relied upon for hlj^ utilisa¬ 
tion rates. After the machines are 
acquired, the flan faces ex post deci- 
siona airout maintenance, mechanisa¬ 
tion through variations in msnning, 
milisation, and worlcweak — all / of 
which affect the resulting empJoynwnt. 
Policies restricted to new projects will 
affect both ax ante and cx poet choices, 
but policies e-’Etendcd to all projects 
will induce only the ex poet ^ns in 
the case of existing projects. Neverthe¬ 
less, ixJicy forms can be devised to 
change nei-of-tax relative input prices 
with vusentially no revenxic costs. For 
these policy forms, additional employ- 
iDcnt can be generated b> emending 
coverage to all projeett. 

An employment incentive can assome 
any of four basic formsgrant, credit, 
deduction, or tax holiday. Some of these 
fumis, when applied io investment In¬ 
centives, are claaneil by the firm os a 
one-time benefit in the year of acquir¬ 
ing a new machine. One ooold similarly 
institute one-time grants, credits, 
or deductions tied to the acqui- 
lition of **l^>our inteoilve** mariilnei. 
However, since we also wldi to in- 
Huence ex poet emidoyiDent promotisg 
behaviours, we shall examine poUctes 
whose subsidies or tax reUefi contjsue 



throughout the life of eadi eligible log the greateit cue of entry to new giMl tu letH. 4 srngiiMhr^ 

project. Let m define the fcnni as producing units. These tend to he pco- graduated tas lata i c h e dn la, hoasetw, 
follows. A grant is an outii^t cash ducts reriuiring small scale for firm non-taxability of these snbddias sroold 
subsidy, which can be either taxable to viability, little taoipble capital, and re- make the nat-of-tax relativo input 
the firm or non-taxaUe. A credit is latively labour intensive techniques, prices vary svitk firm piofitabllity. 
an amount to be set against the firm's Most oligopolistic industries, by con- Firms in the hlghaat tax bcachtts uronld 
tax liability or curried forward to meet trast, require large firm scale and apply face the greateet inceotivee toward . 
future liabilities, but which cannot relatively capital intensive method Isbour intensity. Since there is no 
)ield a net paynrent. Credits can also Coiisci)uentIy, the grant format srlll obvious economic haiis for ptaferrlng 
l>e specified as taxaJde or nun-taxable tend to offer proportionately more of this pattern, the grant or credit format 
for the firm. The American require- the total fiscal benefits to labour in- should be taxable. Hence, we c o n ch tde 
luent that deductions fur wages must tensive firms than the other policy that the taxable grant feemat is pra* 
i>e reduced by employment tax credits Forms. fersMe for conveying i uniform set at 

claimed is equivalent to making the We now compare the idsility of each input incentives to all firms, indepen- 
credits taxalile. A deduction is an of the fiscal forma to correct diator- dent of their profitability or taxability, 
amount tu be set against the firm's tions In relative input pricet faced by efecti as thoea of a tax- 

tuxalrle income. If inurginul tax rates firms. We shall asamne that other poli- jU, cn Obtained from a 
can vary with wxohle income, a deduc- eies have been adi'ueted so as to elimi- (undabte'’ vertian of the t**-!*!- cisdit. 
tion of given amount may carry more nate any under-pHcing of capital aer- Under this scheme, e firm srith credits 
or less tax savings unlike the credit. A vices as compared with their shadow exceeding its tax liability reetivta the 
tax holiday is relief from tax on a por- prices. If this has not been accom- i^lancc as a refund. Of course, to the 
tion of the firm’s profits or from a pKshed, the fiscal policy can also help extent that oarryovor proviiloBSof anoo- - 
portion of the tax liability. Although to correct this distortion. However, let refunddbla credit can be avioited by 
the conventional tax holiday geared to ns locus on fiical device! to correct similar effects may arise, nia 

investment has a fixed term, we can for the overpricing of Isfcoui lervlces credit and gratf forms could be admin- 
ulso consider tax holidays of indefinite rdative to their shadow price. As de- ismnd by differeot agndee. WUle the 
term. scribed earUer, Gulati has proposed a he handled by the regidor 

The incentive forms rliffer in the ex- fixed-term holiday which exempts fr^ taxation authorities, the grant could 
tent to which their benefits ore con- a percentage of profits varying with administered by a separate agency, 
ditional on the firm's profitability. A *1’* engiloyment created per capital ,Qch as one attadied to the Industries 
gmnt will licneiU any firm independent vakie. To encourage ex poet employ- ministry. It would seem pie f erAla to 
of Its current pn.fthdiHity. A non- "***‘* responses, this pobey would have operate the policy aa part of the ordl- 
refundoble credit will provide luune- •*> l>* extended to Indefimte term and m«y income tax aaaesament proceaa ” 
diate benefits only to firms which have Ire based on annual tffiservatlons of fobs jessj |{ oriterla foa computing 
a current tax liaiiilit}'. Provisioni for created by the firm. Regardless, the cnedits did not require muoh aaaterial 
carryfiock of credits may also create a format still suffers from tsvo flaws, additional to that needed for MX ssseas- * 
refund of previously paid taxes, and Sir'c* firms in fwt have dlffwing rates ment. There would ctUl he difficulties 
ourryforward provisions leave a possible return on capital, contr^ to Gula- jn dealing with amoll, non-taxibla 
lienWic to tlie firm >gwn cuming tax- • assmiqgion, the polity’s Impact on fjnns, but these would arise under any 
aMe profits in the future. Of course, relative Input prices would differ across administrative legis. 
the net benefits from the taxable form firois. Firms with higher profit rates xhe appsepriate hose for die grant 
of grant or tndit policy decline with would lie induced to use more labour ^ credit depends on the desired do- 
the firm’s marginal tax rate. A doduc. intensive metho^ than socially optimal, of incentive favouring the use uf 

tion similarly curries current benefits while those i-aming below average vo- lower skilled es againat higdier akillad 
only if the firm has a m't tax liability, *1* would tend to be overly capital labour.’* A grant act at a flat paccent- 
and it may also off<T carryback or intensive. Even if all foms earned the ng, of the firm’s wage Ml woukf be 
carry fiirward lienefits if the detluc- profit, graduated margi- moat neutral in this senpect. It woidd 

tion ineri«ases a current cgieratlng loss. *** ™*cs on company earninga msf distuifa the relativie net-of-tax wage v 
If marginal tax rates are graduated would still induce firms with higher poets of empfoylng the vurions typis 
with the firm’s profitoliility, deductions profit Inels to be Mcessively lehour of workers. Since the Him must report 
tend to provide greater benefits for intensive. For a similar reason, the k, ^.ggo till fgr ordinary tax pinpo- 
more profitable firms. In this context, deshiotlon fonmit of employment incen- sooli j could be «iieply Im^e- 

more profitable means a greater volume convey uniform net-of- minted. Ourwnt cnfoscement of the 

of profits and not necessarily a higher *”* relative input prices to firms at income tax must anaore *h«t flnu do 
rate of profit on invested capital. The different profit levda * not over-report tbeir wage hilla ao aa 

tax holiday provides benefits which are The credit format differs from the to undantatc iircfits. Tax inoratlves 

most highly conditioned on the firm's grant in that it can become ineffective linked to ^ srafc bin would increase 
Mofitability. A firm which is unpro- for firms with saro tax liabiUtita.' Be- firma’ exlating incentivet to over- 
fitable over a specified period may re- cause it continues to influence relative report wage biUa, ^ but they would 

reive no benefits from a tax holiday. Input pricei even for ftiini with low not alter the nMra of the tax 

The grant provides the greatest mea- profits or losses, the grant format ap- enfonoament task. On e co nonffc 
sure of insurance againat the ride of pears pieferstde on economic grounds, grauods, one nd^ argue for makiiig 
low profitsbility, the tax holiday the Then is no reason to confine incen- the base mon favourable tearaid lower 

least insurance, and the other two tivet for the eSdent foput mix to firms paid tad lowar sUOad w ok es a . The 

forms ranged between them, Induitriei which are more proAtsbIe. ToxdiUity foariffestkm for aragdoynant mbafcto 
which are most competitive, and hence of grante or credKe would not be an or tax cndlta b to cot i ^ a dhuimra 
have the lowest profits, arc thoea offer- issue if all finna faced tbe same mar- ba tiwea n laboor’i shadow waga and 4b* 
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niAtutiodally -detecaibied wage. There- 
on, » key question le whether nurlret 
vagoi lie above shadow wages by a 
■onatant percentage for all skill eWa. 
Till matter requires empirical hivesti. 
atjoa Even if the divergence is uni- 
wnily proportional, public policy could 
e adecdvo aimed at ospanding un- 
ciJjca Rnploynient, 

There are several ways of formulat- 
ig the base so as to favour lower 
tilled labour. Eadi formulation poses 
own probleina of measurement and 
iforcement: we shall not review the 
'ftlnent administrative issues. First, 
e base can be the wage Mil of un- 
illed or production woikea some- 
w defined. It should be possible at 
St to exclude the wages of clerical, 
lervisory, and management emplo- 
a, if this is desired. Second, the 
e can be the wage bill up to a sped- 
! maxifflum amouot of earnings per 
rker per ye«r. Unless formulated 
b certain safeguards, this specifics* 

I encourages the “churning** of 
>loyefSa That ii, the firm may be 
iced to fire * worker after he has 
bed the ceiling amount of subeidis- 
:arnings. Therefore, the base must 
'efined in terms of tfie earnings per 
tine, full-year work position. Third, 
iftse can be a measure of manhours 
midoymem in the firm, as in the 
idlan scheme. A fixed rate of 
!fary benefit per manhour would 
sent a larger proportion of un« 
4 wage rates than of skiaed wage 
This base could also be restricted 
nanboura of imskUled cniploy- 
One WMy of defining unskilled 
»yment would be iohs paying less ' 
3 Specified hourly wage rate, per- 
varying with region. 

;doynieiit locentJvas can be fur- 
'^ffed so as to minimise their 
e requirements. For any given 
e cost, the employment expan- 
n be masdnised by focusing In- 
s on the margind employment 
.18 of firms. We shall call this 
ne “marginalisation’* and lllu- 
■ome of the possibilities for an 
meot-faaaed fiant. The grant 
linked to dke difference b^ween 
*i current year empioyinent and 
mice** level of employment. If 
irencc level is defined as the 
wn previous year employment, 
fraction of it, then most of 
Ibll of die granti can be eUmi* 

In any year the iirm*a grant 
s based only on Its IncreMe la 
teat, not its anthe amploy* 
d* One porvcTM Mfpact of fiUi 
Ml le ^ iflOiBtIvt lor flima 


periodically to raise their employment 
and buUd up inventories. In this way 
they can reduce employment the fol¬ 
lowing year, thus lowering their refer¬ 
ence employment for that year. 

The inventory effect can be elhnlnat- 
ed in any of several ways. First, for 
years after the first year of the policy 
each firm's reference level could be 
left unchanged. The drawback of 
fixed reference levels is their growing 
proportion of windfalls over successive 
years. Second, the reference level for 
a firm in any given year could be based 
on an average of several years* previ¬ 
ous employment levels. This would 
eliminate the inventory effect but allow 
greater windfalls. Third, the reference 
level in the initial year could he based, 
as before, on the firm's previous 
yt'ur eorphryment. SucresKive y'eors’ 
reference levels for each finn can then 
be scaled up by the aggregate rate of 
employment growth experienced by 
that industry. This method will pro¬ 
vide some firms with growing wind¬ 
falls over time and others with no 
inct'ntlves at the margin. After every 
few years, the authorities could an¬ 
nounce a revaluation of each firm's 
reference level to its last year's employ¬ 
ment level. Any of these methods 
could also be used to marginalise a 
wage bill base. Inflation in money 
wages suggests tbe desirability of addi¬ 
tional annual scaling up of reference 
levels based on wage bills. 

The methods described for margin¬ 
alising grants have aimed to minimise 
the total revenue costs. But because 
the reference level is adjusted annually 
to reduce the firm's windfiiU, the firm 
may feel that any benefits from expand¬ 
ing its employment win be short-lived. 
For this reason many firms may choose 
not to respond to the marginal incen¬ 
tives. Another limitation of these 
methods is that they fail to alter the 
relative prices of labour intensive 
goods and capital intensive goods. 
Since goods produced with a high 
labour content are relatively overpriced 
in an economy with' institutionally 
rigid industrial wages, their demand 
and output are below the efficient 
allocation. It follows diat these 
methods of making policies operate at 
the margin efimloatc one of the chan¬ 
nels for expanding employment the 
shift of capital and output from capital 
intensive subindustries to labour inten¬ 
sive aubinduatries. 

Fortunatdy, a fiscal policy can be 
devised to eitablfsh the efficient rela¬ 
tive input prices, allow output prices to 
adjust fully for tbc sodal scarcity of 


the inputs, and carry zero net revenoi 
cost. The policy is a combloation of 
grant on the firm's wage bill and levy 
on its capital bill. A firm's capital bill 
is a measure of its current use of 
capiul services. It can be taken u tbe 
sum of current depreciation plus th e 
interest rate paid by the firm on bor¬ 
rowings times its depreciated capital.^’ 
This measure imputes the firm's bor¬ 
rowing rate to its equity ownership of 
capital. The rates of grant and levy 
cm ])e adjusted fur industry as a whole 
to yield zero aggregate revenue cost 
while establishing the proper net-of-tax 
relative input pricca. Some firms will 
have a net liability due on the grant- 
levy, while others will receive a net 
payment. To make the net relative in¬ 
put prices independent of the firm's 
marginal tax rate, payments received 
should be taxable and taxes due when 
a firm's levy exceeds its grant should 
be tax deductible. Note that dlls 
policy does not remove the 'SvindfaU" 
element; a labour intensive firm which 
does not Increase its labour intensity 
win nevertheless receive net benefits. 
Becauia the policy Is designed to have 
zero aggregate revenue costs, sneb 
windfalls do not undermine its effi¬ 
ciency. 

Another aspect of designing fiscal 
policies is wbedier they should provide 
differential treatment by subinduatry. 
The considerations can be illustrated 
by a numerical example. The differen¬ 
tial treatment of small-scale industrial 
units poses analytically similar ques¬ 
tions. Suppose that industry A pro¬ 
duces one unit of output with four 
units of labour services and one unit 
of capita! services. Industry B Is more 
capital intensive, requiring two units 
of labour sendees and two units of 
capital services per unit of out¬ 
put. tet us further suppose that 
industry A has virtually no possibilities 
for substituting between capital and 
labour, either ex ante or ex post. 
Industry B, in contrast, has opportuni¬ 
ties to adjust its input mix if confroot- 
rd by different input prices. We next 
assume that a Axed amount of revenue 
is available for a fiscal concession to 
expand employment. It can be pro¬ 
vided either to industry A or industry 
B, but not to both, and it will lead to 
a one-unit increase In the output of 
the beneficiary industry. Regardless of 
whether the grant is structured ss an 
output subsidy (excise rebate) or em¬ 
ployment subsidy. It would expand 
employment by four units in industry 
A. If provided as an employment sid^ 
tidy in Industry B, let us assume ^at 





the new Input mix becomes 2.1 units 
of labour aervicn and 1.9 units of capi¬ 
tal services per unit of output. If 
industry B had initial total output of 
100 units, its empioinnent will be 
raised by 12.1 units. Of course, if 
industry B had lesser substitution pos¬ 
sibilities, it could generate less addi¬ 
tional employment than industry A,” 

Clearly, detailed knowledge about 
subindustries' ability to substitute 
labour for capital is needed to imple¬ 
ment dilTerential fiscal policies. Despite 
the lack of this knowledge, policies 
have been implemented with the hope 
of maximising employment, Indian 
examples are excise rebates and other 
ftscal concessions for small-scale units. 
These policies have assumed that the 
difference in .labour inti-nsities between 
small-scale and large-scale units pro¬ 
vides greater leverage than the poten¬ 
tial for inducing greatrr Wioiir inten¬ 
sities. In fact, the large-scale units 
may offer greater opportunities to sub¬ 
stitute labour lor capital, especially 
since they are Initially more capital 
intensive than the smtill-scale units. 
This example illustrates the difficulties 
of designing appropriate policies to 
exploit the differential responses. The 
requisite estimates of responsiveness — 
including ex ante and ex post varia¬ 
tions In capital dundiility, maintenance, 
utilisation, and mechanisation — are 
simply not available. Moreover, there 
are severe methodological obstacles 
and gaps in economic data needed to 
derive reliable estimates. 

Preferential tax treatment of small- 
scale units encourages their expansion 
relative to larger units in the 
same subindustry. In the new equili¬ 
brium, the small-scale producers will 
have private production costs per unit 
of output which exceed those of large 
scale producers. This outcome would 
normally be assessed as an ineOIcIent 
diversion of economic resources. In 
this case, the presumed argument is 
that over-pricing of labour in the 
market relative to its shadow price 
makes the provision efficient. The pro- 
blem with this approach is that even 
small-scale units vary widely in their 
labour intensity. Small-scale units 
which happen to be capital intensive 
will also be encouraged to expand by 
preferential tax allowances for small 
scale industry. For such units this 
aggravates the initial inefficient use of 
capital resources caused by the gap 
between input market prices and their 
shadow prices. Only policies which are 
structured to influence flnni’ net 
relative input prices can correct tUe 


inefficieocy. 

If a flscal incentive device carrica no 
revenue cost, then there may be no 
advantage to restricting It to partlculir 
subindustries. An example is the com. 
binatlon of wage bill grant and capital 
bill levy described earlier. ThU policy 
would expand employment by altering 
both the input mix and the output 
mix. By restoring relative input prices 
to their relative scarcity values, the 
policy would yield the highest level of 
real output. If It were desired to ex¬ 
pand employment beyond the level 
associated with this output, sbme teal 
output would have to be sacrificed. 
This might be socially desired for dis¬ 
tributional ends. Knowledge of sub¬ 
industry responses would then be need¬ 
ed to reformulate the grant-levy policy 
with the appropriate interindustry dif- 
fcreotiib. 

A final area for fiscal incentives 
pertains to the utilisation of capital. 
The foregoing policies would raise the 
relative cost of using capital and in this 
way cause firms to plan higher utilisa¬ 
tion rates. However, there would re¬ 
main two causes of inefficient under¬ 
utilisation of installed capacity. Capital 
which is utilised a larger part of each 
day tends to have a higher annual rate 
of depreciation. For certain continu¬ 
ous Industrial processes involving ex¬ 
treme heat this may not be true, but 
it holds for most kinds of machinery 
with moving parts. Since the addi¬ 
tional wear and tear of multiple shift 
operation are real costs, tax deductions 
for depreciation should include them. 
India is almost alone in the world in 
recognising those costs. It allows 50 
per cent additional depreciation (above 
normal rates) lor double shifts and 100 
per cent extra for triple sbiftv W, 
these claims are sometimes granted 
with excess liberality — as when a firm 
operates only part of its plant a seqond 
shift but claims additional depreciation 
on all eligible inacfaines.» Thii may 
encourage firms to undertake token 
multiple shift operationa. Improve¬ 
ments may be needed in the spedfica- 
tion and administration of additional 
depreciation in India. Moreover, ^ 
currently allowed rates may not 
adequately reflect tbe extra wear and 
tear. Other things equal, a machine 
operated two full abifts might be ex¬ 
pected to wear twice ar much as one 
run a single shift daily." 'Hiis pattern 
would suggest IIW per cent and 
200 per cent additional depredation 
for double end triple rtilft operatione, 
respectively. 

Tbe second remalniai causa of In* 


effident nndemtlHwtton ol capital 
the differential wage rates pdd t 
shift woriceis, A substantUI premiui 
in tbe wages paid for shift work I 
typically the outcome of union bargain 
ing or labour legislation. In terms o 
the social acardty value of laboui 
there may also be some justlficstioi 
for shift differential wages. Howevet 
the sodally justifiable differential i 
likely to be less than the Imtitutionall: 
determined dISerentUl. One compo 
nent is the compenaation needed to 
the non-pecuniary disadvantages o 
working at night or early momlni 
hours. Since the mardnal worker 
would have the alternative of sub 
sistence wages or unemployment, thJi 
“psychic” premium is probably small 
When' the premium is estabUshed b] 
collective bargaining, it is much highei 
because the workers involved altead 
hold secure " jobs at wages exceedin' 
the shadow wage. The other soda; 
component of shift differentials is tb< 
cost of providing special transport W 
workers at hours when public trans' 
port is not conventionally provided 
If ntany firms in an area can be In¬ 
duced to adopt multllfie aWft opera¬ 
tions, public transport can be cbeapi; 
extended for additional boura. In fact 
this could reduce peak-load strains ot 
public transport and improve utilisa¬ 
tion of tile vehicles themsdves. Som' 
form of tax credit to firms could oflsei 
part of the differential wage costa ol 
extra shifts. This would bring the 
net-of-tax wage rate for dilft workers 
closer to their shadow wage end raise 
utilisation rates in industry, 

vn 

Coadariow 

We have examined the principal 
channels through which fiscal polido 
may affect indnstriel employment 
These responses Include accumulation, 
capital durability, maintenance, utlllse- 
tlon, mechanisation, and workweek. 
Em^oyment in Industry Is affected 
both by firms’ *x ante dedrioni In 
choosing fixed capitel end by timlr ex 
post production end melntenince ded- 
alons. The quantitative aapecta of 
most these responses are not well 
understood at present. To deelfn an 
optimal pdlcy of dlfferentisl taxes and 
lubsidies tor employment expansion 
would require extensive studies of 
capital-labour eubetitutaWlity through 
ill of the chinnela, disaggregated by 
siiWnduitry end firm aiie. An a*- 
quete data base fat pertormlng w 
statittical analyfU does nd sristfor 
India, or indeed lor enp cwntty- 


tmo 
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Mwic*, ui Expert Conwtrittce^ even 
»”*»t ed fcy a large reaeatcli ataff^r ao 
•wended period, would be unable to 
reaolre tbeee matten . eatiifactoril:^. 
J'ertuBetdy, a prior argument can be 
made for raetoring reladve social scar¬ 
city prices for Industrial inputs. This 
approach does not require detailed 
knowledge of most of the responses. 
A formulation which combines a grant 
related to labour usage and a levy on 
capital usage may avoid any revenue 
requirements. Research will be needed 
on administering and enforcing grant 
and levy policies as well as on devices 
to encourage shift work. Estimates 
will have to be made of the divergen¬ 
ces between market and shadow prices 
of capital services, labour by skill level 
and region, and shiftwork labour. 
Effective policy formulation will also 
require further understanding of the 
responsiveness of aggregate capital “c- 
cumulation to tax ratea and to ap^fic 
fiscal inducements to save and to 
inveat 


Note 

[This paper was prepared during a 
sabbatical visit at the Delhi School of 
Economics, 1978-79. The author wish¬ 
es to ac)cnawledge the helpful advice 
of numerous individuals In Indian 
academic, governmental, and research 
institutions and financial support of 
the ^dal Science and Humanities Re- 
Marcli Council of Canada. DitcuMions 
with A Bsgchl end Ansnd F Gupta 
were particularly instructive. All views 
and any errors are those of the author.] 

1 Useful reviews of tome of the 
general Issues for UDSs are found 
in I-ent [1972], Prest [1972], and 
Bird [1975]. 

2 The Expert Committee on Tax 
Meaaures to Promote Employment 
was constituted in Miy 1979 as 
follows; V M Dandekar (chair¬ 
man), A Vaidyanathan, Anand P 
Gupta, I C Iain, A ^gdi. plus 
two oflSdal members to be ap¬ 
pointed. 

3 Note that this relationship can 
be rearranged to sinw the deter¬ 
minants of Capital/Bmployment 
— commonly caUed the “capital- 
labour ratio". 

’ fatal [1978] lummatlses recent 
Indian provisions. HeUcr and 
Riuflman [19«J) and Lent [1967] 
analyse earlier provitlont in other 
LDCs. Somayajnlu [1977] attem¬ 
pts to measure the effectiveness of 
Indian tax concessions for invest¬ 
ment. 

5 Suidey [1973] provides a simner 
analysis; our presentation avoids 
the complications of discounting. 
Using a different model, Boadway 
[1978] Snda that the abmnee of 
basis adfustment yields neutral In- 
cathres, whereai beati adjustment 
fivani{s greater dunNHty. Hence, 
the Saiuey end Boadway analyses 
^ boat find fibat adfuititti ffie bs^ 
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greater durability than not 
adjusting, Boadway concurs with 
our finding that the inccnrivei of 
ac^lerated depredation can run 
either way, depending on the pre¬ 
cise pattern of acceleration. 

Other methods of accelerating de¬ 
preciation may provide relatively 
larger benefits for longer-lived 
capital goods and thereby tilt the 
bits in their favour. 

The theory was developed by 
Marris [1964]. Also see the re- 
in the review by Winston 

[I974bl. 


U has been alleged that Indian 
firms _ intentionally build 'excess 
espacity in order to obtain produc¬ 
tion licences which pre-empt com¬ 
petitive entry into their markets. 
Other institutional barriers and 
entrepreneurial inertia against shift¬ 
work in Thai firms are examined 
by Leersw [1978], 

For example, see Bemdt and 
Christensen [1973], Unlike the 
i-arller studies, which constrained 
alt inputs to have the same subs¬ 
titution elasticities, the more 
general forms allow for differen¬ 
tial elasticities among multiple in¬ 
puts the pnssiUe complementarity 
of inputs. Also see Hamermesh 
[1976] for a review of labour 
demand elasticities estimated for 
US industry. 

The Indian requirement that capi¬ 
tal be measured at cost basis 
rather than written-down value 
poses inefficient incentives for pre¬ 
mature abandonment of machines 
still hsving some productive life. 
One committee member dissented 
to this proposal on account of its 
capital intensive bias [Waneboo, 
1971, pp 245-«J. 

An extensive review of the econo¬ 
mic theory relating to the employ¬ 
ment tax credit is provided In 
Fethke. Policano, and Williamson 
H978], 

The flnt $ 4.200 of each emplo¬ 
yee's annual wages make up the 
firm's federal unemployment insur¬ 
ance tax base (FUTA). A firm's 
credit entitlement equrdled 50 per 
cent of the difference between its 
current FUTA and its previous 
year's FUTA. Credits were 
further limited to 50 per cent of 
the increase in the firm's total 
wage bill over 105 per cent of its 
previous year's wage blU. 

These computations assume 
streight-Iine depreciation and thit 
the asset is purchased at the begin¬ 
ning of the first year. Deprecia¬ 
tion U claimed at year-end for the 
first and subsequent years. 

A numerical example will illustrate 
the potential severity of the pro¬ 
blem. Assume that the rigid Indus¬ 
trial wage is 50 per cent higher 
than the agricultural vrexc. If the 
workforce lx distributed 20 per 
cent industrial and 80 per cent 
agricultural, the avenge vrage will 
he 110 per cent of the agricultural 
wage. If the total earnings of 
labour constitute 75 per efint of 
national income, national Income 
per worker vrill he aboot 147 per 


cent of the agricultun] wage. Bat 
setting the uniform waga Mubtidy 
at the industrial wage, ISO pet 
cent of the agricultural wage. Im¬ 
plies total subsidies exccedliif the 
national income! 

16 Some of the foUowing policy 

design issues are analysed, in the 
context of an industriaUsed eco- 
" 1979 ] Haveman 

17 An alternaUve would be to take 
■the written-down value of the 
firms capital stock and to impute 
a user cost of capital based on an 
industry-wide average interest rate 
plus depreciation rite. This for- 
muiation would be relatively more 
favourable to firms using less 
durable capital and to those having 
nigh utilisation rates, 

18 This argument ignores the induced 
eileets on employment in die 
c.-ipital goods i|ulustry. It also 
Ignores the possible comisetitton 
between industries A and B, 
which is particularly likely to arise 
if these represent the stnall^caie 
ami large-scale units of a su^ 
industry. 

19 Based on interviews with income 
tax officials and accountants, die 
author has found vapiing interpre¬ 
tations of how additional depre¬ 
ciation is applied in particniar dr- 
eumstances. It appears that firms 
have some manoeuvrability in 
securing greater claims for addi¬ 
tional depredation than actual 
machine usage would justify. 

20 However. Winston [1974a, p 553] 
reports on interviews with firm 
managers suggesting that depreda¬ 
tion is unlikely to double in 
moving from single to double shift 
operation. 
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Hteu Solikn 


'. Comt^ like Bof^htika art. even in normti timn, vvInerebieSo pressures ap^ied by demon of eU 
ike the Vniidd States, md more to when they are faced taith the pmspect of natural or manmade fa m ine s, 
tyti when the aid sou^ is food. Such pressures hone generally been related to specific issues of economic 
** y w Wcy , though no doubt having paUtied indications. In the situation of acute fUmkte that prevailed in 
Ban^adesh in 1974, however, the United States used food dd to exert politiad pressure — pressures which 
were to bear fruit in the pditical changes that were brought about in August 1975. 

This article reviews the nature and implications of the power of food as a political weapon. At tAe 
same time, it argues that while the fiderdne At Bangladesh in 1974 might hove had its immediate in 
the withholding of food by the US, sudi 'preesures could work because market farces remained controlled 
by big farmers and traders, and also because of certain obligatiota of the government towards segments 
of the population in the form of a commitment to statutory naioning in urban areas. The fdmine toB in 
1974 could have been substantially reduced lutd only the government been able and willing to redUooate 
avadcAle food stocks and insist on Glared austerity. This, manifestly, the government of Sheikh Mujib cotdd 
not do. 

In conclusion, the antide proposes the creation of a food reserve facility by Third World countries, 
in colbdroration with OPEC, which cotdd be used to stabilise the supply and price of foodgrabts, and wkidt 
could be availed of by these comtries at times of crisis. 


BANGLADESH** depeodency on food 
lid bu nude It putlcalirly vulnerable' 
to poUddl prauam applied by donon 
uiSng food at a form of political lanc- 
tioa. Tbe tbnat to withhold, cut or 
slow down deliveries of food aid hai 
enabled euch donors as the United 
States to compel Bs n plades h to modify 
Kdidet ralated to public distribution 
of food, exchtnte rata policy and mb- 
aidiai to the ftnn aector. Such pree- 
sures, however, have been i^ted to 
specific latuei of economic policy end 
oidy IndlreGtly related to tbe domestic 
political iltaatkm in Bantladeib. In 
I97f, however, there wu evidence of a 
major eBort by the United States to 
use its food aid IS s direct lostrument 
for political pressure. The nature and 
impUeitiona of that demonstratlan of 
food poUtics naed to be reviewed in 
order to understand the relationship 
betwesB aatemal rtiatisni and demeitlc 
poHtles In Bangltdsah. 

Pouncs or Food 

It any he recollected that the 
Sinai War at Wovamba r 1971 and the 
eicalMiott in oU pricet, .tbe western 
capitalist eonatries amtecksd on a 
mafot Intamatioaal affort to reverae 
tha ttand of rlilai oU pricM. Otirinf 
1974 in panicidar acae coniiilentlon 
appian to have ham glvsn ^ tha US 
admlttiatratfoa to uae dw dppandenoe 
of poorir LDCi nudt as Bangladeah on 
US food lid to ewsrdie tev a i ag e on 
3FEC to rsdooPoU ptfoai. Thla policy 
n a nlfo s t ad ttssif in a variety of less- 
nfifiikillil waya In hHataril deaHofi 
N*wae^ US twlicymslmri and' LDC 
p irnit pls y .. lilt. capm. poWe 


attention in a letter by Senator Hubert 
Hum^rcy to Secretary of State Henry 
Klasinfer in April 1974, which stated; 

There have been repeated references 
within the Admlnlstntioo dut tUs 
is a strategy designed to maximise 
pressure for an oil price roU-badc, 
through highlighting the advene 
effect of the oil price iaereases and - 
encouraging develoiung Country prea> 
snres on the (VEC countries, though 
not easing their dtilocaUons result¬ 
ing from developed country actions.* 
Tbe reference to diiiocatioDs presaa>- 
aUy relates to dislocatioas in both 
food procuranent and balance of pay¬ 
ments luroblem induced by the rise In 
price of oil. It is not our purpose to 
expand on dw polldcal economy behind 
this ixiwar play but to merely relate It 
to the drcnmitances of Bengladesh. 

The goal of western donors mani- 
felted itasH fo policy-makers In Bangla¬ 
desh in as attampt by weetem govern¬ 
ments to peodaim a ooDtradlction of 
interests between non-oil exporting 
copntriei inch as Bangladesh and 
OreC me mbe r s. In documentation 
prep a red by the Bank/Fund Group and 
in bilatanl negodadons it was brought 
to bear on Bangladesh that they were 
I victim of oil price rlies and should 
Mn with the western iroild in impres¬ 
sing on one dw need to reverse dm 
trand of rising prioss.' Bangladesh was 
also evseted to move the OPEC 
manfom to purmade diem to bear 
part of At coit of B a ngl a d aa h ’i eonee- 
qutnitlil rise in aU dapandnacy. 

Such aritoriadema were seen by 
as largaly tiutoricri since. 
In fact, Bangiadash waa very actively 
lobbying sooh ooontriss ai Iran, Imq, 
Kuwait, UAE and tvm Saudi AnWa 


to step up their flow of concessional 
lending and even to sell oil on deferred 
payment. In international forums, 
however, Bangladerii condnued to Hoe 
up with third world countries on the 
question of a search for a new inter¬ 
national economic order, end was in 
no way willing to ascribe the current 
world economic crisis fust to the rise 
in the price of oU. Indeed se for as 
Ba n glad e sh wa concerned the price of 
foor^rains had begun to rise earlier 
and even more sharply dun oil. In 
Table 1 we compare tbe additional e<- 
pendlturce incurred by Bangladesh ss a 
consequence of the rise in prices of 
foodgrains and oil. The Table indi¬ 
cates that in the four yean following 
tbe price rise, Bangladesh on average 
had to spend sn additional $ 227' 
million to cover its food gap compared 
to an increment of S B4 miltioo in its 
petroleum and crude oil bill.' As far 
at Bangladesh was concern e d tbe price 
of foodgrains was even more crucial 
than tbe price of oil. Tbe main differ¬ 
ence. however, lay in the feet that 
much of the food Imports were avail-' 
able under aid, while the oil was pro¬ 
cured 00 cash or at best on very rimrt- 
term loans. However, in spite of 
availability of 4t per cent of Importi 
under aliL purdtases of food from 
Bangtadeah's cash foreign exdunge 
accounted for S 488 million over them 
four yean compared to an axpenditore 
of $ 38f million for oil and petroleum 
products. Tbe direct burden of the 
rise in 'world food prices was rims felt 
by. the Bangladesh exdieqoer in spite 
of Ubmal aid flows. 

In edcBtlon te food, Bangladseh was 





Tabus . 1; Imtact of Pnca-ltasB w On. anb PoaoAtisct for 
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1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

19fl5-76 

Total 

Foodgrain imports bill 
Crude oil and petroleum 
Import Bill 

230 

398 

476 

498 

1602 

35 

82 

153 

121 

391 

Total Imports 

727 

918 

1402 

1286 

4333 

Increment In import bill 
due to price increase* 

In Food Bill 

168 

246 


268 

•N. 

682 

In Oil Bill 

47 

118 


86 

251 


to 'mBte it* intport pwi gf i i i Aio « 
remit of it* own faiwISB'exdiUito o 
(is induced by the world comiBod 
criiJj ud the impect of food poUt 
applied by the US goremment. 
undentand tU* phenomenon we ne 
to look at the working of the pub 
diatributlon lyatem and the proUi 
of food import!. 

Public Ddhiubuiioh Systku in 


* Thii is oumpiked on the basi* cf an annual average import of 2 million 
tons of foodgrain, one millton tons of crude and 2SO.OOO tons of petroleum 
products, 

.■iource; World Bank, 'Bongladesh; Current Economic Situation" (various 
issues) 


facing a rise in the price of most of 
its other commodity imports (Table 2). 
Thus, - even though the price of oil 
products had risen must sharply 
they contributed only partially to the 
rising cost of imports. If we compare 
1972-73 and 1974-7S the increase in 
the oil bill accounted for only 20 per 
cent of the increase in the import bill. 
Bangladesh's overall import price indes 
rose from 100 in 1972-73 to 215 in 
1974-75. Under these circumstances 
Bangladesh was much less moved by 
exhortations about the rapacity of the 
oil exporters than by what exporters 
of food arui other commodities were 
doing to Bangladesh's import bill. 

Given the rehictancc of Bangladesh to 
Involve itself in the western strategy 
of dividing the ‘victims' of the oil price 
in the third world from OPEC, the 
United States appears to have opted 
for a dramatic demonstration of the 
awesome power of food politics. The 
Idea appears to be to teach food depen¬ 
dent countries such as Bangladesh that 
their future fortunes lie in lining up 
widi the West rather than deriving 
inspiration from demonstrations of 
third world solidarity with OPEC. 

The opportunity for the US adminis¬ 
tration to demonstrate this arose from 
the correspondence of natural, institu¬ 
tional and external factors which drove 
Bangladesh into an unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic' crisis during 1974. The conspi¬ 
racy of events and politics which cul¬ 
minated in a man-made famine in 
Bangladesh merits narration (or an 
understanding of the political economy 
of dependence. 

Bangladesh's food gap and conse¬ 
quent external dependence had been 
growing over the last two decades. In 
Table 3 we present figures which indi¬ 
cate both the absolute and relative 
rise in the share of imports in relation 
to total consumption of food. The 
consequences of the liberation war 
along with a aeries of bad harvests ac¬ 


celerated the pattern of external 
dependence. Output and per capita 
availability of domestic grain fell 
.sharply from 1970 to 1973 as a result 
of six consecutive bad crop* beginning 
from the omen crop of 1971 to the aus 
crop of 1973. The liberation war had 
also seriously disrupted the boro crop 
of 1972. The big Increase in import 
dependence in the aftermath at libera¬ 
tion had reflected the dislocation in 
the production patterns and disidace- 
ment of large numbers of people 
caused by the war. and the problems 
of reactivating government develop¬ 
ment programmes in the rural sectors. 

It was obvious that any sharp 
decline in the availability of imports 
would have serious consequences for 
both the more vulnerable and the more 
volatile segments of the population. 
The imminence of the first good omon 
harvest in three years in December 
1973 did not generate any false confid¬ 
ence in the Bangladesh government that 
days of external dependence were com¬ 
ing to an end. It was recognised that 
farmers would be using the good har¬ 
vest to rebuild stocks which were 
coraidetely depleted after six bad 
harvests, and hence the arrival of stocks 
on the market might not be commen¬ 
surate with a harvest of this slxe. As 
a result, government had to go on Im¬ 
porting grain, otteit at slightly reduced 
levels, to sustain the puUic distribution 
system while farmers went on bujjding 
up what they felt was an appropriate 
cushion against possiUr future crises 
which over three years had teemed to 
emerge as a bet of nature to farmers. 
Indeed government had planned to 
Import million tons of foodgrain 
during the finanoal year 1973-1974.‘ 
This would have kept all compontoU 
of the ration at levels only moderately 
below that of 1973 while enabling gov¬ 
ernment to accumulate a cushion of 
stocks for posslUe bad harvests. . 

The crisis of 1974 thus bad its oti- 


BANCLAmeSB 

Bangladesh has been sustaining 
system of pnUic distribution of foe 
grains since the Second World W 
This system in essence involves t 
import and domestic procurement 
foodgrains by the go v er nm ent and 
sale at fixed prices .through foodgn 
dealers designated by the govemme 
In the period under review the pt 
lie distribution continued to be stn 
tured to cater to a variety of targat 
consumption groups. The prior 
group within the system wu covet 
by Statutory Rationing (SR) whi 
covered the entire population of 1 
certain major urban centres. U| 
1973 this included the four princi 
towns, Dacca, Narayanganj, Chittage 
and lUrulna. In 1973 RajAahi was 
eluded and in 1976 Rangamatl t 
added. The population in these 
centres in 1975-76 came to 4-5 mill!' 
about six per cent of the populatl 
of Banglad^ Each person who li' 
within the SR area is entitled to 
ration card against which he can nu 
a weekly purchase of foodgrains . 
edible oil at fixed prices from de< 
nated ration shop*. 

Above and beyond government ol 
gations to retain ration card holders 
the SR areas, the public distribut 
system has also accepted, fixed obli 
tions to supply rations to cert 
designated priority groups. These 
elude the armed forces, police, sts 
run hospitals and jails arul stud 
hostels. Individual cards are not Issi 
here, but the head of each institot 
places a monthly claim on the ndi 
try of food. In non-SH ares* gov 
ment mnploynes at all levels, scl 
teachers and public sector work 
are given a full ration quota, tt 
employers defined as those widt 
or more emidoyee* get a half SR qi' 
lot each employee. The share of tl 
priority groups within the public 
trlbution system appears to be 
most sacTOsanct. 

Outside the govenmenf fixed 
ligation to ration card htdders in 
SR areas and priority group* the I 
lie distribution system beomnes m 
men flexible. The s^atem ^ars inehi 
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laoa 

146.1 


Edifai* oa 
ntroloiin 
Product* 215.9 
Fctroleum 358.5 
76.0 
178.6 

161.5 

204.5 
1150 

197.5 
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'flbtton Yarn 
FartUiaer 
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Weickted 


156.9 


SOTjO 

1044 

1574 

141.3 

286.4 

245 5 

5044 

4544 

189.1 

139.4 

258.9 

323.6 

319.7 

160.7 

3404 

209.1 

130.0 

143.0 

232.3 

195.5 

215.4 

193.5 



, «a*«i uBsu HIV revpccuve 

yw’a valua in 1972(73 prloea. 
Sotircr: ‘Hangladeih: Currant Econo¬ 
mic Perfonnance and Short- 
Term Proepecta”, World Bank, 
Mardi 1976. 


modtaed rationing (MR) which covet* 
certain categoiie* of the urban and 
rural population outaidc the SR aicaa. 
In aadi MR aonaJn principle the aya- 
tem can anpply foodgraina at fixed 
price* to the pooreat atrata of the 
popnlarion. Tlie population in each 
area la graded Into claaa A, B, C and 
0. Each daaa ia categoriaed accord¬ 
ing to the local taiea paid by a per- 
aon. which la taken aa a proxy for 
the family Income level of the peraon. 
aaaa ‘A‘ i* the pooreat group: per- 
aona in thia group are in fact designat¬ 
ed as too poor to pay taxes. The quota 
under MR ia the same at for SR but 
it tupplied only twice a month; ao in 
elTect it la half the SR quota. Supplies 
are tnade on an hlao available' basis 
which in practice means that tbeae 
are made when obligations to SR 
card holders and priority groups have 
been met. In riwory when supplies are 
ahort priority within the MR system 
it to be given to the poorest groups. 

Apart from the MR system, which 
still remains within the public system 
of marketed foodgralns, there is the 
system of leliet foodgrain auppliea. 
This includea food distributed (free) to 
destitutes during periods of emergency 
such u flood, famine or (as in 1972) 
the aftennatfa of dvil war. Here distri¬ 
bution is undertaken by the ministry 
of relief ratiier than die ministry of 
food. Under tUs category foodg^na 
are abo made available to the ttUtf 
miniatry to operate a Food tor Work 
programme to flnance variou* torau of 
earth work In tlm mral aconomy. 

Table 3 ipdla out the itructure 
and trend* In the public diatribution 
syatem in the poat-Iiberation period. 
The aignlfleant feature of the ayatem 
ralatad to rihe vary high proportion 
ot foodgialaa put oat through MB 
*wiBg 1972-73, when along with 
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anil" tad bta diktriiatad to the 
PubHc oupdde the non..SR area. Tlda 
riaa la.the.impoataac* of MB in the 
public diatribution ayatem meant that 
a growing aegmant of the genetai 
population was becoming dependent 
on food impotta to meet basic con- 
aumpdon needs. If one accepte that 
around 25 per cent of the domestic 
foodgratn cr<Bi is marketed, the 
MR system alone accounted for 37 
per cent of the ma^eted supply of 
foodgrains during 1972-73, whilst the 
public distributioa system accounted 
for 54 per cent of the mirket. 

lAiLTnc.-Ai. ErxmoMV of IhsnuBUnos' 

The sUtotory commitment to feed 
certain categories of the popuiadon 
under all circumatancas ia obviously 
dicuted by conaiderattona of political 
expediency rather than equity. Govern¬ 
ment emplaycet are a aenritlve element 
of the population. Particularly in 
periods of rising prices government re¬ 
mains acutely conscious of the need 
to protect these categories of 
fixed income employees by ensuring a 
supply of wage goads at stable prices. 
In practice the ration did not prevent 
the real wage of these categories of 
the population from bdling because 
prices ^ non-rationed items continued 
to rise. However, in lelative tenna 
tbeae classes remained better off than 
those who had to depend on the open 
market for thrir purchases. 

To the extent thst many within this 
latter category could benefit from ris¬ 
ing prices through production andfor 
trade or were part of the subsistence 
economy, the system was not u inequi¬ 
table as is made out by critic* of the 
system who assume that all recipients 
of statutory rations were part of an 
affluent urben mld^e ciais- The 
bulk of the urban population is dravm 
from the ranks of the poor and the 
towel middle clauea wbo account for 
an estimated two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion. These Include the urban poor, 
workera, lower division government 
employees, the lower ranks of the 
armed services and even prlniary 
school teachers. While most of these 
categories, with perhape the exception 
of the urban Infonnal sector, are bet¬ 
ter off than the rural poor, Uieit own 
living standard* are cloM to the po¬ 
verty line. If we tike Tk 71 per man 
per month as the equivalent of a 
mininuun consumption diet then 55 
per cent of the urban population fell 
below the poverty Una while a further 
22 per cent were barely above it; that 
la, lomc 77 per cent <d the population 
were inbtlsting oa or beiow the po¬ 


of the popslatiaa with inlaidiaid 
rationa may appear unjus t by a hsoiore 
categorin of eqnliy but 'irTT'lUftCh- 
ing a point to categorise the statntoip 
ration ayatem as feedins the urban 
middle clasaca. Indeed, the 'rectmt 
spread of industrial action amnugw 
government employees may have bean 
provoked by reaction to tbr award of 
the new Pay Commission but appeals 
to be sustained by a rise in the coat 
of living of this class due to a doub¬ 
ling of the price of foodgrains under 
the rationing system. 

It is not proposed to discuss here 
whether statutory rationing Is the most 
efficient end equitable way to feed the 
urban population! and public employees 
but the political logic and welfare 
considerations Involved in sitnations 
ol inflation should he obvious enough. 
However, the consequences of main¬ 
taining a level of ration under SB 
meant that sll cuts in public dlatrifau- 
tlon bad to be borne by the mndlfi-A 
rationing systain. Critics of food pdU 9 
in Bangiadeah have i n adequ a tely 
appreciated d» tact that rince 1968- 
69, even before liberation, some half 
to two-thirds of pnblicly distributed 
foodgrains went out under MR and 
relief and that MB accounted for 60 
per cent of distributions. Now as far 
as it is possible MR represents a 
conscious attempt to reach the pooreat 
segment of the population. Principsl 
beneficiaries under MR were bunillct 
with iocomca below Tk 200 pec month 
who account for the poorest 16 per 
cent of the rural population. Thoe 
oiements of the rural population are 
likely to be prlmarUy dependent on 
the market to meet theiri consumption 
needs in contrast to subsistence far¬ 
mers. 

Similarly, food distributed uudet 
relief is also targeted to the poorest 
segments of the population. Fnrt oi tibia 
goes to sustain the Food tot Woxk 
pTogmnme designed for landleu labo¬ 
urers and part goes to rural destitntta, 
orphans snd widows. Food distributed 
as gratuitous relief (GR) was particui- 
larlv important in feeding returning 

refugees during 1972 and In feeding 

famine victims during 1974. 

The relevant factor about MB 

food distribution is that it comtitutes 
a residual claim on the public diatrl- 
bution system. As and when the 

itstutory obligations of the system 
have bron met, tile resldntl of food 
iveiUble is distributed aa MR, Thus 
the slu of imports criticaliy dsteimhua 
the amount available. We have seen 
from 'TaUe 3 tiiat when in^orta ten 
in 1973-74 the diitrSmtion under MB 
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197^7J 

1973-74 

19M-7S 

1975-74 

94)2 

10A5 

10.10 

llJl 

2.78 

IAS 

2.26 

1.44 

11.58 

12.30 

11.73 

12J7 

2441 

13.4 

19J 

IIJ 

2A2 

1.73 

1.76 

1A8 

0.4<5 

0.502 

0.471 

0.359 

1.592 

0.777 

0.578 

0.495 

0.207 

04152 

0.161 

0.226 

0.354 

0.396 

0.554 

0.595 

23 

14 

15 

13 

17.7 

29.0 

26A 

21.3 

60.8 

44.9 

32.8 

29J 

7.9 

34) 

94> 

13.5 

13.5 

22.9 

31.4 

35.4 


Sources; Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics; Ministry of Food 

Taaia 4 : Kky Vaioaiiles Bsuiting to FounaiAiN Availabilry in BANGunauH 

(in 1,000 tons) 



Imports 

Total 

Hutfon 

M7I 

Relief 

Stocks 

Rice Price 
(TK per 
Maund), 

Aug 1972-71 

232 

118 

133 

17 

333 

702 

Aug JuJy-Uec 73 

ISO 

155 

79 

6 


01.3 

Ian 1874 

38 

127 

43 

3 

161 

01.7 

Feb 

90 

127 

45 

3 

130 

78.0 

March 

90 

131 

53 

3 

163 

1135 

April 

147 

137 

48 

3 

172 

137A 

May 

224 

130 

56 

2 

210 

1365 

June 

135 

102 

58 

4 

184 

149.7 

July 

201 

152 

62 

2 

320 

148.9 

Asig 

225 

102 

77 

10 

347 

1705 

Sept 

20 

177 

67 

18 

219 

2115 

om 

70 

151 

34 

31 

137 

263.1 

Nov 

190 

148 

.35 

.31 

130 

227.1 

Dec 

140 

100 

26 

6 

181 

228.8 

)an 1975 

195 

143 

1 


319 

242.1 

Fell 

77 

127 

i avenitfe per rnoalh 2S4 

2704 

March 

173 

143 

' 47 

1 

244 

263.9 

April 

177 

120 

V 

1 


282 

230/48 

May 

297 

122 

fl 


436 

20624 

June 

424 

140 

J 


798 

203.68 


Data Source: Mlnistiy of Fbod; Banfdadesh Bureau of Statistics for Rice 
Price. 


and relief fell drastically. The conse¬ 
quence of this system is that in periods 
of import shortfall the poorest seg¬ 
ments of the population, who are the 
beneficiaries of MR and relief, are the 
hardest hit. Studies indicate that the 
policy of local ofiiciala and political 
leaders was to cover u many peojde 
as possible under MR so that in times 
of scarcity the amount and frequency 
of the ration was cut.* 

Mamutt IstPACT OF MoumD 
Raiicming 

The MR system, however, had a more 
far-reaching implication for die oonsu- 
meri of (nod. Being a variable amount 
dependent on availability of inqioiita, 
the amount of food distriliuted under 
MR affeotcd the market demand and 
price of rice. MR recipients varied 
their purchases of rice on the market 
by the amonm of ration they received. 


Cuts in MR meant that more consu¬ 
mers were coming to the open market 
und in a situation of inelaatlc siggSy 
were driving up prices. To the eateot 
that the stggily of rice coming to the 
inarkot increased, supply under MR 
could be oorrespondingly reduced with¬ 
out on impact on the price, 

K would thus appear that a critical 
phenomenon in affecting die price^of 
food diuing 1S73-74 was the diaip 
downturn in food distributed under MR 
iind relief. Since 1808-6P end pirtiaa- 
lady during 1972 and 1973 we have 
seen that rdief and MR diatrflm- 
tion accounted for a ma)ar part 
of the public di s t ri b uti on system. In 
Teble 4 we present esdmates of food 
dirtribtltloa under MR and relief on a 
monthly basis for the crideel period of 
1973-73. It may be noted that in 1972- 
73 dlstiibiitioa uadar theae two beads 
averaged 180,000 tons per month. In 



MR and trilef came down to'SBidOO' 
ton*. Ihii meant thab'eriaevaisf* the 
open market had to oiqie with an' ad¬ 
ditional damand of aosna OOMO tons 
every month during 1974. 

In principle the haptoved oaiM 
crop of 1973 may have relieved the 
burden, and inda^ rice pticea fell up 
to February 1974. However, tbera fi 
evidence t^f tix viiibte fall In MR 
and the ewarenem amongit grain tra¬ 
ders shout the current and antldpatad 
pusition of government food Blocks and 
inqwits led to a progressive slowdown 
In delivery of rice to die open market 
from Mard 1974 whi6h created an up¬ 
ward trend in prices. This indicates 
that yean of poor harvests and low 
private stocks had made both produ¬ 
cers and traden hi^y sensitive to the 
possffillity of ibortfalls under the pub¬ 
lic dubritmtion system. Any evidence 
of such a devekqanent tended to 
create apprehensions, of scarcity which 
were reflected in a itock build-up at 
home and in the warehouses of traders. 

Table 4 also presanti monthly 
figures for food hnports, public distri¬ 
bution under MR and relief, govem- 
ment stocks and rice pricta. The afaaip 
ciitbadt fo MR after the omm harvest 
in Dcccraher 1973 reduced it to a third 
of the monthly average distribution for 
1972-73 over the first six months of 
1974. This cut in (he MR was rain- 
foroed by (be knowledge of declining 
cspuclty to import food which had be¬ 
come apparent (osvards the end of 
1973. Thus during 1974 (he level of 
kripoits, MR distribution and govam- 
mtnt stoika remained appreciably and 
oonsirteatly below the avenge for 
1972-73. This cutback in public diatii- 
botion appears to have fed (he anae- 
henelons of the rural population. Notic¬ 
ing the increaslDg preaaure on the 
nuiket from victims of the cutback in 
MR and siware of the prevailing crisis 
in import proouremeot (anneri began 
to hold back deliveries from the mar¬ 
ket. As a retuh, by March, cutback in 
deliveries of grain began to have a 
dhg>nq;>otitionate effect on grain prices 
wfakb are acutely lenaittve to even 
small changes in the marketable sur¬ 
plus. Pcicas ahnoat dmdiled between 
February and June 1974 Rising prices 
and anticipation of shortages {id the 
tendency to hold grain both by paniricy 
producers and grain tradsrs wsUUng 
for a big kiUing on the maiket. 

Foone and FAsmoc 

In this sitaation of mnunting board¬ 
ing, apMuladon and nnoertainty over 
Imports the udpncedmrted Sooib dar¬ 
ing Tuse-Angurt 1974 ett the aatl on 
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the food erlfh. A review of the re¬ 
cord oO floods over the lose two 
decadee has lodicated that both in 
ampHtade and intensity these floods 
were the most severe in many years.' 
He floods setioDsIy aflfeoted the <nu 
barveU as may he seOn from the fact 
that yield per acre fell to the lowest 
level in two decades. The situation 
was partlaliy nscoed by the fact that 
an additional ITfliOOO acres had gone 
lender mss as a remit of acreage diver¬ 
sion from Me, which of course re¬ 
duced (ate output to an sU-time low. 
Vfore i^otnly, however, the floods af¬ 
fected the Oman transplanting so that 
amm productioii fell by 700,000 tons 
in December 1974, 

It is slgniflctnt that in an aggngs- 
tive tense the decline in production 
was lets relevant to the famine than 
the Isnpact of the flood on expecta¬ 
tions and behaviour of growers and 
traders in grain. -capita availability 
of grain fell to its loweit point in three 
years hut this decline bears no stati- 
•tkal ooireMlon to price behaviour at 
Is apparent both from TsUe 4 and Is 
confirmed by more rigorous quantita¬ 
tive ontlytis.'' The floods reinforced 
the fears that severe shortages were 
brnninent in the waist of a shortfall in 
the Mr harvest and the promlae of an 
abuflote fall in the aman etop. With 
this postMIMy Ingrained in the minds 
of the entira rnral populatton of Ban- 
gtadesh producets, hath big and small, 
ware indinad to withhold what limit¬ 
ed snppliea of the bom tod ecu crop 
(hay moitotod. 

Crain mdtn, howevar, had an addi¬ 
tional item of infoisnatloa not hnown 
to erdi aa t y eonsaman and producan. 
Thay knirw. from their olote contada 
with- (ha ndnishty of food thet gov- 
armnant hed hdM to line ig> adequate 
togmti far flhe orittod entmna months 
aM ^ 4ia^plfbB(; distribalkm >ya- 



In the cncial prew e a m harvest period 
of Siptenfcn to fto v ee n ber. TUi 
knowledge impelled thmn to fmthei 
withhold grain so that f>om Angnst 
there was hardly any grain coming on 
to the open market. The result was 
that grain prices began galloping up¬ 
wards from August and lesched a peak 
cf Tk 363 per maund in October which 
marised a 3.3 fold increase over the 
Feliruaiy price. 

The Impact <if this price rise was 
fetal for those dasMe ^ the peamn- 
try who could ooly depend on the 
nntket for grain. This clan had al¬ 
ready faced a decline in its etinlngi 
from emirloyment due to a cutback in 
fate production, damage to nus harvest 
and outback In amai planting. Small 
prodoceri faced critical losses of orops 
Ixit landleu lahotireri faced contrac¬ 
tion in employment and income. TUt 
decline lu earning capadty of the 
poor rvaa set against the aatronomical 
rise in rice prioea in the open maricet 
and the dedlning icope of conipeniat- 
ing thia by recourse to VUt In fact tha 
cutbad: in MR diuing these crucial 
periods readied its nadir in the har¬ 
vest months of October and November 
1974. As a result, entire s egment s of 
the rural poor were priced out of the 
markd and faced with.-etamtion. 

In ceitain erkleal areai which were 
most severely afeoted by the floods, 
famine deaths beesme manifest. Bang- 
pur wpears to have botn ^ meet 
severely affected ares where 25,000 of 
the estimated fnnlne deaths oocuired. 
Some of these fandue viotime having 
sold tbdr land and chattels migreted 
to Dacca where they died on the 
streets. Fhmlne destte are mriomly 
estinutod batween the official figure 
27,000 and piiveM estimates of 
IOO.OOOl" a much more severe death 
loll was averted riirough the opening 
of 5,662 gruel kitchens in the iomlne 
affected aieai which provided, during 
the peak period of the famine In Oeto- 
her 4 iid November, an eethnated 4.3 
million people with s bate subsistence 
diet." While conditions in these 
cempa were barely human, the effort 
roved innumerable Uvea. Daring tfaeee 
two montha oome 30,000 toot of grain 
a month undar the bead of rnliaf fed 
the iomotei of the camps. Utii amount 
was, however, diverted from the MR 
dbtrflmtlon programme which as a 
result fell to fts low est point in the last 
throe .mootha of Tbis again had 

its inipaat en the market price of itoe 
which,, es wt hove aecn, reached re¬ 
cord levels during this period. 

Iht fs««d«t es it (snetged was thus 
Itrgdy man-fnade ntfaec, riw ime trf 


was due to the hoe rdt ng.and tpapjOa 
ticu of grain ptoduoers and tmdats. 
Its local severity, however,' owed to the 
conseivatiim of the fbod i^nistqt 
which could hove cut doivn the statu¬ 
tory ration to feed the desHtute in the 
moot severely affected sieas sndi es 
Ranjpur. However, the primal souree 
of die crisis lay in tha hteakriown of 
the import programme. We may, 
therefore, review the ciroumstaiices of 
the crisis in foodgraln Imparts. 

Food Iscroan Fhcnt Unm Suns" 

In preparing its food budgat for 
1973-74 the Covaniment cf Bon^deafa 
estimated a food gap of 3-2 milUon 
tone. Theae eatfanates were, presented 
to the DS Secsetary of State, WBUam 
Rogers, by the BangUdeeh Finance 
Minister, Tafoddln Ahmed, in a meeting 
on August 1, 1973 in Washington. 
Tafoddin asked for allocation oi 
300,000 tons of foodgnfos to ha daU- 
vered to Bangladato by Novranbet- 
December of that year. Awsue of'toe 
economic difficulties facing toe legtaKe, 
toe US Secretary of State used the Oc¬ 
casion to prtisurise Bangladesh to. 
abandon its plans to try 196 Pakistani 
war criminals regponsible for toe geno¬ 
cide of 1971 in Bangladesh. 

In a subsequent meeriug on August' 
30, 1973 between Nurul blam, De¬ 
puty Chalnnen of the Bangledeih Plan¬ 
ning Ctammisslon, and Maurice WUUems, 
Deputy Adminlstretor, US Aid, Islam 
raised the question of US food aid In 
urgent terras. He pointed out that due 
to high world food pticae BengUdesfa’s 
own cash procurement of food had 
Iieen haived. He, therefore, requested 
allocation of 220,000 tems of wheat 
under US PL 480 Title I P t ogt t mme es 
well as for 20,000 toiu of edible oil, 
both for immediate shipment. 

Agaiu on January 9, 1974. the Ban¬ 
gladesh Andwsaador In Washington 
met the US Assistant SecreWry of 
State and apelt out Bon^odesh’s nrgent 
need lor 2.2 million tone of foodgstllis 
ind 128,000 tons cf soyabean oil. He 
pointed out that during 1973 Banifla- 
desb had to procure one million tons 
ijf foodgieins from its own rseouroas In 
a riring world market which hid left 
foreigD exchange reserves cnmpleteh' 
depleted. He, therefore, requested fur¬ 
ther allocation of wheat under Title 1 
and foimedlate purdiaie eutfaoriaetkm 
for wheat and soyribean from aid el- 
rcidy committed. 

In addition to theae efforts toe 
Bangladesh govetmnent wsa activety 
puisuing other gn v er nme n te end agen¬ 
cies siidi as the. AustraUan, O a nad la n 
and the EGC as wall ii runalng dawn 



Tabu'S';' 

Itt'fMBMi far cadb midMM^ tl|B 
Mlun of tb» US govo ia mont to oooi* 
mlt now (fa or ibip cooanittod iM btd 
C T Mt od Mch a aU* by the end uf 

1973 tliat the Bangladaifa government 
wu farced to tilt the USSR to diwt 
to Btngltdedi 200,000 tom of gmin 
nnder thipment to the USSR from tta 
caih putohaies In US end Cuiada, to 
evert t breakdown In the pidillc dlitrl- 
bution lyatom. Tbeie tOOflOO tone 
were reoelvcd in BanidaSeih between 
falyOctober 1973 and helped to tee 
tbe-TAIon (yatem through the crittcal 
p i e oamt t period. It wei to be repaid 
by dhrcnlon of grain ahipmeott under 
US eld to be committed lecer in 1973. 
But the US government dedlned to te- 
oept thit amngament eo that Btn^- 
dtih eventually had to work out a de. 
ferred pa)vncnt anrangemeot wHh the 
USSR. 

Mdwevet, onoe tbiM ihfamenti came 
In and US food aid oammitraenta con¬ 
tinued to be delayed, food knporta 
foil off drastically. Daring the period 
Noveafatt 1973 through to March - 

1974 Imports averaged 7^000 toru pet 
month oompared to the everage of 
232,000 tons per month in 1972-73. 
The Impact of thit thortfoU cen be 
teen from Table 4 in die rundown of 
government food etoefa in the first part 
of 1074 and the contraction in the 
MB prrograimne. 

Faced with delays in commltroent 
of US aid for 1973-74 the Bangladeib 
government hod been proouting grain 
on the open moiket. During this pe¬ 
riod the price of grain hod risen from 
S US per ton in 1972-73 to $190 per 
ton in 1973-74. The government had 
aa a raaoh been forced to severely run 
down its ctsh reserves to meet these 
purchases. ThUc 8 shows that by the 
second quarter of 1974 these had fal¬ 
len to S 60 miliioa. Thli wu in fact 
less than outstanding ciaime <m bills 
for imports alrsadgn contracted so that 
technicelly Ba n gl ad esh wu benknqit. 
The Table shows that co m pe nsato ry 
ftrumdog from the IMF wu also quite 
inadequate if we Ijpep in mind that 
daring 1972-78 Bangledesh averaged 
ossh purcham of food of S ISO mil¬ 
lion par year.** Bengladetha parlous 
eatamal financial poddan wu dldted 
by potential c omm ercial craditon from 
w a a tet n donor agtnolef themtalvea. Ai 
a result in the sumnier of 1974 two 
crnotal gmin falpmenti oottraeted by 
thd Bangladash govennpeat with US 
grain asposton under dwrt-tetm defer¬ 
red leant were cancelled heeauee of 
their donhts osar Bengladeah’s credit 
worthfawv. It it not clear whether 
tbia wu anoomaged by die US govern¬ 
ment u part of its. msm plans to faring 
Btngladsah to its kneat: hot k Is 


ottMiy vettfa 1 


Tkaoc WTTH Coaa am US Foot) 
Bouncan 

At this rtagi, widi aid oeoanitnisaits 
which dxwld normally have bean made 
by the US aid In the bn of 1978 
sdll not forthcosaing and Bangladesh 
without r eto ur e u to even psoenra food 
on the market doe to lack of cash covto 
or credit worthiness, the US' govern¬ 
ment idayed its fata] card. On 2^ 
1974, wMb governsnesk food stocks at 
86^000 tons and the beginning of se¬ 
vere monsoon rains ptomlsing floods in 
Bangfodosh, the US Ambassador in 
Bangiadaah. David Boater, son^ an 
urgent interview with the Bengtodeth 
Foreign Minitter, Kamal Hostain. In 
the meeting Batter draw the attention 
of Hossaln to a lepoit in a Dacca 
npvnpaper that the Bangiadaah Jute 
Milts Ccrporatlon had oontraotad to 
sell 4 million jute begs to Odia worth 
e few million didlan. This wu seen to 
be pteiudlciel to the further commit¬ 
ment of US PI, 480 food eld. Accord¬ 
ing to Boater, US Omignsslonal lews 
cxpieuly forbade such commitmenta to 
any countiy trading with Cuba and 
North Vietnam. A Pruldential wai¬ 
ver could, however, be made available 
for non-stratd^ agrioultural camno- 
ditfos, ooD'ettWagic materials for agri¬ 
culture or intdical suppHes. Coiranon- 
seoae would have indiceted that gunny 
bigs were a non^tntegic cornmodity 
of agricultural origin, but it waa made 
clear that this waiver wu not to 
apply to Bangladesh. 

The urgency of the matter wet na- 
deilined by a second visk by the US 
Ambuiedor, this tbne ecoomp en ied by 
Bruoe Liangen, Deputy Asslsteat S^ 
entary of State for the Near East and 
South Asia. Tbit wu followed by e 
formal uke fresn the Amfaesindot 
which said i 

A cofranltoMsnt from the Bangla¬ 
desh government that It ii not sM- 
ling or farttsfafaf oomsnoditfoi . is 
therefore n eaefodbafora we con make 
solu a g r u me t t s n»ier Title I. 
This cowd M « fenaal written com- 
mkmant. V .tiitl pseaesit s diSeffltlaa, 
we COD aooajfft an oral aasuranoa frajm 
the Bongladeih g ova r nmant that It 
is aware of provirions of car iasdtfa- 
tion and that It dou not Intmid to 
peimh p o v a r nm a n t agooioa or pov- 
erranoDtrowned oo r pocaCfona to ac- 
port to Cuba or to nermit ve ssi l s 
under Bantdadtib ngutry to call at 
Cuban ports.' 

The cesnsBunfaitfaiie from nie US 
p o v erni na wt took the Bew gl sd i J i. por- 
enmeot oompfol^ by wnpri m. Napo- 
tfodcoa far trad* wMi Cnba had bean 
going OB far mato' mcathe psicr to the 
ag i emnent when a ccu dlal bnb far 
statodnetota ctletlcsu hod boon can- 


mil hi 

tbo vniioua dU b ii a m ' h a t viiton ‘As ^ 
tmmesrts of tha Unitad Steles 'u 
Bs mia d a rti over the ipi^iHnii of no 
PL 480 commitnMtt detaSed eSdk 
there wu no mantfon dnt mdi tiw 
wu Inimical to further aialstinea. 

The Banglidadi r sp se ai nt i Si rai 
the discnsslone with die US took tt 
vfow dwt: 

(0 The tmnuotioa wRii Cube wi 
on iscriatod treneeotlan aod m 
nert of an nwaning tmdo aaie 
ment. It coveted only 4 miw 
gunny baps wbldi were valm 
at under $ 8 milliots; 

(li) The Jute Mills Co to o raUt 
wUeb initiated the traneiotfa 
wu not aware M the limkli 
ptortikias under tbe IT, 41 
Act of the tS Ooogieta r 
Trade nor was tbti bnnidit 1 
their ootioe when the nepoU 
tions adtfa Cube wan undaiwsi 
(ill) Bandadeah wu crlticallv 
pendent upon the espott ef itl 
jute and IM gooda. E«oit pb 
motion in a dadinlng woe 
market for Jute waa on inper 
tive particulatly where .Bongl 
dean had been looeing anpo 
niaikata. Any folhan on die pa 
of Bengledtdi to pndi ei^ 
of to oB oounttlu of tl 
wond would have stpveie afiee 
on the ecooomv and would fa 
paidlse the vary Ifafactive i 
attaining a seif-reliant eoonom 
(iv) The US Pteiident bad recent 
secured special pannisaloD of 1) 
Congress to allow esport of ct 
to Cfoba from Argoothia ar 
Brazil. The fanportenoa 1 
ranntriea such as Argentina at 
Brazil of czTioit of cars wu fi 
les than that of bite gooda 1 


cnitlst In this respect and al 
the Dead for a pieoia] dapens 
tion in the case of Bengtedei 
in teans of sain of lute and fa 
gnods to variouf oouatriu i 


nods to ' 
the vrorld. 


In making this rather naive faipai 
to the cempeasion and pood seaae ( 
tbe US govemnent, the Bengindei 
lovermnent, had it been ewara to tt 
facts at the time, might have added tl 
fact that the United States wuatdu 
very moineat making discrimlnaitoi 
conoeiiiwis to Egypt on pndsaiy d 
tame lssDe.t* 'Egypt had far sogM .tin 
been trading wldi Cuba and tvortit 
raw cotton. Notwidutenifing diis wc 
pobUdsad Infatmatiiiti ti i o ul 
Cuban trade, on (nne It 1^4 tt 
United States sigiied a cseM.to iC$t1 
ander F148(l Title 1 far 110 millfa 
for ponhsoe of <000 tou of tobaei 
Cram tbe USi Oe .Atofart^lO 


Ford fa. oba gS ids 





(Mosi; ff^imutmi' u,is^i )m «iiM 
fubia* vifiifaM wm «Cl» «An 
^^itftb'.itrtMi of Oaect. Aaoordiat to 
^ WobWofton foit US gbre mw o n i 
t Ji rl t h lUd tbot Efivt*f tndo wldi 
fibfao ww ndt in o o wt mtfa tr »lfl>ou^ 
810 deUib ct it om* not ovatloUo. 
tto wwot, 'udi u ootton oonld 

bt endn dod tmder A* tonm of tbe 


967 law; no audi exdiulon wai poa- 
•Uo for gnnay aaoln mtdt in Btngla- 
deah. 


No avtonatkni waa over fivto ai to 
wliy sunny lado wen moro atiate- 
gic than cotton and why US Pntiden- 
tlal diacntfon could bo axttndad to 
Egyiit and not to Bangladeih now in 
the vWUo grip of flood and famine. 
Ilm aniwer oiwhnuly lay in tha fact 
that Anwar Sadat’a Egypt wai the oor- 
nentone to Kiaclttgcc*a inltlativa to 
fanpoee a nut Americana in Weat Afia. 
^t that (tage therefore all doori an- 
xpt peihepa for defence etjuipnient 
wen being opened to Egypt. 

Under any other drcnmetanoea tbe 
lodination of ShaiUt Mu/ibur Rahman 
may have bean to confront thla aiuult 
on Bangladaah’i eternal relatione and 
peatc a poUtioal criaia with die US 
ovamment ai had been dona in Match 
ms over tbe question of duurlng d^ 
iabiUtiet with Pakiatan.’' The political 
l aa derahfo waa, however, in no mood 
for poikkal beroica. With rice et Tk 140 
a maund, govenmatt'a capacity to 
■Ccure political atcpoit for an aaaer- 
tlon of ita eovcraignty waa, within the 
waacnt aoclai framcwoth, not likely to 
ha overwhahnlng. After urgent ooniul- 
tationa between the Foreign Mlnljter, 
tfoputy Ghilrman of the Pltiiniiig Com- 
mbaion and Prime kfinMar, govein- 
mant decided to give die neceaury 
aian tan ce tu die US goveromeot on 
July '10, 1S74. A fow dayi later the 
ov emm eat mede another coocetaion 
to eaemal preaure by reviling ita lo- 
weertiein fxrilcy in favour of the pri¬ 
vate eeetor and foreign enterpriae. The 
rising flood level end ainkfiig excbange 
ratarvie luul baoonie powerful aanctloos 
in, (ivoiir oi die entamal donoti. 

Hi* trae ftapthi cl Benrfedeahb 
loBtteal trag * ^ wen, however, atOi to 
be w n rh i d . Hiring ninde the n o c ea aai y 
rnwniiliiiii, the US coatlnnad to drive 
in idle boot by fordher withholdi n g 
eonwiftiue nta tihtU all ddpnwatk under 
the *t«idinf agree m ent vridi Oiba 
wen dlpph etg e d . ln> e worid..af loote 
■hipping ahorngea It took •evttal aUp- 
nmOfotbikl rid qFdw dmlUoa gumy 
b^.eo that'dW'Urt ahlpmehf did not 
,« Off um 4 OiMhr JgU The US 
'’jN ni d rw k d thogj moved, toi ytge ita new 


'p*M yW'it 

ap p t n e c ii e d for new rnnirtttininti. 

The foiel blow, however, came from 
the foot thm SOiOOO toni of edfole oil, 
■Iraedy committed In 1973 but held up 
under the Ckfoen enfoaigo, were now 
brought within the of the US 

govemment’e worid todieigo on aoya- 
bean oworia enacted a few montbi 
eariitr. No amount oi pleading for ea- 
eroiae of diacretlon in penaitUng a 
pravfonily commilMd an^y to go 
through could releaae thla omaignment 
tmtU the ban waa lifted. As a leault 
during 1974-76 only 50,000 toOf of 
edlbia oil came Into Bengbdeah. end 
soya oQ pricaa raac from Tic S71 per 
ton to TV 518 between January 1974 
and 1975. The related price ol roua- 
tatd oU tOK from Tk 544 per meund 
to Tk 1,441 in the same period.’* 


The crucial delay between the surren¬ 
der of the BangUesh fovarmnent to 
US pteaauie and the actual algnature of 
the agieement happened wUie floodi 
were ravaging Bangladath. Rice ptkea 
reached ■ peak of Tk 263 per maund 
In O^cber and famine vlctima were 
dying In tbe itreeta of Dacca. During 
the period of July to S^)tead>er 468 
fainiiM vlctlnia were buried hy a local 
charitable organlaetioa in Decci. TUi 
grim dmina waa bring. transected In 
the oapitel dty in tte.,^ view and 
knovriedga of tbe US pgidMuay ea to 
the nature and gravity , the criib. 

Table 4 abowi that all the caih 


purchaact and aid aolidtad from otfaai 
doROn had kept lome inporti coming 
In between May and August 1974. But 
by Septendier. then wu little food in 
the pipeline and only 20,000 tons came 
Into Banghdesh in Septecober and 
76.000 toni in October. Aa a seanlt, 
government stocks were falling and 
food mlnbtry offiriab in September 


were unsure if they coidd even main¬ 
tain SR operational over the neat two 
montha. Thait failure to mpoad to the 
^leohl profatcmi ol Raneur and of the 
very poor reflected their fear that at 


the oritical moment these was very 
Dttle foqd in atock or coming in ao 
tlHt vdmt Httie there waa ^ to be 
8is«ad out over the next thne mcrnthi 
until tlm mm harvaet in December. 

By October, howevev, the US gov- 
erianeat bad made hi ^ot that vnl- 
nttible countries' sudi aa B a ng lad e i b 
Giiold be made to king for their np- 
pcr*. The Prime Mlniater had In fact 
apedally flown to the US la November 
l1^4 to aaek emeilganoi^ "aupport baa 
tijf VS bat be only mimaged to aecurc 
ytjkdten^ wkh nmtdent Ford with 
j|iVl& dSQeUlty and vma treated qulm 
riMpy,' Hm itaioii was bdag driven 
'b^'limt for dmtHute ooantrht *nd> 


peadlmca-i^ non rt’lpMikit 

viable througir -the c our tap of'w 

United Stntm. 

Tha trauma of tbs food etUk Hkd 
tbe cool reception aocordad to Mu^bm 
Rahman in Washington was d mij i ed 
to send him homa diaattned in tta 
knowledge of US power, Aa widi Olbar 
leaderi in gheir time ShaBdi Mhffo ap¬ 
pears to hirve reacted in a eontiary 
manner to hia e i gierie n oe. ffia pro¬ 
gramme of oompulsory oo^ipentivei 
aixl decentralised adminlatrsticm ap¬ 
peared to be Ms anewer to.face the 
challenge to Bangladesh's ac i ve i e l g u ty 
by drastic inatltsitionel tefonnS. He wai 
aiaaisinated on August 14, 1675 and 
the moat pro-Westaro of hU ctdleagnea, 
Khondkar Moalitaq Ahmed, a ucce fted 
him as President." 

PouncAi. Ecxmcesf or Faaim^ 

Banidadeah's experience has algnlfl- 
cant implications for the str u ctur a l 
bases of famine'and the natoie of the 
post-colonial state. We hava aaen that 
Bangladeah btcame iba vtctkn of an 
ezeroiie in US power play which bad 
wider Iniplicatians in tenna of im¬ 
pending North-South confrontation 
created by the OFEC4nduoed rise in 
the price of oU- Tbe US had awed a 
cruel reminder to the South that tiian 
could be iM collective sontiism peri- 
tion as long as food deSclt countiiat 
Such as Bantdudesh ranalDSd comple¬ 
tely vulnersbie to US presnsKa- It fur- 
tW reminded these dependent coun¬ 
tries that their pratenriona to netfoml 
sovereignty lasted as long aa it took for 
tbe ixrxt bid harvest or nttnral dlaatter 
to make ita appearance. 

The Bhngladedi experience also 
brings home the fact that extarnal de¬ 
pendence owes u murii M atioriural 
constraints within the developing coun¬ 
tries. Tbe famine In Bam^adaah mey 
have bad its praxbnate camas in the 
withholding ol food imports under PL 
480. But the impect of this premuje 
could only work itself out tintiugfa the 
forces of the market •— wUch remained 
controlled by big foimcix and tradan 
and the oUigitions of the go vtrn m ent 
to apecial segmenta of the pop u l ati on. 
During 1974 tbare it enough evidanee 
to beliewe that the maifcetaliU .au tplna 
mada up of private stoda atioaqor- 
ted fbodgraina waa in aggregata 
adequoM to meet ^ oonauoptfon 
needs of noo-prodneen. If thb tusplut 
could have bten socially apptoprintad 
It would baro baeo poealble to http 
the ubok papulation on a su b alat e l i c e 
diet and, by ahariiv a uaterity, tvoMkd 
famine dkate 

Even outside of the extreUM ex- 
pedient'cif s o tb i liMng Ae gMln ig^ 
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fntlM dMtlw hy^ MSkittlttg 
fobd Jtocia. During 'the cti&nl pmW 
of tha faaiint botwatn July and Daccn- 
bar 1974, aa Tabit 4 abowa, atatutory 
ration to partioular grotgif on tnmga 
itayad iinchangad. The bulk of tha 
cuti wai thui imiKiaad on the pooieit 
radplaata under the MR programme. 
If the SR had been cut by even SO per 
cent during July-Deoember lflf74 this 
would have releaied about lOS^XK) toiu 
of grairr which could have doubled tha 
amount of grain avallabla for relief dii> 
trlbutioo from July 1074. Had the food 
minlatry moved to act up relief centra 
at the ffait Intimation of famine daatha 
end concentrated them Initially In the 
wont affected area auch u Kurigrom 
aufa-dlvliloD In Rongpur, which accoun¬ 
ted for a large part of the official dath 
eatlmate, at leait lome of tbeac deathi 
might have been averted.** 

Again the expectation orpeared to 
be that the world donon would ruah 
emergency ihlpmenta of food to Bongta- 
deah lo that harah internal reallocatlve 
dedaloni could be avoided. But other 
dongn were being encouraged at that 
time by the US and World Bank nffl- 
dala in. Dacca to take Bongtadab'a 
plea for emergency oaletance in the 
wake of the floodi u a coae of crying 
waif. A crucial lugrer prepared from 
the World Bonk reildent miulon booed 
on a caaual lurvey of the Impact of the 
flood, fuggeated that the coniequencu 
of the flood were much leu than pro- 
clabned by the govemmant." Thia 
•eeme to have conwHnited to the ca^ 
reqionM from other donora to the re- 
queata for urgent food ahipinento to 
Ban^dnh. 

CoNcsatsioNa roa Policy 
The Bongladeiih e«aiienoa in 1974 
auggeeti the imgiortanoe of dlveraifylng 
the critical dependence of vulnerable 
food Importing countria on politically 
powerful countria ludi a the United 
Statea. Given the poiaible rclationahlp 
betwan food poUtfoi and CX’ECa 
energy polidea there Weeti to be con- 
alderable mutual benefit In CXfEC 
coUaboiatlng with other third world 
countria in getting up a food reaerve 
faculty. Such a fociUty ahould initially 
a^iim to be a third wcrid entity to 
emiSiaaiM the poUticaJ aaiumptioa un¬ 
derlying Ita cooception. Funda pledged 
by (WEC and groin contributed by 
otiwr LDCk with avaUoUe grain xur- 
pluia could provide the nudeu for 
builcBng up a third world groin atock- 
pUe. TUi could be uaed to both at^- 
lloe tbe price and oupply of grain to 
food importing countria which not 
only ItMHude tbe Uka of R e n g i a dra h 
but riaO' membera of OPEC who olao 

1980 


tna nnad e«y an tn 4e fluttnt'fir' 
caali prachoaa of gtaln firdan 4n atodt- 
pile in the event of In a itfflnle n cy or 
non-oviiUbiUty of food auppHa nnda 8 
the aid pro gram ina which traditionany . 
mat their da&ctt 

The avaUebility of grain oiffplia y 
from third worU aourom m^ oaw 
pneecxlal conatiainta on d>a tovctelgnty 
of dapendent countria- But thli again 
rimuld only be aeen u providing t 
aafety net for third world food fanpor- g 
tai aiming to build up aalf-rallance In p 
production of foodgraina. Naltha food 
aid nor the roerva focUlty ihoiild be 
treated u e aoft option againat tbe oUo- jg 
catlve polida and aoclal angineering n 
needed to mobiUae the rural miaiea 
towards Mlf-reilance In meeting tbdr 
baolc nceda. 

The Bangladah eqieriaoee in 1974 
hu onphctlaed the criticel imporiaDoe 
of poUcfoa relating to the public diatri- 
butlon of frxidgraina and the concen¬ 
tration of the marketable autplue In the 
hands of a narrow daa of traders and 14 
rich farmeri. One sat of policy optioiu 18 
aaioclated with the World B^ aaeka 
to use the leverage of food aid to build 
up the rde of private traders with a 
view to dlatributlBg imported food- 
grahia more affidsinly.'* The other 
option la tonfoM towards a pmgrtasive jg 
BocUliaatlan wftbe grain anrphia. How 
far ludi a tnWo oonld be contenmlated 
vritbout introducing eirnctural changes 
in the ownership end control of land 
and the balance d powa fn rural ao- yy 
ciety whkh itama from thia rtmaint to 
be dlacusMd. Sudi a penpecUve could 
provide an appropaiate cootaat within 
which to revlaw not Jnat tbe food policy 
proposals of die Worid Bank but the 
aodal foota of famine in poor coun- 
tiiea.** 

18 

rilgllg 

1 Qted In Emma ItotfaadUld, 'Food 
Politlca’, forct'gif A/fafri, 1975. 

2 The strategy wu articulatod in 
the Contarencq on Economic Co¬ 
operation in Finia and Is spelt out 

by K C VaUn 'Hx EariaVBpia^ „ 
in tka Rmw-SondT Dialogun* ^ 

Paptr p r eaa n tnd at a Semiaqr In 
Oioqrd: orgntMo by the CaMre. 
for Rew a r ^ i'wn dte New IntoY- 
nktionnl Bobbaaliib Oadar bi June 
1979. ' 

y Figura darived froan variont 
laag^s of ."ffanglodoah: The Current 
EeoiKinUG Sltaatian’*, puUaiiad 
annual tp thi Worid Bank. 

.‘4 UnpwbuaCil Memo, Planning 21 


Fcf .Ja .dataiied biatory and raqdM 
olffba woridng of nfoUe diatribn- 
tW»..ayataB in B a nglatlah . so, 
Ralliddln Ahmad, 'Toodgtato 
SuMK Dlatifbtrtion and Contanp^ 
' rioSi^Ucia wttWn a Onadllw* 
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aioD'*, Oeiobar 1977. - * 

Donald P.MaHenty aadlGri 
Tood Bunglia in. Iftnigliiltajl? 
Penfin rcVep, timmv, VtJf, 
and Woffd Btiik, op dt. 

This Iteitta la derlvod from 
bold Family' Bndgat Sunrgy inf 
1973-74 by the Bangtadcah ftnMs 
of Statlitica. Tibia taptoduead tn 
Sutiatical Dig^ a Bangladaals 
1977. 

Roifuddln Ahmad op dt. 

“A Report on 1974 Flood Dam- 
agm", Flannliig Commlarioo, Oov- 
ermnent of Baodadeah. September 
1974. 

Ralauddln Ahmed, op cit. 

See ‘1974 Famine in BiadedeA', 
unpubiiahsd palmer by taaoieti of 
Rjgiahl Univailty, ^ 

lUa lection is based on nigiab- 
llsbed mhiiata of relevent maet- 
ingi between raprvaentalvg of 
the gove n auenti of United 
Stata and Bangliidah and intnmgl 
mamoa of tbe Govennnenti of 
Ben^adeeh. 

Ralauddln Ahmad, op ctt. 

Thia jsetion Is baaed on nupnb- 
Uahed minuta and memos of rele¬ 
vant meetings and eacbanga bet¬ 
ween the govermnenta of tha 
United Stata and Bangladaah and 
the authorh direct knoiriedge 
from hia tenure In Bangladesh 
Flanning Commlision. 

The lone of Enpt and Oidran 
trada diicnsstd hen la dted from 
a report In the WosnPiglDn Rut. 
Se^en^ 30, 197^1^ Don Mw- 
aon. ‘Dacca Aid Tied to Cuben 
Ben’. 

For a diacusrion of poUtioSl piM- 
sure applied on BangUdesh In re¬ 
lation to the lettlemeot <d out¬ 
standing' IlaUUtla with Falditan 
see Ranmon Sobhon, 1’lamiing in 
a Divided Sodety” (forthconund 
and Nunil IslanL J Fbaland and 
J ParUraon, 'Aid and Influence: 
The Oaa of Bangladah'’ (forth- 

Statistical Digat of Bangladah, 
1976. 

See Uwrenca J Ufsdmltx, 'Bang- 
kidesh; The.-thmiiriied Bnrda- 
tfon”. Zed IW a, 1979 for a fi^er 
ditcusalon of thg drcumitanca 
and impUcotiou of flie aaaialoa- 
tioD of Mc^ 

The strncti^ aipectg of famine 
in Wingladeah ore being ocogBa- 
honaivuy (raatad In two lortho^' 
ing wcMi Mohinddlp Atamg^^ 

. ^^)«m!«pinant8Md£: 
and- ..'Amaitya S4n‘a 'howt 

raina’ op cit, ", j 

Dfocuaaisn with aBwOrtatMa^ 
variaun donor guiwm a iata fit 
tkari-' ‘ 

Werid. tok. 
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Free Style Politics^* 


WITH le« thin ■ month to go before the promlied polli, illgnmenwy^ 
mnoog the variow political parties continue to he shftting. ir.W. to ^ 
two vredu unce Bahuguni's return to In4ira Gandhi, the ill iiiily 
nature of the political alliances has become even more so; to otoer words, 
there has been no end to the ‘open-ended* situation that has been prevalltog 
iu Indian politics ever ^nce the fall of the Janata government. 


Naturally with the names of tfie candidates being finalised by various 
political parties for nomination in the ensuing polls, the movement of persons 
too from one party to another has gathered momentum, rfcniig h in rhie 
process, the two major partners of the alliance at the Ceojlre seem to be 
setting the pace. Indeed, the score of the last two weeks shows movements 
only from these two parties, though in one notable case, that of Chandrajit 
Vadav, there has been what one might call only an inter te movement. 
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On the whole, the movement has been into the Congress (1) Brahma- 
nanda Reddi and his supporters in Andhra Pradesh and ChmnA 

Ram and bis supporters in Haryaiuu Amrit Nahata and his pricking oonsdenoe; 
but the Janata has not entirely been without converts cither and a section 
of the Muslim Majlis in Uttar Pradesh appears to have made a with 
the Janata. The diaafiCction that should be undoubtedly existing in both 
the Janata and the Congress (1) has for the moment been confined to inspiied 
stories or deliberate leaks about JagJivan Ram or the Imam of Juma Masfid 
of Delhi having ‘second thoughts' about the commitments they have made. 
Notwithstanding the appearance of exemplary unity that is being proclaimed 
in newspaper advertisements, both the Janata and the Congress (I) are 
having problems, but these problems appear to be of the kind that any poli¬ 
tical party would have to face when its followers believe that the prospect 
of power is near. In the case of Congress (I), for instance, the entry of 
Bahuguna into the party has upset the existing balance of forces in it, and V 
has caused some unavoidable tensions; and Jagjivan Ram cannot be blamed 
for not assuming that the public postures of his colleagues regarding the 
leadership of the future Janata Parliamentary Party are the final word on 
the subject 

But the problems that the Lok Dal-Congress (U) alliance it facing are of 
a different kind altogether, and the leaders of the alliance have bravely tried 
to sidestep the problem by taking recourse to a relativrly new feature of 
elections in India — the so-called ‘friendly contests'. That there is nothing 
'friendly' about such contests is the least important aspect of the nutter; what 
la more material is that It is a device to let the right hand not know what 
the left hand Is doing. For sometime now. the country has been familiar with 
the phenomenon of a political formulation that Is dominant at the state level 
opposing the political formulation dominant at the Centre as it prevails in 
the state, while at the same time extending support to it at the Centre, In a 
soise, such a relationship is an inevitable aspect of any truly federal system 
of government, and could even be construed as s healthy sign were it to 
prevail all over a vast country like India, Such s political balance would 
certainly be more democratic than one party rule both at the Centre and in 
the state, even if it were to be the case, as it has to be under the prevailing 
conditions in India, that broadly the same alliance of classes under different 
political denominations would be dominant in the Centre and the states. i 

But the phenomenon of the ‘friendly contests' and the political fragmenta¬ 
tion and simple opportunism that it Implies has nothing to do with an objec¬ 
tive acceptance of the federal principle, or with the emergence of different 
centres of power in various parts of the country. On the contiarjg. it exem¬ 
plifies the most extreme kind of oj^rtunlsm of bourgeois politics, though 
at the same time it also reflecu the' opprdiensions of the bourgeoisie about 
the ongoing disintegration of the existing political system. 


But such apprdiensioBa notwithstanding, the future holds promise of 
more and more sudi ‘friendly contests'. In other words, the pattern so 
suceessfolly eatsbUsbed by the present coalitfon in Mahansfatra where what 
is piwvaillng is not so much a relatively homogeneous political oomUiiation 
at the level of dts state oo-operatlng, though,to opposition, with the Centre, 
but rather a combination which is both to alliance with and to oppoaitton 
to ita-^partnan' to the state as watt as its ‘o p po n e n t s ' of the Cantze. .i , 

Indli^.,poBti« fam truly antotM) thn ‘free itjda’ tain. 
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CoagtBU (j) 

For All SoMont 


THE key parts of the Congresa (I) 
manifesto are tn its first two para¬ 
graphs. The first paragraph pointedly 
draws attention to the ‘instability' 
and 'uncertainty' at the Centre, the 
insufferable ‘misgovemance* of the 
Janata party rule in the past two and 
a half years; and the second para¬ 
graph promises, in contrast, 'order', 
'stability' and ‘purposeful governance*. 
The party knows that such an indict¬ 
ment and such a promise can gather 
a wide measure of support at the 
present iuncture, though not any¬ 
where as large as the proponents of 
*order and stability* would like to 
pretend. It is altogether different 
matter that given the Indian reality, 
*order’ and *8tability', in themselves, 
have little meaning to the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of our people who have 
anyway been subjected to the most 
organised and even ordered kind of 
violence by the state apparatus as 
well as by urban and rural gentry. 
Nor is it material that the Congress 
Itself, in all its various formations, 
has cheerfully exploited every kind of 
Irrational fear and prejudice and has 
incited racial, communal and Ungui- 
sHc violence when it suited the party. 
What is more material is that such 
political irresponsibility and crimina¬ 
lity has to be persuasively attributed 
to its political opponents who, in the 
present instance, happen to be in the 
Janata party; and the election mani¬ 
festo of the Congress (1) does the job 
competently. 

An Interesting feature of the Con¬ 
gress (1) election manifesto is that 
the only opponent recognised by it as 
worthwhile is the Janata party; opposi¬ 
tion from the Left is considered, pro¬ 
bably correctly given the existing 
political reality, as of only marginal 
relevance. While there is a pointed re¬ 
ference to the alleged fact that *'hard- 
ly any sector of industry is free from 
widespread unrest", and while the 
section entitled *On the Labour Front* 
is strikingly silent on industrial rela- 
tioas except to pay obeisance to the 
benevolent god of worker participa¬ 
tion in management ~ the party is all 
for it — the manifesto chides **parties 
claiming to be leftist” for their 
^shortsighted and unprincipled alliance 
with casteist and reactionary parties*'. 

But the manifesto is not merely g 
document for all seasons, maHwg pro¬ 
mises to all and sundry. The promises 
it makes are all very judldoiialy "w y***, 
Consider^- for instance, its pramisM to 


dit. ’lOtoiitiM', .Mpeaealbr KW' 
Um who 'tnnicd o w w M w I inly 
agaiut Indlni Gandhi in 1977 and 
subctantially eontribotad to. her party’s 
dafeab As b well known, apart frotn 
oommunal riots, the three buiaa which 
generally exerdse the Muslim mind 
are thoK rebring to Aligarh 
Muslim Univeraitjb the Muslim Per¬ 
sonal Law and the status of Urdu — 
though the last is not an exclusively 
'Muslim' demand. It U interesting that 
while the election manifesto promises 
ihat the party “will not interfere with 
the personal law of the minorities'’, a 
hardly necessary promise since no 
political party has at any time seri¬ 
ously proposed overdue reforme in 
Muslim personal bw, on Urdu and 
AMU, the manifesto gives sway 
nothing, it promises that “The mino¬ 
rity character of the Aligarh Muslim 
University will be assured (not ‘restor- 
edl — though it was the Congress 
government under Indira Gandhi that 
curtailed the autonomy and the mino¬ 
rity character of the University. Urdu, 
the manifesto promises, would be re¬ 
cognised as a second bnguage “in 
some states to be used- for official 
purpo.ses", tvithout however men¬ 
tioning which of the states where such 
a recognition would be forthcoming, 
since obviously the party does not 
want to lose t^ anti-Urdu votes In 
those states. 

It is interesting that the Cbngiessfl) 
election manifesto has a whoto 
section under the beading "Persuading 
State Govemraentx" which promises 
that the Congress (I) would “endeav¬ 
our ... to get the proposab made in 
it. manifesto implemented in the 
states were it is in, or would come to 
power and persuade other sbte gov¬ 
ernments to pursue action on the 
lines suggested in thb manifesto”. 
The manifesto goes on: “Congress be¬ 
lieves that in a federal set pp, a pro¬ 
cess for co-ordinating programmes 
blling in the state eector and for 
bringing about uniformity in the 
implementation, monitoring, evalua¬ 
tion and ftdlow up u necessary. These 
aspects were totally neglected Iv the 
JaniU party, CongressG) will accord 
high priority to them”. 

The message cannot have been more 
plain. 

PuUmt 

ImtavuM of A PC 

EVERY inccessive nve-Year Han 
document has unbUingly emphodsad 
the iraportanca of pubtt ai a major 
source of protein. Afanoit mvj yeai, 
simibily, the Agticnhare MMatry 


'pMk'W-iai* 

tte' Ml' however 

dUMrence to tha rdative atagaatlut-'k 
the production of p nb m. ’ 
ftoductlon of pabea, aa the npoM 
of the Agricultural Prioei Comml w l op 
(APQ on price policy for gram lot 
the 1979-80 crop pointi oitt, tecoidec 
a growth of Just 0.2 per omit per am 
num during the perM 19<7-fiS to 
1977-78. What b ^edally I nl e r e a tin 
is that the area under pobas has bean 
expanding at about 0.75 par cent pte 
aimum, which b higher than the rate 
of groivth of output The low growth 
of output has been thus the outcome 
of an actual decline, of 0,42 per cent 
per annum, in the per hectare yield. 
The impression that the rebtlve stag¬ 
nation in the output of pulses has 
been caused by diversion of acreage 
to cereab like wheat and rice, espe¬ 
cially after the advent of the so-cMled 
green revolution In the form of the 
introduction of high-yielding varieties 
of these cereal crops, it would seem 
is not quite home out by facts. 

Gram is the most important of the 
pulses, accounting for roughly one-half 
of the total production of pubes, and 
the trends in respect of It are simlbr 
to those for pulses as a whole. Thus 
during 1967-68 to 1977-78, area under 
gram Increased by 0.42 per cent per 
annum whereas production rose by 
only 0.09 per cent per annum, reflect¬ 
ing decline of 0.38 per cent per an¬ 
num in yield per hectare. 

The APC points out in Its report 
that irrigated area under gram declin¬ 
ed from 14.9g lakh hectares in 1966- 
67 to 13.g4 lakh hectares in 1975-76. 
In that sense, it may be true that 
while total area under pulses has ex¬ 
panded, mm productive, irrigated 
land has been diverted from pubes to 
higb-yieldliig cereal varieties and snb- 
Btituted by unirrigated land. In the 
ease of gram, there has been a fairly 
sharp decline in irrigated area imdm 
the crop in UP and Punjab, though in 
Haryana It was more or less staUe 
till 1975-76, in which year It in fact 
rose to above the level of 1966-67. 

In lb report, the AFC recommends 
that “some of the marginal bnds 
under wheat, which have acme irriga¬ 
tion facilities, be (Hverted to die 
cnltivation of gram, to diet lb pro¬ 
duction could be Bipanded throngh 
ibbUiiation of yields at higher leveb”. 
But bow b dds diversian of Irrigated 
bnds from wheat to gram la pardcu- 
br and pubes In geaetal to be hron^t 
about? In foct, tha govanmient’s 
price poUdea for food ctopa —^ tbs 
area (d the AFCa J a rt b B cd oa — has 
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niGb M to actullr iiuLUiirn* 
th« tranrfnr of irtlgitod land* to 
«4ieat and ilca from other creva, In* 
dulling pulsaa. TUa hat been brought 
about by the combination of introduc¬ 
tion of Ugh-yidding variedea — 
lomething which hat been totaily ab- 
eent in pubes — and the fixing of 
progressively higher support prices 
which have been enforced through 
extmislve price support purchases by 
the gavemment. to that atauied higher 
prices have gone hand-in*haiul with 
higher yidds and larger output. 

The APC could, of cotuse, point 
out that the minioium prices of pulses 
too have been raised — the report for 
the 1979-80 gram crop, for inttancu. 
recommends an increase in the mini¬ 
mum price from Rt 140 per quintd 
to Rs 145 per quintal. However, in 
view of the rebtive stagrutlon of out¬ 
put of pulses — the result of the 
failure so far to develop Ugh-yidding 
varieties — the fixing of minimum 
prices of pulses and the ritual raising 
of their leveb from year to year by 
the APC has been an activity devoid 
of any practical significance whatso¬ 
ever. 

Magbalaya 

Tha ‘Forclonar' Oucstton 

TN all the concern over the agitation 
that is going on in the Brahmaputra 
Valley districts of Assam to secure the 
deletion of names of 'foreigners’ from 
electoral rolls, certain developments in 
Meghalaya, in some ways corresponding 
to those in Assam and in some ways 
far more significant, have reedved 
less attention. Apart from the fact that 
night curfew has been more or less 
continuously in force in Shillong since 
the events of October 22, there has 
also been an agitation — satyagraha, 
picketing, courting of arrest, etc — led 
by students belonging to the Khasl 
Students Union and the Caro Students 
Union, which has been nuking the 
same detrunds as are bbing made in 
Assam — ddetion of the names of 
foreigners’ from tbe voters lists in 
Meghalaya. 

Bnt the developments in Meghalaya 
have not been confined only to satya- 
graha and demonstrationt. At the ’po¬ 
pular* level, diese have included bomb 
explosioiii, impoiition pf fines by the 
tribal 'durbars' on non-trlbab, and 
damaudt that die Centre should shift 
all iti ofitcea from Meghalaya; and, 
with graatar raaton, that the Centre 
•honld net pNfuad'With itt ^ana for 


yet another huge army cantonment 
near Shillong. At a more official level, 
the concern about ‘foreigners’ has 
taken ahape in the form of two biUs 
that have been introduced in the state 
assembly. One, a ‘government bill’ in- 
trodneed by tbe chief mlnbter himself, 
seeks, hy way of an amendment to the 
exiating Meghalaya Maintenance of 
Public Order Act and the Meghalaya 
Maintenance of Public Order (Auto¬ 
nomous Districts) Act, to regulate the 
entry or habitation of tuin-pecnunent 
residents in tbe state; another bill, 
introduced by on on>csition leader in 
the assembly, plainly provides for the 
extension and applicatloo of the exis¬ 
ting Bengal Eastern Frontier Regub- 
tion of 1873 (under the provisions of 
which the system of an ‘inner ]ii» 
permit’ governs the entry of non-resi¬ 
dents into Nagaland, Mizoram and 
other 'notified areas’ in the northeast) 
to Meghabya as well. Inddentaily, 
there is an even more andent provi¬ 
sion still on the statute books — the 
Bengal Foreign Immigrants Regubtion 
of 1812 — which provides for what are 
virtually concentration camps for those 
Immigrants who ‘fiave abused the 
protection offered to them” by the 
state, and which too might be resur¬ 
rected. 

Tbe agitation in Meghalaya is rebted 
both to the problem of 'foreigners’ in 
the state, as well as to the perception 
of who these 'foreigners’ actually are. 
In Assam, despite some reports in the 
natioiul press which have sought to 
project the agitation as being directed 
against all ’outsiders' — in other words, 
non-Assamese Indian ddzens — the 
demand is still mainly confined to de¬ 
letion of tbe names of suspected 
Bangladuhl dtizens. both Hindu and 
Muslim, from the voters' lists. In Me¬ 
ghabya, on tbe other hand, the resent¬ 
ment against Bengalb as such, be they 
suspected foreign infiltrators or long¬ 
standing residents in the state, seems 
more pronounced. Also, the situation 
in Meghalaya has been exacerbated by 
increasing tribal exclusiveness which 
has been further fed by the so-called 
Freedom of Religion Bill. 

Perhaps there is a common anti-Left 
persuasion in much of the agitation 
that Is now going on in the northeast. 
But even allnwing dw the Incrafising 
strength of the CPRM) in Assam as 
well as the consolidation of CPUM)- 
Icd goveriunents in West Bengal and 
Tripura have contributed to this anti- 
Left ooBaoUdatioa in the northeast, 
other more local factors that have also 
contributad to such a consolidation. 


More fundamantally, these develop¬ 
ments have also highlighted the yet 
unresolved national question, which 
has now surfaced in the northeast, but 
which might yet, even more foroefuBy, 
surface in other parts of the country, 

Soutbera A/rica 
Tricky SUgc 

THE fact that tbe delesation of tbe 
Salisbury government acccpted« im¬ 
mediately and without any objectionie 
the original settlement outline as well 
as the ceasefire proposals put forward 
by Britain while the Patriotic Front 
has had to engage in prolonged and 
acrimonious negotiations — tbe cease¬ 
fire propos^ are still to be formally 
accepted, though Britain, in another 
exercise of pressure, has already Issu¬ 
ed an "Order^in-Coundr* authoHsUig 
the appointment of a Governor — sug¬ 
gests that notwithstanding the appear¬ 
ance of chairing in a neutral caimdtv 
the Lancaster House Conference, Bri¬ 
tain and the Salisbury government 
have essentially been of one mind on 
the subfect of a settlement in Rho¬ 
desia. Indeed, it has been dear from 
the beginning of tbe Lancaster House 
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RbodeiU li ■ quidi diwniagaaentt m 
well u a quick end to its own pro- 
iected role u arbiter during the transi¬ 
tion period. After conniving openly 
and covertly for fourteen years with 
UDl, Britain naturally wants its own 
enforced return to command In Rho¬ 
desia to be as brief and uneventful 
as possible. Ideally, the new Governor 
should “do a Muuntbatten" — a quick, 
clearing operation — that would en¬ 
sure dignified disengagement and 
banding over of power to ‘responsible' 
elements who would keep the country 
safe for Western investments. 

Naturally, it has been hustle, hustle, 
all the way. Repeatedly during the 
Conference, which has gone on now 
for more than three months, the Bri¬ 
tish Chairman has issued ultimatums, 
has peremptorily demanded from the 
delegation of the Patriotic Front cate¬ 
gorical and immediate responses Cyts 
or no*, ‘within 24 hours'), has engaged 
in the most extreme form of brink¬ 
manship and plain browbeating — all 
with a view to forcing the Patriotic 
Front to accept the far from perfect 
ceasefire proposals which, after all, an 
the crux of the matter. That the 
Patriotic Front has not been just 
perverse can be seen in the fact that 
for over ten weeks, it was BKtain 
which haggled over a crucial paragraph 
that the Patriotic Front wanted to 
be included in the settlement plan — 
a modification which would ensure 


SaUsbury re^me in tte opentlen of 
the ceasefire and alto during riu tran¬ 
sition period. Hk same has again been 
the case with the (yet to be agreed 
upon) ceasefire proposals. 

Securing concessions is one thing; 
but ensuring that the personnel of 
the to-be-restored British administra¬ 
tive prcMnce and of the Common¬ 
wealth military observation force will 
impartially monitor these provisions 
of a ceasefire formula is quite another 
matter. Past experience of liberation 
movements whidi, on the verge of 
securing, a military victory, enter into 
the more tricky stage of political 
negotiations has not always been 
happy. Of course, the sltiutlon in 
Zimbabwe is slightly different in that 
the war on the ground has already 
been virtually won by the guerilla 
forces; had such not been the caae, 
there would perhaps not have been 
the pother about a new constitutional 
conference, or fresh and independent¬ 
ly supervised elections. What the lead¬ 
ers of the Patriotic Front have to 
ensure is that the victories won on 
the bsttlefield are not subverted at 
the negotiating table. In this context, 
it is crucial that the unity achieved 
in the course of common struggle is 
not allowed to be subverted making 
possible intervention by foreign forces 
which, in the case of Zimbabwe, is a 
real possibility. 
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LETTER TO EDITOR 


Why Not Do It Better? 


1 HAVE read with great care the 
review of my book by A R Kamat 
(September 8). Kamat has grossly mis¬ 
represented and distorted facts. Most 
of his criticisms arc based either on 
a casual approach which he has adop¬ 
ted in going through the book or on 
a poor understanding of the subject 
matter. This would be dear from what 
follows. 

Kamat states “temporal [trend] ana¬ 
lysis considers the period 1971-72 to 
1975-76 of only four years". In foet 
the study pertains to inter-temporal 
analysis of two points of time, i e, 1971- 
72 and 1975-76 and not four years 
ftrend) as stated by the reviewer. 

Again, Kamat's obaervations regard¬ 
ing the coverage of data seem to em- 
anats from not having read the bes^ 
carefully. The author has cleariy stat 
that tbc study covtra allocation 
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education by Union government and 
state governments. 1 do not see how 
any doubt can arise about whether 
money spent by Ministry of Education 
is included or aot. The suggestions of 
the reviewer regarding coverage of 
other sources like tuition fees or en¬ 
dowments, etc, suffer from his ignor¬ 
ance about the non-availabillty bf dau 
with regard to these sources. Besides 
every author sets some parameters for 
a meaningful study. Kamat might have 
restricted himself to these. 

Kamat finds no purpose in presenting 
concepts of rates of return in the intro- 
dactory chapter. In the first instance 
tbkse concepts have been referred to 
in passing for the benefit of a genera 
reader. Secondly, it does not become 
.^ligatory on the part of the author 
^ uae tediniquea which be may have 
-^jmeptioBed wllbout inaldaR daiau of 


BWl| n« Wi ' ' TW(M II U, 4,. 
p riei atail on of fotfradat -wUdii't 
rcvlesrer feals, auffar ffxtta eiror at 
faulty layout without poiatinB oat 
single error, or Raw to aubatantiate 1 
point. He asaumea that the & 
chapter was an after-thought Hera 
sounds more like a mystic than 
social scientist. 

Kamat sees a contradiction in t 
statement- of aodal rates of return 
the text and the itatemenf made 
the author of the foreword. The auth 
of the foreword writes about the was! 
ful system and not ‘wasteful ezpem 
ture' as stated by the reviewer, 
quote the author of the foreword, “8 
own oinnion in regard to education 
that we have built up an extraordlna 
ly wasteful system. It is wasteful n 
only because it is weak in quality b 
also because of the number of dra 
outs...“. The idea is to stress the f 
that because of the faulty system, pi 
of the resources sllocatcd to It is I 
ing wasted sway. If this wastage w 
stopped social rates of return would 
up. Therefore, there seems to be 
contradiction in the statements m 
one wonders why the reviewer bail 
one up. 

The reviewer feels shy to admit t 
worth of chaptets 3 and 4, which a 
in fact important parts of the stiK 
He labels many startling findings 
not ‘unexpected’, which does not nea 
sarily diminish their value. He questio 
the use of econofnic factors for givi 
grants-ln-aid. One would have thou~ 
that such a sununary dismissal of 
idea before its utility has been prov 
or disproved, should not be the at 
tude of a'scientific mind. 

The extent to which Kamat has i 
upset at the use of regression tecbi 
ques for this analysis is evident in t 
strong language he has nude use < 
He talks about the use of the wo 
‘signification’. This printing mista 
has occurred only at one place whei 
as at not less than six to seven plat 
the word ‘significant’ has been nsi 
That the reviewer should not ha 
understood this to be merely a prii 
ing mistake is surprising. As regal 
the presentation of the regressi' 
results, Kamat has naively clubbed t 
remits of the regtearion analysis wi 
those of the correlation matrix. I 
pldu up a part of the statement di 
cribing results of the regrenion of ri 
variables, ngmely, SNPP and state i 
cotne, on gtanti-in-aid — "relatioii b 
ween the SNDF and total state tacoi 
it very slender” — and gtafls to it t 
results of co-eSdeiit condatioa iqati 
by sayiny “la tfHnf the Ugh eofWi 





OB Bo^oOctat of .9«2 bMiTMa Aam 
BadoiMd OB tbe vcijr next pBCc”. Hi* 
ifllar natamtit dcscribtt the rdatkio 
[ tboee neo viriablw with inao-iB- 
d, wUcfa ii dear from die Tory next 
mtaBca that foUowi: *niiia anueati 
Mt in rnaUnf gtanti die taetoia men- 
fjtwd abore do not enter aUniflcandy 
ito the eooelderation of the state 
ivemmant'* For knowlnf tbe Influ- 
ice of these two Independent variables 
I tbe dependent variable, ie, grant* 
-aid, the reviewer ibould have look* 

I at the regiession co-effldents of 
lete two variaUcs that la —0dl5} and 
*1.23! respectively as given In Table 

II and not at tbe correladon oo* 
Bdent of .9<2 as given in the correle* 
on matrix of independent variables 

Table 3.10. 

Kamat makes a general statement 
nut the use of stadsdcal technltpie 
I tbe new generadon of social sden* 
its. I vrould have certainly rated 
ighly Kamat’s knowledge about tbe 
ilHect had he pointed the Umltatloiis 
F the use of such techniques and 
leir effect on the condusknis. 
Regarding tbe policy suggestions 
awing from the regression results, I 
ould like to state that it It not im- 
irtant to know that population pres* 
ire (students’ demand) has played an 
iportant rate in- allocadon chan the 
xmomlc abiUty of tbe state. Secondly, 
iveloped states need not stop grow* 
ig If they bare attained a certain level, 
hey have to grow faster sfandy to 
irvive. 

G D Shsuu 

ew Delhi, 
iptefflber 30. 

A R Kamat irrftsi; Without trying 
p match G D Sharma's aggreasive 
pDC, I would like to maintain that the 
hole review can be solidly substanti* 
ed and all dlegations in Sharma's 
joinder can be completely refuted by 
iotlng chapter and verse from Shar- 
ak study. But instead of overatraln* 
g the BPVft space, two paras of G 
Sharma'a rejoinder are taken for a 
itailed redy, last to illustrate the 
different quality of his analyds and 
esettatlon. 

(1) Aa regards ffie first chapter 
intalning Sharma’a exposition of the 
tee of return dieory “tot the bensfit 
! a general reader”, ha admits dmt 
■see co a cepta bapfe not baen used 
.rwheta in the book. That Is pradady 
hy the r e d ew m dsarribed h as a 
are wtthoiit a Vdld pikirposo. That 
chuite is m after-thought can be 
mffsialraAi’^ buadieii|«,achabe 


hdlowsd for Tables in the subsequent 
chapters. Thus Tablet in the second 
chapter are numbered 1.1, IJ, etc; 
tbora in the third as 2.1, 2^, etc: and 
to on. 

Moreover, this exercise in irreleva- 
ance suffers from caralete presentation 
and layout. Thus the first equation on 
page 2 has an unaccountable multiplier 
(1.1) on the right-hand side, which is 
presumably tbe ditpUced equation 
number because of faulty layout. I am 
saying ‘preiumably’ because the other 
mistakes of presentation and layout 
described below create reasonable 
doubts about Sharma'a handling of 
mathematical formulations. On page 3, 
besides writing ‘question' where the 
context would require 'equation', dish¬ 
es are Indiscriminately distributed on 
the letter symbols used In connection 
with socltl rates of return. 

But a aingularly atrocioua piece is 
on the lower half of page 5 which ia 
reproduced below: 

“BSiclency in allocating resources 
may be defined as; 

rH ■= rA = rM >= rl 

where 

rH • inveitment in education 
rA = averags retonu on In¬ 
vestment In education 
rM = average returns to to* 
vestment in physical 
capital 

rl w returns to Investment in 
primary, secondary and 
higher education. 

that within education rates of return 
(r) is r ui Primary, r k tecondary, 
r • univeriity, r = materia].'’ 

This piece, poor both in presenta¬ 
tion and layout, attracts the following 
comments end qusstions. Ptauming 
thst H. A, M, I are meant to be suf¬ 
fixes, are they properly ideced? And 
what do they stand for? Became of 
‘faulty layout and presentation they are 
likely to be misunderstood is multi- 


'pliers and lead to ri^lcuiow ooiP 
duslon from the initial equatioit tbit 
H, A, M and I are iH' equaO Again,' 
can anyone make any lenae out of the 
last half sentence? Thus the genaial. 
reader for whose benefit the author 
professes to have so presented this 
shoddy piece on the rates of return 
will not be eble even to follow It, let 
alone use it, unless he is wall-versed 
in this subject. But in that caae dils 
kind of assistance from Sharma's pen 
Is unnecessary. 

(2) Now, Shanna’s liandling of 
regression analysis. The reviewer does 
confess he was deeply ‘upset’ with it. 
Take tbe same statement from which 
Shsrma is trying to wriggle himeclf 
out by attributing it to a prtnflng 
mistake; “R* was 0.71 at 0.0! level of 
signification”. The reviewer had him¬ 
self exptetaly stated that even subitl- 
tution of ‘significance’ will not redeenv 
the statement. Statements like ‘‘V was 
0.71 at O.O! level of significance" are 
entirely meaningless. Why? Becauia 
(a) a statistic (R*. r, F, etc) does nt^ 
tttttme a vaiur at th* desAwd laoet- cy 
sigmfiemcr, but It assumes that valne 
In virtue of the data under analysis, 
and then it has to be tatted for efitiifi- 
icaacr at the desired Icrval of aignlfi- 
canct; (b) every stilistie of ibis kind 
gets associated with it certain dtgmt 
of frttdom, depending again on the 
data, and since they affect the fast of 
significance they have to be stated 
specifically. Tbe manner in which 
Sharnu has laid out his regression 
models on pages 89 and 96 also do not 
do credit to his sense of ststisticsl 
precision. 

In using statistical techniques two 
things must be scrupulously observed: 
la) observing the necesaary rigoor in 
making inferences; end lb) fonnidating 
plausible hypotheses. Statistics is s 
powerful method of scientific reaso n i ng 
but is not a substitute for the Utter. 


Altlndb Agtinltanl EcoMBrieg CoafercBce 

The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Bombay, will be 
holding the 39th AU-Indla Agricultural Economics Conference at 
Bangalore under die euapiccs of Initltute for Social and Econosnic 
Otange from Deemnber IS to 2i>, 1979. C H Shah, Professor of Agri- 
cidtural Econoralca, Univeraity of Bombay, Bombay will preside over 
the Conference. 

A Urge number of rtaeafch papers have been received for discus¬ 
sion at Che Coafereoce on the foUowing three selected topics; 

(1) Econoinici of Investment in Organisation of Extension Services 
in Agriimlture; 

(2) Inter-SaetMBl Unkaget; ind 

(3) Price Spreads of Agrlcnlttual Conaaodidai in Recent Years. •' 
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Expansion Plans Make Headway 

nwTiwfc 


^ASSOaATED CEMENT COMPANI¬ 
ES U (oing ahead with its p rogram me 
for installing additional capadtp of 
over two million tonnes. New oqiadty 
of 4.60 lakh tonnes, making use of the 
imported precaldnator technology, ii 
expected to become operative by the 
end of 1979 or early 1980. Orders for 
all the major units required for Wadi 
works phase II expansion by a further 
10 lakh tonnes capadty and setting up 
a new cement plant of 5.60 lakh ton¬ 
nes capadty at Gagal in HP have been 
placed. These projects are expected to 
be commissioned towards the end of 
1981 and in the first quarter of 1982, 
respectively. The company hat been 
sanctioned soft loans of Rs 22 crores 
by a consortium comprising of fDBI, 
IFCI and ICIO for financing its 
modernisation-cum-cxpansion program¬ 
me. It has applied for a term loan of 
Rs 75 crores for raising part of the 
funds required for financing the Wadi 
work phase II expansion and the 

Hie Wcdfg ConiHnilea 


new project at Gagal. The qucstioa 
of proceeding with the issue of ‘rights' 
debentures would be conaideted when 
the detailed scheme of financing of 
the company's programme is finalised 
in consultation with the financial 
institutions. 

During 1978-79, ACC's sales looked 
up from Rs 145.58 crores to Rs 154.89 
crores but gross profit declined to 
Rs 13.67 crores from the previous year's 
Rs 15.71 crores, reflecting erosion of 
margins. Net profit came to Rs 5A6 
crores (Ra 7.35 crores). Dividend, 
raised by a point to 16 per cent, is 
barely covered by earnings. In addi¬ 
tion. the Erectors have proposed a gift 
of shares on a one-for-five basis. The 
ditectnra attribute dedine in profit to 
lower sales, higher interest on account 
of increased borrowings and uncom¬ 
pensated increases in costs. They state 
that sales realisation would have im¬ 
proved to the extent of Rs 1.56 crores 
if the new retention price had been 


effective from April 1, 1979 whaa h 
was due, rather t^n from May 3, 1979 
when it was granted by gove mm iBfe 
Moreover, power restrletfons and In¬ 
adequate supply of coal and wwina 
affected production, 

KHATAV MAKANJl SPG AND WVC 
has produced good results for the year 
ended June 1979. Sales, profits and 
margins are all higher than their re*- 
pective levela of the previous year. 
Equity dividend, lowered fitom 16 per 
cent to 12 per cent on the capital en¬ 
larged by a one-for-two bonus iaatie, 
claims more but is covered 1.80 times 
against 1.72 times previously. The 
major factors responsible for the im¬ 
provement in performance were com¬ 
fortable supply of cotton, easy avaiUbi- 
lity of man-made fibre, removal of 
controiled doth obligation from Octo¬ 
ber 1978 and Improved demand for 
cloth. The company has continued to 
modernise its plant and madtinety. It 
spent Rs 1.60 crores on this account 
last year. Hie company proposes to 
diversify its Interests into other lines. 

INDU NISSAN 0X0 CBEMKAl 
INDUSTRIES, a new company ptomo- 
ted by Indo-Nippon Chemical la 
putting up a plant at Bajsre-Chhani 
Road, Baroda, with an installed capa¬ 
city of 12,500 tonnes per a nnu m of 
0 X 0 alcohol. The company has obtain¬ 
ed the expertise and resourcas of two 
well-known Japanese films. Nbaan 
Chemical Industries and Niddmen 
Company, which are participating In its 
equity. Caprihans India, a well known 
manufacturer of PVC products and 
Gandhi Parekh Investment Corporation 
are partidpating as asaodatea. The 
estimated cost of the project is Rs 16.2 
crores and is proposed to be financed 
by equity capital of Rs 5 crores and 
term loans of Rs 11.2 crores. The 
company expects to start construction 
work in early 1980 and hopes to go 
into production by eariy 1982. 

CEMINDIA, promoted by Cemeittatloa 
of UK to carry on the activltiea of ita 
Indian branch with a non-resident 
equity interest of not more ritan 51 
per cent, under FERA, is issuing 
3,02,000 equity shares of Rs 10 cadi 
at per to the Indian public. RBI has 
approved the conaldaratlon for-ihe 
transfer at Rs 80 lakhs to be dischaig- 
ed by .issue of 4,0fiM0 'equity shaies 
of Rs 10 ssdi St par to C stMa t gao n , 
and thd halaacg of Ks 59,20 llltha ig 
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twyable to it in two instibaenti. 
Th« Indian branch <A Cementa¬ 
tion achieved a grou tuniover of 
R> $.25 crores for the IS-month period 
ended December 1978, with profit be¬ 
fore depreciation and taution at 
Re 1.49 crores and net after-tax profit 
of Rs 35 lakhs. The company's activi¬ 
ties from January to April 1979 show 
an income of Rs 1.74 crores, profit 
before depredation and taxation of 22 
lakhs and profit after tax of Rs 4 lakhs. 
The subscription list for the public 
issue will open on Deceaiber 11. The 
Issue is being managed by the mer¬ 
chant banking division of Chartered 
Bank. 

filCO PRODUCTS is making public 
issues of 5 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each and some of its existing members 
are also offering for sale 5,02,880 equi¬ 
ty shares, both at a premium of Rs fi 
per share, to seek listing of the com¬ 
pany’s shares on the Bombay stock ex- 
clunge. The proceeds of the fresh issue 
will provide a part of the finance re¬ 
quired for expansion proiects that the 
company hat on hand. The Issued, 
subscribed and paid-up capital after 
the public issue will comprise of 
24.fi<,880 equity shares of Rs 10 each. 
The company's manufacturing opera¬ 
tions are at Kbnpoli and Thane-Belapur 
petrochemical xone, both in Mafaa- 
rashtra. The company has achieved 
rapid growth because of a capital in¬ 
vestment of about Rs 2 crores on re¬ 
search and development. It has selected 
several profitable protects for expan¬ 
sion involving sophisticated technology 
and having good market potential, such 
as production of alkyl phenols, antioxi¬ 
dants, glycol ethers, chlorosllanes, etc. 
The management intends to pay a mini¬ 
mum dividend of 15 per cent on the 
Increased capital for 1979. The new 
shareholders will be entitled to full 
dividend for 1979, Both the lists will 
open on December .12. The public 
issue Is managed by the merchant 
banking division of State Bank of 
India. 

STAR MACHINERY MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING CO iSSMO will shortly enter the 
capital market with an issue of equity 
.shares at par. The company is setting 
lip a profect for the manubicture of 
High Speed Combers and Lap Formers 
at Anklesfawar in technical collabora¬ 
tion with Fratelll Manoli and Co SpA 
of Italy. The project is eatlmated to 
cost Rs lfi6.25 lakhs. Thb will be 
financed by equity capita of Rs 73 
lakhis, of whidt Ra 29.20 lakhs is mib- 


acribed/raserved for aubacrlptfott by 
the promoters/ffitectors. <HIC and 
GSFC have agread to grant tenn loans 
aggregating Rs 75.2$ lakhs. Govern¬ 
mental subsidy (Central and state) of 
Rs 18 lakhs would also be available. 
Production is expected to start by July 
1980. 

SSMC has been promoted by Star 


Textile Raghteetiag Woita,' tidlili la 
the prime company of the Star Giottp 
and te oonaldaed to be one of ^ 
foremost units in the Indian textile 
machinery Industry. Barring unfore¬ 
seen drcumstances, the company will 
make sufficient profits to pay reason¬ 
able dividend after the commencement 
of commercial production. 


. . . VISVESVARAYA INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH A DEVELOPMENT fENTRE 

(SpoMwi Of fhc Werid Trade Centre^ Wnadiay) 

REOUIRE 

A DIREaOR OF RESEARCH 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

To organise, plan and direct research work and informa¬ 
tion services at the Centre and ilevelop them as a distinctive 
part of the World Trade Centre organization. Research, prima¬ 
rily in the area of India's Foreign Trade and Interoational 
Business, both at macro and micro levels, will be aimed at 
gaining a scientific understanding of factors affecting India’s 
trade flows to assist Indu.stry and Government in planning 
and implementing competitive .strategies. 

Candidates should have a good post-graduate degree 
preferably a doc'orate) in Economics, Statistics, Engineer¬ 
ing, or Commerce, with demonstrated ability to apply know¬ 
ledge from the concerned disciplines to identify, analyse aqd 
resolve problems in International Trade and Business, espe¬ 
cially problems relating to technology and marketing. 

The post is in the stale of a full professor in a University 
(Rs. 1500-ecCl800-100-2000-125-2500) with oliosyances as ad¬ 
missible fo staff of Central institutions in Bombay aggregat¬ 
ing over 45% of basfc salary. A hJf^er start or sc^ is ad¬ 
missible in exceptional cases. 

Applications should reach the Executive Director, 
M. Vbvesviraya ladmtrid Research nd DevdopoKet .Ceffi(rc« 
Cuffe I^fade, Cnlaba, Bombay 400005 by December 31, 19^- 

. . . .V ' 






Pplidcs of Open Options 


^ .^THB other day, in the mldet of excited 
' ^ speenlttion ebrat lagiiTan Ram’a leturs 
to the Conireii fold and fndira 
Gasdhl’i equally unprincipled rumour* 
sponaotinc. I found myielf at a land 
attended by dw all-knowins. I inu 
late. So, I proceeded In mode aeilons- 
neu to tell the company diat I waa 
held up becanaa the varioua Congrem 
facdona had hut announced a ‘reoon- 
cUladon* and that Indira Gandbl had 
premiaed that ahe and her aon would 
quit poUtica, even edle thamielvai, aa 
the criminal caaea were to be with- 
^ drawn. lUa coimoction war awallowed 
book, line and sinker — and one 
editor proceeded to dilate on the sub¬ 
ject as if it were the most obrioua 
development 1 

We bare ceitalnly come to a sorry 
pass. No poUddan ia able any more 
to make a atatament which is b^ered. 
Only rumour, gossip and conjecture 
dominate the debate. In fact, the 
poBded climate ia so corrosive, that 
the century’s worst drought went tm- 
reported for several weeks undl the 
BBC made mendon of it. We are ob- 
~ leased with the play of personalities, 
imagining diat diey combine to make 
decisive ni aj u rl tlee. 

If the lanata party is failing to 
develop a meanln^il thrust in the 
dection rampaigning, a thrust which is 
necesaary to dissolve the impression of 
a party incapable of governing, the 
CengreasiD ia determined to try every 
tridc in ^ bag to build its vote banks. 
The story coming out of Hyderabad, 
following the Muslim rampage in the 
dty, ia of active coBurion between 
the supposedly eeenlar CongreasH) and 
the communal j—wr-*-T«iMni. The 
Mecca inddents were used to mount 
an assault on lOndu shopping areas and 
sluiiieg. A similar story is coming 
through from Bengal. Now, the Bit 
is in die fire — and despke all die 
eSbrta to dafnae the tension, these 
facta win inarritalUy fud a Hindu 
bedilaah. 

TIm CongreasH) under its loafer/ 
lumpea laadarahip is apparent^ pre¬ 
pared to set dm country aflamn if only 
to esmbByii the need 'for the' dictatoiial 
pteaUBoa uf Isdita and Son. The 
perandMladotis of those opposing diia 
tread hMildaat dM-demonU^atloo and 
dlahuv- it tf pages la mpinttiaad 
t hnmpli lii i i it ip sa wUnr had — and 



it ia beginning to dissolve In the north- 
easd — dmn we may have an election. 
Otherwise, we are headed for s leiiei 
of eriaoi over whiCh no perty reaBy 
haa any meiiim of control. 

Even aa I am writing this column, 
idle CongteaaHJ) aBiea of die Lok Dal 
are aeriooily debating vdiether they 
should continue in the government and 
whether ooUaboration should be esti- 
Uished more purposefuUy with the 
janata party. But, witUn bonrs, the 
situatian could cbtnge. My Bttle tale 
about a Congress 'reconciliation' is not 
so ftr off the mark. A put-election 
possibility could become pre-election. 
Bnt die iliet in the ointment remain 
Mother and Son. This explalm the 
Intense pnbBc speculetion aboot be- 
faind-the-icenes dnls on the many 
oonrt caaea registered against them — 
and pardcnlarly after the com pr o m ising 
gove r nment direedves on Beuilsl now 
before the Sopreme Court. 

Until the deidUnm on candidature 
in the oonstituendes an crossed, it Is 
impossilric to forecast the drift of 
alignments. After sU, Babugnns. vdio 
was aburing InArt Gendbi end Sanjay 
in coloniful ternu three days before 
joiniiig diem, was also seeking a re¬ 
entry Into the lanata putty “on honour¬ 
able term” for himself, Geoige Fer¬ 
nandes and Biju Patnalk. Now. he 
argues with his sttrtltd leftist cronies 
that he will gnOi more aeats, defect at 
the nmro p ri e te time after die election, 
end so reduce the voting strength of 
Mama and Baba. The caktila^n is 
25 “and these can be decisive*, 

says he. Another caretaker or coalition 
prime minlater In-thf-makiiig I 

Behugmia la no fool* Considering 
that ell faction leaden of Congreai end 
Janata are itudying what la called the 
Italian experience — “don't yon know, 
no Shadow CiHneti In Ilulyn — the 
local ealcnlation Is that io ooaBtion 
n^mdationa one must carry a bloc of 
votes and provide bridges between the 
warring Centre ind the extremes of the 
Mght and the Left When it le gene- 
tally asadmsd that tUa election wiB 
yield no dear lesnlt, it ia only natural 
that poStlcUna diodd begin' to prepare 
for dm next act of the drama in poBtl- 
dl dciiSdatf<i7« 

DdU la not a very headthy place 
riiaae days, aa you can sea from this 
short report. Hot h sinde loading 


poUtidan boBovea that It la pnaailila to 
te-fanpoae the Emergoncy • la 1975. 
The states are in the control of dUIa- 
rent partiea, end mukigroand ijrgiiilm 
tions axlat to dttBenge any effort tp 
Impoie the peraonal rule of this or that 
aspirant Whafa more, the people are 
'waiy, and unUkely to coBapts Uke a 
pack of cards, whatever the atrength 
of politieal comUnatloni. The nOii- 
Bita, end they are not a few, dinnlae 
tUs theorieing $t poppy code. But It 
would be a mistake to imagine an easy 
manipulation of the Indian scene. At 
the top, may be. But, on the ground, 
a very diSerent matter. 


Whatever is in store tor ut betw e en 
now and the doling of the “Beta’’ (the 
battle for ticketsO, let ue not imagino 
that any commitments are bdng foigad. 
The slogan is: ktep all options opmi. 
Even the dedicated (ad) CFI, foced 
with a rtvoU ^ Indlra-devotee, S A 
Dange, does not drnm him ont with 
the familiar StaBdit dwie, but tanta- 
Uaes ns with the promise that Ms case 
win be dealt with u/ter the electiona. 
In other words, hla thesia that Indira 
Gandhi ia W repreaentxUva of die 
patriotic, nationalist bourgedaie (poor, 
old Oiairmaii Maol) wiB be tested pre> 
emnably in a bourgeola dection. Wa 
quite a Hue, and irnut have Moscow’s 
benediction. 

If everyone is going to keep bis 
options open, then the beat that the 
voter can do la to pick the most effto- 
tive candidate on his Bat, itrespeetivu 
of party — or mobUlae firmly to defeat 
the rascals who are using an open 
poBtical system to establidi networks 
of corrnp^n. In this connection, it 
is worth considering why we, who 
have legisisted against all manner of 
human weakness and failurt, are ao 
reluctant to dear the decks for desBng 
with OUT damnable nefut. The specta- 
de In the Courts, with the endless 
hilr-iplitting and consideration and 
re-consideration, is b eginning to day 
into the hands of the sccusrd. As for 
the environment, the less said the 
better. The Sopreme Court it now 
barricaded Uke an armed camp after 
Sanjiy’e eicaptdes. 

With all these gdngs-on around open 
options — yes, even on legal matters 
— cmi yon bbme the gosaip of the 
baaar that the British calltd off the 
elaborate visit of tbeir Prince Charles 
for'faar that he might spend too mudi 


time in tiie compeny of our princes 
Sanay, Kanti and Suresh? 




FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 



NEW DELHI 


Politics of Sugar 


LIFTING ot price and distribution 
oontTois last ytu and the gyiadons of 
pndal policy since then which have 
led to the reimporitian ot what is 
called ‘partial' control on susar a few 
weeks ago and a series of revisions 
in sugar prices in its wake present 
an Interesting and revealing case 
stndy. It is a case of official policy 
being tailored openly and enrirely to 
subserve sectional interests, above all 
the least efficient among the sogar 
manofkcturen and traders and cane- 
growers — all at the cost of the con¬ 
sumer. With the approaching dectiona, 
this policy is now being conducted 
with even greater eynldsm and with¬ 
out caring to hide the sharing of 
gaiiu from mulcting the consumer 
among the political and administra¬ 
tive bosses involved in the sordid 
faoslneta. 

The decision to raise the retail 
prices of sugar in stock to the level 
fixed earlier for new sugar to be pra- 
duoed during tUa season is indeed a 
dear case of the government opetOy 
and explicitly rewarding the sugar 
industry and trade for boating and 
blackmarketing. Tbe alibi offered for 
the decision is noteworthy. Ex-factory 
prices for new sugar were raised, it 
is argued, to make sugar production 
more economic and enaUe tbe mills 
to give remunerative prices to cane- 
growers. But in doing no, it was laid 
down that the retail price of two- 
and-a-half million tonnes of old sugar 
In stock would not chapge and would 
be retained at the lower levcL TUa 
. was done, It was claimed, so that the 
consumer did rut have to pay more 
for sugar which was produced during 
the last sugar year at a lower ex-fac¬ 
tory coat. But, at the same time, no 
control on marketing of sugar was 
instituted and the manufocturers and 
traders were left free to- market sugar 
as they pleased. TUa was a tailor^nade 
artangeinant for pnaUng sugar into 
the bfatek market. TUs bad begun to 
happen even earUcr in antidpatian of 
the mlndleas dedaion snbeeq neatly 
taken by the caretaker govemmeat. 
But it la now bdag irmoceatly claim¬ 
ed thtt it was not *ttaliaed* rimt At 
trade arould nog pl^r fair. Bat the 
rub ilei in the Hct that when raaliaa- 


tion of what was happening at last 
dawned on the government, it did not 
choose to disdpllne tbe iiidustry and 
trade by taking over sugar stocks and 
bringing them under public diatribn- 
tion. On tbe contrary, it hai Vatlo- 
naliaed*., according to Chaudhnry 
Brahm Prakaah, the Agriculture 
Minister in the caretaker government, 
tbe price situation by raising the re¬ 
tail prioea of old sugar also ao that 
the traden will be induced to bring 
their hoards out in the market dur¬ 
ing the next six weeks before the new 
higher ex-factory prices of sngsr be¬ 
come effective. 

It has been ciaimed that additfonal 
realisationa by industry and trade 
from Ugher prices now fixed for old 
sugar will be mopped up by a corres¬ 
ponding increase in excise duty. But 
it is also admitted risat tbe bulk of 
the sugar stocks have already been 
removed from the mills and, there¬ 
for, there will be no way of collect¬ 
ing the additional exciae duty on these 
stocks. The fact, after ill, U that 
through all the ezerdsea in price re- 
vinous, the government had given 
advance lutlcc of its intentfona and 
industry and trade arc weD-ttalned in 
the art of taking advantage of the 
'open' policy of’ the government. The 
mills and the traders will thua imdce 
their pile and the consumer win pay. 

Price and dlttribntlott cOntiola on 
sugar were lifted laat year faacanae it 
was dalmed that there was no case 
for their retenrion after scarcity had 
disappeared. Inherent in tliia was tbe 
aasuinpdon that augar price in a free 
and competitive mmket would find its 
level somewhere between the piicee 
of levy sugar add fiee sugar ofyAe 
era of dual ptlcea. Bat the sagar 
InduKry and tiadv were mmSHnf to 
reconcile thiamalw to tUa poMm. 
They co u st itate d B oootitd mbThanimt 
of Arir own for tigtfni As market to 
tecure nfMot wUdi wAid meet the 
r e quli e BSaii ti of Ae laeat afflrliin iMlh 
and aatiaty At damand Ot aai '— 
growata for • prioa Aova Aa atatu- 
toty minfattUA iAad by Ae gevera- 
ment. TUa tnaa done through vahm- 
taty regultt]^- of tel ceiea of sugar by 
Ae mAh llA made noom me of-all 
nofina of, pddag of the row 


materials aa weD as.Ae final prodnet 
of Ae augar Industry — all at the cost 
of tbe consumer. The result wro a 
spurt in sugar pticaa. The govern¬ 
ment winked at all this and waa mov¬ 
ed to Intervene only when sugar 
prioea were found to be getting com¬ 
pletely out of hand and bad contribut¬ 
ed — together wlA khandsarl and 
gur — a mafor abaie of as much at 
30 per cent of the overall Increase in 
the xAolasale price index. Something 
had then to be done to try, or at 
least tppmr to try, to oontrol the In¬ 
flationary rise in prices. 

Bnt Atre is arotber side to this 
prob l e m wUdb has played no small 
part in aggravating it. The sugar 
industry could claim wlA some Insti- 
fication Aat It had to keep up sogar 
prices at a paiticolar level where it 
would be In a position to pay *rome- 
nerative' prices to the formers at a 
level higher rban the fixed minimnm. 
The former Prime Minister, Morarjl 
Desai, did take the stand riiat Ac 
mills were not obliged to snd shouid 
not surrender to the piesture to pay 
higher prices to the caae-gtoweri. But 
his advice lacked anthority when 
powerful intcicats in bla own govern¬ 
ment u wen as in Ac state govern¬ 
ments were iniiatlng that higher iwlcas 
be paid and senne of Ae state gov¬ 
ernments bad gone to tbe extent even 
of subsidising sugar cane purchafes 
by the milia, in addition to asking 
mUb to pay higher prices. It was 
In this situation that the g ov ernm ent 
waa finally obliged in October Als 
year to Inatitnte partial price oontrol 
for sugar and fix the ex-foctory 
prices at a level Ugher than befpte. 
TUa type of control -was boimd to 
c r e ate a sltnatlon in which Ae cane- 
groirar aa well as die sugar manufoc- 
tnror would hava a atrong vested 
fauareat in abortages. This Is exaedy 
how tUnga have worked out. There 
was much talk last year of fugdus 
sugar. There are already atridaut 
warniiiga of a poolbla sugar fonAie in 
the ocnnlug year. 

It la Ittterafting in Ala oontoxt to 
note die line of reasoning wUefo pie- 
vailed in the Charon Sfaigh cdUnet 
vAao Ae'Iatart tarlis of dedriona on 
regolating eager prioM were talren. 
The oMali In die Bfamnoe Mnktry 
aa wan aa tha hOnfotty A Agrtadtnre 

dM pnVvBH IBK pnot OOBVWGV 09 “ 

eoaaiA had baeoiae j gafo iud< a' bbcBasa 
of Aa hagswing 1MI ht ptpdawlo o 
^ yaar^foom aiaWi^^AlaH^ 
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» tcitinmmt dteild ra?«tt t»‘ tki mbc 
wtU-Mtwd iliiil pSon oMn wUA 


oiltnl of the foTenment wet Oh tell¬ 
tale .reBun* o( the Aricoltiita Mtai^ 
ter ioitlfyliiK the nftetloa of the dual 


had woriced rerjr well In the paM. 
But the ewentlal pre-icQuliha for Aa 
dual pricing qatem to work ii riie 
mnning of an effective and efficient 
public distribution entem for at t«««t 
snore than half of die auger atodc 
\ wliicfa le lifted by the government aa 
levy sugar, leaving the rest for open 
maricet sale. But the caretaker gov¬ 
ernment rejected the proposal on the 
ground, above all, that it was not pre¬ 
pared to run public distribution In 
sugar and fix the price of levy sugar 
based on a reali^ balance 
drawn for the <■<«<»"« of industry, die 
consumer as well as the cane-grower. 
It preferred to Increase the ex-factory 
price of all sugar to ensure what it 
called remuneradve price for the <•«"«- 
■grower. The Charan Singh govern¬ 
ment had already arUtrarily raiaed die 
minimum support price for sugar 
cane by as modi as 23 per cent com¬ 
pared to last year and In ou of Us 
election speeches he promised a fnr^ 
ther Uke of 25 per cent next year. 

MAHARASHTRA 


pricing syctem when he argued that 
it had resulted in '^abundance'* of 
sugar wUch had fod to fall in die 
sugar caoe price. 

The ups and down of sugar prices 
after the lifting of price and distribu¬ 
tion controls are indeed a significant 
commentary on the working of the 
markets for mass consumption gA^« 
and the extent to wUdi diey can be 
rnnnlpulated if manufacturing-trading 
interests get a dianoe to do so. They 
also underline the fact that artificial 
props for the industry and the cane 
grewers do not provide a viable solu¬ 
tion to the problems of the sugar 
industry. The only way to avoid die 
cycle of shortages and over-produc¬ 
tion is to promote efilciency In cane¬ 
growing as well as in sugar manu¬ 
facturing and equital^ sharing of the 
gains arising from improvements in 
efficiency and productivity among all 
the interests involved, including the 
consumers. 


Leaderless March 

Gafl OamA 


"THREE lakhs people will go to 
Aurangabadl" thundered a Yukrand 
leader at a Bombay meeting in prepa¬ 
ration for the ‘long march' campaign 
to implement the renaming of Marath- 
wada University after Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. Only a small percentage 
of that number ever reached Auranga¬ 
bad, but at least that many were In¬ 
volved in maas struggles — satya- 
grahas, jsil-fiUlng campaigns, marches, 
clashes with the police — between 
November 25 and December 6 in this 
most recent massive upsurge of dalits 
in Maharashtra. 

Thousands of long marchers’, walk¬ 
ing hundreds of kiiometers from places 
as distant aa Nagpur, Udglr and Satara 
were arrested at the borders of 
Marathwada. Tens of thousands more 
were arrested in protest satyagrahas 
held in various towns and cities by 
the Republican Party of India (Gawai 
group), and the dlmactlc day cf 
Decwdier fi — Dr Ambeffinrh death 
•naiversary — saw not only more 
arreets but latU dargea, poUM firing, 
and a widespread VlditUia bandh. 
Tensions raadMul their heiglit in the 
YslafDe cMt of Nagpur, when an ek- 
ploatew mariMnation of-a - m Bitant and 


sizeable neo-Buddhist population, a 
general history of RSS-)ana Sangb cul¬ 
tural conservatism, and the lack of a 
strong working ebss movement has 
produced an ongoing polarisation that 
often leads to dalit-savarna confronta¬ 
tions. Here the protest burning of 
buses by desperate dalit youths bad 
begun on December 3 and by the fith 
clashes with the police bad resulted in 
four deaths. 

In Aurangabad itself, nearly 12,000 
people, about 4,000 from outside 
Marathwada, manag^ to gather In 
spite of heavy police patrolling and 
efforts to completely tdocfc off the city. 
Here the planned march from Kranti 
Chowk to the University could not be 
held and Instead deimnstratoia were 
arrested in small. batches throughout 
the day, at Kranti Chowk itself, at 
Bhatkal Gate where the Dalit Panthers 
held separate demonstrations, and at 
the University entrance. After the 
known leaden and activhts were taken 
in, most of the arrests were eccompa- 
nied by beatliip, tiia police simidy 
Sut'ratiiidiag and bashing each group of 
demonstraten and then using taargas, 
lathi charges and firing in the air to 
disperse as moch af the ’ oxrgfd as 


tnn released diat aahM aeaalni t«Pa 
many others were seat to distmtt jails. 

The aim of the state was sfanply to 
control and disperse the demonaixators 
and to prevent both a major confron¬ 
tation with *antl-changers’ and a major 
dalit victory, and in this they by and 
large succeeded. 

For the dalit youth involved in this 
most recent struggle, the 'renaming' 
issue is not simply an emotional sym¬ 
bol of the degm to which an ex- 
untouchable is recognised as a national 
leader, but even more an assertion of 
their human rights and a reply to the 
challenge emobdied in the castelst 
Wave of attacks in Marathwada over a 
year ago. The majority of those pre¬ 
sent in Aurangabad and those trim 
rallied in demonstrations elsewhere 
had come in response' to the call to 
take up this struggle, and not because 
those who became known as leaders 
of the movement themselves had an 
organisational base. On December 6, 
these masses were left in turmoil, both 
leaderless and fruatrated, 

"Did we come all this way simply to 
fill the jailsT" asked many in Auranga¬ 
bad, and in fact large numbers refused 
to participate in the jail satyagraha. 

Of those who did, many did not want 
to leave when it was clear that the 
police would release them that night. 
"We’re not going until we achieve our 
goal", they yelled, and shouted down 
the leaders who came to them. "Don’t 
just tell us to go, give os a plan of 
action. If you don’t have a plan, then 
shut up and sit down." Yet they did 
leave — because there was no alterna¬ 
tive. At the university gates. It was > 
said that a bwyer from Chalisgaon 
had Indeed managed -to sneak in 
through heavy police lines and hold 
up a name plate, but even this sym¬ 
bolic victory went unrecorded, and the 
crowd remaining around looked blank 
and frustrated. "It's all over — what ^ 
was the use?" - 

How did this come about! The 
march itself had received the backing 
of almost every political party, and < a 
activists from every communist orga- ' f 
niaation were among those arrested. 

But in spite of tiiis broad spectrum of 
support, and in spite of the over¬ 
whelming response from the masses of 
doUts, the direction of the campaign 
was determined from the beginning by 
a dominantly socialist leadership — 
and it was -the nature of this leader- 
sUp whkffi resulted in the indedsive 
outcome of tiie December 6 campaign... 

The'Idea of some collective aotioil 
wag fint mooted at a shibir of Baba 
Adhav’s Vlshmata Ninnulan Pariahad 
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' iMld It IttttT in MinidiMdt oa 
20. Adbav, » lodillct from Pnag, 
loaf been involved in eampelinf for 
dalit rights and is most known for his 
‘one village—one well' movement. The 
leadership of the long mardi’ was an 
eatension of this, though the idea was 
taken to a large degree from an earlier 
‘equality march' initiated hy the Shra- 
mUc Sanghatana, an agricultural lahou- 
rers’ organisation with its main base 
among adivasis in Dhule district. 
Then on July 22 a conference in 
Aurangabad of the Natnantarwadi 
Nasarlk-Vidyarthi Kriti Samiti decided 
on a long March campaign. Partici¬ 
pants in this Committee were, with 
few exceptions, socialist organisations 
and sodalist-llnked dalit groups. The 
Dalit Panthers (Arun Kamble group) 
were there from the beginning, bnt 
were continually alienated from the 
leadership and attempted, rather un¬ 
successfully, to give an alternative 
direction. (For example, at one point 
they tumpornrily pulled out and held 
their own 'jail-fllllng' campaign on 
August 15.) Similarly, Communist-led 
mau organisations were avoided and 
those Marxist groups and individuals 
who participated were more or lets 
shunted aside when they attempted to 
give a broader character to the protest 
The very choice of the name of 
'Qtixens-Students Action Committee’ 
indicated that the organisers had no 
conception of bringing in the working 
masses, caste Hindu as well as dalit 
u the major force in the fight against 
caste oppression, but rather sought to 
project the illusory equality involved in 
the notion that all were 'dtixens'. The 
Marxist left was attempting to organise 
on the basis of ‘dalit-shramik unity' 
but this fiiully hod no mass political 
effect because they could not influence 
the programme of the Action Commit¬ 
tee and were unable or unwilling to 
Initiate an alternative broad politick 
campaign. So it may be said that both 
the Communist left and organised 
Dalits were dragged into the campaign, 
forced to tail behind and support the 
sodalist leadership. 

This socialist leoderdup of dalit 
movements has sesne important speci¬ 
fic features. First, the Candhian and 
reformist influence has shown itself 
throughout, in processes that channel 
daHt rage and assertion into non- 
violem forms in which mediative roles 
are then iflayed by ministen, legisla¬ 
tors and local viHage leaders. Second, 
and linked to ddg, eMiip.ign« for 
‘dalit rights’ (and these may be for 
water, to protest against atrodOea and 
even for land) are carried out by 
mobilising only among dallta latbcr 
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.’'tta* tf' 'Of h bceiflUr 

In whidi An aaasaa of atviing poof 
peasants, woiketa and lAoiirsn are 
mobiUaed to anderttand the vieimnnaas 
of casta divlsloo and to flfht togsdier 
with dallts against an forma of oppres¬ 
sion, whether ‘social’ or ‘economic’. 

For instance, most of the one village- 
one well campaigns have been carried 
out in this way. The events at Trlpnti 
near Satara, where a conference was 
held early this year to win the rights 
of dalits to take water from a village 
tank, lllutrate the process. A socia¬ 
list youth group initiated work in the 
area, but though many activists sin¬ 
cerely wanted to work on a dasa basis, 
they had no direction and in practice 
organising was done almost solely 
among dallta. Though the meeting 
was called a ‘dalit-agricultnral laboarer* 
conference, no non-dallt agricultural 
labourers or poor peasants were pre¬ 
sent. The activists reported that they 
had tried unsuccessfully to meet with 
the caste Hindus of Triputi, but in 
fiict the meetings were with the sar- 
panch, with the savarna poor peasants 
present being in a subordinated posi¬ 
tion and given no pnetical reason to 
see how their interests were linked 
with those of the dalit labourers. Then 
at the conference itself, attended by 
Minister Bhai Vaidya and a local 
legislator, the resistance of die village 
bosses was, quite naturally, tempora¬ 
rily reduced and the dalits took water 
from the tank. And, equally naturally, 
when the water was later refused to 
the dalits, they had no organised 
strength of their own and no support 
from caste Hindu labourers or poor 
peasants to fight it out. Sudi a pro¬ 
cess, including the fiut that walls teve 
been opened oidy temporarily, has 
characterised most areas of the 'one 
village-one well' movement, except tboee 
in which groups have been working on 
an ongoiiu basis uniting the rural 
poor of an castes on issues both for 
human rights and ecoiumilc gains. 

Tbe 'long mardi’ was itself a re¬ 
enactment of this process on a larger 
scale. The mobilising was done majply 
among dallta, whether by daUt leaders 
or by savarna socialist leaders. The 
arduous and difllcuh taA of carrying 
out propaganda among the non-^t 
working masses and bringlaf a rad 
woiklng does liidsnaWp to Ae fight 
against caste opposMIesi, was begun by 
some groiHit, bot odfiy on a very amall 
scale. The a tg g manis for renaming 
the Universitjr aihsr Ambedkar ware 
made mainly ..^itiBis of biwen riAts, 
or hb nda in<;ii#tUtlng ed n c n tlo i t in 
Marathwadgi''<afjlA signiftcanre as a 
dalit'lesda^^^-f^^ rnrdy hr hringing 


malt was* part of Ast al Aa'atd! 
uAog maaifi (Bor Instanca, ^ 
perled of .Atribadkar’s Independi 
iabour Forty in At late IPHh, sA 
had a red Am sad oqanlted campd. 
of woAeis and paamnts against lai 
lords snd capitalists, remains genera 
unknown to boA Ae dalit arui : 
working dees movement.) As a rest 
savarna actmutt from sodallst r 
communist groups of all types parti 
pated, but the moan who turned • 
in suA overvAelmlng nnndieti for t 
protest actions culminating on Dece 
bar 6 were overwhelmingly dali 
Only from a few areas of mass wc 
sndi as VallapuT snd Dhole vA< 
orgudsadons such as Ynkta 
and Shtandk Saeghntena have b. 
lerionsly trying to make Ae fif 
against caste as part of Ae gene 
claat struggle, did non-ddit masj 
take part in a significant way. 

And in consequence, Ae caste-bu 
splits among Ae workbig masaea whi 
were reflected so brutally In t 
MaraAwada attaAs and in ott 
‘atrodtiet against Harijans' have ■ 
yet been overcome. The movement i 
Aua remained weak; the very simi 
Issue of Ae refusal of Ae itite gc 
ernment to implement the renaml 
resolution wbiA it has already pass 
illustrates this. 

In practice, the npaurge, turmo 
and fruatrationi of the long man 
campaign have .brought Ae roovenu 
to a new turning poM. Tht readin 
lor action shown by Ae dalit masi 
have provided a new demonstratioa 
their powerful urge for revolutioiu 
change. The participation in stnigi 
of left activiota, Ae lupport of 
commnnjst orgadsationa, and the ra 
ing even in a amall way of tbe alo¬ 
of dalit-shramik unity have pointed 
tbe poeeibility of bnllding a militi 
united struggle. But Ae reformist _ 
libcnl nature of Ae soddist leadi 
ship of the movement up to now ece: 
to have brought it to a dead end, : 
suidag in Ae indediivenen a 
fniitratad dlracttonlasanosi so evidi 
in Anraagabad. Will any new leadi 
ship come forA7 'This has now 1 
come an Istue of Ae peoples’ hkt 
menf ’, nid oim working daia aedv 
after Ua airast, and tha remaA was 
indication of a growing oonadoiiini 
Aat Ae fight agalnit eaete o ppt ee il 
it not ekopb a 'dalit problem'' bnl 
problem Ad all Ae oppteaed peoj 
rmnt oonfiog]; and - aolva in A 
atrnggle for Itbenrtiaa. But lAd'. 
a nol aovanast win ba oqasdtsd 
Ala btab in Ac near fotore man 
dill to ba.aaoa. , 
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Set for Gonfirontation 
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\ Respite all it* protestations to the 
^-pontrsry, the Centre miflit be after ell 
* forced to put off eleetioni in Assam — 
at any rate in the Brahmaputra Valley 
districts. The parties that attended the 
infructuous talks In Delhi last wedt 
' are aU now agreed that the atmoVhere 
In the state is not congenial for bold¬ 
ing free and Mr poOs. While tha 
Janata Party’s state unit has openly 
and formally come out in sufgxirt of 
the demand for postponement of the 
polls tin the deletion of the names of 
foreign nationals from the voters' lists 
is completed, most other parties have 
' said that a free and fair election la lurt 
, possible in the prevailing atmosphere, 
and hence it should be postponed. 

The Influx of foreign nationals into 
Assam Is not a recent phenomenon. 
During the years of the Muslim League 
‘ ministry under Sir Mohammad Sadiillah 
and even before, there was a heavy 
. Bow of people from East Bengal. It 
is passible that the Muslim League 
ministry encouraged the land-hungry 
' peasants from East Bengal to settle in 
the fertile plains of Assam out of purely 
communal considerations: but there 
were important economic considera¬ 
tions too that contributed to the 
' migration, including the need by the 
; British-owned Jute mills for culdvators 
. who could grow Jute, and of the local 
Assamese landed gentry for cheap 
' labour. 

Concern about the influx too is not 
a raoent phenomenon. As early as the 
1910s important Congress leaders like 
' Nehru and Rajendra Prasad had ex- 
peetsed their concern at the continu- 
’ fafg influx into ' Assam and the latter 
even vranted to ‘balance* the Muslim 
influx into Assam by sending large num- 
' hers of Hindus from Bihar. In Novem- 
. her 1937, two leading Assamese intel¬ 
lectuals of the day, Ambikagiri Roy 
Cboudhury and Nilmoni Phukan, had 
' met Jawaharlal Nehru with a formal 
representation which stated that tha 
-Congress would get the whole-hearted 
support of the Assamese people only 
if it backed effective steps to fight the 
t influx from Bengal; otherwise^ they 
maintained, the Assamese intelligentsia 
might fovour secession from InrBa. 

Assam, aa is wen-known, was ddink- 
ed from Bengal, together with vdilch it 
had formed a Joint adminlMrative unit 
nndm’ tiw Btitiali, only in 1874 and 
the past hundred years have aeen die 
alow hut atandy growth, of Amaaeae 


nationalism. The growth of Assamese 
national feeling in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century was linked with 
the atruggle to estabiiah the rightful 
place of the Assamese language which 
had been replaced by Bengali in tbe 
sdMolt and courts in 1837, a few years 
after tbe territory was annexed by the 
British. There has always been a latent 
fear in tbe Assamese mind of being 
swamped by the Bengali-^caking peo¬ 
ple and such suspidona were streng¬ 
thened when Assam was induded in 
Croup C by tbe Cabinet Mission — an 
Indusion almost agreed to by the 
Indian National Congress. It was only 
through the efforts of Aaaam Congress 
leaders like Gopinath Bordoloi, sup¬ 
ported by Gandhi, that the separate 
entity of the province was retained. 

Since then, the Assamese have been 
suspidous of Delhi's moves and such 
auspidons were further strengthened 
when during the Sloo-Indian clash 
of 1942 Nehru in his now well-known 
broadcast virtually abandoned the 
state. Today, the Assamese are being 
made to recall all this. They are also 
being made to recall how since 1947 
the Centre has been treating tbe entire 
North-East as a colony. The example 
of East Pakistan is dted to prove tbe 
economic backwardness of this region, 
wbile the example of Tripura is held 
up to warn the Assamesd’ of the possi¬ 
bility of being outnumbered by im¬ 
migrant Bengalis. 

The separation of the Bengali-speak¬ 
ing district of Sjfhet from Assam 
in 1947 greatly helped to calm 
Assamese fears of being ontnumibered 
and the 1951 census saw a substantial 
rise in the percentage of Asaamese- 
apeaking population. Meanwhile, re¬ 
fugees from East Pakistan poured into 
the state in their thousands. But apart 
from the regular flow of 'displaced 
persona’ from East Pakistan, clandestine 
Influx from across the border con¬ 
tinued, leading to an abnormally Ugh 
rate of population growth in the state 
— a fact now generally acknowledged. 
Furtherr during the Bangladesh war, 
well over seven lakh of refugees enter¬ 
ed Assam (along with nearly five lakhs 
into Meghalaya) and no one knows how 
many of riiase stayed back. According 
to a spokesman of the Border Security 
Force, eleven lakh Banglatfeehls enter¬ 
ed Assam and Meghalaya during the 
eriab in East Pakistan of whom about 
a lakh ptobabfy hade; and 


mote BanghHliirtt nartnmla, both' 
Hindu and Mnallm, entered tUa ngien 
after tbe killing of Mnjibur Rahman, 

The problem of influx vras under¬ 
played by successive Congress gov¬ 
ernments because tbe immigiants, ' 
often illegally jnesent and always 
afraid of exposure, blindly voted for 
tbe ruling party under tbe direction of 
village chiefs with whom the Congress 
establlahed close political links. In¬ 
deed, many senior Congress leaders 
actively connived In the stay of foreig¬ 
ners. It xvas only after tbe Janata gov¬ 
ernment under Colap Borbora took 
over that the issue of influx came to 
be highlighted. In several statements 
made towards tbe later part of last 
year, the Chief Minister made dear his 
government’s intention to deport in¬ 
filtrators; tbe Centre too expressed 
willingness to co-operate with the 
Assam government in this task and In 
statements made in August, October 
and November, 1978, Monrjl Desal 
hinted at stem measures against the 
infiltrators and even issued directives 
to tbe Borbora government to speed 
up the deportation of foreigners. Also, 

In October 19/8. the Chief Election . 
Commissioner told a conference of 
Chief Electoral Officers at Ootacamund 
that an “alarming situation" had arisen 
in the North-Eastern States because of 
“large-scale Indusion of foreign na¬ 
tionals in the electoral rolls”, and 
suggested issuing of identity cards to 
voters in line with what was being 
done in Sikkim. It was this statement- 
by the C3iief Election Commissioner 
that gave a new sense of urgency to 
the problem and the stage wu set for 
the present agitation. 

It would not be correct to tUamim 
tbe present agitation in Aaaam as the 
work of a handful of chauvinists and 
uItTa-nationalists. The movement has 
undoubtedly received wide support in 
the Brahmaputra Valley districts. Sudh 
a nuss upsurge was seen, though to a 
lesser degree, during the agitation for 
the second refinery and petro-cbemlcal 
complex In 1970. when too it was the 
All Assam Students’ Union that totri; 
the lead. The AASU, despite its 
amorphous political character, is easily 
tbe most powerful organisation of 
students in the state with a member¬ 
ship which covers the vast majority of 
the school and college atudenti, and Its 
popularity springs from its invohro- 
ment in issues of Immedlste and direct 
appeal to the renthnents of tbe Ana- 
mete people. For instance, AASU*! 
charter of demands Indudet, apart 
from the stoppage of Influx and eqnil- 
lion of forelgiien, speedy itapt tat the , 
state’s' flood-controL cn^ymant 0 |t 



tool. pwi^ te C«tnd tonaamut 
uoderttldati and th* ptopa Iflvle- 
meaution of ihe OOcial Ungune Act 
of 196a 

An interesting feature of the more- 
ment is that It has succeeded la draw¬ 
ing the support of organisations like 
the Bodo Sahityi Sabha as well as 
student organisations in neighbouring 
Meghalaya. The ntovement has also 
recdved support In Karbi Anglong 
District — an indication of active 
invoKement of the tribal population 
of the state in the agitation. Apart 
from large-scale InvoWement of middle 
class organisations there has also been 
wide participation in the mtal areas. 
Even before the AASlTs call for 
satyagraha enumerators in several dis¬ 
tricts had refused to hand in their Hats 
and printing presses throughout the 
state had refused to print the electoral 
rolls unless the names of foreigners 
were deleted. Support has also been 
extended by the Chah Mazdoor Sangh 
although in several tea gardens In 
upper Assam there have been aoine 
clashes between the workers and stu¬ 
dent picketers. 

While a general ser.se of panic seems 
to have gripped the Bengali-speaking 
population of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and some Bengali families have indeed 
Bed the state, it roust be said that the 
agitation has not tdten an overdy 
communal turn and there is little 
possibility of events like those witnes¬ 
sed In the 1960 language riots being re¬ 
peated — notwithstanding the violent 
Incldenta in Naharkatiya, Doom Dooma, 
Ttnsukia and Lumdlng. Whle in Nahai^ 
katiya the disturbances brake out after 
an Assamese school student was done 
to death by a shopkeeper over an 
argument involving the payment of 
sixty paise. in Doom Dooms violence 
was sparked off when a large group of 
settlers from Bihar attacked the local 
police station on discovering that their 
names were missing from the electotal 
rolls. In the subsequent disturbances a 
Bengali-speaking bank official was 
killed at Naharfcatlya and many Assa¬ 
mese families had to leave the Doom 
Dooms area fearing assault by non- 
Assamese settlers. The disturbances 
in Inroding followed attadcs on 
picketers (and later, on a police party) 
by a large group of Bengah-spaking 
people. All the infured and dead in 
Lumdlng happened to be Assamese. In 
Lumding town the Assamese are de¬ 
cidedly in a minority and in the wake 
of the disturbances, moat at the As¬ 
samese residents have had to leave tile 
place. An .interesting fe atur e of these 
dashes b that they have all oce nt red 


in what aMjr be desoAed at Gnui 
atroogholds; Lmnding, Nabetitatiya and 
Doom Dooma retiirDed CFIfM) candk- 
dales In the latt AsHaUy dactioiif. 

There has abo been aome trouble in . 
the tea-garden belt of Dibnigatii db^ 
trict. In some of theae tea gardens, 
Assamese clerical itaff have been at¬ 
tacked by the labonreta following 
clashes with student pldtetera. ' The 
workers had been led to believe that 
the current agitation was abo directed 
against them, that they too were being 
considered alien dtizens. In some 
gardens workers afraid of losing theb 
day’s pay raabted the jddteting. Sub¬ 
sequently, the AA5U exduded the tea 
gardans from the progranune of pidc- 
eting and several hbour leaden, in- 
dudlng almost all the MLAa belongUig 
to the tea-garden bbour community, 
appealed to the tea laboureis not to be 
misled by anti-Aaemnese propaganda. 
There have abo been joint appeab for 


imM'hjrdia 'Ataia 
tiM Oufh Mandoec Seingh. It b yet 
be sscertelnsd vtiicdier the kHUiig o 
school teadier belonging to the t 
garden lainnr community in tin TH 
fan garden, ibout thirty IcUamab 
from Dibrugerh, was a c ommtm a l 1 
ling. 

The stage b now set for a final oc 
frontation. The Centre oen only enfoi 
the election progtamme; and any su 
move will surely add to tin alrea 
strong anti-Centte feeling in the'ita 
The movement has drawn togett 
the Nortii-Eastern statea wtdeh or 
formed undivided Aaaam, and ti 
might just be the beginning. Deman 
are being made for dual dtizonitfi 
or for tte imposidoo of Tnncr Ui 
regubtions to prevent the flow 
people from outside, and evtn t 
idea of a federation of North-Eaite 
states outsldq the Indian Union h 
been Boated. 
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Hand Book of Animal Husbandry 16.00 3.50 

Oats 14.00 3.00 

Statistical Methods for Agricultural Woikcn 17.00 3.00 

Soil Ferdlily — Theory & Practice 22.00 3.00 

Planblng and Pbnting Designs of Home Gardens SdW 2.75 

Handling and Storage of Foodgrains 14.00 2.75 

Water Requirement and Irrigation Management 
of Crops 30.00 3.75 

Beautifying O'tiea of India > 1.7S 2.75 

Characteristics of Cattle and Buffalo Breeds 6.80 Z7S 

Handbook of Vertabtate Pest Control 6.00 2.75 

Grain Amarantha, Buckwheat & Chenopods 8.40 Z7S 

Beautiful CUtnbers of India 12M 2.75 

Bougainvilleas 20.00 2.75 

Castor 14.25 2.75 

Forage and Pasture InseM — Pests of Rajasthan 21.75 3J5 

Wild Edible Plants of Indb gJO 2.75 

Sugar cane pests and their control SM Z7i 

Annotated Compepdium on Wheat Diseases in 
India 10.00 3J5 
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The Maesa Maibgir 

. V'c.. Iiriin Cmncfl at Africirifml RirtMMfc 
Krishi Bbavan, 

' New Delhl-llOOOl. 
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. ?»paiOh' to <•!*• 

the, ,4)f«U4ia?»<^PV^ 

work analysis for eviluatrH P*°*«=' 
Oonutiitr^^B P9ljcii« <w5/thi5,lEEq^^ 
thdi Mp^lpatirpif f<}r„SflHdi,4ua;^.w- 
portt. A brit# diacysttOQ. of(|>e model 
will ]^gM4to tha,iaauesg^<4ve^,j,To 

rUaplify , ,wo aa»woe ^wo , oou^tplm: 
tha dofn*atid;(Sod«h..4isia),.eai«>rti;# to 
the foreign (EEC) country. Ei^rt 
'upp)y and import d^unand foo^rs 
would (J^ennine, the volume of trade. 
Domestic dematiti. domestic supply and 
erport pollw art; the (actors that In- 
fludoM, expprt supply ,yhlle foreign 
Jraiaiia, fot^gn supply and import 
policy detemtine topori,demand. These 
^ J^roa'd fackora '^escribe the cons- 
thainfa jthat may prevent an increa« in 
tiie volume ot erpo^ ffbm the doities- 
ffe to (he foreigh economy. It is Im¬ 
portant to note that' the constraints 
that are binding will differ among 
commodity groups and wHl' change over 
ime. 

In the light of the above, the ratio. 
Sale for protectionism wil vary. Shw- 
rnn cyclical factors resulting in de¬ 
pressed demand may lead the EEC to 
i^ftitute ^tective mtouies such that 
ts output is substituted for'imports, 
'n adStipa, protection is often granted 
Jo sectors with high supply costs rela¬ 
ted to the int^dlity to adjust to ebang- 
ng comparative advantage. The 
balance of payments could alw to a 
',^tclbutary factor. Various initfu- 
Ttents of protection are available. It 
s important to distlngmsb between 
irotectiop granted through tariff and 
um-tariC barriers which insulate the 
EEC from the outside world and pro- 
notion of activity within the EEC 
■hrough' tnhtidy -poBey InStTumanta. 
*be dbbice’ ■ of dte instTument used 
vbuld be influenced by the ejd^ng 
toHcy egv l ro ri nient and the Objective 
f pibtidtiao. ' ' 

' Tor imalytitd)' purposes' It ‘U uarful 
b d i«**» g nl»h agticiHfdml and asami- 
adntfed'' hxpor^' Protadtton *’![,** 
SK ' in 'tHricdlturil edasmodWea 
talk in two 'smym the 
tomly of atrienltural gooda ko tli« 
84'%rtttt atom «t' &»** 
'yieoltiiral exporti. The ftetom mat 


OlMtaHte and Oppottniilka by 
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limd to jirdtectionism are critical and 
ill this Mhteat the types'of product 
a^i;cted are 'Injportant.'^, ^tectlonlsm 
in temperate aone products .Idee wheat, 
foohdgrains and dairy 'products^ .wl^fb 
are,the major.esjxrrts,of foe EEC,,in- 
^yyjice. foe .supply.. .side.., ^emperate 
tropic^ products like sitgar, fruits apd 
vegetyhies cojnpetc directly with foe 
output,of the 'EEC w^ch..tends to pro¬ 
tect Its, domestic sectors from South 
Isign competition. Tropical food pro¬ 
ducts such. as. coffee and'.tea are ^ro- 
dpeed exclusively in Ac developing 
countries. Consumption taxes to de- 
prej» Iihpo'rt demand,.act ^. non- 
tariff barriers for such,' i^ods, llaw 
materials like cotton a^d,tobacco com¬ 
pete directly with MC p^jiuMik while 
items l.ikje. Jute ?.!'d''"®bw coippete 
indirewiy with sj-hfoefles pr«yiuc»d In 
the EE^!. The issue'in the latter two 
cases is whdfoef the imports the 
raw maforials Wifhourany protection 
or they protect the varSouS'afagea of 
processing, lastly, manufaefom ax- 
ports of South Asia compete dhectlv 
wflh EEC* manufaetnred Output. Thla 
fivii-rolrls'classificutioA fa useful because 
the nature of the' protection psobiem 
varies with each type of pPeahict. 

The book begins. In chapter 1, with 
a speciheation of foe aaaumptlons 
under1.ving the stod.v. A case is rade 
for the •Usefulness' of studying bilate¬ 
ral relatiotuhips between foe EEC and 
foe four South Aslan oountrtet com¬ 
prising EangladPsh, India, 'Pakistan and 
Sri unk*; The scope Of foe study ia 
limited to the public policy-of. the EEC 
dealing vrith trade *nd eommerdal 
relations. In terms of ow framework. 
Import demand factors ads Ughlighted 
to foe exclusion of export supply tec- 
tort. Cable and "Weston justify this on 
the'ftoundi that "tnaritet iitWss seoaw 
likely to bo more of « proMsm in' the 
future than supply eonstialnis, parti¬ 
cularly'gfveti foe audng to'protecrio- 
itlsm in Europe” fp df- The rest of 
I gives a desetiptiyo account 
oT^'foe hiatortcal evblutioia of the cctn- 
nfcrdal'Veiation between foe EEC and 
Soiath Asia. rtcfo r C P tlal 'ttaatmetw In 
terms of 6SP IKietEisatloo. Sectoral 
A^iecociits add 'Commerdil Co-opera- 


r"**” 
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lipp Agrpemcats are diacuaaed. 

.Chapter 2 stresses -foe ,j|aed. for 
mupual. gains ..from trade U'dachamge 
peSween foe,EEC,and Spufo Asia .ton 
be put on a more pubatanlial feotlsg. 
The foCloule. for. .iaoreaeed'.i.Soaah 
Asian exports in termsiarf'.neetlllf the 
resource gup, being an engine ,of 
growth, a vent for surplus and s cata¬ 
lyst for efficiency |s evaluated. Two 
sets ,dr Slouth . Asian'eirort .prtjjectioni 
based on ' the 'assuntptih'ns of exisWng 
export 'policies being continued ' and 
be'tier policies undertakeh, suggest font 
in' tenns' rU'jTie volume of additippal 
ex^rl uhsorptlon bV. the EEC tbC ad- 
Juslmenls deeded by the Tatter ^uld 
lie'minimal. Howeve^ some seiiiAllve 
Ifo^s 'ilk'c clothes ana''cottpn fabrics, 
leather products and Vtandardised . en¬ 
gineering gt»ds cUuf^'c^uto. piobifiiu. 
Ir^ the rexerse direction.' EE^ gain* in 
terms of producing gtro'ds in wltlCh it 
has comparative advantage, recipipti^ 
of trade and raw' material sectiti.ty am 
descrlbi'd. in essence chapter 2 prtH 
vides a summary of the ptMsIhle 
reasons why'South Asia and thC .EE^ 
might ^nd it mutually advantagehus 11 
foe EEC were to redhfk ■**,,*fode 
baWlrrs, ’ 

' Cisen its scope, chapters 3, 4, 5 anfl 
6 provide the heart of the study. They 
deal with foe forms of protectionist 
policies, their quantitative measu.re- 
ment and policy prescriptieps. Chap¬ 
ter 3 has. two distinct parts. The evo¬ 
lution of the, Generalised SysteA of 
Preferenevs fCSP) over tone Is des¬ 
cribed and foe injP»rt of the enW at 
thp U*v to EEC is analjspl Tiif/j 'major 
limitations of the ajf th^glfect 
-Asw) e\p»>rter5 are 
Uberalisation of the dSF ts contain¬ 
ed by a prfori limitations ,d|nigi>ed to 
protect EEC, industrial and il(p4cultural 
interests and EEC’s, ,no'n-gereraHsed 
preferential accen, arrangements With 
foe countries included In 'the Lome 
Convention. Against tjil^ bhekground, 
the CSI* i< evaluated nt a point of 
time and ov'.'r time (n terms of 
fo<* values of the ceiling* of'trade ii- 
giwe for GSP ctntcessiona, special 
provisions for foe poorevt BeVeloiMng 
countries, the extensioh ' of GSP to 
ajtricamiral producto the' reduetion ‘In 
admlnisfradvc complexhleS and' the 
Rules of Origin designed IW'eafegakrd 
the intertsU 'of 'the dcveKiplitg oefor- 
trie*i Chble end Weston' eonctude 'that 
foe “GSP sche«ie«''ef 'foe EEC Ufoe 
beed'eoiBilifllntly'im'pyMH||''ln' faVonf 
of foe developing COsfotfles fhonglf fM 
I^ce bf ' ftnfAylv*tnents"’*isl'gltogethier 
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elow" (p 62). Chapter 3 endt with an 
attempt to evaluate the impact of the 
entry of the UK to the EEC. The 
static value of preferences in terms of 
Ascal Mins and losses and a trade flow 
impact method are used to show that 
the UK entry to the EEC was not as 
damaging to South Asia as had been 
originally feared. 

In chapter 4. the importance of 
residual tariffs as an access barrier for 
South Asian esports is evaluaterl liy 
using three different indicators. First, 
the siKnIficance of the common external 
tariff after netting out GSP conces¬ 
sions, is measured by estinuting the 
additional trade that would be created 
by removing tariff. A partial equili¬ 
brium elasticities approach it used. 
The gain estimated for South Asia 
excluding textile items is 3.5 per cent 
of 1975 exports. Second, the effective¬ 
ness of the GSP for South Asia is 
evaluated taking into account the 
special preferential arrangements that 
the EEC has within itself and with 
the Mediterranean and Lome coun¬ 
tries. This is done through estimating 
80 index of trade discrimination 
which is defined as the difference bet¬ 
ween the ftinctional tariff and the rate 
paid by GSP exporters. The functional 
tariff is the weighted average import 
duty paid on a category of imports 
taking into account the different tariff 
structures facing different exporters. 
Cable and Weston show that consider¬ 
ing extra EEC imports only, not dis¬ 
crimination against South Asian ex¬ 
ports is negligible though when intra 
EEC trade is considered there is nega¬ 
tive discrlminstion. Finally the extent 
of tariff escalation is measured by 
calculating the effective rate of pro¬ 
tection. The impact of GSP on the 
elfx>ctive rate of protetion ia uncer¬ 
tain depending on the extent of pre¬ 
ference in favour of output and inputs. 
In additional duty free access to the 
Lome countries implies that high 
effective protection rates assist both 
European and Lome country process¬ 
ing activities. 

Non-tariff barriers (NTBs) include 
restrictions on imports which protect 
the EEC from outside competition as 
well as domestic policy instruments 
which promote EEC production or 
decrease consumption of imports in the 
EEC NTBs have traditionally been 
used for agricultural products and 
with the exception of textiles it it 
only in the post 1973 period that they 
have proliferated to maimfainured 
goods. In chapter 5. a descriptive 
sccount of NTBs induding Quantita¬ 


tive Restrictions and SurreUlanca 
Licensing, Levies, Tnternel Taxes, 
Health, Sanitary and Labeling Regula¬ 
tions, State Trading and Public Pro¬ 
curement Policia and Taxable NTBa 
is given. The difficulties encountered in 
calculating the inddence of NTBs are 
sunuiuirised. 

The new protectionism which is 
chanicti-ri.sed by the use of non¬ 
tariff barriers, domestic subsidies and 
discrimination among sources of 
import si^ly is highlighted through a 
study of textiles in chapter 6, The 
fundamental issue of iMljiistment 1>y the 
EEC textile industry to new realities 
in the International trading system is 
posed. The multi-fibre agreement 
fMFA) is analysed in the context of 
adustment in sectors that decline in 
importance creating problems which in 
turn give rise to efforts to reduce the 
-‘iwerl of adjustment. This is further 
aggravated by low levels of economic 
activity and high unemployment rates. 
Caflie and Weston, examine the options 
available to the South Asian conntries 
given the Voluntary Export Constin- 
traiiits associated with textiles. With an 
assured market share in the EEC, the 
South Asian countries should try and 
increase their unit value of exports. 

In chapter 7, conclusions and future 
prospects are spelt out. Feasible obie- 
ctives, constraints and instruments are 
discussed in an overall context. The 
inteiplay of supply and access cous- 
traints, the mutuality of benefits accru¬ 
ing from additional trade and policy 
prescriptions making marginal depar- 
tures from existing structures are 
stressed. 

The book provides a detailed des- 
cTiption of the tariff and noo-tarlff 
barriers facing Sooth Asian exports in 
the EEC. There is little formal micro¬ 
economic theory analysing the way in 
which the trade barriers Influence 
decision making. Hence the nuior con¬ 
tribution of this volume Is descriptive 
rather than methodological. 

The book concentrates on describing 
the forms of protection, A quantita¬ 
tive assessment of protection it made 
in terms of the voloffie of trade effec¬ 
ted. the levels of tariffs and the impact 
of a move to fne trade. A major 
weakness of the quantitative meaaure- 
ment is the piecmeal approach adop¬ 
ted. Tariff and . non-tariff barriers 
are treated aepatately and no attempt 
ia nude to study .'their overall impact. 
The difficulties aiKCiated with quan¬ 
tifying NTBs ai« wen known. But 
this should qot pravent the use of 
rough and ready catch-all indices. For 


example, the ififfereiitial between In- 
ternatianal tad domestic prices could 
be used ae a catch-all Indea. Coble 
and 'Weston reject this route on the 
ground that there is no correlation 
between the frequency of mBa facing 
products and die diffetential between 
domestic and international pricei. 
There is no reason why dtere should 
be any correlation. It it the binding 
constraint that would determine the 
differential. It is imperative that the 
binding conttrainta are jgnpolnted both 
fur measurement ami policy considera¬ 
tions. The lack of an overall view 
which simultaneoualy take into account 
tariff and non-tariff harriers casts 
doubts on the realism of the figures 
calculated for the additional trade that 
would be generated by a move to' free 
trade. 

Related to the above is a lack of 
analysis of reasons why the EEC pro¬ 
tects its agricultural and industrial sec¬ 
tors. As pointed out above, the compel¬ 
ling factors that lead to the eatabUsh- 
ment of tariff and non-tariff barriers are 
likely to be different for the five broad 
categories of goods specified. Since 
the choice of the instrument used by the 
EEC would be influenced by the exis- 
ling policy environment and the 
objectives of protection or promotion, 
it is important to analyse commodities 
separately. Whether sbort-nm desnand 
conslruinti or long-nin adjustments 
factors lead to inotection of a sector in 
the EEC are importam for the policy- 
makers in the South Asian countries. 
Except in the chapter on textilea, little 
attempt baa been made to discuss the 
issues that lead to protection by the 
EEC. .An analysis of the factors that 
lead to protection will provide a 
better understanding of the censtninta 
which the EEC policy-makers face in 
trade negotlationa and help identify 
areas where liberalisation is posriUe 
for mutual gain. In that sense chap¬ 
ters 3,4, and 5 are mechanistic and are 
of limited value to the trade negoti¬ 
ators of the South Asian countries. 

In' conclusion, Coble and Weston 
have brought together a wealth of in¬ 
formation on market accesa problem 
in the EEC that face the four South 
Asian countries. The next step would 
be to marshall all this information in a 
trade riieoretic fnnework to estimate 
the total magnitudes of the trade 
barriers and the impact of trade Ilber- 
alisatlon. If ffiia were done at a disag¬ 
gregated level it would provide the 
I>oliey-maker with infonnation on 
criti^ areu where negotiations might 
be fruitful. 
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Election Studies 

R S Morkhandikar 

ndla at the Polls: The Parliamentary Elections of 1977 In- Mvron 
Veiner; American Enterprise Institute for Public Polic\' Research. 
VashinKton DC, 1978; pp 1.50; S 3.75. 

lie Sixth General Elections to Lok Sabha by S L Sbakdher; 
)xford and IBH, New Delhi, 1977. 

(ii) la Gujarat and West Bengal tho 
Congress polled more votes than in the 
1971 elections. Hii) Communist par* 
ties' share of votes declined from 9.) 
per cent (lO.l?) to 7.1 per cent, and 
in terms of seats their strength fell 
from 4S (CPI. 23; CPlfM), 25) in 1971 
to 28 (CPI. 7; CPI(M), 21) in 1977. 
What is remarkable is that the CPKMi 
lost support both in Kerala (—5.8 
per cent) and West Bengal (—8.3 
per cent) - - two of its strong¬ 
holds. (IV) The elections demonstrat¬ 
ed that “urban and rural areas in India 
tended to be affected by much the 
same influences and voted much the 
.same way**. Oiil> the Janata party 
proved effective in consolidating the 


the functioning anarchy that 
lian democracy, one thing that is 
formed in an orderly fashion is 
:tions. Therefore, to academicians, 
to politicians in India, elections 
m to occupy a central place 
politics. No wonder election studi- 
have proliferated in recent times, 
as two American scholars at 
beginning of a series of election 
dies in India observed, “Given our 
sent state of research on Indian 
:tiotts, we are not in a position to 
gn precise weights to a Ihnited set 
variables, or even to identify with 
authority which variables are most 
(dal'*.' An Indian conMneatator 
a, “there docs not exist any theory 
electoral behaviour in India ... the 
nulations that can be deduced 
nltively are rather thin. What we 
! is intelligent guesses which rest 
intelligent guesswork**.* 
jakdher's boede ii mainly a ooUec- 
of electioa statistics and brings 
thcr election manifastocs of major 
tical parties in India. Wdner's if t 
y of the 1977 tok Sabha elections, 
result of a personal visit by the au¬ 
to India during the polls. In the 
part of the book Weiner presents a 
j picture of the election compaign, 
issues that figured in the elections 
provides a lucid account of the 
Us leading to and during Emer- 
y. It is the three chapters in the 
md pert that offer more interest- 
fare where the author analyses, 
the basis of aggregate data, the 
tion results and their possible 
Tt on the ladUn party Byvtmn, 
nalysittg the election results Weiner 
JigMs Ihe.iaWowlja points 6) 75 
cent of 'rt'ithe .fapala seats were 
from .Btadi-spatking states 
Delhi, iMytM par oaat ^ Cm- 
MPs were returned from four south 
an sutes. Though the Janata did 
win many seats in the sooth, votes 
ed by the Congress in Karnataka 
Aitdbrm wgte oonsUkrably less 
its 1971 tally. On the other hand 
anata party imp roved over the 
omuuMatJlIE hg constituent units in 
.Hevioui el^lws in the region. 


opposition vote more in urban than in 
rural constituencies. “The urban con¬ 
stituencies, were electorally more pola¬ 
rised in the sense that the two party 
vote was generally higher in urban 
than in rural constituencies.** Other¬ 
wise. **lndia’s urban constituencies 
rend to resemble -- jn voter turnout 
and party preferences — the rural 
areas in which they are located than 
they resemble each other'*. Weinei 
explains this absence of rural-urban 
cleavage by several tics that unite 
these two areas more and more. (This 
conclus on is in line with the find¬ 
ings of an carlirr exercise by the 
author.’) (v) The Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe constituencies beha¬ 
ved in the same way as did the:r sur¬ 
rounding constituencies.* (vi) Like 
many other writers on the 1977 elec¬ 
tions. Weiner points out that voter 
turnout was larger in the states which 
were hard hit by Emergency excess 
— the Hindi belt. The Congress fared 
badly in all thtne states (except Kera¬ 
la. Manipur and Tripura) which ex¬ 
ceeded the nation-wide average of in- 
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State 

1 

Forced' 

Sterilisa¬ 

tions 

Index.' 

2 

MlSA 
Arrests 
fner 
million 
population i 

3 

Vot)De 

Turnout 

Index 

4 

Cnneress 

Vote 

Index 

5 


357.41 (I0.II3’1 

24.78 

105.5* (62.4)* 

81.77 (57.4)' 


494.42 (13.301 

39.19 

108.4* (55.0) 

88.77 I50A0) 


n6S.42 ( 6,661 

41.R* 

124.69 (61.1) 

57.11 (22.9) 

Gujarat 

155.17 ( 9.00) 

68.49 

106.67 (59.2) 

103.53 (46.9) 

Harvana 

Hlfflacbal 

• (14.96) 

19.94 

113.82 (73.3) 

34.22 (18.0) 


•- (18.45) 

9.83 

149.27 (61.5) 

49.74 (38.3) 

Karnataka 

453.55 ( 9.57) 

16.49 

109.57 163.0) 

80.23 ( 56.8) 

Kerala 

231.61 ( 6.74) 

36.83 

122.64 (79.1) 

146.97 ( 29.1) 

MP 

*86.59 (14.54) 

149.15 

114.38 (54.9) 

71.43 (32.5) 

Maharashtra 

297.69 (14.17) 

J 08.61 

101.67 (60.91 

74.02 (47.0) 


324.52 (10-19) 

20.65 

103.47 (44.7) 

99.48 (38.2) 


- ( 7.24) 

28.26 

122.54 (73.4) 

78.21 (35.9) 


643.24 ( 9.52) 

21.04 

105.37 (56.9) 

60.83 (30.6) 


221.8* (10.65) 

24.93 

95.96 (68.9) 

178.4 (22.3) 

UP 

1021.05 ( 5.871 

79.79 

122.56 (56.5) 

52.08 ( 25.0) 

West Bennl 

9*5.04 (12.51) 

120.06 

97.25 160.2) 

114.44 (31.7) 

Cor Coef of Col 2 
Cor Coef of Col 

X Col 4=50.43. Cor 

3 X Col 5 = 0.002. 

Coef of Col 

2 X Col 5 = 

—0.56 


Nqum: 
1 


Tbe 

_ 

Frivwuy 


■ Figures apt .avaUaW* for J974-75. ^ ^ 

tine sterilisations in 1974-75 and the yeariy 
ipoted from figures available for April 1975 to 
' 1976 to January 1977) Is Interpreted as *forctd* 




2 Index h caJculated with the fiiure, for 1974-75 faken a, b.ise. i *• 

For Cols 4 aod 5 fiwres lor 1971 election, are taken as base = 100. 

3 Plfium in parentbesis arc sterilisation, per thousand vearlv averase for 

1975-77. Sec note 1 above. . 

4 Futures in pipenthe^ are ictual votin* turnout oercenuee m 197/. 

5 Flnires in parentbesl, are actual Conww vote percentaee jn_1977. 
Sowm; ftr stuiliMtipn fifures; Centre Calling, Dc^rtment of Family Wel- 

Jire. New Dend, April 1976 p 15 and Februarv-.Marcb 1977 o 15. 
For MISA Arrests: Computed from Hinduttan Timer, December 10, 
1977. 

P,r Votime taraaat and Connres. vote. Tables 12 ai^ 6 from 
Weiner’s book under review. 
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ever the pHtUmnt^wtitlk 
is as open poUtteal arena. 

• i - 

Note* 


r tilvron WeUtifr and' IbHa 'Oslihdd 
Field, reds) -EHct(*all foateanln 
, 4hif VoJ l atepohr' 


V 




■' f eouM coamvimd lUMiMti. 

with a attoag opf«a&a party. 

me ScMphif C$ate co^stitmopiea^Jp price*. Centre-itate epaHict*, 
the north, where increase tp turngut Ughts — any. (rf.| 
was hrger) pad. thrbftnl>iihh/.’*lh timt boat ' Biit, 
who h?d not voted earlier voted, and 
voted ajiaiqst the Congress. 

Weiner does not find out the exact 
correlation between the Emergency 
excesie* and the CoOartss'vdte but on 
verification, as the Table showi, the 
conclusion that Emergency excesses, 
voting turnout and anti^^oagress vote 
are linked seems justified. 'HieTefore, 
the forthcoming elections will show 
how deeply these excesses have woun- 
ded"'the pivthe of the pebpU in nor¬ 
thern India. 

.1 

Weiner sees many points of resem¬ 
blance between the Congresa and the 
lanatsi Party — their all-inclusivc cha¬ 
racter. dependence on patronage for 
rtera itt ae n t. middle of the rood ideo¬ 
logy, factional struggles, etc. There¬ 
fore. the Janata could replace (he 
Congress sad assume itg position of 
a dominant party (or so it appeared 
ln.l97aj.. On, tfiv othrf.hajtd rt .«*« ' 

Congress reorganised itself (it did win 
after all J4.5 per cent of the votes)' 
an era of two-party system cuuld be 
inaugurated. In 1977-7S the ooux^ry 
appeared nearer to (he two-party 
system model than at any other time 
in the past. The two parties between 
tfashr polled 78 per cent of votes east 
and shared 83 per cent of seats in the 
Lok Sabha and two-party system at 
parliamentary level operated in twelve 
of the seventeen mak>r states. What 
is .more, .in almost all parts of India 
reiiosal parties ar.netioasl parties 
with focal importance' had aligned 
with either of the two parties. If theU 
two parties disintegrated under the 
strain of their inner contradictions s 
‘rsallgnment of forces' would bring in 
a multi-pacty system, as the left parties 
fondly hope. The forthcoming election 
would prove'decisive ^n''thJi' res^V"" 

The.'aiifhor Ibi'esaW fid'1978) the ' 
lanata paHy 'comipg tinmr increasing , 
pressures because of demands of dl- 
verat interests, many of which had 
close Kiiks with the coosiituent udlts 
of the Iparty. Only a clear' perception 
on the part of these tmiti that if they. 
did not Bang together tbeg would hang ' 
leparffetj/^ ' co^ wyil 
cohsfive, pa^,ln,!44- 
W^er felt the Janata park’s position, 
to be somewhat precaridol. Itiacked:.- ^ 
a nation-wiije base, a single leader who 
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Bangladesh: Anatomy of a Coup 

Lmmee IWiilwIto 
Kid BM 



When, on the nigfit of August 14, 1S7S, Shakh Mujibur Rahman um kUled atongmith a larg^ 
numbers of members- of his family and friends, it was put out that the assassins had acted on their own, 
with no larger political objective ti^ of ridding the country of a tyrant. Unspecific tdk about “foreign 
involvement’ in the assassination or, more explicitly, of CIA involvement, was, on the basis of evidence 
available then, rightly dismissed os specious propagpnda. 

These conclusions made immediately in the wake of the coup need to be now completely re-exa¬ 
mined. According to new information obtained from interviews with senior US embassy officials then in 
Dacca, well-informed BengcM sources, and from official documents atsaitabU in the US now consequent 
upon the Freedom of Information Act, it appears that not only did the US have prior knowledge ^ the 
coup, but that American embassy personnel had discussed possibilities of a coup more than six months 
earlier. But the links of the conspirators with the US do not date merely to thp period immediately pre¬ 
ceding the coup; they go back ta the days of the provisioned gpvemment of Ban^adesh fvnetioring from 
Ccdcutta in 1971. This article lays bare the anatomy of the coup. 

The article is being published in two peats. It begins with an account of the ‘reoeived version’ of 
the coup, and goes on to describe how the ‘majors, in claiming to have acted entirely on their Own, were 
perhaps themselves not completely aware of how they were being used by domestic and foreign reaction. 
For the United States, the civil war in £^t Pakistan was an annoying (bstraction (an even more minor 
’sideshow’ than Cambodia) when it toas engaged, via Pakistan’s good offices, in estaUishing the first links 
with China; and the US never forgave Mujibur RiAman for prewdling, with Indian and Soviet help, over 
US annoyance. But Mujib too mvited the coup. Unable to fulfil the expectations he had demagpgfceOy 
raised, and in order to contain radied opposition to his itwreasin^y oppressive regime, he begfoi to de¬ 
pend on repressive state machinery which had not merely been linked closely to Pakistan, but which usas, 
in its training and ideology, equally close to the United States, having been nourished by the US AllFs 
office of Public Safety programme — a programme of training of police forces from third world countries 
begun by the US in 1955 and wound up only in Jtdy 1975, following strong criticism ivitkin the US. 

Part Two, which will be published next week, describes the way in which Mujib, increasing out 
of touch with reality towards the end of Ms career, became a victim of his own creation. 


ON the night of August 14, 197S 
Biagladesh’s capital dty, Dacca, set¬ 
tled down to one of those hot ewelter- 
ing monsoon nights that blow up each 
summer from tiu Bay of Bengal. The 
town vnu quiet and the political talk 
>n the tea shops that day was about the 
President’s speech planned for next 
morning at Dacca Univeriity. Lifi had 
been going from bad to wotie and 
leople wondered If one of the lefdit 
undeigronnd parties might try to make 
Iroutde during the nnlverslty ceremony 
the next day. Othersriae, the evening 
did not seem much dlflerent from 
many others that summer. Ba n g lad es h 
and the painful drama of Ita birth had 
ioug faded from the world foeua It 
ince inhabited. 

Am much ai the outitde srorld con¬ 
cerned itacif at all svith the tub-con- 
dmat, tdtendon MRoarad in on India. 
Tham Itodini Oandhi waa m a ki ng newa 
as aba had navar doga befata by pa^ 
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ing tens of thousands of her political 
opponents into prison forcibly steri¬ 
lising Mven million people, bulldoxlng 
bustees, and arresting beggars in a 
bizarre rendition of the Congresa 
party's latest method of 'abolishing 
poverty’. She called it, somewhat sdi- 
nghteously, an 'Emergency'. Thui the 
world. If it noticed South Asia at all 
that summer, witched India and Indira 
Gandhi riding out her poUtfoal rage. 

However, on that' August evening 
life in Dacca motA suddtn turn. Inst 
after midnight tlmiBengal lancera and 
the Bangladesb Armoured Corps slowly 
trundled out of the capital’s main 
cantonment towards the runways of 
the abandoned balf-bnUt second air¬ 
port on the capital's edge. There was 
nothing unusual in (his. Tht lanoars 
regulaily did nigiit manoeavtas and 
that night diey were on sc h ed ul e^ Aa 
they.Hned tip In fematlon on die main 
runway, the Commandiag OBesr of die 


jf/ 


column, Major Farooq, stood on a owlr 
and told his men what waa on Ua 
mind: tonight, he said, they would 
overthrow the regime of Shelkli Mufl- 
bui Rahnlzn. It waa a fire.eatiiig 
speech. The Major told his troops 
what was their new duty; what waa 
the depth of their rage; and what be 
proposed as the Ictest coutae for 
Bangladesh’s ’natfonal salvation’. By 
the time Farooq had finished they were 
ready to go. They moved out and mfiit 
into three Within three houii 

Mujib and more than forty members 
of his family were dead. 

Halt a world away that day in tht 
most secure hearing room on Capitol 
Hill, the windowhes penthouse of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic EneiBy, 
US Senator Frank Chorch't Select 
Committee on US Intdl^ence Aedvi- 
ties had the American peimie rlvelsd 
to their televisloni and newspapeta, M 
the Comnlttsa slowly ptotd At tdbm ' 
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off the covert empire of Ameticu 
power. It w«» the lummer Amerlcens 
fint heard acronytoat like MOi- 
GOOSE, CX)INTELPRO, AM/LASH, 
and elaborate details of aaaaaainatioii 
plots against Lomamba In the Congo, 
Castro in Cuba, and Aliende in Chile. 
The covert hand of American power 
had touched far and wide. Now for the 
fliat time the tip of the iceberg was 
fnfning up for Americans to have a 
look. 

In New Delhi on that same day 
India's Independence Day celebrations 
were getting underway. As the press 
reporters in Delhi returned to their 
offices to tap out the standard Inde- 
poidence Day story garnished with a 
bit of the Emergency's credo, the news 
of Mujib's death came over the wires. 
It hit everyone square on. Suddenly 
the natlonaliat figure — who in 1971 
had symbolised a struggle coatiog more 
lives and arousing greater hopes than 
any single event in contemporary 
South Aslan history — was gone. 
Nearly a million people had died in 
the war and the war-induced starva¬ 
tion which brought Bangtadeah into 
belog u an Independent State, No 
one could ever count the eiact num¬ 
ber. And now the South Asian deck 
was to undergo a major reshuffle with 
the violent fall of Mujib. For the pro¬ 
lific stable of "knowledgeable observ¬ 
ers, analysts, and specialists" the fu- 
. turs significance of the sudden change 
In the eastern sub-corttinent was not 
an easy nutter to calculate. 

As with all such events when they 
happen, no one except the actual parti¬ 
cipants knew what had really gone on. 
Yet everyone seemed to have a theory. 
And very soon Indira Gandhi was 
talking about the sure hand of foreign 
Involvement. As usual, she was gra- 
phlcsdly unspedllc. But her avid sup¬ 
porters during those first nubiol days 
of the Emergency, the pro-Moscow 
Communist Party of India (CFl), were 
more explicit: the CIA said the CPI. 
Indira Gandhi, speaking of the tragedy 
of Mujib's death, said that what had 
happened in Bangladesh was added 
proof of the necessity of declaring Em¬ 
ergency in India. She once more, 
straining at analogy, compared herself 
to Salvador AUende, saying outside 
forces were out to 'destabilise' India 
and bring her government down, 
Mujib’s death proved it beyond a 
doubt, she said. 

However, for those who were well 
aware of the leas apparent aquets of 
American policy in India, all irf Indin 
GandhTs Implied rage at the alleged 


secret hand oi the United States in 
Bangladesh was an expression of pun 
demagogic theatre in the best of the 
Gandhi entourage's dynastic style. 
Ihere was too rich a history albnt 
much of It 6iandestioe, for any eiement 
of sincerity in the Prime Minister's 
suggestive remarks. Since the sixties 
she had personally approved the con- 
ilnued collaboration of the inteliig- 
ence services of India and the United 
States. She had approved new projects 
and operations which further cemented 
the firm link between the services of 
the two nations that had existed since 
Che 1902 Sino-Indian border war. Their 
joint surveillance of China from Nepal 
in common violation of Nepalese ter¬ 
ritory and neutrality; their combined 
cross-border operations into China 
and the decade of clandestine support 
given the Khampa Tibetan rebels; the 
Illicit financial ties between several 
American multinationals and the busi¬ 
ness aspirations of Sanjay Gandhi's 
patronage network with all its at¬ 
tendant kickbacking; plus the active 
role ofiicials in the US Embassy's poli¬ 
tical section played in setting up fin¬ 
ancial ties between American firms and 
the Prime Minister's relatives — all 
added up to the opposite of a pristine 
public posture. The statements of 
Indira Gandhi's awkward bedfellows, 
the pro-Moscow communists, were to 
be expected. Endlessly repeating alle¬ 
gations of covert American involve¬ 
ment while providing absolutely no 
detail or evidence was familiar fare. 

Other more neutral observers dur¬ 
ing that summer of 1975 could not 
have imagined a more absurd moment 
for the United States to have covertly 
involved Itself in the overthrow of a 
regime such as Sheikh Mujibur Rah¬ 
man's in Bangladesh. It was the sum¬ 
mer the world was watching Senator 
Church's fearings unfold on the details 
of AnKrican involvement in the assas¬ 
sinations of various foreign leaden. 
Thus, that August neoriy the endra 
foreign presss corps in New Delhi, U- 
clutriitg the present writers, rejected 
on Instinct the notion of any Ameri¬ 
can Enk with the &11 of Mujib as 
simply qwdous propaganda from 
Indira Gandhi, and the Moscow-ori¬ 
ented Communist Parties of India and 
Bangladesh. 

These conclusions made in the sum¬ 
mer of 1975 must now be completete 
re-exmnined. According to new infm- 
mation obtained from interviews with 
senior US officials present at the Ame¬ 
rican Embassy in Dacca and from 
welMnfoimed BengMi sources, it ap¬ 


pears. that not only did the United 
States have prior knowledge of the 
coup whidi killed Mujib, but that 
American Embassy personnel had held 
discussions with individuals involyed 
in the plot to overthrow Mujib more 
than six months prior to his death. 
These discussions were held with the ' 
purpose of determining the attitude 
61 the US government towards a poli¬ 
tical change in Bangladesh if a coup 
d'etat were actually to happen. On 
the basis of investigative work which 
has spanned two years and over two 
hundred interviews we are prepared 
to outline in detail the story behind 
the men who killed Mujib. It is on 
intricate and complex story. We wish 
to stale from the outset that , although 
we have unearthed new and funda¬ 
mentally important information, with¬ 
out the power of legislative subpoena, 
a lull and exhaustive investigation of 
the affair is impossible. 

The OrnciAL Stoky 

To start, it is essential to set out 
the version of events which emerged 
at the time of the coup. What was 
established was the first and modi im¬ 
portant myth of the event' Thla was 
that six junior officers ltd by Majoti 
Rashid, Farooq, and Dalim with the 
three hundred men under their com¬ 
mand acted unilaterally and on their 
own in overthrowing Mujib. This ia 
the versioa nearly all the foreign press 
corps adopted. The motives for the 
coup were attributed to a combina¬ 
tion of personal grudges held by cer¬ 
tain of the officers against Mujib and 
his associates, together with a general 
level of frustration at the widespread 
corttiprion which had come to charac¬ 
terise Mujib's regime. Following 
Mujib’s killing most foreign reporters 
were barred from Bangladesh. How¬ 
ever, a group of journalists did 
manage briefly to gain entry into 
Dacca from Bangkok late in day 
of August 20, five days after the coup, 
but were expelled within forty-eight 
hours on the 22nd. During the entire 
time they were confined to the Intnr- 
continentol Hotel and most of the de¬ 
tails of the coup provided to the 
foreign press came principally from 
one source — a local Bengali journa- 
Ust* 

But what became crucial in all tile 
reporting of the coup is that none of 
the foreign or Bengali press probed 
beyond the most superficial aspects of 
what bad happened.. In B e nfil e darii 
the new regime which totA powq, of 
conrse, would have obotnufibd any of 
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>TMa from InTestlgitliil. But tlie and impriaonment, Muitique muted ■ 
Xn preai, in general, alio let it three bonr interview at U< home in 
I. What prior contacts the ma- old Dacca to Lawrenoe libcholtz, 
had before August, wUdi polltl> Sonth Asia correspondent of the Far 
s had been contacted, what eon- Eattm Economic Rniev). He de- 
s they themselves had made, were nied any prior knowledge of the 
ignor^. The version of events coup plan or prior meetings with die 
the Mafon had acted alone and army mafors who carried ont the 
aterally with only prior military action. Mustaque doimed during the 
ining and without prior political interview that he was as surprised as 
ining was the myth that came to everyone else on the morning of 
id as fact — a myth, as will be ex- August 13, and had acceded to die 
ned, whidi most of the young offl- maiora' request to assume the Presid- 
' and soldiers under th^ com- ency only to avoid further bloodshed 
id by and large themselves be- In the country. “When they came to 
ed In.' my boose that morning'*, Mnstaque 

lie morning Mufib and his family told lifschultz, *T thought they had 
t killed, the political figure instal- also come to kill me. I was eomple- 
by the young Majors as President tely surprised when they asked me to 
Khondakar Mustaque Ahmed, a become President". 

■net colleague of Mujlb who held The majors, however, tell a very 
portfolio of Commerce Minister, different story which is at wide vari- 
staqne was generally considered to ance with Mustaque's verrion. In a 
the representative of the rightist series of interviews conducted from 
ion within Mujib's ruling Awaml exile in London for BrittA tdevislon 
gue. That morning, August 15, in August I97i by The Suiubtf Timet 
'5, as Mustaque arrived at the journalist. Anthony Mascarenes, the 
xm Station of Bangladesh Radio to majors claimed they were In direct 
;e his first broadcast to a tense contact with Mustaque in the weeks 
Ital dty, he sras accompanied to prior to the coup. Rashid told Mas- 
radio station by two crucially Im- carenes, "t had the first contact srtth 
tant aides, Mahbub Alam ChasM him (Mustaquel around Ae lint week 
i Tahemddin Takur, Chaahi is a of August and subsequently met him 
n whose behind-the-scenes activities on the 13th and Ifth**.' Sources in 
igedly played the most critical otga- Bangladesh claim that while this was 
hg role in the entire affair. At the the first direct meeting between the 
e of the August putsch Chashl was majors and Mustaque, prior contacts 
x-Chairman of the Bangladesh had existed with representatives of 
ideny of Rural Devdopment . at Mustaque several months prior to rile 
District Capital of Comflla.* He is actual coup. Unsatisfted with access 
figure widdy known for his popu- to intermediaric.s the majors Insisted 
right wing rievrs on agrarian on a direct meeting before any action 
inge. On the morning of August 15 would actually be carried out The 
ire arrived at Mustaque’s side dong m.ijors had themselves put the first 
■h Alam Chashl, TaherndiBn Thaknr, aspects of their military plan into 
ormer journalist and Mujib's State operation as early as March 1975 by 
nister tor Information. ChasU and initiating twice monthly night manoe- 
akur, intimate persond friends, are uvres which were to be held joinriy 
!ged to have been the organlsa- by the Bengd Lancers Tank Unit and 
nd keys which unlocked and pre- the Second Field Artillery Regiment 
•ed wdl in advance the poHtlcd niajors who actually killed Mu- 

raln of' the August mUltary putsch, ju, viewed themselves as the centre 
e history of Mustaque, Oiashi, and t],p entire draniatic event; they 

akur as far bock as 1971 is an im- (ju prindpal actors of the aflUr 

rtant element of the story. which had changed the course of Bang- 

Following the coup against Mu^b, ladesh's politied history. But In the 
new President Khondakar Musta- view of othera they were politically 
e Ahmed remained impeccably re- naive individuals who usefully offered 
ent about.any part he personally up their armed talents to be uied by 
y have played far Mujib's downfalL more sophisticated politied forces. Both 
•en after his own rtmovd from Farooq and Rashid did admit to Mas- 
wet in November 1975, only three carenes their deeply felt need tor polltl- 
mdi after Muflb's demise, Mustaque cd badclng, which even their own poli- 
nrinned to msinfln Us reticence tied naivete recognised as essenti^U 
Jut 4e August events. In Inne 1976, they were to surviva the period s^ 
■ UMrihi price to Ui own aneet the cot®. Thus, titeae codey stare, before 


they would move ont, needed a nod 
from Khondakar Mustaqne Ahmed. 
While In their own minds they remain¬ 
ed convinced that it was they who had 
tuken on Mustaque Ahmrd, more actxi- 
ratdy it was Mustaque and his politied 
nexus which had taken tisesn on board. 

The more interesting issoe Is whd 
Mustaque required before he would give 
his own unqualified 'nod' of support 
Knowiedgcable Bengali sources clahn 
that Mustaque and his two ^rlncipd 
operatives of the period, Mahhub Alam 
CAiariil asid Tahernddin HiaVur, had 
been involved for mote than a year In 
a sequence of events and plsgis designed 
to brinq abont the overtiirow of Muiib. 
Following the famine of Iflffd Mujtos 
regime was faltering and becoming In¬ 
creasing^ unpopolar. The main ohiccl 
of the Mustaque Conspiracy at this 
stage was to reernit a military faction 
within the ermy which would atew 
such a coup md hack Muetaque’i lea¬ 
dership In the suhaeqnent period. Chir 
sources dlege that Chaahi and Thakur 
were the prindpd go-betweens for these 
contacts. 

The Mustaque group reporlndly feh 
that the most Important figure to he 
won over was Major-Cenesd 'Ziaur 
Rahman (Zia), the Deputy Odef of Ar¬ 
my Staff, whose seniority had been 
paaaed over following independence, 
when MnKb had appointed anothCT 

more junior oBteer, Major-Geswral Shafl- 
ulUh, os the Cihlef of Army Staff. Wjto- 
in army drclea it was known tiiat ZU 
was dlstotbed at this, and the getCTl 
humiliation the army had received after 
it had heem called in to crack down tm 
Illegal bolder smuRidIng I" Spring 

of 1974. Tbc army had arrested im¬ 
portant district level otficiali of Mujib's 
party, the Awaml League, In connection 
with an illicit cross-border trade with 
India. But after their arreati tiw Av^i 
Leaguers were freed on Mujfii’s 
and the army was ordered to call off 
the antl-»mu|^ing operation. It was an 
Insult many army officers would re¬ 
member. , . j. , 

Bengsh mllllaiy sources ckiro that 
Zia waa aecretly approached by repre- 
sesitatWes of the Mustaque group, le- 
portrf to tododo ChashL and asked 
his support Zja reportedly agreed that 
there was need for a Aange, hut re¬ 
fused to commit himself to any arilro 
at riiat sUge. Mustaque’s cirde carefully 
contfcmed to aeeidi for tiie necoasiiy 
military eontacta whidi cosild 
ftrou^ rile action. Corta* was nmde 
with majors Raihld and Farooq. Tio 
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nwion, on Much 20, 1975, approached 
Da with their propo^ for militaiy ac¬ 
tion to effect a ‘poUticai change’. Ac- 
corfing to Raahid’i interview wtlii 
Maacaienei he Wd Zla, "We the Jnntor 
pBcen have already wotlced it out, we 
want yoar $ug^ott and your leadetihfo’*. 
Zip’s reactlop'was to remain aloof in 
theae early stagei and to hedge. Bnl 
most slgniflcantiy he indicated he would 
not throw the weight of his command 
against such a move. Again, acccndlng 
to Rashid, die response from Zia was; 
”1 am a senior officer. I cannot be in. 
volved in such things. If yon funlor 
officers want to do It, go ahead”.' Wth 
foil knowledge that a coup was in the 
offing, Zla remained silent und waited 
for his own moment. 

The American CoNNEcrnoN? 

Crucial events were moving wi^ 
other realms. According to a highly 
placed US Etidoaisy diplomat, who has 
Insisted upon stiicl conBdentiality, offl- 
idals at the American Embassy were ap¬ 
proached in fade 1974 by persons intend¬ 
ing to cwerdirow die govenrunent of 
$faeikh Midibiir Rahman and a series of 
meetings took place with embassy per- 
wnnel between November 1974 and 
lannaiy 1975. Hds was the same period 
n which the Church and Pike Commit- 
:ee hearings In Washington on CIA as- 
mssinatlons of foreign leadera were 
wving their own Impact within the 
tmcrlcap diplomatic and intelligence 
mreanormclos creating great nervousness 
ind anxiety. The American press was 
ipenly speculating that senior American 
ntelllgerice officials might face imprl- 
onment for Illegal clandestine action 
arrled out in Chde and elsewhere. 

In the atmosphere emanating from 
re Senate bearings a deci.rion was 
lade in January 1975. According to a 
^mlor onhasty official, 'Wo came to 
n understanding in the embassy that 
« wonld stay out of it and disengage 
mm those people'. Although a ded- 
on was made at a hi(d> level diat diere 
'ould be no further contact what hap- 
sned subsequently is a matter of con- 
vversy atnosig US officials interviewed, 
hoae adio knm of the earlier, meetings 
eny any penonal knowledge of what 
appesMd after early 1975. A senior US 
'.domat (ffirimed, Jantuiiy 1975 w« 
anm to an understanding in the em- 
assy diat we would stay out of it. I 
ant aay whether there was any ap- 
roaA to tha ombasay hr| any of then 

In Aa pedod from January to 

Ik'Aa poriod belon Aat duy 


iM try to approach us". Others allege 
drel while contact was broken off at the 
level of diplomatic and foreign service 
offidala who wished to remain ’clean’, 
haiiosi was taken over and carried on 
throng the channel of the American 
Embatay’s CIA Station Chiet Philip 
Cherry and other stadon agents. 

When interviewed. Cfiarry catgori- 
cally denied this anrgatfon. “We had 
no Ban^adeshi come into the office and 
tell lu anything about any plana for 
coups or anything like that”, he said. 
"V/e had aii kinds of ^ BangladeshlB 
eomfog into the office, but not for that 
reason. If anyone like that hod come 
in, I have heard from my colleagues 
who were there before, they would 
have been listened to but told to go 
away.” Cherry did, however, add an 
I m portant qualification. ‘’There is one 
thing”, he «iid, "There are politidana 
who frequently approach emhessfos, and 
perhaps have contacts there. They think 
they may hive contacts. Bnt that’s far 
cry from any of thnae embassies irrvolv- 
ed in assisting them In involvement 
in a coup. A political officer’s job Is 
to assist his govermnent by pro¬ 
viding Informstton on what is going 
on and a good political officer has many 
contacts. But that does not mean he Is 
advising these politldini or cosrp lea¬ 
ders to overthrow governments.” 
Cherry Insisted tbrouj^ont the I nt er view 
that he had been completely under the 
supervision of the ambassador. Others 
present at the embassy disagree.' 

A senior US diplomat, formerly a 
high ranking official at the American 
Embassy In Bonf^adesb, said when ask¬ 
ed if Cherry or CIA staff had conti¬ 
nued contact with those planning to 
overdirow Melil) without die know¬ 
ledge of the ambassador; ”Iet me 
anssver this question theoretically, out¬ 
side the contest of Bangladesh. No — 
tUs kfaid of thing Is not done by the 
Station Chief. But as one American to 
another. It has been done. There have 
been lapses." Another high level dip¬ 
lomat at the US Embassy during the 
same period stated; ‘TYe should always 
be informed by the Station Chief about 
ids activities or oontacts. But, I cannot 
guarantee that Cherry was not making 
contacts that were not approved by 
the ambassador.” Tbe US envoy to 
Bangladesh at the time was Eugene 
Boater, now the American ambassador 
to Guatemala. At will be discussed 
in detail. Congressional inveadgatori 
ttodying US-backed coup Initiativet 
In cUk in 1970 and 1973 unearth¬ 


ed explicit directives from Nixon and 
Kissinger to the Gentral lotenigence 
Agency that the US Ambaasaifor, 
Wwaid Koiry, and other foreign sei^ 
vice officials in the emhasay should be 
kept in the dark about covert opera- 
tiona then being put into motion. 

Besides the Chile experience, there 
have been Instancei in many countrlef 
where clandestine CIA operations have 
hem carried forward, quite tndepmdent 
of the knowledge of arabasaadora or 
relnefant political staffs, who might 
have qnalmj or may bo nniellahle from 
a security and secrecy point of view. 

In these Instsnces, the VS Diplomatie 
Corps serves ns an artimlatc 'flg leaf 
for aehal operations. This particular 
dhnensinn of US foreign poBoy was 
home out in a detailed report publlihed 
in Tht New York Timet on February 3, 
1979. The report focused on the ti)de- 
pendence CIA Station Chiefs meintab 
from their reridont amhassaderx. when 
it concerns the enndnet of covert ope¬ 
rations. This diudlsm has been ffrd 
centre of intense antagonism between 
the State Department and the Intent- 
gertco coromnnfty. 

The Issue was raised again tirree 
months later, when the House of Re¬ 
presentatives’ InteOlgenee Oversight 
Committee opened hearings In IVbahhg- 
ton on the issue. Stansfield Tbmer, 
Director of the CIA. told the Commit¬ 
tee that Americarr ambassadors were 
better Informed than before, but would 
stin be denied access to certain Infoma- 
tion. Turner said the CIA fn most cases 
would withhold the Identity of fta 
sources and the names of Its agents 
from US envoys, especially If they are 
foreign uffidals with wl»m an am¬ 
bassador deals on a regular basis. AR 
details of sensitive covert operationi 
may also not be given to ambaisadon. 
The Vfashineton Pott reported on 
April 22. 1978: 

Tt’s not because we don’t trust tbe 
ambassadors’, the CIA Director de¬ 
clared. but under what he wryly cell¬ 
ed Turner’s law’, he said that Aa 
danger of leaks increases in ‘geomet¬ 
ric proportion to the number of peo- 
nle who know of a particular secret. 
Esperially harardous, Mr Turner said, 
was the prospect of an ambassador, 
making some giveawav slip of re¬ 
cognition on greeting a Forei»n Mini¬ 
ster in receiving line when the Am- 
bandor knows tbe Minister to be a 
CIA asset. 

The real issut is more serious than 
quips about ‘Tnmer'a Law” or indt- 
serget diplomatic lUpa indicate. At latna 
b ^ continuing fact thjt a good dbl i 
ot Aamieta poUc; ove ratal N MP| -'< ) 
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intimately linked to covert t^^eratioas. 
The cnicial queation in the Bangladeah 
caie is what liaison contacts PhiUp 
Cherry, the CIA’s Station Chief in 
Dacca, his staff and attendant networks, 
or other American channels Independ¬ 
ent of the CIA, did or did not main¬ 
tain with persons linked to one of the 
several plans being formulated to over¬ 
throw the Mufib government. Cherry in 
a recent Interview has denied having 
prior knowledge of the coup that killed 
Mujib on August IS, 1975. However, in 
December 1975 over drinks at his house 
in Dacca, Cherry told an American 
ioumnilst in a discussion of press cover¬ 
age of the coup that no reporter had 
gotten the full story. When asked if he 
had known what was about to happen. 
Cherry indicated to the correspondent 
that they had not known the enet 
moment, but they had known some¬ 
thing was going to happen. 

Other leading CIA officials concerned 
with the sub-continent, such as Alan 
Wolfe, a senior CIA South Aslan analyst 
and a former Pakistan Station Chief, 
have refused requests for interviews. A 
direct request to Stansficid Turner. Di- 
rtetor of the CIA. for official authoris¬ 
ed interviews with William Grlmaley, a 
feimer CIA Station Chief in New Delhi. 
Alan Wolfe. Philip Cherry, Angus 
Theurmer, John Foster, and other know¬ 
ledgeable Agency officials, has not been 
granted. Requests nude nearly a year 
ago under the Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA) for QA cable traffic and 
memorandums concerning the August 
1975 coup have not yet been acted on. 
Similar requests under the FOTA for 
State Department cable traffic relating 
to the August and November 1975 coups 
in Bangladesh resulted in 74 cables be¬ 
ing identilied as being "relevant”. How¬ 
ever, State Department sources have in¬ 
formed us tlut there actually exist 
"hundreds” of cables relating to the 
period including detailed reports and 
memorandums. Of the 74 officially 
identified cables. 36 cables were declas¬ 
sified. Out of 36 "relevant” cables, 18 
were substantially censored, blacking 
out material which the State Depart¬ 
ment considers still classified in the in¬ 
terest of national security. 38 cables 
were denied in their entirety. Of the 
material which was declassified and 
uncensored there remained almost no 
information which was not already 
well known or obvious. 

BANCLADESti: PEKtPHEgY POI 
VOgTEZ? 

What lint preitnts itself Is the dScoh 
and complex question: vrhat poiribla 


interest would the United States have 
had in involving Itself In a coup in 
Bangladesh? State Department officials 
are always at formal p^ns to epipbastwi 
that American interests in Bangladesh 
are not ’strategic*, but purely ’humani¬ 
tarian'. Whether American aid is an act 
of generosity to the Bengali poor or a 
strategic subsidy to the ruling class of 
Bangladesh is an issue discussed at 
length elsewhere and must be left 
aside here.’ However, the critical 
question in 1975 was hardly a 
question o^ ‘humanitarian’ assist¬ 
ance; the strategic issue of Involve¬ 
ment or non-involvement In a coup 
d'etat was one of influencing an Immin¬ 
ent transition. In 1975 Mujib’s regime 
was In deep crisis and facing growing po¬ 
pular opposition. Following the famine 
of 1974 there was open talk throughout 
the country of hote long Mujib would 
last, not if he would last. Throughout 
1974 leftist parties were organising raass 
anti-government rallies and In certain 
parts of the country open insurgency 
had begun to develop. In certain re¬ 
spects the situation could be compared 
to Indonesia in 1965, when Sukarno’s 
declining health and political for¬ 
tunes made it obvious to any 
astute analyst that the once popu¬ 
lar nationalist leader would shortly 
be eclipsed by new forces of either the 
left or the right. The question for the 
Americans in both Instances, as in many 
others, was whether they would influ¬ 
ence the direction of the imminent 
transition. 

Such a change of national leadership 
would occur in an area which histori¬ 
cally has been a violent politcal tinder^ 
box. The underlying context of the 
entire northeastern region of South 
Asia is one of knife-edged political in¬ 
stability rooted in a society that is one 
of the most impoverished areas of the 
world. Across the border from Bangla¬ 
desh in West Bengal, a Communist led 
United Front has been elected into pm- 
vincial power three times since 196^ 
each time with a larger majority, on the 
basis of an elusive mass hope of achiev¬ 
ing at least half-way measures in a tran¬ 
sition to ’socialism in one province’. It 
is a form of local politics that stands 
against the overriding power of the 
centralised authority of the Indian 
State. In 1969 a student and peasant 
rebellion in West Bengal broke its 
moorings away from the andior of 
parliamentary communism and turned 
into a widespread rural and ntbiti 
Marxist inaotgency known as Naxalite 
movement . The Naxalite agitatfen ex¬ 
ploded into open fighting in parts of 


Calcutta and the provinces of West 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. It proved to be a powerful and 
difficult force for the New Delhi anriio- 
rities who ultimately suppressed it with 
predictable brutality. 

Bangladesh is located at the vortex 
of this strategic and highly politicised 
notheastern region of South Asia. On 
or across its borders are Nagaland and 
Mizoram where India has been, contend¬ 
ing for nearly two decades with an in¬ 
surgency of these two lutional minori¬ 
ties. From Orissa, Bihar, and West 
Bengal to Bangladesh itself, there 
stretches a population of nearly 200 
million people, more than 40 per cent 
of whom are landless peasants living in 
abject conditions of semi-starvation. In 
Bangladesh since the early sixties the 
proportion of the population which con¬ 
sumes less than the nutritional mini¬ 
mum intake of calories has risen drama¬ 
tically. According to a recent Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation study the 
proportion of the population which 
lives below^wbat the ILO terms the 
“absolute poverty” level,, defined as 
1,935 calories a day, rose from 40.2 per 
cent in 1963-64 to 78.5 per cent of the 
population in 1973-74. Defining a more 
appalling category known as rile 
"extreme poverty” level at 1,720 calo¬ 
ries, or less than 80 per cent of the 
recommended daily nutritional Intake, 
the ILO stated that in the same decade 
(1963-73) the proportion of Bangladesh’s 
population below this level had risen 
from 5.2 per cent to 42.1 per cent or 
put another way, 4 out of every 10 
people were In a state of “extreme 
starvation”, while 7 out of every 10 
were at least facing "absolute malnutri¬ 
tion".' The trend is a dear one. A 
pauperised landless peasantry nearer to 
starvation each year is the leading issue 
for the entire region, and these people 
along with small landholders have 
little to gain from the present sodal 
order. These economic and social trends 
are what underlie the radical political 
upheavals of the re^on — borii riioie 
of the past and of the future. 

Within this context, the United 
States, when it has publldy artlcnlated 
any spedfic foreign policy objective to¬ 
ward the ostensibly perietal position 
of Bangladesh within America's globtl 
strategy, has focused on the importance 
which internal ‘mbIUty’ of tbs country 
implies for riie entire region. This was 
stated most explicitly in the State 
Depaitment’s 1978 review preaentatkm 
to Congren go US Security AsslttaBet 
Prognunffles, The exduiiTa , eoqilHIIb 
in the seetkm astiriad "Jomiftcatlail df 
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1 Protramme'' concerned Bangli- 
nli’t position in tbe link of an oeodl 
ncern for internal and re^onal 
.tability’*. US military assistance to 
mtladesh, although still modest in 
ale, began only tbe coup which 
lied Mujib. To most observers the 
*0 phenomena are not unconnected. 

M State Departmrat's 1978 report 
ttes: 

Tbe present Government of Bangla¬ 
desh is dominated by pragmatic mili¬ 
tary leaders who follow a non-aligned 
foreign policy. It is US policy to sup¬ 
port this non-alignment and to assist 
Bangladesh in its economic develop¬ 
ment. These objectives are tied toour 
interest in promoting overall regional 
stability. The Government of Bangla- 
deh must And solutions to the myriad 
problems which confront that im¬ 
poverished nation. One problem is the 
maintenance of internal stability in a 
society whose fobric has been weaken¬ 
ed by a di'cade or more of turmoil... 
The Bangladesh government has ask¬ 
ed us to provide a limited amount of 
military training. By proceeding with 
this training, we will help to improve 
an institution which contributes to 
stability in Bangladesh and in tbe re¬ 
gion.* 

hahility'* is mentioned three times 
ithin one paragraph as tbe object of 
merican policy in the country and in 
e region. While the State Department 
port notes that Bangladesh is now 
Jed by **pragmatic military leaders 
ho follow a non-aligned foreign 
>Ucy*' and that it is **US policy to 
ipport this non-aljgnment*'i the report 
a separate section curiously warns 
at ^'Bangladesh poses no threat to 
ly neightouring state, hut it could 
feet regional stability by a change in 
i international political alignmem". In 
le stroke the State Department ap- 
rars to be arguing opposite terms : tbe 
S supports Bangladesh’s "non-align- 
ent”, but is anxious lest "a change in 
i international political alignment" 
feet re^onal stability. 

Cutting through this foreign policy 
rgon, what has actually happened has 
len a clear shift in Bangladesh’s "inter- 
ttional alignment", since the coup 
lainst Mujib. The Mujib government’s 
‘ientatlon intemationaUy was poUtl- 
dly identified with India under Indira 
andbi’s premiership and with die 
svict Union. This alignment dated 
om the contmgendes of the 1971 war 
Id Kisdnger’s tilt tovicards Pakistan. 
Bday tbe new military regime’s orien- 
.don in Dacca la dearly towards the 
nited States, the Islamic Bloc as re- 
rcsented by America’s ally Saudi 
tahla, and towards Qilna to a degree 
odUr to of Ayob Khan’s regiflM 
t ^‘sft^gHr -duriwg the 1960Sf when 


Pakistan’s relations with Peking iMre 
utilised as a oounterloroe to New Delhi. 

in a strategic sense, the Western 
powers rarely have an overt and over¬ 
riding interest in particular areas while 
certain condidoos exist. It matters veory 
little to tbe global balance of conten d - 
ing forces if a poor, backward, non- 
Communlst nation starves. One might 
argue, Afghanistan had even less signi¬ 
ficance to tbe ‘’strategic** concepts of 
Western tacticians than Bangladesh bad, 
until the uprising wUdi brought the 
People’s Democratic Party to power in 
Kabul. Now, ’‘unimportant" Afghanistan 
18 headline news and is daily discussed 
as a serious threat to European and 
American interests in the northern tier 
ol the Pennan Gulf redon-^ If ^ 
bocialist regime were to come to power 
in Dacca, tbe old “unimportance" of 
Bangladesh would undoutoedly sud¬ 
denly dissolve into one of overriding 
and urgent significance. 

Following the Bangladesh war in 
1971, ships of the Soviet Navy moved 
into Chittagong Harbour to conduct 
mine clearing operations and the remo¬ 
val of sunken vessels. The Soviet ships 
remained for over two years during a 
period in which the strategic position 
of tbe Indian Ocean was a hot issue for 
Pentagon planners pressing for a new 
Guam style American base at Diego 
Garcia. Soviet ships at Chittagong were 
alleged to have been involved in more 
than simple salvage operations vdtfi. one 
Bangladesh naval officer cemunentiog 
during an interview in 1974 that it was 
"the longest salvage operation for a 
small harbour" he had ever known of. 
Tbe Soviets, of course, denied their 
presence was connected fo any milit a r y 
or intelligence purposes. But the West 
was certainly less than pleased with the 
Soviet presence in Chittagong, and tbe 
Mujib government's authorisation. To¬ 
day, under the pro-Westem martial law 
r<'gime, such a Soviet presence would be 
unthinkable. However Bangladesh’s 
revolving swivel between the great 
superpowers is only part of the story 
of the coup against Mujib in 1975. The 
whole Btory can only be understood in 
the context of the conditions evened by 
the 1971 war for independence. The 
Vinks, made in 1971 and even earUet by 
the men who planned his overthrow 
in 1975, are integral to any complete 
undcntandiiig of Mufib’s final fall from 
power. 

Civil Wax and Kissinceb’s 
Chtna Mission 

We are not oooceraed with the 
gmmil hiatcffy of the civil war. but 


only with the ^ocific intemetioMl 
alignmeuta which developed in IWl 
aa thay relate to ^he AU75 ooiflp. Bela* 
iioiihhips which developed in tWa 
puriod emerge with new impwtanct. in 
ib75. However, it should not be for- 
gtitioD iliat ^oce the late lOfiBs Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and tbe Awaml toa* 
guc Iwd been considerbd pry-Westom 
and pro-Ameiiaiii. In iU54 l^akistan 
was integrated into the aichlpeiago of 
.Vmcricun military alliances, tbe league 
ot CliN'ro and SEATO, while India 
remained aloui. A year later tbe Ban¬ 
dung Conlerenoc, luspired by Zhou 
Enlai and Nebru, made ‘non-alignnnmt’ 
a louclurtont) ol third world politics. 

In me period 1054-58, just prior to 
Ayub kbun’s cuup opposition develop¬ 
ed withiu Takibtau over die iisue oi 
iniernutiooul aligiwucot with th« United 
Siules. Mujibs party, the Awumi Lea¬ 
gue, spill over the hsue. The I*®* 
Wertern lauUou led by Suhrawardy 
and Mujib deebued hiiclf in Invour of 
the alliance. A dissenting lactloa led 
by Ma'.iljna Uhasbaui declared iti 
podiiua lUid broke oil fiuui th© Awami 
League to louml what eventually be- 
tuinc the (pni-Peking) National Awami 
Party.” Furthermore, Mujtb had often 
expressed his ideal preference for a 
Westmiosier style democratic state. 
What friends he had in the Western 
democracies were in general linked to 
the liberal wings of the X>eniocrBtic 
Party iu the United htates, and the 
Labour Party iu England. 

However, iy71 in South Asia was a 
different matter. Kissinger and Nixon 
were nut lu the least incUoed towards 
syiiipathy lor the victims of the Pakis¬ 
tan Army’s crackdown in Eagt Bengal, 
— even ii these very victims had won 
thv nationul election*. Global rcaUgn- 
meiits were in luotiuo and the Bengal 
•piDblem’ appeared as a threatening and 
annoying sidelight. At the time of tbe 
, appalling crackdown in Dacca, Plkis- 
lan's military head of stale, General 
Yahya Khan, and Fakirtan’, Amliassador 
in Peking, K M Kaiser, were crucial 
intennediarics in the first doUcate stops 
of Nixon's reach lor China. Kittlnger 
was udainaiit that these negotlatlo&s 
should not be disturbed at any Mst. 
All other questions were subordinate 
tor the US leatlcrship — and few out¬ 
side Nixon and Kissinger’s inner circle 
knew anything of the China initiative. 
Knrthertuoru, underlying Nixon’s Re¬ 
publican polKics and Kissinger’s "Real- 
politik” there was demonstrable and 
clear preference for military dlctator- 
shipidn the third world. Anti-militarist 
democratic movements such u that ip 
East Bengal were potentUl hotbeds pf 
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more tadicel treode whidi the United 
Statn would never eocounge. 

So it came about that the Bangle* 
deab movement for independence 
gathered almoat no ottieial euptiort from 
the United Statei, detpUe the unprece¬ 
dented lebelUon within the State 
Dtgiartment ranks against Kiningei’a 
standpoint, khliowing the fakisteni 
Army’s crackdown in Dacca, the 
Awami l^eogue leaderdiip ran for 
refuge in neighbouring India. Indian 
support lor strategic reasons was crucial 
to the Bengalis as an initial base for mi¬ 
litary operations and refuge. India's own 
willingness to Iiuck a movement led by 
the Awami League was obvious in 
numy respects. Both the Awami League 
and the Indian Congress party stood 
for an ostensibly ajmijar ideology: a 
eeculai purltomentaiy state. Moreover, 
in India's strategic view, the break-up 
of Pakistan would remove New Delhi's 
chief national rival In South Asia — as 
long as tlie war did not become pro¬ 
longed, and mure radical Marxist ele¬ 
ments did not achieve dominance in a 
protracted struggle. 

Thus, the Indian Army intervened in 
the Bengladesh conBIct In December 
1S71, imposing an lumiediate resolu¬ 
tion to the nine months of guerilla 
struggle. However, prior to the actual 
Mtervontion and in the face of Ameri¬ 
can hostility, India approached the 
Soviet Union for superpower backing. 
The Indo-Scvict Friendship Treaty was 
signed in Augtut 1071 and the Soviet 
Union in large part financed India's 
military expedition. The Awami 
League's military and flnancial depen¬ 
dency on the so-called ‘Indo-Soviet 
Axis’ later opened Mujih to attack from 
more radical nationalists who never 
wanted India’s armed intervention on 
their behalf. These attacks occurred 
during lOVS-TS wlien deteriorating 
aoonoinic condlticiu made many take 
the view that Bangladesh had traded 
Pakistani dominance with Indian hege¬ 
mony. 

In 107.7, two years after the South 
Asian war, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, a Washington- 
based research foundation affiliated 
with the quarterly foreign PoUcy, 
undertook a major study of US policy 
during the Bangladesh crisis in 1971. 
The Investigation lasted nine months 
under the direction of Roger Morris, 
a former member of Kissinger'a ataf 
at the National Security Coundl. Mor- 
rii had come to the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment following his resignation from the 
Nixon Administration. He separated 
hhnself from Vasinger’s entonraga the 
day before tbt American invasion of 


Cambodia. Under Morilg’ auparvisibn 
the Carnegie study interviewed in 
detail more dian a hundred and fifty 
officials of the US State Depeitment, 
Central Intelligence Agency, Defense 
Department, Agency for Intnnational 
Development, Office of Public Safety, 
National Security Council, and other 
agencies who had any connection, even 
the most tangential, to the Bangladeah 
crisis. The Carnegie Endowment never 
issued a final report; due to internal dis¬ 
sension at Carafe the study was never 
contpleied. Without the knowledge of 
Morris or othm cmmected with the 
study, these interviews and other raw 
research information have been made 
available to the present writers. CIbe 
inlonnaflon they contain, when taken 
as a whole, is profound and compre¬ 
hensive and the following section 
draws on the Carnegie papers.) 

Secset Negotiations in Calcutta 

The details of the 11171 peiiocl bear 
special importance when viewed from 
the perspective of the violent develi^ 
meats in 1975 — particularly the coup 
which killed Mujib. The Carnegie inter¬ 
views with senior US oIBcials conclu¬ 
sively confirm previous reports of the 
existence of eight secret contacts which 
took place in Calcutta and elsetvbere 
betwi'cn US representatives and Bengali 
ciUcials in 1971. In June 1971 the 
United States began snaking a tenta¬ 
tive attempt to act as a channel bet¬ 
ween 'elements of the Bengali leader¬ 
ship vs'hich Pakistaiv did not consider 
guilty of high treason, and Genera] 
Vahyn Khan, head of Pakistan’s Mili¬ 
tary Junto. The exact ufficialt and 
temvi involved in these Degotfationa 
In Calcutta remain classified infemna- 
tkm from the American side. But 
sources with detailed knowledge of 
the Calcutta events claim all eight 
contacts were made exclusively with 
Khondakar Mustaque Ahmed’s politi¬ 
cal nexus. These sources include for¬ 
mer memliera of Mustaque's stafi alsd 
senior officials in Bangladesh’s then 
Provisional Covemment, While most 
of the secret contacts reportedly oconr- 
red in Calcutta, other locations are 
also said- *0 have been used. A aeoiot 
Aintifran official of the State Depart- 
mtat'i bCalllgence and Baaaarch (INH) 
Divlaion told Osmagie reaaarchers, 
“He {XliaingerJ bad been talldog to 
the re pte a e ntat ives directly”, 

Ifutaqaa waa dien Foreign Minister 
In the ' '9bovislooil Covemment of 
Bang]adei|h, Unis, from the Amailcan 
point-"af.'idew h mliffit have eeamed 
moat .Mtaral for the Unitwl StnUe to 


ba dealing dittctly wltb Mnataqpa. 
However, the matter waa not idiat 
aiov]& Whhln tba Bangfodneh Pro- 
viaional Govenunant there aalited a 
numibei of factioni and deveio)iing 
trends. The Prime Minister of tba 
Froviaiaoal Govemmant was T^uddin 
Ahmed. From Kissinger’a point of 
view he was a man to be dicunvented. 
If it meant anything in the context of 
the period, Tajuddin was considered 
‘pro-Soviet’ and ^pro-Indian’, in the 
sense that he recognised the strategic 
necessity of such an lUlasice against 
Pakistan, given American backing of 
Yahya Khan. But, most significantly, 
Tajuddin favoured the unrelenting pur¬ 
suit of Bungladesh’s ’War of Independ¬ 
ence’. The refusal of the Paldftan 
authorities in March 1971 to accept 
the rasulta of the elections which 
would have made Mujib the Prime 
Minister of all Pakistan, combined with 
the brutal magnitude of the repres¬ 
sion, mode the Provisional Government’s 
standpoint clear and unconditional; 
there would be no going back and no 
negotiated solution short of full in¬ 
dependence fur Bangladesh. 

Tajuddin and virtually the entire 
Bengali leadership were adamant re¬ 
garding complete independence. The 
stage had been reached where It was 
out of the question for them or for 
those lighting at the front that a com¬ 
promise granting autonomous status to 
East Bengal within the Pakistan union 
could lx negotiated. This was wdiat 
Kisskiger now belatedly favouttd at a 
stage when it was oomplttely unaccept¬ 
able to a majority of the leadersffip 
of the Bangladesh movement. It was 
too little, coming far too late. With 
victory in sight, and with world 
opiniuD clearly on their side, such a 
proposition would have been politically 
absurd to adopt. 

The solitary exception among the 
exiled Bengali leadership was Khonda¬ 
kar Mnataqne Ahmed. While Tajud- 
din was indentified by reputation with 
ttie Indo-Soviet strategic alignmenti 
Mustaque had long been identified as 
the leading personality (rf the ‘American 
Lobby’ within the Awami League 
leadhnhip. In terms of the Awami 
League spectrum, Tajuddin was oon- 
sidered a *7eft” social democrat In the 
context of underdevelopment in the 
third world. He favoured widaepteed 
industrial nationalisation In oo 
pendent Bangladeth, Including that of 
foreign capital otseU. Within the 
confines of intenial Awami Xosgue 
poHtics, Mnstaqne wu Tajuddlo'e 
riicoNtical opposite. Mnetaqna openly 
f vouied Wnfnfdfni ce p it s B a m , Ughly 
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Eminence Guse 

MtuUques nioit inqportant protege 
in this period prior to Anguit 15 was 
Mihbub Alam Chasbi. During tbe Cal¬ 
cutta dayi he had served ai Mustaque's 
Foreign Secreury* Chashi in tbe late 
lUSOs had been on tht* stuff of the Fak* 
iatan Embessy in Waabiogtoa and since 
then had been known within the Pak¬ 
istan Foreign Service as one who k^t 
up clcMe relationships with his Asneri- 
aan academic and diplomatic counter¬ 
parts. AmoDg tbe myriad factions of 
the Pakistani bnrraticracy, his ideoio- 
(pcai commitment to the 'American 
Lobb^' was tvell accepted. Senior offi¬ 
cials who serviHl in Bangludesb's l*ro- 
visional government in Calcutta allege 
Choski was the lulacval intennediary 
In the secret negotiations conductetl 
with the United States. 

Without question he is one of the 
more s<^)hiiticanxl personalities in 
Bangladesh piklitics today, and is one 
of the more ctiltured poUttcal ntandit- 
rins of Dacca society. As such, he has 
acquired the mantle of being iMith an 
Jntdlectual and a ^specialist', beskle^ 
that of a scrapp}* *actician in the 
ugliest of situatl^. Mahbub Alam 
resigned from Pakistan's Foreign Ser¬ 
vice in 1967, It was a period when the 
agrarian 'Green Revolution’ was being 
poietl throughout South Asia, and in 
the entire third world, as the sohitkni 
to rural poverty «nd underdavrkip- 
ment. Pakistan, like India, receivwl 
substantial Western aid linked to new 
agricultural programmes. Green Revo¬ 
lution planning was the cutting edge 
of national pnlfc\' in Pakistan's so- 
called 'Docadc of Develtqimcnt’. as it 
wu christened by the orthodox inter¬ 
national economisN who oonbeived it. 

When Mahimh .Alum resigned from 
the Foreign Servit'C. he added the suf¬ 
fix “Choshl'*, meaning "funner” hi 
Bengali, to his name, lie then ynned 
the ranks of the green rcvohUionarii*s 
and organised a development project 
in Rangunia near Chinagong' where 
severe flooding had destroyed several 
thousand acres of eman paddy. In his 
own personal variation on what is 
known in Bangladesh a^ the 'Comilla 
Model', Chaahi organised a co-operative 
in the Rangunia area which, with a 
significant infusion of government cre¬ 
dit nnd foreign assistance, he soon 
turned into an international showcase 
'of capitalist land reform.^ During 
Bangladesh’s War of Independence 
Chashi went h*ck to tbe business of 
foreign affairs as secretary and protege 
to Mustaque.Q But after the 1971 de¬ 
bacle of indiscretion with the Ameri¬ 


cans, be returned to the safer Add of 
agriculture, and tha development of a 
theory a^ practice of ncm^oolallit 
rural populism. After Independence 
Chusbi took over as Vice-Chairman of 
the Ban^adesh Aca<lemy for Rural 
Development at Comilla, a post he 
held at the time of Mujll/s death. 

We mention all this detail about 
Mahbub Alam Cbashi only because 
numerous informed sources have spo¬ 
ken of his behind-the-scenes involve¬ 
ment in the coup against Mujib. Hia 
interest in tbe sociology of rural life 
was not purely academic: it extended 
to the pinnacle of polhlcal power, in 
the period immediately pnor to the 
a nurnl)cr of iffanning ivessions 
regarding military* aetkm against Mujib 
are alleged to have taken place under 
Cihushi's direction and mediotion at 
Comilla. According to Comilla Aca¬ 
demy soiut-es. in the months l>efore 
August a ntiiDi>er of people, incliuling 
Taheruddin Thakitr, were Frequent 
visitors. In 1975, Thakiir, a close per¬ 
sonal friend of Chashi and the other 
principal iMTsonallty on Miutaquc's 
1971 Cttlaitta staff, was .serving as 
Mujih’s State Minister for Information. 

On August 13. two days before the 
t'oup. Chashi suddenly disappearecl 
from Comilla. In Dacca Major Rashid 
had already alerted Mustaque to be 
ready. Chashi, sources allege, was then 
called in from Comilla. He could not 
l)e found !)y colleagues expecting to 
n>eet him on Academy businesit. But 
on August 15 he was found. Ibot 
jrtoming Chashi end Tbalnir turned up 
ut the Dacca station of Bangladesh 
Radio to sit at Khondaknr Mustuque 
Ahmed'jv side and to announce; Mujib 
is dead. Mustaqe is President. Back 
at the Comilla Aademy Chasbi's col¬ 
leagues nodded their bends to each 
other. Now they understood why he 
lould not be found for two days and 
what an those evening meetings on 
the 'Swanlvar* agricultural pro gram me 
had been about. 

The military- men who actually killed 
Mulih appear to have been brought 
firmly into the Mustaque drde's 
scheme of things only in InU March or 
early April. Mustaque and his political 
circle were in die process of carefully 
checking-military contacts whom they 
ootdd adopt tad integrate into their 
own strateigy. Major RaaHld w'as a re¬ 
lative of Mnateque's- but MusUque's 
group p re fim e d a sehfor officers* coup 
tTHot, WltUo the Amy’s VPP^ ec^- 
lon It wee known that Zia was 
incrOMloflly leetleiff over the growing 
corn^tiott of the Muffb regime and 
the hnmffletion the army bed suffered 


wbmi it was puDed off antl-HnaggUng 
operations in May 1974. In addltibB, 
the Anny had become inoreetingly dis- 
gnmtled with the cmergenoe end 
growth of a aepente paremUitexy or- 
ganlaation known as the Rakld Bahlni. 
It was considered to be Mujib's most 
loyal armed force and principel 
counterweight to any ambitkMH 
Bangladesh’s military offleen mi^ 
ultimately develop. The Rakld Bobini 
in thf' 1973-74 period earned a reputa¬ 
tion fur ruthlcesness in the soppressloB 
of internal dissent, second oBly to wfaat 
the army Itself would do three years 
later. As a greater share of new eqn^ 
•neiH and funds found its way to tbe 
Rakki Bahlni and drew allocation 
away from the army, resentment grew 
within the tradkionBl military aervices. 

Muriaquo’ft repre.wotative in the 
approach to Zta is alleged by Bangla¬ 
desh militaiy* sources to have been 
Chashi. Geo^ Zia expressed interest 
in tbe proposed plan, Imt reluctance to 
take the lead in the required military 
action. Then on March 20, 1075 Major 
Rashid approachetl General Zia with 
his oun proposal. The junior officers 
had already worked out a plan, he told 
Zia. and the>’ wanted his support and 
his leadership. Again Zia temporised. 
Accon^ing to Rashid. Zia told hkn that 
as senior officer be could not be Involv- 
eil. but if the junior officers were pre¬ 
pared. tbe>' diould go ahead. 

Having ^ed to secure reliable leml- 
erahip for the coup from tbe senior 
officer cadre, tbe Mustaque efrde linked 
up with tbe junior offleera’ irtot. While 
they may have preferred a aenior 
officers* coup, they secured the next 
best opiidoo. Once they believed they 
had Zia’s Implicit agreement, they 
were willing to go ahead with a aeeond 
echelon organiaation. With Zla’S tadt 
neutrality or tadt support atsuTed, -dm 
junior officers conld move ahead 
without fear that Zia would throw hia 
forces against them after the ooup. 
With this set, from April onwards the 
scheme moved to maturity. 

Old NEztm and Nbw NEMSgra 

No coDiprehenfive analyala of tbe 
coup agalnat Mujib would be oomplcte 
without a dataUed exaralnarion of 
Bangladesh's prindpal iatdligmce 
agency, the National Security Intelli¬ 
gence (NSD. It has been anggcited by 
several sourcet ftmlUar with tha NSI 
and the events of August 1975 that 
dther the NS was mmp ie tel y iaoom- 
petant Id Its dctactioo of^tbe coup, 
or that wfaat happened was wtA the 
oompSdty of a stgntftcsnt faeiioo of 
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attncy. While the Ant condden- 
Is not Impbuiible, the second is 
jT to reelity. From t carefol exami- 
sn of a aeqaence of events and 
sintments which occuned immedi- 
/ after Mojib’s killing, and acoord- 
to stataments from high level 
ian and military Bengali sources, a 
ion of the NSI an>ears to have 
I intimately involved in the plann- 
of the coup which toppled Mufib. 
nmediatdy after Mujib was killed, 
taque appointed A B S Safdar as 
ctor General of the NSI. As 
I others of his colleagues, Safdar's 
■er is worth examining in some 
il within the context of the Mufib 
1 . Senior ministry sources, toge- 
wlth informants in the Bangladesh 
y, allege that Safdar was intima- 
linked to the operation against 
ib. Moreover, Safdar is said to 
acted as the principal liaison with 
American Embassy's QA Station 
>f, Philip Cherry. When interview- 
Cherry initially denied ever hav- 
met Safdar. Subsequently he did 
it having encountered Bangladesh’s 
ing intelligence official at a Dacca 
rts club, but denied that Safdar 
ever communicated any infor- 
lon to the US Embassy regarding 
) plana. 

orn in Mymensingly District in 
!, Safdar joined the Pakistan police 
lligence services in 1950. By 1959 
had risen to the post of Assistant 
Ktor in the Intelligence Bureau 
. He held his position as Assistant 
jetor IB until 1965. when he was 
noted to Deputy Director of Intel- 
nce responsible for intelligence 
nighout East Pakistan. Dur- 
the six months of national 
ations which ultimately brought 
Ti Ayub Khan's decade-old 
atorship in February 1969, Safdar 
me well known among Bengali 
lent and political activists as the 
ing intelligence officer of the Ayub 
me in East Pakistan. Across the 
'ince Safdar was the man accumu- 
ig dossiers, supervising interroga- 
.s. and in command of overall 
'eillancc operations, 
is first m^or overseas intelligence 
security training occurred in 
2-65 when, as Assistant Director of 
Intelligence Bureau, he went to 
at Britain for a seventeen-month 
fling programme. It was during 
period that Safdar’s first sig nifi cant 
miation with Western Intelligence 
dees allegedly began. As a Bengali 
PaUstan, however, he was ‘second 
a’;, his Watt Pdciftani superiors 


were always considered by the Western 
agencies as superior assets. After the 
Bangladesh crisis in 1971, Western gov¬ 
ernments, with their previous reliance 
on senior West Pakistan-based officers, 
found that useful Bangali intelligence 
contacts were a bit chin on the ground. 

But when Pakistan's civil war erupt¬ 
ed in March 1971, ABS Safdar was 
far away from the mass meetings and 
smouldering buildings of Dacca. Safdar 
was in Washington. As a new candi¬ 
date under the US AID'S Office of 
Public Safety (OPS) programme, he 
was attending the Twelfth Senior 
Officer's Course at the International 
Police Academy. The programme 
under which Safdar was being trained 
was part of a large operation which 
brought thousands of foreign police 
officials to the United States. The train¬ 
ing of police forces from the third 
world countries was begun by America 
in 1955 under the Eisenhower Admini¬ 
stration. Overseas offices known as 
“Public Safety Missions” were esta¬ 
blished in 34 countries. Initial budgets 
were modest until the Kennedy Admini¬ 
stration ordered a dramatic expansion 
and formally established the Office of 
Public Safety in 1962. The conceptual 
stance of the Kennedy strategists 
was a clear one. linked directly to the 
Administration’s great push to develop 
global counter-insurgency capabilities. 

At the 1965 graduating ceremonies 
at the International Police Academy, 
General Maxwell Taylor, the Kennedy 
Administration's leading military theo¬ 
rist. told the foreign police officers; 
"The outstanding lesson is that we 
should never let another Viet Nam type 
situation arise again. We were too late 
in recognising the extent of the sub¬ 
versive threat. We appreciate now 
that every young emerging country 
must be constantly on the alert, watch¬ 
ing for those symptoms which if allow¬ 
ed to develop unrestrained may 
eventually grow into a disastrous 
situation such as that of South 
Viet Nam." To General Taylor there 
was no question that the gentlemen 
sitting before him represented the "first 
line of defence" against Marxism in 
the third world. "We have learned the 
need for a strong police force”, said 
Taylor, “and a strong police intelli¬ 
gence organisation to assist in indeirtify- 
ing early the symptoms of an incipient 
subversive situation." They had been 
brought to the United SUtes to be 
trained and financed in that task. 

The Oflke of Public Safety continu¬ 
ed training foreign police officials until 
it was dismantled under an Act of Con¬ 


gress in 1975. However,' before tha 
OPS was shut down as an official US 
Agency it had distributed $ 200 million 
worth of arms and equipment to 
foreign police organisations, had train¬ 
ed over 7,500 officers at the IPA and 
other US installations, and bad provid¬ 
ed basic training to a million rank- 
and-file police at OPS-affiliated acade¬ 
mies abroad.!* 

What became the most well known 
OPS connected operation was the 
Phoenix programme in South Viet Nam. 
The Phoennt ran under the direction 
of William Colby who was later to 
become Director of the CIA. In testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee he described the 
Phoenix as an intelligence operation 
designed to Identify cadres and mem¬ 
bers of the National Liberation Front. 
Bofore the Senate he stated that bet¬ 
ween the years 1968-72. while Phoenix 
was under direct American supervision, 
26,369 Vietnamese civilians were kill¬ 
ed under the programme. Further 
testimony by CIA employees confirmed 
thousands of murders of prisoners. In 
Vugust 1971, Barton Osborn, A Phoe¬ 
nix official, told a Congressional Com¬ 
mittee that not one of the Vietnamese 
prisoners be had seen detained In two 
years with Phoenix ever survived their 
interrogation.” 

In response in investigations into 
OPS operations in Viet Nam, and due 
to the controversy which erupted over 
the Costa-Gravas film State of Siege, 
the American Congress moved toward 
legislative action. A Senate investigat¬ 
ing team in 1971 returned from 
Brasil, Guatemala, and the Dominican 
Republic and concluded that OPS ties 
with local security forces were to great 
that the United States had become 
"politirally identified with police ter¬ 
rorism”. In 1973 the US Senator from 
South Dakota, James Abourexk, intro¬ 
duced legislation aimed at restraining 
the American government from making 
“repre.xsive regimes even more repres¬ 
sive”. As of July 1. 1975 it became 
illegal for American aid to finance the 
police, prison, or law enforcement 
agencies of any foreign government. 
“The Office of Public Safety and the 
International Police Academy mocks the 
purpose of other AID programmes", 
said .Abourexk in the Senate, "and has 
inflicted an indelible Uemish” on US 
foreign policy.” However, before the 
Public Safety programme and the 
Academy reached final legislative deadi, 
the .Central Intelligenif Agency 
openly entered into a strug^e to defeat 
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(He AHoarezk Amendment, In i letter 
reitbe'Chiinnan of the SeHite'Poreltn 
RcUtiooe ' Committee. Vmiiam Colby 
appealed Igataet the ner# iiheoAieDt 
decUHOf that police tmlninc pro- 
gmmmh had fawn higMy' useful in 
“obtalAing foreign IntdlHsence” co¬ 
operation from those trained. 

Ilie Central Intelligence Agency has 
admitted in an extraordinary private 
letter "to Senator ’Wiltiant 'FuHirfght 
that the Agency has pepetraeed 
the police forces of friendly foreign 
' cdontries. The remailtmie conte- 
ekm liy ClA 'Director Wriilani tififay 
camn in the course of a dieemn’faiit 
intensive lobbying effort;. to 
alive US support 'or, foreign, ptdice 
progrartiines. Colby told Puihnght 
thst ne ‘rriatiensU^' fauHt up with 
pofioemen throogb these programmes 
have , been highly uaefi)l in ‘obtain¬ 
ing .foreign ijutclUgence' from foreign 
constaDufarles Insiders suspect 
that Colby's rfitert to defeat rite 
Abourexfc' proviahm was dcttiaUy 
aimed at preserving the Intar- 
natiooet Polici' Academy. an 
ifistftution dear to the hearts of 
spooks. According to Victor Mar- 
: cheftl and Icdm Marks, authors of 
; iThu CIA anJ tht Cuff ot InteOitenea. 
th*: agency has funded .training ot 
'.'dreign faollie at the academy and 
"recruited tlpies there.'' 

Further Coh'iressional hearings In 
the, gutitmer of 197f confirmed CIA 
penetration of foreign police through 
the OPS programme. Daniel Parker, 
Dfrector of the Agency for Imernati- 
liMil. DeVeiOiMieAt, tedd W epraee n tative 
Dottald Frdser, Chairman'Of the House 
Foreign Aftilra Comnieeee that 'the 
‘CPS had hSd a eouipemtive arran- 
gemefit' with the OA mistibns abhMd”. 
Prta* ekpoaure of Units between 
polite (nihing, public aaffety pragram- 
nfes, and Aftierfoan' iittellfgence Agen¬ 
cies contitIUed' thoulhout 1975 adth 
the identification of new schooU and 
institutes directed to agent recraitmeiit. 

The OPS Programme in Pakistan as 
<;lsewhere, focused upon development 
of critical systems — communications, 
management, training, intelligence, and 
riot control with the object of 
constructing a modern police Infrsstrucr 
t.ure. ‘Training In modern police admi¬ 
nistration and operations is program¬ 
med for middle and aenibf level police 
executives’', argued an QPS Pakistan 
document, “in order .tq develop a 
cadre of trained adinihistrators who 
will be in a position to Influence and 
initiate changes in present traditional, 
ronsexvative, colonial oriented proce¬ 
dures,'”* W^hfn 10 ypir^ die trilptta 
would be able to ihfltfence nut^ more 
than ,*tradi|lcina] procedqres'. Bpfore 
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Oddpa. 'courttet-dofiiKA; had aaatmfHa- 
fldhs. ■- ■ •- •’ ■ ■>• 

• BatWeen liMl khd 1971, wyit'Btot 
Pakistin became Han^DtdeaH; '' IT} 
sCnlof and middle licheloa'' Mcbtanl 
polt'Ce officials had undergone special 
training in the United States. In con¬ 
trast to the South Vietnamese police 
tthined oVer the sanie period and tb- 
fafflng'Ml'f officers, PakOhan’s contin- 
geiit Was large; givah'the comparative 
scale of US involvement In Viet NamJ*" 
^'mo'ng'" the Pakiftani trainees Were 
lii'Are'^it 40’Benimti'ifficafa. The men 
who came foV 'tralnK^ were'Imiforttttt 
and, if they did' not Uready, In die 
yekts Ahead would doifflhAte kitAn- 
cK'Cs of ihefr respective" seiVfces. ' " 

' When the tfberafloo War broke out 
many’ o'f th’e OPS Dehgkll fraiiiees — 
^eei^d lii the'ideology o'f the Pakistani 
fState and the security of that State — 
r'tinalotti In' their po^ and beimme 
part'of'that rttinute peredotage of the 
population which actively coUtbofated 
w'ith^ the Fakisfnn 'Army. Whaf 'is 
most iihportant about these officers is 
not simply theft collaboration with the 
^kistan Army In lVTI, biit their Oti- 
tjcal fiTVOlvemeiit in the events of 19T5. 
Among the most promlnem of dik 
Bjngali OPS' trainees waa A B S 
Shfda'r. 'immediately after Mujib was 
IcIITed, 'SaTdar moved fntt> the countty’s 
top' lnieiligence pbsf At thCNSI. It 
had been a long roiad badt for a col¬ 
laborator'. Careful arialyds 'of ' the 
events shows that Safdafi lArgAly Un¬ 
noticed, unscrutlnised, but' immediate 
appointment, along with thosA of 
others, belied the spontaneous and 
antonomous character of the coop 
which the majors claimed for" them¬ 
selves. 

In late Febniary 1971, eiractly a 
month before the Pakistan Army swept 
thrauim, Uacm in a mhsktVii' Wtjve of 
killing that turned the’ country’s'politi¬ 
cal crisis into open <Hvi| war, Mdar 
ajid a colleague, Abdul Rahim, arAved 
in 'Washington to attend the Itiyr- 
national Prtice .Academy! ' While 
Bengal ijiiplomats at the Pakistan Em¬ 
bassy in Wasningfbn ahdf At embassies 
arpubd the world declared th'rir allegi- 
aAce to an independent ' Bangladesh, 
Saj[dar and Rahim cohtlmied wftli dieir 
studies at the Police Academy, taldng 
no stand. Initially, Satebr and RAbIm 
were ordered to return to Active ditty 
AV^Pgl^tgn’s RitelligAnce Bureau. Hoiv- 
^r'’fcjlowing actioO by 'Joseph'Corr, 
the .CIlim bCtIfe PuMk d;rfcty Pro- 
^jari^ in Pakistan, ' lidio' ihtervfa^ 
vildjr llltector UtASlfceDca 


pmMmd to domiaeth'tlABir' Wkafcti 
ton'-mimai:'' The MhtiHnB.'aiftiim' 
wtllr'tbii 'tfvfl war ahteiMr' its «t 
bitter jAase,' both SifUar and Rah 
cHbAf to 'vetatir votMtarlly "'to. Bi 
FbkMtan'tnd Akkls up'-WAkd 
the''side of flle'PaUatitt’'autheiltii 
Safakr' rettStked't 0 ‘.^Uitalllgeiiim hi 
coUiiter4 n * ai i 9 e o c}l "'dutiegi White IMi 
toafk' orghniaatlonai ConimAiBd^ tif t 
ndloHifuA TQuakat'’ #aramilhai#’fhroi 
'In the peftOd'bnmhdWUy'foHawf 
iml«^Se]id(nee,"leh(ifng sfcWin ta amo: 
th'e Mnltd BtfUni forcAn eaMed fhsittit 
of thbse mdtty of the^ worst htpodtl 
and offences:''Meat of the'trialdeauD 
fecuAed On XugiWPtid, amHari.-’oSoms ' 
the Pakistan ’Army: 'Demaads for justi 
also' extended 'to leailiaB 'Bangdi jfoU 
and bitelligcnce peiAbnadl who.bad 
operated - with . the 'tPahistauL Am 
throhghout the'dhdl .xnr. "After Mujd 
rAleesn- fraii'.detefttion''in PaUstan, 
dcolamtio* "Was'issudd'that war prim 
tfinls-'would ba'hcUc'.gim^ar.'ln (or 
Ur thoae whidl. Vtchw CkAt^oratars hi 
ihotd. m Pancei .But a aeries of ints 
nMioaal.'aimeals, .particularly from -tl 
rfeb 'klainic stales who .had. stood .b 
aide iPaidstanc. finally . persuaded , .d 
now. foreign aid. seeking, authorities. | 
Dacca to adopt en ittitode of cli 
mency towards Pakistani aimy ofllcei 
scc'iiscd of .war crlmcL Ilosimver, oni 
Pakistani officers, werp released fro 
aoDOiintability, holding . trials of Bengs 
collahoratois became a, more dl^i 
process. Many of the , ^uaed wei 
.sjoiply detained without. trial. for mol 
ths. while others .who had been i 
tmvernment were, denied offidU pos 
tions. as the new authorities weiidM 
whot action to take. 


Fkw of the intelligence and polii 
personnel who.coilabotafod werg toped 
Most were given minor, posts,^ an 
the -rest kqpt their beads down ot wti 
where they would not .he noticed b 
students or Mukti BaUni fighters. . E 
1973, however, the petals hgd surte 
ensning pff the Sower.of'iDd^ndcno 
Many of the moat militant and orme 
lijufih's.. 1971 supporters began t 
turn towards radical politics. Withi 
two yean of the independence, wa 
Mujib's .regime had moved from th 
heroic djmensson to one stained Wit 
cnrniRtlon, .popular dlsHiustoannelit, an 
flna% nadopal ftttdht^ In' the oountt) 
side pocieta of |a^n ailtt-gqvonmieii 
, began' td appikur! In th 
1-74 negdy .sJoM '.Aivatiil Let 
_ ilg were kl^ in'pcilttledl ir 
wlt^' urged' einei 
gmey mMuras.' sAUeSr . W^d,'btin 
liiw' And ''Mel' taAdaf 'bdttrbb' '''' 
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iflotiincnt in 1673 into aggrenivc 
mdtion in 1674 , Muj(> dbcovered a 
to rely on operlcnced jioHce, This 
s the opening the tedtuivc ooUa- 
ators had ntiited for. In this period 
graduates of Washington’s IPA and 
FOLSE programmes, many of them 
ive collaborators in 16^, spilled 
i of their dusets and worked their 
y back into positions of authority, 
t unlike post-war Cennany, nhen 
. Western allies in need of telidile 
d-communist security police and 
reaucrats began the rehabilitation of 
mer fasdsts, Mujtb, faced with a 
S' thicM hom ndieil todapemleno 
.rters going into the streets or tak- 
; up arms against the Awami League, 
tan his own rehabilitation. In the 
J this would prove to be a key to 
own destruetion. The only ex- 
ricnced state security police which 
, possessed were the very men who 
i collaborated with Pakistan in 1671 
i had been die-hard ideological op- 
lents of the Awami League for 
irs. Safdar, In fact, had aasiated in 
: preparadon of intdligeoce files and 
salera used by military prosecutors 
the famous Agartala Conspiracy 
se against Mujib in 1966. The Agar- 
a Trial pist the Bengali nationalist 
d democratic moveruent on the world 
ip for the flnt time. According to 
e of Majib's trial lawyers, "Safdar 
craily carried the prosecutor’s brief- 
<e into the court every day", 
it was a reSecCion of Mujib's own 
lusions that he now believed he could 
e and control these same men for 
! own purposes in 1974. When some 
his own aides drjected to restoring 
ese men to positions of authority, 
u|i]i would say that by keeping them 
»c to him, he could keep a watchful 
e on their activities. ’The truth was 
the contrars-; tJiey would keep a 
Ke rvatch on him. And they were 
w ideally placed to co-egterate in a 
up against Mujflr when the proper 
sment of crisis came. In the end the 
igust 1975 coup would be very much 
Inside job’. 

In late 1673, as Internal security 
d civil order began to assume prime 
xtrtance for the Mu/ib government, 
fdar was appointed to the Ftesldent’s 
'llance Team — a monumental mia- 
mcr. 11111 sras a police security unit 
tenidUy dealing with comsption, hut 
I operatioas dovetailed with the Spe- 
T Brandi and the NSl on matters of 
tellfgence and domestic order. Be- 
les Safdar, the administration reha- 
litated Abdhir Rahim who had stu- 
td along with Safdar at the ITA in 
iuklHigtta in 1071. RaWm, the for¬ 


mer Director of Pakistan’s Rszakat 
foreea which fought the Muktl Bahini. 
was now appointed secretary to the 
President, lie was posted to the 
bureaucratic rank of Full Secretary. No 
police or intelligence official bad ever 
held such a senior rank, not even dur¬ 
ing Pakistan’s administration of East 
Bengal. 

M’hcn Mujib was killed two years 
later, the entire stafi of the President’s 
Secretariat either fied the country, 
were arrested or diamiased, except for 
Abdul Rahim. Ifo resnained In the 
Secretariat and in the immediate poat- 
covp period became a dose aide to 
Mustaque. In October 1975, when 
Mustaque met Awami League MPa to 
discuss whether new elections should 
be held or martial laiw continued, it 
was Hiihkn who sat by bis skle listing 
the items Mustaijne Instructed him to 
note down. Wlien Mustaque was him¬ 
self toppled from power in a coup in 
Novendier, Ahdul Rahim was qiromoted 
to Secretar)' of the Eastablishment 
Division which controls alt Civil Ser¬ 
vice appointments and transfers 
throughout the national hnreaucracy. 
Meanwhile, as already noted. Rahim’s 
okl Washington IPA colleagiie, .4 B S 
Saldnr, liecame fiirector-Ceneral of the 
National Security Intelligence Agency 
(NSI) immediately after Mu]H>‘i death, 
’rh-’ old Iviyg were lack in the saddle. 

Other important appointmenls of 
fonner collafvrraturs and Washington 
IPA griKluates were made after Mujifr’s 
removal, .4 M M Aminur Rahman, a 
1969 IPA graduate, was appointed 
Cnntmissioner of the newly organised 
paramilitary police strike force known 
as the Dacca Metropolftan Bnlice, or 
‘blue shirts’. Rahman is well known in 
Dacca for his extreme right wing poli¬ 
tical views and bis links to Islamic ex¬ 
tremists such os Maidlana Mannan. a 
former member of the Al-Badr Com¬ 
mand Council. The Al-Badr, a fanati¬ 
cal tellgioui group which operated aa 
a paramiliCarv arm to the Pakistan 
array in 1971, was responsible for some 
of the worst killings during the war, 
particularly of nationalist intellectuals. 
Other leading figures in the BonglB- 
desh security apparatus who- gained 
pmmineoce after Mujib’s killing were 
men like M N Hilda, who served as 
Safdar’s Deputy Director at National 
Security Intelligence (NSI). As a mesn- 
her of Pakistan’s Special Branch, Huda 
attended in 1966 the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s (FW) National Aca¬ 
demy in Washingttm and the CIA-back¬ 
ed INPM-SE training school. Inter¬ 
viewed at NSI headquarters in Dacca 
to June 1970, Buda saW the ansvsBts 


to many questfooi mut lamai* tm- 
known. When naked whetbeF tiis NSI 
had been incompetent in d isto vat lB g 
the conapiracy to kill Mujib or wbf- 
tbtr It was true the NSI itsMf had 
been involved, Huda laughed ahd 
the question wai a very, very dever 
one. But he would not answer. AKM 
Musiciiijdin, a graduate of Iwth IPA 
(1968) and INFOUSE (1969) courses, 
rose to a high position in the National 
Seenrity Intdligencc after Mujib’a 
death. Musleuddin, an alleged colU- 
borator in 1971, is known to Dacca 
for hia right-wing political aasodations, 
and his dose links to the Muslim Lm- 
gue. Seyed Amir Khasru, an IPA gra¬ 
duate and alleged coUslxirator in 1971, 
was one of the disgraced monbers o{ 
the police cadre Mujih began relu- 
hilitating. He was appointed to the 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
an agency said to have misapproprUted 
millions of ilollars in relief commo¬ 
dities. Under General lUa'a MUitgiy 
Junta, Khasru was promoted on the 
hureaiicratic scale to Full Secretary. 
Again, like Safdar and Rahlro’i promo¬ 
tions, it represented a high position 
unprecedented fo, a member of the 
state security services., 

TPA and INPOLSE graduates turned 
up on many strategic fronts in the pe¬ 
riod after the August coup. Most not- 
a1>1e was the siwcessful suppression of 
ISTS's November 7th mutiny snd 
genmd uprising set in motion by the 
Socialist Nationalist Petty (JSD). This 
was carried out wder a newly orga¬ 
nised paramilitoty police strike force. 
According to Bengali Home Ministry 
sources close to the national police, 
the new special units are conrmanded 
by INFOI.se graduates such as Must 
Mlyan Chowdhury, who ia aim a De¬ 
puty Director In the NSI. And ecoord- 
Ing to the Far Hastejn Economic 
Peoiew. the new aiithoritlei In post- 
coup 197.5 begin to nndertdce "a full- 
scale overhaul of Bangladesh’s police 
and the fonnatlon of an elite 12,500 
man 'special police force'... The new 
12,500 man force Is divided into five 
2500 man ‘armed battalions’... al¬ 
though the government ays the force 
is designed 'to cotohat crimes of a spe¬ 
cial natme', particularly where ‘soplil- 
sticated weapons are Imtdved’. It will 
also cairy out ‘special drives, mopptng- 
np operations and other activities 
requiring special training and techni¬ 
ques’. The liattalions wiH have no per¬ 
manent base, hilt will 'always ha In 
combat readineas* end avafiable for duty 
anwwhme in ' Bangladeab... Reports 
reacting the capital indicate tliat fun- 
flgl^ cheaet, maaa* nieitt tie 
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Mklnt pbce rcfulariy".*)* 

But. according to Bangladesh sources 
«dth first hand knowledge of the new 
r e structu ring of the country’s paia- 
mUltary police forces, the entire re¬ 
organisation is being taken straight out 
of International PoUce Academy teat- 
books and development plans drawn up 
by American Public Safety Advisers In 
tk 19fi0s. According to these same 
sources, officers such as Musa Miyan 
Cbowdbury Mrt In diaigs at tbe rt- 
organisation operations. In documents 
obtained under the US Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act, Superintendent C3iow- 
dhury wrote of his training at the OA- 
financed INPOLSE school: The Riot 
Control Spedalisatlon Course introduc¬ 
ed by the Academy has been of immense 
importance to os. It has afforded us an 
opportunity to learn more about tbe 
causes attributed to diSerent kinds of 
riots, police inteUlgence in riot control, 
mob psyebtdogy, characteristics of the 
mob and its change from a crowd, 
theories, prindplea, and practices to be 
considered in our plan for prevention or 
control of riot or civil disorder. We 
have also learnt a good deal about the 
Importance of prior planning, discipline, 
leadership, preparation for riot duty, 
organisational and general planning, 
operations in riot control, riot oontrol 
formations, looking for snipers and use 
of force to be used in different phases 
of riots. We hsve slso lesmt the new 
defence tactics and use of batons and 
firearms including chemicals required in 
riot control situations ... tbe problenu 
ind thdr solutions in the POCC [Police 
Operations Control Center] have given 
us Ae real idea, and pra^cal know¬ 
ledge of play and the rulee of the fob 
meint for different officers in tbe con¬ 
trol of riot."" 

Whether an event is defined is one of 
"riot control”, "counter-revolution", or 
"police terror" often rests much in tbe 
eye of the beholder, and is conditioned 
by whether they are the victims or the 
executors. In the case of Bangladesh, 
when Musa Ctewdhury and his col¬ 
leagues relumed to Dacca from the 
ibIPOLSE course in Washington, they 
ettaUished tbe Central Police Control 
Room at the Oovenmient’t Cential 
Secretariat. According to those who 
have seen it, it Is a replica of the POCC 
in Washington. A visitor to tim 
Wsshington training centrft) described 
the original centre, where elaborate 
tactical police "war games" were 
conducted. 

At tbe front of tbe POCC Is a 
magnetic game board on wbid) hai 
been con^ructed tbe map of a nV' 
tMcal dty, Rio Bravos, ovtal of w 




Republic of San Martin, students 
elect offleera who alt at a long, V- 
ahaped desk In front of the board. 
Each has a phone and access to a 
teletype machiiie. From the control 
btwtli, faculty field commanden alert 
the students to a communist-inspired 
riot at the dty't university, or to a 
bombing attempt by communist sub¬ 
versives from the hostile neighbour¬ 
ing country, Maoland [sic]. The 
students deploy their forces on the 
boird and plan strategies, much as 
they would from a real police 
control centre.** 

The pre-eminent purpose of such train¬ 
ing and its recreation in these countries 
was to assure the containment of radi¬ 
cal political movements within those 
sodeties linked to the international 
system of American alliances. In Bangla¬ 
desh radical politics has had a strong 
tradition, and for many represents a 
compelling reflection of underlying so¬ 
cial conditians. 

Between 1975 and 1977 the theme 
and tbe modd of Rio Bravos found Its 
spedfle variatioo in Bangladesh. More 
chan a decade and a half of such train¬ 
ing produced in August 1975 compli¬ 
city in a enup against the shaky, mildly 
Soviet-oriented dvilian government 
of Muiibur Rahnun. Next it entered in¬ 
to a phase of violent suppression over 
new revolts within the araied forces; 
revolM directed against the pro-Western 
military junta of Ziaur Rahman. And 
by 1977 two years after the August 1975 
coup that killed Mujib, the country bad 
entered an entirdy new chapter In 
modern South Aden history, nfbnr a 
grim one, with the first mass executions 
in the Indian sub-continent In this 
century." The last were those carried 
out by the British following the 1857 
Mutiny, when rebels were tied to tbe 
ends of cannon barrels and disciplined 
by death. 

In the period after Mujlb’s fall there 
were even more significant appoint¬ 
ments than the N>ectacular promotfons 
of men like Safdar. Mustaque, unlike 
the malors who did Ns killing, was no 
naive coup-maker. He end bis team 
were prepared for the transition. They 
inunediately appointed an experienced 
bureaucratic crew. Tbe first major ap¬ 
pointment was Sbayiful Azam as Cabinet 
Secretaiy of die Central Secretariat 
This posMoa was tbe most senior in 
the eiitirs bBteauciscy and was in direct 
authority pyw each of tbe miniatriei 
end th^ pectetaries. At tbe time of 
the cradcdfiwh In 1971. Azam bad been 
Chief Sehreniry of the East Pakistan 
Provincial Government As an ardant 
Bengali lupportcr of Paldatan’a cause, 
he rematped in hb post throngbout 
moat of dvil war, leaving for Wart 


Pakistan oidy towards As and. He waa - 
repatriated to Bangladeeh in 1973, 
following Mujib's dedaratlon tiitt hn 
and others would be treated leniently 
in the interests of reconciliation amcof 
Bengalis. With Mujib dead, the ‘Vichy’ 
of 1971 were now ascendent. 

For the Home 'Ministry, Mustaque 
iimnedlatdy recalled from Rome Salau- 
ddin Ahmed, an official at the United 
Nation’s Food and Agrlcnltnral Or¬ 
ganisation, Salauddin had a well-esta¬ 
blished reputation for both sophistica¬ 
tion and toughness. In 1968-89 he had 
been the official in the East Pakiatan 
Home Minlatiy directing counter¬ 
measures against student and working 
dess agitation which ultimately brought 
down the decade-old military dictator¬ 
ship of Ayub Khan. After Mujlb’s death 
and under Salauddin's new suzerainty 
at the Home Ministry, the police and 
internal security budget rose by nearly 
60 per cent within a year. Together 
with defence expenditures, the propor¬ 
tion of the budget allocated for defence 
and internal security rose to 31 per 
cent of expenditure, four timet the 
level of 1973. In addition to tite crea¬ 
tion of Spedal Police Combat Unha. 
measures were slso adopted to expend 
the poHce services from 40,fl00 to 
70.000.’* In the mass exeentiont of 
1977 Salauddin was the main retpoosl- 
ble official on the civilian side, and was 
thus identified with hundreds of hang¬ 
ings which took place at Dacca Central 
jail and in Che dlsCrict prisons. 

The other roelor appointment Musta¬ 
que made among civilians was that of 
Enayethulliih Khan to the Editorship of 
The Bangladtsh Timet, a state-owned 
daily. On tbe surface it seemed a pecu¬ 
liar appointment. Khan had been the 
Editor of the weekly Holiday that had 
been aggtertively opposed to Mujib's 
regime. At the time, Khan wu vaguely 
identified ideologically with Moham¬ 
med Toaha’s East Bengal Commu n ist 
Partv (Marxlst-Leninist). The essence 
of Khan’s ideological view was tiiat 
Mui’ib’s Awomi League, and ita last 
inerrnation as BAKSAI., was backed 
by Indian interests wUeb in turn 
were backed by Soviet Interests, and 
therefore it was incunriient upon every 
Bengali ’progressive’ to oppose Mujib’s 
suborcUnation to "expansionism (India) 
and liegemoniam (Soviet Union)". 
Witii this KhondalcBT Mustaque was quite 
agreeable, ifieing bimsetf a devout anti- 
commspiist, it made no difference to 
Mnrtaqoe if ‘ some peojde presenting 
thmeselves is leftists would be willing to 
support hie enentially pio-Weet^ 
coup. In tMttice, Mustaque via ttyMfi 
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erttt* Hdd Muibil Aynb Khtnli 
loUticil GoaUtton which had com- 
I the lupport of PakiMao'a pio- 
ern bourefeoUie and cenain pro- 
a left wing fignrea, who alnce the 
Indian war in 1962, had regarded 
prindjMl politlcai role as one of 
ling New Delhi's pre-eminent 
r in South Asia as beinf more im- 
nt than the overthrow of their 
ruling classes. Enayethullah 
, a protege not only of Tosha, 
ilso a dose associate of Bhutto In 
ate 1960 b, was a figure precisely 
is mould. 


Notea 

authors wish to express their 
tude to the Fund for Investigative 
lalism, Washington DC. for the 
!st financial assistance granted to- 
the completion of this work ] 
rhe principal source for this ver- 
lion of events was Atiqal Alam. 
the local Bangladesh stringer for 
Reuters and the BBC who visited 
Hotel Intercontinental and spoke 
rith his foreign colleagues before 
they wwe deported. Alam, after 
fiangladedi's war of independence, 
had been arrested by Mujib's new 
Awami League authorities on 
barges of coilaboratlon with the 
Pakistan Army. He had remained 
in Itaeca throughout the nine 
months of the liberation war and 
worked at Pakistan Radio. After 
his arrest he said he had been 
forced to work for the Pakistan 
lutborities. Detained without trial 
lor several months Alam was fln- 
illy released when Mujlb began a 
policy of leniency toward collabo¬ 
rators and alleged collaborators. 
After he was freed he eventually 
joined the Dacca English dally. 
Th» Peotie, and continued to re¬ 
pretent the BBC and Reuters in 
Bangladesh, In the last year of the 
Mufib regime, Th* People and i 
suinlwr of other newspepert vrere 
tioied by the BAKSAL authoritiet. 

FoHowIng Mujib's death Ato 
pecame the prlodpel source of 
'oreign news dispatches on Bang- 
ladcu's internal devalopmenta 
nd funettonod as an important 
publicist to the various succeMr 
regimes in the post-Mulib period, 
it was a time in wbicb foreign 
-eporteri ware fretpiently burred 
from entering the country. In Nov- 
mdier 19W the left-wing upri^ 
nnlred and organiied by the So- 
tidit National Pnity (JSD) «rat 
Alam flaalng to London. Hoife- 
mmed to Dacca after the Noym- 
per 7 Upriaing had bean crushM 
■ad thoat wo had dyiiwly 
ihreataned him and accuaed him 
pt ptajndldal reporting had been 
uraMd. Theie indnded a youuer 
prothar COIond Abu Taber. 
AIub it thli itage became an open 
baeicar of toe Martial Law author- 
itito malar_Ma)or Ganeral Zlw 
ftthma.. Ivis wear area to Aa 


extent of ofifering public apologa- 
tlcs for tlM regime'a Involvament 
in mass ezecutioiu during 1977. 

In October 1977 a rebellion in 
the Bangladesh anned forces 
against Ziaur Rahman’s miliury 
junta resulted in the moat aevera 
political crackdown Bangladesh 
had witnessed since Independence. 
The Timet reported on October 4 
that at least 230 persons had died 
during Ae rebellion of October 2. 
Unofficial estimates put the cssual- 
ty figure much higher. There fol¬ 
lowed an official innounerment 
that Special Military Tribunals had 
been formed to try ‘traitors’. The 
New York Timet reported on Octo¬ 
ber 20 that Bangladeah's military 
government had executed 37 mem¬ 
bers of the army and that others 
were awaiting trial. On October 
27, The Fitancial Timet reported 
that more than 1,000 persons, 
mainly servicemen, were awaiting 
processing by the Spedal Military 
Tribunals. Shortly afterwards mo¬ 
ther 55 death sentencet were an¬ 
nounced. According to a detailed 
report in The Cuardum, "The ex¬ 
act number of people allegedly 
sentenced to death is not known, 
but most observers put the teure 
in hundreds. Foreigners living 
near the Cantonment say they 
frequently hear volleys of rifle 
shots from firing squads in the 
middle of the night. Other sources 
claim that people are being hanged 
at Dacca’s central gaol”. PHun- 
dreds of Zia’s Opponents Executed’ 
The Guardian, November 29, 
1977.) On March 5, 1978 The 
Sunday Times reported a figure of 
600 persona having been executed 
in the aftermath of the October 
Incidents. According to humu 
rights organisations in Britain, 
these sentences represented the 
first officially directed mass execu¬ 
tions ever carried out anywhere 
in South Asia since independence 
from Britain. (See ’Murder . in 
Dacca’, Economic and Pmiheal 
V/eekly, March 25, 1978.) 

At the end of October. Amneaty 
International cabled Major General 
Tina Rahman saying Amnesty 
"was gravely disturbed about 
la^-acale executions of military 
men now being carried out in 
BangladeA’’. Amnesty called for 
“an end to the executioni" and the 
commuting of deeth sratences 
on those ewaWng execution. In 
a statament to Ae ptaaa Amnesty 
said, “Four hundred persont have 
80 far been tried end as many u 
600 reportedly itiU await trW ^ 
military tribunals. Thoae tried 
have no rlAt JTF 

court of law md the trials take 
place lu secret. The government 
has so far not publUhed tlw namaa 
of thoae executed”. The Amneety 
statement said, “Its expert^ 
the Bangladesh trial procedure of 
milltaiy trfbonali trying civilians 
ind mUitaiy men wiAout letal 
safeguards m camera gave 
tor deep concern tM Ae trial rf 
fha 92 so far acateaced to deaA 


has faOcn tar abort of latamatloB- 
ally accepted staadarda". 

It was ia this context that 
Atiqal Alam ameiged ai a atrong 
public defender of Ziaur Rahmaa’s 
mardal taw regime. In a aigifitd 
article in the Dacca weekly 
Hotiday, a newspaper once knowa 
during Ae Mujib period as an 
active defender of civil libertiei, 
prisoner HAts and lawful tra 
procedures, Alam attacked Am¬ 
nesty International for “misplaced 
sympathy”. (See Holiday, October 
30, 1977.) Alam wrote that Am- 
neriy had taken a “kmf stride 
down the wrong road”. Justi¬ 
fying the executions Alam aiked 
what Bangladesh Aould have done, 
“Let them go scot-free and atrlke 
, back again wiA tailing vebem- 
' ence?” Alam’s article also included 
an attack on the Indian leader 
JayaprakaA Narayan who had 
called for an end to military 
rule in Bangladesh and a return 
to democratic politics. The BBC 
correspondent concluded his Holi¬ 
day editorial wlA a pubhe appeal 
to President Ziaur Rahman to 
Arow “his hat into the ptditical 
rina” and establlA Ua own poHtl- 
ral party. Shortly Acreafter the 
General founded his polltleul front 
known aa JAGODAl, which later 
developed Into Ae BangladeA 
Nationalist Party (BNP). 

In July 1978 Aia writer 
(lifschulBlintervlewed Atiqal A^ 
in London and raised wiA him 
allegations made by members of 
the Awami League and otiwr 
Beni^ political circles that M 
had “planted” the story of tte 
August 1975 coup feM. He ^d 
such ■Uegaflons were “corapletwy 
(aUe and utter fahricatioor. He 
stated he had told hii conn¬ 
ed joumalift collrafues, whom m 
viilted at the Hotel Intewnti- 
nental on tlw 20th a nd jlrt of. 
August, what had hapjw^ “ 
best as he understood the facts 
at the tine. 

By March 1979, Alim bePm » 
sever whatever earlier poIiUcM 
identification he ii»y have 1^ 
wl A Ziaur Rahman a military 
regime. In a substantial plw 
written for The Cuardivt, Alam 
publicly aUeied that *1“ 
had employed wWeapread ri«png 
during the February 18. 1979 
«;uS«^y election. "There are 
fw in Bangladesh", wrote Alam, 
“who vrill be pernmded to ww 
Aat the INP hai won a tworihl^ 
majority because t^ Are ey^ - 
old party has baco ma pij-eml- 
nently popular or th« in 
man, pSldant ZUw RAjaBj^ 
attained a tort of 
haa repltoad Aat of ^ 
Sheikh Mujtbur *«hm» m 
natloo’s founding father jAo xri» 

(“BangladtA’s RuHng Party 

etSad^a ^ 

Guanffon. 1, 

2 Other than Raahld an4 PptoW 
gSoAar-ln-l aw Faioo q, A» ^ 
of the maloit reeruited teto «• 
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opsntloii appear to hare beeo if- 
noraot of aap pievioui lloki with 
Kbondakar Muttaque, Mafor 
Raihid was the only military 
figure Id the operation fully trust¬ 
ed with knowledge of earlierj»Ii- 
tical liaisons. The other officers 
and sepoys recruited were kept in 
the dark about post-coup politi¬ 
cal plans. Rashid, after the coup 
was reported by some sources as 
being Mus^ue's nephew. 

3 For a detailed discussion of the 
history and progranunes of the 
ComiUa Academy see Harry W 
Blair, "Institution Approaches To 
Rural Development In Bangladesh", 
(reprinr; Rural Development Com¬ 
mittee. Center for letenutional 
Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Hew 'York). 

4 "World In Action". ITV Grenada 
Telrviiion, August 197d, 

5 lUd. 

t Philip Cherry was CIA Station 
Chief, BangUdesh in 1974-76. The 
imnrview with cherry was con¬ 
ducted by Lifs^ultz who spoke 
to him fat Lagos, Nigeria) over 
telephone from New York on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1976. 

7 Betsy Hartman and James Boyce, 
"Bangladeih: Aid To The Needy?", 
(Intemational Policy Report, 
Center for Intemational Policy, 
Vol IV, No 1. May 1978). “Bengla- 
desli Elite Said To Grab U.S. Aid*. 
-iHtemgtional HtraU Tribune, June 
20, 1978, See also *View Front A 
Bsntfadesh Village*, TAe Notion, 
March 4, 1978. 

8 Azinir Rabmeir Khan, "Poverty and 
laequality in Rural Ban^aoesh". 
FoveHu ond hsndltmoa in ItoraJ 
Mt, InteTtiatlonBl latxinr Otgaui- 
aatkm, Geneva, IVPJ, pp 137-47. 

B State Department, Congreiaiooal 
Preaentntion, FY 1978, Secuii^ 
Auistance Pragramme, Illume 1. 

10 ‘Afghanistan After The Coupi So¬ 
viet InSuence Crowe', Ffnanotof 
Thnas. August 29, 1978; Fred Hal- 
Udey, 'Revoiutkm la Afghaniitaa', 
New Left Review, November 1978: 
Sdig Harrison, ‘After the Af^ian 
Cbnp; NIAtmare In Beluchistan*, 
Foreign Poltev, Autumn 1978. 

11 Mushani's NAP was founded In 
Duooi in Septendier 1667 et a 
convoatlon or "anti-lmiieriallst de¬ 
mocratic forces'. In the eftermath 
of the Skno-Soviet st^t, the NAP 
Itself idtimstelv divided — the 
pro-Rddng teadeoey being known 
as NAP (Bhaabani) and the pto- 
Moscow tendency as NAP (Muz- 
zafar), led by Frofeseor Minosfar 
Ahmed. See Maninuasmaa Talnk- 
dar, "Radical Polities and The 
Etnernnce of Bongledcab", (Boo~ 
gUdesh Books Interntionol. Dacca, 
1675) pp 12-13, reprinted in Ridi- 
cnl FDUtics in Sow Alia, MTT 
Ppbst, 197^ editad by Hurt Brom 
and Miic rVondt. 

12 . For a aynpathetic discuasion of 

Gbaahl and his TUngunia Alter¬ 
native', see Hany Blair, op eit, p 
38-6.' Fbr a faeoader view of non- 
eodaliit land tefonn profnmmes 
fit Asia end their poUtlcai onatssc 
fee Alfred W hfcCoy, 'Land Be- 


fotm Aa Coonterfievolntiaa’, BuU 
letin of Conomod Asian Senators, 
Winter-Spring 1971. 

13 Address by Msxwall D Tsylor, 
Griuliiation Ezerctse, Intemationsl 
Police Academy, Washington DC 
December 17, 196S. (US Agency 
for Intemattonal Development, 
Presa Releaie, tame date.) 

14 Miduel T lOan. "Supplydag Re¬ 
pression", Hie Field Foundation, 
New York, December 1977, p 19. 
See also Michael T Kle^ "War 
Without End", Vintage Books, 
New York, 1972, Chapter 9. 

15 The New York Timet, August 3. 
1971; Sec also the tcstiiiiosiy of 
Dun Luce and K Baii»n Opbom in 
US Assistance Programmes in 
Viet Nam; and interview with Pho¬ 
enix adviser Jeffry Smith in ‘From 
The Ashes, iHtocnix', Commonioeol, 
April 20, 1973, pp 154-9. 

16 CongretttotuU Record, October 1, 
1973. p 518240. 

17 Jack Anderson, The Wathington 
Pott, October 8, 1973. 

18 US House of Representatives, 


House of Foreign Affiirs Goa 
mittae. Foreign Assistance ReguS) 
Heoringt, June 1974, 

19 USAID, ‘Project Implanieiitatio 
Order-Pakistan’ (OP No 391-113*1 
00119), obtained under the Frei 
dom of Information Act. 

20 Kliie, "Supplying Repniitoa", o 
dt, p 21. 
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Far Eattem Economic , Reeitu 
January 16, 1976. 
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Musa Miyan dtowdhnry", IPr 
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Control. June I WO, (PIO-P Ni 
391-12710-113). 

22 David Sanford, ‘Agitators in 
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l^i^r^tions as Investors in 


A Study of Tbeir Experience, 1955>1978 

AAok V DMd 


Both tht intermtiond market for technology and the domestic markets for industrial prodffets are 
igopoHsttc and the counters in oligopolistic bargainnig are technology, marketing ability and command 
er finance. 

This account of the experience of US corporations in India suggests that the US corporations cor^ 
bated technology and often edsa commanded finance. Indian firms’ contribution was chiefly m terms of 
arieetbng. 

Given their relative strengths and wedknesses, there is Utile scope foi\ influencing the terms of techno- 
^ import: all the government can do is to decide, consciously or unconsciously, whether a ded would 
' throiipi or not. If it wants to influence the terms, the government has to be aide to influence the three 
sic factors: techidlogy, markets and finance. 


paper tackles the more limited task 
of reriewing the experience of US co<^ 
ponte investments in India. The 
approach is neither a pure caae.study 
one, nor does it apply a standard 
techniaue to a large number of cases. 
Instead, we have chosen twenty Indian 
companies in which US corporations 
made inveitments — tubeidiaries, 
joint ventnrea and Indian-controlled 
companies — and which have a mi¬ 
nimum manufacturing (exceptionally, 
trading) experience of ten years, and 
tried to draw general conclusions from 
It. 

Brief information about tbe compa¬ 
nies is given in Table I, In the rest 
of the paper, we first deal with issues 
that primarily refer to the US corpo- 
rarions — those relating to entry into 
India and choice between trading, 
manufacttiring for tbe domestic mar¬ 
ket and exporting. Next we take up 
issues relating to their Inditn partners 
— choice of the US collaborator and 
the way in which he is to be peld. 
Then we deal with certain common 
issues — expansion, diversification, 
location, financial performance and 
treatment of outside shareholders. 
Finally we turn to government policy. 

Entit n«To Dhma 


India as a growing and protected mar¬ 
ket, and took a positiva deciaion to 
invest. Mansfield and Ashland pro¬ 
bably came In in rcactloo to the entry 
of their US competitors Into India. 
But in the majority of the caaes the 
initiative apparently came from Indian 
butlneamien — sometimes entsrhBe 
Importers, sometimes manuftetums 
often just people who saw an inrest- 
ment opportunity — and the decision 
for the respective US corporations was 
not whether to go into In^ or not 
but whether the terms ofiend by the 
Indian collaborators were financially 
attnetive or not. In other words, tbe 
' commitment involved was not to much 
one of setting Up a plant in with 
its attendant profits and risks but a 
commitment to help huild a plant in 
return for consideration of which 
equity investment wss only s part. How 
rite price was determined in such cases 
win be discussed more fully below. 
It should, however, be stieiced here 
that even in the cose of subetantiilly 
owned subsidiaries it was seldom a 
case of taking on full liAa in return 
for prospective profits, fbr tbe US 
principals also either took a r^rahy 
on salca, or sold materials or equip¬ 
ment, or chargad a technical fee, or 
combined these forms of payment. The 
returns on investment (or, inffiitiiifnish- 


I power wielded by transnational 
xtrations has been the concern of 
y national governments, matched 
tnquiry as refiected in the voiu- 
ous literature on transnationals. 
V attracted special attention in 
Item Europe in the sixties when 
vu feared th«t technological lea- 
hip would be lost to Europe 
ugh takeovers of European firms by 
firms. Servan-S<direiber*s (1967) fa- 
s book, le Oefi emerican, un- 
led a lively discussion in all West 
opean oountries. More recently, 
powerful role of multlnatlooals in 
y America has evoked much em- 
enaiysls; oLwaldo Sunfcel (1972) 
Constantine Vaitsos (1974) are tbe 
known ootslde among tbe Latin 
sriean analysts. But here again 
literature ie extenrive. [For com- 
ensive references see Heilman 
0), Savant and Lavlpur (1976), Ber- 
n tl d 0978).] 

/ comparison, the volume and 
h of enquiry in India are limited. 
T lOdron’s (1965) and Kurien’s 

6) books there have been no com- 
lenstve atndlei of foreign corpo- 

Invcatment in India: the latest 
Singh (1978) Is a “popularisei" as 
auriior calb It. Tomlinson’s (1970) 
Maikanttan’s (1972) studies are 
xMigh but cower only the invest- 
its ot British and Swedish firms 
ectlvdy. Nor have Barenson’s 

7) and Kapoor’s (1973) exceUent 
stndiat been foUovred up by 

ler oaca. lal (1975) has made 
interettlng appUcarion of benefit- 
investment in 
a, but Ua lampla too fa a limited 
of fire Bsmt. 

is beynal toe scope of a paper 
ireaant a oampadtenalve pletore of 
iia insMtant «r fnnitn techno- 
lijipeatg aga peansn. The present 


A number . of the corporations 
covered were exporting to India for 
years before they went into manufac¬ 
ture; some of them like Remington, 
Goodyear, Caterpillar, Union Carbide 
and Tide Water Oil had su bsidia r ies 
to handle imports s« “p before inde¬ 
pendence, while others like Wamer- 
Tamher r had local agents. They 1^ 
thna already entered Io<Ba as regular 
exporters while hnpofts relativ^ 
free. A few others Uke Kiser and G 
D Ssofte took an oprimistlc view of 


ably, the price of technology) were a 
package whose net present value would 
have well covered cotta hosrevsr it w«a 
discounted for nnoertainty. If tirit 
impliet that the US corponrioni took 
no risk, it Is only a parricnlar appU- 
cadon of tbe general ptopotirioc that 
buslnest groupa that are large tnongh 
leldam take known risks. The dlSarea- 
ces an not fo much In raapect ot toe 
attitude to risk but «t command of 
InfOnpation, of which knowhow la a 

part. • 



Kutinssr’* irfU tffnt 
in tbe Forty Conunittee is pttmfhii 
■ into Angola. It’s only after what la 
exposed by Sotnour Heah’s story in 
The Hew York Times in January 1976 
that Congress acts to cot of the 
money. But, the guns arc hel^ nio 
into the factions ‘n Angola. Kissin¬ 
ger it proceeding all that year covert¬ 
ly with an htterventlon in a very 
obscure place, where the national 
interest is at best marginal, but one 
which he conceives as an important 
battloground with the Soviets. 

At the same time the Church 
Comeuittee is playing with dart guns, 
ct^wslng osstsslnation attempts, talk¬ 
ing about GbUc, and compOi^ a 
very embarrassing recorrl. 'Tbese 
things are piling out on the front 
pages of T'Ik- New York Times and 
The Wadrfngton Post. The A^ni- 
stration Is fending them 
there is great eiiiiiarrassrrrciit. Colby 
IDIrector of the Cl AT is ttp on tte 
Hill every other day. Meanwhile. 
Kissinger la proceeding to conduct a 
classic covert operation. If one is 
looking for any element of shame ot 
hedution, one util not find it in the 
record of the period. The Bengla- 
ileiih thing Is much less prominent; 
imidi more quiet; much easier to do. 
^Eottg to interview both Henry 
Kissinger end Harold Saunders on tbese 
imtters in April 1979 were unsoceoss- 
fah Stal euletants to hath men insist¬ 
ed that telephonic Interviews would 
not he poislUe, end that a full written 
leterrogatory be presented. A detailed 
list of (pMMiOBi was sent to eadi man 
covering issues related to their know¬ 
ledge of the gecret 1971 Calcotta nego- 
tiiMonf, and whether select senior 
Americen offlciale, iodudJng themselves, 
had ever had prior knowledge of the 
coup plans which toppled the Ban^da* 
desh Ptesldont, Sheikh Mujibiir Rahman. 
At the time of writing no resiKinse had 
been received from either man to tl;ese 
Inquiriea. 

Mufbir Rahman's demise in Banada- 
desh maikadi as did Bhutto's fonr'yasrs 
later in PaUston,** the end of on entire 
. era of hopes end fUosions suRomidlng 
the prospects for aoriol demoeescy In 
conditions of severe bordnvaidness and 
iindesdevelopment. In both societies — 
Bangladesh and Pakistan — the re¬ 
gression to fonns of military and 
buTaaucrattc dictatorship has reossarted 
itself like an did depressing cancer. 
The source of those countries' dif¬ 
ference from India and Sri Innka orlgl- 
natns in the late 1900 b when a week 
military estaUishment in Pakistan was 
catapulted into a decade of vast growth 
and power by the atrategle imperatives 
of America's ^dbel reach for mlUtary 
alliances. For the decade of the 19601 
much of the democratic and locUIiit 
oppoahion, indadlng dmooerats like 
Muftbnr Rahman, found themaelvM in 
prison. Only the arrival of mass politiet 


a«d AMt ptflikluftoB rntf/tTM mh, 
tasy dlntatonblpB badt to ^ bamdsk 
TbecydehsMigiim roundogaln in both 
societies sod, stthou^ elections under 
rniiltBry hegemony is the older of the 
generals, there are no lUnaknu of a 
pi^Hilar ‘new democracy’ emerging un¬ 
der euch conditions. Whether, at least 
in Bangladesh, the long sim of Ameri¬ 
can power and the ‘security* vision of 
Kissinger, assisted in this revenlon to 
post Butboritariaa forms is yet to be 
dug out down to the last detail. In the 
meantime, the long night of ‘martial 
democracy' will conrinne in Dacca 
until the histoiy of what has happened 
in the past half-decade finally breaks 
nut of obscurity into the oPen. 
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to ta nifirtM ooaditloii rfac* thiii «x- 


P**» 600W >>e ngulatad fnfomullf. 
Among tbe'reirt, exporti wm twtricted 
to ceitiln are«!i. tlie Indian aiWl.t. 
wai ganetalty allowed to evort to 
nalglibouiing countries, often dso to 
AIrlea and tlie Middle East Some 
could export anywiere subject to con¬ 
sultation with the licensor, others to 
countQps where the licensor had no 
brand! or licensee [United Nations 
1971 1 20, 21]. Thns the whole idea was 
to effect an orderly division of the 
world market among the licensor’s and 
hla affiliates' plants, rather than to res¬ 
train an ebullient Indian affiliate. 

THis vras the intention oi export res¬ 
trictions. However, things often worked 
out differently in practice, yfbeo, in 
the slides, Indian flmia’ imports be¬ 
came increasingly tied to their exports, 
they generally turned to their collabo¬ 
rators abroad to find {Oreign markets; 
and .often the collaborators passed on 
to their Indian afiUiates orders in the 
Indian Ocean area. These connections 
were especially Important la the export 
boom of 1973-1977, when Middle East 
orders could be best met from India. 
Srarle (Indial, which had a heavy ex¬ 
port obligation, was helped to export 
about 10 per cent of its output almost 
from the beginning by G D Searle. It 
even earned Rs 98<,000 from export of 
knowhow in 1976. Vickers Sperry wax 
passed on a number of export orders 
by Sperry-Rand. Madias Rubber Fac¬ 
tory was originally permitted by Mans¬ 
field to export everywhere except to the 
US and Canada; but later Mansfield 
gave MRF US orders it did not wish 
to supply, such as orders for tyres for 
antique cars and racing cars. 

US corporations — like most indus¬ 
trial enterprises — have a commitment 
to profit and growth, and not to im¬ 
ports and exports as such. If a US cor¬ 
poration could supply a market more 
urofltably through an Indian affiliate, 
it would do so even if it thereby lower¬ 
ed its own sales. It is precisely this 
tendency that baa led to the demand 
in the United States for restric¬ 
tions on the export of technology 
by US multinationals wliidi, it is 
sigued, reduced employinent in the 
US by reducing exports of goods add, 
mors neiioosly, by increaring imports 
of goods made abroad by US corpoca- 
tions -with .US technology [HiAauer 
1V78]. If the affiliates of US coipora- 
Uepu in India have sttessad iogiorts 
and, iatpart subsUtiition mots than ex- 
^jsy.We dpne «o on gTpnads of 
rduivn VNtMbiaty rtAtr than of an 


absolute ptcfcience foe osie v the 
other. 

Choice or US CoujksonATon 

It is difficult to get a dear view of 
the process of choosing the coilaboratat 
when all Wg know is the choice ex-post. 
But we can make a few inferencei from 
circumstential infbrmeiian. 

Ideally a typical Indian entrepreneur 
would like an exclusive licence, with a 
ri^t to the trade mailc. of the leading 
manufacturer in the world. But gene¬ 
rally he would not get the licensor of 
his choice. India is a small and nneer- 
tcln market. US corporations are not 
well-informed about it at a rule. And 
they have had considerably larger and 
more attractive investment opportuniti¬ 
es in Western Europe azid South Ameri¬ 
ca. It is remarkable that most of fhe 
leaders of innovation in the American 
pharmaceutical industry have no stake 
in Ihdla — for instance, Lilly. Parke- 
Davis, Merck and Mrrrell [Mansfield <t 
el 1971:164, Ifili}. Burroughs Wellcome 
and Squibb are (he only ones which 
have, and their tnlnidiaries In India are 
among the smaller ones of US pharma- 
ociilkul subsidiaries. 

Indian government’s policy of having 
blanket rules regarding equity partici¬ 
pation and royalty equally works 
towards keeping out the larger or the 
more Innovative firms (the two art not 
necessirily the same in the United 
States). If they decide to come iS. they 
will generally want to set up a subsi¬ 
diary, which is not greatly approved by 
the government. Or they will went 
to sell their knowhow at a price that 
will not (it into the government sfrilt- 
(acket of 3 per cent for 5 years. 

So the Indian promoter must choose 
among corporations — US as well as 
non-US —of the second rank. They 
must not, however, be too small; they 
must have the experience of multiplent 
operations at least, if not of exporting 
technology and making it work under 
unfamiliar conditions. They must not 
already have a subsidiary or affiliate in 
India. And they must be prepared to 
spare the resources required to set up 
a plant in India, and proving its per¬ 
formance. The number of such enter- 
piixes is generally small — often onal- 
ler than the number of Indian entre- 
preneun who want their help. It wis 
even emaller in the fifties, 

Aiqoiig such US coiporatioiu, those 
that knew India well enough to be 
convinced of the viibOlty of operatlone 
.there would have been tempted to set 
'up fttbridlutlaa rather than to take in 


''iSMbar 

an Indian partner. Of the fivn coipom- 
tiona Ip our with aiiWdiefiee 

in India — Remington, Warner-Lam¬ 
bert, Union Oarblde, Coodyaar aM 
Pfixer — all except the last one had . 
been exporting to India since before - 
the Wer. Those thit were prepered to 
collaborate with in Indtan partner 
were corporations which had no mtr- 
ketiof experience in India; they looked 
for lU-India marketing capabiUty In 
the partner. There were five Indian 
affiliatte which could qualify as joint 
vtntutei on the basis of a aobatantial 
equity stake of a US corporatloa — 
Vickers Sperry, Schreder-Scovill Duo- 
can. Searle (Indie), Coromandel Fertil- 
Isen and IDL Chcmicalt. The Indian 
partners ip the first three — Mahindras, 
Goenkas and Tataa — wart large busi¬ 
ness groups capable of mirketiog op a 
national scale. EID-Pariy were taken 
into Coromandel as minor partner! and 
selling agents; and when they piovad 
inadequate Rallis were alio appointed 
selling agents in 1970. IDL CAemieals 
had a secure market for eXfdoeiVM.- 
mines and quarries furnished a itabla 
demand, and Indian Exploeives, the 
only competitor, could not meet it in 
full. All five joint venturce were tbui 
a marriage of US tedmology and 
Indian marketing ability, In companies 
that did not command a seenre, Incn- 
tive market or whose Indian part- 
owners did not have proven marketing 
ability, the stake of US corpontione 
was minor, and was generally over¬ 
shadowed by returns unrelated to 
equity such as technical fees and royal¬ 
ties. 

On the Indian side, the most signifi¬ 
cant factor in the choice of US coOabo- 
tor, apart from bis technological capa¬ 
city. was probably the evailabflity of 
credit. Most of the finns sritb US in¬ 
vestment got loans from the invetdng 
US coroorations or froip US bankp and 
guarantet'd by the US collaboeatora. 
Many also obtained dollar credit from 
Exim Bank, and rupee credit fma 
USAID, both below commercial Inter¬ 
est rales. 

PsvMENT Foa TECHNOUxnr 

It was observed above that US cor¬ 
porate investments were a marriage of 
US technology and Indian marketing. 

In cases where US corporatione had 
experience of selling in India it wua 
pure export of technology to India. 
How was the price of this teidmoloty 
determined? 

We lack an tleiiient in tUi pifos , 

ftxatloD, namely tht cesf of tadtooleBr. C 

1 . . 



Take : Some Indian CoMTANai wm US Oo«roftATicm iNvarocNT 



Indian Conpaagr 


US Corporation 


loeor- 

pora- 

tion 


CoUr Firet 
nlatlQo* Profit 
lag 


US Share in Equity 
Equity Berartt 

(per cent) in Kind 


Reaanaa/Kata of Orsm 
Equity ofSabafPHoeir 
Ratio 


Initial Final 


(per cent) (per cent) Lopg* ISTO-I 
Tem 


fl) Tide Water Oil Q> (India) 

Tide Water Oil 

1»2 



100 

100 

33 

477 

16.2* 

28.3‘ 

(2) TVoetors (India) 

CartetpilUr 

1949 



100 



716 

17.2* 

-27.4 

0) Ranington Rond (India) 
(4) Pftaer O^a) 

(U Warner Hindustan 

Sperry Rand 

Pmr 

1958 

1962 

1963 

100 

55 

100 

95 

8.9 

,•.17.3 

1951 

1951 

1951 

89 

89 


324 

14.1* 

13.1 

Warner-Lambert 

1963 

1964 

1964 

88 

SO 

0 

266 

26.6 

15.5 

(6) Ooodyear(India) 

(Tt Union Carbide 

Ooodyear 

Unioo Carbide 

1922 

1934 



80 

60 

60 

St 

109 

319 

471 

11.8‘ 
16.3* 

10.9 

12.1 

(() CbronaandelPhttilisert 

Chevron, Im 











Muneral 

1961 

1963 

1966 

54 

54 

28 

272 

31.2 

14.4 

(9) Schrader-SoovillDuncan 

Scovill 

1961 

1963 

1965 

51 

50 


391 

17.3 

15.9 

[lOi IDL Chemicals 

Atlas, later Dow 

1962 

1967 

1968 

SO 

40 

0 

455 

22.9 

28.4 

[It) Syfvania and Lixman 

den'relepbonet 
OD Searie 

1963 

1967 

1969 

45 

30 


15 


17.4’ 

[I2) Searie(India) 

Il3) Vickers Sperry 

[14) hidia OirhM '' 

1967 

1970 

1970 

43 

A 4 

39 

0 

93 


19.7 


spony-JuuM 
oraat Lakes 

1967 

]90o 

1959 


44 

iOD 




1961 

1963 

1961 

49 

40 

25 

220 

23.2 

16.1 

United Carbm 

Ashland 

1963 

1967 

1968 

40 

40 

23 

262 

14.4 

13.2 

ifi Chemkals and Plastica 

BFOoodrich 

1963 

1968 

1974 

31 

31 

33 

33 

30.6 

15.0 

JT) PhiUjpa Carbon Black 

PbiUipa Retraleum 

1960 

1963 

1964 

30 

30 

30 

308 

19.9 

28.7 

IS) Hhtdusua AhuUniura 

Kaiser Aluminium 

i93> 

1962 

I9S3 

25 

25 

94 

604 

17.4 

9.9 

,19) Synthetics snd Chemicals 

Firestone 

1960 

1963 

1967 

25 

25 

0 

90 

27.4 

10.7 

(20) Madw Rubber Factory 

Mansfield 

1960 

1961 

1961 

20 

20 

100 

261 

23."I 

14. g 


1 Bonn iasuei are included in reihrvei ainoe they reprea ea t capitaliaation of reier\ei. 

2 Pram the flnt year ot pcoSt to 19^ 

3 195S-1976. 

4 1970-I973. 

s im-\<rn. 

6 195S-I9T7. 

7 I971-I97S. 


generation and tranafer. But if, an waa 
argued above, the Indian buyer of 
technology could not generate it on 
hie own, and faced a leller'a market, 
the coat of generation of trehnoiogy 
had perhaps no aignifleant influence on 
its price. A more serious difficulty is 
that in almost all cases it is virtually 
impossible to know the full price of 
technology since come of its elementa, 
such as profits on materials and ma. 
chinery supplied, are hidden. We only 
know the^ technical fees, royalties, 
shares isausd and divideitda paid; they 
only permit certain general obser- 
vationa. 

In no case waa the price for techno¬ 
logy paid entirely as part ot return on 
Investment. The investing corporations 
distinguished between the price of 
technology and return on investment 
and ^tried to realise the two separately 
even''from their subaidiariea. When 
the Indian government began to dis¬ 
allow separate payments for technology 
sold to subaidlariee in the midsixties, 
the inflow of technology distinctly 
skMired dovrn, and subsidiaries looked 
fdr avenues of import-dependent pro¬ 
duction or export production. Some 
also set op R and D facUldes. vdlich 
arC' believ^ to be sources ot unre- 
quitei) ,«xpoitg in kind to parent ebr- 


porstions in the form of research find¬ 
ings, though this belief is unverifiable 
by its very nature. 

Royalties on sales and prefixed pay¬ 
ments were in most cases substantial, 
and in the case of minority investments 
their ex-port total was generally many 
times greater than the equity stake. 
Ex-antc calculations would have put a 
smaller figure on royalties since most 
Arms expanded their production faster 
than could have beeen expected. But 
if it wts the Indian partners* intention 
that US technology suppliers should 
share in the risks through equity and 
thereby furnish a pCrformanct gua¬ 
rantee, this intention was often defea¬ 
ted by the high price they paid in 
forms other than equity dividAids. 
This teinforcea our point, made earlier, 
that US corporationa did not' consci¬ 
ously take ^nifleant risks (no good 
builnaiiman ever do). Where equity 
In vest me n t was pot an instrument of 
jagnagtenent coirtrol. it was a device 
to Ttimmut ladlan buyers of techno¬ 
logy-^ (pore of a psycholoficsl device 
than an obiective performance guaran¬ 
tee. Thig.li nqt to say diMt there were 
no otheg performance guarantees, nor 
that they were ineffective. While defects 
were am hdraquently found In the 
equipment sold or procured by the 


suppliers of technology, they were ab 
generally corrected expeditiously. 

EirA.SSIUN vs DlVSaSIFICATION 

Almost all companies have increaie 
tbier capacity aeveral-fold since Ince. 
tion. This expansion often involve 
certain types of diversificatian, fo 
Instance, to offer a fuller range and t 
remove upstream and downatraam boi 
tieoecks. Thus both Goodyear (Indii 
and Madras Rubber Factory progrei 
sively increased the range of tyn 
made. Interestingly, both began wit 
truck and automobile'tyres and diva 
fified down to bicycle tyrps; Remla. 
ton fhnilarly from typewriter! to rfl 
bons and files. Diveraifleadon of pre 
duct range was a part of the bnsiiiei 
of engineering oompaniei like Vlckei 
Sperry. The other common type < 
diversification was, upatraam Int^n 
tion. Especially where fotporta bectn 
more difficult and local aources ot su; 
ply did not exist or were nntttfofiMtor; 
companies went into the maaufactiu 
of raw mattriali and intermadiatai - 
Cbomlcaia and Flastlci Into atomdu 
dlatUlation, Union Ca^de into mai 
ganoaa dioxide, IdL Inm PBTN fc 
detonators. 

Forsrard integration was dttempM 
only by Rfaiduitan 





^ «ipwi« tot hilM Md is- 
mtoKXt ttp to I qotttu hi 
vtrat Mot* h *« it oppi d bp 
rtnaant. But iti ootfritloii 
***Mlc*ti(m wif coBunoa to a 
ci fliou wUeh w«re scbieet 
erotMiit coDtroli, spadal tixa 
coopetitliAt of fOvMamtat *n- 
« tritli thdr ibUity to wilttr 
*d looet. We hive earlier dea¬ 
th* defeat of THe Water Oil 
ny by lovemment enteriirUeii. 
1-baied iudustrlea wen particu- 
mbiect to draitio chanies in 
I eadie or restrictionf on its uu 
novenent. Conaequei^ Chemi- 
nd Plattiq built a captive die- 
Union Carbide changed its 
ioe plant in Bombay from alco- 
) petrochemical hue. Synthetics 
Chemicals alio changed over to 
icntene and dlveraified into ni- 
rubber and ABS piaitica. 
emment action waa not the only 
e of ilik; more often it was com- 
us widi an edge — for instance, 
r light maoutakunri with better 
eting networks in the cau of 
nia and Lnman, low-wage com- 
on in the cate of Untem Carbide's 
ights and batteries. Sylvania 
stfied into speciaUty lamps. Union 
ide into polythene, pesticides, 
ling and garments. 

LocanoM 

ae locitioa of factories of joint 
ures and compaides with a pas- 
US investment wea generaliy dc- 
by Indian partners, snd depend- 
ss mndi on thdr home base as on 
aomie factors. But two treads ate 
tworthy: the move out of West 
igal, the move out of cities, 
hne of the companies studied by 
initially set up fsctoiim in West 
sgai — Remington, Union Carb'.dt 
■ PUBips Carbon Black. Remington 
' a snbtldaiy. Union CatUde a tob- 
iaiy with snbstantial Indian parti- 
atfam, and Fblllipa Carbon BlacV 
largely run by Duncan Brothers, 
Cslcuttsrbased business group. Of 
. thtaa, Reafatffaaa and PlilUipa car- 
d out eaipansioiit In Ae mid-sfactles. 
t me set np new betories in West 
up], and in did so outside. There 
IS no dabbarate shift, la them in 
dedand maaom. But the com- 
Mily meatiooed problems in West 
■ia] ware labotiraiidpowar. Reaaing- 
• ooaplalMd of low productivity 
ll iMIcst, Phillips had egpensivs 
•Mm* whan saboianie vni mipaet- 
w' Bpfhmillfnapd df'.pMitir fborh- 


ail. Even wltihout aoeepting ^ 
oonpaniM’ parcepdon of the liboar 
tifnatlon, lti tnfloence on locadoa de- 
cUoni can be observed. 

Outside West Bengal than wm tome 
tndency to move out of the netro- 
poiltan cities. Madras Robber Factory, 
after some serious strikes, moved out 
of Madni to Arkonam, 45 miiaa asray, 
and alto sat up a new factory in Coa. 
Vickers Sperry, after setting up a fac¬ 
tory in Kaodivli (Bombay), wanted to 
espend further in Plmpri 100 milee 
away, but had to await MRTP appro¬ 
val. Mon shifts would have been 
made if the government bad been 
more liberal in allowing them. While 
induetry may not necessarily wish to 
move to 'backward* areas, and while 
espansions in a single location otfer 
considerable economies as long as they 
are feasible with the available space, 
Indian industry is quite willing to move 
out of established areas even without 
incentives, as is evident in the rapid 
induatrlallsatian of second-rank cities; 
and in view of locst labour and nowar 
problems it probably looka upon geo¬ 
graphical dispersion as a risk-spread¬ 
ing tactic. 

Financial PEaFouANCB 

It would take too much space to 
analyse the financial performance of 
all 20 oompanica, since there are many 
individual vaiiatious. It will serve our 
purpose here if we just refer to the 
four least and four most succcessful 
companies. 

We have four companies whose 
financial performance was distinctly 
poor — Remington Rand. Sylvania and 
Lixman, Qiemicals and Plastics, and 
Synthetic* and Chemicals. Of these, 
Remington failed largely as a result of 
wrong product strategy. It stuck to 
the office typewriter, and there was 
discrimination against It by the gov¬ 
ernment, which was the biggest buyer. 
Sylvania and Laxman entered the lamp 
market at the wrong ■ time against 
powerful competitors: it wus its mar¬ 
keting and financial strength that fall- 
ad. Chemicals and PlasUci sat up a 
idant on too small a aole and based 
on in cdMOleicent process. SyntbetiGi 
and Chemicals too chose an obsoles¬ 
cent Mdstoefc. Its fimmcisl periorm- 
anos wsa so bad that it bad to have 
its loaiis nscheduisd. It was the view 
of Ffatstcoe' Out Kilachandi, the 
Indlia'putocit, miamsntged the com¬ 
pany and milked It it tht expenet of 
diaicboldtri hgr teklng e oommissioo 
on Idw vUlv ^ ocmpinT made 


loeits, Firettoo* was set*' the daoi- 
piny could bt run profitably, 
a publie appeal to shareboUhrs in 
to throw out tha Kllachand. ditectew. 
But tha govemmem backed 
and saved them. In tha caae of Clie- 
micela and Plastics as wsH se SyndK- 
tics and Chemicals technology wa* a 
factor in ttacli failure, but it waa the 
wrong choice of technoloty and not 
a malfunctioning of the choaen tech¬ 
nology. 

Coming to the four moat raccessful 
CDiporatione — Hindustan Alnminlnm. 
Phillips Carbon Black, IDL ChemicaU 
and Tractori Qndia) — what ia Into- 
reating it their relative reliance on e 
ringlt product or a narrow range. 
They all specialiaad in product! with 
a rapid rate of groarih of demand, and 
their teefanoiogy wa* goad enough for 
a rapid build-up of production. Hin¬ 
dustan Aluminium wai initialty Ucent- 
ed to make 2OB0O tons. Ita plant was 
built In it montha and cominiaicsied 
in I9d2. In I9<5 It wa* expanded to 
4S,000 tons, in 1M7 to 60,000 tom. 
in 1969 to 00,000 torn and in 1970. 
to lOOMO tons, attar which dilAcnl- 
tiet with the government flowed down 
expanalon. Admittedly, moat of the 
equipment was Imported; but It was 
eqia^tioualir installed, commissioiied 
and operated. FUUipt Carbon Black 
wa* phuuud for an initial capacity of 
22 mUIion lb. The construction of its 
plant began in 1961; at die end cf 
1962 it wis commlnioned with a ca¬ 
pacity of 40 million lb. It was ex¬ 
panded to 50 miliioo lb in 1960. Then 
the expansion of the Datgapar rfaat 
was discontinued, but a 9,000-ton plant 
was commissioned in Haryana In 1977, 
and another lO.OOO-ton idant in Guja¬ 
rat in 1970. ® 

IDL’s exploelves plant was not evan 
constructed by its technical coilabort- 
tor. Atlas, but w*i dcsisned by Kom- 
plex Trading Company of Hungary. 
Atlas Chemical Industries came in only 
later sg technical collaborators, snd 
their mafor cooWbotlan was not rtm- 
piy to a rapid bnlld-up of ptoduedna 
but to diversification of the rang*. 
When Atlas was bought up by ICT, 
which had • competing plant in India, 
lOI. changed over to Dow CSiemicals, 
and later to Nobels of Swedea to whom 
Dow sold, their eaplotlves Intereats. 
IDL also freely brought technology 
from other firms besides their prind- 
pil partner. Thus tedualoiy Imports 
were a significant factor In rim auccaw 
of DH. 

The suectsi of Tiacton* (India) Is 



5urpr jint <>> view of iti pciUcy, oerlter 
dMcribcfl, at minimum mwuSKcura 
lo India: import mtrictioni made 
importi into India a baxardaut and 
■anerally unprofitable bate. It was 
obviously due to the tecfanologicil 
edae. Caterpillar equipment hod- over 
indigenousiy produced equipment in 
spee'altsed uses. 

These Instances suggest that good 
technology -- technology which per¬ 
mitted rapid expansion and diversifi¬ 
cation without excessive teething trou¬ 
bles or which gave an edge over com¬ 
petition — was a necessary, though 
evidently not a sufficient, condition for 
financial success. Poor technology 
was not a necessary or even a common 
condition of failure, but pow initial 
choice of technology often was. 

TaUTMENT OP SRAIBHOLDSBa 

We have remartced that tfS corpo- 
ratitms took little risk in recovering 
the price of technology. This was 
equ^ly true of their Indian partners, 
who took much of the profits in the 
form of commlisioas, selaries, etc. Who 
then took the risk? Evidently, the 
capital risk woi carried by i^rehol- 
dera, unsecured creditors and secured 
creditors in that order wUle the In¬ 
come risk wis shareholders’. This 
Ihids us to question: bow did the cor- 
poratiotts and Indian proiooten treat 
the shareholdert? 

A corporation or business group 
which values its public image wil) try 
to give its shateMders a commercial 
return and something more, adding 
together dividends and capital gains. 
Where Its Interest is contrary to giving 
a return on equity, it will prefer not 
to tak^ in outside shareholders. The 
^teferebce of some corporations for 
holding 100 par cent of the equity 
oriaes partly out of the fact that it is 
advantageous for thm from the tax 
point of view to take the profits In 
other forms Hhe profits on Imported 
parts and materl^ ' This is particu- 
iarly true of doeely held US subsldia- 
tits, whose profits are taxed at M or 
70 per cent in India, This can also 
be a teosco, though not the only one, 
for not wanting a Joint venture with 
Indian busittessmen. Once outside 
shoidioldact are admitted, the com¬ 
mitment to give them a commerdai 
latfirn la impikitty accepted; tha neset 
limit thra it a 51 per cant ahardwldim 
to prevent tba poasibUity of a tekaover. 
The rcMott US (and otben) oorpen- 
tiont bargain with the govemmentfover 
hohUiVt hdtwaen 51 god 100 pi^eem 


higher their correnl boldlni the 
higher the holding they will be left 
wi:h. 

Most Indiaa promoters handle out¬ 
side tharebolderi less delicately. There 
are plenty of public companies in 
India with a poor dividend and growth 
record, and Indian promoters see noth¬ 
ing wrong in making ordinary share¬ 
holders early the risk In fact as much 
as in name. Some large business houses 
form an exception to this rule, but 
even some of their companies — gene¬ 
rally those in government-controlled 
industries or industries entered by 
government enterprises — have had a 
poor growth and profit record, 

GovBBMMEirr POUCY 

The view gained ground from mid- 
sixties onwards that kniiocta of foiaign 
technokigy were overpriced and were 
designed to perpetrate dependence 
[Kidron 196S]. The infoimatioo avall- 
ahlu on technokigy inqiotts came from 
the guvemment, wboOB dilef interest 
was in foreign exchange costs and ex¬ 
port restrictions. Hence Indian itudles 
[for instance, SobraananUm lVt2, 
Balasuiiiamanyam 1873] alio tended to 
concentrate on the financial and res¬ 
trictive aspects of taduudogy Ingioiti 
to the neglect of the techndogy itielf. 
The NGAER studies [NCAER 1871; 
United Nations 18711 drew attention 
to the relatlon^p between the quality 
of technology and the price paid for it. 
but in the absence of an unequivocal 
Index of quality their observations did 
not have much impact. 

The view that imported tedaidlogy 
was overpriced and dedgned to 
perpetuate dependence gained political 
support In the late sixties^ a^wdally 
after the Industrial licensing Policy 
Inquiry Committee reported in 19fi8. 
The support came from various quart¬ 
ers: from firm that had hagiinted 
technology earlier and were keep to 
prevent t^ impost of findier campet- 
ing tedmologies, from puUie aaotor 
laiiontaries that found their own know¬ 
how difficult to tali, fron ideologuas 
who found the inipoct of tedmakto’ 
from the West unwelcome, and from 
intcllSatuais vdio genuindy bdiaved 
that tbsi import of tecbnology inhifaitad 
the huilt-ap of indigaaous tedmologi- 
cal csgMblHty. Aa a Moalt, p s v an u nant 
policy waa peogratiivdy tigbUoad' in 
the fallowing diiaetiena: 

: ' (IVSome iaditttries ware aM aSowad 
to- hagiait taefanaiogy at aB. Tha Bat 
df loeh iadostifoi was cfasdy tsficaad 


to' ioipsrt txmtfo); thus its ’liitdadT^i 
pttoolidss wsrt the tidlowing: (s] iso 
‘ Iji ims nti a l * srtfale sbeatd bs psodaosd 
with fresh Imports of tacboo l ogy — 
wdiicb meant that prodnesis of most 
consumtr durables got sutematio pio- 
tsetion against bofir inverts and new 
competition; (b) where damadio capn- 
dty was ‘adequate’, no technology 
should be Imported — with the result, 
inttr aHa, that msnufactures of machi¬ 
nery for many established induatrits, 
such as for cement, sugar, cod mining 
and washing, tea processing, oil mills, 
etc, simllariy got protection against 
new technology imports. 

(2) Among indudrisi where techno¬ 
logy imports were allowed, the maxi- 
mum rate of royalty was laid down, 

(3) In some designatsd industries, 
foreign Investment was allowed in 
principle, but sanction in individual 
cases was a matter of odministTative 
decision. 

(4) The noamal pennlsdUe period 
of agreements waa lednoed from ten 
years to five, and rtmewaig were gener¬ 
ally frowned upon. 

(5) Export and other marketing res¬ 
trictions wens gaoecaUy not alkwed, 
and often an oirUgatino to export a 
oertsin proportion of the output was 
insisted co. 

(6) A clause wti often hiicrtail into 
agreements that the isaporttr would 
be free to sub-Uesnae the technology, 

(7) The CSIR was allowed to lode 
at applications for approval of tedmo- 
logy Imports, and If K eipraased will- 
ingneu to supply tte technology, 
approval was withheld at at least 
delayed. 

How 'tar tha above r est ric tions 
affected frefii US ooqporate InveitiiMlit, 
We cannot sty oo the ba^ df Hie in- 
formation we have collected on the 
pre-1870 lavettments. There waa un- 
doubtedly a sjacketdrig, la mneh- dne to 
the slower Indnstrhd growth at to gov- 
emiMitt policy; but the hiflew did 
not stop, for a number of onmpenles 
with US equity iavestment, espariallT 
loliit v en t s neu, date arotmd or after 
1870. 

WhaWM. Inflaenoe the resttictive 
govpniiigSt'yoHcy ml^ hosw had on 
new inveetment, it could not have *07 
oo investments already madh. As 
the ThUe shows, the aka ^wtit of 
most ccmgpaales with US' hWijlveniont 
wu dower after 1870; But ita dad^' 
hsg wtt no greater Hum the dosvdown 
in geoerat Indoatrial growth; if t>>7' 
thing it was loss. . Sjy emWng fmsb 
■lagMrtf -of te chnology,'/ guefimn"®* 
poUey PoaM iw r j irnm ,-# 6**’’ 



is that ibof know ftat when- the gov¬ 
ernment forces the next dUutton, the 


1 

if ccoliMalM id oomnoti with all eau- 
jltifaed Srma. AdMttedly, profit mar- 
glna in tb« aevcntlea were so longer 
M ftt u in the pehny daya before IWS. 

Bnt aa avacity utlliiation increased 
and slDce cepital requirement* of ea- 
pasrion were modest compared to 
initial investment, the rate of return on 
invcRtoieiit remained attractive. 

The experience of US subsidiaries 
was slightly different. The government 
was determined to reduce the share of 
(oreim* investors to 40 per cent in the 
general case and 51-60 per cent in 
ezocptional cases. To this end it 
enacted the Foreign Exchange Bcgula- 
tk>n Act in 1973 anti imposed a num¬ 
ber of disabilities upon companies in 
ndiich foreign investment was higher 
than peimirted. As a conxtiaenct, 
a handful of US coiporatiofis — in¬ 
cluding notably IBM and Coca Cnls — 
closed down their operations, a few 
ceased to esfond operations in India, 
while the test — including Siiem- 
Band (In Bemingtan), Wamer-Lambert, 
Union Caiblde and Goodyear — dilut¬ 
ed tbeh holdings. There was, how¬ 
ever, no rednetim in their management 
control. 

The general ineffectiveness of govern¬ 
ment policy can be traced to three 
basic causes. First, the best srgument 
a goventinedt can employ in Wtgain- 
mg with a foreign corporation is the 
I prospect of a Urpe and growing niaAft. 
Th« Indian gov em meiH has lached thix 
arg^iment owhiR to the dow industrial 
growth since 1965. Second, the way to 
bring down the price of technokiff>' 
from abroad is to be able to generate 
or transfer it within the country'. This 
was not possible during the first stage 
of indiistrtalisatioa in the fifties and 
early sixties when many mdiwtries were 
Ml up for the fint Hme. k was possible 
to an increasing extent in the second 
1 stage. It also occurred to a Ihnited 
^ extent: for instanccj Phillips Cari>on 
Black set up a new plant on Hx own and 
I cave technical knosi'how to another, 
while Madras Rubber Factory set up 
a second tyre plant. But most firms 
would {nefer to pet up their own plants 
elsewhere rather than build them for 
potential oompetKon; and morft finw 
that were capable of doing so beloo^ 
to big bunness groupa whose expansion 
was Curbed In pursuit of the Rovem- 
nient*8 anti-monopoly policy. Finally, 
filling an alternative domestic source 
of techudogy the price of one s»P" 
Pher can stflt be brou^t down by 
allowing technology import* ftom 
another soppUer. Tldi the govern¬ 
ment could not do because of its pen¬ 
chant for general guiddlnes covering 
eH •tedaotpv^'hqpoil** 


OONCSXTeiON 

If this account of the experience of 
US ooiporatiom in India has a thenie, 
it is that both the Internationa! market 
for technology and the domestic mar¬ 
ket for industrial prodticU are oligo¬ 
polistic. The countera in the oligo¬ 
polistic bargaining are technology, 
marketing aluUty and command over 
finance. US corporatfons contributed 
technology' and often also cxininanded 
finant'e: ind/an finus' contiibiitlon was 
chiefly in terms ot marketing. Given 
their relative strengths and weaknesses, 
there is little scope for Influencing the 
terms of technology import:, all the 
gfwemment can do is to decide, con¬ 
sciously or .iincoiistiiutisly, whether a 
v'ould go through or not. If It 
wantf) to influence the terms, it has to 
be aide to infitteuce the three basic 
factors: tcfhnoloRx-, markets and 

finance. 
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OperatioD Barga 
A Ckimment 
Safeu CliaWa^ayty 

Wc<t Bengal Land Refomu Act haa 


ABIM MUKHOPADHYAY has drawn 
a gloomy picture of the West Bengal 
government's Operation Barga lOB) or 
the prograimne of rapid recording of 
sharecroppers.* But what he has writ¬ 
ten is hardly convincing to those who 
have some knowledge about the barga- 
ri^rding under the OB. Mukho- 
padhyay says that the OB had raised 
high hopes among the peasantry be¬ 
cause, unlike earlier land reform mea¬ 
sures, it seemed to be a better thought 
out and determined attack on agrarian 
problems and seemed to have the 
sincere support of the parties in the 
Left Front in the state. He further 
adds that during his first visit to diffe¬ 
rent parts of the state at the beginn¬ 
ing of the OB he had noted extraordi¬ 
nary jubilation among the peasantry 
but a second visit after a few months 
revealed a sharp fall in the people's 
morale. This statement seems to be an 
exaggeration. 

It was during the regime of the 
second United Front (UF) government 
that an extraordinary jubilation among 
the peasantry was seen. At that time 
the movement for unearthing excess 
lands held by the landlords-jotrdars 
over the ceiling raised high hopes 
amongst the peasantry. The regime of 
the first UF government also, to some 
extent, witnessed such jubilation. 
Whatever might have been the result 
of this extraordinary jubilation, the 
sharecroppers, poor peasants and agri¬ 
cultural labourers have been cautious 
in their movements since 1972. Even 
after the victory of the Left Front in 
the state assembly elections of 1977 
and the recent panchayat elections, 
no such jubilation has been found 
amongst the toiling masses of West 
Bengal. But this does not mean that 
they have done awaf with class 
struggle. In fact class struggle is 
increasing day by day. But the people 
have already been trained, up to a 
great extent, to carry on their move¬ 
ment in a verv calculated way, in 
which extreordinaev jubilation doea 
not find any place. 

Operation Barga is not an exception. 
Rather it hu to be made ctetr that 
there are many impediments to a ra¬ 
pid recording of iharecrofpe^ 
Through (uccessive amendmenta 

«: 


become really beneficial to the barga- 
dars. AH sorts of safeguards for the 
bargadars have been provided in this 
Act. Recording of bargadars eliminates 
all possibilities of tbeir being evicted 
from the lands which they cuitivite. 

In spite of this the recording in the 
last Settlement Operation was very 
poor. There is no correct estimate oi 
the total number of bargadars in the 
state, it may be somewhere in the 
range 2.2 to i.5 million. But only 0.4 
million had been recorded before the 
initiation of the OB. There are mainly 
three reasons for this state of affairs: 
(1) lack of awareness among the bar¬ 
gadars about their rights, (2) fear of 
reprisal by tbe landowners, and (3) 
economic dependence on the land- 
owners.* Very few bargadars know 
that recording of their names gives 
them protection against eviction. 

Fear of reprisal by the landowners is 
a serious impediment to barga-record- 
ing. The bargadars are exploited by 
the landowners in various ways. The 
common method of exploitation is 
that they are given a lower share of 
produce than they are entitled to. 
The landowners are apprehensive 

that if the names of the bargadars 
are recorded, they would not be able 
to continue the exploitation by giving 
a lower share of tbe produce as be¬ 
fore. Therefore, they are determined 
to thwart all attempts to record the 
names of bargadars. In many cases, 
tbe landowners resort to economic 
pressures on the bargadars and to 
intimidating and threatening and 

even physical assaults on them or 
setting fire to their houses and part¬ 
ing crimina) and civil cases a^nst 
them. Economic dependence of the 
bargadars on the landowners is an¬ 
other impediment to baxga-recording. 
The bargadgps are mostly perpetually 
indebted to tiheir landowners. If in 
times of nefi. tbe landowners refuse 
to give loi^~ in cash or kind to the 
bargadars, Aey are left with no other 
source from which they can borrow, 
t an indebted birgadar ccunes for¬ 
ward to record his name, hii relation 
with tbe landowner becomes strained 
and bis source of borrowing dries up. 
Obviously on indebted xriB 


AH|*LffUUIHI|lllg li^lJ , , 

reluctant to have hit name raeorded. 

In and) drcunutancea, the tradi¬ 
tional method of the Settleinent. 
Operation for barga-recording would 
have been quite ineffective in bringiog 
about tangible results. Earlier expo-''' 
rience of the Settlement Operation 
had convinced the top land reforms 
officials in the state that dl possible 
efforts would have to be made to 
educate the bargadais about their 
rights, before embarking on OB which 
was a serious political task set by 
the Left Front government. At tbe 
same time, the attitude of the gov¬ 
ernment offidats required thorough 
change. They should learn how the 
people for whom they work would 
react to them. An atmosphere would 
have to be created in which poor peo¬ 
ple could speak fredy to them. ' 

With a view to educating the baiga- 
dars and bringing about dm desired 
changes in the attitudes of the land 
reforms officials, reorientation camps 
had been organised in the districts 
with tbe partidpation, in each camp, 
of 30 to 40 poor villagers Bke barga- 
dars, landless agricultural labourers, 
and small allottees of government 
vested lands, and about 15 offidab at 
the field level like junior land refonns 
officers, kanungoB and agricultural ex¬ 
tension officers. For free exchange of 4 
views, all the partidpants in a camp 
stayed together for three days in the 
same premises without any distinction 
between an officer and a peaaanL Tbe 
non-officials were actively involved in 
tbe deliberations of tbe campe. They 
narrated their experiences widi regard 
to thdr demands and rights, discussed 
their problons of cultivation and 
made appraisal of tbe existing methods 
of barga-recording. In the first reori¬ 
entation camp* which was held at 
Halusai in Polba PS in the ffistrict 
of Hooghly from hjay 18 to 20, 1978 
It was suggested that if a apedal drive 
for barga-recording was made by set¬ 
ting up camps in areas inhabited by 
sharecroppers and agiicultnral labour- 
eis belonging to backward dasMS, the 
brrgadan who were afraid of record¬ 
ing their names might come forward 
now for registration. On tbe bntis of 
this suggestion, follow-up action was 
immediately taken. A spedal camp was 
organiied In mouza PitnaUadrabpur, 

PS Polba on Tune 8 and 9, 1978. <' 
Wide ppl^ty for the camp was gives 
by beating of dnunsr distributfon 
leaflets and personal contact. Tbe 
.partidpants of the Haluad rveufouta- 
tkm camp befoed vety dmuB lii orga- 




Iw Jo n g tB i to tko tctedot- 
«d cMtM »nd icbaduled tribo, came 


TTTssi^nnsr 7S71G9SS? 

tinagiiit $aA seiloaj »ll«t»rion 
tb* 0S7 Ferfaapt be doee not know 


In (nnq^ and got Aeir namea raoord- 
ed. The ownera of the landa wfaidi 
these bargadaia arete caldvatlng areta 
given time, during tbs canp, for fil¬ 
ing obiaetinn to the teoordiiig, if any. 
'S-’too* 3S ofaiectiona were aubanitt^ 
by 'te Jandowneis. After proper veti- 
flcation ritay were disposed of and the 
names of 191 bergadars arere recorded 
in the Patnabhairabpur mouia. 

The results of this special camp 
arere very encouraging. Sub^nendy 
some opetatioiud dedaions relating to 
hastening the process of recording of 
bargadara arere taken in the workshop 
on measures on land reforms held at 
the headquarters of the Directorate of 
Land Records and Surveys.* It aras 
. decided to organise camps of 3 to 4 
.days’ duration in carefully selected 
^pi^rity pockets having heavy ind- 
i dence of bargadars. Squads nuruied 
' by kanungos, junior land reforms olB- 
, cere, amlns and clerical staff under the 
; leadership of an officer of the rank of 
; Speda! Revenue Officer Grade tl or 
' Subdivisional Land Reforms Officer 
- would take up the work of btaga- 
: recording in these pockets. A squad 
. tagged to' one pocket vtould take up 
’ preferably a group of mouzas at a 
time. Wide publidty would be given 
> in the area by organising group meet- 
riM». Iiy beating of drums, by person- 
to-person contact with the bargadars 
‘ arut by using the services of the mobile 
units of the state government’s Depart¬ 
ment of Inforaution and Culture. The 
publidty would end with an evening 
maeting with the bargadars at a idace 
niit the habitats of the intended 
benefldaries. In this meeting the 
rights of bergadars and the legal and 
economic benefits that the bargadars 
would derive would be dearly ez- 
idalned. 

One year’s experience of the QB has 
proved the efficacy of the above 
methodology. Evening meetings In the 
selected areas have resulted in boost¬ 
ing the morale and raiaing the level 
. of consdousness of riie bargadars. 
They have been more organised under 
the OB than before. But Mukho- 
padhyay gives a completely different 
picture : “Everysvhere they seem to be 
in the grip of 'despair and confusion 
and ate engaged In bitter quarrels 
smong rimasdves over narrow perso¬ 
nal gain...". Ha dalms that multl^ re¬ 
cording is a very common phenomenon 
in the Bangar area in the Sonrii 34- 
Parganaa and recording of fake share¬ 
croppers has bean done in Suri and 
tSieingol legiaBs’df Biibhum district. 


that after holding the evening nMcdng 
of the bargadara in each area, applica¬ 
tions are collected from »h«a« for re¬ 
cording tbdr names, particalart of 
wUdi arc displayed in the locality for 
infomutlon of the interested parties to 
enable them to file objections, if any. 
Field enquiry is thereafter uiKlertaken 
by the squad officers and the njm>« 
of the andicants who are found to be 
genuine bargadars are recorded. Barga- 
cerdflcates are then issued to them. 
The wide publicity which precedes 
barga-reoording leaves very little scope 
for fake recording. Moreover, multiple 
recording is out of question. There is 
no provision in the Land Reforms Act 
for recording more than one name 
on a plot of barga-land. Mukhopa- 
dhyay’a report of infighting among 
poor peasants over sharecropping rights 
in the Irrigated zones where the land¬ 
lords generally grow ‘boro’ crop beside 
the traditional ‘aman’ crop and employ 
different sharecroppers for the two 
crops, also seems to be baseless, be¬ 
cause it is the usual practice to record 
the name of that person who works 
as a bargadar on a plot of barga-land 
in the ‘aman’ season. If a dlffereot per¬ 
son works on the same land in the 
*boto’ season, his name is not record¬ 
ed, 

Mukhopadhyay says that the infight¬ 
ing atnong poor peasants over narrow 
personal gain has been "a development 
that has very much pleased the forces 
of reaction". But he himself reports 
that as soon as the OB vras laundied, 
"disgruntled landowners sought the 
intervention of the Calcutta High 
Court against die recording cqreration" 
and that whenever "the new reform 
tried to make any headway, volleya of 
injunctiona from the High Court obs¬ 
tructed its progress". What does tUs 
mean? The landovmers’ attempt to 
obstruct the progress of the OB 
through the intervention of the High 
Court Is a dear indication that the 
OB has been quite helpfol in intensi¬ 
fying class struggle in the rural BengaL 
The jotedars have dearly realised ffrnt 
If they fail to thwart tibe progress of 
barga-reqordlng, they would be no 
more in a podtion to bring the poor 
peasants to bed. Therefore they have 
not only sought the Inte r ven ti on of the 
High Court but also tried to thwart 
the progress of the OB In othm ways. 
For inacanoe, officers and other 
engaged in the CS have been man¬ 
handled by henchma of landowners 
in at least 17 |dace& About 80 per¬ 
sons, most of them being CPI(M} 


workwimiJ s i ip po ru r s ,' 
murdered. The retaliatory actions taba 
by the landowners have no doubt ham¬ 
pered the progress of the OB but the 
overall perforttumce in barga-raoordlng 
under the OB has been quite ancons 
aging. During the II months pieosd- 
ing August 1979, 7,32,955 bargadars 
were recorded in 30,795 mouzas in' 
which the total number of bargadara 
recorded in the last Settlenwnt Opera¬ 
tion had been only 2,4Ld72. Thus there 
has been a nearly three-fold increase in 
recording under the OB compared to 
that under the Settlement Operation. 

Top officials of the Land Reforms 
Department expect that by the rim* 
the OB is completed, the names of 
another 2 to 3 lakh bargadars will be 
recorded. They apprehend that even 
then about 50 per cent of the «vi«ri"g 
bargadars will remain tmrecorded for 
various reauns. But these officials are 
of the firm opinion that the allega- 
tionj against the OB are entirely false. 
Of courMS, violation of the regulationa 
which are supposed to govern OB can¬ 
not be r'jled out when lakhs of Inter- 
eiited persons are involved. Such at- 
tcmpls were made in a very small num¬ 
ber of cases but the minister in diarge 
of the land reforms department im¬ 
mediately intervened and things were 
set right. The huge task involved in 
the OB also leaves ample scope for 
genuine mistakes. ’The incidence of 
such mistakes may hare been quite 
considerable. But the OB proceedings 
are followed by four other stages of 
work, viz, Kbanapuri-Bujharat, attesta¬ 
tion, draft publication and final publi¬ 
cation of the records. If there is a 
genuine mistake or a violation of re¬ 
gulations in the OB proceedings. It 
can be pointed out or challenged by 
the interested person at any subsequent 
stage of tbe work. In fset nuny 
genuine mistakes in the CW proceed¬ 
ings have been corrected as and when 
pointed out. 

Mukhopadhyay also wants to ccd- 
fuse his readers about the objective of 
tbe OB when he obliquely points out 
that it has failed to bring about any 
definite dunge in the ecoimmic condi¬ 
tion of tbe downtrodden. He conceals 
the fact that the OB wtu conceived as 
a crash programme for recording of 
bargadars within a specified time frame 
and not as a measure for bringing 
about any definite change in the eco¬ 
nomic condition of the bargadsn. The 
Left Front government has attadied 
utmost importiuice and urgency to tile 
recording of bargadars for two reasons: 
(1) imee a bargadar is recorded as a 
butgadar and given a certificate it be¬ 
comes more difficult for th^ landowner 
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to evict him then «n unrecorded ber^ 
gadar; (2) the barga-certUlcate laeued 
to him entitles Mm to financial assitt- 
rnce from institutional sources. Pro¬ 
tection against eviction is of vital Im¬ 
portance to a bargadar but it has very 
limited scope for promoting Ms econo¬ 
mic Interest. After recording, he would 
probably get his due share of the pro¬ 
duce more easily if there be, behind 
him, the organised strength of the 
bergadars of the locality. The OB can¬ 
not bring about any other change in 
Ms economic condition. Fliuincial assi¬ 
stance from institutional sources would 
not come to Mm directly through the 
OB. 

With a view to promoting the eco¬ 
nomic interest of the bergadars and 
assignees of vested lands, the West 
Bengal government has already started 
a new programme. A pilot sdieme for 
providing agricultural credit to some 
recorded sharecroppers and assignees 
of vested lands in 21 selected clusters 
was initiated with the help of five 
public sector banks and a co-operative 
bank during the 1978 kharif season. 
The result of the experiment was by 
and large encouraging. In the current 
year a greater number of sharecroppers 
and assignees have been covered by 
the scheme with the help of II banka. 
Under this scheme credit Is made avail- 
aMe to the sharecroppers from institu¬ 
tional sources on the basis of the 
barga-certificates issued to them by the 
Settlement Department The rate of in¬ 
terest charged for this credit is eitlier 
aero or very nominal. With the help 
of tbe Gram Ptnehayat all fotmalities 
for providing the credit are completed 
os quickly as possible and credit is 
supplied well ahead of the agricultural 
season. Instead of paying the entite 
loan in cash a portion is paid in seeds 
and fertilisers depending on the re¬ 
quirement of the borrowers, so that 
there is no misuse of tbe loan. TMs 
agricultural credit would help the ber¬ 
gadars in two ways: Cl) tbeir perpe¬ 
tual dependence on money-lenders 
would be reduced to some extent and 
(2) they would be encouraged to in¬ 
crease production on tbeir barga-landa. 
But agricultural credit for a single 
crop season cannot bring about any 
definite improvement in the economic 
condition of the borrowers. Recycling 
of tbe credit for a couple of years is 
necessary if die sharec^pers and 
other poor paiMbm b^freed 

from perpetinl lnd^ei|Mb Vo tbe 
money-lenders- '); * ^ 

Successful impleraentatira of tbe 
scheme,it veiy difficult even if the ebn- 


' ■■!l'9.*l'|llWli SUll Ul uill ^ 


earned gove rnmen t officiah nod pan- 
chayots work in right ea rnes t. It may 
be pointed out that as per agreement 
with the banks involved in the sdie¬ 
me. a target was fixed to give loans to 
79,837 sharecroppers and assignees of 
vested lands in selected areas, bqt due 
to certain reservadons amongst a cate¬ 
gory of tbe banks' managerial staflf 
about the vlaMlity of sharecroppers or 
even the desiraMlity of finandng of 
hitherto ‘non-bankable entities’ like 
sharecroppers, assignees of vested lands 
and marginal farmers,* not more than 
53,000 borrowers could be given loans. 
There might have been other con¬ 
straints on successful Implementation 
of the scheme. The target of borro¬ 
wers that was fixed accounts for only 
about 5 per cent of the total recorded 
hargadars and assignees of vested 
lands in the entire state. The difficul¬ 
ties encountered In the implementation 
of the scheme were such that even 
this low target could not be reached. 
In such circumstances, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to think of continuing tbe scheme 
from year to year, ultimately covering 
all the poor bergadars and small allot¬ 
tees of vested lantls in the entire 
state. Moreover, there la the probleffl 
of rolling or recycling of fnni^ If a 
large number of borrowers fail to 
make timely repayment of loans, the 
time-bound programme wlU get bog¬ 
ged down and it would be embarrass¬ 
ing for tbe state government to ask 
the bankers to continue the scheme in 
the subsequent crop seasons. 

Noica 

[The author is much indebted to 
Debabrata Banriyopadhyay, Lanrf Re¬ 
forms Commissioner, West Bengal, 
and Bikram Sarkar, Director of land 
Records and Surveya. West BengM, 
for valusble help.] 

1 Asim Mukht^tlhyay, "West Ben¬ 
gal; Operation Barga”, Economic 
and PolUicdl yftekly, S^embor 
15, 1979, pp 156<-67. 

2 “Notes on tbe Oilgini of die 
Bargadar Syitoi. the Evolution of 
the Rights of Bafgadars, Imnedl- 
ments to racordiiig of Baigadars, 
Remedial Meaauree", (nrimeo) by 
N G Sarkar, Setdement Officer, 
Muohidabad-Biibliain. 

3 Document on Reorientation Camp 
at Hahual, Fbiba. Diatrict Hugli, 
May 1< to 1978, pre pa red at 
bke Dinetorate of Land Recordi 
and Surveys. 

4 "Workshop on Land Reforms, 
June 23-24, 1978; A Few Opera- 

' -iiiaml Dedsiona”. Board oft Re- 

- etnue. Weit Bengal 

5 ^veriunent of West Bengal 
'%ank Loan and West Ben^t A 
Siatiitical Report", West Bengal 
Cokernment Press, Aliport, WtM 
Bengal, 1979. 


Wttk Wait Ba^ CWaf 
BHoWars 


Mamoin 1962-1977 

Saroi Chakrabarty Rs. SOM 

How does the governmeiit in a 
parliamentary democracy actnaBy 
operate? TMs book covers fifbmr n 
tumultuous years beMnd ■ the 
West Bengal political scenes to 
answer that question. Included 
are excerpts from correspondence 
between Chief Ministers and 
Prime Ministers, and confidential 
Intelligence Reports. 

PuBdes Mainlv Indiaa 

W. H. Morrii-Jonei Hi. SOM 

This selection of significant 
writings covers the Indian poli¬ 
tical scene from 1948 to 1972. 
An overall charocteriation ot 
India’s politics, federal structure 
and political aystem is made. 
India’s political life is atndied in 
its indiridual aspects, and in iti 
context in the sub-continent and 
the commonwealth. 

History of the Communist Party 
of dm USSR 

Rudolph J. A. ScMetinger 

its. 'ZOOM 

The author of tMs Mstory is 
concerned primarily with the 
interna] dynamics of the Soviet 
Party, the idea that t^ped the 
men who shaped the party. Be¬ 
ginning with 1825, die mafor 
turns in Soviet history are ex¬ 
plained through the reactions of 
tbe leaders to the development! 
as seen and fudged by the same 
leaders. 

A Short Hlatorr of Aanngini 

Sir Jodunath Sarkar Rs. 25JOO 

Abridged by Sir fadunath himself 
from his five-vedume Hictory ot 
Ayrangcib, tMs edlton has nearly 
half the material in that unrival¬ 
led work. Descripdoos of cam¬ 
paigns and Aurangxib’s career 
before Mi accession have been 
skilfully compressed, while cha¬ 
racter sketches, comment, and all 
else that brings historical Infor¬ 
mation to life, are idvan aimost 
as fuUy as In the larger work. 
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^ Kt. 250 cKono over m aact m ymit* ; 

MM. taiiq R^^te 'nnderiTtaf tha Flittidag (^cm inla ato irt ^ ajfjmfSi' -'i 

iM ft U a maM of la e r aa t l B t the naai^ tt daetifUail Vffla||aa aM flt '!/. 
'.'Mw t)>U in tud| a miinaai that dlsparttlM ti hatwtna’ atate'iM 
■ ^^Lcootding to tUa'yiew of the matter, POalab and Haryana’taiaf -aAlipad<v^-; • 
aU diet there la he addaved by way of rand elaetrifleadoq MmaJlMa^. 
bit tlM minimnra Aaada o( the peapie. Abo, oSioe the altfal^tn^rWlnd p, 

at Re 250 croret fa eapended and tha 1,024M vfllaaai art. a ^ a ArW id^ 

Plantdn> Oanmlattoa would take It to mean tiiat 'the rn^ niad^flMOih^. 
e ua ap u na i i t of tha plan’a mlnl«nm needs pr ogt aa ime beiia 

Bow faiK Mad tnlalaadlng this whole apptoath ,to nn^ ataotrtftnptl^kr 
MO end indeed to d^ tiu a a t l on of raeedns the minUaitp needs- of tha 

- MB' h has been espoi^ by tha r^ort of idke toyac nme nfs own Wotkipg 

Hn . on easily policy addcdt is .headed tgr the sacrttaty ■» jOtp 
tattn- The wod^ao' graap haa fOiM that hardly 10 
hooadioldt in tha l^MXIflt vfllaots all over' the «eumty. whMi IM otpMWiliP 
' dsiiHled as “elejtfhM’* lae daettidty. The naaon fa'a ft tyi hm 
"*** . the eleetrifieatloB' of inial honseholds reqolres the InstaBatlah 
mr • . and odwr. adidpattM fdong sddi. Ihtarnat srMng wlM caDl hmatasM'. y- 
of hMareen Ra MW par honnhidd at.dfs taaet.', jphrlMadn 

*** ortrtrtMlmiaf aWfeefty of,iart! jtfipalatiDii, oo^aiadiw.i^iNMfam 

■' laboorars, small |aiiawts an4’,,tanaota, Tpnd'ardiai|iC'''e^'u ^*ao';pMHtpai''''‘/-‘ 
Wtt to inafca this intdsahairt ,0» the odier hand. ior. .the ranli'xlUk 

ondartelwdwinrtilmigiCrtaalslactiMcadondaaaartkea'iHpdlippphapiolfar''-^'t 
mmt la dm dnalRy «< Han ^aa 4 naa more OHaMe; tf.A 
DM 1 pragNunms wUch d at h ra a fta aodal firtMeieUpa bpm Ul cito ta^awiatfaf 

ndnlmom needs od.dia pear i rninfim p he a w ijap dbe ifdb, oopnHtRia^ pia^ 

’ landi oh a little non of the ruiiB, papaMiop^ - 
'.JQ :Tha-woritfan-<rbttpo jhjdipita phaetdra.^jni ti l katl oas for tarsi p l i icW wy^ 
ficstfoo. of the ■ pr e tanf .‘ope' -on groands of its'alleged-' ce o tt fl adhihi,- 
Ufhar ■ predoctialh,' agyk^ttnrtl pr oAer,- Thw AS- graap.-hag-. 
ggM that -hardly 25* par eiat sf Aa waUt te Aa so<tilsd ■e toaiild’ id . 'V^ 
I - - rtOagat an saergbed>^ Agahast dda hacfcgroaad it'eoaaat A 

. to ha in(oialiadhjrAa't[)MciaR group Aat area peUlc&|h^4oas> not agW^ V^ 
MO':.' to parts of aappontBy altetiiMd It ramdns up My ^PPa ti tt '-iA! 

' ledge of Aa soda! atollfioiagy of Indian yflh«ea to, eay that Ae pmw gf 
y*'\ f VlaotrHWd ^" -eUagtil wlgch- rtaaaia dnondad in A rk naa a art Apsg fa^idnairvlf 
- hy the poor and AB;aaa da la d eaatai — A* rmy gnopa'wha»--du RUwyi^';% 
yoa taima iflf mlnhhtog’i i ai d f fiwuii ainiiii to tatnny to’h^j 
- Of a place wlA Aa-wahilfian of tb woAto^ gipnp on Aargy pgfejy^^JM 

*** tha. fBadtjaare, this AdaJy tha.aaaatary fe tha d ap ar t A i m of fgrdl' diMrtgl tiii g^ ;^ 
tloB, thht ntlllaitloB allo rtta d hy At CaOtmaidaf Hi fa t a gt a tod^kwir^' 

gl daiaiopaMnt progrtohdae-M heaR aatrtmdy-itaidy. Tha I ^Mai ad ’t/M'S'm 
. ^ppffit pngnmpa to"A« pnnM fUmy pehytoid wdiieylmth.for RwBiMK^ 
*" of en ip to j anent in ftw-ninl 'artSa aa -waff a Ar A# -a c o ii aaa fci wttft 

paanrawaaia of Ao’inrtl-ppgntollaib’T)io''fact' ttott-Ah Canf^ -hiitljrM^ff 
taMa Ibr Ala putpeaa -hMrt’-hatn ptUtoad Only to Aa aataat-|d fCtoWri'U 
iiTa rA llrirf—TrT -jt^r-r n'-i*"r^**'* 1 1*"‘nr nf I Tfifl^lfirnK j y 
tonaatM to Aa waifca f a a aH aat ofgyal'fOhlaof.-V'aty mathm- ^SBKm 

a : menrny » Aa Ag d Mi rd ot.r a ial i' itaeOi at ti M ct l pn in'AitirW 
ii no a u iA rt A w «f A* flatoia Botldhd top A^’CaAih 'mm-i 
Voitt'A'Aa oaiWv awaMia hattoaan At fhpgrt' fad 




ntMgr ar •tfini'iM of C0t|tr^ 

" , - sMleadrfqMnApiecHgii^hy.AhtoaemAidM yaiad^ AM 
■ dag to tlM,a^ HMtooraaKrt A Aa ana ot idantdag'Phr flTMdKKtry 



























Mohan Rmt u>r(M: ‘ , , 

WB uadaidcvdopad coqntiltf <»cht«wd ^ 
bcyoai} getting South ^tlc> n- 
^dled «t the *3rd geof^' ooBfcriiice 
at the IntcfMtiood Atomic Energy 
Ageoc^ tf A^A) In' New Thrihi. On, the ^ 
contiaty, the deotlapa^ midear pewen 
got what they waatadi (aether com- ^ 
eoltment from the agency to ptom^ 

, new fud eyelet rvalnatian pro- 
gramme and to act iv- an IntenatUoiial ^ 
ntuton^ tyatnn. Both them have for- ^ 
biddinji inqpUcatloai for thota, coun-. ™ 
Uiet which look to nuclear power to 
otwreamg their energy peoUamt. .. 

Nevetditlctt. the oontoun of the *“ 
ooafUot between the underdevdt^ ™" 
countriet and thd developed, nitdeat * '* 
potveit (China it not' a member of the !< 
agency but Fiaaaa> the only oeher eoo 
noa-hOT nudear power, it) amaiged dtfl 
dear at the wedc-kuig tbnferenha. The 'the 
former canooc have aceaei imdM the 
technology or atturad tnppUat of of 
nudaar material for paacaCid . endt ex- ‘ngi 
toft on tba (triagant an^ ditcrfoiJiia- nud 
toiy temu the nudaar p o waw irnpota; (wU 
tbv have to accapt rtttrafrtt and rat- the" 
trlettpa, none of oddeh nuclear weaiim) tefo 
pttliwni ace prapatud to acomw. fhr 

: tba IAEA waa tei up In tba mid- Ai 
191^ primarily to achieve and enlarge *** 
the oontribntfon of etomie taargy to P>«* 
penpefd endt. But-it hte Upted into ^**»{* 
a pottcihg eftney, dominatad ^ nudaar 
watpon pewett. i[iideT tha new guide- ’ 
Uniie, the pnrpuae of the lAEA't lafa-. 
gUardt It not onty to pre v ent divenion <">th 
of nndear malecialt to the mtnnfoatuie 
of nudaar waapona hot alto '’any other W*** 
nuduir eepfoahw davica'' — which >« >• 
m ae n t tiatt nndem expiotfoba Uhe the 
oat,India catriad out in Uay 19Td arc f*** 
bentd. thuh tha IAEA it tmuggUng 
iota the opatut lw f iai ua w o e k of Ita 
atafota (which )praifotec the Noti-FtolP >>of> 
femttou Treaty) dm lugaage and obfoc* 
thpee nf the NPT. It htu' hdon tgwn 
Kpwr CM ramKiaHOiUt^ ot pnvoBcms 
uaa of tafogmudad metarid fbr ‘'etv ^ 
oAm miUteiy poipoce' — whidi tneeai , 
that a NPr alifMMr or a ootmtiy-ac- 
OUptfog foUanope aufog ut tdt 'tmdec :thg 
UjSA.'» new reghae cemiot devefop.. fOW 
even on ttt own a nudeer, po w ere d 
tWp ,ora, eohmatlM, enn. .itf lt-^ ^g"!« 
agdp^ entir^ with cwtvuattona4y|jjp* 
nOB-nudgar weapimi. ..-T , ^^fl*** 

'Abwtlda. the nuc^ar •wat p c 'n ,)pow^'4'j^ 
em are ttyfog.tD oou^ lateiM;ifoi|d';,22 
irtii.'‘AnltM ’ MvtidB .inmite SS 

■issasA-satiil 


tn«^ 


^wnnaond. by' ^E^.. h ,«M t^ i d' r 
‘ M'-Bidiha, US -.dldtipti,', .t^.fhit 
Odhi con fa te w ^MeitWi''eyda. 
agpaarad, fo hit oom^.’m ‘’hnw^t' 
tary, tharginally aconamic gt heafr' ^ 
hnprudaDt at tUi time hmh a now' 
pmUfentiem dundpiiint**. TlUt hae parti 
cuttr rafenooa to. hodia’* fam bi uade r 
ihaclor devefopnMfd prupamiM. 

U a new fud cy^a (eSagadly to di^ 
fnd ndikh can bit dfoartad to weapon 
, making) It .fanpotad, uoderdevdo^ 
countriet teekUB, tmeieer aid would 
heve to undettakli ooitiy oooUtnlOD of 
their pfOtent fUd of their power' 
reacton. ifoi bwaraattenal phtiOBiom 
haidc nUgbt tlao be creataci’ aad ho u ae d 
in tome advanced oouatiii and tald>i 
turn out ta ha eadtuiva pn ea er ve for 
a few nudeer poweti. 

IAEA t ^technical . atttttance was 
anotbar htoe of oonfilct. Ther It no 
dUFemOoe in tulattuce betwaen what 
the NPT reqoliea of a aignatory and 
tha IAEA expecit of a radpient 
of Ttt uatittaiiee. WhUe the NPT. 
impotei lafoghardi on tha entile 
nuofoer programme of a country 
(wiiidi meant fo&copa tafefeuardth 
the tgjtMly't taohnied lariatance eatlalla 
lUfa g u ardt on an Mmdry-item haiit 
for the prbgmmmei utodviag ualitanee. 

Anoeh^ lane of conlict wai the 
agaocy'i burIgMacy priotftlea. At 
pteaeut oidy a part of dra fundt for 
att ittance comet hem ont of the 
bralgM. <hl» of But yaar'i badgtt of S 
TO minfoa, o^ S 3 mUBoo wwt aar- 
niadmd far atilitaiau, die teat of the 
aiday on tatlatiura eama hmm vohin- 
tary oonMbutiont. Sidk of ,die badgtt 
gate. for jngeiataty eothrtty mi UWe 
it left for gidatan^ AnothBt demand 
wat dad- fbera Acold be better te- 
preee nta tihw foe. 'Afticeo end Ladin 
Ameifoait (bomftiUa. on die Boetd of^ 
Coaenonu *'T» atard of a n cu fmntmfo n, ’ 
both Ifeaie.fttuai' -uwa mf t tmd -to 
the Board ..Of OeaemBn tn aoendhe 
and repoit' to. t^ naxt gmnwltcep- 



b taagfu the. d iw J a pin g oOBuMaa pw 
a^^ that diat*..i^ ao tppmirie;« 
mrieer' ti i ^' afo m ,y mgpM'; .Odum - 


in Bombiw mid people hnm .baaia pt»- 
' mtrnd tagarkdh'te xate dTEe Eldpur 
kg. vdietc the govmnmeat, it ^ 
fatg to get dufanpidlai of tuglr to'tdM 
thii o o uauHpi e Bt fo 'not'.ac alt deatw 
Laat moedk MM gbwaiuept M 
latucd oidti% to tugm factafog Me et 
xing* 40 per oeoit of the feoforfot’. 
moodily rdtlne quob wfth the. htten- 
dou of cemWng dwa dda qnatittty 
would be arMhdde for. dleUdn^foh ..b 
die itetc at.Had petM, ifowet^-.it 
la an epen aecrat that the p;ytniiiiaf<t 
hae made up amaigam.int, for uidng 
potaetdoa at the atocku ao ‘froiad^'dild 
for diet W b ii tiiig'ifcie tugar to'ebaamaefo. 
The laault h quite atagdy that nO 
■agar b BahioBy to he had at tha 
g pv e w iu em-ftxed ptioaa. Thb b- pta- 
hbe^ die tKuadaD in the .rett.tf 
^butiliy at iaieR. 

Itlbi faeao lepoMed ae wt go to 
pram that the gowatunairt hat< ap. 
poMad"' a.oomraiiaee of taa cr p nt Wt 
headed by the Deputy ChaitmtB of 
the Ftamitag Osmndmfon 'to etanihm 
die an.Pdlad agger mtiia. and fo ic- 
nwimupd pelfcrba fo fopa with K Ihit 
ptMcDoe of eetfo u dy tpdag to fold a 
aomtfon to the aogtr- pidAtm 'b in 
iaauh to the foMB igt Btw of fho t oe U t 
dace h bee bean.dfoim enAmjt:!)** 
dfoi dwtagm .oba- 

leqatBt abtiP rIaqIm'iWfafPd b^ 
been die leiolt.tf^diidilarafoim^Mi^ 
h eii w ttp tbatfj j vee nni t tt, pod-'Mlaitcy, 
b ig hm^ wHh tba dtphijn-.td :dit' «w 
with deal pr(ae.foaeiipn^.;-^^_ 
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_ j In Midi Wip ia thi 
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latf ■MMm* ^ ^ 

M' 4a ••Mb wd <kt iina 
M** iM iirt N W to a«((/ 
lim ltd to ptodWiiMt lolUo- 

la wUcb DM 
- GtaM OOP, 

M iHiMn» ibta q« mb)«i« lif 
, Wwi ^ irttk a 

' dimttj la-akt »*-*—« 

httm iBatda»4>' 'tttm doto-. 

It, (tad .4t oacoqtpoajioa tM- 

m*m in At tDWt Itlfatda* 
MimmI of onPSPrt by tkt: 
It m and tM Cn «p tba 
sa J^a^try, laaNllai tlia tamk 
itpvtt > tbt 

rlMW m ^ tkt JMPOt^n of 
Mfa 9^ bi Aama- 
l l Ktlp ai hayo btaa^ put ofl la 
'aaaW fti i an dtd bat not btcnod 
OtUta '-OMualMion «u eonvlac- 
■ta'afcnaaBii la faMw of aodi 
HaMOt.. add n oad by. tha acha- 
. tbfM othn-tQMtttaaatfaa, two 
bar dtetdet -and (ba tUM la 
obi Aaidoaf dIaMet, dia dac> 
baddf la to ba apM thramb 
:dyt of dw tu$, Oat dw alata 
I -aaaaBtulon aad tbO aiata’a ' 
or ba*a tao omi n eB dad diat poll* 
an 00 la tbpM ooaatltaaaciM 
1; irraaptctifa - of tha' ticii' tbat' 
la OairrtW ndlht tocaanta 
k" btr a foma) iMnration of . 
tobitvoB Aanm, and farthar 
b a^O pad llninlatio dtaUlMa 
liar'ttaetioa. CoimBiMteaar 
0 tar'dMdtadiMd 4 •o.thaai^ 
itbMi. 0(1 'dUc tt o B a ooaH adui 
'.oMo .laitboiit Oa aotato U 
OB ; 

I ^kv'-aty m political and 
^(^ wiA 
M awMnt imibia' to oatty 
la' ui^cd0aaMa 'tfyao a' “a 

k teb^^lllHkalilafi bf 0IM;- 

aMps,',a0tt'MiW aatUbatra 
t^a ^' fh r -'.boahka (!n4i.i4idi 
ii|tta)0«ad a 

„ tAo 



^ MHiMtr iKipalar"4^iada.« viB 
4ao, a ai oki u pt tba aattdi lir awa- 
ioaa tar tbOpiaaat ttat ol afbln. 

' -iriM wlAdrawal of .tomott a Ibt 
Haaarifca fovaraaient Og^poai 

<W IW tba cpi (wbid they ana 
awpoMlnc from ootddt) wUeb aarkad 
tba baalBnlna of tha adaktariat erltU, 
baoaba laavit^ fonoadai 4* wl- 
IMoiy of > tba (ovenaptat ~ oa dta 
.y4>P(|a M^niSoa ovar ‘far^dptn', 

tbOW of fpum, aaltbar da Coa> 
fraa not tha CPI Aaaiialtat halta 
takaa a o|au ttand on dp ailtation. 
Bat OBaa' hadai kiat flw aapa or t of 
tfaaat pardMi and matao nr, " onca h 
bacanw dear that dia ddaf mlaitttr 
£d not carry with Um aaen Ua own 
odV(a|qat ip (ha cfl^fat, Oa laaat dw 
ehlaf .nlaI|Mr ooold |Mfa dooe «ai to 
raiidp ^ dlow o4^ boaathh eom- 
btoadOM to tty to imn a garoraatutt 
• TUa V did not d^ aad haaoa'dw 
irevoa^ldltty for tha IMraduedoa of 
Praddint'a. rule la Ambo tor tba flnt 
dipt tati aqqardy on (Jp ^lat plnia- 
tOt^ ahaaMm Tlia. iwob ta M tor 
Hiatlka waa diet aib^a ba aim to 
poyiSt qn. a i^latfono onpi^M tba 
pfOdoaa tdndalatndoa'i poBcy of 
ibt dekdoa .pt dp aonaa 
of la tha.. tptari* hiti ip. 

AanM.'ba #<HW *>««»“> W a»»p taora 
aadiuiliatb: to tba wbola oiai^ 

dM bi* pr »il e c ia(i( iT ‘ 
i^it d>t latpoiitiaB of PiaaideDtV 
rpla la itadf trill not bdra d>a Pnd>- 
. tlVW dpt Ipre baan hlgWl g ht a d Iq dm 
ptaiant aiitiriian in Aaaaa. |d a naaa. 
by fraalai tha poUdcal paitiaa of an , 
reapoiulbillty in the adldalatnieoa of 
Aa Mata, the mutm ali^lt.iraa 
aMfca atpitiMl aatdaaiaat a»aa dtt- 
oolt. aptl MPOBMia a dn pBp n of WPf 
bard ntdtidM by thy .»oHtkal yact)ta. 
Baibna IbpridMif. nda # ««>»,» «a 
qf« bidat diiaidan daea tba paouabty 
fW opt bM dlmi^a^f 5S. !• 

otota Oholy U' dpt dw ..putty opiy 
wjBiiy to Ilya oftu «B>WNd *«»»• 
tifwy*^<4M«ad> dberadjt %aM»flea 
Ip dqltadik (ri* dw .paybfayi adridi. 
jUiyn Ka-bbUpdo origbtm. .«qw#Oila 

and -pirr[■'«■(*» - can aayer b* apiud 
tntfar Of MUWt ttt-m'bf^ 

4|ii(a^-r-#a^lp4d|d» WE®'*’ 

■a jr dWw y, «• 





' P*<daa ft boiliB to bM^ diclatad tmlrall bf 

'altototal and yaiti 
Utoet, it la toiiniy la 
the Ooninaa l a p ja ri la' 
dtoold now ayyianB tha 
dfitndan of Uaotlty" 

■Ba^ly taaiptrioi wMi 
Bycfeora lortnuBant a^ npif' 

Hibuika foTyrniwt b^ hoyi 
kao. even vAilc'ladlvtdqal ~ 
laadtn have ihannilva iMta i 
the Mfltatloo." Lm iafwtaadir. 

Indi^taa dut tha oaflqnd ietp^'. 
a braakfoMi' of ' GaviiB'i^eatl|o T 
wean tba Catrid and' icata r' 
of virlotB polldoJ partlaa 
fylthfuAy rO^otadty fby 
Afma U wad* •’ 

gkp/ioan 

TiaRB la apiaUatbr ao 
cyaidna of dM ruivm |oidoi''tiijs;t»-''^;i 
racall tcoM rtoaat fOO^, 

^ Poaovriag flit arfikaytMd 'tattd' 
in BQiar (thd to MBe otfafb to ' 



>>!k 


Pradttid laat yaOr oWtbibauif^. .... 
araneata’ nevta fo IbciaMt 4i|^V<l 
inf qaota ef lovcraatedt Mb itatfdM ' 
for <ba ao-ealled ladnMid ctda^ lUl i 
liredlctabU baOkbah irtfeh ipA 
•hm of a denand beta dial 
oaM imuyt fbr'dxriirioa of oyfiy 
pt reaennktlona, InAidtot Ua' .t aaa tvb i' 
doaa lot ■' .ha|i li i (^ 'cat^ ai^'.illliab , 
duM, tribat, ^ Centra'^ 
rincboBoantr deviba^ of atiyi»n4i^ja.> ; 
CommItAm to to into the' whola, b^ia-''’ ' 
tlon of ramvathm at t o vart Ma atJj^ 
for badcward rlii i oi ; 19ia ^ 
cabnea Couaildoa rrUcbr'ino 
tuted . 0 ^ Qocahdiir |t laM JWfi: 

Mgiui4 to dftttfiniBO dbt cfittdA'^iw 
bahv ao«!(«lly iiql ydy^^m^.ll 
wAfd olmfii ■**«* McoflliBttid tttat! 

"i' " 4 ^ ? "*?*P by ' • | 9 V 4 ! 

dp ydifmnaiBt of <4^ 

Jffl* dSP " 

tmcatjMi of .Rt<?i^ ^ 
tloa ,n poiti fat yuob ■■ ' 
irUob Myra apt ydayt 
in Cpdttl aq^ etna _ , 

dttwartifll’J'. -dta 9 p °n) »w l i f! y. s 

Itnioffd tP 14^ $ 

' \v ' 

in W» (Kkl^ .l^-Aljad 

iabd- 59«‘P»9fl'.r 

v»f 

pb jwwjmi flf; 

-m-M b .,. 

Ml %^<lMyj(.94P4Wri. 
ip..qiifrliqitaiqfyj«^: 




' r1«MM tk nii 
^$f U $ ' ter fdPWrt. ij^wM *. '. 

t-.^iaaiMftfiig tlMt M'lrliiaiay iiitB- 
Uxtioii jn A* 1977 akctimi to- tlM 
Iqk «iid to tkt ii wbBw la 
tbf 'imrdMra (tatti, v&n* no ionht 
dfriVinf iti •^nuneowi fupport bn- 
e^gp« of tb« r^urt of Bnoigc^, ibo 
OToyiiied a hard oon of aonort from 
ao<aIled intatinadlata, caawa. tha 
IinaU aa it trai than coaatltBtad traa 
am^oni to' eomoBdate tUa Mpp^rt by 
not qttraly aopatelnf a faadnmd dan 
jftt ceaaiMlon but by viituaOy dime- 
'!tiai It to r a aur ract dia pomUaf aa- 
GOBunatidationa of the aatUai Oomqila 
don which had boen ahelvcd fay the 
pnvioac loaa nu n a nt — pc^pt be- 
canaa accepting thain in the add-I950i 
would, have been pabtieally and aloe- 
tor^ diaadeiatageoua to flle then 
toBni party.' ' ' 

The Mandal Ommlettan waa to eub- 
nrtt Ita report by DeceaAer j|l, 1979. 
•at apparently, Oiaiaa Slath haa, till 
■MW nnanccatehiUy. been tryinp to beat 
tftf OonimiaBiaii to ita teak by having 
aa, Ofdtnanoe pr an eaneoti^ order 
faaagd.ta provide for iob iwaar v attop a 
tor the b^watd . riii aiae, In tha laat 
(aw daya, the' fob ^nota phra baa beta 
oS and on at laaot twice, with Inapirod 
rapnrta being *ieahcd' by the prime 
iplalatet'a aecretariat about' Cteran 
ding^'a determination to po tbeed ^th 
the plan and by the Raafatrapati Bhavan 
pb^ut Sieniiva Rdddy'a determination to 
pnrrent it. It ie a^ not certain if a 
pKtvlaioa tor Job leaarvatiQna /of the 
beehward riaaeei trauld not be forth- 
opmfatg before Ac poOa. 

Ib an the rig ht eo ue indignation of 
Aa oppoeltkm portiea over auch In- 
dttt a men ti beiag co ntemplat ed before 
alectiimii, what ataitdt out ia that 
Cham SMnA b reaBy a novice when 
it cornea to offering «ch indnoamenta- 
Aftar all, h bOa been qnlte neenud for 
for fovemmenta at Aa Centre and ig 
the aiatea. all Aeaa yaata to arinonnee 
' hn me rou a oonoaaalooa iuat before alee-, 
tfogr, petfoqm en c ti pti on hae been 
tah^4a 'Ae pre A nt edae faecanac'tlw 
gb g e rnm ant of Charan Singh hat nd 
^indtrte to be colrrapt, being tbendy ^ 
a carctahtr government '-'Idote aeaivv 


PW nPPfiPi 



t ragm e nled , hot rather it it iAa''dbteid' 
dve reetity of ^ Uatotically ftegapeii-,. 
ted and tieetpiai.eociety Aat hat/en¬ 
abled elita t^rpnpa tq teak Ktealar 


^jftelllgiiiyie, leffhlMfoecnt 
ifoietf(^''Aa wwOkeoam i 
tuOt ib ytenklaaop, tha aAil l e "i dli g 


powtn for dMoiaelvoi by pfoiact^ ]S;'|Aotit‘n e^.fo'fhatlM 


OMy it ia .etgafad that gay prov la i on ;|jo 'JBeA Ap' 'Al 
A.bitve torAdribb 'r eae r ea ihiu a'-tor aafo' -^otha^,.' ^tamoa^ 
Ame^A'tAvjjMPulatioa^ h aewe r re i .^-ta fooW'^dni^ 
dnpti^ qMi''iai|ht luera be^'.and.7:.fo iSI 

hnwhoever epitltfoeiofS^ AAd Amvi-. inatp wfae^ w 
ahmamiAtWve actually .woAw in 
praoiMt — tMuM forthar^ traeftiH aa ' i^f|M).‘decaf(R;:*nfa 
ldtendy'fnrfiinted>aecleip. TIAfle a fow''hnidtiAi.^ 
paiAfoltrlynUihmitit hfnd eda^ 


taetariu -deiaandt. 

But Aa reel gj^reheneione left ovdr 
tbe move for fuit^ qootai in govatn- 
ment (obe li Aat au A provUdny aUght 
inowbaO into iaefoding daihaadi from 
other groupe n>ch .aa MatUnia, Ae 
lirgait. and tha. Aoct -Maiitlve mino- 
tlty. Sudi a demand for ptopottloaal 
repreeantation fo govtmment fobs hat- 
alnady baen madt by loine Moellm 
partial. But givaa tlM blatortcal frag¬ 
mentation cf InAan todaty, and gfvan’ 
furAat ■ tha foUnre of Aa lOAap 
hourgeolda to' effect any Und of real 
integration, in Aa nodal itiuctnie in 
Ae last ddrty years, indi d a m e n de an 
In any cate tannd to be forAeoming 

IndtO’TpkiBtaB SmtatioMit 

•uslBggg M Utuiil 

■■I .11.. I .. II I ■ .1.1 '■ . . I II 

IN an the witlona and cloying 
'goodwill’ that ia being ptomotad to 
boost Ae ftoancas of crldiet. aasocia- 
tiona in In^ and PakUmn that are 
already fluA wlA money, the newt 
Aat in As poUtlcd rebUone between 
Ae two' countriaa^ It le bneiruM as 
ttfual comes dmoet ae a raftetUng 
braaA of wind, the apying boainem 
between IndU ami Pakiatan le doing 
egcellantly. — 

After tbe dtadoMirec Ib'PHBuMnt 
early Ala year, ihout Ae mtedvaiiiig 
of a vam 9 y ting - Is fomfon-- . and 
Kashmir and Aa enhaaiinabt ■ dribfota 
of nawe abcrnttAa trUI* and- gafobne- 
ing of vatkiA matnban et dannea 
bread. It was Inevliablo Aft PaAIAnh 
alwayi laajrliit parity wHh IcidUi, 
weald nM ba taigbA beUad, gsd li|i 
oome'ent wtA..lfproeni npc b v wA l g ''pf, 
ah' IrtAan apboK'f* Aai Indiaa.’aaiit ' 
baapy in Wamifteiifcmad haa #foi Att 
Aa order li, Ag boot. IfotliqiliK 
■Mr the cettby^AhM’of^laBsM' 
'Pddatsh Ateighdaaiw 'chMfAjld " 

Ay' ' ehddt'i-giMt'' 

. oAei^; fotanAM: :watH<|r 
'to iddik'tAsiwia 

,fo foil 


tAdetectfd, 




' - It In not yet. (dear ■Whpt'tAdAf^^'"^ 

' IbAmi rdlplcenat 'Vhw '-dbbt|r''''N^.' w 
iWf Tof .'vtBtnci 

by Ae official'' Of Ag kstanal nffdfo 
-mlalt^ ' In.' Otlhl — that ha waa 
fohrAy hnyihg eanmapa to faMi A* 
gaaiti AmA fon of plaaaflda Inoal 
ooloSar, cammt be Ae entire 'imAi It 
' le nnUkely’. Aat the dlpfomationa- 
cemed could have, been ransisg'e 
spy ring ooinpetnble to Ae one Apt 
was anegaOy being nm by Aa Mfo- 
tanl Aploaa^ for, for one AhA, foe 
problam.for'. India of rscroiAm vrAiag 
Pakistani -pUinene to apy ajpUnat 
tbdr - country hat ever be«i msra 
dilBcult fogh Aft for PaUatan of Snd- 
Ing WUHob jfoeban dfiitaa to apyegefoet 
Aalr couafry. Poasfob, Ae iBpiqmat 
wtg engaged la activities iwAer 
aimiiar torAoae of wndry fotsl|a 
^ifiplamats and, fonnaliste in Mdstso 


*IncHni Manageniffii^ 

Keepff joa abiiiast of ifa« 
latest Off > ■ 

IBunaseriaf fstaes'k 
India, 


AmiVAL 1 '' 
iOt^BlfTtok ,, 
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tiT IMW Wlolni by ta yiBpoal th*t. 
tht. rndiar, hdll^ai «( ,Uw 

^'oovqiriM bt'tfan^'pM fac mo^ 

-i- .^laiowtjit fiOt ^ 

I TMg 'wfc' WWPf»« * irt Jq«»~- not 
IjliM* Ch^:wo^MiT«r b(i Mtiept- 
•if bjr tocB^ ^^cninriat naa bMtn that 
IbdU^' o4s ipopacaiida wMpoa.'l^ 
b^ -{tti'.lMtMdy -lutftdhiib)* '.damand 
ibat a^ ' jlaqwctloa amnwiutnt o< 
wirirtT il dlit jaa abouU include ina- 
pacHoa M- all nudaar bciUtlw dt all 


■a v<i I '* 

ttVt oai 1 


bet that the laaguaaa aaad In tha 
Fiikiatanl tnpoiti has bacn >tiadnily 
e in > tl | »r tn'that used by. Indb In Octo¬ 
ber' in protest «i«i«n the .Pakistani 
dipknat* who was inbaeqnei^eipalc 
le^ H lees than con^adni. 9miy, 
the activity' of ^ methods 

used to ooeer them up, and tha aconaa- 
tions add eoanter accnsatinml traded 
when those activities are nncoverad 
have been always, in avaty country, 
similar. 


letters to EOnOR 


Social Scieaoe 
. Public 

PI.BA9E peihiit ua to paint out amne 
factual amun in Myron Wdnet'a 
artieta “Sodal Scleoce Raaaardi and 
Public Policy ^ India” pubtlahed in 
your IseuM' o( 'Swteo^ar IS and 32, 
Theaa engpcp Mncem only the Centn 
(or DevdopimiM StmUea, Tiivandnnn. 

(1) np inoesitloa of ih* Centre .is 

wrongly dtttibuted to tbn initistive of 
the ICSSlL It was natablUhed in 1979 
on d>e InhintiTe . of the dten C3daf 
Miideter «{ Kerala, C Adiudia Menon, 
and with ■eaerons teatwlal support 
from the state govaniinent. the'lCSSR 
came into piclpia In 1973 

when it nffarbd to help jbunoe tha 
Cantre'e aapnaMon on a aiptddng baria 
with tha tiaie govatiwiant. ' 

(2) If tl^ia pnjT tailorstate¬ 
ment that PAe OmtN.MvaloR; 

|ment iStg^ Wniglit ihjnany tfanea 
more |iid 4 t iRM the Vftm Bmik. the 
linitadPUa^ ihe Phn^. CMppi*-. 
lion and' '^eacl^^lhanaih ^ 
leporta'^amt.jttnpdit elk ' of Tig j(^ra diem- 
inUied^4cO|te^i!dab|'illm win bae 'baan 
providad hr. 4* mb towaaenant to 
tuppoift W cwtitnly not 

'-‘Bai Oepitrt^ undar- 

takaat^ ttjT IWt*4 

SyiiBKlSl t'U w iw <¥ «< 

!i£9rs:' 

rwi-an-- 



ad ‘obaaretts' In Naw MU over the 


polidcel prieonees'km review '401 r 
nnlait hiwe” to read fta ildfiii 

BMfe >.iaa«»'Patty Wwiiiil libai 

feato In 1977. , . , 

Aocordlnf to a recant ooaeanmidi^. 
tion received by the PUa„,($NA0> 
from the Kieu Sanghaiihi-fiamiill'^ ' 
western Uttir Prsde^ MpU,- 1' poU- 
ticel prisoner, bu hedn' on ^haam 
strike In Adsrsh JMl, X u dmear , 
December 6, 197S. He le being forci¬ 
bly fed through noee by the. Ml 
authoiMei. Satret Is ooe of 'tbl' 8t 
poUttcat priaonera langniaUag bUdnd 
tha ban in Uttar Radash iiiica 1970. 

’ Toitura of political priaonam aaanm 
to be a rond.ne af&dr Mi. 

Two political priionara, Klhhan tal 
and Omte Lai, have alieady loet dufr 
eyesight to torture in tht.SirifOiy ^ 
Central Tail. Chota .Ld h iwulaly 
suffering from ttonee in die gaS- 
blader, while Balinatb, another ptdIlU 
cal prisoner in the aama Tail, hue ha-' 
Gomt a chronic TB patMlt e«hr fM 
years. Shiv Math Tiivadi i» FU|g|ifih 
jaU is^doea to death attar gnddMdilii* 
prolonged torture. Pont othatmV" 0 )gj| 

In Fttegarh jail, Badri PmaaAi^J^UW 
Singh, B Murtby and Ram am 
grievously iff. Qhanshyim Mkjmygh 
SKnUs, huiged in Bauuas jell, heff’nM 
on a hnnger strike fein titMiar X''to 
October 13, 1979, demind^ « 
torture of poilwal piSoneis 
stop. Ram Chandri of PsSeggdt.'Ml 
■bo went on hunger stfike A^andy^ 
draw ffia attentioa of .thn .puUlp^IlM 
to the pitiable coaditioiia ofmiwar 
priaonen. 

All political pilsonen in XlP'. are 
raporteifly kept in aoUtaiy Bo nf | nB| M!l p 
Apart from having pl^niaal' toittim 
inflicted, they are kept uMm chdU 4l 
the time and occasionally 'Imn^ midis' 
down from the ceilings. Proper 
ing. even sceordlng to tha fgil. slIpuM-f' 
tlons, is denied to them doting wiotef.' 
They sra given rottes fam and-lM. 
denied sunllt^it end fipah gir mm . 
wtaU'thw JiUlm ' 

treatment it denisd. Above all, itM . 
pactiva of dwlr heU^ iMso fl|R|kU' 
piiioiien era torcad to do hardlihtmr. 

AcconUsg to Jil!t,.i«gn|Mo«i, 
who .am aide aidl.hsve pas sed nuuQi 
yetta sie sfkwnd'fn^ iwiiMM. 
their lUitivee. WhUe hint 
enjoy tide bei»i*t-RUM af>eih i 


Rcfcarch-aad 

Policy 

financed a small nndsus of staff, lor 
studies pertaining to devMopmant 

(1) The Chtirnun of the Committee 
on Commodity Taxetien appointtid hy 
the state government In 197fi wSi from 
the'Centre’i Faculty, but Ae Centre 
did not undertake any npadfle etudyfor 
tUe .Coramittec and the credit tor euch 
ctutUei ehould tberefom go eniitely to 
the Committee end iti eacretariat. 
Moreover, Singling this out tor npedal 
mention ^ei a loi>.sided view, of the 
Centre’a totd researdt activity and 
orientation- - 

(4) Wdnar claims that hli aonica of 
information, paiticulaTly that on pUicy 
teaeardi, was the diredlon of tM re- 
ceSrefa eentrea, This is not true at 
least with .respect to our Centre.' 
Weiner did not, meet fba Dltector'or 
any FeOow of the Centre. 

(5) A ’review woik cf tUe type’ !»' 
expected to be at leam (a) bu l a n red 
aiU/or (b) stroog on mcti. .Wainer’e 
piece if neither, going bp what ha has 
broi^ with respaCt. to our 
instituta, 

T" 

Soma qf the biaiea 4)adfiiyiii| ^ 
exerclte.art’^ oaorss lM oh«k)ui''to 
naad itw.,iiH««nent , 

^ G K Pawn**" 
ii S'Ctkam 


Csgltll''*iijp^^iavsiimmaift .Btn^a; 


. _ ___ 

A Vnm^TaiM hm kMji'idhiMd: au£i 
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Accent on Teehnidogy 


WJCANO now AUD STEEL WOBES 
iM tmadl out vEitly impioved n- 
mltf for ^ yMr onded Juno IKO, 
dthon^ dMjr U-C oot atrjctl)' com- 
Miatd* with thoN of the pretdom yetr 
whld oomrad a period of 15 montln 
lad then hed been itoppage of 3)10- 
iudtion for eboot 6 OKniths it die 
Ulwe plant during that period. Fio- 
loctloiu lalei, profiti at well aa mar- 
inc have been onnilderably better and 
dividend, ttepped up from 6 pn cant 
:o 10 per cent, li covered 1.96 timei. 
trcductiaa of mOed piodueta waa 
ilgfaer at 130,096 toonea aa againit 
107,076 toonei in 1877-78, Ftoduotion 
□f eteel catrings waa 8,030 tonoea 
igainat ^561 tonnea. Ftoductkm would 
lave been atill bigber, but for the 
■ever* poivet cut in May and June 
1076. The prolil perfomunoe alto needa 
o be viewed againat the additional 
rurden of about Be IJ! crorea ailalng 
'tool the aettleroent with the emplo- 
^eea- Reh^ulitation of tbe wire rod 


mOl at Eahve la partly completed and 
the imported billet grinding machine 
baa been Initallad and cammleaiDned. 
Government hac appioved the ecan- 
pany’i agreenwot with Sedate dec 
Aden Pint de I’Eat (SAFE) of France, 
whlcgi will help it conaiderably to up¬ 
date ita tedmology ai well la prodoct- 
mli in the higher gndee of ated. The 
company baa planned a major modemi- 
lecion programme for the wire rad 
making facility at Kalwa. Tbla la eetl- 
mated to coat Ra 4 crotee. Agreemanl 
for technical oollahoxation with Hitachi 
of Japan for manufacture of large caat- 
Inga weighing over 6 tonnee eplece' 
haa been approved by government, Bx- 
portj increaied to Ri 33 crotee from 
Ri 2.3 cfoiee of 1977-78, mainly dne 
to export of 4,956 tonnes cf pre-etreaaed 
concrete wiree veined et Re 1,8 craree 
to China, The company la explotliig 
marketa for e<Port of non-tradltloiiil 
carting!, beildee further developing 
mariretr for railway castinga. For meet¬ 


ing the Inoieeeed wotUng oapftel aa- 
quiramtnta, the oonpeny o&nd lAl 
lahh 11 per cent dabeahites of Re IfW 
each ee a *righta' iasue to the Indian 
iherebaMera. Tbe laiue wia folly edb- 
icribed. Alto, redemption period ol the 
8,000 debentures of Ra IDQO each 
carrylDg interett et 7.75 per cent bee 
been extended ftum 1978-83 to 1990-96 
by raising the rate of Interett to 11 
per cent per tnnum. The oampti|y*i 
working during tbe first five monthi ol 
the current year hti ihown forthef folr 
inViovement, with lalea rialng to 
Ri 30.6 crcrei from Ba 23,3 ccoret at 
the same period but yeet. Aoeo i dlng to 
Viren ] ^h, chaltnMn end iiianegleg 
dlrtdot, the company would hvra 
achieved higher productio n and turn¬ 
over, but for credit iguaexe tnd.oea- 
tinuouB power cut. Even eo, he cipedia 
the company to achleva a tnmovtr ot 
Ra g.5 crons this year. 

BAJAJ AVTO has lufeted a atlbacli 
during 1978-79 dne to labour tio wh lii 
Net sales declined by 13.5 par cent to 
Ra 44.89 croret and groat profit by RB 
per cent to Rs 1138 ootee. Net pao- 
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Latest 

Lut 


Year 

Year* 

Year 

Yetr 

Year 

Year 

Yem 

Tear 


30-6-79 

30-3-78 

303-79 

3(F6-78 

30-6-70 

304-78 

804-70 

3IM-18 

Ptid-up Casdul 

807 

807 

470 

470 

500 

500 

48 

48 

Rccervu 

389 

283 

1308 

959 

704 

684 

79 

60 

BuirowlnuA 

1904 

1469 

425 

263 

805 

600 

258 

236 

of uhich Term borrowingi 

1515 

1069 

82 

59 

175 

220 

WWW 

““ 

Grots fixed iiseti 

2191 

2097 

2119 

1827 

2436 

2285 

216 

£02 

Net fixed atseta 

964 

966 

917 

771 

1112 

1107 

60 

97 

Inveetmeoti 

55 

27 

56 

25 

122 

121 
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Current UebUltiea 

1520 

1142 

2832 

2345 

394 

358 

401 

385 

CuRttit aiMts 

3882 

2719 

3865 

3241 

1146 

890 

TIi 

075 

Stocka 

2391 

1547 

1902 

1858 

818 

578 

550 

497 

Book debt! 

1254 

1140 

1930 

1376 

300 

288 

186 

197 

Net trite 

6437 

4531 

4489 

5187 

2188 

1968 

1678 

1400 

Other laooBie 

76 

75 

440 

262 

97 

00 

40 

£9 

New meterfal costs 

2125 

1388 

2641 

3100 

448 

306 

487 

450 

Wagea 

989 

774 

536 

534 

381 

332 

344 

278 

Intartat 

211 

250 

41 

39 

122 

114 

41 

41 

Croee profit(+)/loei(—) 

444 

211 

1139 

1259 

183 

328 

68 

38 

Depredetioe provltloa 

128 

155 

209 

178 

141 

1S4 

13 

13 

Tax piovlalon 

140 

_ 

502 

666 


88 

37 

32 

Net piaSt(-l-)7Ioet(—) 

176 

56 

428 

425 

42 

106 

18 

17 

Devetopmaot lebete provision 

17 

4 

SO 

41 

22 

10 
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Tranefer to lararvei 

78 

— 

293 

898 

— 

40 

0 


Dividend 

P 


P — 

_ 

p 7 

7 

p 1 

1 

Amount 

£81 

48 

£85 

P— 

85 

E3S 

P 8 

'$■% 

E 6 
F9l5 

6 

£5 

Rata (per cent) 

_ Cover (tfoiait 

EIO 

136 

a 

BIS 

A40 

18 

452 

E S 
OJO 


E15 

15 

2.16 

Ratfot (per oent) 

Grose pnflt/aalet 
. Net pr^/crmttd ranployed 

'«rsttT. 

638 

1A71 

37.14 

1535 

436 

5.09 

34.14 

17.08 

2S3T 

2436 

42.37 

1134 

2427 

38.74 

3126 

10.10 

8M- 

, 2827 


4.443 

15.06 

3344 

19.86 
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tt wMi iaimv, • thuh battti at 
Bi iS8. aattt (JRi 4J6 cton*). XIm 
qnditiigtd dtvidawl o£ 18 per oent ia 
oovfied tA timw by etnii>>S>- Aoeord* 
tag to the ntenagmuit, daily rated 
wo r kmen leeorted to an ‘Wegal toot 
down ■trike’’ ftom July 25, IVTB with- 
Old makiiig any formal demandi. The 
nnion allegediy wanted the company 
not to require wotfcmen to improve 
their productivity. The itrlke wai cillad 
oS unooodltionaUy ftom September 8. 
The company produced 1,21,263 acoo- 
ten and thiiEe.whceler( during 1B78-79 
agabMt 1,36,680 nurobeit in the pie- 
vicua year. It haa got a ‘letter of In* 
tent’ from the govewmeat Incretaiag 
two*wheeler capacity from 80,000 to 
1,60,000 vehidea per aonum. Milch 
Witt enkble it to manufacture 2 hdefa 
vehidea per aonum. Thli la in additicD 
to the licenaed cepadly to manufec- 
tere 80JOOO aoootcr CaU> pada for cup- 
plying to Mahareahtra Soootera. The R 
end D department produced two 50 cc 
inototcyclea for trial purpoaea. Theee 
vddolac have been certified by the 
Automotive Beieerdi Aaaoclatloo oi 
India aa oonfonnlng to apedficationa 
and aa rocdwoithy, The R and D 
dapertraent la developing a three- 
eheder anltable for peraonal traoeport 
tai triala on a prototype are in pro- 


end aold 51,775 tonaat aa egalget 
58i338 tonnee and 53,761 ton n es re- 
epectivebr, in lOH-TS. The dicHae U 
production waa due to non¬ 
availability of adequate aeppliee 
of raw materlala, coal, power and la- 
boor unreat. Tba directota atate that 
the compatty. bad to arrange nvpty of 
raw mattrlala from diatant pheet like 
Aiaam, Andfata Rradeih, Oriaa and 
Mabaiwhtra, The company withdrew 
writ petitiona filed agihiet the govemr 
meat of Karnataka for cancdlation at 
allotment of eucaljfitut areas to It. Aa 
a reauk of oegotiatloni with the Kar¬ 
nataka govemmant, the company has 
been permitted to extrect euoalyptiu 
from the plantadooa of forest depart¬ 
ment in Halyal division to the extent 
of 20,000 tonnea per annum for two 
yean. The ateCe government hu also 
agreed to sup^ 38,000 tonoea of fire¬ 
wood per annum for three yeera. 
Efiorti ere lieiog made with the atate 
gavetamcDt for allocating additional 
bamboo areai. The company oita im¬ 
ported wood pulp to aupplement lodi- 
geaouf fuppllaa. The oongieny haa ap¬ 
plied to financial batitutlom for a 
term loan of Ba S croret to meet pert 
of the coat of the dtamloal recovery 
bidler/eOuent traetment ^tnt Deli¬ 
very of chonlcal reoovay boiler haa 


oapeotty in its {aototy, bat ft hat aoc 
beam aoooeisfol ao for. The oompe ii ar h 
llconitd f t pufty la 75 lakh pehs df 
canvie/nibbct footwear and the fo- 
■taUed capacity on 3 ihifta bosli is 115 
laUi poiia. Slmiletiy, the oapedtiaa for 
leather footwear ate S lakh pafoa'fotd' 
11 lakh pairs, respectively. The ocm- 
pany also has inatalkd oepedty of 8 
lakh pain of PVC footwear aod its 
contention is that it does not leqaite e 
licence, although a irnsa nota fonad 
by gorvernanent of India on lunh 87, 
1088 stated that dlvetsification into 
FVC requltea a Ucence. Doting 1878- 
78, the company produced 86.80 lakh 
pairs of canvas/rulfoer footwear, 3,48 
lakh pain of iMther footwear and 4 
lakh pain of FVC footwear. Net stlea 
increased from Bs 14 crores to Bs 16.78 
croret, but gross profit wet only 
modestly lietter at Rs 68 lakhs againat 
Rt 62 laklu previously. The unchanged 
.dividend of 15 per cent was covered 
2.5 times againat 2.16 times pttvioualy. 
Gross marglng were thinned down by 
increase in costa of ingportant raw 
materials and of packaging and tran¬ 
sport, althouid) the oosspany Incteotad 
prices of finished goods also, OveteU 
sales in value during the first 5 months 
have been higher by 10 per oent oom- 
pared to the tame period fost year. 


grata. The 'BoM-Chetak' aoootar haa 
bean modified to meet the stringent 
exhiust emloioo regulations of fbe 
Emdromncntal nrotaction Ageniy of 
the US. The oompaoy oqiorted 40,458 
■eooters and 1,765 tbree-wheden, the 
bulk of Miiob were In the foim of 
CKD Packs and were shipped to Its 
Ucenaets in Indooeale and Taiwan. It 
earned foreign exchange of Ra 8.38 
croret againat Rs 6B7 ctorea in the 
prtviona year. The oosiy en y recehrsd 
foreign exchange equivalent to Ha 60 
Itkht Of technical Imcwbow feet ftom 
Iti llceoacea. It received 02,506 ep- 
pUcationa for releaae of ‘BajabCbetak’ 
acooteri under the acfaecne of priority 
allotment against inward remittance at 
foreign exdiange, Tha foreign exchongt 
received by die country thereby emoon- 
ted to over Ra 55 c ro i ea. 


bean ddayed due to prolongad atrUm 
at the woika at the supper, AVB. 
The boiler la now expected to go on 
stream In sally 1881, The effluent treat- 
ment plant has been rcsnmlisicsied, but 
it is not fuUy operative due to Don- 
availability of adequate power. 

CASPNA SABV proposes to partici¬ 
pate In t joint venture in osuclatioa 
with Krie International, Roweta Com- 
merdal Coiparation, e US firm beving 
an eatabUabed sate organiaatioa in 
that country, and Nlloo Bhatt, ■ potty 
from Sri Lanka, for manufacture of 
footwear In Sri Lenka. A new com- 
pany is being formed in Sri Lanka 
with a paid-op capital of 8 2 mfUloeL 
The US firm will lubacribe to SO per 
cent of the caidta], Birla Intanetloiial, 
Oaiona and die C^Ionese party 10 per 


cent each and vby heleima of 50 per 
W£Sr COAST PAPER hu experienced oent will be arranged by the US Stra 
a diaip setback In its perfonaanM^ and Birla Intonetiosal. Carooe will 
with a dtep In grots prefit frcan'Ra ftfifi- give tsobnicil ooDaboiedon and wUl 
crotw to Rs 1.83 crorea da^te bitfier also nvpiy metfiilnery frees India 
selaii of Bs 21.83 croru agtlnid.Rs 19.88' ageinat the amoms to be oositiibated 

by it againat enoity, of the ptepoaed 
new company. The US firm hat nn- 
dtrtaken to take the entfla psodaoUGo 
at the venture, Beving leecfaed ite 
production cepedly, Cetosia hee been 
trying to obtsdn pennWOn of tbn 
ttiMnouBt lav itoKMiBf pvodnolSflia 


cram in tbe previous mfit 

glna have be^ halved, 
attribete thie ^tcome to fewfawi 
tkm and rlan'lR coet of yatU^ 
like taw matilrt|lt. ebaDicab,-%tf 
efoottfoity The 
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Ricicety Heartlaed 


'-AS the (tactloiiMrliic eaten Iti ded- 
•^ve itisCf one of the huti whldi 
■tend* (rat In the deluge of mracnletion 
lad nooertiloty li dut (part from Ot¬ 
ter ftadedi and Blher, the adh-codtinent 
Is fdrljr stable desplta (hi cbmgn 
under way. Uttar Pradeeb and Uier, 
described oommaiiy aa ithe Hlnfl- 
speakint heartland’, are polMcally alek 
— and their sldcneu dlhata the entin 
conHoental system h«ctme ISO MFk 
out of 642 han from theae psita. 

Over the past thirty years, It has 
•Iway* hew aiftued that woe It not 
for the near atagnart cconomlo sitna- 
tkm ^lo diete two lieartlaadl etatee,' 
fndla’a growth perfonnanoe would be 
phcDonieoally better. And if one re- 
membeia that it was Bihar which was 
traditionally used by the British oolo- 
nlaBsta as an admhilstnttfve tralotng 
ground for famine and relief work (at 
die Nortb-Weat frootler was for ndli- 
taty eaperfencel), ihe eastmiitloa that 
We are In the tiuoes of tome new pro¬ 
blem would dlsMlve. 


•taMJahed batarecn the Jaaate party 
•nd <ne GaDgiett(I). 71ie» is baahK 
in this, but sbirald these oalcnlatloos 
Ptose false, apHt voting coidd give na a 
result Whhb would diatcit and dbtmb 
the entire federal system, 

Tbe fence-ahten among pohtloal <*• 
servers maltitain that the peillasoentaiy 
seett in Uttar Pradesh and wOl 
divide more or lets evealy between 
die Jaiata party, the Uik Da] alliance 
and the Congreisfl). Even thoo^ no 
■waves' are visible so far, thia viewing 
seems too aimplistlc. After tH, tt It 
clear that the scbedulad caate votes 
are beglimlng to swing In hivonr of 
the lanata party and TagPvtn Ram. 
The vote of the Muiiims eonld qiUnter 
where consmunal candidates sra not 
available. If the upper eaatee are with 
Congreaifl), where will die newly ard- 
culate mIddie castes decide to commit? 


( Indie has lived with a cruel letHty 
' of this heettlend for long dectdei, hut 
the processes of democracy which girw 
badcwardness a preponderance In the 
celenlatlanf of central power create 
and extnordloiiy ciiallenges. So 
much of our desiMlr these days over 
pnUdctl Incompetence and ooiraptlon 
is ded up hiextrlcsUy with the 
poBdeal ctlchladana of owdie-nuln 
polldeiaiit in Uttar Fradeah and Bihar. 
And now the sitiratlon Is mud worse, 
became poUdcfiatlon baa -lyl ^s Ji e d 
, chaBenges which have to be met end 
ditoibed if tbe Centre of our federal 
polity is to retain Its edeotlveness. In 
reaedoii, groups are mobilising in the 
heardands to urge a boycott of the 
elecdoiie If only to emphasise the need 
fer a govenanant of coopcteiMe and a 
rededicttloD by the pollrtdam to woth- 
•“Ust the people. 

As die deo tto n e ering pushes for ded- 
elon. It is deprssshig to acdmowtedge 
diet JO sduA of India's future is de¬ 
pendent on die tangled cakulatloiia of 
Uttar Pradesh and Blhtr. At this 
“““•nti the flcKwcrosabigs, the hoiee- 
dadlagi die buying and telling of votes 
■■Hi nedi the cast* end mm nmrsi ot]. 
wl at lo m , anggast that tha coca cooB- 
]Uk lilt hot bidien and le hat 
•tha <3W f>H# ai t . TU doatm ft flnnly i 


Observert have been trylag to worii 
. up assestments on the of meet¬ 

ings tod sttendanoe. We ana witnaaslog 
record crowds for Xanata and Coo- 
gretsfl) only, but largaly quiet ctowda, 
sittlug like tudgei, dlsgustrf wKb tbe 
neglect of thdr problems, trying to 
locate candidates wbo malta sense. Wm 
tha candidates and tbeir (jnalltlea erane 
to tbe fore, or tbe competing and dla- 
artnlng charismas of natlanil ludersT 
Ccrtsfoly as In the past, our people 
nse different yardsticks for lodging 
parties when voting natlooelly or i»- 
gionally. But Utter Pradesh and Bihar 
are ‘bukward’ even In thh because 
leadership hwe has been very parodilBl. 

It is beeamiog ioaeatin^ dear that 
the myth ibout the monolldilo atitas 
of Uttar Findeth and Bihar providing 
moch-rseeded stability and btdanoe to 
our iprawtlog federal polity is no longer 
accepted. Ihe thesis a eentnliaed 
tyftem Is also In tatters. If dacentia- 
llaed concepts are to be sroritad oot, la 
they muit be, then it la daar that 
siatller states ere od the aatioiial 
agenda. Uttar Fradeah and BBiar, with 
a combined populadon of some 150 
minians, oonld be ratfonally and mean- 
ingfuUy re-d r awn into some el^t 
states. Then, pmUUy, Urn lethargy 
and bopdeaiota would lift. 


dbrnptfve. This k so In dm feud linaid- ‘ 
nadon of poBUelaw who aiu iMbto to 
bredc away from the corrupt and brntt- 
bllng stiuctorea of tba past Some ef 
m cannot but remember die noneenae 
talked ebont llngidstie atatee In (be MS 
bulent Bftlea. Rad it not beta for that 
Taoiganlittlon of power, we wonld not 
have been able to register tbe impres¬ 
sive ecoaomlo advance of die Seeood 
Five-Year Han period, to tdvtpee 
• which built capaettica vUdi taatahi m 
' to some eitent even to thli day. 

I If wr are to move for e more dreatlo 
, leorganliatlan of the tub-continent,' 
and In keeping with the new oonsdom- 
ne.is sweeping our lend, it is time tbit 
tbe polity parties — and peittonUdy 
those who oonslder thaa asd ve e the 
'theorists’ of our polities — stir to 
sketch tbe outlines such a reotgaai- 
sation of state bonndariei. We coidd 
be a federation of over afarty atotte, 
with or without legiriaturca like tboee 
we hare today, with or widont aleoiad 
Covemoia, and with or witbont flit 
elaboiate paiaidierDaliB of admlnlitia- ' 
tion to which We have becoma aoem- 
tomed. After til. there are ea many 
aliemativet available to at to make onr 
lodtty more democratic, more partid- ' 
pative. more federal, mors deeenttaHead 
and effective. What bat bloidted think¬ 
ing on these mttten? 

Wg may well discover that die power 
errangement baaed on the domlnence 
of Uttar Pradesh and b at the 

base of thh preaent unaadsfamory 
ttalua quo. Then dils base moat be 
diiken. The movement i for reorgudee- 
tlon mnat take root in tbeea ridety 
beertiands, for It is here that atapsa- 
tion destroys the spirit of some IBO 
mimona — and through them the spirit 
of a ndi-cmitliient. Ihe climato of poli¬ 
tics If certsinly ftvoanlble for mii 
initiatives whatever die elecdoneetibg 
yields. But do we have neramery 
serioosncaa on these crucial roattais 
within the parties, and the thinidiig 
elements arotmd diem? 


Unfortiiatteiy, die cell for smeller 
itatef, bated on lo cio-CBlta r a l and gecK 
graphic lines, hat tlwto’s haasi dls- 
tf dtafenmiy dhbim tad 


Cnatcctfam 

In “Another Epiaade in a Blttoiy ot 
PUlage’’ by Noel CaattOno (Mbvtonbat 
10 ) the title ot the beck hp VbgiaJa 
Thompion end Richard AdlofI refttrad 
to on paga 1836, cohnna 2,- thorid 
.read “Ilte Emerging States of Franck’ 
Equatorial AAtca”. Tha error b 
r egretted. 

* —gA 




The ftatnxe bdongs to those who se^ it 
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Whether yov eeA it or not, the tatoie anieee. 

■at 70a have « choice—to meke it yoate. 

We have chosen a fatose based on better technology, better 
prodocts, better investments and better manageaieat— 
and an endaring proce ss ^diangel 


To most houMWivsi In India 
Hindustan Lover is the supplier 
of well>known products— 
Sunlight Oslda, Lux, Lifebuoy 
end a host of others. But this 
oompany has grown and 
ohanged especially In the last 
five years—so mu^ that 
we thought we should tall you 
something sbout It 
Do you know that sbout 60% 
of our total Invenmentt In fb»d 
assets today are In proiacts In 
the core sector or aopMstIcated 


technology? That wo have an 
Investment of nearly Rs. 3 crores 
and a recurring expenditure of 
about Ra 1 .f crores per annum 
In the largest private sector 
R &D Centre in India? That over 
60% of all our managers ate 
scientists and technologists? 

A company goes the way Ks 
capital is Invested and Its 
mansgeiMm chooses the 
(AtecUon. Our direction is dean 
tachnology-intenaiva' sectom 
of nstionai prioritv. 



HINDUSTAN LEVER U/VUJED 


HUrtfdH 
















































































































««s «» ho « SohrHut Ijinwint. VM> 

tth OK ontu—tterily 

JA ^79 by B(f«iAte ISTS. (Mo 
«■*> ww kK tabtoMUa; tt Ibe tba* 
imwm uad* Um CoMtdMHy lA te¬ 
at^ 'kotM bM ^ Mm bate 
thi CW.)' ' 

M te' tmh nmt «f-wa|t laflteai 
that WM doo U OetoWr mS in odMr 
014 ia Oetobar 197> in MiM 
tpittn. It was ainsd to nwya part 
0 # varlablo OA witib As baste waps. 
1M tiaM.was dns sat at Xs 3M and 
ntlabb OA a» lU MAb for Aa wbola 
ooimtiy. UP «ot a ftstd OA of Its S3I, 
Aadbia Pradiah Its 57^ Tamil Na^ 
lb 77 and Kanataka Da 41. 

Mow As Mabanahtia Cklsf Mlais- 
tar's award ftm tha ansWUad arotfcat 
A Ma b a r aA tm a total iaeoma of Ra 
193.40 (brokra np into a basic of Bs 
IdO wlA tbs details of yaitabla and 
bts4 OA PM' to A wortcad out). WlA. 
aopaa other minor adbutmeata (the 
worhar will gat Rs 41< A band. Annual 
iacrtmaau have baaa tMad from Ra 1 
A Xs 3. ITh§ onion damanda pnaanted 
A Neaambar had actual^ bean Ra SOO 
total locoQs wlA an aonoal'Acremaat 
of Rs 5. At tba ttma aAan this d«M«iia 
waa set the woAar waa tetlnt a total 
Aeoma of Ra 3MA0 (As PaA oom- 
mlttsa award plu minor sdAstmenti). 

tWuIbkr Otala (RMS) said Aat a 
wme damaod irttchad at Rs ISO above 
Aa.ourrmt wage laval may or may not 
bnwbeaa caaUatAA taniw of tha A- 
dtery's capacity to pay and As anhmi 
ability to Aalat on it As a nagnthtiiig 
poaltAtt A ralatloa ft what they have 
got-A Aa ChAf MAlttsi's award As 
wags damaod was mock too Ugh. And 
then A As fact that tbs worfcais' ax- 
pactatAu have baaa taisad to a. level 
far above what the an now apparently 
being aricad to accept An Ubonr 
Uadan wen not, apparently, A bvoor 
(d saA a larga wags Uka hot cace A 
waa voiced, tba otban went aAng last 
they be aiada ont to be anti labour. 

Rut more AexpUoaUa than dl this 
la the fact Act regular hegatAtlDni 
batWaeu govarnmant uniooa pad fac¬ 
tory owaara had nportedly anAad at 
Aa' yoAt last year ated Ac woAar 
was bdag effand a total Ai^ ' 
M 3b7A0 wblA would haad baan > 
Ra 437J4 today {wtth sAUr od^iaA^ ] 
aaattb 'and a apeefad dAwauoa c( Rs Id - < 
Aht KarnatAa Mr AatanA Is PdAM).' 
AM it. is teo btAg mid. terJhdiH , 
r^ mtr poUticiaas ^ 
tUMtai A ftieMa diaMAam^a : 


Maaa;»a.37 man^i^ 


Aa sbAs Atter 
' The pciriM'ffr'te'^ia^ vMui 
tnasport woifcan Ma pMd deal aftige, 
Bafcn Aa Clilcf] SRaUtsr's award ^ 
ran Ar harvasilim'aiid leadAg aftmA 
of cane was Ra 74%^ Oilef SliUds- 
tar haa rated it ftf'lU 9. Thif tigte 
ft be aaea against grstrike tUaa inaia 
ago A AUn sd nsgs r. district orgaftsad 
fay Ogata and RhmiUiatsd unAqs of 
harvaat and aa p a p oi t woAtn. Slaean 
faeftty ownsN agftad than to pay 
Ra 9 Mr atdi ftoM of atmmciiia haiv 
vaatad agd l e adadr'Honn afttr Aa 
ag rea m ant gluiad Paarar, tbpn Indoatry 
MAlitar, intarvenad, faetciy ownan 
backed doam Mm At asreeatant and 
Pawar awarded a .0.39 pate Acraaaa 
par wnna aa agsAtt As Ra US A- 
craasc n a gotlatad acAar. 

To aae what Ra 9 per tonne nuani. 
It A ueeeaMry to remember that it 
takas a ‘koytha* ci two adnlA and 
one or tefo cliildreo to baivast a tonne 
of cans Sod load it A one day. Under 
Aa CUaf MAittar’a aamrd cartman 
also get matgiaaUy men then befbn: 
Ra 4.1S for Aa flnt mile plua a UttA 


lockteit;Sfaicic '',btbgt. 


wltlte tae tkOiii 'of i 
Icaatr. .Aataimaa ttoelca. te 'waad),’: V 
-emtfua 'wkUU aniii’'liftnt,1ta.:3'^- 
day^j-fcir a iA tW takft - b a te ii a . '14j 
and. IS bonta.. HU waM haa to' 
ooear tatfla-tead,-'aMa<|teaa a abd ftate-^ 
tanaiinw Of bidlai^-eait It ia aatAuA 
ad that at Aa and of d this fat earnf ' 
Use per day than a tabourcr ' would: 
under the, amptayaaot ’ gnarantUo., 
eebama. (Why''.tlit - cartmait .catM- 
Ott baa ft da wfA Aa permanent AeiA' 
of Ibana and gdvancaa taken -SAn 
te Ubonr contnorar Aarmcat cart- 
men an ea^ghf uP A. Tha Koeean- 
bar daaeandi fttde on AsIt batudf by 
labour Isadars WooU fame pat boA 
cartman and Jmtveattn ra par wlA 
Ae uodcilM Mrfcar, at Ra SSO par 
oumA. Anotha* dtmandmgde ra Aair 
bahaU (one of tba group now'ft be 
ooaWile^ by .a cnmnltte^ Is Aat tha 
contmet aystem of labour ha abolUb- 
ed tad that Ary be takan dtractly ra 
tba payrolls -jot tba factorias sAse 


INDUSIRIM. FINANCE CORPORATION OF INDU 
«}% B(»a» 1M9 (IMO BUMSI) 

PAYMPiT OP l OTa m r ^ rspatmbnt' of prin^ax 

OUABANTEBD RY TH* GOVERNMENT OP . 

Amount of laaps! Ra. MiSiMWigW/. 

tera Fries : Rs. I09/- Per Cent ' , , * 

RedeemabU «t par m Ae 24A Decanbw. 1989. 

The Bonds an approved aceuiitift uSder Aa IndUn truiA 
te Ins u nnce Act and Ae Ba nkAl RagoUtioa Act, aiM w ffaorillUw' 
tegr^ of advincea to RdWAlM bank* ly tiw Rapmu 

M'ob At lUrcf^sMltte rfAaltteMS 

wlthoat Dotiee aa aora as A« toAl euAcrh^Dna awymut to M, SdJR. 
»rft M A a« esM M law Aan the tese cf busAaat ra Friday. . 

retain au bicriptl oas’.ncelved■ ppto^ 

lU. H.50 ctof Wa ' ^ 

5 "x%ir). 5 raa 3 ®!S 3 ias 




payable baU-yeariy on Aa 34A luna 
adhtet to tmt under Ae laooaas TU^ 
Crate of As Proqmclus 'and mM 
Aa Ofltes of Ac Reaarva Rack jUUk 
at Ac CorpentAe at Bank oLJEBSi 

DvU ^l^O M. .end 


/ |£9E|HiFte teH 


MdjlgrOacaDllar and wU S 

Bra ten# eng be bald fceA 
I aa alao brai Aa Band QBsd 
Mtet I d R eniait Mmr Nttr- 


ef Add! Bonda 




db^rata wAa In .rtete af gm 
nR >V .AiM.'SRf bugrite'AH^MidSm 

' t 'm m 










'thi Mry. 

aad pnri' 
iHit tt -the FndaldU Mandd, » 
• a«ab«r.«( A* 
Mta. be b ^'■ot ia 
,-etf-*e. abal^t '^4 "her# wi- 
r^taed l»pee"i!’^He bw 
t't ip^pAct <a 'the Aiotiattiig teem 
Mtf dp' ^ tfne at Wrltiiig had be 
. 'bean abb ta ta werkcia lai the 
d|e(p|eib; hut fee laid be wooU not 
bd aor^bed if tite misery ipr 
aarud wd itt iede^nee aa a betnnL 
' -HVbjt have the unloni retiaatedf 
Obe.bf tbe many doabb that their ' 
dbebdowa bai labcd' b orcr the 
ctMacth of their etrike mabObation. 
wile mace than' 2.$ bkh vaikan 
reiHr ready to atrlke? Or, .aa b mo* 
bAte, were only tbe factory workata 
ofAadaed? If only the factory workeia 
came jmt, tbe whob IndutOT woold 
have oeme to a hah and the harvestata 
and eartmea would have got no work 
ahher and could be oonaiderad notla- 
naSy on atrlke. But being notlonally 
on atrikie la dlitinctly different from 
actually being moblUaed and tbe im- 
pUcadona of auch a acenarlo are that 
theca catagorlea of workara, tbe wont 
oft, wodld once again have atayed on 
the, pea^dMty. t|f'lh» labour movement 
Ifl Wt. 

And vdut have the nnlona backed 
away from? In Ogale’s worda "00- 
opetatlVf capltaliam'*. Ha cltee Vaaant- 
dada IhaUb evidence at a, national 
labour oonfUanoe ' eoma yean ago, 
tMtecmlie. deaorftied the itracturt of 
the cmoyieiativea in Mahanafatra. t2 
par cbU'of co^peradva memben in 
Mahtdrpabtan •are jAtgil pnltivaton With 
Icai t^ 'B aena of land, 10 to 15 
per eohf have leaa'tban 5 aorea and 
Ae. laa^ hgVe Ive aerea and nure. 
Wt^ 1|^ eacepdona, all ffw dtaacton 
^ Oa^m^aifleea come from dda tiny 
Ibgm*# at' Oe top of.the pyramid. It 
b ga iariU p ’ ^owh Aab co^opeeatlvea 
.1* M{aiitfhalUif| pap-.no Inopmel tax be- 
(bp*- the natbe profft b 
. dbbBmbiir, ^ way <H tuta ptioea. 
Thateyath miniinum 

«mm'.gi^’i|igd-i^',|ove4t«ieirt b a 
piW- *ef 



..^C/^.ahofu’ Aa 
X^the- ' 



'Id#.;' 

ibIbU 

\^t* fSorciaigniftui' --*1 

M i h e r ni htr a cannot pay dMdenda or 
taxea, aaM Ogale, and tUa va? Bddle 
b uaad to explain thyir atmltnnad oir- 
cumatanccf and why thay- cannot pny 
higher wigea to bbout. 

' The lift of 18 ewaaaiiy mwti, 
the uniona in November twwiwtaa 
aldea baga demanda, ddnga Ilka night 
Alfr allowance, houae not end con¬ 
veyance Aowance and a bodal' de¬ 
mand that i4 per Omit qnotai lot 
adiedulad caatai and trfbea and odiar 
haekwaid dassea ba-fflled (only S par 
cent or laia b presently flllad mya 
Ogaia, alnea factoiy managemanta pre¬ 
fer to reemit from their own cnatea 
tbe better to contain dbeoatant and 
unlonbatlonl. Anodwr demand b the 
abolition of the contract bbour yyi- 
tem, which if preated for and met 
wodd have ttructoral impUcatloat for 
the co-operativea, though dkb ii not 
aa yet how union leaden see It. Every¬ 
one agreea that atructurd Aanga b 
neceaaary to make fha co-opantivet 
funedoo more etjuitabiy. But Bke 
Ogab they aee the change oomlnt from 


il '’-rTtf 

poegm: .Oigla 0m/' 

bmaW .Wgyp.hn atMyh -ilM jOh b pi ahiV ''.-.:- 
ttme Act oedd ha. chagatd''tal4; 
ao-called prugnaniaii Madtr^Ocyi'Aahlif,^ 
Eawar abould'.hatrodaea Aatb' aaigiad^.V .' 
manta in Aa hnWl. Out b^Aag-ifgt. .. 
dtetion procndnrt to the Vedtdhi 0 
the oo-oparattvas ahonid be fTi iitiiib- - 
ed on a pnportloiwl tep r e eentaH it b 
hnab to thaf Inatsad of etecthint oh* ' 
gengnpWe .haib that take placa Mnr . 
there, ahonid be daetione on an ecoacw. 
mie bada. For fautanci^ A miiaribbla 
who own one acra of land Aodd 
ftad to fhp enuena from whldt Ae 
enentive, ta aabeted. likawba othar 
economic gronpinga of fUrtnen wlA' 
bee than Atm aerai, hm then tv* 
ecrea aad ao on».cach teoShtf ragam 
acntatlvaa in proportlian to nn- i Hi'.i 
atraoiA. Only Ami, Ogab Atnhi; 
will Aa Ata btgt landoyman ha. an- 
dnead to a minoilty on Aa huapdg; 

Hb aacond inggaatlon b Aat infehil 
of taking one lahonr repnaantathiia,: 
naualty a niattva, on Ae hoard,, bawr 
ken Aonld abo gat preportioael. -y*. 
pnaentation on Aa ,boarda of .f^,,,'- 
oo-opatadvaa. , 


WEST BENGAL 

Trade Unionigt’s Death in PoKce CnMody 




A SMALL news ibm anteand in 
tbe press some days ago that a 
trade union leader hM .died in police 
lock-up in one of the police stationa 
in Burdwan district of West Bengal. 
The name of the trade unian beder 
who died in police Jodc-sp was K N 
Samal. He waa a leader Of Ae de¬ 
fence omploycea at PanagaA (Bnrd- 
wan dbtrict) and waa abo a local 
.leader of Ae Crt- Anfl-aedal de¬ 
ments ghanoed hla bense od Novem¬ 
ber 4 bit When he wne arretted by 
the police without any warrant; Ac 
plan of the police for arteeting hha 
waa that tbb was dona to -save hfao 
from tha apd-fodal aJementa- He ^ 
kept in ponce loek-W .|n',a ^ece nam¬ 
ed Budnd Chatl whi^.'b-a maiketlini 
centre for Ae locality. On Novamber 
5, when hb friends aad anpportan^ 
went to 4b police staA^ to engalia 
abodt Um, A«y were tpld at Bret that 
K N Samal would . ha ftpddcad la 
Court, ^vAan Ua friends oonld meet 
hhn. Ibter on the..'- police tdd bb 
fHihda Oh lupportefo Aat Sahial had 
-ri'iHritl**^ .fuldds -in, ^,1oA-UP< 
Mmy'hKbl piApBe raftaW* tw bdlava 
tM-'pPbW stoiy. ft. b rapeafad Aat 


■ti'tki MW- 




whan he -b eup pueed A 
mined suicide acoorAng to Aa pnHM 
b said to be only 5ft ia height, to,' " 
it eaeme hsprobalds’ Mot mahody 
' nomial height to coannlt auldiie hp 
hanglag hboadt The load people dap 
qneetion why tha poUot ariad to tot-' 
prtaa tha news of aabiA at Brat.. 

According to aa bifei ma l atafenaagil;' - 
made by CPI drelee; Ae satin dyW^ - 
bpanenta horn Ae erreat to decA '0 
Semd an Ae rtenltt of l a ter- a abm 
cfrdrba. The CnAO-ifad arieh b 
one of At contenAng paitba hi Arne 
rivalriee. 

The Defence Employeeb Fedemtioft-. - , 
has demanded a 'fudl^ anqubT hAL ' ' 
SaaaaTa deaA. Tha WaaS Bangal'.ibito., -' .' 
cn r ep n aa utati ve met .BM laam;.',: 
cUaf minlftar, and ibtad him to apaha 
aa enquiry. It b ttagut Ant 
Beau has writtap to fho etats GBf 
Informing It that Ae .potbaaottam bp'; 
port' bu cnnliia e ed diiA<%. ad d By^y 
The CPI meme to htop^dedded-''.#^' 
keep aUeat'hnm 'At (bM^, , . 

myatpry bcUpd; Sapa^ ^daaAhim a^'. 
bean. Solved. {yotLAma:. tppqld,, 
wan to ntdar en'- ad i q b iW. dnqittrp.t. 
ataad nf a c pagt W g' 
tii'ftea 

i I ' • - > P J' 

, fi.-4 ^ ^ 
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Expantiim BesfiMM 





^AFZBR baring f g*« ** « *< * rtaMMi 
oouMkHm of lU 6 M ctotm dntiag 
feawbbtr, loMojr Boffif Witb tht 
-ptu^ (M,) abamad ■ tUt of R« 451 
erortt or 3 pgr oant in Octobor, TU* 
coinpaMd an ria pa n ti o n of Ba 4 SS 
atorea b> October 1 * 71 . Currencr 
ia^ dw paUic roae by lU 436 crotaa 
tM dapoait mobay by a null amonnt 
of ;;U 3 * cmrea; the raapectire tgiiMa 
OcHbar 197 * were lU )44 eioraa 
^ Xa 101 croraa. Bank credit to tte 
.'paagmaroial and •overnaent aecton' 
' ayertad die nia)or aapanaioiiaty tnfla- 
enba oo. money atocfc. Expandon In 
bank eradlt to the connaarclal aeotor 
tli'lU $ 30 , ctoret marked a more than 
ig^‘IM 'iyereeae aa co mpar ed irith 
fba tlaa of Ki 110 croraa in Septembar 
' 1 * 7 *. -Coapatad with ^hgt In October 
' bowarar, dM Inotcaa waa only 
i • It may be poliitad out Oat 

tapaaaion in baift oredlt tt die 
aactor darimi tUe year 
. MAar on monlblyi aeiaon-wlte or 
.flaanetat Wr bodi la not eompanbla 
> ififh'fibe treadi in 197 S for Iba raaaon 
d|«t (a tbit yat'a data credit extend* 
ad' dnongh particiaticw ceitlflcatea 
' (^) bin bean ridhtly induded. Even 
' ^'fha.lneraaaa In tenk cr^t tUi 
year it far above the levdi of earlier 
yiagle. Slmilariy, net Rewrve Bank 
cra^ to government wbich had 
ahowed a decline of Ra 1.130 croraa 
'in^'September roaa ,by Ka 491 
'cteiaa. Tha riaa in October 1978 bed 
bMn only Ra 130 etotm. Fordgn 
amata ware np by Rs 130 erorei. 

. October ftgntted tha and of tha tra* 
dtttmHd alack aaa a on. Tkare ia no 
laager modi' iattlfleatioo for the 
'd U fere n tiatioa' of boay abd' aladt eai- 
aota. given the rapid growth of the 


leromlaty tad^ ttatUry aaotora of dka 
eocmomy orar tha yaara. OBelal 
drclaa, bowcVei, pontinaa to etUlB to 
tha aotkin of acaanyaHty and data ba 
impoftaat varliblei coadmie to be 
pobliahed oa a teaaond beda. 
data tbaaudvaa djow^ bow btalavW 
tUa jODcadura bas bacoaee. Tbna 
ibowad a record ttoe of Ra 750 croraa 
or 4J per caat dMnt tba 1977 dedk 
leaaon (Ap(il*Oetobar). Dapoait ^moeay 
atpaaded by Ra 183 erarea. aeoonnt- 
iof for aa laadi aa 93 per cent of 
total monetary aapanaloo. In the 
1978 deck aaaaon die riac in dapoait 
money «ai laee tbdR half of ddi tea* 
lon'i rlie and form^ 58 per cent of 
total expandon in mmiey enpply. The 
.maior aapandonaty itdneDca came 
from bank credit to the commetclal 
lector with e rlee of Ra 2,540 erorea.. 
Net benk credit to die •pvemment 
Mctot oontrlbnted Ra 329 crotea aa 
againm Re 143 erorce in the predone 
year. The tlae In yet foreitn e ache n ge 
aaieta at Ra SO erorea vraa lea dan 
oae-fbortb dat in 1978 aeiaon. 

During die Sacal year 1979*80 (upto 
October 1979) the rate of monetary at* 
panaion (5.3 par cant) wa aUghtly 
lower dan tbtt ia the correqioDding 
period of 19^79, eidlpngb in ibfointe 
tema the. ria wa teiger by ibout 
R« 100 croree. Cnrrency an^ demand 
depodti have abared hi cxpanaion in 
M, ap far in da proportion of 47iS3. 
In 1978*79 the abate of cntraicy wn 
higher a 68 per cent, redectlnf da 
higbet growth ef 8 pet cent in cncimlpy 
In drculatioD a compared wiSi 
5 per cent tUg year. Bank xmBt to ' 
da oommetdd aactor baa condnaad to 
be the ebier factor ratponilbh for ax* 
panalca In da riae in It having 


VartadoO 
In Octobei 
1979 1^ 


Variatioa in 
Plnandal tear 
i97»«l im-Ti 


Monty' Supply (M,) 

'U) Currency with piAhc 

(2) Depodt money (demand 
.de^te with benki and 
- ofher depodta with RBI) 
Sawym of Change : 
tiet Mnfc er^ to 
ioremmeag 

M idUle* RBI nat Cf^ 
m Bank'cretft to . 
Krtk^finaXdkaate^M^ 


(Itr eroifd 

(04^ 'flA. 
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bMjlmeOtdt.bddc etadtlxa 
Htt'Ul I 'thdk ' to^ '8P* 
dmwa t bt^cr expenaleti 
etotm eo mp ared to R^3i4';i 
1978*79 (iq^ Octf|b(a^'> 
ciaiSf to, ton.^^ Hfim’ 

parfly. b«c;i^ of aobfae^ni^Bf^nte 
arlabrg bm da laaue ,d| ROt 
ragulatlQia. Tla ac^ratioa to' 'tNd ’ 
fordga eaata dating tte yaar'bak bdar^ 
evar, been );arlia)ent]3 .lofer;'iduetbt8 
the .lapid. rlw Ig . iinpoMa ai^ )ba 
tadue^ pace of inward remhtaiieai^ 
IVidi reapecn to banking 
during-the current' llacal year ao.’fkr, 
iggtefate dcpoalti of edadnlad com* 
merdal banka Increaaed by Ra 2,697 
crorta compared to Ra 2,315 crotea in 
the oorrtapondhig period of 1978r79. 
The tatt of ffowtb waa, however,- tha 
■ame at 10 par cent -ia thn two perioda. 

. SlgnUcaiitly, ga ct end-Octobar tW9, 
dma d^orritr. abowed aa iacteaaa of 
the same magnitnde (Ra 2,070 ctoret) 
e» last yaar,-while demand depoetta 
loee by Ra 620 erorea compared to 
Ra 145 croraa last year. The faatm 
rlM in demand depodto -win exert a 
lagged effect on time depoelta end ae 
suA dw tempo of growth of die latter 
may pldc np ia the aubiequent period. 
Imveatment in government and odtar 
approved acenridea waa Ugbw • at 
Ra 14)59 erorea compared to ^ 705 
croree last year. Borrowing' brdiik, RM 
tbomd a riae of Ra 134 croree let, con* 
tnut to a deding of Ra 86 ' norm 
during Maicb-O^tnber 1978. /, 


cdfiiia HTDOibRlAt ‘ JNVESr- 
MBOT OemPOftAWON haa aaiicfliBijed 
aadatance arorth' Ra lOJO 
cretts Antag the ffrat 8 moA^ of 
107RBO to medium- andi large (ndpetties 
coming,igKin TlDia of 

^thn^ 

^ng 

ffie cmteid year.' .fikaflaitj ntfatmilP*! 

diaMamm^^. 

, 'Rmab^n^afoak^ 


l^eoUeiQe of Demyri ririMiig . 
LdMa Nitfnai 


'7MB fiMMo i t Wa»4i*dtec whidk 
w at t * MMiw fMD, •fcm DamnJ Un 
^ —■ tr ruM OMVtnjr with jtadini 
' MWb hat latml lii l md ]| quite 
'Aril' te feedi «m aMn Ksdid lateli. 
P ev iw t Va mbmt gellHnil acanm wd 
•mm ef tWaq im at the faifluet or- 
dir mmm, it kmt at the nea>M>t> to 
jHMe entnee rii et l Uaaetf. Is tmth it ii 
the hmtrfmiis ttf the Jiaets gotoa- 
.rnmt at the Oman ead the «)ft in 
the TeneU — Un certainty had not ex- 
pected It to ti^f with indi qiilok- 
neii h- which pot a nther diSeepit 
oongplaxion on hie hraik {tom Indin 
Caodhi, and hut for whhh be woutd 
certainly have emerged the wlneer In 
hia daA with her. After all it ia well 
known that Detent) Un had reached 
the ^ of hia tether in hia relatkm- 
a)4> with Indira Gmcttil whoae ianately 
auaplctaaa nature had besnn to irk him 
beyond tolerance. He ieaa in ccntl- 
onoua touch throng the anaenwr with 
Chaino Sin^ and "« It ia 

even ramoarad that die notorloua lalae 
dadamtion in Doddahdligiur wai 


Janata leaden werg ittgirfaead by Ufa* 
undoubted atreogth in the ataSa. 
Kqually they wanted to cepitdiae on 
the ceoaequencea of the Un4ndira 
InduegHo and they were swam that 
their party had dm qalta bady la 
KaiOataka. Hie Janata ia latardad in 
Karnataka at a party of the dominant 
oaatea and tba in-4ghchig h eaeam aha 
Uagayat and Viddialij» m«a wtthhi 
the Janata haa not bai^Ki ■attaei. Be- 
cauaa he began to articulate bla dif¬ 
ference! with Indira Camfiii, Ura found 
hhnaelf being approardied by leweral 
promlneot lead^ from the antwfafle 
Janata and Coagteaa((^. He felt 
lioniaed. 

It ia againat thia b ai Agiuuu d that 
Ura' inovet againat Indira Gandhi ahonld 
be appralied. He played hit caida well 
but waa overtaken by the develapaneatt 
at tha Centre. He now hsade a nedcnal 
party which, to h>t midortune, conalstt 
of dlaceadlted oSice-ieeheri of whom 
papular appeal thg lea mid the bat¬ 
ter. Hie Kemateka Congreta at Icaat 
had a rcgUnial bate and oenld have 


tM WtO 




rural arena. 

Feih^pt the blggem afealkM Ot 
Un if to demythldie bihn G wartf ." 
He atng bar png l gaa duisg dm iS/TI 
pariUm^ eleedona and tha 197t an* 
nmhly eleedona. basically dm lot As 
credit for ell the eodos npsn gdq m- 
forma hia gowntmaant had k dtn d SBfj. 
Hm naoa waa ^le pn S iA id tS 1^ 
natn^ bssiuae na Vn 9STangiest|Mi 
not gone benaifc during Bmntgeii^. 
Ha won the altcdon hansao bs won 
a bettar atr^taglat than hii JWMt* 
rmin taa p ana nsd becaaaa of Ida haaia 
aa tha vehesmas of dm hsdwd 
rjamaa. But Indin Gaa#>l’a pssie tao 
bclsad and it waa Urn edu aaw to b 
that her npuUdeo waa not lilanhinadi 
aloio* in «lts of bar- Alae d» imbN* 
tnda ai Janaio tola a‘ tb* CMtn baa 
atrvsd to rtlsfome lodiin Ggsdb f * 
istaga u the one leader cggibls ft 
providing a 'tahle gpartcsnast. 

The proUagi lor Un am ig bogr. A 
1—Ttfl*- the vntsia lot to esA Ar 
ImUii Quidiiia A coiliiMI 

and coQfldaac* tt tb« OM tUnTifif 
haa begs dewla|il)i| pltsa te 
dalng Indin Gan&l. More popdM 
i l eg ai a kev» oame os tba anssi WSm. 


mat, the buSads 


engineered by Un bbsielf to dlaciedit 
the lady. During the by-dection in 
Chikmegalur, die leader ^ oppoaitlon 
In Kainatake Aaaemhly, S R Bounnni, 
dimdayad one of bla nre inaiMitt whan 
be aaid that whether Indin GantBii 
woo or loit Un would be die loaer. 

For eciiie time new Ura hia been 
thiokiog at a uacicoal plaCfomi for 
bimieK. Sevarri feetoct have ccstidia- 
ted to tUi. For ooe be la reported to 
have confciied at beiog tired out fay 
the Intamaciaa fighting wbidi la e per¬ 
petual feature of ante poUtlct. Hli 
rile to p ower and hh conthraance 
there hive largely bees due to hia n- 
maikable ddfl hi prajectiiif hlm ai W aa 
the leedir and apnlnaOTin of the mino¬ 
rity faachwami caitii who for long have 
been denied aocem to power. Bet the 
badeward oteen (eHendilly non-Linga- 
yet and noa-VcHallga, numerically not 


d si e lc p ad an identity of ita own. But 
with the merger jt haa lent Itt 'lndivi- 
dud anihor. Hie merger baa not been 
accepted without reserve by all of Un’ 
feBmeea, esd K H Fkdl, never e 
friend of Urs, has defected to Cos- 
gteeafl). Some ministers, admittedly not 
many, ate playing a waiting gene and 
given the right inducemciit would defect 
without too many quahna. Ont snapecta 
that maadwre of 1^ dominant commn- 
sltiai «ie in this iseldag pot a hope 
for their teaurgence. 

Qt the credit tide for Ura la the 
fact that thoe era rumbUnga within 
tte Congresad). Hie dlferencei bet¬ 
ween BSsgitgppa and Cusdu Rao have 
been patched up by the Hitjb Com¬ 
mend but they ant atA there. lodim 
CesHhi wente bath Sesjey a lieutenanta 
(Gundu Rao, F M KfaaaJ and Banga- 
nppa who comm from a mlncclty 


aupeaed — lead Ntamaa RBOtlp Mite 
meiited, debt atUef laad is g le hsA # 
ciMt far ti rm asi. etc. lbs psgiStsil 
soeaeSy af kmueese and Sew of SM> 

oiao do net hel^ Ufa. 

OseheatheMM lb« the OM 
Miaiattr at last ^e Mttaa oM mme 
dioB ha can chow. Hit geasdkM 
vialana of a satiend eiaha far Uamll 
iea t aad of huitdiag as hie mgMH 
baae may prove his eudeisg Thais h 
aha a f iM i g ihat he la not Ams dMS 
ecaamIMe te hta pertymem Thfa Mp 
peaMy be hecaeae ha h amesttyMp aS 
afaeaaitee Chief kfieitlar whs afloA 
very IMc time is tte attts lA 
endoeeemrst at hie iis Is' hsr m a iss- 
dldata for tbs Lok Safaht poHi bsa 
aho been an unwise move, 
inch a shrewd poUticsl foelit^ tb# 
it b ahnyi dsagfsana te ssAMtlMflt 
bhn. 


large) haw ■ notorious inability to 
cohen. In fact moat of Aa leadem of 
iba Ooogisisf (baaing man Uke 
‘Vteteudra FitU) balcas to minmlty 
ooemwaitia iridefc owe a lot to Deva- 
>al Un. For Asir part the majer oaita 
Psepi, facially Ae Lingayatt, are 
ffsttiag wiA d H tDoiit yt at tlm foti of 
power. But bring 'mote mgwrlenoed 
„ A tbs' Bowip game they plan their 
Aowm with gnaler ftwS g iit. 

^StofMdlpv Un anrit Imvs frit Battered 
•^Ad atMtfss gbsn Ml by die 
-teMte te>i'ii'ii Iriri'.'1gfae..iti adUtaa. 
y* ■■kvA, 


AssoaAHON OF iNBtAN UNiveKrms 
DO Upadhya Marg, New DeHil-llB 002. 

AppUcationa ate invited on a piris paper giving complete hie data 
for Ae post of Reieardi Afpietant ia the pty-taale of Ri. MOkteOOB 
ploi allowancea. The post is aanedoued for dth Hen project Qoril9> 
cation: A good Master’i dfgrce in Bconanles. pteferMr wfth eelsd 
experience. 

Preference will be given to schOdided castas/ttibea cssdidatee. 
Appheations Aould rcodi the Secratpry fay Rnssw H, fM*. 





RAlASnUN 


Dron^t and Elections 


R r Sfrfkk 


OH bietobu 19, tbc SbaUiawat mlnl- 
In RaJodMo (bdtrad the ootlre 
itUe drou^t-nfccted. Pilot to tlM 
doctmtion, the itt te t aUt of tbs 
Cn(M), dong with CtTU, Its sfBUats 
'petwiti’ oivmlistiaa, die Ussn Sabha, 
and two atudenta* b^es, tbs sn and 
OtB, baaldet the lanwadi Naoiawan 
SAdia bad stepped up its agltatioii 
bated on an 11-pohit diarter of dc< 
aNude wUcb Indnded among other 
tUngi Immediate stardng of rdlef wnb 
to' the dlitrtesed on priority basiik waW- 
In'f of dues from the peasants and the 
codd e n l a g of fees fm the atudenta. 
The agitation was to climax into a 
S^tawldc nuwement of demonstratioiia, 
'dlelicling of devetapment oBoan or 
ilt-dewn dhamaa before tafasfldai*' offl- 
oea, and flltng up of Itih by cadres/ 
woriMn oonitlng amst la’ tboosands. 

. Ibe administration has aloot oon> 
oedad the axtaoalve soela and Inteaaity 
of aenp faiiuM and the raanltlng dlatrau 
.flight of agriculturiai families to ad> 
foMng ttatat aosoai the border. Out 
of tht 83,30S viHagts in the state, 
StMf ace in tbe gc^ of aouta drought; 
la over 30,000 viUaget about 75 per 
eeet of the crop has been given igi as 
Joet; in the rest, the loss is about SO 
par sent Ftom district of Ohuru (udieie 
grass has reportedy been aold at Be 1 
'par kilo and water at Ka 1 JO a pitcher} 
.and from the sdlaosot Caagenager dia- 
{riet,. 85,000 niral feaflies bava been 
forced to leave their honme In saaicb of 
ismploymant, pestorags and diialdag 
-water to neiglibiniiiag Augeb. Simi¬ 
lar flight of labour from falor district 
baa tabm glare to adlotning Cuiaiat, 

Tbe govemment*s tesponae to drought 
1 ^ oiMplng famioe has however been 
of an 8<f hoc nature. In iamo nortbem 
kiid’ntdth'evasreni districts, only drink¬ 
ing water has bean lupplied by truck 
and rail traaqport. Obviously such eup- 
pllet win not meet tha ' demands of 
irrigation ublch can be met only bp 
tbs Balutban Canal project. But the 
project is bogged down now for lath 
bf fliaw^, caenponnded by lack of co- 
ppaiatloo bom tbe Bunjab govemment. 
Some 11 years ago, tl^ state goveni- 
esent had taken in hand a sebama for ~ 
gettltig dsep-bon tube-wella in tha 
weste^ digtriota on a mambre aegle. 
fJko idaat w^-ijtenriei^ u jb e nwt , it 
fioundatad on Jjareanetydfo negltet, and 


tbe derpllct tube-welis and tbalr teem- 
foriea are idO mote witneeeee of the 
failure of that sebeme. The present 
govemm en t is Hkaly to repeat a sbni- 
lar failure, since no matrbing ptovisiaD 
for dissel or eloctriolty fcss been made 
so tar to help tuba-welh and pumpweta 
that arc btint supplied to affected areas. 


Another, ot ti hoelm oC tlia 

state govee ns aiwA w iflf e t i i aMaUBSe la 

tlm inadequacy of its foo d fa r wo rk 
schema. Hie Antyodqr sdiemay ndilch 
wai su pposed te tmndva nnwgribiwahe 
upllftmant of the moat degrmsad sao- 
tiiios in rural atfaa hat, in pcaet l os, 
turned out to not rnneb meca duui. a 
scheme far making foant and gnafa. 
In Pali district, for jns W i i i ce, 3>tt tri- 
bals were given cash advanoas aggngit- 
Ing to Ba 1,33,01X635; la Dungaipor, 
5,391 famlUet — ont of 7,708 origtaally 
■elactod — were gtvuD grants totaHlag 
Rs 93/)0,72S. Tbe aflact of andi dalaa. 


An Outatudlnf ftibllcntian 
To fla Maaaad an Januaiy 1,1880 

I ' 

ImnmWmkmmt 

NmxmMbmri 

A Mlagary af Hw NaamlMa Maaaaaal In Indio 

Sumanta Banaqaa 

A atartfaifl nnd dnflnMva aiudy of wtM baa baeomnapartot 
tha uonunon voMhulary ail msar India—ffw Iiaad 

an n hoai ol ung^ihad documania. baMnd-Ibn-aonnaa 
Inlonnaden and pasannal Mparianan ol ttin nudiM; die book 
attompea an aahautdvn anabrato of iba peMoal w oaa m a m 
that ahnek Waat flao^ Andbia Piadeah, Puidab. Bihar, 
Uttar Piadaah. Oritaa and mnny othar pane of biM fai tha 
laa tseOa and aariy 1870a. The eanteal na i iat l aa rfagt with 
tha eitah of potMoa and lampatamania and la bornid to 
athnnlaia dabataa and raddnUfig on many h i n da m a o ial laauei 
ratstlni te die futaia af dw aoe s awinlat mbaaman t bi India. 


DfMadItim 480 pagaa. Ha. 140 (hasdenvar); Ha. 80 (oaidoovat) 


15% Oitcaaat agalae t fMf f apaial f ia caA, M. 0. ar dr^l ) 
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' Alto COUTICAL WBEKLT 


nioAh# 


fa«ti i jni(^ wWnmt frit otguiiibig tht 
adtptMtt ia^vUnili or fmllfes into 
dutand wntB - oah prodnattoD uiiiti, 
I UMy tolut only till the emounte ere 
vest. Ih goatnet^ on the ijiieMion o( 
Mytaf tv wteen of oniieid minimiiin 
nut, tfaeie ie in fieegwieger diitriol 
done t.heddoig of nearly 800 cuee 
peodiof in (he oourta, lot effecting le- 
Nvety of tuch eiteati fiom the an> 
Jloytn. 

fimlaUtni itUl conntt as a pervading 
oroo In the itate’i policy, and leaden 
]f most -politlcil parties belong to 
tigber castes. In hust, the close linka 
letween feodalism and bureancracy 
luve ensuted that despite the 18 per 
wnt reservation of posts fn scheduled 
nutea, key positions in the police and 
the atfcninistrative services at ahnoit 
JI levets era occupied by the domi- 
unt castes. 

AH the three major gtoivs contend¬ 
ing the coming Lok Sabha poUa claim 
that they will win a complete ^tory 


KERALA 


over their rivals. The ebtirf mt«l«r«r 
says that the Janata party dsonld win 
in all the 25 paiUamentary oonstiMa- 
cles. He would Uke dm new gove m - 
ment and the Centre to taka in hand 
his pet scheme of converting the 
metre-gauge nilvray from Delhi to 
Ahmedabad into broad-gauge, and em¬ 
ploy rural labour, now rendeed unem¬ 
ployed because of distress conditions, 
thus ingdamenting die state go v e in - 
ment's food-for-work sdieme. The main 
support of the Congreass (1) Is the 
growing, yet small, section of entre¬ 
preneurs out to exploit cheap nucleai 
power for Industrial expansion. The 
BLD, the Congress (U) and thair left 
allies are also hopeful of winning a 
maiority of seati. The C3T(M), svlth its 
long-nursed base among the lendleas 
peasants and its fast-growing bold on 
workers (especlaUy in tbc industrisl 
complex around Kora) la however likely 
to secure only the poor relatione’ quota 
of tickets. 


prisoners. The veeNI s^ordhnjf 0# 
chief mioleter now inlonne that aocotd- 
iog to the new ndeai whatever ndghl 
be the statue of e ptleoiier, k Ij only 
after the completion of 14 years — 
excluding the remlseiont eemad — Aat ‘ 
the qnestlois of the w fc ae i' of thS pd< 
soner can be considered. 

In Kerala moet of the prisanma whoi, 
arc following the, policy of Chat!l 
Maxumdar have already beea.ideaiad;, 
the prieonere who are now in' ^ jalla 
are those who have d lff e r ewee i irilb 
the line aiaoclated with Cham ***~*— 
dar. Government haa dillharaW 4a< 
tided to releaie ehoaa poMoai fataw- 
nets who atill profeaa dia Charalia 
policy, alnce it knowi 4at each a Kne 
will isolate them from dm peaUK 
Alto, by selective rdeaset of otdy 'tMli 
portant’ piiaonert convletad in flhf 
same case, government bopee to ip&t 
the ranks of political activiita. I*qr 
example some of the acenaed hi 
Nagroor-Kunnnil and Kongad eiaii 
have been released. 


Political Prisoners 

P Ddeep Kbbmi 

THERE are 30 poBtioal priioneis in eight years, sod in such cases, leleatca 
the jails of Kerala (Sse Appendix). 17 are usually recemmendtd hy Board, 
of theaa ace in the Trivandrum Central But such is not the cate with ’Naxalite’ 


The prisoners are alw daniad acedb 
to political literature. Red ttir, ' i 
magazine publiahad by the CHIMIJ 
State Committee, is not allowed to 
reach the prUonen, even though ^ 
magazine ia not a ci a n d r a ti n a publics- 
tion. 


Jail and the teat are in the Cannanore 
Central JaU. 14 of (hesa prlaooea 
were convicted in the ’Kbogad Casa', 
five in the *V«lIathuval Case' and 11 io 
the 'Nagaroor KUbiianooc' Chee. 

For the last nlna years befone the 
Koya Ministry was aieoni im azoepS for 
the Kamaakaran vctdoda, Ketala'a 
chief minktar was a mamber of the 
Cni a patty wUcb has often argued 
that the ’MazaUtas’ are peditioal pcisotk. 
CIS and dunld ba ral e a i ad. 

However, Aaaa priaonen, an ‘Naza- 
litee' an not only wot ooosidsiad as 
~>olltieal pcln ni sg a , but are daeled even 
the uanal {noUltias allowed to an 
otdioBiy mtsonei. Iter instance^ Intar- 


_ A w sw ffh 

Trlvandraai Ceatril fait 


(1) Stephen 

(2) Somadedian 

(3) Nanu 

(4) Alexander 

(5) K K Damodiran 

(4) Goplnatfaan Kurukkal 

(7) Viswaroopim 

(8) BhasfcarpUlai 

(9) Slromasrl sukumran 

(10) Damodaran 

(11) Surtndran 

(12) Appu 

(13) IU)endrBn 

(14) Geogadharan 

(15) Eenkanju 

(16) Prakaah 

(17) Munli 


j VBLLATHOOVAL CASB 

T 

' SACAROOR KUMMU. CASM 

t 

J 

} KONCADV CASB 


views wkh fclsDdA peesdtted under caamaora Caatnl Jail 
•eld ndaa, an not attowad lot •Naza- (ij Ravu'nid 

hta - priaoassd. In the oats of an (2) Bh a ek a ra n 


•OMigaaey ig tha.' fanSy, a prkcosr ia 
sntkled iiar gaSolst bwt tidt faollky if 
deaiad. to ttsi’MssaUta prltoMca'. 
VaOa^xionl RtagbMa and Vlawaroopan, 
whoss patsptnun tU sod siede, have 
b sig , i )8fj>Hd to ylait thon. 

la 000 - 
to die 

^ et 


Aii ofdhuHnr vt**™**^ sito 

-ndNMitr 




- ■ ■-■' . '-r"^Wj4L '4!r'?** » i«t 

-«■ ^****“ 4«C«5«t, M 

“* - ’ ■; — ^ *'** 

sour^ cloM te 
r''* -wWWt ialemewtd two yesrs tSitt ths 
nl>n» » tJ doubts-linau' to Spt> 
JSt^^SjSSKJsi^W^^^ ‘ ^ •tstkn's sctivltitt 

•^' M the time. 

' •'?*■ *•"*“ ^ ‘obwuBvsirtloa' tbroush 
.?T^ .^ ^ ^>Wi l«»fl independent cfaennel', 

£?TS ' JSSSriSrSSLfaC not otdy dm smbsee-. bot ntao 

S!^''lii'i[|jriinZi*^' jfe* nhi **»** potnaonel, js • question 

to’hSJTmF £i dbJttoli hes bemi pue serioudy to us by 

WuHngton ««mm,. A»on« 
****“ *“**” *“ Morris: 

; piioeiet. 1,es^ Vr^tlTU^ laiyri indde the 

> *. Ji. _ -■. ■ ^ ^ executive Bnncli are unoit im pot- 

SJS^.4«&1d., SiLSrWs:!: 

I'dii^ ^ li^ tnl^ tion at nU to unseat an abeady 

ir.^.mi^.'lidap ,a>taiotte<r ^ 

•I(tot;»-Aa f8«»t«>w lt70 tati^ lK»* 5 »er treat ttS riek< with 
f^. ^■;\?y**T.. aaebatbousbtwaisitlatttiinwocea, 

partmps better, with Anmricen cli- 
lil^j whj,#* bl’ Covert eats. Tbare wis a decided (Bstlnc- 

W. -l^tel' flat eipio^,.«n (be tioo drawn ahvtys by Casinflar and 
mO ^htek a^ lntbic^ !«>•' Us peopla between the aort‘<d plott- 

. --..rr i :- inj and voeagfOKn that wet ItnoWid 

. JJJtSSsSvw? poliiooln* Fidel Csstio or bvim 

Pitiice Lunmmbt mutdend oa oae 
MMS itif ' j e tto n hands and Mitdiing wfaiat IBntn^ 
■vtiL!>*Sykwotdd haiv^vcaUed 'tbe tida of pdtl- 

" ■ sa 5 ri.'sJ‘ 

, I dont ttlnk BailagBr wo^ have 


jtfestiil'-.' iari«in 3 iC.!.efcanaf^ warn :iitniia^ 
fbr <>at't(ss^ uideb wa>lt aiouad both. en*. 
lee, im tltely. Ai Monbt told ua 

tb* This type ^ o p era d on was peef 
ttldsnl o( « fanl^ Stite and iniraWaaa* 

Ibsa n> P"U tiorio, again ^ laasOqi that " 
tar the wrt^ to do ditaeDy Wirii 

<m ' Bifiglidrelie.. Eiftnj ar r4>lltir bil4 

^ bif ptopla and Iris cofitsots wl& dis. < 

rilvltits sideu donsnts hui^ the ClK, not 

least of. wliioh wu Aiutetan add- dm 
. . pto^irasll oounttrintalugance seoHon' 

brough on the Mlddai Kart. Lrt aw give 

mnntl', you'anather gxanatle tnUMly dutsida 

at also tbe raales. Xbdjager is otfisai^ ' 

-t sr^i^ijsirSS 

y* ^ posture to the civil war in Labsmon 

An»ng la ISTS-TB it one 6f handa bS 

it: aeutrallty. Bot, tha Irtaell iMaBi> 

. ^ , nnoa srtvlce with tha conaivtnNia; ot' 

"ofta tha GIA’t Irn^ teetipn. not tteCIA 

enti^, 01 ^ dm IsiaaH laM^-ia 
ruaning gnna and tunp^ng alt out 
bew t** with several ntwoi'dwsrt dm Oui> 

“•jjy tdan side of the dvit war. ‘Ihat la 

* *{y golog oA arith SMagrt’s tppr^ 

**r* . and direct knowlad|c. Ifa at d^ 

eo iiwdi with the public etance ei 
in."*' whrt'i happening that the Anertcan 
. Afabsaodar hi trytart to dknttla.badi 
and fordi to mediate between 
~ two sidea, and Is kdUd^aa be ciMtiai. . 
r (ba Uo nmi^i ’taitf tMe day. Ha la > 
having hron^ bade to Wadrinrtan wid isJ 

Ri : 

- "h atiMba Realpo^ of that gSMbh , ' 
MKpa ahnott aaydiing ii.ji mdl iia. t' 
d have KMlMa what haiiPanad U Bang^ 
s mur- Msitively taiae by ceaspin* \ 

Utidan Jml. HMiate ftmglad^ bhatevair Its . 

the Mididle BMtiitr ' ~ 

' y^ W >. ^> il M a. rinrteoai have'aigatid to ns dm! 

rcstent^^^^^|b by Indian offidaCs^^i^ ^ 
ni ihcmtnlvLsIlK^ Aiiaii Coninmaift Ta|MOi 

Wdbnrt.rf MuiHi’s fan. The faaj'='i^r: 
iifU V** Vaetara oi»ervers 
t kind imA#M wae timt no momynt .dpdji^ 
bc^ Mpg afartrtd lor ilm United Sta(^ 

. agk to hoi^ covert link to such an .. 

laojll-. Each day: Waatam reporten in tMW ' 
mS I ww* ewrilng the daily revdstioap.jj^' 
bough WaAJbgtoo latelligenee tevsidi^; , 

liHiK Ic w okwioin to dm 9nill,ta- . . 

^rt.. 'i«mt that any amactioa watstaff^' , 
iftiS A logical and pehtloal bapoMUt^;' ■ 
rtti^ Ifc fienf. ^awile. Ibii-Iidoiiel c^fSlIgir 
w flii dan aim is(M eam t l t ntad aa lia p n^U ja 

Jjaa .My sneh activity, a<'ip^ ‘,Y' 


H ogindsid, wbo at the aPFto- 
aurntm wobhl itap aahla for a 
f psi nti l i ta IjOaf^ -the 

iro 

- oaty 'a aewU pco- 

l|i:-eavert 

W’-lwi' W riplawr.ap. (he 


ifL^4Mw«nf a aw tj p ap ec t n 

Segitrtn- 

to 

mJv'bnmAta adfl^' coigp 


»r. 

iMfhisy ApeM jmndee sort*- 
y i V yi rthi iai t .gei^a^- h|0%i-, 

•wk-be a dey 

f(£ a toiiA 



to hho^ icsponslUe for the mur- 
t Mpld) or any odmr poUtisrian 

k: ^ntriM dp^ w hanged in a coop of 
uat tdnii, ipy more than ha felL 
Mtnsttf lanponalble m the round %m 
aim* hlgWla W l Bi en t of -peonle in' SmS 
. Vtat mun. Daainger was shockedM 
all«gatiaaa.'4at he had baen^|riiMK 
.aibis. far ''dm mnider of''ArteiMHy 
. .Cnrtahili^ KttringB\'pqBid have 
to hnnieB not adooutaginrH^ 
'v siwmsinatfab M -snybody. but ifK 
''' pwtf'tt dirtidaiits oonm to ns; pW 
miss to <aU|dl)li s nmi* pfo-iycttenl 
.iaMriosn idkimm: and it means thc| 

Ttiy aiabk Jam; dma who sir wn 
way. It'a. d«i kind 



i,., «!«»» «•« It If not on^r 

l-ptoiW <irtt R.-nms a-fWUar issUty. 

' ^ads* (D JWi totmfaaH dlss|- 

it ffmi' iSin vrnm 


a sifctBpuaied yndsoiised 
i ft dm fWly OwHiMy, 
hHR. At (fams {Mdogb 
tttvendhw en 4o dta^ 
.-eidsA . At tieaas tfs 


•■ ak^ibos<i)p--r-nafcip#^ 









,ip(|ewi»ssw5r 




i .m ' if, ■ i n»; »iii I n . 


SKlkA^ *ami dM ergeU 

IMID tebto* ^■^ ^^ 4) ^ wwlb er )a 


;kM( neoiaiM tit» grtvlty of tit* 
iHwttM tmMa% ««t of ih» womto 
fM l KIW on tba tmw attatto pUa lad 
th» IpTlot (Utt'Ott It would (odaa- 
:vi>d|ttintB la Boropo, B«t It it hoptd 
dMt MilW of Ae t n p t r powwt trill 
'nitaib monioot btltnct, 
t1« of riio pto wn t InteiaiTe 
diMn U riMt It fetf cnppod OP pn- 
doAr« dtcodo tftot tht US tod So- 
riot Unloa bom In Hobliikl tilki oa 
linrttttiofl tad lodneilon ol ttratoite 


anciitr aiait. Etoo dm, At sapor- 
powttt boBertd Aot thop bad anrath 
andoar attonil to wipt out At tadia 
cMUntioa; daot dm. At waapont 
of dostrocdan bm aoit 

aophlsdatad but not tat dtariieih a. 
Ytt At tnat race fonttnwa. It will 
eontiant u loaf as om ddt distrastt 
Aa oAtr and aortt to¬ 

wards brlnglBt it to a bsdl art con- 
sidertd at a ilfn of At “eatmi't'’ 
wtaknott. In addidoa diatt art At 
Tostod tntentla of At sfibatpJndat- 
trlal eomploiot boA A At* Wttt and 
In tha Em 


OMlN 


View from the United States 


IT is wtO-knowa Att bants tsAig an 
aenta oco n oaa l c eiith at wall as a 
pdldetl and ofsanbatlonal oaa ta 
aptta of ta oB rotonreot. Under At 
Shab’s tottaa At totem «(nto-cotada- 
Utm A ban won to open dwt anA 
bapodtUtt pt o esunt wore snra A 
A te l i elO r . Howerw, some of thate 
and-faapatitUat forott (wUeh an do- 
nAaat nowl'tocA tbs fcna (rf an on- 
trSAt latcdonarp ntAmsIAn ondsr 
tht vsB of Utandc damoonop. NatnrallT, 
Ab ntdonaHam fcnod soppart araonf 
Aa nlddla-daaa Iraatana wbo an 
tod wal-orpa* 


strong aaaotb to bnpd Atm to angaga 
A dsmonsttidota agaiaat Aa US 
goTommant. Fonign atodenta fiom 
most othsr oounttta malniain a aala 
dirianee from Au kAd of atOTma n t . 
tridmn psrddpadiv A anp poEdcsI 
acAm. 


On the oAer An^ bp aeoapdag At 
Sbah dm us has opaalp d mlt sog ad dm 
KhomeAL rtgAia and baa aabyand 
Its AtpctAUat pottep- Ahbongb dto 
majori^ of dm poUddans A dm US 
aopport their gur o itanopA pnnnt 
etrttogy, a few of dmm (InAnAng 
Senator Keanedp) ttartt aa a bAndtc 




A aocvttd. but not —- 

TA oalp wap that tWaeanba 
i> nwpH«i»n A bp pnaaodag Aa sMA* 
ug Adatoitott A At mlddtadgA Id 
Inn Arougb nlBtaip laldT, _ . 

It b ^ Aiti aat tog to oAtr*a Ww, 

an aitntaa riiAAt forca A bank , 
nonntanetod bp famdttfc mu rmosA , 
A dm US. It baa btoosaa 
aaaong dm aatWnn protaman A At 
US to Aont alagaao ®“ *®oaA A 
•Xb AA Inidtnr. 
‘Inniant, dtAb poor oQ and aat paor 
nnd’’, “Canal lockept, go btok“, oA 
TAm piotaaton Arvo also attaebtd 
oanp IianAn atodanti. - 

It mv ba amoAd Aat aa ay 
inil^eita foteaa g aJnt fa InA agWr - 
In Abd worid eoontriai, dm atanord 
la ptatrin iiimmia of dm US aatp ant 
dwapa^frait. Tbe US wA Ata 

poariUp adopt Aa poHeP o( OeoaMtA' ^ 
UaAada, and naoit to ABlW WA ' 
a. a last ntort. Tba US trA 
geatnta popnlar tappoit to m 
poUcY A mtoodns im iWml A n bto J 
ipptaHng to temllad Taanan diWSt,iL 
Daring At war A Vlat Mata, Am Ojl)f, 
poli^wbo tarattlp eriddaad AiW ' 
of ha ddBena. a«otABf hf 
wbo ware drafted to km and gat 
td. TA aaafotltp of Aa paopA A 

too Aat oonMmm A Aa pnl^ > 
A1 and aconoaBlc towitntlo aa A Ad 


US. Mow dm cM taedo o< 


































































that nuv MMk comtriw arnild aop* 
toft <be immlai of (h* Ut; tilii i« 
nini, win kid to • vMc ncanrr et 
tht US frca its ctMs. 

Tbt cunwit &put« witii laa wiH 
•lao iMd to a etlaor aaanwiitc crtri^ 
tha oil ambaqw laltfit laad to futbar 
teoaaaa m tha taa ptioa. Ibt mBag 
dm ia tka US wiS agata uia tba op> 
pe rt a a ity to iUaIfy dia hutc eaoaaa ot 
tlM eetreat actunninlc criria aad trj to 
■aka tba oil caabaiso (or OPEC) ro- 
i p o aalbl a for tha grawing loilatioa and 
ra o aa ri oaa. Tha US Impoctt 4S par 
emit ol dM ofl it coaaman (Until tha 
eatoA Ina aovortad ahoot 700,000 
tmrr^ of ad a day to iba USJ Moia- 
orar, tha US aeonoc ay la UgUy da- 
paaOa a t oa tha aatonl l aao iu tM a and 
thahp kbour (along with aaay acoaM) 
ot thiid world ooontrlaa, and tha US 
foraign policy trtM to control tha mi- 
tag ciaaM ot tbaaa oonntnaa. 

It it ttntraliy htU in tha US that 
andar ^ prattot oonditiOBa, tha 
idta of US inparldiia la a myth. 
Sooh a beUaf oao alao lie fookd ia tha 
woika of I K OaBmia, aad Senator 
Moyaitan. It hM heea argued that the 
conttlbation of third world oonatiiM 
to tha US ocoaoBir la negUgUda. 
Howarar, at hm bean tndicBtad fey 
Harry Magdoff and olhata, the ataad- 
ard caiculatioaa to atikutta tUa coo- 


any grodga agriaat dha .4M>irgn gaa- 
pit; they an pcattaHag agafaMt the 
aettona of tha US gaa naa e ant. baidaaa 
want dMir oim rinnntrpwaii fenolc, awd 
dM US ahtommeat Im intOHad iha 
MgBMat of tha Iiaidaat by p ro tewing 
the Shah Tha laniirhan of tha iflaii 
ftodeota ha been edad SBagaTt bnt 
tenoiita ia tba ffatt aadfldp nnr wa a 
<)f tfen dtaorganiaed anflanutg aaaaa to 
oppreedon, tbitnta aod laparialhnL It 
ia feared that tha Shoh wiH ba fqi^ 
in a kangaroo court In Inn. Bat It ia 
u ba noted that the Itgal lyitaa ot 
every oaaatiy dapasda oa itt oeoao- 
nde and political isitltntioaa. Tha 
Inttoty of any country would prwniit 
plenty of evidesca at wch ao-callad 
kangaroo conrta, and US Uatoty la no 
fiKapdott. 

Tte criata may alao ba need to 
identify the forelgaera In tha US tAo 
opfoie US inipatialiaa. Soma of Oa 
Iruutn itudota will be the fiiat 
victlinn. but other non-whlta ftneigneie 
in the US too era aobfaet to rapnutvn 
fofOM, often ignited by ,ranctionaiy 
natlonaliim; diea latent forea as- 
pend during crisis endangennt At 
•ecurtty of the for^gnert. It b wd 


" «<'' < 1 y ■>' 

k n otnt 4at 4* in ilhgiti 
eMpnta mi piid ithl Jii a l i ) Mga Sihid^t: 
weiU oonatrlM an bopatlag lha ^ 
aceneany. v Wbathar US a r ao M ity oM 
baooma atrongn wUhant Aaw (knadgiw 
era b a byp athatb a l q na a tin n i H ia 
tma that thaae Sw algnan too- aao 
greatly abtad by tha n|ipu>fi% do 
faUt thatf panonal aaplraitcaM 
anbathma g en ar ated by tlnlr v 
agpeotivo ruling r lam m, au pporfepd and 
toftilned by Impatbltat tooaa. The 
fact that there are laany Bl ag J banal' 
giantt in the US b wld^ known and 
the econcoy of tha US naada than. 
From time to time, doe to local or 
group pcamutaa, govenunant ad^ts 
toma ahow-casa maiioTei to nraaat 
and deport aoane of due iHagd hnad- 
granta. Jha p ra a n t erbb hu creatad 
the opportnidtF to totmd-op illagal ‘ 

IlWn anij ^ | (Q 

other immigranta (who are eopponil 
to enjoy the US coaatitntional tlgbb)- 
The US b gradtiaily approaching a 
ptaa in wUA the ao-edad hberalbm 
and die limited fiaadem creatad by 
bourgeob democracy cannot afloid to 
toterate antl-imgetii^ actiona on be 
loU. 


ttibation guantitatlTdy are erronaonai 
tha snaUtatWa aaoact of tlib oottttlba- 
tion and the atnctural neciaelty of 
btpatiaUam need to ba taken into ao- 
aount. The US did not rhooa to mike 
Ha aeoaeaay conybtaly free of die 
dbcti of imparfadbaa, atHI monopoly 
capitaihm cannot aflord dot of 
indtpandenca tram third wopid conn- 
trba and try to be ‘1fal^faiBclaBt^ 

The United Stata b abo aaparbno- 
lag an taotaaM in e rtiwai st torcaa. 
pradommandy from the rigid Tha re¬ 
cant kUttBgt by tba Kn Xian Kba ia 
Oteasiihnro, NordI Carolina, aad many 
of thair tmtonst acU v ida iiidV-V 
teebde t end a n e b a in tha face a< eapi- 
talbt ctbd tba only eppoai ti e n to tfeb 
group came again frca an antraoM 
left-w ing party. 

It b latartNlag to o fe nar va And than 
b pncdcahy no force In tha USwhiok 
tg p aaa tha Shah and. ia pertbadar, 
ai9POttatlia Stoito antmdhbm te Ittn. i 
It b indeed diftonlt to tend a man to 
Mm eneatwn. Hewevar, each gem* 
plw did hot atbt idwa Nad eda 
ab warn arraata d aad aMentad. 

It ha bat* ai g n ig dmt Iwhi 
hbiftmrtttng igw UeftMi smtm, Ob| 
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IflitiolWliieiii and Po^r Politick 


-----LaUUi Prasad SiaA; Radiant 

PMi^Uten: New D^: pp 208; R« 50. 


.TSE «d^ of miUtsat nsflnasltwi' 
utiom ScMtb.Rttt AiiSD eo u ntrias hM 
Mast ofym btto (Hiaattd tgifiwt mdx 
ditir oonanoo cneinr — tbs 
tosdgn' atSonlsl powats. The nlqat sd 
Vl«tatMtti'Kn>nd»t»Ti ialttlaai Into 
.tha ticaditloaal (rdorti of nratnel bosti- 
ttty It t ctat in point. Ahfaoittfi tht 
piovocttioae of -tile Soviet Union tad 
Chine eearavtted' tho <liw>nMi die 
ortgta hw'detptodted in p^ hiatoiy. 

miijlit ditcnwing the interyentloa of 
’ (isei0t powers in South-fast AsU and 
the rewxnut of the fifenent countries 
of reeion to such interveatko, 
Lalltia fbetad Sin^ also dnmi'oar at- 
fendon. to the onttnal (enalant among 
these honittiet aa a retuK of whidi 
both . end^oloolal political . affiances 
end ieegioiial economic oo^peratiaD 
had had eiwaj% a fngik htsit in die 
areg. ' 

' The of die long diewn ont 

Indo-Chliia war sometiiaet blorred our 
vtahm of the (Bferont pulls, often 
mutueUy 'esohirive, that opented upon 
the aatl-'lniperiaBst forces in Viet Nam, 
ChmMfo add Laos. Sln^ in the first 
part irf bia booh gives a dWailed ac- 
coont- of these vertone Wterests whidi 
chnnaU eocotdfog to the oompulaloiis, 
often dteWing .lhem tSggnthar end often 
MaUi^ then, drift ewey from eadi 
adm,. hi ^ the oonti^tioii of tbs 
big fS|we« '— Sorfcf Unton, USA end 

<3finei'~ astia a*^ 

t esgwsi d iw Iniweits ftnther intmeifled 
dWbtdlf# anoag' the Indo-Chinese 
oadlASi the Oep^.Aoconfc of 19M 
nad^hk'-dfof: et^'Mi .wtemplel Singh 
tMt‘ ptd'pteesure on foe 

of Vltt .Nem to 
tm{*fo-gbdJ'i«fonat*<--Aoedidf'<d MW 

•: te 

ipefttfon to Idd»- 
yietipiifo 
-whble of. 
JlisiseotrAmd-Pfo^. 
dui t Wif Hdk ,»h: 


M a tesuh of the oomiag electfoee. He 
foen adds: “Seven! oheorveis eho 
detected s deal betwctn' Molotov and 
tht French ehereby tlosnow helped to 
errange a sattiecDe^ hi tl!ffo<3ilnt In 
enhtnga for the FMach shendooment 
of the proposed Europttn Defoshat 
CannnuAity, whidi Motoow bed inter¬ 
preted aa being t mllitaty revival of 
Cemtoy. When the dredWne for the 
ekotiatia pwsed, aid when Saigon and 
Waibingten refused to coHipetatc in 
the proposed dectioni, Moscow which 
vras co^hahman of the Geneva Com 
ference, did Httfo to advance Heiloi's 



Althonsh Singh doee not . elabonte 
on Chine e oAt in the Oeneve ooa* 
ferenoe, later disdaeuret have leveatod 
that China batiayad tht asiat lacoiic 
corn for foe indagiaDdenet of Indo- 
CUa*. In e teiegnm to Doiles os }>»# 

16, IffiM, General W Bedafi Smith 
stated: 'China would ' have no obje^ 
thma to recognising the kingdosns'cf 
Laos and Canfoodia, or to these statei 
having forces and aimt snfflefont to 
maintain stcurtty, or theii tcsnalnfag 
in Freikh union to loi^ aa foey wera 
not used as miiitaiy hates hy. foe US.*' 
ruS-Vletnan Hejatiotis, 19«M7“, 

WhSblngtdo: US Oo vernm ent.Wnting 
Ofllce, I9T1. Book 9,’p 588.) 

The Osmbodian Cosnsnunists were 
eho let dawn, wjfon foey wesh dfa- 
alioared t sent at foe. Gedeva^omifo- 
lenee tslile. The wesefo as^oskm of 
luutsigl mrimbsity between the ershwfaile 
idUsn foerefoie foie its roots in the 
past 

Sintfo sesarts foat it waa the folcnae 
feelingt of' oatiooaBtin 'that snatelned 
the VUefoemsee to fofot foe peotieeted 
war iwainft <he Aeeeb and. then (ha 
Adieticaiw. It was ihe same staisa of 
littiMltllam that ptompted Chtnbodla’t 
Sfoanmfo to vsalk 'g tifot tops tUi the 
g^^ttyfog fo,tatR,a» foe. Wg pewete 
o^lde ' >le tertJfiW. ; Aeewdlng to 
Stesoifo ^foiSde it- .edaar on 

nmiietaoa.oocaalans;foat he wwdd not 

:. ia^,.''1iaoamfii« twmmaiA togsfoer 
re^ef «e“,peojifo If that-.Ware 
ieSSfoiv to fontirtw Osnfoodisfo«• 
fomat WefoKV"* ' / 

_:■ IWf'aads-' gefotoaffiin hat «e ptt-,.vt»«fo*ra-,pl-foi-., 


s 

.fos-v’ 

ef mdosMiVf tfobhioM 'to'. 

Sfatgh dpvetaa « stpe w fo Pttt-'df ■% 
hook, foikgmo't tmtit for, 
anthority, his "teufo Msfopfof 
■hla friendfoijp wifo Peldag, ehd Ui 
with Nehru were ell dtmated ''hp''''h«v 
row ntUonal interaats t< weO -ea.-pMg - ' 
tonal magdomanU. In dfoi ngpefoi - 
Nehru too wee no except^ ISt tidh 
oidmis attempte to dosnlhete foe fold 
Beodong o o u fo ten oe when ha Went 
around introducing 2bou Bdal to eS 
the delegttet h etre y ed foe seme 1))i, 
hrothtr' attitude. 

In the lest pert of the book SlDifo 
the emetglrv trsoda ia Sonfo- 
East Asia in the ooneext of 'SiUK 
, Soviet rivalry. But here agaie foe pie* 
sent aOiancee in the legfom do' tut 
promise to be perrnanant. In. .the eedP 
ISeOk, it was the esme I* Dues.'sfoo 
wu then the Secietary Ceneial 
North VIetnianeie Connuonlst 
who Iwohasted the Soviet Unfon foi 
' its 'Vevisioolaif* Snd psalsad '‘ittett: 

' cootrihutlon to MatxisapUeoiidim.'Rht / 
leasoni had nwee to do vrifo pr ap h jfi te } 
considaratlaia than idsofogkel ihfoddfo~ 
Pekiiig in those d^w wet wUBag i» 
pour arms Into Viet Nem for M loteMfo 
fied wen while Moscow wit In. f 
of a fong-tasro ptneeful 
strategy. It rime it a di|ft of fiam ^ 
strategy among foe big. p ow e sa la foe 
future, the VietnfmeM ' GCins u e nM y 
msy rcgposid again -aceotdbqi to foete * 
national intetests, They diay . 

their allies. ' . 


A ehaflar ‘VsotbetMwinB” 
it Mlowed by Tbsilend, Ms]a)ni» .«mf- 
otfasr ceuntrice of fob ngloia, 
limTa ladc'cf feifo in SEfoTO vfoeaf^ 
lefuicd.to intervsae in Lace -mpdo'lf 
tamporsiily sntl-Aaerieu in fob eefor 
leSOs. But Siogh tppeeia t»tsad 
into snob a itanot. ^Itecrea. foa^-toiM 
that evan when foe .Thai pgws'i^ 
mipltoen wera laffoig at foe , fob 
'Thai f o ve i ameatb. CbmmmiUt^ 
piaiiioa Opetatiailb thsamend/tom^foWj 
plemwitlng the coimter-i«eotgltoey> pb^ 
gramme wifo actlye US aaititapofo.TM' 
bbllc of -US air aid, apdf #'.eiiti^ 
.foaigist of foe US mpffobe .to ■tlit' 
'land warn totlMd avet'jb fotot 1 
foaUigMcy efioit^ 

'agrrii-saet- 

whag .ffianniing | . 

in tagloo^.'Cowiieti^cip, in^fo^^ 

^gaftfory 1 ' “ 







vactiv* ooraMOi 8tM4^PNfNll Iw 
bMa au4» In lan«MtlB( ^ noA at 
tiw mqai foaoii at t)M ASEAN vtnr 
trial, nm aid MakiNaB eGonttf 
lawisan^ tocaa loMbr opanta Moai 
tba Tltai-Mal^ala bcidm A conna tei 
man niHtuy anA Mcnrity i^Boaia 
fipD an tba ASEAN ao u ntnai bu 
baan aatttMiad at tta Iwlaa iala ii 
Mdtaiy SUt Ooiltgi, Baadaoi — tba 
iriiMil piaytd a oncul 
nia bi^amlbiiairaf Sdanu Indo- 
geu aaA Malajrala baaa abmAp a^oad 
ta 'co-apanta In ami tMnotlaa — 
*a poairiva atap tomarii itaadafdt- 
cariOB at waipoaa ba ASEAN', aoaaid* 
big to Aa Indnaatlan Deianea Mnaatar, 
la vita at tiadUMml nmtnal 
boatlbtiai aaj tenriow ovoa faotdaa aa 
acbate niaaritiai {Ubi tba IWpiaa- 
Indanariaa lusbcoi^jo ovai tba MaEm 
nttorttlaa In tba MUppIaM^ landing 
abaai in tbaia opaptriai ara tndlad 
and wllUag to oo-opant a in aappiaafag 
MI «orbag (data mayanaati la tact 
thay up mat uaUed than Iba Con- 
aamati at Em ataa. Ibn aaily of ac- 
tiaa «u aniaat laeantly nbaii ana 
afbN anotbar tba Soutb-Ent AaUo 
ndaai ^mmg tbem of ladoaaila) mada 
tba inrMr to FaUng to aomiliia ia> 
lattcoi mib Ouna neabaing that tba 
m bad no loBgai a duaat praaanoe 
in tba ana, tbagr vata tpock to »- 
opgnlaa Aa naw anoglag big poa n t. 
ta tba hi no nay aaaani a lal down m 
theii aomtanBiiiigiae]i aBa-Oanmi- 
abt aimti, aa ovidant tron tbeu' naU* 
taty ooaidbiatHB. Ibev CdoDdahlp 
tnA Bddag ia only to napiuia thoai- 
arivn that adana balp dm act laadi 
tba donaatle OamaanM goariSai. Ba- 
ibning to tba Cbini-Malayaia iciat 
atatanaat of UNA atathig tin fbtdgn 
aggnarioB, lota rf i i an L i , aoDind tad 
adbvaadon to ba nBpennWUa" Slarii 
nya (bat 'Xnala Lunviir iipntnl ddi 
atatamcnt to maaa tbit nu 

tdlmg tba ptoMilBg acaiwiinilit laaa^ 
fBBli m Malayita flat thay ecnU not 
idaim tba kgltunacy of acttva mgmt 
fnm tba Faopla'i napobbc of China* 

Iba futun will ibow wbatbar Knala 
lunputb bopea an Jaattfod 

*Fl>war Mitict and Sontb BaiTAila' 

■a a w^^aaamnted book and la a 
tnaaly pt d dioa t ioti, paitiaidaiiy In viaai 
of Aa Soo-Savul aad Sbn-ViMBaaiaia 
mapatltioa Sar laSoaosa Aat la laglag 
m tba togian today Tba nioifioM 
of natkaia) dbamiimi anaag ta <V - 
nmniit aUtoi fit ta ana, to nUob 
ftogb diawi ta laadan' attatolpii at ^ 
tba and -of b|S bookt bia bacoato pta- & 

- * ' ■ criatat cf Wtato ^ 
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^ the m boih ta Eaa- taw pmr«>a> amidml 
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SIS )• » (dioluly fuct oi i*orit. 
Tbi iiitlMi‘, K R Itiia4tT«, tiWNf tlM 
Uttoiy d the tbcorr of dutribvtKm 
rise* Adm Snuth'i ‘^cdfh o( N*. 
tunif". In 43to praccii ihe ttirdiMi 
itoKwt the whole field of eooaaak 
theory Rightly, tor dutabatkm it 
httegnlly ewMteted mth the other 
hrenehee of eoononiic theory The 
eadwr doee not dam onuoahty Yet, 
vneg through die aurrey whuh the 
meeatt, om would be torely iia- 
pruMed hy the akiO and emchcioa 
with uriudi die hai offered to her 
leaden aa orerall new of the conq>. 
lea inaei that eurround the pcohlem 
of Income dutrlbatMn. 

Henedhe it iiahappy about the 
ni ai m e r ta whidi eooooislttt ate m the 
hahit of dewing inoonie dutnbotioQ. 
Netther die flfie el approach nor the 
neo-nlemtcil approach aatufiei her 
I Bco-elaineal approach u ditmiiaad 
|irrdawnt to the banc lame wUdi 
dutnbndott naturally anggeatt 
I ahe nghdy polnti out, the neo- 
1 theory of diatnhotiati la only 
: a^ect of dm prohlam of pnang, 
a theory of (actor pnoei And 
tra agsIBeaiit in the neo-datn* 
tyttem mat ea mdicataif of how 
nmnreet an alloettad to 'ran- 
' ptodoedpt tcoton u the economy 
I dammal eoonoetlcti no doubt pay 
' lot of attention to the i^blem of 
anoofi locial duaei. Yet 
heir fheoilei of Rent and Profita an 
leated pdaetdy to dm problem of 
‘ooncmlc gtpw&. Ihe efaltf dmiit of 
deadcel yoMdoel eeolMinp la on pto- 
faedoo; p aalntenance <tf profita b 
nggfiM ta tmendal (ar nnectment 
netwfi fpi’ growth of prodnc- 
den, Rniai bdMenc, then whom few 
IlgPe 4Niptd morn dm hneain eapcct 
if eheaefido eMnaee, Reafta hb throry 
it dllfiHtiNVih Ip ^ Agjingot aacal 
fi di eea u twn daaeee-' 
ero<tiii m agdl|»onmw,hlwlifcttha 

iMdhr /dmdfgl .. tikea 

■ '*<iieep,ee hn eae gdiarta i groupa, 
hew pmim ead 
« tgMiTW^ii mum m dw 
eeanooiy. 

df HdnlMltiia ia 

>J^%So( 


dnn may be hetweta da 
end the neo-demicat ^proediee to 
eeonottie theory, the "hnak poidt* 
(ea our author calls it) xameUia Pro- 
duebra nditr than 
SantdiPn hamti, at M Can- 
nan long ego, the ayHtmatic neglect 
of the piolfiem of “ y uo i w i dutribo' 
tion* fgj our econonusta* A trna 
theory of diatribution, she argnas, 
should bo teen comprehanandp, ao at 
to oarer the problem of Inan n i di ty of 
■ncomaa Now, there hare been empi- 
ncel atudtca concerning the latter, 
and of late there hare bean a t t em p t a 
at a meuura of magnaUty abo Oar 
author offen a hathfid aceount of 
tbaae attarapb The sooaBed eei^> 
cal law at conatancy in tacTOr riiaret 
eanea in for enfical aiaminibon. Out 
author’s attitude to the limSat la 
aoenewte ceegtical, ertn Aou^ gbe 
attachaa importance to then etndlea. 


It b lodond a field wfalch WilAflltg 
bed faataclt eiplond miUtr end fie 
which ahe aaade buportent 
none. 

The eentrel poitt made out ht dw 
hook under renew b diet pey«'>ff| 
diatiibudon hai to be studied on Mi 
own and that it la fiihln to tmirfil 
for a link between ■WaonaT mm, 
hothio and ’Ynncnoael” ifiitillaitliai 
'’ttar cnbctl appraud of alte r ti ad w i 
'theoelea* of functional ilialjgwuiati 
would saaiB to suggest that the prfie- 
pecti of making good dw hhienta et 
a aetUftctoty theory of penomd dbP 
tnbaOoa of hwoma’ atong doe rouge 
an rather dim* (p 330). Om aboDld 
not bn anrpnied et dde eaadMnn. 
For, as John Stnett MU deetdad 
king ago. dbtnbutMn of toetaaa 
among inchndnab or groopa la a 
matter of **lniiiian instttntion aoUy**^ 
and do not "partake of the dharaedd, 
of phyncal trutha*. 

The hook b addraawd to itudami 
of dw hiatory of aaononde thoa||lV 
It it faideed a uiafnl oontribodoa figc 
the tabwct oompMwnmra in ba^ / 
acope, yat not ladtnt in mwlytleil 
gttaiL ‘I* 


Widf^Kimgiiig and Uneven 
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Rede c d ana an I c amaa al e D w a l ipnggt nnd SocM CkmgMi 
H awonr of tut 'VKRV Bno eowd by C H Hannmihm 
P C Joahi. Alfaed PiAfaabera. m9, ppxiy + 496 


Ran mi 


THE 24 eentnbotioiis in due uoijM 
eoirer aa ediaotdinarity wide rangt wf 
snbjtcta, reSeetlng dia bcoad aoupa of 
the Intereata of V K R V Rao. Amona 
die abbleetr corered are the content of 
eoonoiuc thoecy, atratamc fomea et 
I economic dardopmeat, praUaaM of 
meaaaremcnt, pobcy lasnaa in nnal 
derelopment, demography and efiaea- 
don and Aa nmlanil Arocdon Of aocU 
acienoa reasarch. The eamyi ere na- 
cetuMOted end raiy eoaaUtnUy to 
oiiguiality and Iwadity Beat of At 
essayi are of the natura af a u r rapa of 
enattog ifitm and araflahie mUmmt 
ponw aro delailad tndyito,fit ayedfic 
otupt tba. Editnrt harg made a 
nUfiiit affbrt to proridb •toafi foaaaa- 
wwk tor (he rolune hy mo fi p l m A* 
esaaga mid ah parta.'htt uRA Etna 
saocma. Jtoiipe. tUk tartoar can ocfiy 
pnrdiM Aa reafim wh^'jlPmpa of 
dw blgHlMa dffiUapKM WA gn 
agouni Aa dw hhA of Mh|ae< 
drlty Aat lia toaetlUa a tlii 


UedoiAtadly, the moat 
and original co n t r fo ud oa b that hp 
K N Baf wbiA aiplona dw laaaong (gg 
the prcrgbnce of i Ugh rate of 
rest m tradHumal tgratian aeoitoanfaa,' 
Otodra 01(0110109 of inaighta dattoW’ 
horn Keynts' woA liaib to to amr 
phaawa mpottanea, teian ^taibh 
cottttxt, of the rites ratom jA 
Inraatmanb to eommodidat ead 
eapedally when ooa takea into lairiatf 
the iiibicctire letum on land hefieam 
Retecnng tha coapmon eiptanait ea i 
hiih itttetaat rates cm e nsub e( MRk 
dak of leacBiif, Rai maintatoe that to 
dak b genertlly arotfieil Iw ndmAM; 
of endit and that the AIM 
tatte ludcet oAar (ectorik AmeiA to 
wide raage of feciom that era oartott 
aapiorad hy Rai, a noral eaa b to to 
pact of akewntm totV lA^u Ra h fif 
tacmM and waalA. ^ 

Aaaoeg dw oAar emapg to" 
rotome, Ab reWawagtoaad miM I 
(riba Aa awroe rdMi jtoiA I 
yaMa aiaai oe yioiMadtodg.l 


-to* \ 





wiim'-at t j^^M-ti 'itmr .T^'iUjK ;lttA'.^' . ,_. 
«oaomfiil of &• tormtt cot«foiy 14 vladnAr, K«m 
. tkf «Msy ^ Aihidi So«a 'bn wMn 
poUcy. Bote dttcrilMt tiie erohitioa/of 
' poUoy in India linct Indepe n de n ce ind 
itTM ti i tlie weakneni in our iapln- 
mnaution of meainrei to improre 
hbtNlat contfitioiM of tlw poor. A 
' ttanilar lervey by P N Ober on poUdet 
lettrdint the promotion of onall-ei^ 
indinttfnt it ■ Ibdd ^voee of .in|fr 
ooneeptioni on wUch rarrent policy It 
butd tnd oontaint cri^ ptet^ptioni 
tepentiat detirtbla t^ nnd e tlnib l e 
myt of promotiBi the graWth of 
tmtU-tcrie indutttiet. Other note¬ 
worthy contributions in this cttegoiy 
- of etttyt are the onet by CheUlah 
teviewint iatutt In Centre/ttate co¬ 
ordination of indirect tvcation, Sinba 
on wage j^licy and Vaik on primary 
ttbicatloa. Theac etMurt «« pointed 
la thtlr analytis of current failoret bat 
are Icai convincing in tugfcttlng prac¬ 
tical meaaiirea for improvement. On a 
more paaithrc note, Madan dcscribei 
the evolution of views on langnage in 
our political tyatem and .concludes that 
pollticiaiu and ^aCholarC have both 
gradually accepted tbe view that tub- 
national loyalties bated on lingniatlc 
dlflarencta were not nectaaarlly inimi¬ 
cal to national interest. Singer's rt- 
view of '^hanging Thought on Deve¬ 
lopment ProUema" is mlatitled. It' 
torely deecribca tbe evolution tit 
Ainkiog in tome Infemationat develop¬ 
ment agendet and continuea t^_ 
deplorable practice of treetlng relabel-' 

Bng at if it were really rethinking. 

J 

Some esiaya are noteworthy because 
they make important pointt' clearly 
and auednctly. Chakravarty dafendi tiw 
' rdtvance of Keynesian analytis for 
devaloplng 'acenomles and pointa out 
that *110 comprehend contemporary 
problamt of devdopaent in oountrlea 
whetn pfanning ia at beat partial and 
often merely declaratory of intent. It 
it not adennata to rely merely on an 
cxdoaively auppty oriented model". 

Btehnunand glvea c eqndae reetate- 
ment of hla "nCw 'daaticaf gr owt h 
modd”, advocating, a lUft in economic 
activity to the , produetlod bf hisic 
goodt. Qarh, in one -of dm few eupl- - 
rleal amaje in the yotane,. ptovidst 
'ovidance that labour prodnctlvlty im.' 
the tervlca aactor baa tcqM to in,. 
cteaae, tpadally at low inenmfe-levala, 
tharbby UvaHdatinf 



bedauaa ftatar pep^tion irpwfh and 
lomaafing Ufa tapecmacy an •meetly 
tbe ratah of I'mpnevaJlieuti UtihaaH>i> 
it if rdoofiimt M ■.eIrgK that itfU 
p^pulatlaa*gtowth‘'wilt naceataHhr ^a- 
calente ooenomle devdapBumt. -thg 
aignment ia baaed .ns acma e pdbrf 


_ 4 

_ thb ■aweaa^jMrWfl^4 
India i* Jin: . 

nn.veh^ia'iyMtigl^ eClimas'Vg 


tridjjjr %' 'i^ »'".cMii ^tfa w 




In Support of Sci^r lEycfii^ 


Eacigy for Ssrrjivolt Ho ^AMtiwrihw is AlbcfUai by Wiboa Ctailf, 
, AHied .^bUsheit, pp 6*2, Hg SD. 


THIS book if an eahaostive survey of 
the energy proUem. It dealt with sll 
availeiile sonr£«l of eneigy. The author' 
dis cu etea tbesa. sources not in s» tca- 
demte ftthlon but In down’to-eaith 
details. The book f^Cconee hi^ly teiti>- 
nlcal at times, but ib not on the whole 
beyond the understa^ng of an bitdU- 
gen(^tay reader. 

WUaon Qailr ia among the plooecn 
who took in> the esiergy problem when 
it.teas far Icti widely dianiaaed than it' 
it today. In titij bodt he saeka to ei-. 
pose ‘^hi. poUtical and economic non- 
teejaiturr ffaat.'Wtimd bettesen tbe pie- 
ent ctisla 'and {he sococssful harnessing 
of the inn, the wind, and tbd earth's 
heat". 

. Tbe author’s apggesdona for wing 
energy ere drattic. In the US he Wanti 
the Whole system i>f diatrflwtion of ' 
energy to be overhauled. . Aecordlng 
to him, "the deoehtralimt^bf of Ame- 
cim'f electHctl gnarating and.diatri-. 
biman system wtD >bting ttama^dona 
energy i*vinta, abd wlU allnw fitn. 
greater atAiUty ;’iti the distdbvtiam 
network. Today'% elaeiiied ayatema 
are overccntiali^ and «t^ Maor 
prdilcma lnjme.-,fitt of ths^Sj^afi^- 
tlon gibl tdvbi^-power lorn to’.'Jdia 
-entire tyatem",;.^ adfis J)ut 'Vip 
teduioloj|les mi^.deemmaBaation we 
fteal to- the' totim - devgbpomdlf'at' 
power. ayiKtiiee';;ilmt -eArtatyfL' 
eneihy end .rsti^ stgbBlty'L .Itihiti ia - 
needed^ n jUt tia SLiecogatlen 
imparai^ gMrg^atcmm .gU ^ 
developAal of^'.getianally dlnieeid 


caoge it. oflera "Oa pmsglaa of * aath, 
atyfeomnaati^ le*a . ifctihigl ie tads- 
nolciiy duK can tithrr in a newreta 
of pcet-indnatiiall de^opraoit",. Here 
ttw,' he believes in dae*ntndladtim mid 
doaa not picfar taige-aealf -solai 
posirar piofeeta. He Cmphaticdb te- 
mlnds ne that, 'die priiwsy .^hnr in 


mo^ proposals for 
power ti that the 
not accurately 
ggsOuDt of energy 
‘ am^ maintain aofas 
This anthot ^eada 


hi ^oqfu 
iCi hsM 
tor the 
!ied ta bgtid 
'ii^aMa’*. 
that "itte 



thmld be nuicUy initumdj^ 
and aiaeta tha petwtiall'fti^ t ' . 
from each iolar p r o c ma, mdim 
rdyliig on faith in corporate wUniv 
to.aeleet a rational aternative.power 
piOceaa foe oocfely".’ He- ia ciitied of 
the ’ US ''gmwmment and 'thb US 
Atomic SIwqiEy Cbnanhefonfcaf. not 


gMdf(‘.adi 



atteotibn' ito adfar 



Ol the atiiitJlgSergy.:e(»orcea, esmniii- 
ed by WUiorf Cbufc wljMf 
'cem ea nest m gObur'anemEt 
" sourbe, ,-b oiy^ ' ■■ .gp: 

, under way to devhg mmbods' of )imr- 
’.hig wWigower, by.'T#ft^^.diyScea. 
^QadtiigaMd: |Kiiw«r mb. 
widt'- dhe tmTm, g«« m is;'e#«ej|fiFfl- 


dMhaftio 

:^liMy>dia^4biid- 

a eoe aUliw.el 



measuriRg ^ aervieg 
.fabooT Inpi^ Hiani 
that thff'.iNMoymont' 
that agrlqnral. 


-res^ «v)irieg.iiiM into wtdlapmiif' ita, Ma 

Ttt new.lou^lf d|5|msgy dM fte - P^kn. . 











tug Structure of lodian Economy 

Seen through National Accounts Data 


VKRVRm 

^ tiMoiui income doaattempted in Ms paper Mugs out the fact of important Mnto- 
^ Indian economy during the period 1950-Sl to 1976^77. 
ehim gn <a e in the direction of moderrdsation and an increasing role for the secondary and 
tsrftity. mdork nevertheless, the Indian economy continues to be dominated by the primary sector and by 
moryfodsai. enterprises. 

^ The most starting feature of the structural change it the failttre of the occupational structure to 
cotneijdeioitk the seetoni net domestic product structure, h is this which needs ftather probe as teeB as 
9 it^; for 'mnadiei measures. 


TS.S. yeeet -'ettese^ U litantUyiiig 

ia tke tMti Ht eosaoms linoi 

M el plmiwd aemioniic dere- 

TUisntt end It i« bMtd iIiboa whall7 
a tiM nu t her* aud* at Natloaal 
NonM. data, a coma a period of 
7 ram'aaaaaly irSO*Sl to 1976-77, 
M ^ bebV •eaUakle for aiqr later 
mn# dMi 1 ^'bm eU been taken 
m^lpclal aovroee IBd prbnarilr 
m tka CSO 1«Wtc Dtperk on Natio- 
i) AliQinkiti.'' 

npuae of tiM tiB* aSriea of NDP 
t eoaettiat ptleei wttk base 194M9, 
N»4i: ai^ 19r»<n for foe three 
Vdltiiiiud' fiiaiptineali* of ■ the itmc- 
rie et foi' tctfeoaOr, aaRslr, Primarr, 
noMltyv 'esd Terdaty have baen 'oil- 
iiated ftMT tha data MaUable in the 
SO ViUtb Ptpdi* oa Wailonil Ac- 
amMi.' AmI tHeet eaa be used for 
hbavat (fib d a tm eddfo bare bdoen 
im.'fo foe Bfnetnre'bf-the Indian 
saiefi^.smt"tbe' petM' edacMd for 

‘ -- to 1976-77. 

iovmt, ibov 
be- 
In tlia 



ief^.lse foa 
d^m-he Heen ieee 



77 uilns the 1970-71 biae for constant 
prices. Hits will not at coarse give us 
1 onlfonn time series for foe period 
under review of 27 years 19S0-51 to 
1976-77, but it will give us't more ac¬ 
curate picture of the chtn^ in each 
o( its tuib.peiiodt, samaly 19S0-S1 to 
1959-60, 1960-61 to 1969-70, and 1970- 
71 to 1976-77. Figurea of foe percaot- 
age iharei of foe NDP of foe Primary, 
Secondary and Territry sectors at con¬ 
stant prices with base 1998-49 for foe 
first decennial period 1950-51 to 1959- 
60, base 1960-61 for foe secarpl decen¬ 
nial period 1960-61 to 1969-70, and 
base 1970-71 for foe fott seven yesis 
of the third decennial period 19^71 
to 1976-77 am given in Tahfo 1. We 
con aee from foe Table that there 
if I foil In the share of foe Prlmsty 
factor (henceforth called P-eector) in 
etch of the foi*n sobferiodi uuveiad 
by the yseri 1950-51 to 1976-77. The 
Secondary factor or S-eector falla 
mtipintlly in the first period, and rises 
In foe leoand and third period vfoSe 
the Terdiry sector or T-sactor' records 
a rise In.all the three pSiiodi-Hut foe' 
percentage rise In the foitd period if 
Isai thanfo'fos second period lot bofo. 
foe S and T sectors, w^ in foe «aae 
of foe P secter, foe percentage fall 
in fos foird psiiod is taaa than that 
during-tils saeoad peried- Thus, wbQe 
foe 8 imi T Ssoton hanie bash lislag 
forosoifowc.foe psriodf^ClidbF rise la Jen 
In foh.vil^bd iidr-ptriod;. ifoeteaa 
fomfc dSS -r sector hfo been follnf 
foioa^ibat, Ua foU b Mm In foe ddid 
" ti'^nde seams 10 iafocstsl^ 

~ gperidnfo- these .arts 
PSdriosf.of fooHljSCfny. 

tM'SMQidiMaMeriseriy whan ' 

tMjiKliNiMifotdR fos’fbMs 



periods and the perceotage i 
to the initial percentage ahrie et taf& 
sactor (Table 2), Tha aarae tranda can 
also be seen if we look at the ' 

averegu of foe percentage ahatssjsf 
the throe eectora during each df m' 
tbree'tub-periods at foe constaM prieMt 
used for each sub-period (Tkbk 3). 

The oonduslon seams dear foacibe' 
secondary sector baa tacelvtd a..M^ 
back in foe atmetnte of foe ecnriimiP 
in the third aub-perlod. afotls fos pri¬ 
mary sactor has, itown a maigiaad bn^ 
provement Tk tettlaty' sector bbfe, 
shown a nurglnal improv e ment in 'fh*' 
third aob-period, fooi^ it tiad a rijim 
aet-badc' during foe aecond anb-paribri 
whidi has not bean off-eet' ^ foe ' 
marginal improvement in foe tUnt rSh^ 
period. 

However, there nmy be aosss dooM 
about the validity of fob oonrinalao be-' 
cause the data used fuC fos foUbcast- 
fone petiodf tie oo dhMtant (|ise 
while we have used them for dtePriBfof 
trends over foe whde period 
to 1976-77. To meet riitt jpomfole 
fideneyv inatedd ot rn'is IBI gii ig foafo 
'foiot^ arithmatiekl' trswfotmstlaa, 
we can use atayle fond Sfoist .c C Oe i^ 
the whole peri^ In fMt,,'wa 
three ategb time^eerfosi-bat fo *ee are, 
baaed on fovae dUfol^ifi IMMri'yesis, 
nimsly .194«-4|>,; 

We’-beet de ci dad fo'.w’lW ths -fotea 
fone fotlm’'for,~riHr#mti>^4^itod 1950- 
51 to 1974-77 ^ foe dte-dOhoMt 

baeea <ri 

tore of f^e6baSp&^^ 
apdsr. S^W :^Mmii^jml&dsr.de* 
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tMM 1 


: Dmummeti tt MOiPw rjftwtMnr, 
Oomicknt 


’1 V 

(flmiMgli) 




Iftw 


Mwct 


’■acoaSqT 


Twiiiff 


At ooMxat otMei. bM« 


At eoattut price*, biH 
IMMl 


At enoi M at paee*, be** 
IWD-71 


1990.51 

490 

16.7 

51-52 

48.8 

16 7 

52-53 

48.6 

16.7 

53-54 

49.7 

' 16 4 

54.35 

48 9 

16.S 

55-56 

47 9 

16.1 

56-57 

47.7 

16 7 

ST-X 

46.0 

17.1 

58-59 

47.7 

16.2 

5940 

46.5 

16.6 

196041 

51.2 

20.1 

61-62 

49.8 

25-2 

6143 

47 5 

22.0 

61-64 

463 

22.8 

6445 

46.9 

22 6 

65-66 

42.6 

24.5 

6647 

41.4 

25.0 

6748 

442 

23.9 

6049 

432 

24.4 

69-70 

43.4 

24.3 

1970-71 

49.1 

20.7 

71-72 

48.0 

21.0 

72-73 

45.6 

22.0 

73-74 

46.7 

21.4 

74-75 

45.3 

32.1 

7V76 

462 

21.5 

76-77 

43.0 

23.3 


34.3 

S.? 

US 

35 3 
3%6 
36.f 

36 1 
36.9 


Mt 

».3 

36^ 

3#.» 

309 

S3t.9 

33.6 

,31.9 

32.4 

32.3 


30.3 
31.0 
32 4 
319 

32.6 

32.3 

33.7 


Tamm 2: OmmoC m fbuM or twoi «ki«m 


flafaWKetofWitoifaat* Ptiumitue ^ tbe Dlfletenee 


iMa 

Aunaiy 

Saoondaq' Tbritair 

ftunaiyf 

Baaoadair Ibctiaty 

70.71 

1 1 1 
OIMM 

- 0.1 
tti 

+ 2.6 
+ 3.6 
+■ 3.5 

- s.ro 

-15 23 
-12.42 

- 6.0 
•1-20.9 
-1-12.56 

+ 7.56 
-H2 54 
+11.59 


Tamm 3 : Anmul Avmao* or nccmuMK Simi op Twb avnu 

_^ Pwo e m eifc*) 


ffi:»~T?353n3TKP?r 

6M1 196041 to 1969-70 

70-71 1970-71 to 1976-77 


Mmeijr 

i " 

43.6 
46 3 


Seoqadaqr 

16.6 

23.1 

21.7 


TprtWr 

■"ssTi” 

31.3 

32.0 


tor dhc Hum wb< 
wriotU arc firea to Table 4. 

Tm mi we ti te Auee «1 lb« P, S, 
lad T teotora Atrint the calapetledi 
ad Am period ai a wbsle dUhr tram 
aoh otbat bacauaa At ibtM riaa 
trie* oNd bare dUtareat pean Av 
bait btaa and At price* A ecA baM 
ear ate not onlj di ftte m but abo 
me* a ddbreotial tnridwee oa A* 
btaa aeetMi. Mera iA elee r , Aa IOM^ 
nod thep rerad of Atadcl 4 a 
tntetnte‘4 Ac tcoamr la d** 

1 in awe# VAA jA*e of 194i« 

^ metat tiu fallta ftem 4UH imt < 

I A* iiAdaoendal 
* aant A the aaecwl 


» ^lem tmr 


and 39J9 par eett A An AU mA 
period. Wblle Aa fall «a* cf p*i 
Gcat A A* aac^ oA-padod, ^ 3n» 
wi ywiny laa darias AO AU 6iib‘ 
pan^ <ad)r &W par can But 
U «a ttk* A* Ata* aana* wiA 1960- 
61 a* beat, «• dad Aat lABn A* AU 
«aa U4l9^ eaWte Ae aaowd adb-< 
pk( 04, that A Ao AM aafc- p arip^ 
me otdp 9J3 par eaad or mA Ah 
A nb A Aa aacand pariod- Tba HOri 
ttoad b O oafcHA ^IHt.aH AaAtH 

aariH ?m 3ir»n 4 ^ 

Awra a Ml «< UJ2 octt A Ad 
aaeiM oAfarip* A OiMhAO HW I 

*3l5«H»p HiAbi'Aa AM -J|& 

■ *AMHrf<»d..|Wd^. 

-■* * .f" C\M.^ , 


C,*'' 

HA it > t iM«iy aanAdd^aAlfk WBiebb- 
ante la A* d mdA i A c raA i up a Bi, <i Mb 
to A* AM t jdbfwfcA H>d A^ M 
i p e o aaaaadtr Alaad- peMeo 
wlA A* oAar ttfo aaetan- Bot OHT 
all A* Afa* aub-parieda a* mD a* Aa 
pened at aAole A* Mnntjt aaem Im* 
abown a dacbnlag Mad A Bn phdrt 
of the HDP to an Aa Are* tbnp aariH. 
The daeiine <* 174 pat oant or 244 
per cent or 22.0 per emt mr ta t rHy 
ont rite period aa a adaria ac ocr dlnd 
a* wa «*e tbe dip* satle* AA ban 
1948-49 or b*M 196041 or ban 1970- 
71. 

A* retard* Aa aaoondaijr aaotor, tba 
1948-49 baca abowt a ilH of 244 per 
cent Otar tba Au period; blit^bat ef 
A* third penod orer te eaeaad la 
only 410 per cant, Aooth OHC 
Aa tbaaa period*, Ae rbe la 30 pH 
oant Ua* of An 196041 beat ceufima 
the aaine tienA a naa of 38.6 par oeM 
m tba aacond period over Ae Brat but 
only of 4.12 pH oem bi 6bt AM 
period over tbe aeoond. Ovh tbe 
panod M 1 vriul*. A* ria* la 384pH 
cent Tbe lana oonchifiod it reidhed 
If we naa Aa 1970-71 baaa, Aa ri*a 
A riM aacond patlod ovar Aa Ant ba- 
ini 294 PH ’'bant Att of Aa 
tbM «VH tba^ aeoond la only, 6 j 0 PH 
c«>t Over tbe period u a vri^ b^ 
avH, tba rite la 37 pH cant It la dm 
that vAila Aa aaaondary aacbu bM 
Improved ita Aa^ Cf Aa MSB arnr 
tba wbola pariod mid A tiA parioA 
Ita ram of Inctaait bM abarpi* dteUaad 
A riM AM Mfriod m psmufMi m Aa 
•acond parieA Aot# aad/fluH At 
4nt pen^ in dAcf hmA^ tAUa 
Aira baa bean p tOOH H A I nd n Hri d l - 
lattipA A* ii*MMktq**A Ma aa^- 
bla A tba IMP aiAMrioA and tOM 
v«r abarjdy A Aa taooml r nbfa rln i l 
bnt Ml vaip AMWy darinbAa AM 
aub-pariod. Ana l i fjlnt A|ha oacnlk- 
rine that a ftW^Htl lPMef At aMlHi 
al tdMHd andAe 
_ An acHtqutr >•**■ 
yf«ip4 aa ^ pertari bp* 
aef bapt -^ M pan* Oialnd A* AM 
aab-pHta^. ^ ^ 

Af *HAuy OHM «H 

tto aM<A b hOMM iM 

to Ae AeoHd u b^tma- oaai An 
AH but« *l»W*H>i» liaa A AlkllM 

jsjw.-’wxs as 

M M.. 1W»« <W. 
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NOTICE INVITING TENDER 
No. 44^/l(12)CMDA/PS-227/Pt. VI 

Sealed tenders are invited by tbe Director of Materiala, Calcutta MetropoUtan Dereflojittent Antbority, 
3A, AucUcad Place, Celcutta-700 017, India, tram eetablitlied and reUabla mamtllietiiren or Aeir ac¬ 
credited agents in tbe member countries of tbe International Bank for Reconstruction and Devdopenent 
and Switzerland for supply of: — 


SI. 

No. Description of Equipment. 

Quantity. 

• 

Lest date of 
reedpt ot tender. 

1. • SMALh PAY LOADERS 

2 Nos. 


14-2-80 

2. 5 TON TIPPING TRUCKS ' 

Nos. 


21-2-80 

3. 7/7.5 TON TRUCKS 

IS Nos. 


28-2-80 

4. 5 TON TRUCKS 

4 Nos. 


6-3-80 

S. GARAGE CRANE 

3 Nos. 


20-3-80 


2. The equipment are required for India’s Calcutta Urban Development Proiect. 

3. Govemnent of India has received a loan Credit from the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development (International Development Association) in various currencies equivalent to US Dollars 
(7 million towards the cost of Calcutta Urban Development Projects and it is intended that the pro¬ 
ceeds of this Credit will be applied to paymentsunder the contract (contracts) for which this invitatioii 
to tender is issued. Payment by the Intenutional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Interna¬ 
tional Development Association) win be made only in accordance with the terms and conditions of the 
Credit Agreement. 

4. The copies of form ot tender with spedAcation and the tender papers can be had from the oflkee 
of the Director of Materials, Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority, 3A, Audcland Place, 
Calcutta-700017 on payment of Rs. 100/- (Rupees one hundred) only per set, Rs, 110/-(Rupees one 
hundred & ten) only it supplied through post. 

5. Copies of tender documents will be posted to addresses on explicit request from tbe firm provided 
a clean margin of 13 days time interval exist. CMDA, however, shall not be held responsible for 
delay In delivery or loss In transit. 

6. The tenders will be received upto 13-00 hours on the date u stated above and will be opened at 
M-00 hours on the same day. The tenders should be submitted in two separate sealed covets — one 
having the details of specification, terms and conditions In respect of the offer and die other having 
the price is desired in the N.I.T. Both the coven must be submitted at a time ee ipecifled ebovc, 
otberwlae tender will be treated as informal. Only the sealed cover having the spedfication, t ewna 
and condition! will be opened on the date and thoe u spedfled above before die Intendini 
tendcren. Tbe sealed cover having offered jwlee will be opened at later date before die pvtldpntlng 
tenderen with due inthnitlon after complete evahittioD of spedfleatioD and othar teraa and eon- 
dltlona of die offer. 

. * I 

Requisite fees for purchase of tender paper set should be deemed to be appUcsIfe for 
eadi item individually. 







wi>*wcmcAL wjisiLt 


Ilaiiod 


Rrlnuty 


Secondin 


T«r»ia>y 


Jfr-9]to3»-<0 
<041to69-‘?0 
?»-7I to W-77 
SO-SI to Jt-TT 


Btia Bas« Baia Bsm Bua B«tA fia«A 
<*•<9 60-61 70-71 48-49 6(M1 70-71 48-49 70-71 


2.7 

1.2 

0.8 

2.1 


2.8 

2.6 

3.2 

3.6 

S.6 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

}.2 

i.j 

5.6 

3.3 

5.3 

4.8 

4.8 

4.B 

0.5 

1.0 

4.3 

4.3 

4 3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

2.0 

2.1 

4.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.7 

4.9 

4.8 


* • P»*c«NTA0E OminuTUm or Sktoem. Mau Woanu 


Sector 


percenute of ToUl Number of Worken 



1931 

1961 

1971 

Jklfflan 

Seooadiuy 

Thriiaiy 

Ibial 

69.1 

12.6 

18.3 

too.o 

68.0 

12.7 

19.3 

100.0 

TO.4 

11.1 

18.3 

99.9 


/totr.- The d^noe o^l in (he toUl of 1971 ii the remit of roundins off 
the lodividiitl figom to the hnl leciinel point. 


eetdeif diet hi wtlh ohengtng heeh for 
the three nib-periodr under conaidera- 
tion, while Tehle 7 glvea the growth 
titee heeed on the thiee dffeieot oon- 
itant lirice eerlei. Tbeee growth retei 
eoignel thct the mainteiMUice of die NDP 
■■ow4h rate it 3.30 per oent fat the 
teoand period fa miiidy doe to the Urge 
iBdneM In die cantrlbnUan of the 
■eeandery wctor. The fell in the 
AM anlvperiad wu doe to the fell in 
the growth rete of ell the three lectare, 
tfaeo^ the lerpr fell h Ae growth rete 
of the prfanciy lector vei oSiet by Ae 
mneller fill in thit of the eectmdery 

Hm diffeteace b etwee n Ae Aree 
leetoa A Aeir compoiiiid rete of growA 
during the ipb-periode, thoolh eppereut- 
ly contredletary ta leipect of Ae Ahd 
suhgierlodi do not invelidete the ooB- 
duiOD ihawh hy Ae evetege emnid 
Bgurtf ght^ In Table 4 that Ae eeoond- 
eiy end leitlaty lecture bad e greeter 
•elbedc during the third etA-period thin 
the primary lector, though Any do 
•upport Ae opndpdan that ell the 
thi^eecton had a aeAxA A Ae third 
•ub-period U competed A the leooad 
wA-pedM. 

BoA Ae T7»np«»Ti* ritei of giowA 
■■A Ae eeebige afamtil figutee of Ae 
Aire trf eitA eecter over the iffiolo. 
petted eonffna' Ae eelitence of e elgn#- 
tfaat eUMfaaad 'dwB^ A the econnny, 
‘'ngMttve of Ae Agee rwAt twei. la 
ny view, Ae > Aee emiei wlA the 
haee > bdleet then Ae other 
ttt> Ai itionilifliijiii ite treadof ehenw 
»*«r «A4|p*iijld w«W.' beoAiie It Jr 
Tf-te-WiM ■■ nT*-- w»i htee 
feelor 


and Doareat to the 1970-71 thne elciee In 
tenni af the rtnictnre ftctm, while the 
1948-40 and 1970-71 tinte aeriea ere 
farAeit remo'ved from each oAer A 
raipeot of boA Ae prtoe end atronhua 
fecton. If we therefore h»V« 'the thne 
aei^ wlA 1900-61 heee, the average 
annuel Aeio of the pAneiy aedtor A 
the NDP decUiuxl frtnn 54.82 pet cent 
to Ae fint nib-period to 41A1 per cent 
iu the Alrd iiA-padad, while the 
wcondaiy aeotor inoteeied ha Aaia 
iium nm per cent to 2399 per cent, 
end Ae teitiaiy aeotor from £797 par 
cent to 34J6 per cent, Simlhirty, the 
primiiy aector’a rate of growA' declined 
from 26 per cent In Ae Srit aubpeiiod 
to 09 per cent in Ae tltod icl>-petlod, 
that of the aocopdary rector arar hitler 
during Ae drat rub-perfod being 5.9 per 
cent end decbied leae bt the AM 
(ob-pwlod being 4.3 per cent A< for 
Ae tertiary aector, it waa 4.4 per cent 
In the firit nib-perlad and remained at 
the aaiiie figure during the third sub- 
petlod. The rtructural cbenge in the 
economy during the AM mb-peried ar 
compared to the flrrt iiA-perlod war 
rlmn rf aAoQy due to Ae decline A Ae 
growA of Ae primeiy aeotor, end mer- 
glnelly due to Ae lower rate of growth 
of the tertiary aector ae oompeied to 
that of the lecondary aector CTlWe 6)- 
We have teen that boA Ae average 
(hare of the Aree aeotori and Aelr 
cempnii nd ralci of jrewA during Ae 
period tmder review drew a deSnite 
chtnga in the lectorel itnicture the 
ecoDomy, arfth e fall to Ae ehate of 
Ae pafneiy aector end e ifag to Aet of 
Ae aeceodery and tertiary aectaci. It 
fa tttunl to eepM a corceapondlng 


Dec e mb er IS, 1919 

change in the oooqaitlfaoe] diitdlbatlcfa . 
of Ae wodc force fay Aeee d iB i r ei* 
notcn end In fact Alfa hti hen Ae 
experienct! of the now devilaped optfatr 
Met. We may tharefoie now etetnfae 
the Indian peaiUon hem tiiia peM ef 
view. 

Data on occiqiatfonal dletfihoiion of 
the work force are not maintalDed on ae 
annual htali and ara avaUdUe only at 
(leoenalal intervali Atou^ cenatia data. 
We have Aerefoie to letoit to the 
Indian ctnauaea of 1661, 1961 and 1671 
for getting relevant data on oocupa* 
tional diatributlon. 

It U wall known however that tba. 
occupational data givtn in theae Area 
centuua are not comperAle In Aeit 
original form. The 1951 ccmua cUodS- 
cation define! Ae labour force aa aen- 
aiatlng of ‘adf-auppaiAig pattced, tooro- 
ing deresdentt' and Ttoa-eonlag 
dependanta', 'earning dtpandant^ be¬ 
ing defined aa a peiaon who waa to- 
racelpt nf inoome hut not wrilliWwr 
for fail own matotenaocc. AndlUtWcifc. 
force wu then ctauified tmder oataga- 
rice of Indiistfla] oelfln. Tlia IWl 
cecini enlhorlUea felt that by Ae faM- 
dnrtloo of inooum p eriime who wot h ad 
in fauily entcipifaet without wagM U 
cub or Und but who afaaied tba jnrSte 
were Ulcaly to be omitted. The MH 
nmne therefore cleiaAed Ae popolw- 
tioo into tvro broad oategnfei of 
'woilien' and toon wor k et a ', tire fonnei 
thua Indudlng not only the aeif-eiq)POtt- 
ing pcrioiu end eamlncdapcadafata Ol 
Ae 1961 cenanr fwt abo the Don-aita- ; 
Ing depcDdinta arho were actively parti-, 
dpating Id economic activity though 
without receiving arty incaaie oitiier A 
caib or Und atMbuttble to their woric- 
pertidpaHon. The 1671 Oaneua 
to coBcentnte only on Ae inala ladivlty' 
of the pcnon eatmnnaied and damiSed 
the population u *wotken‘ end Mb- 
workera* u tiie 1661 ceoaua Ired done, 
but whh thb aIgnIBcant d M a i ep u e Aal 
a wDiker wu deCucd u one who 
engapH to a main econcmic activity, 
and clanlfled avor h eni aocoidliig to Ao 
main type of activity that the pertoh 
rntnm himaeK u engaged to mcally. 
Thia left out of tire category of aroik- 
«ti aQ penona avho were not moetiy 
engaged in a main activity, Aat ii 
woikm who did not have one anato 
activity tiiohidi diey may have paitid- 
pated in enonomlc activity on a port- 
tinre bufa or u aubeldiaty Work, 
or .without receiving any qiadfic return 
ineaih or kind u temoneration lorAdr 
work. Aat wu how the 1971 nraoua ; 
left’ cut a kiga nuaA i r ot woikem, who 

■'..‘.tvi 
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Taki »: Skiokal CoMrattnoN o* VDP 



. a s www w ft -, 


Prutcir 


19S1.S2 



19ei-62 



1971-72 ' 


Bwf 

4S-49 

Bmc 

6M1 

Bear » 

70-7t 

Btaa 

46-49 

Bite 

6041 

Bate 

76-71 

4S-49 

BteC 

Bata 

,70-71 

Mniary 

4S.M 

59.86 

60.» 

4S.1B 

49.83 

54.34 

41 .2 j 

43J7 

47.96 

7(iennhmy 

14.67 

16.99 

14.96 

18.62 

20.88 

11.99 

20.98 

33.24 

!».Bt 

Ifatlaiy 

34.es 

27.19 

24.75 

33.00 

29.29 

27.08 

37.78 

33.90 

31.96 


Tam 10; QMroiMD Ratm of Ouww of Comuom and 
Nom-Commooity SicroM 




ComfBodity Sector Naa-Caawa4ky SeMor 

Period - - 



Base 

48-49 

Bate 

60-61 

Base 

70-71 

Bate 

48-49 

Base 

60-61 

Base 

70-71 

5U-5I lo9f-«0 

2.80 

3.30 

3.20 

4.30 

' 4.40 

4.40 

<0-61 to 69-70 

2.30 

3.00 

2.30 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

76-71(0 76-77 

1.90 

i.90 

2.10 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

96-9* to 74-77 

2.80 

3.10 

2.90 

3.70 

4.90 

4.90 


Boetiy helnngeH to tb* iemale popnla- 
ioo. who Were peiticipetlat in egrlenl- 
tml worit or eoaie SwoeWNiH eoeBOBik: 
idiv%. Md tUe Mda tbe 1071 
IfM.oi eierV— ant wpeeWitw with 
«l«r ilit lOM <K ^ U61 fignrea of 
■wiNn. Molt iVineturephen triio hive 
Krittw OB tbif eeMact hme pnCaiMd 
. «M aoV (ha iaaKi of aele woilaen 
iir B ui paei of laMr^temponU oaB* 
Hakoo. at te deflai r lK w el differeBoe 
if the wocher betweea (he twe can- 
enee did out hawa euch eSeot oa the 
Haafaan ratuaead under male wofiww. 
iVa haea accgadiacty naad oaiy (he 
Isuaaa of mala wae ta ta un d er all the 
hrae canmia) for gMtlac a oanoBaiattva 
daa of the ohassc in their occupationt] 
tartan. 

In dolBf ao, We foand that die UKSI 
aama of all nan agrtwrihirel nwriwn 
eattuat^goacUng phn naming depandante) 
raa a VHle htfinr than tha total of 
that thagr givt under the detailed occu- 
Mtlanal categoria of that ohaii tba 
atgeotive Agarea baiiig 3141 iilllhaM 
ad 30.74 mllltnne. We tharefoi* dedd- 
d to dlehdnile the dtSercnoa of 069 
oOllou among the oocupaUeoel eate- 
godea of iha ImhiiMal and earvice 
nricere pro-rma with their individual 
naporHom to the total of thia dam 
ad thu made the total of indaatilal 
od aeivice woihen they givt equal to 
ha total ghw) far thm of all. aos- 
Tloiiltnial wodceo. We alao tnuif- 
Hsed to the nahnaiy aector the nvmher 
mate wodbaa mtumed., gnAb^ndn- 
ig and tguindiiA^ to aitHi jiMdda 
anpiiaHa t|dih that of 
a^ aa iha lather gmre 


quanying aad aeUvitiat allied to agd- 
oultuie. We did the aaeae thing a^ 
(he 1071 oaaaM data. 

Proceeding on thti haaif, we attived 
at the flgona of the of male 

w m han in the prkiaiy. aecondaty and 
terhaiy aeetoa in the MSI, IWl and 
1071 cenaniaa ipveB in TaUo 8. ThU 
Tible can be oom[)ared with Table 
0 that givea the aectnnl cooqjc ieUl nn of 
the NDP in the three yeaia lOBldB, 
lON-aO end 1071-73 'which nm^y 
corre e pend to the three eeoouf yean. 
Table O gtvea die leievmB deta In tea- 
pact of al die t hr e e time latiet we 
have been ueiiig ao far in thia paptr. 

The aactoral diatrilmUon of the woch 
fora as given in the oanmi data ihowi 
that the pthaaiy awter'a ibare laooided 
a marginal fall in 1961 aa compared to 
1951 and a marEiaal rite in 1971 ii 
coowared to 1861. Ttie aecondaiy ase- 
tor iboeo a aaaigfcul die in tha lecond 
period, tbst ii from IWl to 1961 and 
than a tall in the third padod fron 
1961 to 1971. Iho hmdvy lector riiea 
In 1961 ai comparad to 1951 hot /aDa 
to ill adgtoal 1951 paafUan in 1901. 
Xildag tha two and paiioda, dm abate 
af the prinaQr laclor in dm walk baaa 
daea baaa 69.1 par oaot in the 19S1 
oanaoB (s 704 per cant in 1971, nddla 
Iha aacoadaiy aactm diai» Ub item 
1&4 par cent hi 1961 to 11.3 par cant 
in 1871. and tha taaUarjr raetor Aaan 
no akaapr, haiag M3 par oaot hoih 
is 1861 and 1971. Wfaila dm nocgga. 
Uonal cfctt^ beimaen IWl and-19^ 
ii in the tunn dlrmtion *f' In ^ c aaa 
of tha aactoral ihma In 'dif NDP, fa 
tha eana «f the gafaMny^^M ■fartia^ 
fotaa"- it li.nat.4f. 


d faneta tona, In the oaaa of the aeooo- 
deiy aaotor, hcnrever, dm ocenpattaal 
rhaoga h e h aea n 'lSSl and UU wbte 
being In the itnm dhectio^ Rcoadi 
only a eub-marglnal rlae ai «g«i"«* a 
ihaip liae in fti dmre of dm NDF. Ai 
for the oooqwtional dmnge in the dura 
of the three jaeton battmon 1861 and 
1871, it is In the (qnpo d to dlreolina to 
that of the 100(0111 NDP diaam fa tba 
caae of all Iha dna aaoton. 'nhtaig 
the period aa a vdiole^ the oaoaiia data, 
ihow Unufanl ftrtmwPnn fa aMto 
raliooal toai. which 1$ dlmctlr at ua- 
ii an e e ntfh Mm jhnftaMl p ogai w fa 
teani of NIM> abareg of the-thwe ike- 
too. iad it b IWl which anmdtafaa 
bmh the prahlaaa nad the paaidna af 
ladian aoo n.o ml r develqp m ant and hli 
lad (e thn oaotowMiy abant anufa 
aad ezoploymaot a^ fae OBMPt 
dtaOluaion with mOdarn tadMtdc 
Uudon as a m e y a far iaoteufag 
ein^yipaDt and dtangfag the lao toia l 
compeeitfan of the work faice. K alaa 
ihowf that, taking the rhingii in 4w 
leataal compaalUm of the wwric hme 
and fa the aeototal slureB of dm NDP 
over the whole period, pro dn olMty per 
w w fc ar haa dae lhi ed fa Ihe primary 
aaetor whfle it haa Inc re mad fa An ao- 
cemi a i y aartor and to a faaiar eatawl 
fa dm todaiy aectar and l e toi ercea dm 
co a t ro vaiay about gnerth, ptMaedvity 
and empbyment An attemp t at 
plaining dita paradox and wig | “***g 
piranetBi far leaolvfag the imokfag 
controvciay is otOaide ^ lenpe of Ihta 


We mqr now take a took et ttu 
tiactml ditnga in dm enoeney .Ip 
eapeot (4 die dlaUbntkm of ^ tfPP 
letwetn dm ooomodlty and naHtanr 
ladhr aaofat. TdUe M givia (he ign- 
aa at Hufr oanuMod MuKh jmm 
Iwtfag the tfaae iu hga rt adi, AH (he 
|m9 -dl/Sttntt pImw liWt 

ha nan ii>aaiiiindfl|r, atotor hag' kufa 
r owh fa at a anuii ffafar mfa (hgn (he 
- aafar dirtcg (fadi «f fan 
40* mart Ihh »fal**>p»,'» 

hMk.WMhnfgfajgf.r. 

r.tifa i Hlp iltfa i.M' 

iapt«i4a* rtfa. 
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Otctoi^Seelon 


. (Jb fiwti) 

„_, . - »eic«tf»fB of N» 

UnotKabedSMOr at Oontaal FHgm 


Uw(|»- 

niicd 

Sector 


■; .»7€ ■ • 
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TaSu 12 ; Avbimh Amnual Sharis or Rkhriud and XlNMomniD 

MANUFAciURINa 


NDP Value in Rs Ctoiet 


PenentatEStaitct 


Rsflrieced Ufueib- Total Reglitntd Uainla- 
tSRd Wtm 


1»M>« to dlhdO 
IMHHlofiS-TO 
I 970-71,tO 7S-T7 
1930-^1 to 76-77 


to t!be btiiire of di« •eoonSaiy nctor 
ml Its mafor - centponent, wldoli is 
naa ntjfaotuj fe and oo mtn iotl^a, to groir 
It die amdi fastar nte that wu no- 
ferniy to^gfue dia (ximmodtty leator 
. cowfi uab b atstos widi the non com- 
moditir. aWtOr. in 'dhe growQi rate. S 
dso tatmillk{iM die Unk betaroe n die 
powls^ ii d ' iil ty end WMskfikyineiit and 
dm liia^l|wj|* J t i H sth of jnsnafador- 
Ing and Wif^pg aoHetty in die countiy. 

AaodMr yi^. «f. loOlibg at the stnio- 
tniat tdienia^'^'lbe aaooaay b to look 
•t die ^ oisanlsed and on-, 

’rgania^ a ty oto:,. 'llt constant prices. 
n>* te ergaaiifed sector 

«• all ontipjpaiiieai tfcat a» eidier legb- 
Itoad dj'‘'Mjtod/vwbr'file uiistMr of 

tiaUUdn balanos 

'^ j iti N’tmWits, de- 


fc^stend 

‘ j^ . guanyinft 
' pthte lians- 


rlod of IsaMl. to. 
faster daainf ifae snb wt p ieo f 
yean, ao thsTi its ooeopoiwd .J 
g nw r th dnriag'ibe 17 ydati 
agrinat 84) of dia nupiamlsed; ' 
41 per omit blffaer cbsai Aa 
rata of tba anoisinlsad sacur, 

' effect of tbU.on. dbanging die lb 
of tba aoeoelto as batwaan tta 



43.S 100.00 

39.3 100.00 

3S.O,)r, 100,00 

40.1 100.00 


1900-01 and at ourrento prices; our 
obaervadons are tbesefoaa conSnad to 
the period lOOOdl to 1878-77 only 
instead of the whole period of 1930-31 
to 1678-77 covered by oor snalysls of 
seetonl dtangas in tin jtrno tum Wa 
batm ooovectad die vabia. at Gamut 
prices into oonttsot prices with 180041 
aa baal fa^ dsiiig d>e natiaoal inccine 
■Vfcanr for die individnal yean in dm 
pariod. TaHs 11 pm dn vabw of 
toctor tnoomei by otganiaed and nn. 
otganfaed asGton at fao& onnoDt and 
constant priCaa for the pariod 180041 
to 1874-77. 

ITia oompomd ntaa, of gmwlb of 
tba oigtnisad aaotor was 64 par eant 
a year daring Hia daotinial period 
198041 to 1^701 Int laonaaad to 
84 par oast j dnrtag the aafcaatpent 
seven yeer period 1970-71. to 1890;77. 
ntifle oaot t^ wbola pesiod of 17 
yaeie, die eomponad pmA nto toia 
gjperoenb Tbacettngws rfii g<*»”» 
for tba norgniifed mttot 
dating 1M941 to yWTO end 14 dor- ■ 
Ing 1671K) to 1878-77, end >ff ever tbs 
odoUi litriad. Tlie otfiabed •te*ot 
grew naifjiliislk.M't thrii ilia,pHe«8»- 
■l^'afctor. dd^.tha decent 


ben tbs fd^tbaa vdwnfea In 18894^ 
tba otpnised sector cUmed .otdy 
par.'ctnt-of die NCP, i** ibaid 1 
ad to 884 per Mat in 
Ibffpnsss of the obsoga is b oOd w it ; 
laM if wa take tba aliMI iKl 
ahan of tba aigenbad aaot^-A , . „ 

NDP dnrinc 188641 to 18683^^ 4^^ 
duriqs mom to 1878-77. ' X 

tiva ggnito baiog 87.8' p*r cirit'iml.'lryU 
294 par' cant. Tbeee it 'beiPlN#.iiB^^ 
doidit.dnt a amptnnltiteiigal^ 
of the orgHiltad atotor, Mto 
ing In the Indlaa econch^ dettaiKSlw^r;^ 
17 yaSn baginning bom ^8864^* 
tapaeially ao dming tba Igcar yaWjM^^/j^ 
the period Rot it atifl cuilfiyjjw^T^' 
oooepy a iniiior plaee, vritii.itt 'iMnili^'^^ 
tbara -over tba «M*t^niod 
par cant and its abate 'fa the W 
of die period being 334 8|ps-»|itf?..C. 
Tfai. a<«n on the besfa «f iS 

emdabb . date, wUcIl fa for te; paar!. 
.1876-77, the taontganiaad -hector gwb 
mas to dcniliaM the eoogoaqgr' w^ 
twodbirds of the NDP hnd tbia fa i*^' 
due only to tba agrioaltaat saoctir^ 
fact tba nnotguifaed lecitor fa ^-fit 
fbond not only fa agrioidttira anff’Avf 
lied actfaitles, but also to 
potniad and todividuaSy ^aa d , 
alao fndMdaaRy opatatad aawptjlgm.';,,:^ 
in moat odier aeotost of todoatrial-a^.. ‘'''fit 
gin, csoapt of cnaie pubUo ndtoMfaibtor.^ 
tioo and dafenee. ' Tbb b'altoMfi#-' 
flnnad by the aoope of tba msgaiilahd'.' 
aaotor la daffned in the dSO''Vfbfte: 
Piper for failiailattig tba 'Niy ■ggllVllfci’^ ’ 

aide to lUs faefa. Dius tba toaofgjuaW^ ' ' > 
aeCtor not ndy coutfan a a 'tw if cs il^W 
tba aiiuctnra gf the ladton or*|‘(?w 
bnt It abo to be found fa ptaerioal^ 
tba jpct o rs of Induatriel origfa 
eoonnngr. ■, 

WMhto the metfaf aat ii^ ng .eeouim^ 
however, lagfatered aa fae p ria ea 
bctoiw to t^ toggnfatd 'aaotor) 
cTB iae d their dune of' the. N0P oeife^. 
the eriinla period of 27 'yfaaa aa.ctag&j^''', 
paled.to the .latiegfatoied.-'. ttff,<epilW' 
(e^ich, btoe%. brioag to tba- tnsrgM^ 
ntsad eaoeqr).'This een bg atari 

12 fableh ,gM. Ouravecaga'fa^'"- . 
ifa4 eharas of etonntoBtoftog (ftpPSCi ’ 
ed}-,efal w enuf e cf i toie t famegtriisia^): % , 
lift Mtobtif. itoiwfarittofct, i)wrii|)'pi>iitoV.>'M 
'-to tba liR^ sbtotog'.ibar-ffgg'anj' liuitor-r Je 
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t^oMvric ‘Mduct Of 

Ntr DiiiMfic rutoocT 


Avenge 
> or 196041 

. to 1964-65 

ty ' ‘ 

Avenge 

of 1970-71 
to 1974-75-. 

SUbrence' 
APercenlaaa 
PDlote 
Atween 
.Cola 2 end 3 

Peteamige 

DMrenoe 

eetaraan 

Coli2*3 


(2) 

<3> 

C4) 

(« 

0.70 

(AlUtat 3. IS 

.|n liiiiiAya Ptadeab 5.95 

^ UiAatnilitTa 11.54 

297 

W Mw - 2.87 

aQOMuA 4.15 

[ID TiiStfIMn 7.94 

.W fhttfP^iataA 13.15 

:13) WMAhAbI . 9.86 

8.27 

6.37 

2.28 

0.75 

3.38 

5.74 

11.54 

2.72 

3.41 

4.06 

7.45 

11.65 

8.77 

-1-0.79 

-1-0.62 

■H).44 

-i-0.05 

H-0.23 

-0.21 

nil 

-0.25 

-kO.54 

-0.09 

-0.51 

-1.50 

-1.09 

10.56 

10.78 

12.39 

7.14 

w. 7.30 . 

-3.53 

- 8.42 
•f 18.82 

- 2.17 

- 6.18 
-11.41 
- 8.89 

'i- * , / '1 

tha eiiaie at piAlic adminlitratkm 
a fatleet A tAma- of ammal evaragaa 
tween 'Aade tnra atdi-petloda from 
1.47 par 'cant (0 444 per cent. And 

of public mbnfnlitretion. The increaie 

In that of piAUc aoteipaitee ea a whole 
over the bOae yeu ia Ra 2,040 orotea, 
which ia atlll Upber Aan that of publio 





It I tf dloilli ’ Hat hwfwtltn liE|K»Uoc8 
tll« IMCtW Id the etmotan ct 
t Ihlfail Dcoogiiiy of the type that 
It HtPthiijrt: ID At nMtlanal iMlky at 
wU.'MniilMos of the piDiUo Nc- 
r, ‘R16 liDdinc it tin caafcmedl by 
0 oba^iAAd -tatDi of grawth of non- 
7MtaM4|i<;«>twpritM. whtdi hat 
tin aaodl.'JiliM'tiitn Au of pddio 
AliD#it|l 40 Di'and it hat alto bean go- 
I t^i'-Atnin Tliat tUi ia not pii« 
UOy JHa 0 the vtay kw beta from 
m"‘lA hM faatli tnlcolatad 

aaan fiwW Aa foot that tiod-dvai*- 
dU liave a aignl- 

^0«Mt' hit* lihi a loag' 
: lAtea 'in the ptddlo 
Of oo npo ua id 
'^^l^'ajh-parMt it iaH 
'JHWk'^'Jk^hfiiitrDtfoB. 

[.jjii'ii ,ta%to, At com- 
. of iWhl^ .aOmiDt- 
:‘fbtt of Aa 
but-it hat 

« aMr '#;# of Aa «—* 

"a*.__ 

> tha NDF 
(, | i ip u l oo at I0af 

r'htm u m 

•Ml 

OMoa- IW0 

’ -.IT t 





admlnittration, in jplta of tba lower 
rate of crowth of the contitMtlan of 
depeitinental cateiiBiiei. The nathmal 
inoome data that cleaiiy indlcata Aa 
ck'gree at tuocait ittaiaid fay tha ofi> 
del policy of protnoUag tha public 
aeotot by eetUag i» non-dtpaitaBeoitl 
ema«ctMt end giving ^ pidilie tae> 
tor ■ more promioent plaoa ia the 
atnicture of the Indka aoonomy, 
though it ia atill tnie to' my that tfM 
Indian acoocany continuat to be domi* 
Dtted by the private aectoa. 

Finally wa laty lode at tbe changit 
in tha atnicture at the Indian teeaai^ 
from tbe point of etatewiaa euaUibii' 
(km to tbe NDP. Tha Raaceva Bonk of 
India .BidUtIn of Aptfl U7S> glaae 
igurw at tbe dooHttiG peednet' of Id 
major gtatea of'At In d i an Unioit at 
ptreantagat of tba n a rlon t i net dd fai ea 
tie {Mdnct at eooatant' pikat udib 
MOlhdl aa (he bate year. XMiaeto- 
necdyinr borne itata of ■a m e t a h ndoaa 
not hgure fai. Aa Uat beoauae ila dam 
mrMimK'bricea bee bean wadmd out. 
with ldB»«7 oa faaaa; not :doea Amam' 
whoee ^me hiau been wnifaidoat om 
faeie IMS-iBi All tha emtae bated ta' 
tl« BMHwa'Bank daU w« haya uaad 
have ■ eananan bart of pOm fir 
evoridng «W (hair N0P *t edeataid 
prioae. TtMa IB, com^ded ', ftom tba 
Raeem data, gtvae galaqiiihalU 

avangiM ’ll tha patiodg, ' to 

Ml IWO-Tl at 

coMidItvSmi (Imaa .«< ^ 

ahMn 'jjr^^ katae. hi(,u4^aa|aaaat 

-Aair- 


IMMlttDfl.lK tk« 

An^ Pmd id h ; Oejiuwi,,.,,,,^ 
yana, Karda and Jaaoaia agd'SiAadh 
Thnaa. iht podlion V dhlak '^^datwli^ 
ratad-in the national atruoiena wiiitp. 
Uttar Ptadeah,. Weat Baacd, r&pdl 
Nadu, Othaa. Mdhya l>nda4<';«^ 
Batadhan. In laima of Aa piniiwtaii 
riaa In their ahara of NIV duthig tha 
paiiod larro-Yl to 1974-79. over t^tt 
parcentoga poaltlon during 1960-61' A 
1964-65 Aa largeU galni ware Amen 
by Puniab (18AS), Haryana CUbaO), 
Cujerat (10.76), Andhra (1056), Eat*: 
(7A0) and lahiaiM and tr«Amir (7.14)^ 
white tha laigem loam wan. Uttar 
Piadeah (11.41), Waat Baagd <08^, 
Oim (8.42), and. Tamil NaAt (6.18). 
Maliaraahin'a poaition' ramaiiiad' .mw 
changed. On tba uhola, howawncAa 
vnrtatioii In porcantaga pdnte of'^ihir 
abtM cf NDP dwfng Aa (wo padodi' 
was only horn plut OtTO to u Ala a lalSi 
Then wae thetafera no itittltDg ‘of' 
hlfbly aloniBcent ehasge In At Jdta|.' 
atale atruetuia of Aa economy in jlwia'i 
of cootHbution to KDP dmliig 
teen year period 1060-61 to U74-78L. '' 

■4 'tk 

We CIO now mm up nor Oadlniia 'Wt ^ 
chaa^ A Aa atruot ue a of Aa tpAl^r 
eocDcmy dnthig the pa4^'undagvM' 
view of Aa period of 87 yatip, IBB^ 
U to 1078-77. Than bna bean D ilgiA.' 
Bom* c h a ag e 'In' Aa abucton. ef A^. ' 
eoanemy wltk the almra of Ag 
atnictuia to Aa NDP at otiaamnr -pta-- 
caa falUng A aath ef Aa Area aOb-^ 
peiioA ta ntt i by ’dm yean 1980iH 
to 1878-77, wbfla Aat of Aa tarttmy 
aaetor riiea dating all Aa tiApadada' 
and Aat of Aa aaoo n dn r y ttiBat Ult 
marginaHy A Aa' Am lUhpatlad .add 
liaaa A Aa aaebiid' and AM .‘tiilb- 
paiioda. Thh ii on>Aa baaia of-atdng 
Aa lB48-«' haae lor . Aa Iprt aoEr 
pwiod, tba 1980^ btaa'fbr AaJNeaiid 
nd>-pmiod and tha 1970-71 .bate for- 
the tUnd nApadnd. If iutaad, w« 
naa ooe thna tmhit wiA Aa mma baA 
fer all Aa Area Jtthparidda and Ad' 
bam baae to naa ia 190881, wa Bad .. 
Aat Ad ovnraga aaond Aan of Am^.'. 
NDP daeiigad from 5A8 par emt m* 
Aa fcm peitot to 414 per ent A tha' 
tbird aiAvailoA '’while' tba a a c ea idaiy 
latoor i f i u a u a d ita ahara ' 'tem 17^. 
par cant to 84l7 par ca« ajjd Aa t^ .' 
tigty aaetor fnea 1^.^ gaa eent Ip 84^'; 
per. cent. . I5hn pAnaiy .gatdat’t ' 
pound i^'bf gnmA'.'dadbnad 

oant- A.^ Bidt- i n tp a ri t^ dg.' 
OB.'Var.caid A.'^AM pA^aidPdt..',. 

'yAik- Aat-af AeMpAliar atrtw maf 

A8^ ottat duitag.Ak.|jA a A 'j iia H,; - 


































































































5 Anatomy of a Coup 


Lmmcc UfKhalta 

BW 

yutmbtr of 'v^^i naitmm uhm kitted <dong with a t»gt 
with no larger potttka obiecthe than oPTddL **#»“”" o^tthat the assassins had acted vnMertity. 
tnvdlv^menl^ in th^ assamUtetH'^ ^ ^tng the countty of a tyrmU, Unspecific toGa about ^foreign 

-K' Z.7^ ^ 

tabled from bitervi^s^tJ!^^completely re-examined. According to new infomtdtion ob- 

sourcer^h^r^T) ^ welMnformed Bengali 

n^s. end from officici documents aocdkMe in the VS now consequent upon the Freedom of Infor^ 

jS knowledge of the coup, but that American 

the Unks^th ^ possibilities of a coup more than six months prior to his death. But 

t inLdiately preceding the 

goeemment of Bangladesh functioning from Calcutta 
Ml lu/i. This article lays bare the cmetomy of the coup. 

the A.2L!f ^ p®<*- T"*® fira pm. published last week. cHticatty examined 
^ ^aws* the August 1975 cowp. Part two. being published this week. 

u-WrMntrf/igenc* bureaucracies function and argues that the dividing line between 
^ u ff ^'tfibur Rehman and actud complicity in the kOling 

is P«VtUn. l»tjt can he inferred that the VS authorities in tktcca preferred 'to know nothing. 

... md of Mupb. us the end of Bhutto in Pakistan four years later, hidilights the pectdiar perils 
whie^ cl^ state has to face; it dso marks the end of an entire era of fdse hopes and illusions sur¬ 
rounding the prospects for socid democracy in conditions of severe backwardness and underdevelm- 
ment. " ^ 


"WE began this acoonnt by descrlUng 
and inalyilng the dominant version 
of Ae Ylictt* snrroandlng the August 
1975 coop. Contemporary reporting 
astaUlahed a general and overriding 
Interpretation d the events, which 
were largely superficial and unesa- 
mined. The ver^n accepted by both 
the foreign end Bengali press cover- 
ege id the coup wes a simple story. 
Mu^Imr Rihman's regime wes in 
trouble. The country had Just suffer¬ 
ed a funlne that killed an estimated 
50.000. peeiinti, for which government 
Incompetence end corruption had 
been blamed. Donoeratlc rlghti were 
^Qg^fri ngly being cmahed by the 
■ethorltlei wdu were dosing news- 


pepers and locking more and more 
of Mujib'i oppanenti away, avll un- 
Wit and rural Iniuigency were grow- 
^ pr oh l wni . In tUa atmosphere, so 
Ae story went dx yoong majors wlA 
Atm hundred naen under their com- 
“end took it upon Aemselves to or- 
•■Ike a mtlitaiy putsch. They were 
Hid to be dtafinmtled and diagusted 
Texofi ndUtary man aetlnf wlA a 
xt^xtaie of ntotlvea Aat etretched from 
pereon d mw,di(ainiuiit to Aatr own 
***daid<t d t fn i tew a of Iihwlr Bona- 
-J*gWffe'.Wa- j |g» hitl ie i1 Aat they 
ktIMI aiiHiMiiid mdlateidlyi and 
aaddady 







decided to plA up Khondskar Musta- 
que Ahmed as a replacement. In tak¬ 
ing on the Presidency, Mustaque was 
portrayed vdth all the innocence of a 
victim of drcumstance. But whether 
Mustaque himself had taken part in a 
complicated plan nearly a year old 
Involving a variety of links, remain¬ 
ed totally unoramined. 

What we have tried to do is open 
up the view that what happened was 
hardly as simple as it was made tu 
appear. Since the coup occurred, 
there has been no thouAtfuI analy¬ 
sis of even the most obvious of all 
the contradictory phenotnenn. Ignored 
waa the stark juxtaposition that In 
the two years prior to the coup, it 
was the country's organised left-wing 
patties, suA as tlw JSD the National 
Awaml party (Bhashani), and the 
undeigraund otganiiadons like the 
Saibahara party whlA had develop¬ 
ed and mobilised puUic sentiment 
against Mnjlb’s regime. But when the 
cridcal moment of collapse ceme for 
Mujib, It waa not fran a Leftist mass 
upriaint but from ■ narrowly based 
coniplracy of the Right. The Aslleoge 
bdiig devdoped and prepared by 
mdkd forces' was pre-empted by the 
August events. The coup itself was an 
findda Job' by right-v^ demwitg 
wtt|dB MuJOft own party, own cabl. 


net, own secretariat, and bis own na¬ 
tional Intelligence service who view¬ 
ed MiijA's leadership as no longer 
capable of holding out against a left- 
wing challenge to their interests. 

PaiOa Knowledge and CoMELiciTy 

WheAer or not the United States 
had prior knowledge of these ptans 
cannot be conclusively settled with¬ 
out Congressional subnoena power. 
What is dear is that the United Sta¬ 
tes had important prior rdadonsUps 
with the political and intelligence 
leadership of the coup. Hut. the iutu 
of prior knotrlrdge is a eritieat one. 
According to American criminal law, 
prior knowledge of a conspiracy to 
commit murder defines the greunA 
of compUdty to murder. In terms of 
International law and the practice of 
its foreign relations. Ae Araerioan 
government has cl.ariy followed a 
different standard. alheit l.rrgeiy 
clandestine. Senate testimony on co¬ 
vert assassination operations against 
Lumumba, Castro, Allende, Diem, and 
othets, not to speak of the 26,369 effl- 
dal victims of the Fhnenii Programme, 
had inaA this graphically dear. But 
no criminal charges have been brought 
agtbm any ofidil who planned or 
executed these openulo^ Beyond a 
partial public diiplay of personal tedi- 





moDy ifxitit thefr Involvettient to 
Mtf «t operctioni, tlwn hu beta ao 
■ecoantaUHty. 

Since the Chnrcfa Coonnlttee hear- 
Inta on InteDIgenee abneea, yariooi 
legal' retbnna have been propoeed to 
regolite and thereby prohibit Ameri* 
can tovolvement in ^DagaT actlvlt; 
abioad. Several bilb now before ^ 
Anteiican Congreea, endi at S 2S3S, 
attempt to set forth new guldellnee. 
'Vo penon acting oa behalf of an 
entity of toe IntelUgence conuBonhy”, 
atatee S 2525, *toiay Initlgate or eom- 
arit any violation of toe criminal ita- 
twet of toe United Statee nnleea end 
activity It uadertahen porenant to 
precedurea approved by toe' Attorney 
OcDeral..." (See 243). The propoeed 
law furtoer atatas, 'Vo apodal acti¬ 
vity may be initiated or contlnaed 
irUto hu at Ita objective or la likely 
to reanlt ln...fa-d) the violent over¬ 
throw of the democratic government' 
of any country; (a-7) toe torture of 
ImBvidaalf; or fa-S) toe support at 
any action wMch vlolatea hninan 
rl|(hta, oondncted, by toe police, 
fordgn Intelligence or Internal seca- 
rlty forcea of any foreign country” 
(Sac 135a). 

Among refoimlat deraenta in toe 
American Congreea there are ettO 
deep doobta whether each criteria can 
be written into law, overriding toe 
atUl powerful oppoaition of toe US 
intelllgenee oommunlty and ita Oui- 
greaaionBl alHea. Nevertodeaa, with¬ 
in toe Carter admlniatratlon toera haa 
emerged at leant aome aeriona toviaion 
on theie queationa and there bar been 
evidence of an awkward groping to¬ 
ward a new atandard. How far thcae 
atepa win go ia toe qaeatlon. 

In an unprecedented act for a US 
adndniatratlon. Carter oWdela in Jnly 
1978 Died extradition petitioiu In 
Santiago, (3ille agalnat the Director of 
toe Chilean Secret Police, DINA, 
Genetel Contreraa. Two yeara eaHler 
Orlando letellpr, AHende'a outapoken 
Foreign Minlater and a leader of toe 
ChOeen exiled coammilty, had been 
aaaaiainated along with hia reaeatcli 
piaodate, Ronnie MolBt, when their 
car wai blown apart ia WaiUngton 
DC Fre a Inveitigatione and public 
preaaure led to an unnamd FBI In- 
veetigatoo which revealed that tha 
murdera were a IHNA o p er at io n . Meat 
aenior DINA offldalai mndi hfce^fllb 
NSt and Safdar ia Ban g tod di h , .■'hilf 
paaud torough American' adbtiM. 
audi aa toe IPA/INPMSE igngniiiikjajS 
and had long cetabtiahed 
US ItitriIHgrnce aervieat. li|p. phlj^ 


> , ■- ■■ >v ■ '■ rf" 

‘ y " ' . 

crnctal rolea fa the NhoonyxSwInser 
plan to uieilhiow AOasdt In Beptnn- 
ber 1973. That the United Slateg 
waa petpared to initiate proceedbiga 
agelnat Ita former ^enta in toe kill¬ 
ing of XeteSer waa hadf nnnaoal, 
altooBgh, totre ia atU wlde«raad 
cynidam in Waahington on bow far 
Carter will aetnally go, and wbetber 
action ao tar la rimpir due to toe 
blatancy of toe crime within a mDa 
of toe White Houae. The proceeiflnga 
agalnat Contreraa end . others of toe 
DINA Indicate that toe Senate In- 
veatlgatians, de^te their aeriona 
Ilmitatlona, have continued to have 
aome important aftereffects. 

In toe case of Bangladesh in 1975 
the Important issne of control, dlre^ 
tlon, and responalhUity for American 
policy returna repeatedly to toe qnea- 
tion of ‘prior knowledge’ of the conp 
which klDed Muflb. At the most 
superfldal level, some ergne riiat If 
the United States did not have prior 
knowledge of what waa aboot to hap¬ 
pen, then American intelligence waa 
falling in its capability. This view 
ahitracta from the precise meChaniama 
by which such koowledge ia acqnbed 
and presuppoaea the mythical all-know¬ 
ing dlmenrion of Western IntdUgence 
capafaUitiet. If however such know¬ 
ledge were acquired from peraona who 
for yean bad been directly linked to 
the United Stater aa IntelUgence ‘aarets’. 
and toeae same people were in fact 
directly Involved in the execntloa of 
toe coup, then the qneatlon of ‘pHot 
knowledge* takes on a larger, nindi 
deeper dlmenrion. When end under 
whet coeditloiia doea 'prior know¬ 
ledge' constitute compUdtyT 

Tsa Chut Csnub 

In an oteaded interview, miip 
Cherry, -toe CtA'e Chlaf of Station In 
Dacca at. tot tone of toe coup, haa 
denlad any prior knowledge or US 
InvcdvamaM In the coup wU^ killed 
Mapfa Cherry’t denial of any prior 
IntaUganoe. or link betvreen tha coup 
actors and toe United Stetea, la in 
direct opporition to the etatementa of 
State Department sonrcea, and rriitt 
ha dlicnaaed with an American four- 
ttilist in Dacca in Decamber 1975. 

When asked it toe US had prior 
information of the Attgogt oonp. or U 
any American oSdal could have ^ven 
encouragement to numbera of Mnata- 
qpe’a drete. Cherry aaidi "Abeolntaly 
ppf. Abaolutaly not ip Banff l ad fth , 
iWms, or 1974, or Hyrinu that I 
iknew of. Tbera ware hav^ eoagm 
toate, aa yon know.' A» ma-igto dU 


iht US'governmw'b*vb'J»^ wm• 

flace. We did not kno«f*%ben an' 
of toe coupe were ebont to take phiM 
Let me abo my toronffhoot tooie 
moritha and years toera' wera all 
Uods of coup ramonra going oar at 
an timet. And, toere were man. 
tones when poUtleal olllcem toa^ ffO 
of us at the embassy wodl4 be writ¬ 
ing reporti has^ upon toe reports 
toey were piddng np. and tbeae were 
from a variety of peoide. Bnt, at no 
tone to my knowledge did Mnataqou, 
or anybody under Us command eoane 
to the embassy and tell ns anything... 
I can give you a fun denial that t or 
anybody I know at the enfcaaay in 
Dacca had anytUng to do with toe 
conp that overt hr ew Aiofib. We had 
excenent rdationa with Ua govern¬ 
ment It was not np to ua to dedda 
how toat government was to be dung¬ 
ed, and we were not Invdved in any 
coup attempt And I can- ay toat 
for certain.” 

When Cherry dlaenased toe serlont 
InstabiUty of the Mu)tb regime from 
the end of 1974 onwarde, and the US 
attitude to this poUtieal unce r ta in ty 
and poaalblo upheaval, he stated In 
toe Intervlewi 'Toolt we had lott 
discussions about rids very tiring at 
the time. And we knew thM tUs waa 
a poaalbnity. We knew riut Mvfib 
was In trouble. We also knew t^ 
no matter whet h a ppened diere; no 
matter who over thr ew Mi^, or what 
overtorew Mujib; we i&o knew we 
would be bbined for it That 
American Embassy woold be 
for it Becauaa Mu^ bad IniBta 
Gandbi’a badring and a lot of Soviet 
influence there tt well; that no matter 
what happened [we would be blamed]. 
So we were extra careful to be e npe r 
dean; to make sure all of ua were 
directed by AmhaastdM Boater; to 
cut any contact which woidd pcaalbly 
-give credence to the theory we knew 
Yraa going to come Ubont We Indeed 
followed Ambesaador Boater's Itutrue- 
titma.” 

Cherry dmrisd in the Interview toat 
he knew Mabbub Alam Chatoli Th- 
hernddin Tbaknr, or A B 8 Safdar 
— riirea peo^ iBegadly linked to 
toe planning of the 'C 019 . Chany inld 
be had of COnrie htard acme of Aelr 
namaa, bnt had navar metiany of 
them. Safdar became DfaUetofr' Ceas- 
rto of toe Natioad StoUlty 
gesee (NS> aganctr'hf.Bttitoitolto bn- 
nddiatiiy affar dtoto^';^9^ 

‘ tater Pdmitttd in todltlinlmrw b* 
hml :to.- *• 
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tftimmtA A*t whateva bappoiod la 
197S ‘‘dia BtmlnVahii mn *^"g it 
to tlwiMilyit". “It’i a great canard", 
he arid, "to tMnk any coup takea 
plaoe becanae of any [ootdde] gov- 
arnmem Inrolvement. Ahnoat alwayi 
ooupa taka place becauae of the pao- 
A OamialTci.” When reminded that 
Senate inqulriet had eatabUahed cer¬ 
tain critical coupa auch aa thoaa againat 
AUeada. Diem, sih«nnn^ mcl othara 
had occurred with US twrUng , cher¬ 
ry aald, "That may have happened 
yearn ago. But, boy I That’s long 
since overt Many years over”. 


Cherry did, however, try to make a 
distinction between politicians who 
may have approached the US Embassy 
for support in their coup plans and 
actual US government support. His 
^.-comment was nude in the context of a 
Question concerning the Mustaque net¬ 
work’s earlier contacts with the US 
in Calcutta in 1971. "There it one 
thing’’, he said, “There are politicians 
who frequently approach embaasui 
aiul perhaps have contacts there. They 
think they may have contacts. But, 
that’s a far cry from any of those 
embaasiea involved in assisting them 
in involvement in a coup. A politi¬ 
cal otBoer's joh is to assist his govern¬ 
ment by providing information on 
what is going on and a good ixilitical 
officer bu many contacts. But, that 
does not mean he is advising these 
politicians or coup leaders to over¬ 
throw governments". 

This la known aa the ‘hne Une’. In 
an era of superpower politics and 
contention over dlent states in the 
globe’s underdeveloped periphery, it 
has been tare for crucially strstegic 
PMtachai to be exerdaes of country 
ndtiimalv "doing it to themselves” 
without outside assurances of strategic 
i’hnpport from powerful centres. But, 
the Une line consists of the dlstlnetlon 


between fba mote or less ‘passive’ in¬ 
volvement in a coming pro-American 
coup, and ‘active’ involvement in its 


pro m oti on . In the covert_ 

organised againat Arbame, Mossadegh, 
ABende, Caatro, Tumumha and others, 
the aotivs organisation of coup or as- 
msalnailau plans ware centrally oiga- 
hiaed, ptcaaoted and controlled by 
Ametiaan IntelHgeoce. Bat, even in 
^ 1973 coup in Chah agffinst Allen- 
da, the GtA ciahnad that by Aa thna 
ft «ani oft it had‘kvaratsd’ itsdf 
fmn the naUtaip plots * Uia. 
>, «fivaiilgiiium pavaalsd other- 
^.Aa am apanstiot to 



tnld Major Rolando Cubcl Anown aa 
AM/LASH) that the US traidd pro¬ 
vide support only a/fr a suectsthd 
coup. At this stage, the US had given 
up on Mafia co-operation and wars 
looking lot one to puU an ‘inside joiy. 
Cubela, a medical doctor and former 
Deputy Miiuster of the Interior, waa 
suffidendy well placed and reliafale, 
the CIA believed, to carry out the 
assauinatran, which rwiuld be ioUow- 
ed up by a coup organised by other 
opera tivea.*'- 

But the Arbenz/Mosaadegh/AUen- 
do/Caitro 'aclivut model’ la not necta- 
saijly the fule. Id marginally Stntogio 
caws, or even in important tiansitioiia 
such as that of Diem’a fall in 1963, 
the alleged links to the Indonesian 
events in 1965, or the PhlUipplnea’ 
move into Marcos’ Martial Law, the 
US has historically preferred the toad 
of nationals "doing it to themielvaa" 
— that is, the pro-Weetem fiictione in 
the nulicary, police, intelligence, bur¬ 
eaucracy, and appropriate political 
parties ‘‘doing it to" whatever and- 
American Democrats, Soclallita or 
Communist elements may be threaten- 
ing ‘normalcy’ and ‘regional ttabUlty’. 
The careful pre-progrimming aepect of 
US military, police, and intel l iga n ce 
training for foreign nationals carried 
out over the past three decades baa 
been ptecisdy developed to eetahlish 
‘contacts’ and 'assets' for just such 
strategic eventualities. It Is in such 
cases that the ‘winks and nods and 
euphemisms’ about 'getting rid oT and 
‘eliminating’ or the US fsvonring 
better conditions for ‘economic dave- 
lopment' are all that is needed to giva 
a signal of support to Bangladeshi, 
Indonesian, or Vietnamese right-wing 
military and political fitedons, facing 
their own criais of posidon, to go for¬ 
ward and putsch it out with their 
enemies. Tte Lon Nol coup against 
Sihanouk was precisely in this 
mould.* A well-placed ‘nod’, a imall 
'shove' for confidence, given to the 
right people at the right m o m ent by 
a major power can invoke a a i g n l fl - 
cant historical transition, while hardly 
lifting a finger, and without the im¬ 
plied riiks to careers or ro t ati o ns by 
the kind of scruduy po tenti a l ly in¬ 
volved in Allende-style covert opera¬ 
tions. According to InsUert, adwn a 
coup is viewed sa a policy nccasiity, 
then the ‘nodded’ form is the style 
most p ref e r r ed by the more sophisti¬ 
cated sttategisti of US policy ineen- 
tlon. 

BengMi sooices have argued to ns 
Aat tfeb is pradsely tha mould in 


which the August 1975 tvants ia 
Banglidosh occurred. Bangali right- 
wing elements, stretching frea a fac¬ 
tion of the Awmi League to the Ban¬ 
gali Intelhgence and military aervioea 
with Icmg assodadoiiv largely rianriee- 
tine, wlA US and Bridih agendai, 
did indeed orggiuse the coup. But in 
order to feel secure enough' to naovt 
forward on an operational leveL they 
believed they must have lome indica¬ 
tion, a ‘nod’ so to speak, of Amuican 
and Islamic bloc support. Tlie United 
States, despite its deep disagreenisats 
with many of Mujib’s ‘doubly-aligned’ 
pohcies, did suniort over SO per cent 
of the expenditure of his govumment 
'iltis cuutinued support must be assu¬ 
red niter the coup it a successoi regi¬ 
me wen not to collapse. Acoordlng 
to Bengali lourcee, the type of asan- 
rance given took the form: "If you 
succeed we are with you, if you foil 
we've never heard of you." 

The difficulty, according to- Sate 
Department sourcci, came altar tike 
initial contacts were aoade, and aa As 
impact of the Churdi Committaa in- 
vestigations began having Ite nervoua 
Impact in American Embaiaiea around 
the worid. Here one rune into con- 
fiictlng itatementa from State Dapait- 
ment and OA sourcci over wWA 
aecdona in the embamy ‘tnoks ol’ 
contact and whlA aecdona allegedly 
did noL WiA nearly all relavaat 
documents deniea to us under Free¬ 
dom of InformatioD Act applications, it 
is sa yet impoisible to corroborate and 
resolve these conflicts in testimony. 

However, if one wen to aco 9 t on 
face value the statements of mUp 
Cherry, former CLA Station Chief in 
Dacca, one might wonder if the CIA, 
N5A, end DIA, havmg nortored, cul- 
tivitcd, and developed a netwoA over 
more than a decade, suddenly found 
in allied child grown matun and 
assertive, ready for action and diffi¬ 
cult to delink from. This issue cp- 
plies not simply to Bangladesh, but 
to Inn, Brazil, Atgendmi, Nicaragua, 
Pakistao, and elsewhere where the 
legacy of Anglo-American constructed 
‘networks’ prone to military dictator¬ 
ship have become a new nemaeii for 
the "human nghti’’ style foreign 
policy of the Certerite Uberalt. For a 
quarter of a century the United States 
has been bent on a policy of global 
‘counter-insurgency’ and in this time 
has reared an enormons poUtlcil and 
miUtary and inMligence etrnctura, 
wl^ today is tba dominant power 
in many thiid world dlctatonlupi. 

VAat Cherry cxpreaad*is hto ia- 





Mfvtew, when refentei to thorn wlw 
“ rirfnh they may have oontada" whaa 
they ippraadi l/S Embeaeka lor Mp> 
portf ouy indeed reflect tUa very 
wjlitimM and the bungee then oconr* 
ring in US polltict, But, wl)y did 
Cherry’* ‘they’ think they bad con- 
taeia? On what becii, on what peat 
experience? Cherry would have ua 
believe that any Bangladeah diacuaaing 
COUP ptoapecta with Ameiicaa ofBclala 
would have been listened to and 
abown the door. State Oqtarttnent 
aourcea contradict thia when they 
atate repeated contacta did happen in 
late 1974. Covert contacta allegedly 
continued until the coup. However, 
Chetr/a statementa may reflect what 
wa* a real internal dUeanma of the 
American government and ita overaeaa 
bnnehe*. The Church Committee bear- 
inga raiaed aa never before the posei- 
btllty of public disdoture of legally 
queationable covert operatlooa. If what 
Cherry hai atid la true — wtudi we 
acw nor yet prepared fo tceeet with- 
out further evldancc — then it might 
ba plaualble that iu the midat of the 
1975 etiaia which the' Senate Intellig- 
eoep Committee inveatlgationa had 
wrought for the Agency as a whole, 
the CIA aution may have attempted 
to delink or disengage irom ita former 
ettenta and asaeta, "to be super dean” 
u Cherry puts it, while Senator Frank 
Chuicb dug up CIA akeietona acton 
tha globe. But, while the US may to- 
warda the end have tried to keep ita 
dlatanpe, the American trained Jug¬ 
gernaut rolled on towards the coup It 
knew the United States would not 
condemn once it had happened. The 
Soviet Union would uiee ita acmi- 
aatalUte and America would regain Its 
old SEATO style friend once more, 
mor (nit stlgned, after a hiatus of 
four years. And that figure, Mufibur 
Rabaun, who had stuck so unpleasant¬ 
ly in Kissinger's eye in 1971, whose 
country’s crlsia then appeared to 
threaten the success of Kissinger's cru¬ 
cial US-China negotlatlona, would be 
~one without any regrets from ttw 
Wtshington establishment But V 
Cherry’s denials are not accurate, than 
the invettigative door is wide open.’ 

KtsamoaB's ‘Fowbgr ENXiaas IdaV 

This leads us to the last facet of 
tUi story. Very little hia been wiit-^ 
ten about Henry Klstinger’i Mtitji^'^ 
n role In the crisis of Ban^daalila' 
emaigenea or in aubaequmt^ evankh. 
There h>ve been "Tlu 


US Senraesiy ot tuao, Rut 
rompaied to tha p ehHc a tiapHtM i shsaw 
to Viet Mam. OtUa. ot Worn Asia 
Baitgiadash has mnained obacuie and 
peripheral for the US public aad piem, 
despite the e atre me but gennaBy m- 
known ctltla it caused within Ida- 
singer’s foreign policy bnieaucmey in 
1971. 

What is not weQ known is th* e>- 
tent to which Xissingm regarded the 
events In Bangladesh as a deep per¬ 
sonal defeat in the realm of foreign 
policy, and how seriously It threaten¬ 
ed his place in the NIxm admlniitm- 
tion at the time. In an extended inter¬ 
view with the authors, a former mem¬ 
ber of Kissinger's ttafif at the Naticnal 
Security Council, Roger Morris, re¬ 
counted the deep anlmoaity towards 
Mujib which Kissinger sustained after 
1971. Morrhi who ii the author of 
the critical biography, "Uncertmit 
Greatness; Htstry Kissinger is- Afflsn- 
con foreign Policg^, resigned bom 
Kissrnger’a staff at tbe NSC the dky 
before the United States’ Invasion of 
Csmbodia.’' "In early 1975”, aaid 
Morris, ”I was interviewing for my 
book a man who was thni one of 
Kissinger’s closest aides sod most 
senior confldsnts. I had known him 
weiL In utter seriousness and not at 
all at a criticism of Kissi n ge r ’s policy, 
he said, there bad been three nemeses 
of American foreign policy in the 
Kltainger era. These were tbe three 
‘moit hated men’ on Kissinger's foreign 
'enemies list'. He mid tbey were 
Allende, Thieu, and Mujib.”* 

Allcnde waa rather obvious, accord¬ 
ing to Morria. America’s ally Nguyen 
Van TUeu was a bit more dUB^t 
to fathom for a place on sndb -a Uab 
But Thieu was desplied because he 
never performed predsaly u the 
pliant American puppet he waa intend¬ 
ed to be. During 'the Faria peace 
negotUdons be emerged, again and 
agfdn, as an obstruction to "ths^dsal. 
Kbainger wee trying to ent with the 
North Victnimeta”. Eadi time 
Kbsinger turned in Farls, TUau wa* 
expeaed to twist acconUngly and 
siraultaneoualy In Saigon. But he did 
not per fo r m on cue, and the Ameri¬ 
cans were alwayc having to fwd 
Alexander Haig or some otiier anla- 
miy to Saigon to twbt hb aoh. The 
peace negotiations and tiwb Aming 
vie-ovit other Kiaabiger lidtlativai 
-were estretnaly iayoili n fc Mosaovar, 
IQmliiSar's atjda In IMk of mektng 
giand a nn o unew eati aaph ft -pttet 


-hom. iaiam 

tKttt ht'hiMitg mid MMdi- 
ot an tret more aitridAN'^i 
movama n t. So It was Ast 
Van Thlen found hfanedt 
AUeude oa Kiasingar*s pafvata 'sow 
inlaf flat’. "It wa* not a laattar ..of 
having aOlei or having an anal a* or 
advaisariaa”, eafpbined Morris, ‘Irat 
■imply these people had upset tbe ippie 
cart In various ways.” 

When compared to the others. Mot- 
rb said, "Mujib I would hove ^ughc 
wasn't quite in that leegu*. On Use 
other hand, Kiaaingei felt the events 
in East Pakbtan [in 1971] ware ao 
damaging and ao dbtiactlng and so 
potentially dbastroas for hb China 
diplomacy on which so much aba 
rested, including the Viet Nam Mgo- 
tiationi... And here was tUa nimsiotn- 
aary irritation on the flank; a kind of 
obstrepe r ous politician who .was not 
behaving in a proper way”. In addi¬ 
tion, Kissinger’s position in the Ninan 
administration was trot at lU seente' 
at tins stage. Nixon’s two dosaa t ad¬ 
visers on domestic policy, H R Halda- 
man and Jirhn E hrti ch m s n , boA deo- 
pised Kbsinger and sought hb taano- 
val from the Adminletratlon’a lunar 
ciicle. Id 1971 it was not at all cer¬ 
tain that Kbsiirger would be carried 
over into the second adadnlstiatlon. 
This, of course, was prior to tha 
China reversal, the Parb negotiations 
on Viet Nanv and the SALT agree¬ 
ment “It b hard to now", 

said Morris, "but if ona looka'baclc 
at tbe time [1971] one reajembart ■ 
lot of talk about.John Connolly bt- 
onning Secretary of State and 
singer mying to bb friends in tha 
preas that If that bappena, 1 will go’.*' 
In another, but rather aympalhatlo 
bfogtaphy written by Bernard and 
Marvin Kalb, Klsilngcr rtedb tiha 
Ban g l a da g h crlali and mys, "HaUaman 
slmctt got me on that one”. 

"For the moet port the only atafn 
on the record up to Ab time”, iMaO- 
ed Morris, "wlA the exe^tlan of the 
anti-war oppositiona, has beau SoaA 
Alla, It b tl^ only j^ioe the adngah- 
tration hot bean under piAUo fte hi 
tha Coagrass er la Ae psasn It - b 
the only place whan Kl a ain gat Afln- 
mscy b saw'kb be fne/itiiumt ' ogd 
what* ao nagie ceold ba midt p 
work. It b tha- ody pjaoe whate 
Ansariean iatarasla hann boea t g a or- 
asd aad wber* Am# * on A ' ljit ei 
Sotftt huwd, and 

■ ■ Jn gf)' 
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for iti own' KMMii,' cam* oat with 
certain c o nw aa l G na for Iti amplcynci, 
wherAy CA waa to Im paid npte a 
boatf aalary of Ha 1,000, a* prior to the 
aoAiniey, and fcf arpry aijht-pirint 
riM la ^ AS-la^ Co a aame r Me* 
laden DA wooU be paid qito a mmd* 
mom *f Bi Sa Tbi* ebanse in rite 
govenmot** poUcy an a b la d th* bonk- 
men'* ualcm* alto to dindt a aettle- 
Mnt, aceaptifli the govemmenfa policy 
deeiricn in laiipaot of DA and the rata 
of DA. For the time being, thla le- 
moved the Uade nh ip'a fear of haring 
to 1*11 to th* eoployeea the Ida* of ■ 
wag* leductioa. Un^ the DA adwrat 
adw agreed atpoa, for every faap.polnt 
rile in riie AU-Inte ladn, the dae in 
DA will be B* 1.50 with a raaxlniam 
limit of It* 15. 

R would be clear from the ihove 
that from die very beginning the unions 
had accepted Um entire framework put 
(oeth. by the goy anuu ept and the 
bankeia In ah reqieeta: ' 

(1) Gova r mna nt eogdoyeaa' wage* had 
bMn merged with DA at the index of 
900 (baae: lOOOwlOO). Tha bank 
uoloiM alao aocapted merger at the 
same lavtl 

(S) With the merger of DA (at the 
iiriex of 300), it hat been agreed thet 
the Bub-ataS afaoold be nentraliaed from 
112 per cent in the Drat atage of die 
pey fcale to U7JS0 per cent in the 
20tfa (fliul) ftage of the pey ccele. In 
the ceee of clericri itaf, the merger 
ha* been done with BO per cent ncutra- 
Uiation from atege 1 to 19 of the pey 
ecele and at 86 per cent far the lent 
ftage of the pay ecele. 

(3) Celling On DA payment bu been 
accepted at die baale pay of Bi 1,000 
of the new pay icnla*. 

(4) So &t apedal aUowaiiote were paid 
to clerloal employee* who ware ro* 
quired to nndetttke additional teeponai. 
hiiiUet or iUlled dndea. Now, them 
special allowenoci have bean conioU. 
dated, by merghig the ba^ pi^ pins 
DA at tha index figure of 332. In 
future no DA would be payable on thie 
amount Thia amounti to a total 
freeze of all apedal allowaneet at the 
ipiaatum now paid. 

The eettlement is afectlve from Segi- 
tembft 1678 and ia to hat for foot 
years. 

This ia tb* government'a foonula in 
toto and the altment of coQaetiv* bar¬ 
gaining nnd wage negotiatiooa l ae nw 
totally abaent It it to Uluttod* dili 
point that dm endie conn* of “nego¬ 
tiations" atnoe tbn begitming htt been 
charted out above. 


Th* implicadoth of dm 
ate ai finder: 

(1) The princlpie dug 'whenever a 'por.< 

tlon <ilr DA it megfiaa wWi baric pay U 
moat ba dorm with ^ per oeak nendra- 
liaadoD, bat been ng; This 

caueit wage erotion under tha new pty 
stmetnn and at dm itrdex of 388 (dm 
p r aa enf potidon) it cautta a wkgt ero- 
iton of Rt ?.04 at dm Inldal atagta of 
the peiy icale to one of Ba 24 in dm last 
direa itagaa of the'new pty leale. Thia 
erorion la wag^ nmild go on incraai- 
Ing u4th rite in price* and the union* 
have not protested egtlnit this in dm 
setderrmnt. 

(2) The settkment has accepted a 
oeiUng on DA whaniby no DA will be 
payable b^ond Bs 1,000. As pcicot go 
on rising, salarisa would be furttmr 
reduced. 

Thus, tbs aetrliiiilnt has accepted both 
wage freeze and wage reduction. 

Whatever increase in wage* is now 
visible in the bands of the employees 
u a result of tha agraenmnt, hai bean 
brought about by dm new sdmme of 
honte rent allowance (HRA). Eatllar 
HRA .wai paid on an od hoc baaia in 
the following rrmnoer: 


'sefttririgt' 


Special 

Other 

place* 

Places 

(Bs) 

(Rs) 

11 

9 

14 

11 

18 

14 

25 

18 


Upto Bs 100 pay 
Rs lOl-lSO 
Ra lSl-300 
Over Rs 300 
Now this baa been aitared to at under: 

(1) Special plaset (Bonobay, Ddhi, 
Madras and Calontta): n per 
cent beilQ pay, upto e mazi- 
mum of Ba 85. 

(2) Seml-epecUl places (Ahmedibad, 
Bangalore, Hyderabad and Kan¬ 
pur): 7 per cent of bailc pay 
upto a marimiim of Ba 73. 

(3) Towta wld: populatioss over 2 
lakhi: 6 per cent of basic pay 
with a maziinom of Ba 68. 

(4) Places with over 1 lakh bnt 
below 2 lakhs piqiulatlod: 4 per 


Ih* ^ hop patymmt of ^li^haA bnril 
prevtlsBt for. Marly .9|p> trithaM 
ei^ apfvedeble dku«a> ,^ a.^peppm' 
testhibhutng pf (Ut hM long 

oi/ttdue. Swi Aafimctoring ha* Dome 
hi handy to the bankart aa syall aa'to' 
the baidmianV miloii* to. riiow aoat* 
wage Ineteaari under dm naw settle¬ 
ment But for dds taffirovenatnit dm 
tnereaae In wggit under dip new eettb. 
ment. wonld bevw' baan we gH g lh l*. 
Even with the. lui psove me nt in HRA, 
the wage lapiedae it only anmnd 6 par 
cent 

In addlUon, benlnta'i diHnend* fat 
mcreatlng productivity duou^ better 
ndliaaitlqo ^ men end m ac hlne a,. 
removal of ibMBod tcatriotive 
practicea followed by fo* aopfoyam, 
changes in conduct tnlea, etc, hSM 
been agreed to be ' dl acusied and 
mutually settled. In tfeot it hi* fiarii - 
mntntlly agreed that theae laanes wbnld 
be referied to arfaltnrtien and that the 
aw^ wonld be binding on all pardea. 
This smOunts fodtrsody to creating 
gronnd for azten a l v e radonallwtion 
meaaurta on die one hand and per¬ 
mitting cnitalhnent of tnds natea 
riidita on the other. The sibltratori 
are to be appofaitad, one eadi, by dm 
banker*, the govermnent. end die 
unkm. So, once again, the gevermnent- 
bankers eombinatton is -Ul^ to pre¬ 
dominate in the arbitration ptooeed- 
inga. 

As against dii*. approach of the 
AIBEA end other unions of employees 
of com m erciel banka, dm Reserve Bank 
of India omployeea, who have as^arate 
service oondlthma, have been petiia- 
tendy oppotliig wage etoaion and 
oeiliig on DA. The result 1* the orcU- 
nanoe by govemnieiit banning not only 
strikei but all form* of protest, inohid- 
ing refusal to work overtime and wosk. 
ing atrlcdy according to the Bank’s 
manual and rules. Hie cgitiona before 
woricen have made anqdy clear. 
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take Onr to taut xMia, Itat akwh 
tiitte wn aba raqninA tor dta 
emt to daaabp and» wi <ia ca toa.aaar 
bImUm wUck coaid aot tow ba-toady 
far dwfaiwaat Mon IM). 
nt cMwtoomia—iaw aan 


mS€ IVMf«*N inwtoaoatatw of 
tiM tiATO an wadtaa n d with oot of 
toe auMt important dediiona toey 
aoM' tone Ac mat ytui. At a faint 
towme o( <MAbn and fotal«a aainia- 
mt A to l—e oeMlM Ar Acer toh 
•tUKk, tl» Atomtte Aflfaaee wto far< 
toaiy AMMa on IwnMis a naw 
gmaaMoa af VA aaalaar m l idfai ta 
totalMl Wa w pa fraai whm they 
ewM tortbt at taifett la toe Soclat 

Am MATO rnkmUt plaa ctmUm 
wat 4 WMoa lafolcai 573 new faaf- 
mva aaotaar w aapo w . Of thaw 101 
an Ibtihiaf n mlaribe capaUa of 
Mrikiag apto 1400 kau and lid 
fcoondMached eruba miadlea 
(iCtlXlls) retcUoi to 3,500 knu. Since 
aeary GLCM wtA carry f<mr mlacilat, 
toe affKtbe number totab 464. 

Acaardlag to idUble teporti, all 
toe MO Fawltov n mbeltaa wto be 
InatalM fa WaM SaraMny, rapfadm 
aa agMd nawber a< PonMog I wfaleh 
had a itrika ranae of 750 fani. la 
etotfan to* Watt CanMoy wOl have 
96 cralia mistllaa otationed on ita 
tenffary. The rcot of the GICMa win 
be diftributed among Britain (ISO), 
Italy (112),. Balgiam (48) and tot 
M ito a ri aada (4N. 

In NATCKi vbw the devdopment, 
’prodnetiok and dapfaynwnt of toe 
new weapooe tyotem bat been necetol- 
tatad fay toe ‘ttaadUy widaahig gap' 
between toe nuclear kill capacity of 
the Alliance and Wanaw Pact. A 
communique iioued after a two-day 
mettiog in mind-November by defence 
minioten of toe 11 countriea raineaent- 
edhrtheNa«aar¥taaMog GconpiNFC) 
eald that thb dltptrity ww particularly 
worrying btcauae of the p taaen t balance 
of atrateglc nudear waapona between 
the US and the Soviet Union. The 


deployment of the SS 20 with ite three 
MultIpU IndependeiKiy TergeteUe Re¬ 
entry Vefaiclet (htlRVt) bad led a 
tufactanClat inertaaa in toe nnntoer of 
Soviet waibeada now capaUe of itrik- 
Ing the whole of NATO Europe. The SS 
20 had twice the range of moat of tha 
miiiilei It waa redaetng aad could be 
targeted on Europe ftom well ontiide 
the weatern area of toe Soviet Union. 
Beaidet, it wu coiuideiably more 
eocuiatc then the aarlla lystemi aad 
therefore poaad a more aeitous threat 
to the Waat. 

Tha NPG wa f mtoti of the view 
that the moderalieden gatoege denn¬ 
ed by NATO would atrengtoen toe 
linka between conventional foroM and 
the intercontinental nuclar weaponaof 
the superpowera. But, the communique 
emphaaiaed, there wa no qneatlon of 
Incraing the AHiet reliance upon 
nudetr weapont or of lowering tha 
nucimr thrta^Id. Tha NPG agreed that 
Che new miaoUe pten toould be Intco- 
duetd in pirallel with a aeriea of anna 
control propoaab to be negotlited 
wlto toe soviet Vnion during the next 
atage of the Strategic Arma Limitation 
TaBCf, SALT m. Further, the NPG 
took note of the poaaiblUty that NATO 
could adjoat toe overall theatre nuclear 
force (TNF) atodepHe hi Awnpe by 
withdrawing aoma tuboWMlpI mmber 
of warhadi u an awiinp an im ent of 
toe long-ranga TNF toodarttlaatlon 
programme. The wove faivoleea with¬ 
drawal of abant 1)008 e wa d a ted tactical 
nuclear weapooe aad wendd be fnrtotr 
contidered. 

The piofioaal, in fact, hw bacn moot¬ 
ed by CSiencellor Hefant Schmidt who 
put it icroia to Preaident Cater eofly 
November. Briefing hia aodd damoc- 
ratic party'a paiUaaMBtety <gioiip, 
Schmidt ha laid that toe awce would 


evidaotly aWMd at wiwtmMr utota 
both wNkln toe SPD aad anal* itoP 
far td v a t w eBceia ' on aaiw eegoM 
negotlttiow with ton Sovfet IMoo, BP 
fact, Schmidt has reviled toe vMw 
aocrlbed to hhn, aooortoag to wWto 
he ihouM have taliladht adkooated a 
go-ahead to toe productloa of new 
wapotti aystema, tntpendlng a deeialon 
on todir deployment. ' 

Thia is prcctsdy what toe Dutch 
defence minister Wniam Scholtea 
pleaded for at the NPG aemlon fa 
Hague. But he appeata to hove baeg > 
alone'in preaalDg tola view. WaM Qtt- 
nun defena ipiniatar Haas ApsI rapw- 
tedty iadicatsd tout Bona ww readyw 
go abad glvaa that Imly aed Balfiwa 
appar to be prepared to act w hoew 
tor the new miasiles. 

The rcaaona for Bonn’s stand on toe 
issue are obvious. Watt Germany taka 
the Uon’a ■hwe of toe raodeniaation 
of NATO'i anenal. Its refiial cotdd 
bkxA toe dedaion and have laperono- 
•ions on the Alliance. Even Waet 
Germany would not be left untoaached • 
by such a devekigwsm. ' 

The faec that Vfait C—any wifi 
have to hear toe hraw of e fat ns e a ae fa er 
caitotet betwaan ton two eaparpeww i 
enghriro Bom’s rofa m an laminedlBty 
betwean VrfahfaftoB and Hlotcow. 
Apert from propes teg toe Ametican 
w hhdg w fa ik npdnar wwhawda, Rtoat 
Gannatty hm siggasiaii a naw faemw 
l aW a tlv e fa gat toe Mnwal l al en wd 
FOrcfa Magm r t to a mBF*) tafaa fa 
Vicaag getag- 'I 

The move envfaaga; (e) on, egree- 
ment on withdrawal of 12)000 Amed- 
CM and 30400 Soefat troega dtoa 
Burbge; fh) J i hiagBliig the ana 
whit e agwaoHM eiteator Mdaia, w en 
toe profpwd iltia— ed NATO aad 


NPG warned that reoefit Soiviet atata- 
menta on nudtar trends in Europe 
should not be. tllowad To obsente the 
diaturbing growth in toe Soviet long- 
range thatre nodear apahiUcy and 
the factwaing nudew threat to tha 
tUfanee. The NPG wu of the view that 
tha introduction cf tig IS 90 ariwfii ' 
and Backfire bomber wu a egwe ot 
particular o^iceni, Attoongh toe over- 
aB numher of Soviet mMla fannehen : 

v>»<<u had been 


serve a two-foid putpew. Findy, 
it would evidenot the weeteia ’ dedre 
for armi oaaual despite toe tmpetidlng 
dedsloa to- a ux i e rai se Mthm ' mhdlee. 
Seooadhci'it vrauld be e befitting wu- 
tern t fa p onae to toe unOeteral Soviet 
geatni* al^ at laduetfaa af 30)000 
troops naO 4400 tanka. dawiarillHg to 
Sdim^ si unOateral t rttod ia a lil ot 
tactfaj^ midtar wa rfa wOl would help 
tovnrdt erutfag a fanewdAa duata 
for toe fartboomfag t ea bd at stiatagic 
.. *mia AiaMlmwMdd 


gfiti M w Am tNMpi « wal m gto- 
vtdfag fat ifaHlclgaalan cT all to* 

eoaatriu fa fawher tadattU»a( itor- 
eu; (c) agriaaaiia on-'ONMWNt laek 
w vertfic aiten aaO gHlfaf an tthanfa 
notfat af ttoag' mmfaIbHM aTO ' 
vfaW fa areatolg fattfal trnat) MO (6) 
a Ansiattau ef UMit^ -hir u aMi rl e s 
lagniMfad at toe- fOTO MhS « 
givt a tat fmfar.Mifili«ifa>' 
dTq aediidloia.. , -... ,,. 

.. Undgrifag<!»». . *g^<l{twfag#fa«' 
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tuint Mctor vcotaic with SIOOM for 
the wttjDC qp of • 46,00(f-taiine pUnt 
to munifaotnrc poiyeita fibre end 
ohfpr (t • oort of JHf 70 croree. 
SICXMrf hu applied to govemmeiit for 
grant of a ’letter of intent'. The plant 
if iatended to be located adjacent to 
the UMT plant from where the raw 
material will be fed. Meanwhile, the 
company b establithlng a new pruoei- 
alng plant at Roha, aitother ’backward' 
area of Maharaahtra, to ptoceic 00.000 
ruetrea of doth per day. The plant la 
expected to go into cgieration in the 
last quarter of the year. Ihe company 
is also participating in a Joint vemuru 
of putting ig> a cooipaslte textlla mill 
in Indonesia under the name and style 
V T five Star Industries'. Total project 
coat is estimated at 43 million US 
dollars. Its phase one will cost 16.7 
million US dollars. Bombay Dyeing is 
seeung permission of the Central 
govenunent for invetting in the lo- 
dunesian company by export of 
mechinery from India, listing these 
projects on bawl, NusU N Wadla, 
chairman and managing director, baa 
told ahoiabolders that (nrudent manage¬ 
ment reqtdres that the cctnpaiiy pturae 
a conaervative policy on distiibution 
of divideoda in the Immediate years 
to oome ao os to enable it to conserve 
hi reaources. He baa assured them that 
once these new enterprises start pro¬ 
ducing results, ”011 of you will un¬ 
doubtedly share in your Cbmpany's 
proap^ty". 

ine year ended March 1979 bos pro¬ 
ved more fruitful for Banbay Dyeing 
compotad to the previoua year which 
covered a period of IS months. Both 
aeles and pradt on an armuol boaia hart 
been blgfaer. Matgint have been in¬ 
creased. The profit figure looks aO 
the more jdeasing oonaideiiag ^ 
meagre addition of Rs 16 lakhs by way 
of ’pro&t on sale of assets’ as agalnit 
Ra 143 lakba in tha previous year. The 
company has Jm'csted Ra 102 laldu, 
rep r e s enting sale proceeds in respect of 
sale of land at company's <dd dye works 


of the volne of Ra 7B2 crons was 
installed and espendituse on bafidingi 
waa Rs 1.2 croret. Another 160 Sulaer 
weaving machines have fooe into pro¬ 
duction and 20 mart machines remain 
to be received this year. The oaopony 
will than have a total complement of 
308 such machinee. It has issued 
debentures of Rs SdS cioies after ob¬ 
taining permisaion uf the Controller 
of Capital lasuaa againit the original 
Oder uf Rs 2.S ctorea. The govtm- 
ment of Maharashtra has dedoted 
these debentures aa ‘public securities’ 
under the Bombay Public Trust Aict; 
1950. 

B/f/AA ALtOr STEALS achieved, for 
the first time during 1078, its licensed 
ctpacity in terms of finished alloy and 
sjiecial steels. Production of alloy, 
tool and qiecial steel ingots/continuons 
cast biooma aggregated 40^1 tonnes 
against 31,580 toimes in 10^. Output 
of finished alloy, tool and special ateela 
was 39,642 tonnes against 24,473 tonnes 
and sales wore 37,080 tonnes against 
23,876 tonnes. Net sales expanded 
from Rs 15.20 crores to Rs 27.31 ctoics 
and gross profit from a mere Bs 6 laldu 
to Ha 4.74 crores. After depreclaUon, 
tliere waa a net profit of Rs 2.17 crores 
against a net loss of Hs 2.07 crores. 
The profit has been utilised to bring 
down the accumulated kuaes to Ra 6B4 
crores. In addition, there are otreara 
of depreciation and investment allow¬ 
ance reserve asnuunting to Rs 5.14 
crores. The directors say that increase 
in production of automolulc and heavy 
transport vchides, increased demand 
for defence eiiuipmcnt and the expand¬ 
ing demand for conaumer durablsa an 
creating a growing demand for the 
company's products. 

SECALS has achieved encouraging 
performance during 1978-79. Sales, 
profita and margins are all hitter than 
in the previous year and the coeopany 
is paying maiden dividend of 10 per 
cent. Tjltal productiou '.of castings 


was 343 toimes coinprUbig S57 toiuiiu 
of hbih alloy and 86 toniM «f tow 
alloy cssUnga. Salas for the year eieia 
228 tomiai of high alloy and 79 tonnes 
of low alloy castings. Sales hrou^ In 
Rs 101 Itlis sgalost Rs 75 '«!*« pn- - 
vlously and gross profit amountad to r 
Rs 19 lakhs atplnai Ra 4 hddia. TUs 
outcome occurred despite a 34 -day 
strike at tha factory during ]unc-Jnly 
1978. The company has received a 
’letter of intent’ for increacing eidstlng 
capacity to 825 tomwa of alloy, stael 
castings, 100 tonnes of alloy iton 
castings, SO tonnes of S C iron »w«th»g. 
and 25 tonnes of haste alloy Citlnifi 
per annum. The exiunsion wU be 
taken up for implementatioit on oon- 
verslnn of the ‘letter’.into an industrial 
licence. Meanwhile, the dlroctocs’', 
Imrrowing powers ate being increased 
from Rs 1.5 crores to Rs 3 oorcs as 
the expansion programme will involve 
a anhstantial outlay. 

COLOVR-CHEM, which showed good 
results for the year ended Manb 1676, 
is now faced with a difficult situation. 
The power-cut continues to impede 
the utilisation of much of the available 
plant capacity both at Its ‘Ihaiw works 
and at the new feetoiy at Roha. 
Secondly, prices of all petroleunv-beaed ' 
chemleala and Intermediatea have in¬ 
creased following the sharp hike in 
prices of petroleum crude by OPEC. 
This will result in increase In the com¬ 
pany's cost of productioD. According 
to the chairman, B M Ghia, during the 
first four montha of the cunmt year, ■ 
both output and sales have declinid in | 
quantitative terms. Although a more ■ 
favourable product-mix hM resulted in : 
a sales turnover which is sboiit 5 per 
cent bijther than that cf Qie same I 
period lost year, profit maigliu have .l 
suffered owing to escalation of costs of 
production. Besides, the emptoyees 
have resorted to a progyamme of agita¬ 
tion on the issue of payment of honns . 
in excess of the marlmm pennlmible ' 
unda the law. J 


in units of UTL Hie iinchangtd 
dMdend of 20 per cent is cove r ed 3.77 
timee. A part of the dhrldeod is 
expected to bs exempt from tax. In 
addition, the directors hava racom- 
mended iasue of beams ahstts on s 
one-for-ooe basis to ooiumamoiate A 
oentansiy year. ‘Ihe company 
been able to effect exports of Bs 1^ 
crores in 1678-79 ajjjainit Bs ” 
crores duriiig the previous 15 rf**"" 
in spite of adverse conditions"""'*™' 
ing in the export maricets, HmTIbI!'™ ' 
meot continoBi to puiaoe the modci-. 
programme. New macbliieiy 
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paity. Uii objeotiva li Ukyoiie'i 
fuem. 

(5) Congremiti), it is alleged, were 
manipulated by a caMl of pn>- 
Sovlet operator! directly linked 
to the (3^ and eivloitlng the 
fears of the party i£out ,a mid¬ 
term poll — a inkier which was 
also disturbing Uevaraj t/n in 
confused Karnataka. Ibe tactic 
of supporting Charan Singh 
was espoused to re-unlte what 
ore called 'Congicsswallahs'’ 
even under Indira Gandhi. The 
opportunist Karan Singh-T A 
Pai gambit was a gambit for 
those with a guilty conscience; 
their commitments were easily 
lor gotten. 

(6) The Congiessfl) played it cooL 
Hie non-performance of the 
Janata party and Ha break-up 
compeiuated for the tandes 
over the role of Sanfay CandbL 
And, there was every reason to 
believe that the excesses of the 
Emergency would go unpunish¬ 
ed — or else the demaial would 
rise for the trial of Morarji 
Desai and bis sotL 

(7) The Jana Sangh/HSS. cau^t 
unawares by the aentiment mobi¬ 
lised against them, went into a 
stupor mistaken to dignity. 
Lut-minutc oHmrtuniat aorta 
to de-link the RSS from the 
concept of Hindu Haihtra and 
from the political leadenihip of 
the Jana Sangh deeply damaged 
the ehm of this fonnation. 

(H) The CPI, and its foUowoa la 
various areas, were instructed 
by their mentors to break the 
Janata mvernment and not to 
worry about the return of Indira 
Gandhi. The switch-over in the 
most unexpected quarter) im¬ 
plied mandatory orders from 
those who preside over the 
thinking of these elements. The 
decision within the CPI was un¬ 
animous, without a semblance 
of geuuine doubt. 

(9) The CFl(M) was a vacillating 
force intereated only in aasea- 
sing what odvonta^ could be 
secured from achieving the status 
of a maior pressure gtoi^i. Ihe 
extraordinary pressures generated 
duri ng the crliis almost drove 
the (^(M) Into the anns^ an 
Indira Gandhi-aupported Charan 
Singh — almost, because the 
West Bengal faction, headed by 
Jyoti Basu was obsessed with 
the poesible advantages of aiq>- 
porting Monitl Desai. Reiult: 
neutrality, to be imitated by 
other political brokeia of pseu¬ 
do-left pemiasion, induding the 
opportunist Akalis, fearnil oi 
lodng coalition power in the 
Punjab. 

(10) The mambera of Farliament acted 
as if they were being bouid>t 
and sold in the open motket 
The public Qwcula^n on the 
price for defectors ranged from 
Rs BOiOOO to Ri 2 laHis. Con- 
dderable funds were certainly 
brought into play. For sdiat 


end, we are unable to det ail at 
this mmnent. 

(11) During the eothe cHiia, not a 

tingle issue of oonsequence was 
raised in the discussions within 
groups or between groups. The 
matter of the Jana Sangh/RSS 
was actually a aon-lsti^ and 
recognised as sudi in ooi^den- 

tial talks. Deoras and Us RSS 

lieutenants treated the business 

of Hindu Raihtra and doidile- 

membeiship with cynicism, agree¬ 
ing to atatements only ^ keep 
the Janata party in the saddle, 
but conscious that change could 
not be oidered or pressurised in 
this chaotic way. 

(12) The entire exercise has yielded 
whit is aictually a xeio imlt, 
but it has' warned the people 
that a disaster awaits them if 
politiciana of the kind now 
parading in Delhi are allowed to 
consolidate themselves. The sup¬ 
port to a mid-term poll is gene¬ 
ral, although every single party 
leoderahip is opposed to It — ex¬ 
cept, perhapa, the ‘Indira is 
India' exponents who believe 
they can at^oit the divided 
vote and the breakdown of poti- 
ticaj functioning. 

Yet. it was a farce. Anyone who was 
anything in any party imagined be was 
raady for prime minlstetslup. And 
imme miniiterdiip, lodging from wfaat 
goes OIL in the conclaves of ministers 
and potential ministen, baa nothing to 
do with salvaging this traumatised land 
and giving it tamething like effective 
government. It la a pcMitlon of power 
to establish an edifice of corruption, 
if Indira Gandhi and son fear the 
Special Courts, so do Morarji Desai 
and son. And if Jaglivan Ram breasts 
the tape in time, there’s enough am¬ 
munition baing collected to keep him 
hopping. The Chavatu and Charan 
Singhs had other ideas. What's wrong, 
after all, with a little bargaining over 
the cases in the courts, 

NADn OS Fourres 

If Delhi's mood is a good sample, 
the entire country is Uxiified by the 
game that goes on in the Capital. I 
have never known the pUitlcian to be 
bdd in such contempt. This may be 
a sophisticated urban reaction, but we 
would do well to reme m ber diat In the 
villages of this sub-continent tbe/vt 
never had any re^e^ to politiciana. 
So, finally, we are pushed to a con¬ 
clusion Lve have been trying to alde-j 
step: the political and economic sya- 
tem that hoa kept us going these last 
thirty yean faces a total Ueakdown. 
We hoTO to atert work on the restruc¬ 
turing. 

When will tbe politician MFa, stuffed 
with perks and privitoea, fiice this 


hard fmtf Ibey had batter do it sooa, 
or else all the -democratlo ofittons wfll 
coDapie. No bolding opentloiia are 
possible unless tbe central objective of 
political activity beocmea the lestora* 
tkm of a workable system fay the time 
the next general electtou are due. Hm 
intervening period can be used creati¬ 
vely if the present tussles of splinter 
parties are broii^ to an end. 1 say 
this because while a mid-term piffl 
sounds democratic, tbe fact is that in 
the present conditions, it Is an invita¬ 
tion to violence and bloodshed. 

In the kind of free-for-all that has 
developed, it is fortunate that demo¬ 
cratic procedures are being observed. 
Indeed, the Presldest needs to be re¬ 
minded again and again that hia role 
is to ensure these procedures. So fir 
as one can discern at this moment the 
ultimate resolution of the national 
crisis will have to be through a care¬ 
ful putting together of a government 
of national unity embracing those wdio 
are prepared to work for an effective 
programme of minimum management. 
It is to this task that tbe President 
will have to apply hit talents. 

GoveaNMENT of Nahonai. llNny 

Cynicism and despair have spread to 
such an extent that we tend to sur¬ 
render to them. The whole idea ol 
structuring a govenunent of nationa l 
unity Lvfaich cam ride over opportunist 
and corrupt politics is dismissed as 
naive nonsense. And, yet, there Is no 
other way of restoring dynamics to tile 
functioning of the federal polity. We 
have to restructure our poUtical and 
economic system, base it firmly on 
Indian realities, and thresh out a siffld 
framework of a new consensui on a 
decentralised federation. In other 
words, B governmoit of national mdty 
would have to be based on the exlatliig 
FaiUament and yet hove the manoeuvr¬ 
ability to move to a new iioliticaj and 
economic structure. 

la our praaent disarray, suiffi an 
effort appears doomed from the stait. 
But the politioal process will begin to 
adjust to such perspectivea when It is 
realised that the altenutive scenario 
is an army-polioe-bureancratlc set-up 
which will surely lead to the break-up 
of the sub-continent into several pails. 
Tbe crisis demands a getting together 
of a selected group of party tad non- 
party leaden, able to conunand natio¬ 
nal attrition and reepect, to do tha 
job that has bemi ne^ected itnoe tta 
early 1B70 b when tbe ftnt ligoe of 
breakdown were eought to be ptpiied 
over. An initiative of this will 
have to laolote tiie aged {aotiOB- 
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Ttietk ttte «* 4ip*aiil|y omM it dtf 
time of wocfcan* ittikci. SUpa bea- 
vtor tban 350 tooi ar^ ai a rule, not 
to be toaehad br tempotiir workera. 
Tblf rule If flonM opMily. 

Contract worken oisanJaing and 
fighting for employment, minimum 
I wage! and better aervlce coodltiona, 
are attadced in an organiaed manner. 
Expnialona and phyaical attacks by 
goondas ara not uncommon. 

The stevedores and the autboritiea 
of the port trust argue that a aidietan- 
tial number of temporaiy woikers be¬ 
come neceaaary because the volume of 
work fluctuatea widely. But tbls la 
false. For ail round the year workers 
of the monthly and reserve pool as 
wen as permanent workers of the port 
trust are doing overtime and double 
I and even treble sfaifta According to 
s survey carried out in the Bombay 
Port Trust in 1968 by members of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, }ver 
5S per cent of the employees — 70 
per cent from class III and 43 per cent 
from class IV — got overtime. When 
they were asked how much overtime 
they got on on average per month, it 
was found that 41 per cent of the total 
number of those who got overtime, 
earned more than Rs SO per month. 
The total number of port trust wor¬ 
ken in class ni and IV is appimd- 
mately 20,000, so that at least 4,000 
workers of these classes were earning 
overtime of Rs SO and more. 

In Oie senior categories the over¬ 
time earnings are much higher. On 
the stevedoring side it is not uncom¬ 
mon to see supervisors and foremen 
doing double and triple shifts per day 
as a matter of routine and taldng home 
an overtime wage of as much as Rs 
3,000. All this while their tuniors, 
the desk clerks and assistant supervi- 
tots labour as temporaiy woikers, 
working on the second and third shift 
without overtkne wages. In fact, woth- 
ing only one shift is an exception to 
the rule and workers refusing to do 
overtime and double shifts are discri¬ 
minated against in the allocatlcm of 
work. A system of shorthand wages 
also exists under which workers are 
directed to perform two tasb at' the 
same time for a sli^tly higher wage. 
A-worWs wage it tbei^ tanred. 

According to a report ptapeied by 
the Chipping and Painting Empfoyers 
Aasoelation, the amount of lab^ in- 
' dented for was far In excess of the 
labour anpplied. Thus In a single 
monOi ^ere was a shortfall of U,053 
wnrkar drifts, wfaidi gv was of 
coutae filled by contract and tampo- 
lary woikprs. What Is tme for the 
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fog odier seetloitt as am A dtUbc- 
late policy of not aeaplivinB mote 
labour it being followsd so that tem- 
poiaiy workers can be employed. 

A sinister picture emerges. While 
on the oot hand thousaoda of worfceis 
are kept temporary year eftar year, 
deprived of an benefits and very often 
of even work, thouienda of wothers 
are doing regular overthna and very 
oftan excessive overtime. The strategy 
of the govermneot concerning the dock 
workers now becomes dear. Low wage 
rates force tbe permanent workers to 
ngulaily do excessive overtime, work 
that the temporary workera would 
normally be given. The daily wage oi 
Ra 20 must be viewed in the context 
of the average number of depeudenft 
in the worker's ftmily, which the TTSS 
survey reforred to above showed to be 
as bid) Ove. While the pennanent 
workers 'voluntarily' accept the don- 
gation of the working day and do the 
work that the temporary workera would 
have normally done, the temporary 


THERE has been a rather andden 
apurt of violence in the tea-garden 
areas of upper Assam during the part 
few montltt. In epparendy nnconocc- 
ted Inddents the managers of two tea- 
gardana — Uglripukhuri, in Sibiagar 
District, and Hatiai! Tea Estate of the 
lockai group in Dibrugaih Diitrlet — 
have been killed. The Aieam Branch 
of the Indian Tea Assodatioa (ITA) in 
one of its recent meetiiigs hag called 
for tpeedy action against the culprits 
and for proper protection for tea- 
garden managerial staff. During tbe 
lest fow waeka of Ue government. 
Colap Beibcra took time off frasn the 
bickerinp at the itate capital to visit 
■ome of the affected ga r dwie and aa- 
tore the owners tnd managers of 
adequate protcetioa. 

Tbe inddents in the Uglripukhuri 
and Hadall tea-gardens followed wifo-. 
in a fow weeks of the inddents in the 
SodOating TE near Jorhat in which 
over a doian people killed. (EFW, 
May 19, 1979). In tht Uglripokhuri 
a group of iiate te g -g u tle n wor¬ 
kera attacked and killed At mmiagar; 
while in HctMi the hlBfog of the 
manager, who alto l iagp e ueJ to ba 
an ofBca-baartr of tha Aamm Brandi 
of dia ITA, was carried out by a 
modi gtonp of vroikmt trim bad 


wotkats are held to tanaeiB wmi me 
threat of dtalsul alweya hanging over 
them and forced to woik under nn- 
imaglnable conditiona. 

The plight of both the permaiient 
and the temporaiy .worker is at root 
tbe same. IVlijle the permanent wor¬ 
kers demind the abolition of the piece 
rate system and a fixed working day 
of eiriit boun coupled with lubstan- 
tial wage iocteeses, the te mp o r a r y 
workers de^nd that they be made 
permanent, be given employment, mi¬ 
nimum wages whlcfa in the docks 
stsnds at Rs 18 per day, and better 
service conditions. That brings us to 
the basic Issue. If tbe temporary 
worker system has to go, so too must 
tbe stevedores. In the face of the long 
recenion in the stripping industiy and 
the cut-throat compedt'on among (ha 
stevedores; the only wsy in whidi, the 
companies can maintain tbe rate of 
profit is through the use of temporaiy 
workers. The end of the tempotaty 
worker syttem means the end of foe 
ttevedores. 


been retrenched earlier. In both 
casea, the violence weant to have baan 
aimed at particular Imlividuala and 
other persona in tbe managerial staff 
were left untouched. And in bofo these 
diet tbe managers were reported to 
have ahown utter Indifihrtnce to tbe 
grievances of the affected woikere. 
While the Ligiripakhuri klOiDg appears 
to have been dm leanit of long aceu- 
mulated grievaacd of the woriceia 
againt the Managtir's way of function¬ 
ing and behaviour, manager of tiw 
Hetiell garden and bad tefudd to 
take in six workers even as ciaari 
labour after they had been diwniieed 
frmn service for participitiiig in a 
strike last yem. 

These Incidents of recent violenca 
are not connected with any organiaed 
trade union movement, but have been 
more in the natnre of epootaaeout 
outbursts of foe worken’ angm and 
frustration in tile face of rising pried 
and growing unemployment ooupfod 
with indlfforencc and apathy on the 
part of tbe aiinigament. Tl^ a W 
yaan ago, it was not dUBcnlt iot ^ 
sons and daughten of td gardan wof- 
kata to And toms form of employmaat 
in foe gardene where their parent 
worked. Today tht altnathm is dff- 
fortat and, in the abteaea of echiSl* 
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doubt that if tbe SDvamaMiiti cf deve¬ 
loping oountrio noognlte tUf fitlufe 
and fonnulate contdova tUtegies to 
deal with TNCo, they could Improve 
their ability to minimloe the negative 
effecta and auffnent ^ poeitive con¬ 
tribution el TNC cveretloiui. 

Thirdly, interventtona at d>e inter¬ 
national level win not go Imt if the 
gtntegles of nathm gtatea ace week end 
dieir ability to puroue them le limited. 
The interventions et the Intenattonal 
end national levels era complemcDtery 
end must conwrga if eptlmil rsnilti 
are to be achieved. The dedantloB on 
TNCi which hea been pr^aied end 
promoted by dm Organteetioh for 
Koonomie Oo-opentloa and Develop- 
oient (OEC^ If an ecample ef a cd- 
Icctive endeovonr wUdi hai derived ite 
IcgiUmtcy end strength from die eup- 
port end effective action of the more 
developed eountiiee vdiieh in tom 
have the abiUty to fmihnhte end im¬ 
plement tbeit own ctrategiee, keeping 
in view their ooDaotive Intereete. 
TNCk are not the enbfecti 4f intema- 
donel lew. Therefore, it la only through 
nedeoel lafUstion Alt even inttnin. 
tionel egreemente and interventtona in 
relation to TNOi could be shade to 
woik. Thne, an Incpoctaat prerequi¬ 
site fpr the eucceee et ihe prt^oeed 
efforts of the United Nadoni with res¬ 
pect to TKCh Is the oapability and 
wOUngness of member etetec, eqpedally 
the developing coontriei, to formulate 
clear olHectlvei and poUciea to guide 
their trensactioas with TNCs. The 
developmeat of diit mvafaiUty la the 
poorer conntriea is an uphill tadc, given 
die conflicting and shifting goola and 
interostf which dominate the eoene, 
their relatively .weak profwelonal and 
technological manpower base and the 
limitations of their idminiotrative 
ayotems. Yet, it Is a task that doservee 
the hl^iest priority for the reiaona 
m e n tioti e d ah^. The put^oN of tUe 
paper Ij to examine aome iienet of a 
strat^c nature which are' relevant to 
1^ 'atrengtbenlng 'of thii capability in 
developing cqimtriee. We shall enilyee 
these isnies, however, against the ba» 
drop of the recent wodd trends In 
TNC growth and dm factors which 
have aggravated the tonslons betwten 
TNOi and nation states. 

t 

Growth TrMi aad Soaneq 
of •"—• - ^ 


, An enalyiis of tbs growth trends ot 
TNCk in the IflTQs rev eala topr hnper- 
tont featwet which, devokmlng eoua- 




trUe diotdd t^ late aecoont In pin¬ 
ning their atratagiss towards TlilCli 

0) The dbect lu iee hn e nl slock el 
TNCs on a wodd wide hails incr aast d 
bora 1106 binicii in ISflT to flBB 
bilHon in 1971 and SSOT hUtton In 
187ft The itoda el diiaet inv ertatPi, 
of TNQi hive grown at abeat Ohe same 
rate at the graei n a ti o n al pradoea 
of developed oontttiiei.* Thoqilh tfb 
repreeenti a dgnlfleant reoerd ot 
graWth, the traStional oonntriei of 
TNC ^gitt indi aa dm US, UK, and 
France eipajided Amir foreign 
opetniioae last lopld^ fat the lATOs- 
than newer TNC h eene eoonttlss ineh 
as dM Federal Bapublio- of .Cenmay, 
Jepin, Switaerlaod and aevanl odmir 
tmaller eountriee. Equally u o te wordry 
it the growing tendency for emallet 
corporadoni In many devekqyed oonn^ 
rlea to go troainationtL SaeiaUat 
eenntriet and toma developbg count- 
ires have alio veat nr ed out Into the 
treninitioiuil cerporatkant arena. 

(2) Of the direet Isveetment stook 
<d TNCk, only a quarter has ben In- 
vettad In the developing eo un t ri e e , and 
diit ehaie hat dechned in recent years. 
Further, moat of this investment li 
concentrated in a few eountriee ridi 
in mineral raonreet and othen which 
ore the mote iodnitrliliaed among dm 
deyeloping nadona. TNC operationi 
are hmviiy conoentratad la the Ugh 
Inooms, developed ooantries, end mini¬ 
mal in dm least developed connMes, 
The laimaty focni of the larger, tsdmo. 
logy intensive TNGi has thus been on 
the rich forelga markets like those in 
their borne oounirtea. 

(3) While the dominant trend in the 
19M was the estri>liahment by TNCs 
of wholly owned oubsldiariee, tto 19TOi 
have bera marked by ^ advent ot 
joint ventures and diverse non-equity 
orangemeots. licensing; technical 
oollaboridoD and Tnena g eiu ent con- 
tracts, in oddidoo to Joint veabues, 
hove transformed the iandacepe of TNC 
operadons end organiiadonel forms in 
recent yean, with fanpoetaiit bomb 
quences for d» strategy and contrtd of 
parent oompuiss. Theae new atteagm 
meats have also rendered the oODven> 
donol meifure of TNC gtowdi in tenns 
of direct i nv eetme ut redwr lnade<pia|e. 

These changes are refleoted in die 
growing tntanstkmal trade 1* lactao- 
logy, which bu ht entpeieed 
growth rote of- direct i n ve e tmant. 
From S2.7 binion in 1967, paymesfa for 
techudogy have I n civm ed tti a atagget- 
ing Sll billien in. 1975. M(»t of tbeae 
tranaaodopt have tricen plane ameng 
14 devrieped uo un tifee > loiait < 
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jiceoring and etasllar atrkngMneatN Iwm 
oho heooot Inertadngly p(9t& hot- 
weto wm tem TNOi and the 9ociai|iat 
conntriea of Eket Europe. Dm mnn- 
her cd Indnetrial oo-opeteflna kpM- 
mente between these two grmmi has 
increaaed algnlflcandy from 000 in 
1973 to 1,800 in 1976. 

■ (4) A .dlreot cc n ia q o en ee. of die 
feetuTle oudined Aove ia dm Incteaa- 
ing compeddon dkt haa bagqn to 
dmiteteriae dm operaftooa cf TNCt. 
The widening of dm ringk of eoutoe 
Ooundiet frian which TMOi vring, the 
Ipeteeaed manbet of - rhedhim and 
noalier ccepotadoai from eeveral ooqn. 

' triee indndlng the East Bmopeao 
Soclaliat blK and devrio^ng countries 
which are ventnring into' trantnadonal 
o per a dons, and die growing nee of a 
variety cf equity end non-equity 
errengements are factors wUoh could 
be used with advantage by devehipfaig 
countries which have to deal with 
TNOi. However, against the potential 
for increaied compeddon on the 
atqqily tlde^ host oountriee will have to 
recton witt the inctcoilng size Of dm 
larger TNCi and thrir' consequent 
tendency to integrate and control thoit 
opmdoia worldwido. Both dieae deve- 
lopmenfi have important ImpUcsdona 
for die strategiei of devekmhig coun¬ 
ts 

The ooederated growdi and expen- 
lioa of TNCk have undouhtedly been 
betUtated by thq un proo ed entad khrin- 
Irage in dJatancOi between oonntclef 
which haa occurred in the peat ooogde 
of deeadea. New and speedy modee oi 
Internadonal travel, oommodcation and 
related tadiiidogief such aa eanputeri- 
lation hove brought aboi^ a new sente 
of interdependence among nations end 
provided new oppartoidtiai far aamsi- 
pilees to expend outward from thelt 
home eountriee. However, the some 
fbrcee which nurtured the growdi of 
TNCi have abo aggravated the ten- 
lions atiaing out of their oparatioiii in 
interdaipendent atatea.' 

A TNC is fubjeot to thteo eats of 
Influenoe, First and fbramoet; It bee 
its own ^bal strategy of ipariellea 
don and integratiao Into wUeb Its 
affiUttsa' la different ootaiMes must fft 
Secondly, the boom orahtiy in whhh 
die headqnertere of theTMG iafaeatad 
win have an Infinenoa on lie opesatlone. 
FineHy, t^ boat oountriee In wUch its 
eflUtates are located win attaaqit to in. 
ffuenoe its aoliiddai. Dm Kfam ee u tce 
ot the teoalona bktweeft-TNCk and 
natioa itatoe life in the aakWple 
jurisdiclloiia and oniteiqaknt puPa fa 
diffexfBt dlreetiow fakp^ .fa.faia 
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lion OH Trusts and Industrial Com- 
binations (Part 1, pp 13-14), US 
Govcmment, Printing Office, 
Washington, 1X7, 1914, 

17 ‘niie number of plants declined as 
rapidly after 1911 as during the 
operation of The Trust. From 
1889 to 1909, the rate of decline 
was 72,5 per cent: and from 1914 
to 1929, Z?,.) per a-nt, ITurins the 
Interim from 1909 to 1914, while 
the prosecution and readjustment 
of business were talcing place — a 
period in which the numbers of 
factories might have been expected 
to increase — the rate of decline 
was 34 per cent” Nannie HUey, 
‘‘TThe Bright Tobacco Industry, 
18B0-I'J2»", Chapel Hill. lO-tX 

18 For further details see the British 
Monopolies Commission, Report 
on the Supply of Cigarettes and 
Tolntcco and of Ciparetics and 
Tobacco Machinery, HMSO, Lon¬ 
don, 1961, p 50. 

19 ‘Other People's Monf-\-', The Neic 
Republic, February 17, 1973. 

20 Suffice it to say that the stratagems 
deployed by tninks to conceal the 
amplitude of corporate holdings 
from regulators have been done 
through a maze of multiple nomi¬ 
nees. A pioneer US Senate Com¬ 
mittee report commented that 
"the consequence of this continu¬ 
ing use of nominees In ownership 
reports to Federal regulators is a 
massive cover-up of the extent to 
which holdings of stock have be¬ 
come concentrated In the hands 
of very few institutional investois, 
especially hanks". "Disclosures of 
Corporate Ownership", prepared 
by the US Congress House Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Sub-Committee 
on Intergovernmental Relations, 
and budgeting. Management and 
Expenditures, 93rd Congress, 2nd 
Se^on, Mai^ 4, 1974, Washing¬ 
ton, DC, US Government Printing 
Of^, 1974, p 5. 

21 Tlasa Balasurlya, Our Multina¬ 
tionals. Ceylon Daily News, March 
25, 1976. Also the same author’s 
article ‘Ceylon Tobacco Co’ in 
Logos, Volume 15, Number 1, 
1976. 

22 ’Hhere remains the question of 
the political impact of a large 
world corporation in a country 
su^ 05 Honduras. The United 
Fruit Company, for example, last 
year provided 11.2 per cent of the 
country’s taxes, 6 per cent of its 
foreign exchange and 6.98 per cent 
of iti- gross national pro- 
duct. It would be fbolisb to pre¬ 
tend that the company is without 
influence in Honduras." Chainnan 
H Comuelle, ’The Enormous Fu¬ 
ture’: An Outline to the Challenge 
of the Multinational Cbrporation’, 
‘Tlnited Fruit Company Annua] 
Report 1968’’. He goes on: 
"Among the most important rea- 
sona for the intemationallaatlan of 
the multinational corporation ia to 
increase its utility in the develop¬ 
ing world of Latin America, Asia 
and Africa. Its role in the deve¬ 


lopment process becomes aoM 
urgently clear every day, as we wit. 
ness the limitations and handicaps 
of local governmenta... Bvan if 
local governments were strong and 
assistance to them plentiful, the 
fact ia that the enormous complexi¬ 
ties of the development process 
require abilities and attributes 
wUch are as natural to the multi¬ 
national corporation as they are 
unnatural to government." This 
last utterance is at once the ImpU- 
cit and explicit justification of 
transnational hegemonlsm and the 
internationalisation of capitaL 

23 This explains the inffividual and 
collective will of the TTCs to fl^t 
advertising bans and smoking pro¬ 
hibitions. The stakes are very 
high as emphasised by William 
Hobbs. Chairman of R J Reynolds 
in his strictures on proposed anti¬ 
smoking measures: "And if they 
caused every smoker to smoke just 
one cigarette less a day, our com¬ 
pany would stand to lose $ 92 mil¬ 
lion in sales anmully. I assure 
i/ou that we don't intend to let 
that hapKn without a fight.*' 
(Italics added). Financial Times, 
September 27, 1978. 

24 Since the present battle of the 
TTCs is no longer one of price 
competition advertising is the 
main weapon used to annex larger 
market shares. This often involves 
costly legal battles between vari¬ 
ous members of the oligopoly, 
with the now all too familiar re¬ 
criminatory charges and counter¬ 
charges of fostering mendadous 
sales claims. The recent suit of 
American Brands against R I Rey¬ 
nolds of employing "false”, "mis¬ 
leading and deceptive" advertising 
is typical of the spate of litigation 
now taking jdace among the TTCS, 

25 Anthony ^npson, "The Seven 
Sisters: The Great Oil Companies 
and the World they Shaped", New 
York, 1976. 

26 Letter of Setwtor Metcalf to the 
US Senate Sub-Cbmmlttee report. 
The report noted that "serious 
questions have been raised con¬ 
cerning the independence and com¬ 
petence of the 'Big Eight’ account¬ 
ing linns and other independent 
auditors. Those questions have 
arisen because of accounting and 
auditing problems involved in the 
I'enn Central Collapse, the Equity 
Funding Fraud, improper and ille- 
fuJ activities of Gulf Oil Corp 
and Northrop Corp and the many 
other abuses ly corporations 
whidi have come to public atten¬ 
tion in recent years. A cormnen 
complaint in such coses has been, 
’Where was the Indepeadeat audi¬ 
tor?’. Doubts as to the accuracy 
and reliability cd infetmation re¬ 
ported ly corporations have result¬ 
ed from continual revelations of 
corporate miscondnet which was 
not found or not reported by in¬ 
dependent auditors. Congress and 
the public have little auutance 
that corpotate financial state¬ 


ments accurately poctray the 
results of businaaa oetMtias be- 
cause of flexible alter nati ve ae- 
counting standards, Publio coo- 
fidence in indspendent audltots, 
adiich is eiieiitial to the tncc aag 
of the Federal securities laws has 
been seriously eroded". "The Ac¬ 
counting EstaWshmant", Frew- 
ed by ^ Sab-CommlttM on Ke- 
ports, Accoimting and Manage- 
ment, 94th Congr^, 2nd Session, 
1976. 

27 Mints and Cohen, "Power Inc: 
PuUic and Private Rules and How 
to Make them Accountable’’, New 
York, 1976, p 138. 

28 For the background of the trans¬ 
cripts see *nrtefl dee Landgetiehts 
Hamburg von 2 Oktobw 1948 
gegen Philip Reemtsma”, Hamburg, 
1948; "Statistidws Handboch von 
Dentsdrland, 1928/1944; ’’Trial of 
the Major War Criminals before 
the International Militay Tribu¬ 
nal’’, Nuremberg, 14 November 
1945-1 October 1946. Nuremberg, 
1947, p 5S1. 


Norfli Sea Oil to Ae Reacae 

THE contribution of North Sea oil to 
the current account of the UK halance 
of payments is now estimated at £7.2 
billion in 1979, compared with £3.9 
billion in 1978, according to new figu¬ 
res published in the UK Treasury’s 
Economic Progress Report. The latest 
published figures compare with esti¬ 
mates mode in October 1978 that the 
contribution would be £5 billion In 
1979. 

The large increase is due to two 
main factors: (1) a rise in production, 
although this Is somewhat less rapid 
than had earlier been forecast; and 
(21 the sharp increase in world market 
oil prices. The Treasury estimates that 
the current account contribution 
could decline slightly in 1980 (to £6.8 
billio.n) because of a slight fall in the 
price of oil and gas in real terms. 

UK government revenues from 
royalties, revenue taxes on oil, and 
corporation taxes are now expected to 
rise from £521 million in fiscal year 
1978-79 to f 1.3 billion in the cnirent 
fiscal year. By the mid-1980s UK gov¬ 
ernment revenues are estimated as 
likely to rise sharply to around £4.75 
billion a year in 1978 prices. The 
contribution the North Sea oil 
sector (net value added) to total out¬ 
put in the United Kingdom has risen 
from £ 1.8 billion in 1977 (1.25 per 
cent of gross national product) to £2.2 
billion (1.5 per cent) in 1978 ^d is 
estimated at £3,8 billlop (sll|ht1y over 
2 per cent of GNP) in 1979. It is pro¬ 
jected to rise to about £6 billion (3.75 
per cent of GNP) by 1985, 




